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PUBLISHER'S  PREFACE. 


In  offering  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  an  accepted  standard  and  classic  like 
Byron,  any  prefatory  remarks  will  probably  seem  superfluous;  but  the  publisher 
feels  justified  in  inviting  attention  briefly  to  a  few  points  in  which  the  present 
"  Arundel  Edition  '*  possesses  a  very  marked  and  decided  superiority  over  ^ny 
other  that  has  at  any  time  been  issued  in  a  similarly  compact  and  convenient  shape. 

1.  //  is  Compute. — The  importance  of  this  claim  will  be  conceded  v/hen  we 
mention  the  fact,  which  can  be  proved  by  any  reader  for  himself,  that  scarcely  any 
of  the  so  called  "complete  editions"  (even  among  those  designed  for  scholars)  are 
really  complete  and  unabridged.  One  edition,  professing  to  be  complete,  actually 
omits  Childe  Harold  and  Don  yuan  ;  but  while  this  is  an  extreme  (and  we  hope 
solitary)  case,  it  may  be  affirmed  without  qualification  that  all  the  cheaper  editions 
are  incomplete,  only  difTering  from  each  other  in  respect  to  the  particular  pieces 
omitted.  For  example,  the  well  known  Nimmo  (or  Edinburgh)  edition  omits  more 
than  half  the  "Occasional  Pieces"  (63  out  of  123);  it  omits  The  Island,  The 
Prophecy  of  Dante  and  Francesca  of  Rimini ;  and  it  omits  from  the  dramas  (of 
which  there  arc  only  eight  in  all),  Sardanapalus^  The  Two  Foscari,  Werner  and 
The  Deformed  Transformed— \^q^  at  least,  being  among  the  best.  The  present 
edition  contains  every  piece  that  has  ever  been  included  in  the  best  standard 
editions. 

2.  Its  Text  is  Pure, — Not  only  are  entire  poems  omitted  from  most  of  the 
editions  (as  pointed  out  above),  but  even  of  these  supposed  to  be  included  the  text 
is  frequently  altered,  or  rather  mutilated,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  what  Charles  Reade 
bappily  calls  the  "  prurient  prudes."  The  publisher  feels  that  to  issue  a  mutilated 
version  of  ai  established  classic,  is  to  offer  an  insult  to  both  author  and  reader ; 
0id  particular  care  has  been  taken  to  have  the  text  of  the  present  edition  corre- 
kond  with  what  Byron  actually  wrote  and  published. 
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3.  //  is  fully  Equipped  with  Noles, — Most  of  the  one  volume  editions  omit  the 
notes  entirely,  and  very  few  indeed  reprint  them  in  their  original  form  and  fulness. 
Yet  many  of  the  poems  are  absolutely  unintelligible  without  the  notes,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  profit  greatly  by  the  aid  which  is  thus  afforded  in  elucidating  obscure,  diffi- 
cult or  interesting  points.  Moreover,  Byron's  prose  is  only  less  picturesque  and 
vivid  than  his  poetry ;  and  he  himself  declared  to  Moore  that  some  of  the  best  work 
he  ever  did  was  put  into  the  notes  to  his  several  poems.  The  whole  of  these  Origi- 
nal Notes  appear  in  the  present  edition,  and  others  have  been  added  by  the  editor 
where  they  seemed  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  text. 

4.  Its  Illustrations  are  Appropriate, — The  most  cursory  examination  of  the 
ordinary  editions  of  Byron  will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  grotesque  inap- 
propriateness  of  the  illustrations.  There  is  a  coldness  about  them  which,  contrasted 
with  the  warm  imagery,  the  picturesque  descriptions,  and  the  glowing  language  of 
the  text,  is  almost  repulsive.  The  scene  of  most  of  Byron's  poems  is  laid  in  the 
East,  where  human  passions  have  free  play,  and  where  the  aspects  of  nature  and  the 
Habits  of  life  correspond  to  the  warm  imagination  and  swift  circling  blood.     For  the 

*i  time  an  attempt  is  made  in  a  popular  edition  of  Byron  to  reproduce  pictorially 
♦hese  fierce  passions,  this  rich  imagery,  these  flowing  draperies  and  graceful  atti- 
tudes ;  and  to  do  so  most  effectively  we  have  employed  the  g^phic  pencils  of  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.  A.,  Birket  Foster,  Henry  Dalziel,  Kenny  Meadows,  Hablot  K. 
Browne  and  W.  J.  Linton. 

5.  Its  Typography  is  Good, — This  is  almost  too  technical  a  point  to  insist  upon, 
but  it  is  worth  while  for  the  reader  to  observe,  that  while  most  of  the  current  editions 
are  printed  from  old,  blurred  and  battered  plates,  the  present  is  from  new,  clear  cut 
type,  large  enough  to  be  read  with  ease  and  pleasure. 
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LORD  BYRON'S  UFE  AND  LITERARY  LABORS. 


The  portrait  of  George  Noel  Gordon  Byron,  the  most  remarkable  figure  in  the  literature  of  thi  century,  is 
still  too  <^en  made  up  on  the  pnncq>le  of  putting  in  all  the  shadows  and  leavtag  out  all  the  light:.  Even  the 
records  and  traditions  of  his  ancestry  are  partially  selected  in  this  way.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  Byrtm's  imme- 
diate ancestors  were  hr  from  being  quiet,  respectable  people.  His  Either,  Captain  Byron,  was  a  profligate  officer, 
whose  first  wife  was  a  divorced  lady  with  whom  he  had  eloped  to  France,  who  married  a  second  time  only  to 
find  the  means  for  paying  his  debts,  and  who  left  his  wife  as  soon  as  her  fortune  was  exhausted.  His  mother, 
Catherine  Gordon,  heiress  of  Gight  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  a  fitful  and  passionate  woman,  who  knew  no  stable 
hakbg  place  between  the  extremes  of  indulgent  fondness  and  vindictive  disfavor.  His  grand-uncle,  whom  he 
■tocceeded  in  the  title,  had  killed  his  neighbor  and  relative,  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  a  drunken  brawl,  had  been  tried 
before  the  House  of  I.ords  on  the  charge  of  murder  and  acquitted,  but  had  been  so  wrought  upon  by  remorse 
and  the  sense  of  public  opprobrium,  that  he  shut  himself  up  at  Newstead,  let  the  place  go  to  ruin,  and  acquired 
such  a  bad  repute  by  his  solitary  excesses  that  he  was  known  as  the  "  wicked  Lord  Byron."  In  other  parts  of 
the  family  line  the  nobler  elements  are  seen  running  clear  and  pure.  The  poet's  grand&ther.  Admiral  Byron. 
"  Foul  Weather  Jack,"  who  had  as  little  rest  on  sea  as  the  poet  on  the  land,  had  the  virtues  without  the  vices  of 
his  race.  Farther  down  the  family  tree  we  find  the  Byroiw  dstingutshing  themselves  in  the  field.  Seven 
brothers  fought  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  but  none  of  the  fiunily  would  seem  to  have  been  stirred  by  the  poetic 
impnke  in  the  brightest  i>eriod  of  English  song. 

The  poverty  into  which  Byron  was  bom  had  much  to  do  in  determining  his  future  career.  If  he  had  been 
bom  in  affluence,  we  may  be  certain  that,  with  his  in^easicmable  disposition,  he  would  never  have  been  the  poet 
of  the  Revolution — the  most  powerful  exponent  of  the  modem  spirit  By  the  time  of  his  birth  (at  Holies  street, 
London^  January  aa,  1788)  his  father  had  "  squandered  the  lands  o'  Gight  awa',"  and  his  mother  was  on  her  way 
back  firom  the  Continent  with  a  small  remnant  of  her  wrecked  fortune.  Mrs.  Byron  took  up  her  residence  at 
Aberdeen  ;  and  her  "  lame  brat,"  as  she  called  him  in  her  fits,  was  sent  for  a  year  to  a  private  school  at  ss.  a 
quarter,  and  afterwards  to  the  grammar  school  of  the  town.  Many  little  stories  are  told  of  the  boy's  affectionate 
gratitude  and  venturesome  chivalry,  as  well  of  his  exactmg  and  passionate  temper.  The  sisters  Gray,  who  were 
his  successive  nurses,  found  him  tractable  enough  under  kind  treatment  His  mother,  whose  notion  of  discipline 
cooiisted  in  hurUng  things  at  him  when  he  was  disobedient,  had  no  authority  over  him ;  he  met  her  violence 
sometimes  with  sullen  resistance,  sometimes  with  defiant  mockery ;  and  once,  he  tells  us,  they  had  to  wrench 
from  him  a  knife  which  he  was  raising  to  /..s  breasL  At  school  he  passed  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  class,  bur 
with  all  his  ambition  he  was  too  self-willed  to  take  kindly  to.prescribed  tasks,  too  emotional  for  dry  intellectua. 
work;  and  he  probably  learned  more  from  Mary  Gray,  who  taught  him  the  Psalms  and  the  Bible,  than  he  did 
from  his  schoolmaster.  Before  he  left  Aberdeen,  which  he  did  on  the  death  of  his  grand-imcle,  and  hu  accessiop 
to  the  peerage  in  May,  1798,  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  precocious  mtensity  of  his  affections  by  falling 
a  k>ve  with  his  cousin  Mary  Duff.  So  strong  a  hold  did  this  passion  take  of  him,  that  six  years  afterwards  h 
nearly  went  into  convulsions  on  hearing  of  her  marriage. 

Soon  after,  Byron's  mother,  who  had  frequendy  taken  advice  for  the  cure  of  his  lame  foot,  went  with  him  t»^ 
Nottingham,  and  placed  him  under  the  cure  of  an  empiric,  who  tortured  him  to  no  purpose.    The  torture  w" 
renewed,  under  the  advice  of  a  London  physician,  at  Dr.  Glennie's  school  at  Dulwich,  at  which  he  was  entcrC 
to  die  summer  of  2799 ;  and  at  last  the  foot,  as  he  wrote  his  Scotch  nurse,  was  so  far  restored  that  he  was  able . 
pot  on  a  common  boot    He  was  two  years  with  Dr.  Glennie,  and,  though  he  made  but  little  progress  in  h 
dassical  studies,  he  had  the  run  of  his  master's  library,  and  added  greatly  to  his  general  information.    Before  he 
left  for  Harrow  he  had  contracted  another  passion  for  hb  cousin  Margaret  Parker,  so  intense  that  he  could  not 
est  or  sleep  when  he  was  looking  forward  to  meetfng  her     He  went  to  Harrow  m  i8o«,  "^  wild  northern  colt" 
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as  the  head-master  said  of  him,  very  much  behind  his  age  in  Latin  and  Greek.  This  def  ciency  he  never  quite 
overcame.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  warmth  of  his  friendships  at  Harrow,  and  his  chivalry  in  defending 
his  jimiors.  In  the  vacation  of  1803  he  again  fell  in  love — this  time  more  seriously — with  Miss  Chaworth,  whose 
grandfather  the  "  wicked  Lord  Byron  *'  had  killed.  In  the  melancholy  moods  of  his  after  life  her  rejection  o{ 
him  was  often  a  subject  of  passionate  regret 

Byron's  residence  at  Cambridge  (Trinity  College,  1805  to  1808,  with  interval  of  a  year}  added  little  to  his 
knowledge  of  academical  learning.  The  arts  in  which  he  qualified  himself  to  graduate  were  swimming,  riding, 
fencing,  boxing,  drinking,  gaming,  and  the  otho*  occupations  of  idle  undergraduates.  When  he  went  up  to  Cam- 
bridge he  was  wretched,  he  teMs  us,  partly  from  leaving  Harrow,  chiefly,  it  may  be  pre»imed,  fir<»i  the  want 
of  money.  His  friend,  Scrope  Davies,  lent  him  large  sums,  and  he  lived  with  a  certain  d^ree  of  reckless 
happiness. 

Much  more  unportant  than  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  as  bearing  on  his  mental  development,  was  his  year's 
residence  at  SouthwelL  From  that  happy  period,  which  saw  the  serious  dawn  of  his  genius,  M.  Taine  has  picked 
out  only  the  unhappy  violent  quarrel  with  his  mother,  which  wns  the  cause  of  its  termination.  His  intimacy 
with  the  Pigotts,  and  the  expansion  of  his  poetic  genius  imdcr  their  genial  encouragement,  are  much  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  this  culmination  of  miserable  bickerings,  which  he  was  now  strong  enough  to  biugh  at  when 
the  domestic  storm  was  over.  He  had  scribbled  many  verses  at  Harrow,  but  had  been  too  shy  to  show  them  to 
his  roistering  friends ;  and  now,  finding  for  the  first  time  an  admiring  audience,  he  put  forth  his  powers  in  earnest, 
as  was  only  possible  to  him  when  under  the  influence  of  love  or  defiance.  The  result  came  before  the  public  in  the 
Hours  of  Idleness t  puUshed  by  Ridge,  of  Newark,  in  March  1807.  The  poems  in  that  collection  have  some- 
thing of  the  insipidity  of  the  circumstances  that  gave  them  birth,  but  the  fact  of  publication  bound  him  to  his 
vocation  to  a  d^ree  of  which  he  was  not  at  all  aware.  Hitherto  his  ambition  had  pointed  toward  politics  as  his 
natural  field,  and  he  said  as  much  in  the  somewhat  disdainfUl  preface  to  his  poems.  Putting  his  ambition  into 
verse,  he  characteristically  compared  himself  to  a  slumbering  volcano,  and  longed  to  burst  on  the  world  as  a 
Fox  or  a  Chatham.  But  the  Hours  qf  Idleness  decided  his  career  for  him.  When  he  went  back  to  Trinity 
College  he  could  not  help  eagerly  watching  their  effect.  Again  and  again  he  wrote  to  the  friendly  Miss  Pigott 
to  hear  how  they  were  succeeding.  He  was  prepared  for  defeat,  he  said,  and  he  promised  to  take  vengeance  on 
adverse  critics.  He  was  made  a  new  man  by  the  publication ;  he  had  tasted  public  applause  and  longed  for 
more  of  it  It  was  then  that  he  carefully  examined  himself  and  took  stock  of  his  acquirements  in  the  very 
remarkable  document  dated  November  30, 1807,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
his  studies.  In  the  midst  of  his  rollicking  set  at  Cambridge  he  was  secretly  girding  up  his  loins  and  collecting  his 
powers  to  make  a  grand  irtruggle  for  fame.  Perhaps  no  poet  was  ever  drawn  out  so  directly  by  the  thirst  for 
public  honor.    He  launched  himself  bodily  before  the  world,  almost  ravenous  for  sympathy  and  homage. 

It  is  generally  said  that  but  for  the  savage  attack  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  the  spring  of  x8o8  Byron 
might  never  have  retiuned  to  poetry.  But  the  feet  Is  that  the  review  did  not  appear  till  a  year  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Hours  of  Idleness  t  and,  in  die  interval,  Byron,  for  all  his  fere  well  to  poetry,  was  "scribbling,"  as  he 
called  it,  more  furiously  than  ever.  *'  I  have  written,"  he  wrote  to  Miss  Pigott,  six  months  before  the  Edinburgh 
attack,  "  a  14  pages  of  a  novel ;  one  poem  of  380  lines  to  be  published  (without  my  name)  in  a  few  weeks  with 
notes ;  560  Hnes  of  Bosworth  Fields  and  250  Imes  of  another  poem  in  rhyme,  besides  half  a  dozen  smaller 
pieces.  The  poem  to  be  published  is  a  satire."  This  satire  was  the  poem  which  he  aflerwards  converted  into  a 
reply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He  anticipated  censure  and  forearmed  himself— always  as  eager  to  defy  re- 
proof as  h^  was  to  win  applause.  Apparently  he  put  off  publishing  his  satire  till  all  his  critics  had  had  their  say, 
and  he  should  know  exactly  where  to  hit.  When  the  attack  came  it  wounded  him  bitterly ;  a  friend  who 
called  on  him  at  the  time  thought  from  the  fierce  light  in  his  eye  that  he  had  received  a  challenge.  He  was  m 
no  hurry,  however,  to  publish  ;  he  worked  at  leisure,  resting  confident  in  the  consciousness  of  his  powers,  and 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  the  spring  of  1809.  When  it  did  appear 
the  authorship  was  soon  discovered,  and  it  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  To  us  who  look  back  upon  it  dispassionatel  y . 
and  compare  its  somewhat  heavy  and  mechanical  couplets  with  the  exquisite  l^htncss  and  telling  point  of  i\s 
antitype  the  Dunciad,  the  satire  appears  to  possess  no  great  force ;  but  the  personalities  told  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  vague  unrest  in  the  literary  world  at  the  outspoken  severity  and  sometimes  truculent  maUce  of  the 
Scotch  review,  and  the  injured  poet  had  his  revenge  in  a  general  acknowledgment  that  the  objects  of  his  wrath 
deserved  castigation,  and  that  the  lash  was  well  laid  on. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  satire,  Byron,  In  June,  1809,  left  for  his  travels  on  the  Continent ;  and  one 
would  have  expected  that  the  yoimg  lord,  with  the  wreath  of  triumph  still  fresh  on  his  head  after  his  first  literary 
batde,  would  have  gone  on  his  jotuDey  with  satisfection  and  with  h<^ful  curiosity.    He  sailed  in  deep  dejection, 
with  the  bittcmess  of  a  man  whofeek  himself  fiiendless  and  solitary,  and  he  returned  after  two  years'  wander- 
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mg  in  Spain,  Albania,  Greece,  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  sadder  than  before.  Why  was  this  7  Those  who 
identify  him  with  his  own  Childe  Harold  are  ready  with  the  answer  that  he  had  lived  a  life  of  disBoIute  pleasure, 
and  was  already  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  experiencing  the  pains  of  satiety  and  exhaustion.  But  this  is  not 
bwne  out  by  such  scanty  light  as  he  and  his  friends  have  thrown  upon  hk  life  at  this  period.  He  himself  always 
protested,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  against  being  identified  with  Childe  Harold.  Childe  Harold's  manor 
was  an  old  monastic  residence ;  he  left  his  country  in  bitter  sadness ;  in  the  original  MS.  hb  name  Mras  Childe 
Bumn ;  he  left  behind  him  a  mother  and  a  aster ;  and  he  passed  through  the  scenes  of  Byron's  travels.  But 
there  the  resemblance,  which  is  really  confined,  as  the  auUwr  alleged,  to  local  details,  ends.  There  is  no  reason 
to  disbdieve  the  audior's  affirmation  that  Childe  Harold  was  a  purely  fictitious  character  "  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  giving  ^some  connection  to  the  piece."  To  make  him  what  he  intended — "a  modem  Timon,  perhaps  a 
poetical  Zeluco  " — ^the  poet  drew,  no  doubt,  upon  his  own  gloomier  moods  ;  he  felt  occasionally  as  he  nudces 
Harold  feel  habitually,  but  the  process  was  much  more  dramatic  than  the  world  in  spite  of  his  protests  took  for 
granted.  Byron,  with  all  his  bitter  moods  of  forlorn  despondency,  was  too  susceptible  a  spirit  to  stalk  "  in  joyless 
rererie  "  through  the  south  of  Europe,  as  his  letters  home  testify.  And  we  know  that  his  fiction  of  the  Baccha- 
nalian feasts  in  the  monastery,  with  "  Paphian  girls "  and  "  flatterers  and  parasites,"  is  not  at  all  like  what 
actually  occurred  at  Newstead  Abbey.  Hiere  were  no  laughing  dames  there  except  the  domestics,  and  the 
flatterers  and  parasites  were  his  bosom  fiiends  whom  he  loved  with  a  romantic  ardor.  They  held  "  high  jinks  " 
there  as  any  young  men  might  have  done,  masqueraded  about  in  monkish  habits  to  be  in  whimsical  conformity 
with  the  place,  practiced  pistol  shooting  in  the  old  hall,  had  a  wolf  and  a  bear  chained  at  the  entrance,  had  the 
garden  dug  up  in  search  of  concealed  treasiure,  found  a  skull  there,  had  it  made  into  a  cup,  and  passed  the  cup 
round  after  dinner  with  the  conceit  that  their  mouths  did  it  less  harm  than  the  worms,  and  that  when  its  wit  had 
ceased  to  sparkle,  h  had  better  be  filled  with  Burgundy  to  make  other  wits  sparkle  than  lie  rotting  in  the  earth. 
ByroD  himself  was  too  poor,  as  Moore  has  remarked,  to  keep  a  harem,  had  such  heen  his  wish.  He  is  known  to 
have  had  a  romantic  passion  for  agirl  who  used  to  travel  with  him  in  England  in  boy's  clothes ;  but  whoever 
thinks  he  was  satiated  with  the  poor  creature's  devotion  to  him,  should  read  the  concluding  stanzas  of  the  second 
canto  of  Childe  Harold,  where  the  poet  speaks  in  his  own  person  and  laments  her  death  in  language  utterly  out 
of  keeping  with  the  dark,  unfeeling  mood  of  his  "  Modem  Hmon."  One  can  then  understand  why  he  should 
have  said  he  wotdd  not  for  worlds  be  a  man  like  his  hero.  There  is  really  very  little  of  the  personage  Childe 
Harold  in  the  poem  ;  the  poet  simply  had  him  by  hu  side  as  a  connecting  link  while  he  described  die  scenes 
through  which  he  passed.  In  the  last  two  cantos  incleed,  Byron,  seeing  that  the  public  had  identified  him  with 
Clulde  Harold,  and  then  more  defiant  of  public  opinion,  hardly  cared  to  keep  up  the  separation  between  his  own 
character  and  the  pilgrim's  ;  and  in  the  last  canto  he  avowedly  makes  them  coalesce. 

To  look  for  the  causes  of  moodmess  and  melancholy  in  material  circumstances  is  a  very  fooUsh  quest,  but 
we  may  be  certain  that  insufficiency  of  this  world's  money  and  the  daily  vexations  and  insults  to  which  his  rank 
was  thereby  exposed,  had  much  more  to  do  with  Byron's  youthful  gloom  than  satiety  of  this  world's  pleasures. 
His  embarrassed  finances,  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  respect  due  to  his  title,  formed  a  constant  soturce 
of  annoyance,  and  put  his  whole  system  into  a  morbid  condition,  in  which  every  little  slight  and  repulse  festered 
and  rankled  with  exaggerated  virulence.  From  the  daily  humiliations  and  impertinences  to  which  his  false  position 
subjected  bun,  aggravated  by  his  jealous  and  suspicious  irritability,  he  may  have  turned  sometimes  to  Childe 
Harold's  consoladons — "  the  harlot  and  the  bowl,"  but  hts  nature  prompted  him  rather  to  forget  his  vexations  in 
purer  and  worthier  objects.  Unfortunately  for  him,  such  impetuous  and  passionate  affections  as  his  could  rarely 
find  the  req>onse  for  which  he  craved.  In  those  few  cases  where  devotion  was  repaid  by  adoration,  the  warmth 
of  his  gratitude  was  unbounded ;  he  loaded  poor  Thyrza's  memory  with  caresses,  careless  of  what  the  world 
m^^  say,  remembering  only  that  the  poor  girl  clung  to  him  with  unselfish  love. 

Nothing  ever  racked  him  with  sharper  angiikh  than  the  death  of  her  whom  he  mourned  under  the  name  of 
Thyrza.  To  know  the  bitterness  of  his  struggle  with  this  sorrow  we  have  only  to  look  at  what  he  wrote  on  the 
day  that  the  news  reached  him  (October  xi,  z8ii).  Some  of  his  wildest  and  most  fiercely  misanthropical  verse, 
as  well  as  some  of  his  sweetest  and  saddest,  belongs  to  that  saddest  of  dates  on  his  calendar.  It  is  time  that 
OTTirthfng  were  done  to  trace  this  attachment,  which  has  been  strangely  overk>oked  by  the  essayists  and 
bK^;raphers.  It  furnishes  an  important  clue  to  Byron's  characters,  and  is,  indeed,  of  hardly  leas  importance  than 
his  later  attachment  to  the  Countess  G\iicck>li.  Mr.  John  Morley.  in  an  essay  which  oi^ht  to  be  read  by  every- 
body who  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  Byron's  poetry  as  a  revolutionary  force  in  itself,  remarks  upon  the  respect 
whxh  Byron,  with  all  his  raillery  of  the  married  state  in  modem  society,  still  shows  for  the  domestic  idea.  It  is 
against  the  artifioal  union,  the  marriage  of  convemence,  that  his  scorn  is  directed.  However  cynically  or  moura- 
felly  he  laments  tts  tnfrequence  he  always  upholds  singleness  of  attachment  as  an  ideal,  and  points  with  laughter 
or  with  tears  at  the  way  m  which  it  is  cut  short  where  it  does  exist    Who  Thyrza  was  can  probably  never  be 
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known,  but,  in  trying  to  convey  die  impression  that  she  was  purely  imagmary,  probably  with  the  intention  of 
shielding  his  friend's  memory  by  declaring  him  innocent  of  a  relationship  unsanctioned  by  society,  Moore  really 
did  Byron  an  injustice.  The  poor  girl,  whoever  she  was,  and  however  much  she  was  deified  after  her  death  by 
his  imagination,  would  really  seem  to  have  been  his  grand  passion.  Her  "  dear  sacred  name  "  his  hand,  he  sajrs 
years  afterwards,  would  have  trembled  to  write ;  he  "  wished  it  forever  unrevealed.**  When  he  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  he  was  deeply  agitated  and  b^ged  her  never  to  rectu:  to  the  subject  In  his 
youmtdf  with  Thyrza  in  his  memory,  we  find  him  writing  with  contempt  of  the  amours  of  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  scoffing  at  the  idea  of  their  applying  the  name  of  love  to  favors  that,  more  or  less  directly,  could  be 
pitfchased.  He  has  recorded  the  fiu:t  that  when  he  drew  the  portrait  of  Znleika  his  whole  soul  was  full  of  her 
memory,  and  her  image  was  again  before  him  when  he  described  the  relationship  between  Zara  and.  the 
disguiseci  Gulnare.  Indeed,  she  is  the  presiding  genius  of  his  Eastern  Tales.  Conrad,  with  all  his  conscious 
villany,  had  one  redeeming  passion — "  love  unchangeable,  unchanged."  The  Giaour,  too,  loved  but  one ; — he 
leamt  that  lesKm  from  the  birds,  and  despised  "  the  fool  still  prone  to  range,"  and  "  envied  not  his  varied  joys." 
All  these  portraittn-es  of  single-hearted  devotion  are  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Thyrza.  the  "  more  than  fnend," 
commemorated  in  the  second  canto  of  Chxlde  Harold.  Medora's  song  in  the  Corsair ,  **  Deep  in  my  soul  that 
tender  secret  dwells,"  though  not  faultless  as  a  lyric,  is  one  of  his  most  beautiful  expressions  of  this  mournful 
sentiment.  There  seems  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  mysterious  object  of  Manfred's  love  and  remorse  b 
another  of  the  forms  that  she  took  in  his  imagination. 

For  some  tune  after  his  return  to  England,  Byron  lived  at  Newstead  very  tmhappily.  He  wrote  that  he 
was  growing  nervous,  really,  wretchedly,  ridiculously,  fine-ladically  nervoxis.  He  could  not  arrange  his 
thoughts — he  feared  his  brain  was  giving  way  and  that  it  would  end  in  madness— and  he  felt  occasionally  a 
strange  tendency  to  mirth.  At  other  times  he  thought  more  soberly  of  parliament  as  a  diversion.  He  went  to 
London,  not  to  plunge  into  a  lawless  and  pitiless  course  of  crime,  but  to  enter  ujxm  a  political  career.  He  had 
spoken  two  or  three  times  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ineffectively  however,  when  the  publication  of  Childe  Harold 
put  an  end  to  his  parliamentary  ambitions.  "  When  Childe  Harold  was  published,"  he  says,  •*  nobody  thought 
of  my  prose  afterwards,  nor  indeed  did  I." 

It  has  often  been  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  the  instantaneous  and  wide  spread  popularity  of  Childe 
Harold,  which  Byron  so  well  expressed  m  the  saying  "  I  awoke  one  morning  and  foimd  myself  famous."  Chief 
among  the  secondary  causes  was  the  warm  sympathy  between  the  poet  and  his  readers,  the  direct  interest  of 
his  theme  for  the  time.  In  the  spring  of  x8x3  England  was  in  the  very  crisis  of  a  struggle  for  existence.  It  was 
just  before  Napoleon  set  out  for  Moscow.  An  English  army  was  standing  on  its  defensive  in  Portugal,  with  diffi- 
culty holding  its  own.  The  nation  was  trembling  for  its  safety.  The  dreaded  Bonaparte's  next  .movement  was 
uncertain.  Rumor  was  busy  with  alarms  and  it  was  feared  that  their  own  shores  would  be  invaded.  The  heart 
of  EkigUmd  was  beating  high  with  patriotic  resolution,  and  all  through  the  country  men  were  arming  and 
drilling  for  self  defence. 

What  were  the  leading  English  poets  doing  in  the  midst  of  all  this  T  Scott,  the  most  popular  of  the  tuneful 
brotherhood,  was  celebrating  the  exploits  of  William  of  Deloraine  and  Marmion.  Coleridge's  Christabel  was  lying 
in  manuscript,  and  his  poetic  power  was  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  Southey  was  floundering  in  the  dim 
sea  <^  Hindu  mythology.  Rogers  was  content  with  his  Pleasures  <f  Memory.  Wordsworth  took  a  meditative 
interest  in  public  aflairs,  but  hb  poems,  though  fine  as  compo»tions,  lacked  the  fire  and  sinew,  the  ardent  direct- 
••epB  of  popular  verse.  In  the  eariier  stages  of  the  war  Campbell  had  electrified  the  country  with  his  heart  stirring 
w;$gs ;  but  in  18x2  he  had  retired  from  the  post  of  Tyrtaeus  to  become  the  poet  of  Gertrude  tf  Wyoming. 
Moore  confined  himself  to  political  squibs  and  vranton  little  lays  for  the  boudoir.  No  wonder  that  when  at  last 
a  poet  did  appear  whose  artistic  creations  were  throbbing  with  the  life  of  his  own  age,  who  felt  in  what  century 
be  was  living,  he  should  quickly  mount  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  fame.  There  was  not  a  parish  in  Great 
Britain  in  which  there  was  not  some  household  that  had  a  direct  personal  interest  !n  the  scenes  of  the  pilgrim's 
travels—"  some  friend,  some  brother  there."  Nor  was  the  effect  confined  to  England.  Byron  spoke  on 
a  theme  that  commanded  all  Europe  as  his  audience,  and  the  spell  by  which  he  bound  them  was  the 
stronger  that,  while  expressing  their  most  mtense  feelings,  he  lifted  them  with  the  irresistible  power  of  his  song 
above  the  paau^  anxieties  of  the  moment  Loose  and  rambling  as  Childe  Harold  is,  it  yet  had  for  the  time  an 
tmconscious  art.  It  entered  the  absorbing  tumult  of  a  hot  and  feverish  struggle  and  opened  a  way  in  the  dark 
clouds  gathering  over  the  combatants  through  which  they  could  see  the  blue  vault  and  the  shining  stars.  If  the 
yoimg  poet  had  only  thrown  himself  forward  to  ridicule  the  vanity  of  their  struggles  he  would  certainly  have 
been  spumed  aside  m  the  heat  of  the  fight  with  anger  and  contempt ;  but  his  sympathy  with  the  Spanish  peasant, 
his  worship  of  the  stenic  wonders  of  the  country,  his  admiration  for  the  heroism  of  the  women,  his  ardent  battle 
%y  of  freedom,  showed  that  the  pulse  of  hprnifin — heroism  ccmsdous  of  the  worst  that  could  happen  and 
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undismayed  by  the  prospect— beat  beneath  the  garb  of  the  cynic.  It  may  have  been  by  unconscious  art,  but  it 
waa  not  without  dramatic  propriety  that  Byrcm  turned  in  his  second  canto  from  the  batdefields  of  Spain 

"  With  Unod'red  tresses  deepening  in  the  son. 
And  death-shot  giowiog  in  his  fiery  hands—" 

to  "  Amgusi  Aiketuh**  **  mneigni  ^day*^  and  the  "vamisked  Jurds  lofiy  moHntL"  In  that  terrible  time  of 
change,  when  every  state  in  Europe  was  shaken  to  its  foundation,  there  was  a  profound  meaning  in  placing  before 
men's  eyes  he  departed  greatness  of  Greece ;  and  the  mournful  scepticism  of  ChUtU  Hetrald  was  not  resented 
atatimewhenit  layattherootof  every  heart  to  adc:  Is  therea  God  in  heaven  to  see  such  dest^ation,  and  withhold 
hshand  t 

Daring  the  next  four  years  Byron  lived  in  London,  but  the  iariiionable  society  in  which  he  mixed  at  this 
period  and  the  flattery  lavished  on  him  do  not  appear  to  have  had  a  favoraUe  effect  upon  his  genius.  He 
produced  in  rapid  succession  the  Giaour  (May  ifii3),  Tfu  Bride  qf  Abytios  (December  1813),  Corsair, 
January  1814),  Lara  (August  1814),  Si^e  of  Corinth  (January  18x6),  Parisina  (February  18x6).  The  best  of 
these  is  the  fiist,  but  they  were  received  with  an  enthusiasm  which  rose  higher  and  hq^her  with  each  successive 
publication, 

In  November,  18x3.  Byron  ^rogoatd  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Milbanke.  only  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke. 
"an  digible  party."  he  owned  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  thoi^h  he  "  did  not  address  her  with  these  views."  His 
suit  was  rejected,  but  she  expressed  a  wish  to  correqx>nd  with  him.  In  September,  18x4,  he  made  another  pro> 
pooal.  which  was  accepted,  and  the  marriage  took  place  on  January  3,  1815.  On  xoth  December  a  daughter, 
oamed  AugiBta  Ida,  was  bom.  On  xsth  January,  x8x6.  Lady  Byron  left  her  husband's  house  in  London  on  a 
visk  to  her  father  at  Kirby  Mallory.  On  the  way  &he  wrote  an  affectionafie  letter  to  Byron,  b^inning  "  Dear 
Dude."  and  signed  "  Your  Pippin."  A  few  days  after  he  heard  from  her  father  tha%she  had  resolved  never  to 
return  to  him,  and  this  intelUg^ence  was  soon  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  herself.  In  the  course  of  next  month  a 
formal  deed  of  separation  was  drawn  up  and  signed.  This  is  Moore's  account  of  the  affair.  Lady  Byron's 
account,  published  on  the  appearance  of  Moore's  Li/t,  differs  chiefly  as  regards  the  part  taken  by  her  parents 
in  Iffingixtg  about  the  separation.  Byron  suspected  her  mother's  mfluence.  Lady  Bynm  took  the  whole 
responsibility  on  herselC  Before  she  left  town  she  thought  Byron  mad  and  consulted  Dr.  Baillie.  Dr.  Baillie 
pemaded  her  that  this  was  an  illusion.  She  then  told  her  parents  that  she  desired  a  separation.  The 
grounds  upon  which  she  desired  this  were  submitted  by  her  mother  to  Dr.  Lushington,  who  wrote  that  they 
justified  a  separation,  but  advised  a  reconciliation.  Then  Lady  Byron  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Lushmgton  and 
rommimirated  certain  &cts,  after  which  he  declared  a  reconciliation  imposable.  A  celebrated  authoress,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beedier  Stowe,  who  was  only  slighdy  acquainted  with  Lady  Byron,  has,  as  is  well  known,  made  a 
definite  statement  on  this  subject  implicating  a  member  of  Lord  Byron's  own  family.  Apart  from  notorious 
infiddity  on  his  part,  and  ill  treatment  in  other  respects,  it  was  whispered  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
incest  with  his  half  sister  Augusta.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  say  that  this  last  statement  is  virtually  contra- 
dicted by  Lady  Byron's  own  behavbr,  as  she  remained  on  mtimate  terms  with  the  lady  referred  to  afler  separa- 
tion fifom  her  husband.    Mrs.  Leah's  whole  life  and  character  render  the  supposition  of  her  guilt  improbable. 

The  real  cause  of  the  separation  between  Byron  and  his  wife  must  always  remain  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
debate,  no  absolute  proof  being  possible,  and  disputants  reasoning  on  the  presumptions  according  to  tempera- 
ment and  prepoeses5i<m.  Byron's  own  statement  that  the  causes  were  too  trivial  ever  to  be  found  out  probably 
cmaes  nearest  the  truth.  That  their  tempers  were  incompatible,  that  without  treating  her  with  deliberate 
criKlty  he  tried  her  forbearance  in  many  ways,  and  behaved  as  no  husband  ought  to  do,  that  for  her  own  happi- 
ness dte  had  every  reason  to  demand  a  separation  will  readily  be  believed.  After  her  marriage  a  huge  acctunu- 
btion  of  debtors  b^an  to  press  their  claims.  No  less  than  nine  executions  were  put  In  force  in  his  house  in  one 
year.  Then  to  Byron  a  wife  who  could  coldly  ask  him  **  when  he  meant  to  give  up  hb  bad  habit  of  making 
venes,"  must  have  had  a  terrible  power  of  annoyance.  Her  perfect  self-control  and  imperturbable  serenity 
her  power  of  never  forgetting  an  injury  and  taking  revenge  with  angeUc  sweetness  and  apparent  innocence  of 
v^ictive  intention,  must  have  been  perflecdy  maddening  to  such  a  man. 

A  great  revulsion  in  popular  feeling  took  place  toward  Byron  upon  the  announcement  of  his  separation 
from  hb  wife.  Just  as  four  years  before  he  became  the  popular  idol  in  one  day,  in  one  day  he  became  the  object 
of  miiveml  execration.  Lampooned  in  the  newspapers,  hissed  in  the  theatres,  he  took  leave  of  England  in  Aprfl, 
18x6,  never  to  return.  Hb  first  place  of  residence  was  Diodati,  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva.  Here 
he  met  Shelley  and  hb  family,  consisting  of  hb  infant  son,  Wolbtonecraft  Godwin,  its  yet  tmwedded  mother, 
aiMl  Jas»e  Clermont,  a  young  woman,  daughter  of  a  widow  whom  Godwin  had  married  after  the  death  of  Mary 
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Wolktonecmft  Byron  had  never  seen  either  of  them  before,  but  in  barely  nine  months  Miss  Clermont  became 
the  mother  of  his  daughter  Allegra.  The  child  when  ao  months  old  was  sent  to  him  at  Venice,  and  he  provided 
for  her  supporL    She  died  at  the  age  of  five  years. 

Byron's  expatriation  from  his  native  land  was  really  a  most  fortunate  step  both  for  his  happiness  and  his 
genius.  Abroad,  he  consented  to  the  sale  of  Newstead,  and  his  income  enabled  him  to  live  without  being  subject 
to  the  constant  indignities  which  were  a  torture  to  him  at  home.  There  also  he  found  the  soUtude  which  he  had 
always  deared.  "  Society/'  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  "  as  now  constituted,  ia  fatal  to  all  great  original 
undertakings  of  every  kind.'' 

In  October,  z8i6,  Byron  left  Switzerland,  leaving  behind  hk  unborn  child  and  its  mother,  and  in  November 
took  up  his  abode  in  Venice,  where  he  remained  three  years.  It  b  stated  he  had  hardly  been  located  in  his 
apartments  ten  days  before  he  entered  into  a  liaison  with  the  yotmg  wife  of  the  elderly  Venetian  landlord  from 
whom  he  rented  his  room&  His  travels  through  Flanders  past  the  field  of  Waterloo  appear  in  the  third  canto  o^ 
Ckilde  Harold  (May  to  July  x8z6} ;  the  idea  of  writing  Manfred  (begun  m  September  z8i6,  finkhed  February 
18x7)  occurred  to  him  on  the  Jungfrau,  where  the  scene  is  laid.  In  Venice  he  also  wrote  the  fourth  canto  of 
Ckilde  Harold  (June  18x7),  Bep^  (October  X817),  Ode  to  Venice  (July  1818),  first  canto  of  Don  Juan  (Sep- 
tember z8x8},  Mameppa  (October  1818},  second  canto  of  Don  yuan  (December  x8x8},  third  and  fourth  cantos 
finished  November  1819.  The  bare  mention  of  his  literary  work  shows  that  the  reports  of  the  debauchery  in 
which  he  lived  at  Venice,  and  firom  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  rescued  by  the  Countess  Guicdoli,  must  be 
taken  with  a  qualification. 

Teresa  Guicdoli  was  the  daughter  of  Co\mt  Gamba,  and  some  months  before,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  had 
become  the  third  wife  of  Count  Guicdoli,  a  wealthy  nobleman  of  the  Romagna,  more  than  sixty  years  old. 
It  would  appear  that  the  attachment  between  Byron  and  the  countess  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  s^^ht.  It  is 
extraordinary  to  read  that  on  the  old  count  removing  his  wife  to  Ravenna,  where  she  became  dangerously  ill, 
it  was  thought  that  nothin^could  save  her  life  but  the  presence  of  her  lover  and  that  Byron  visited  her  at  the 
joint  soUdtation  of  her  fadier,  brother,  and  husband.  Here  he  remained  two  yean,  Af^  the  lapse  of  some  time 
the  Count  Guicdoli  became  less  pliable  and  demanded  that  Byron  should  be  given  up.  The  countess  demurred, 
and  thoi^ht  it  rather  hard  she  should  be  the  only  woman  in  Romagna  who  might  not  have  an  amico.  A  formal 
separation  between  the  count  and  his  wife  ensued  in  consequence  of  thk  dispute.  In  January,  x8ao,  the  countess 
occupied,  under  her  father  Count  Gamba's  presence  and  sanction,  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  same  house  with  Byron 
at  Ravenna ;  and  although  the  families  were  formally  separate  the  union  was  not  broken  till  Byron's  departure 
for  Greece.  When  two  years  later,  in  182 1,  the  Gambas,  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  revolutionary 
movements,  were  ordered  to  quit  Ravenna,  Byron  removed  to  Pisa  and  lived  with  them  imder  the 
same  roof  as  before.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  also  was  received  into  Byron's  house  with  his  wife  and  children,  has 
given  us  a  somewhat  ill-natured  but  suffidently  faithful  accoimt  of  his  life  here,  which  was  simply  that  of 
a  busy  domesticated  literary  man,  with  a  taste  for  riding,  swimming,  and  marksmanship.  During  Byron's  resi- 
dence here  Shelley  was  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of  ^ezzia.  In  September,  1822,  the  Gambas  were  ordered  by  the 
Tuscan  Government  to  quit  Pisa,  and  Byron  removed  with  them  to  Genoa.  His  life  at  Genoa  has  been 
described  with  traces  of  airy  malice,  but  with  much  vivadty  and  abundance  of  detail,  by  Lady  Blessington. 

While  he  lived  with  the  Countess  Guicdoli  Byron's  literary  activity  was  prodigious.  The  following  is  the 
list :— Translation  of  the  first  canto  oiMorgante  Maggiore^  February  i8ao ;  the  Prophecy  0/ Dante y  March  1820 ; 
translation  oi  Francesca  de  Rimini,  March  1820 ;  Marino  FalierOt  April  to  July  1S30 ;  fifth  canto  oi  Don  ^nan, 
October  to  November  1820;  Sardanapaltts,  January  to  May  x82x  ;  TTte  Sines,  November  X820 ;  Letters  on 
Bowles,  February  and  March  xSzx  ;  Tlu  Two  Foscari,  June  to  July  x8ai ;  Cam,  July  to  September  1821 ; 
Vision  qf  y%uigment,  September  zSaz  ;  Heaven  and  Earth,  October  i8ax  ;  Werner,  November  x82x  to  Janu- 
ary X822 :  Deformed  Tran^ormed,  b^^n  November  x8ax,  finished  August  z8aa  ;  Don  Jnan,  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  cantos,  February  x82a  ;  ninth,  tenth  and  Seventh  cantos,  August  X822  ;  Jhe  Age  qf  Bronse,  January 
1823 ;  The  Island,  February  1823 ;  Don  Juan,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cantos,  February  1823. 

This  quiet  industrious  life,  however,  did  not  cure  him  of  his  constitudonal  melancholy  and  restlessness.  The 
curse  of  his  nature  was  that  he  exhausted  his  pleasures  too  quickly.  Much  as  he  enjoyed  the  success  of  the 
works  which  flowed  with  such  rapidity  from  his  pen,  he  began  to  harp  on  what  he  might  have  done.  He  became 
dissatisfied  with  past  triumphs,  and  hungered  for  new  distinction.  In  this  spirit,  toward  the  end  of  1821,  be  com- 
menced those  n^otiations  for  the  pubIk:auonof  a  journal  in  England  in  conjunction  with  Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
which  ended  in  the  abortive  LiberaL  The  Vision  qf  judgment,  the  greatest  of  modem  satires,  appeared  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Liberal,  in  the  summer  of  1822.  According  to  Moore,  the  s^  of  an  intention  to  take  an 
active  part  in  alliance  with  English  Radicalism  did  more  to  make  Byron  impopular  in  England  than  the  most 
shockmg  of  his  poems.  In  the  England  of  those  day<i  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  classes  formed  the  great  bulk  of 
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readers,  and  they  were  Tories  to  a  man.  Fortunately  for  hb  popularity  he  was  brought,  througli  his  well  known 
aipBratioas  for  popular  liberty,  into  connection  with  the  London  Greek  committee,  of  which  he  was  appobtcd 
a  member  in  1833.  He  at  once  decided  to  take  action,  raised  50.000  crowns,  bought  an  English  brig  of  X3o  tons, 
and  sailed  from  Genoa  with  arms  and  amraimition  in  July.  The  high  hopes  with  which  he  set  out  were  soon 
laoken  down.  The  Greeks  had  no  plans,  and  he  was  compelled  to  spend  five  months  of  inglorious  delay  at 
Ccphalonia.  Reaching  Missolonghi  in  December,  after  a  chase  by  Turkish  cruisers,  he  found  dissension  among 
the  Greek  chiefs  and  insubordination  among  their  followers.  He  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  Leponto ;  but  before  anything  could  be  done  he  was  seized  with  fever,  and  died  on  the  zQth 
April,  1824. 

It  is  yet.  perhaps,  too  soon  to  hazard  a  speculation  as  to  the  permanence  of  Byron's  fame.  That  he  holds  a 
lower  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  generation  of  educated  Englishmen  than  of  hb  own  »  undeniable.  This 
s  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  poets  now  are  tried  by  more  strictly  artbtic  standards ;  verses  are  judged,  pro- 
portions measured,  rare  and  precious  excellences  appreciated  with  the  jealous  scrutiny  and  skilled  recognition  of 
professional  workmen.  Tried  by  such  standards,  Coleridge,  Keats,  and  Shelley  must  be  pronounced  Byron's 
superiors.  But  it  was  not  on  the  artistic  side  that  Byron's  strength  lay.  It  b  hb  theme  that  commands  attention, 
and  the  impetuous  vehemence  and  stormy  passion  with  which  it  b  hurried  on.  By  the  accident  of  birth  and 
drcomstances,  he  was  placed  in  opposition  to  the  exbting  order  of  things,  and  hb  daring  temper  made  him  the 
exponent  of  the  spirit  of  revolution.  Abroad,  from  the  appearance  of  Ckilde  Harold ^  Byron's  influence  has  been 
even  greater  than  at  home.  It  b  said  that  he  was  the  first  Englbhman  who  made  English  literature  known 
throt^hout  Europe.  Even  Lamartine,  who  deplored  Byron  as  the  incarnation  of  Satan,  acknowledged  hb 
power,  and  tells  us  that  he  was  afraid  to  read  him  in  hb  youth  lest  he  should  be  perverted  in  hb  beliefs.  Byron 
>s  said  to  have  largely  influenced  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Germany,  and  to  have  given  a  direct  stimulus 
to  the  liberators  of  Italy.  "  Never,"  says  Macaulay,  "  had  any  writer  so  vast  a  command  of  the  whole  eloquence 
of  scorn,  misanthropy,  and  despair."  On  the  Continent  it  may  be  said  that  hb  influence  has  mcreased  rather  than 
(£minbhed,  and  only  a  short  time  ago  a  glowing  tribute  to  hb  genius  was  written  by  Castelar,  the  literary  leader 
of  repnblicanism  in  Spain. 

In  the  United  States,  Byron  will  always  occupy  a  high  place  as  the  poet  of  the  passions,  and  it  b  said  that 
a&er  Shake&peare  he  b  the  most  popular  of  the  Englbh  poets.  The  least  successful  of  Byron's  productions,  not- 
vithstanding  the  admirable  passages  with  which  they  abotmd,  are  hb  tragedies :  the  work  that  gives  us  the 
highest  notion  •f  hb  genius,  power  and  versatility  b  hb  Don  Juan.  The  Don  b  at  times  free  and  almost  obscene, 
and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  poem  may  be  considered  immoral;  but  there  are  scattered  throughout  it  the  most 
exqwite  pieces  of  writing  and  feeling — inimitable  blendings  of  wit,  humor,  raillery,  and  pathos,  and  by  far  the 
finest  verses  Byron  ever  wrote.  He  may  be  said  to  have  created  thb  manner ;  for  the  Bemesco  style  of  the 
Italtutt,  to  which  it  has  bee:i  compared,  b  not  like  iL 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 

FREDERICK,    EARL    OF    CARLISLE, 

KNIGHT   OF   THE  GARTER,   ETC.,    ETC., 
THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  THESE  POEMS  IS  INSCRIBED, 

BY  HIS 
OBLIGED  WAKD  AKD  APPfeCTIONATB  KINSMAN, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE  TO  THE   FIRST   EDITION. 

In  submitting  to  the  public  eye  the  following  collection,  I  have  not  only  to  combat  the 
difficulties  that  writers  of  verse  generally  encounter,  but  may  incur  the  charge  of  presumption 
for  obtruding  myself  on  the  world,  when,  without  doubt,  I  might  be,  at  my  age,  more  use- 
fully employed. 

These  productions  are  the  fruits  of  the  lighter  hours  of  a  young  man  who  has  lately  com- 
pleted his  nineteenth  year.  As  they  bear  the  internal  evidence  of  a  boyish  mind,  this  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  information.  Some  few  were  written  during  the  disadvantages  of 
illness  and  depression  of  spirits:  under  the  former  influence,  **  Childish  Recollections," 
in  particular,  were  composed.  This  consideration,  though  it  cannot  excite  the  voice  of 
praise,  may  at  least  arrest  the  arm  of  censure.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  poems  has 
been  privately  printed,  at  the  request  and  for  the  perusal  of  my  friends.  I  am  sensible  that 
the  partial  and  frequently  injudicious  admiration  of  a  social  circle  is  not  the  criterion  by 
which  poetical  genius  is  to  be  estimated:  yet,  **  to  do  greatly,"  we  must  "  dare  greatly;" 
and  I  have  hazarded  my  reputation  and  feelings  in  publishing  this  volume.  **  I  have 
passed  the  Rubicon,"  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  "  cast  of  the  die."  In  the  latter  event, 
I  shall  submit  without  a  murmur;  for,  though  not  without  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  these 
effusions,  my  expectations  are  by  no  means  sanguine.  It  is  probable  that  I  may  have  dared 
much  and  done  little;  for,  in  the  wofds  of  Cowper,  **  it  is  one  thing  to  write  what  may 
please  our  friends,  who,  because  they  are  such,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  biased  in  our 
favor,  and  another  to  write  what  may  please  everybody;  because  they  who  have  no 
connection,  or  even  knowledge  of  the  author,  will  be  sure  to  find  fault  if  they  can."  To 
the  truth  of  this,  however,  I  do  not  wholly  subscribe;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  convinced  that 
these  trifles  will  not  be  treated  with  injustice.  Their  merit,  if  they  possess  any,  will  be 
liberally  allowed;  their  numerous  faults,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  expect  that  favor 
which  has  been  denied  to  others  of  maturer  years,  decided  character,  and  far  greater 
ability. 

I  have  not  aimed  at  exclusive  originality,  still  less  have  I  studied  any  particular  model 
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for  imitation :  some  translations  are  given,  of  which  many  are  paraphrastic.  In  the  original 
pieces  there  may  appear  a  casual  coincidence  with  authors  whose  works  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  read;  but  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  intentional  plagiarism.  To  produce  anything 
entirely  new,  in  an  age  so  fertile  in  rhyme,  would  be  a  Herculean  task,  as  every  subject  has 
already  been  treated  to  its  utmost  extent.  Poetry,  however,  is  not  my  primary  vocation ;  to 
divert  the  dull  moments  of  indisposition,  or  the  monotony  of  a  vacant  hour,  urged  me  <<  to 
this  sin;"  little  can  be  expected  from  so  unpromising  a  muse.  My  wreath,  scanty  as  it 
must  be,  is  all  I  shall  derive  from  these  productions;  and  I  shall  never  attempt  to  replace 
its  fading  leaves,  or  pluck  a  single  additional  sprig  from  groves  where  I  am,  at  best,  an  in- 
truder. Though  accustomed,  in  my  younger  days,  to  rove  a  careless  mountaineer  on  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  I  have  not  of  late  years  had  the  benefit  of  such  pure  air,  or  so  ele- 
vated a  residence,  as  might  enable  me  to  enter  the  lists  with  genuine  bards  who  have  enjoyed 
both  these  advantages.  But  they  derive  considerable  fame,  and  a  few  not  less  profit,  from 
their  productions:  while  I  shall  expiate  my  rashness  as  an  interloper,  certainly  without  the 
latter,  and  in  all  probability  with  a  very  slight  share  of  the  former.  I  leave  to  others 
**virum  volUare  per  ora^  I  look  to  the  few  who  will  hear  with  patience  **  dulce  est 
desipere  in  loco.''*  To  the  former  worthies  I  resign,  without  repining,  the  hope  of  immortality, 
and  content  myself  with  the  not  very  magnificent  prospect  of  ranking  amongst  "  the  mob  of 
gentlemen  who  write " — my  readers  must  determine  whether  I  dare  say  "with  ease" — or 
the  honor  of  a  posthumous  page  in  The  Catalogue  of  Royal  atid  NobU  Authors — a  work  to 
which  the  Peerage  is  under  infinite  obligations,  inasmuch  as  many  names  of  considerable 
length,  sound  and  antiquity  are  thereby  rescued  from  the  obscurity  which  unluckily  over- 
shadows several  voluminous  productions  of  their  illustrious  bearers. 

With  slight  hopes,  and  some  fears,  I  publish  this  first  and  last  attempt.  To  the  dictates 
of  young  ambition  may  be  ascribed  many  actions  more  criminal  and  equally  absurd.  To  a 
few  of  my  own  age,  the  contents  may  afford  amusement:  I  trust  they  will,  at  least,  be 
found  harmless.  It  is  highly  improbable,  from  my  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter,  that  I 
should  ever  obtrude  myself  a  second  time  on  the  public;  nor,  even  in  the  very  doubtful 
event  of  present  indulgence,  shall  I  be  tempted  to  commit  a  future  trespass  of  thie  same 
nature.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  Poems  of  a  noble  relation  of  mine,*  **  that  when 
a  man  of  rank  appeared  in  the  character  of  an  author,  he  deserved  to  have  his  merit 
handsomely  allowed,"  can  have  little  weight  with  verbal,  and  still  less  with  periodical  cen- 
sors; but  were  it  otherwise,  I  should  be  loth  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege,  and  would 
rather  incur  the  bitterest  censure  of  anonymous  criticism,  than  triumph  in  honors  granted 
solely  to  a  title. 

*  Frederick  Howard,  fifth  Earl  of  Carlide,  audior  of  fugitive  pieces  and  two  tras^dies,  was  bora  1748,  and 
dtediaxSad. 
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WRITTEN  FROM  1802  to  1807. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY,* 

COUSIN    TO    THE   AUTHOR,    AND  VERY   DEAR 
TO   HIM.f 

Hush'd  are  the  winds,  and  still  the  evening 
gloom. 
Not  e'en  a  zephyr  wanders  through  the  grove, 
Whilst  I  return   to  view  my  Margaret's  tomb, 
And  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I  love. 

Within  this  narrow  cell  reclines  her  clay. 
That    clay    where    once    such    animation 
beamed; 
The  King  of  Terrors  seized  her  as  his  prey: 
Not  worth,  nor  beauty,  have   her  life  re- 
deemed. 

Oh!  could  that  King  of  Terrors  pity  feel. 
Or  Heaven  reverse  the  dread  decrees  of  fate ! 

Not  here  the  mourner  would  his  grief  reveal, 
Not  here  the  muse  her  virtues  would  relate. 

But  wherefore  weep?    Her  matchless  spirit 
soars 
Beyond  where  splendid  shines  the  orb  of 
day; 
And*weeping  angels  lead  her  to  those  bowers 
Where    endless    pleasures    virtue's    deeds 
repay. 

And  shall  presumptuous  mortals  Heaven  ar- 
raign. 

And,  madly,  godlike  Providence  accuse? 
Ah!  00,  far  fly  from  me  attempts  so  vain; 

V\l  ne'er  submission  to  my  God  refuse. 

Yet  is  remembrance  of  those  virtues  dear. 
Yet   fresh  the  memory  of  that  beauteous 
face; 


^Admiral  PSurker^  daughter. 

t  rhe  author  claims  the  mdulgence  of  the  reader  more 
for  this  piece  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  collection; 
bat  as  it  was  written  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest 
(bdqg  composed  at  the  uge  of  fourteen),  and  his  first 
CHur,  he  prefdred  submming  it  to  the  faidulgcnce  of 
fab  Mends  in  its  present  state,  to  making  either  addition 


Still  they  call  forth  my  warm  affection's  tear, 
Still  in  my  heart  retain  their  wonted  place. 


TO  E— . 
Let  Folly  smile,  to  view  the  names 

Of  thee  and  me  in  friendship  twined; 
Yet  Virtue  will  have  greater  claims 

To  love,  than  rank  with  vice  combined. 

And  though  unequal  is  thy  fate. 
Since  title  deck'd  my  higher  birth. 

Yet  envy  not  this  gaudy  state; 
Thine  is  the  pride  of  modest  worth. 

Our  souls  at  least  congenial  meet. 
Nor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace; 

Our  intercourse  is  not  less  sweet, 

Since  worth  of  rank  supplies  the  place. 


TO  D— . 
In  thee  I  fondly  hoped  to  clasp 

A  friend,  whom  death  alone  could  sever; 
Till  Envy,  with  malignant  grasp. 

Detach  d  thee  from  my  breast  forever. 

True,  she  has  forced  thee  from  my  breast. 
Yet  in  my  heart  thou  keep'st  thy  seat; 

There,  there  thine  image  still  must  rest. 
Until  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat . 

And  when  the  grave  restores  her  dead. 
When  life  again  to  dust  is  given. 

On  thy  dear  breast  I'll  lay  my  head — 

Without  thee,  where  would  be  my  heaven? 


EPITAPH  ON  A  FRIEND. 

LAsmus. 
Oh,  Friend!  forever  loved,  forever  dear! 
What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honor'd 

bier! 
What  sighs  re-echo*d  to  thy  parting  breath, 
Whilst  thou  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of 

death! 
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Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentless  force; 
Could  youth  and  virtue  claim*  a  short  delay. 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey; 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sight, 
Thy  comrade's  honor  and  thy  friend's  delight. 
If  yet  thy  gentle  spiirK  hover  nigh '  i 

The  spot  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie. 
Here  wilt  thou  read,  recorded  on  my  heart, 
A  grief  too  deep  to  trust  the-  $culptor's  art. 
No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep, 
But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep; 
Affliction's  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb. 
Affliction's  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 
What  though  thy  sire   lament  his  failing  line, 
A  father's  sorrows  cannot  equal  mine !   [cheer, 
Though  none,  like  thee,  his  dying  hour  will 
Yet  other  offspring  soothe  his  anguish  here: 
But  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former  place? 
Thine  image,  what  new  friendship  can  efface? 
Ah !  none ! — a  father's  tears  will  cease  to  flow. 
Time  will  assuage  an  infant  brother's  woe; 
To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known. 
While  solitary  friendship  sighs  alone. 

A  FRAGMENT. 
When,  to  their  airy  hall,  my  fathers*  voice 
Shall  call  my  spirit,  joyful  in  their  choice: 
When,  poised  upon  the  gale,  my  form  shall 
ride,  [side ; 

Or,  dark  in  mist,  descend  the  mountain's 
Oh !  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns. 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  re- 
turns! [stone; 
No  lengthen'd  scroll,  no  praise-encumber'd 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone: 
If  that  with  honor  fail  to  crown  my  clay. 
Oh !  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay ! 
That,  only  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot; 
By  that  remember'd,  or  with  that  forgot. 


ON  LEAVING  NEWSTEAD  ABBEV. 

"  Why  dcxtt  thou  buQd  the  halU  son  of  the  winged  days? 
Thou  lookest  from  thy  lower  to-day;  yet  a  few  years, 
and  the  blast  of  the  desert  comes,  it  howls  m  the 
empty  court.''— Ossian. 

Through   thy    battlements,  Newstead,   the 

hollow  winds  whistle;  [decay; 

Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to 

In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and 

thistle  [in  the  way, 

Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloom M 

Of  the  mail-cover'd  Barocs,  who  proudly  to 
battle 
Led   their  vassals  from  Europe  to   Pales 
tine's  plain. 


The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every 
blast  rattle. 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain. 

No  more  doth  old  Robert,  with  heart-string- 
ing numbers,  [rell'd  wreath; 
R»i$e  a  flame  in  the  breast  for  the  war-lau- 
Ntar  Askalon's towefs  John  of  Honstan  slum- 
bers, [death. 
Unnerved  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by 

Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  sleep  in  the  valley  of 

Cressy;  [fell: 

For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England  they 

My  fathers!  the  tears  of  your  country  redress 

ye;  [nals  can  tell. 

How  you  fought,  how  you  died,  still  her  an- 

On   Marston,   with   Rupert,    'gainst   traitors 
contending,"* 
Four  brothers  enrich'd  with  their  blood  the 
bleak  field;  [fending. 

For  the  rights  of  a  monarch  their  country  de- 
Till  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  seal'd. 

Shades  of  heroes,  farewell;  your  descendant, 
departing  [adieu ! 

From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,    bids  you 
Abroad   or  at  home,  your  remembrance  im- 
parting [you. 
New  courage,  he'll  think  upon  glory  and 

Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separa- 
tion, 

'Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret; 
Far  distant  he  goes  with  the  same  emulation, 

The  flame  of  his  fathers  h«  ne'er  can  forget. 

That  fame  and   that   memory    still   will   he 

cherish,  [renown; 

He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace,  your 

Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish ; 

When   decay'd,  may   he  mingle  his  dust 

with  your  own. 

LINES 

wRrrntN  m  *•  letters  of  an  ttauan  nun  and  an  En- 
glish oentlbuan:  by  j.  j.  rousseau:  founded  on 

FACTS." 

"  Away,  away,  your  flattennz  arts 

Mav  now  bettay  some  stmpfer  hearts: 

And  you  will  smile  at  their  believing. 

And  they  shall  weep  at  your  deceiving." 

ANSWER    TO     THE  FOREGOING,     APDRESSEJ^ 

TO   MISS 

Dear,  simple  girl,  those  flattering  arts 
From  which  thou'dst  guard  frail  female  hearts, 


♦Marston  Moor,  where  the  adherents  of  Charles  I. 
were  defeated.-— Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the  Elector  Pal- 
atine.  and  nephew  to  Charles  L  He  afterwards  com- 
manded the  fleet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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Exist  but  in  imagination — 

Mere  phantoms  of  thine  own  creation : 

For  he  who  views^  that  witching  grace. 

That  perfect  form,  that  lovely  face, 

With  eyes  admiring,  oh!  believe  me. 

He  never  wishes  to  deceive  thee: 

Once  in  thy  polish'd  mirror  glance, 

Thou'lt  there  descry  that  elegance 

Which  from  our  sex  demands  such  praises. 

But  envy  in  the  other  raises: 

Then  he  who  tells  thee  of  thy  beauty. 

Believe  me,  only  does  his  duty; 

Ah!  fly  not  from  the  candid  youth; 

It  is  not  flattery — 'tis  truth. 


ADRIAN'S   ADDRESS   TO   HIS    SOUL 
WHEN  DYING.* 
Ah!  gentle,  fleeting,  wav'ring  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay! 

To  what  unknown  region  borne. 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight? 
No  more  with  wonted  humor  gay. 
But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

AD    LESBIAM. 

Equal  to  Jove  that  youth  must  be — 
Greater  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me — 
Who,  free  from  Jealousy's  alarms, 
Securely  views  thy  matchless  charms. 
That  cheek,  which  ever  dimpling  glows. 
That  mouth,  from  whence  such  music  flows, 
To  him  alike  are  always  known. 
Reserved  for  him,  and  him  alone. 
Ah,  Lesbia!  though  'tis  death  to  me, 
I  cannot  choose  but  look  on  thee; 
But  at  the  sight  my  senses  fly; 
I  needs  must  gaze,  but,  gazing,  die; 
Whilst  trembling  with  a  thousand  fears, 
Parch'd  to  the  throat  my  tongue  adheres. 
My  pulse  beats  quick,  my  breath  heaves  short. 
My  limbs  deny  their  slight  support. 
Cold  dews  my  pallid  face  o'erspread. 
With  deadly  languor  droops  my  head. 
My  ears  with  tingling  echoes  ring. 
And  life  itself  is  on  the  wing; 
My  eyes  refuse;  the  cheering  light, 
Their  orbs  are  veil'd  in  starless  night: 
Such  pangs  my  nature  sinks  beneath. 
And  feels  a  temporary  death. 


'Animulal  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes  comesque  corporis, 
Quffi  nunc  abims  in  loca — 
Faillidula,  rigida,  nudula 
Nee,  ut  soles,  dabisjocos?" 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  EPITAPH  ON 
VIRGIL  AND  TIBULLUS. 

BY  DOMITIUS  MAKSUS. 

He  who  sublime  in  epic  numbers  roU'd, 
And  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of  love, 

By  Death's  unequal  hand  alike  controU'd, 
Fit  comrades  In  Elysian  regions  move ! 


IMITATION  OF  TIBULLUS. 
••  SuTptcta  ad  Cerinthum.*' — Lib.  iv. 
Cruel  Cerinthus !  does  the  fell  disease  [please? 
Which   racks   my    breast   your  fickle  bosom 
Alas!  I  wish'd  but  to  o'ercome  the  pain. 
That  I  might  live  for  love  and  you  again : 
But  now  I  scarcely  shall  bewail  my  fate; 
By  death  alone  I  can  avoid  your  hate. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

[Lugetc,  Veneres,  Cupidinesque,  &c.] 
Ye  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head. 
Nor  let  your  wings  with  joy  be  spread. 
My  Lesbia's  favorite  bird  is  dead. 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved i 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true. 
Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew, 
No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  knew. 

But  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  moved  I 

And,  softly  fluttering  here  and  there. 
He  never  sought  to  cleave  the  air. 
But  chirrup'd  oft,  and,  free  from  care, 

Tuned  to  her  ear  his  grateful  strain. 
Now,  having  pass'd  the  gloomy  bqume 
From  whence  he  never  can  return. 
His  death  and  Lesbia's  grief  I  mourn. 

Who  sighs,  alas!  but  sighs  in  vain. 

Oh  I  curst  be  thou,  devouring  grave  I 
Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crave, 
From  whom  no  earthly  power  can  save, 

For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bird  away: 
From  thee  my  Lesbia's  eyes  o'erflow, 
Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow; 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  woe, 

Receptacle  of  life's  decay. 


IMITATED  FROM  CATULLUS. 

TO    ELLEN. 

Oh!  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  fire, 
A  million  scarce  would  quench  desire; 
Still  would  I  steep  my  lips  in  bliss, 
And  dwell  an  age  on  every  kiss: 
Nor  then  my  soul  should  sated  be; 
Still  would  I  kiss  and^ling  to  thee: 
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Nought  should  my  kiss  from  thine  dissever;* 
Still  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  forever; 
E*en  though  the  numbers  did  exceed 
The  yellow  harvest's  countless  seed. 
To  part  would  be  a  vain  endeavor: 
Could  I  desist? — ah!  never — never! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  HORACE. 

[  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum,  &c.] 
The  man  of  6rm  and  noble  soul 
No  factious  clamors  can  control; 
No  threatening  tyrant's  darkling  brow 

Can  swerve  him  from  his  just  ihtent: 
Gales  the  warring  waves  which  plough, 

By  Auster  on  the  billows  spent. 
To  curb  the  Adriatic  main, 
Would  awe  his  fix'd,  determined  mind  in  vain. 

Ay,  and  the  red  right  arm  of  Jove, 
Hurtling  his  lightnings  from  above. 
With  all  his  terrors  there  unfurl'd, 

He  would  unmoved,  unawed  behold. 
The  flames  of  an  expiring  world. 

Again  in  crashing  chaos  roll'd. 
In  vast  promiscuous  ruin  hurl'd, 
Might  light.his glorious  funeral  pile;   [smile. 
Still  dauntless  'midst  the  wreck  of  earth  he'd 

FROM  ANACREON. 

\04ktt  ktytlv  Arpcti«f ,  k.  t.  A.) 

I  WISH  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre 
To  deeds  of  fame  and  notes  of  fire; 
To  echo,  from  its  rising  swell. 
How  heroes  fought  and  nations  fell. 
When  Atreus'  sons  advanced  to  war. 
Or  Tyrian  Cadmus  roved  afar; 
But  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown, 
My  lyre  recurs  to  love  alone : 
Fired  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
I  seek  some  nobler  hero's  name : 
The  dying  chords  are  strung  anew, 
To  war,  to  war,  my  harp  is  due; 
With  glowing  strings,  the  epic  strain 
To  Jove's  great  son  I  raise  again; 
Alcides  and  his  glorious  deeds. 
Beneath  whose  arm  the  Hydra  bleeds. 
All,  all  in  vain;  my  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  silver  notes  of  soft  desire. 
Adieu,  ye  chiefs  renown'd  in  arms! 
Adieu  the  clang  of  war's  alarms! 
To  other  deeds  my  soul  is  strung. 
And  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  sung; 
My  harp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal. 
To  tell  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel: 
Love,  Love  alone  my  lyre  shall  claim, 
In  songs  of  bliss  and  sighs  of  flame. 


FROM  ANACREON. 
(Mmwvxtuuv  wulf  Mpfluc,  jc.  r.  A.] 
'TWAS  now  the  hour  when  Night  had  driven 
Her  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven; 
Bootes,  only,  seem'd  to  roll 
His  arctic  charge  around  the  pole: 
While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep. 
Forgot  to  smile,  or  ceased  to  weep : 
At  this  lone  hour,  the  Paphian  boy. 
Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy. 
Quick  to  my  gate  directs  his  course. 
And  knocks  with  all  his  little  force. 
My  visions  fled,  alarm'd  I  rose — 
**  What  stranger  breaks  my  blest  repose?" 
*«  Alas! "  replies  the  wily  child, 
In  faltering  accents  sweetly  mild, 
**  A  hapless  infant  here  I  roam. 
Far  from  my  dear  maternal  home. 
Oh!  shield  me  from  the  wintry  blast! 
The  nightly  storm  is  pouring  fast. 
No  prowling  robber  lingers  here. 
A  wandering  baby  who  can  fear?" 
I  heard  his  seeming  artless  tale, 
I  heard  his  sighs  upon  the  gale: 
My  breast  was  never  pity's  foe. 
But  felt  for  all  the  baby's  woe. 
I  drew  the  bar,  and  by  the  light. 
Young  Love,  the  infant,  met  my  sight; 
His  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung. 
And  thence  his  fatal  quiver  hung 
(Ah!  little  did  I  think  the  dart 
Would  rankle  soon  within  my  heart). 
With  care  I  tend  my  weary  guest. 
His  little  fingers  chill  my  breast: 
His  glossy  curls,  his  azure  wing. 
Which  droop  with  nightly  showers,  I  wring; 
His  shivering  limbs  the  embers  warm; 
And  now,  reviving  from  the  storm. 
Scarce  had  he  felt  his  wonted  glow. 
Than  swift  he  seized  his  slender  bow; 
**  I  fain  would  know,  my  gentle  host," 
He  cried,  **  if  this  its  strength  has  lost; 
I  fear,  relax'd  with  midnight  dews. 
The  strings  their  former  aid  refuse." 
With  poison  tipt,  his  arrow  flies. 
Deep  in  my  tortured  heart  it  lies; 
Then  loud  the  joyous  urchin  laugh'd: 
•    *•  My  bow  can  still  impel  the  shaft: 
*Tis  firmly  fix'd,  thy  sighs  reveal  it; 
Say,  courteous  host,  canst  thou  not  feel  it?" 


FROM  THE   PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS 
OF  iESCHYLUS. 

[Mi|8afi  &  wivra  v4ttm¥t  k.  r.  K] 
Great  Jove,  to  whose  almighty  throne 
Both  gods  and  mortals  homage  {^ay. 
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Ne'er  may  my  soul  thy  powers  disown, 

Thy  dread  behests  ne'er  disobey. 
Oft  shall  the  sacred  victim  fall 
In  sea-girt  Ocean's  mossy  hall; 
My  voice  shall  raise  no  impious  strain, 
'Gainst  him  who  rules  the  sky  and  azure  main. 

How  different  now  thy  joyless  fate. 
Since  first  Hesione  thy  bride. 

When  placed  aloft  in  god-like  state. 
The  blushing  beauty  by  thy  side, 

Thou  sat'st,  while  reverend  Ocean  smiled. 

And  mirthful  strains  the  hours  beguiled. 

The  N3rmphs  and  Tritons  danced  around. 
Nor  yet  thy  doom  was  fix'd,  nor  Jove  relentless 
frown'd. 


TO  EMMA. 
Since  now  the  hour  is  come  at  last. 

When  you  must  quit  your  anxious  lover; 
Since  now  our  dream  of  bliss  is  past, 

One  pang,  my  girl,  and  all  is  over. 

Alas !  that  pang  will  be  severe. 

Which  bids  us  part  to  meet  no  more; 
Which  tears  me  far  from  one  so  dear, 
,   Departing  for  a  distant  shore. 

Well !  we  have  pass'd  some  happy  hours, 
And  joy  will  mingle  with  our  tears. 

When  thinking  on  Aese  ancient  towers. 
The  shelter  of  our  infant  years; 

Where,  from  this  Gothic  casement's  height. 
We  vicw*d  the  lake,  the  park,  the  dell; 

And  still,  though  tears  obstruct  our  sight. 
We  lingering  look  a  last  farewell. 

O'er  fields  through  which  we  used  to  njn. 
And  spend  the  hours  in  childish  play; 

O'er  shades  where,  when  our  race  was  done. 
Reposing  on  my  breast  you  lay; 

Whilst  I,  admiring,  too  remiss. 
Forgot  to  scare  the  hovering  flies. 

Yet  envied  every  fly  the  kiss 

It  dared  to  give  your  slumbering  eyes. 

See  still  the  little  painted  bark. 

In  which  I  row'd  you  o'er  the  lake; 

See  there,  high  waving  o'er  the  park. 
The  elm  I  clamber'd  for  your  sake. 

These  times  are  past — our  joys  are  gone. 
You  leave  me,  leave  this  happy  vale; 

These  sceaes  I  must  retrace  alone: 
Without  thee,  what  will  they  avail? 

Who  can  conceive,  who  has  not  proved. 
The  anguish  of  a  last  embrace. 

When,  torn  from  all  you  fondly  loved, 
You  bid  a  long  adieu  to  peace  ? 


This  is  the  deepest  of  our  woes, 

For  this  these  tears  our  cheeks  bedew; 

This  is  of  love  the  final  close, 
O  God!  the  fondest,  last  adieu! 


TO  M.  S.  G. 

Whene'er  I  view  those  lips  of  thine. 
Their  hue  invites  my  fervent  kiss; 

Yet  I  forego  that  bliss  divine, 
Alas!  it  were  unhallow'd  bliss. 

Whene'er  I  dream  of  that  pure  breast. 
How  could  I  dwell  upon  its  snows! 

Yet  is  the  daring  wish  represt; 
For  that — would  banish  its  repose. 

A  glance  from  thy  soul-searching  eye 
Can  raise  with  hope,  depress  with  fear; 

Yet  I  conceal  my  love — and  why? 
I  would  not  force  a  painful  tear. 

I  ne'er  have  told  my  love,  yet  thou 
Hast  seen  my  ardent  flame  too  well; 

And  shall  I  plead  my  passion  now. 
To  make  thy  bosom's  heaven  a  hell? 

No  I  for  thou  never  canst  be  mine. 
United  by  the  priest's  decree: 

By  any  ties  but  those  divine. 

Mine,  my  beloved,  thou  ne'er  shalt  be. 

Then  let  the  secret  fire  consume, 

Let  it  consume,  thou  shalt  not  know: 

With  joy  I  court  a  certain  doom. 
Rather  than  spread  its  guilty  glow. 

I  will  not  ease  my  tortured  heart 

By  driving  dove-eyed  peace  from  thine; 

Rather  than  such  a  sting  impart. 
Each  thought  presumptuous  I  resign. 

Yes!  yield  those  lips,  for  which  I'd  brave 
More  than  I  here  shall  dare  to  tell; 

Thy  innocence  and  mine  to  save — 
I  bid  thee  now  a  last  farewell. 

Yes!  yield  that  breast,  to  seek  despair. 
And  hope  no  more  thy  soft  embrace; 

Which  to  obtain,  my  soul  would  dare 
All,  all  reproach — but  thy  disgrace. 

At  least  from  guilt  shalt  thou  be  free. 
No  matron  shall  thy  shame  reprove; 

Though  cureless  pangs  may  prey  on  me. 
No  martyr  shalt  thou  be  to  love. 


TO  CAROLINE. 
Think'st  thou  I  saw  thy  beauteous  eyes. 
Suffused  in  tears,  implore  to  stay. 
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And  heard  unmoved  Ihy  plenteous  sighs, 
Which  said  far  more  than  words  can  say? 

Though  keen  the  grief  thy  tears  exprest, 
When  luve  and  hope  lay  both  o'erthrown; 

Yet  still,  my  girl,  this  bleeding  breast 
Throbb'd  with  deep  sorrow  as  thine  own. 

But  when  our  cheeks  with  anguish  glowM, 
When  thy  sweet  lips  were  join'd  to  mine. 

The  tears  that  from  my  eyelids  flow'd 
Were  lost  in  those  which  fell  from  thine. 

Thou  couldst  not  feel  my  burning  cheek, 
Thy  gushing  tears  had  quench'd  its  flame; 

And  as  thy  tongue  essay'd  to  speak, 
In  sighs  alone  it  breathed  my  name. 

And  yet,  my  girl,  we  weep  in  vain, 
In  vain  our  fate  in  sighs  deplore; 

Remembrance  only  can  remain — 

But  that  will  make  us  weep  the  more.    ' 

Again,  thou  best  beloved,  adieu! 

Ah!  if  thou  canst,  overcome  regret: 
Nor  let  thy  mind  past  joys  review — 

Our  only  hope  is  to  forget! 


TO  CAROLINE. 

When  I  hear  you  express  an  affection  so  warm. 

Ne'er  think,  my  beloved,that  1  do  not  believe ; 

For  your  lip  would  the  soul  of  suspicion  disarm. 

And  your  eye  beams  a  ray  which  can  never 

deceive. 

Yet  still  this  fond  bosom  regrets,  while  adoring, 
That  love,like  the  leaf,  must  fall  into  the  sere ; 

That  age  will  come  oa,  when  remembrance, 

deploring,  [a  tear ; 

Contemplates  the  scenes  of  her  youth,  with 

That  the  time  must  arrive,  when,  no  longer  re- 
taining [the  breeze. 
Their  auburn»  those  locks  must  wave  thin  to 
When  a  few  silver  hairs  of  those  tresses  re- 
maining, 
Prove  nature  a  prey  to  decay  and  disease. 

Tis  this,  my  beloved,  which  spreads  gloom 

o'er  my  features,  [decree. 

Though  I  ne'er  shall  presume  to  arraign  the 

Which  God  has  proclaim'd  as  the  fate  of  His 

creatures,  £of  me. 

In  the  death  which  one  day  will  deprive  you 

Mistake  not,  sweet  skeptic,  the  cause  of  emo- 
tion, [vade; 
No  doubt  can  the  mind  of  your  lover  in- 
He  worships  each  look  with  such  faithful  de- 
votion, 
A  smile  can  enchant,  or  a  tear  can  dissuade. 


But  as  death,  my  beloved,  soon  or  late  shall 

o'ertake  us,  [sympathy  glow, 

And    our   breasts,  which   alive  with   such 

Will  sleep  in  the  grave   till   the   blast  shall 

awake  us,  [laid  low, — 

When  calling  the  dead,  in  earth's  bosom 

Oh !  then  let  us  drain,  while  we  may,  draughts 

of  pleasure,  [*ngly  flow : 

Which  from  passion  like  ours  may  unceas- 

Let  us  pass  round  the  cup  of  love's  bliss  in 

full  measure, 

And  quaff  the  contents  as  our  nectar  below. 


TO  CAROLINE. 
Oh!    when  shall  the  grave  hide  forever  my 
sorrow  ? 
Oh !  when  shall  my  soul  wing  her  fligh .  from 
this  clay  ? 
The  present  is  hell,  and  the  coming  to-morrow 
But  brings  with  new  torture,  the  curse  of  to- 
day. 

From  my  eye  flows  no  tear,  from  my  lips  flow 

no  curses, 

I  blast  not  the  fiends  who  have  hurl'd  me 

from  bliss; 

For  poor  is  the  soul  which  bewailing  rehearses 

Its  querulous  grief,  when  in  anguish  like  this. 

Was  my  eye,  'stead  of  tears,  with  red  fury 

flakes  bright'ning. 

Would  my  lips  breathe  a  flame  which  no 

stream  could  assuage. 

On   our   foes   should   my  glance   launch  in 

vengeance  its  lightning,  [its  rage. 

With  transport  my  tongue  give  a  loose  to 

But  now  tears  and  curses,  alike  unavailing. 
Would  add  to  the  souls  of  our  tyrants  de- 
light: 
Could  they  view  us  our  sad  separation  bewailing 
Their  merciless  hearts  would  rejoice  at  the 
sight. 
Yet  still,  though  we  bend  with  a  feign'd  resig- 
nation, [cheer. 
Life  beams  not  for  us  with  one  ray  that  can 
Love  and  hope  upon  earth  bring  no  more  con- 
solation ; 
In  the  grave  is  our  hope,  for  in  life  is  our  fear. 

Oh!  when,  my  adored,  in  the  tomb  will  they 

place  me,  [are  fled? 

Since  in  life,  love    and  friendship  forever 

If  again  in  the  mansion  of  death  I  embrace 

thee. 

Perhaps   they   will    leave    unmolested   the 
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STANZAS  TO  A  LADY. 

WITH  THE   POEMS   OF   CAMOENS. 

This  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem, 

Perhaps,  dear  girl!  for  me  thou*lt  prize; 

It  sings  of  Lovers  enchanting  dream, 
A  theme  we  never  can  despise. 

Who  blames  it  but  the  envious  fool, 
The  old  and  disappointed  maid; 

Or  pupil  of  the  prudish  school, 
In  single  sorrow  doom'd  to  fade? 

Then  read,  dear  girl!  with  feeling  read, 
For  thou  wilt  ne'er  be  one  of  those; 

To  thee  in  vain  I  shall  not  plead 
In  pity  for  the  poet's  woes. 

He  was,  in  sooth,  a  genuine  bard: 
His  was  no  vain,  fictitious  flame: 

Like  his,  may  love  be  thy  reward. 
But  not  thy  hapless  fate  the  same. 


THE  FIRST  KISS  OF  LOVE. 

*A  Bap/3ir(K  3<  yop^atc 
'"^fiwnk  iJLOvvov  iix*i- — Anacrbon. 
Away  with  your  fictions  of  flimsy  romance; 
Those  tissues  of  falsehood  which  folly  has 
wove  I  [glance, 

Give  me  the  mild  beam  pf  the  soul-breathing 
Or  the  rapture  which  dwells  on  the  first  kiss 
of  love. 

Ye  rhymers,  whose  bosoms  with  fantasy  glow, 

'Whose  pastoral  passions  are  made  for  the 

gjrove; 

From   what   blest    inspiration  your    sonnets 

would  flow,  '    [love! 

Could  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kiss  of 

If  Apollo  should  e'er  his  assistance  refuse. 
Or  the  Nine  be  disposed  from  yqur  service 
to  rove, 

Invoke  them  no  more,  bid  adieu  to  the  muse, 
And  try  the  effect  of  the  first  kiss  of  love! 

I  flate  you,  ye  cold  compositions  of  art! 
Though  prudes  may  condemn  me,  and  big- 
ots reprove,  [heart, 
I  court   the   effusions   that   spring  from  the 
Which  throbs  with  delight  to  the  first  kiss 
of  love. 

Your  shepherds,  your  flocks,  those  fantastical 

themes,  [move : 

Perhaps  may  amuse,  yet  they  never  can 

Arcadia  displays  but  a  region  of  dreams: 

What  are  visions  like. these  to. the  first  kiss 

of  love? 


Oh!  cease  to  affirm  that  man,  since  his  birth, 
From  Adam  till  now,  has  with  wretched- 
ness strove; 

Some  portion  of  paradise  still  is  on  earth. 
And  Eden  revives  in  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

When  age  chills  the  blood,  when  our  pleas- 
ures are  past —  [dove — 

For  years  fleet  away  with  the  wings  of  the 
The  dearest  remembrance  will  still  be  the  last, 

Our  sweetest  memorial  the  first  kiss  of  love. 


ON  A  CHANGE  OF  MASTERS  AT  A 
GREAT  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 
Where  are  those  honors,  Ida !  once  your  own. 
When  Probus  filled  your  magisterial  throne? 
As  ancient  Rome,  fast  falling  to  disgrace, 
Hail'd  a  barbarian  in  her  Cjesar's  place. 
So  you,  degenerate,  share  as  hard  a  fate. 
And  seat  Pomposus  where  your  Probus  sate. 
Of  narrow  brain,  yet  of  a  narrower  soul, 
Pomposus  holds  you  in  his  harsh  control; 
Pomposus,  by  no  social  virtue  sway'd. 
With  flond  jargon,  and  with  vain  parade; 
With  noisy  nonsense  and  new-fangled  rules. 
Such  as  were  ne'er  before  enforced  in  schools, 
!  Mistaking  pedantry  for  learning's  laws, 
He  governs,  sanction'd  but  by  self-applause; 
With  him  the  same  dire  fate  attending  Rome, 
Ill-fated  Ida!  soon  must  stamp  your  doom; 
Like  her  overthrown,  forever  lost  to  fame. 
No  trace  of  science  left  you,  but  the  name. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  DORSET. 
Dorset!  whose  early  steps  with  mine  have 
Exploring  every  path  of  Ida's  glade ;    [stray'd. 
Whom  still  affection  taught  me  to  defend. 
And  made  me  less  a  tyrant  than  a  friend. 
Though  the  harsh  custom  of  our  youthful  band 
Bade  iAee  obey,  and  gave  m^  to  command;* 
Thee,  on  whose  head  a  few  short  years  will 

shower 
The  gift  of  riches,  and  the  pride  of  power; 
E'en  now  a  name  illustrious  is  thine  own, 
Renown'd  in  rank,  nor  far  beneath  the  throne. 
Yet,  Dorset,  let  not  this  seduce  thy  soul 
To  shun  fair  science,  or  evade  control. 
Though  passive  tutors,  fearful  to  dispraise 
The  titled  child,  whose  future  breath  may  raise. 
View  ducal  errors  with  indulgent  eyes, 
And  wink  at  faults  they  tremble  to  chastise. 


*  •*  At  every  public  school,  the  junior  toys  are  com- 
pletely subserrieat  to  the  upper  lorois  till  they  attain  a 
seat  in  the  higher  classes.  From  this  state  of  probau'on, 
very  ptoperly,  no  rank  is  exempt;  but  after  a  certain 
penoa,  they  oommaiKl  in  turn  those  who  succeed.'^ 
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When  youthful  parasites,  who  bend  the  knee  And  caird,proud  boast !  the  British  drama  forth. 
To  wealth,  their  golden  idol,  n»t  to  thee —     I  Another  view,  not  less  renown'd  for  wit; 
And  even  in  simple  boyhood's  opening  dawn  Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit; 
Some  slaves  are  found  to  flatter  and  to  fawn —  Bold  in  the  field,  and  favor'd  by  the  Nine; 
When  these  declare,  <'that  pomp  alone  should  In  every  splendid  part  ordainM  to  shine: 

wait  I  Far,  far  distinguish'd  from  the  glittering  throng. 

On  one  by  birth  predestined  to  be  great;  The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of  song. 

That  books  were  only  meant  for  drudging  fools,  Such  were  thy  fathers;  thus  preserve  their 
That  gallant  spirits  scorn  the  common  rules;"  .Not  heir  to  titles  only,  but  to  fame,  [name; 
Believe  them  not; — they  point  the   path  to  The  hour  draws  nigh,a  few  briefdays  will  close, 

shame.  To  me,  this  little  scene  of  joys  and  woes; 

And  seek  to  blast  the  honors  of  thy  name.        Each  knell  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign 
Turn  to  the  few  in  Ida's  early  throng,  |  Shades  where  Hope,  Peace  and  Friendship 

Whose  souls'disdain  not  to  condemn  the  wrong ;  1     all  were  mine 
Or  if,  amidst  the  comrades  of  thy  youth. 
None  dare  to  raise  the  sterner  voice  of  truth. 
Ask  thine  own  heart;  'twill  bid  thee,  boy,  for 


bear; 
For  well  I  know  that  virtue  lingers  there. 

Yes !  I  have  mark'd  thee  many  a  passing  day. 
But  now  new  scenes  invite  me  far  away; 
Yes !  I  have  mark'd  within  that  generous  mind, 
A  soul,  if  well  matured,  to  bless  mankind. 
Ah !  though  myself  by  nature  haughty,  wild. 
Whom  Indiscretion  hail'd  her  favorite  child; 
I'hough  every  error  stamps  me  for  her  own. 
And  dooms  my  fall,  I  fain  would  fall  alone; 
Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can 
I  love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim,  [tame, 

'Tis  not  enough,  with  other  sons  of  power. 
To  gleam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour; 
To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride. 
With  long-drawn  names  that  grace  no  page 

beside; 
Then  share  with  titled  crowds  the  common  lot, 
In  life  just  gazed  at,  in  the  grave  forgot : 
While  naught  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead 
Except  the  dull  cold  stone  that  hides  thy  head. 
The  mouldering  'scutcheon,  or  the  herald's  roll. 
That  well-emblazon'd  but  neglected  scroll. 
Where  lords,  unhonor'd,  in  the  tomb  may  find 
One  spot,  to  leave  a  worthless  name  behind. 
There  sleep,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies  and  their  faults, 
A  race,  with  old  armorial  lists  o'erspread. 
In  records  destined  never  to  be  read. 
Fain  would  I  view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes, 
Exalted  more  among  the  good  and  wise, 
A  glorious  and  a  long  career  pursue. 
As  first  in  rank,  the  6rst  in  talent  too: 
Spurn  every  vice,  each  little  meanness  shun; 
Not  Fortune's  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 

Turn  to  the  annals  of  a  former  day; 
Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earlier  sires  display. 
One,  though  a  courtier,  lived  a  man  of  worth. 


I  Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbow's  hue, 
'And  gild  their  pinions  as  the  mpments  flew; 
Peace,  that  reflection  never  frown'd  away. 
By  dreams  of  ill  to  cloud  some  future  day ; 
Friendship,  whose  truth  let  childhood  only  tell ; 
Alas!  they  love  not  long,  who  love  so  well. 
To  these  adieu!  nor  let  me  linger  o'er 
Scenes  hail'd,  as  exiles  hail  their  native  shore. 
Receding  slowly  through  the  dark-blue  deep, 
Beheld  by  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep. 
Dorset,  farewell!  I  will  not  ask  one  part 
Of  sad  remembrance  in  so  young  a  heart; 
The  coming  morrow  from  thy  youthful  mind 
Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a  trace  behind. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  maturer  year. 
Since  chance  has  thrown  us  in  the  self-same 

sphere. 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay,  the  same  debate. 
May  one  day  claim  our  suffrage  for  the  state. 
We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by. 
With  faint  regard,  or  cold  and  distant  eye. 

For  me,  in  future,  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
A  stranger  to  thyself,  thy  weal  or  woe, 
With  thee  no  more  again  I  hope  to  trace 
The  recollection  of  our  early  race; 
No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours  rejoice. 
Or  hear,  unless  in   crowds,  thy  well-known 

voice: 
Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  untaught 
To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  ought, 
If  these — but  let  me   cease   the   lengthen'd 

strain, — 
Oh!  if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  in  vain. 
The  guardian  seraph  who  directs  thy  fate 
Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  he  found  thee  great. 


FRAGMENT. 

WRITTEN    SHORTLY    AFTER    THE    MARRIAGE 
OF   MISS   CHAWORTH. 

Hills  of  Annesley!  bleak  and  barren. 

Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  stray 'd, 
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How  the  northern  tempests,  warring, 
Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade! 

Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling, 
Former  favorite  haunts  I  see; 

Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling 
Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me. 


GRANTA:  A  MEDLEY. 

Oh  !  could  Le  Sage's  demon's  gift  * 

Be  realized  at  my  desire. 
This  night  my  trembling  form  he'd  lift 

To  place  it  on  St.  Mary's  spire. 

Then  would, tunroofd,  old  Granta's  halls 

Pedantic  inmates  full  display; 
Fellows  who  dream  on  lawn  or  stalls. 

The  price  of  venal  votes  to  pay. 

Then  would  I  view  each  rival  wight. 

Petty  and  Palmerston  survey; 
Who  canvass  there  with  all  their  might. 

Against  the  next  elective  day. 

Lo!  candidates  and  voters  lie 

All  luU'd  in  sleep,  a  goodly  number: 
A  race  renown'd  for  piety,  [bcr. 

Whose  conscience  won't  disturb  their  slum- 
Lord  H ,  indeed,  may  not  demur; 

Fellows  are  sage,  reflecting  men : 
They  know  preferment  can  occur 

But  very  seldom — now  and  then. 

They  know  the  Chancellor  has  got 
Some  pretty  livings  in  disposal : 

Each  hopes  that  one  may  be  his  lot. 
And  therefore  smiles  on  his  proposal. 

Now  from  the  soporific  scene 

I'll  turn  mine  eye,  as  night  gprows  later. 
To  view,  unheeded  and  unseen. 

The  studious  sons  of  Alma  Mater. 

There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp. 
The  candidate  for  college  prizes 

6iits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp; 
Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

He  surely  well  deserves  to  gain  them. 
With  all  the  honors  of  his  college. 

Who,  striving  hardly  to  obtain  them. 
Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge: 

Who  sacrifices  hours  of  rest 
To  scan  precisely  metres  Attic, 


Or  agitates  his  anxious  breast 
In  solving  problems  mathematic : 

Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Seale,  * 
Or  puzzles  o'er  the  deep  triangle; 

Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal; 
In  barbarous  Latin  doom'd  to  wrangle :  f 

Renouncing  every  pleasing  page 

From  authors  of  historic  use; 
Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage, 

The  square  of  the  hypothenuse.| 

Still,  harmless  are  these  occupations. 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student. 

Compared  with  other  recreations. 
Which  bring  together  the  imprudent; 

Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight. 
When  vice  and  infamy  combine, 

When  drunkenness  and  dice  invite. 
As  every  sense  is  steep'd  in  wine. 

Not  so  the  methodistic  crew. 

Who  plans  of  reformation  lay : 
In  humble  attitude  they  sue. 

And  for  the  sins  of  others  pray : 

Forgetting  that  their  pride  of  spirit. 

Their  exultation  in  their  trial. 
Detracts  most  largely  from  the  merit 

Of  all  their  boasted  self-denial. 

'Tis  morn; — from  these  I  turn  my  sight. 

What  scene  is  this  which  meets  the  eye? 
A  numerous  crowd,  array 'd  in  white, 

Across  the  green  in  numbers  fly. 

Loud  rings  in  air  the  chapel  bell; 

'Tis  hush'd — what  sounds  are  these  I  hearf 
The  organ's  soft  celestial  swell 

Rolls  deeply  on  the  list'ning  ear. 

To  this  is  join'd  the  sacred  song, 

The  royal  minstrel's  hallowed  strain; 

Though  be  who  hears  the  music  long 
Will  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused. 
Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners; 

All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 

If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended,      [him. 
Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before 


•  The  Diable  Boiteux  of  Le  Sage,  where  Asmodeus,  the 
demon,  placcft  Don  Cleofiuoa  an  elevated  situatioa,  and 
narooA  the  houses  for  inspection. 


*  Seale's  publication  on  Greek  Metres  displays  consid- 
erable talent  and  ingenuity,  but,  as  mighjt  be  expected 
in  so  difficult  a  work,  is  not  remarkable  for  accuracy. 

t  The  Latin  of  the  schools  is  of  the  canine  s^iex,  and 
is  not  very  intelligible. 

X  The  discovery  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  square  of 
the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two 
sides  Ota  right-angled  triangle. 
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To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended — 
In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  *em. 

The  luckless  Israelites,  when  taken 
By  some  inhuman  tyrant's  order. 

Were  ask'd  to  sing,  by  joy  forsaken, 
On  Babylonian  river's  border. 

Oh !  had  they  sung  in  notes  like  these. 

Inspired  by  stratagem  or  fear, 
They  might  have  set  their  hearts  at  ease. 

The  devil  a  soul  had  stayed  to  hear. 

But  if  I  scribble  longer  now. 
The  deuce  a  soul  will  stay  to  read: 

My  pen  is  blunt,  my  ink  is  low, 
'Tis  almost  time  to  stop,  indeed* 

Therefore,  farewell,  old  Granta's  spires! 

No  more,  like  Cleofas,  I  fly; 
No  more  thy  theme  my  muse  inspires; 

The  reader's  tired,  and  so  am  I. 


ON  A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  VIL- 
LAGE AND  SCHOOL  OF  HAkROW^ 
ON-THE-HILL. 

"  Oh !  mflii  praeteritos  referat  si  Jupiter  annos.** 

Virgil 

Ye  scenes  of  my  childhood,  whose  loved  re- 
collection [past ; 
Embitters  the  present,  compared  with  the 
Where  science  first  dawn'd  on  the  powers  of 
reflection,                                         [to  last; 
And  friendships  were  form'd,  too  romantic 

Where  fancy  yet  joys  \o  trace  the  resemblance 

Of  comrades,  in   friendship  and  mischief 

allied;  [membrafice, 

How   welcome   to  me  your  ne'er-fading  re- 

Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is 

denied  I 

Again  I  revisit  the  hills  where  we  sported. 

The  streams  where  we  swam,  and  the  fields 

where  we  fought;  [we  resorted, 

The  school  where,  loud  warned  oy  the  bell, 

To  pore  o'er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues 

taught. 

Again  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  pon- 

der'd, 

As  reclining,  at  eve,  on  yon  tombstone  I  lay; 

Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  I 

wander'd,  [ray. 

To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun's  setting 

I  once  more  view  the  room,  with  spectators 

surrounded,  [thrown; 

Where,  as  Zanga,  I  trod  on  Alonzo  o'er^ 


While,  to   swell   my   young   pride,  such  ap- 
plauses resounded, 
I  fancied  that  Mossop  himself  was  outshone.* 

Or,  as  Lear,  I  pour'd  forth  the  deep  impre- 
cation, [deprived; 

By  my  daughters  of  kingdom  and  reason 
Till  fired  by  loud  plaudits  and  self-adulation, 

I  regarded  myself  as  a  Garrick  revived. 

Ye  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  how  much  I  re- 
'  gret  you! 

Unfaded  your  memory  dwells  in  my  breast; 
Though  sad  and  deserted,  I  ne'er  can  forget 
you: 
Your  pleasures  may  still  be  in  fancy  possest. 

To  Ida  full  oft  may  remembranee  restore  me. 

While  fate  shall  the  shades  of  the  future 

unroll!  [fore  me. 

Since  darkness  o'ershadows  the  prospect  be- 
More  dear  is  the  beam  of  the  past  to  my  soul. 

But  if,  through  the  course  of  the  years  which 

await  me,  [view; 

Some  new  scene  of  pleasure  should  open  to 

I  will  say,  while  with  rapture  the  thought  shall 

elate  me,  [fancy  knew!'* 

**Oh!  such  were  the  days  which  my  in- 


TO  M . 

Oh!  did  those  eyes,  instead  of  fire. 
With  bright  but  mild  affection  shine, 

Though  they  might  kindle  less  desire. 
Love,  more  than  mortal,  would  be  thine. 

For  thou  art  form'd  so  heavenly  fair, 
Howe'er  those  orbs  may  wildly  beam, 

We  must  admire,  but  still  despair; 
That  fatal  glance  forbids  esteem. 

When  Nature  stamp'd  thy  beauteous  birth. 
So  much  perfection  in  thee  shone, 

She  fear'd  that,  too  divine  for  earth, 

The  skies  might  claim  thee  for  their  own; 

Therefore,  to  guard  her  dearest  work. 
Lest  angels  migfht  dispute  the  prize. 

She  bade  a  secret  lightning  lurk 
Within  those  once  celestial  eyes. 

These  might  the  boldest  sylph  appall, 
When  gleaming  with  meridian  blase; 

Thy  beauty  must  enrapture  all; 

But  who  can  dare  thine  ardent  gaze? 

'Tis  said  that  Berenice's  hair 

In  stars  adorns  the  vault  of  heaven ; 

'^  Mooop,  a  ecMUetnponury  of  Ganidc,  Ccunous  for  hit 
performance  of  Zanga. 
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But  they  would  ne'er  permit  thee  there, 
Thou  wouldst  so  far  outshine  the  seven. 

For  did  those  eyes  as  planets  roll, 
Thy  sister-lights  would  scarce  appear; 

E'en  suns,  which  systems  now  control. 
Would  twinkle  dimly  through  their  sphere.* 


TO  WOMAN. 

Woman!  experience  might  have  told  me, 

That  all  must  love  thee  who  behold  thee; 

Surely  experience  might  have  taught 

Thy  firmest  promises  are  naught; 

Buf,  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  me, 

All  I  forget,  bi^t  to  adore  thee. 

O  Memory!  thou  choicest  blessing 

When  join'd  with  hope,  when  still  possessing; 

But  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover 

When  hope  is  fled,  and  passion's  overl 

Woman,  that  fair  and  fond  deceiver. 

How  prompt  are  striplings  to  believe  her! 

How  throbs  the  pulse  when  first  we  view 

The  eye  that  rolls  in' glossy  blue. 

Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 

A  beam  from  under  hazel  brows ! 

How  quick  we  credit  every  oath, 

And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  troth! 

Fondly  we  hope  'twill  last  for  aye. 

When,  lo!  she  changes  in  a  day. 

This  record  will  forever  stand, 

"  Woman !   thy  vows  are  traced  in  8and."f 


TO  M.  S.  G. 

When  I  dream  that  you  love  me,  you'll  surely 
Extend  not  your  anger  to  sleep;      [forgive; 

For  in  visions  alone  your  affection  can  live — 
I  rise,  and  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 

Then,  Morpheus !  envelop  my  faculties  fast, 
Shed  o'er  me  your  languor  benigh ;      [last. 

Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  resemble  the 
What  rapture  celestial  is  mine! 

They  tell  us  that  slumber,  the  sister  of  death. 

Mortality's  emblem  is  given: 
To  fate  how  I  long  to  resign  my  frail  breath, 

If  this  be  a  foretaste  of  heaven ! 

Ah!  frown  not,  sweet  lady,  unbend  your  soft 
Nor  deem  me  too  happy  in  this;       [brow, 


•  "  Two  of  Ac  fakcax  etani  in  all  the  heaven. 
Having  some  bustness,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twmkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return." — 

Shakspbarb. 

t  TUs  fine  is  ahtfbst  a  hteral  translation  from  a  Spanish 
prove  I'll. 


If  I  sin  in  my  dream,  I  atone  for  it  now. 
Thus  doom'd  but  to  gaze  upon  bliss. 

Though  in  visions,  sweet  lady,  perhaps  you 
may  smile. 
Oh !  think  not  my  penance  deficient ! 
When  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slumbers 
beguile, 
To  awake  will  be  torture  sufficient. 


TO  MARY, 

ON  RECEIVING  HER  PICTURE. 

This  faint  resemblance  of  thy  charms. 
Though  strong  as  mortal  art  could  give, 

My  constant  heart  of  fear  disarms. 
Revives  my  hopes,  and  bids  me  live. 

Here  I  can  trace  the  locks  of  gold. 

Which  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave. 

The  cheeks  which  sprung  from  beauty's  mould, 
The  lips  which  made  me  beauty's  slave. 

Here  I  can  trace — ah,  no!  that  eye. 
Whose  azure  floats  in  liquid  fire, 

Must  all  the  painter's  art  defy, 
And  bid  him  from'  the  task  retire. 

Here  I  behold  its  beauteous  hue; 

But  Where's  the  beam  so  sweetly  straying. 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  blue. 

Like  Luna  o'er  the  ocean  playing? 

Sweet  copy!  far  more  dear  to  me, 

Lifeless,  unfeeling  as  thou  art. 
Than  all  the  living  forms  could  be. 

Save  her  who  placed  thee  next  my  heart. 

She  placed  it,  sad,  with  needless  fear. 
Lest  time  might  shake  my  wavering  soul. 

Unconscious  that  her  image  there 
Held  every  sense  in  fast  control. 

Through  hours,  through  years,  through  time 
'twill  cheer; 

My  hope  in  gloomy  moments  raise; 
In  life's  last  conflict  'twill  appear. 

And  meet  my  fond  expiring  gaze. 


TO  LESBIA. 

LesbiaI  since  far  from  you  I've  ranged. 
Our  souls  with  fond  affection  glow  not; 

You  say  'tis  I,  not  you,  have  changed, 
I'd  tell  you  why — but  yet  I  know  not. 

Your  polish'd  brow  no  cares  have  crost; 

And,  LesbiaI  we  are  not  much  older. 
Since,  trembling,  first  my  heart  I  lost, 

Or  told  my  love,  with  hope  grown  bolder. 
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Sixteen  was  then  our  utmost  age, 

Two  years  have  lingering  pass'd  away,  love! 
And  now  new  thoughts  our  minds  engage, 

At  least  I  feel  disposed  to  stray,  love! 

'Tis  I  that  am  alone  to  blame, 
1  that  am  guilty  of  love's  treason; 

Since  your  sweet  breast  is  still  the  same, 
Caprice  must  be  my  only  reason. 

I  do  not,  love  I  suspect  your  truth. 

With  jealous  doubt  my  bosom  heaves  not; 

Warm  was  the  passion  of  my  youth. 
One  trace  of  dark  deceit  it  leaves  not. 

No,  no,  my  flame  was  not  pretended; 

For,  oh!  I  loved  you  most  sincerely; 
And — though  our  dream  at  last  is  ended — 

My  bosom  still  esteems  you  dearly. 

No  more  we  meet  in  yonder  bowers; 

Absence  has  made  me  prone  to  roving! 
But  older,  firmer  hearts  than  ours 

Have  found  monotony  in  loving. 

Your  cheek's  soil  bloom  is  unimpair'd, 
New  beauties  still  are  daily  bright'ning; 

Your  eye  for  conquest  beams  prepared. 
The  forge  of  love's  resistless  lightning. 

Arm'd  thus,  to  make  their  bosoms  bleed, 
Many  will  throng  to  sigh  like  me,  love! 

More  constant  they  may  prove,  indeed; 
Fonder,  alas!  they  ne'er  can  be,  love! 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG 
LADY, 

WHO  HAD  BEEN  ALARMED  BY  A  BULLET 
FIRED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  WHILE  DISCHARG- 
ING HIS  PISTOLS  IN  A  GARDEN. 

Doubtless,  sweet  girl !  the  hissing  lead. 
Wafting  destruction  o'er  thy  charms. 

And  hurtling  o'er  thy  lovely  head. 

Has  fill'd  that  breast  with  fond  alarms. 

Surely  some  envious  demon's  force, 
Vex'd  to  behold  such  beauty  here, 

Impell'd  the  bullet's  viewless  course. 
Diverted  from  its  first  career. 

1      Yes!  in  that  nearly  fatal  hour 

The  ball  obey'd  some  hell-bom  guide; 
But  Heaven,  with  interposing  power, 
In  pity  turn'd  the  death  aside. 

Yet,  as  perchance  one  trembling  tear 
Upon  that  thrilling  bosom  fell; 

Which  I,  th'  unconscious  cause  of  fear, 
£j(.lracted  from  its  glistening  cell : 


Say,  what  dire  penance  can  atone 
For  such  an  outrage  done  to  thee? 

Arraign'd  before  thy  beauty's  throne. 
What  punishment  wilt  thou  decree? 

Might  I  perform  the  judge's  part. 

The  sentence  I  should  scarce  deplore; 

It  only  would  restore  a  heart 

Which  but  belong'd  to  thee  before. 

The  least  atonement  I  can  make 

Is  to  become  no  longer  free; 
Henceforth  I  breathe  but  for  thy  sake. 

Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all  to  me. 

But  thou,  perhaps,  may'st  now  reject 

Such  expiation  of  my  guilt: 
Come,  then,  some  other  mode  elect; 

Let  it  be  death,  or  what  thou  wilt. 

Choose  then,  relentless!  and  I  swear 
Naught  shall  thy  dread  decree  prevent; 

Yet  hold — one  little  word  forbear! 
Let  it  be  aught  but  banishment. 


LOVE'S  LAST  ADIEU. 

'Act,  6*  diet  fM  ^vyct.— ANACSBON. 

The  roses  of  love  glad  the  garden  of  life. 
Though  nurtured  'mid  weeds  dropping  pesti- 
lent dew. 

Till  time  crops  the  leaves  with  unmerciful  knife, 
Or  prunes  them  forever,  in  love's  last  adieu. 

In  vain  with  endearments  we  soothe  the  sad 

heart. 

In  vain  do  we  vow  for  an  age  to  be  true; 

The  chance  of  an  hour  may  command  us  to 

part. 

Or  death  disunite  us  in  love's  last  adieu! 

Still  Hope,  breathing  peace  through  the  grief- 
swollen  breast,  [renew :" 
Will  whisper,  "  Our  meeting  we  yet  may 
With  this  dream  of  deceit  half  our  sorrow's 
represt. 
Nor  taste  we  the  poison  of  love's  last  adieu! 

Oh!  mark  you  yon  pair:  in  the  sunshine  of 
youth  fers  as  they  grew; 

Love  twined  round  their  childhood  his  flow- 
They  flourish  awhile  in  the  season  of  truth. 

Till  chill'd  by  the  winter  of  love's  last  adieu! 

Sweet  lady !  why  thus  doth  a  tear  steal  its  way 
Down  a  cheek  which  outrivals  thy  bosom  in 
hue? 
Yet  why  do  I  ask? — to  distraction  a  prey, 
Thy  reason  has  perish'd  with  love's  last 
adieu! 
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Oh!  who  is  yon  misanthrope,  shunning  man 
kind? 
From  cities  to  caves  of  the  forest  he  flew : 
There,  raving,  he  howls  his  complaint  to  the 
wind; 
The  mountains  reverberate  love's  last  adieu ! 

Now  hate  rules  a  heart  which  in  Iove*s  easy 
chains  [knew; 

Once  passion's  tumultuous  blandishments 
Despair  now  inflames  the  dark  tide  of  his  veins; 

He  ponders  in  frenzy  on  love's  last  adieu! 

How  he  envies  the  wretch  with  a  soul  wrapt 

in  steel!  [few, 

His  pleasures  are  scarce,  yet  his  troubles  are 

Who  laughs  at  the  pang  which  he  never  can 

feel. 

And  dreads  not  the  anguish  of  love's  last 

adieu! 

Youth  flies,  life  decays,  even  hope  is  o'ercast; 

No  more  with  love's  former  devotion  we  sue : 
He  spreads  his  young  wing,  he  retires  with 
the  blast; 

The  shroud  of  affection  is  love's  last  adieu ! 

In  this  life  of  probation  for  rapture  divine, 
Astrea  declares  that  some  penance  is  due; 

From  him  who  has  worshipp'd  at  love's  gentle 
shrine. 
The  atonement  is  ample  in  love's  last  adieu! 

Who  kneels  to  the  god,  on  his  altar  of  light 
Must  myrtle  and  cypress  alternately  strew; 

His  myrtle,  an  emblem  of  purest  delight; 
Mis  cypress,  the  garland  of  love's  last  adieu ! 


DAMiETAS. 

In  law  an  infant,  and  in  years  a  boy,* 
In  mind  a  slave  to  every  vicious  joy; 
From  every  sense  of  shame  and  virtue  wean'd; 
In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a  Hend; 
Versed  in  hypocrisy,  while  yet  a  child; 
Fickle  as  wind,  of  inclinations  wild; 
Woman  his  dupe,  his  heedless  friend  a  tool; 
Old  in  the  world,  though  scarcely  broke  from 

school: 
Damaetas  ran  through  all  the  maze  of  sin. 
And  found  the  goal  when  others  just  begin; 
Even  still  conflicting  passions  shake  his  soul. 
And  bid  him  drain  the  dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl; 
But,  pall'd  with  vice,  he  breaks  his  former 

chain. 
And  what  was  once  his  bliss  appears  his  bane. 


*  In  law,  every  penon  ii  an  infant  who  has  not  at- 
tuned the  ag^  of  twenty-one. 


TO  MARION. 
Marion!  why  that  pensive  brow? 
What  disgust  to  life  hast  thou? 
Change  that  discontented  air; 
Frowns  become  not  one  so  fair. 
'Tis  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest. 
Love's  a  stranger  to  thy  breast; 
He  in  dimpling  smiles  appears. 
Or  mourns  in  sweetly  timid  tears, 
Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  down. 
But  shuns  the  cold,  forbidding  frown. 
Then  resume  thy  former  fire. 
Some  will  love,  and  all  admire; 
While  that  icy  aspect  chills  us, 
Naught  but  cool  indifiierence  thrills  us. 
Wouldst  thou  wandering  hearts  beguile. 
Smile  at  least,  or  seem  to  smile. 
Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 
To  hide  their  orbs  in  dark  restraint; 
Spite  of  all  thou  fain  wouldst  say. 
Still  in  truant  beams  they  play. 
Thy  lips — but  here  my  modest  Muse 
Her  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refuse: 
She  blushes,  curt'sies,  frowns — in  short,  she 
Dreads  lest  the  subject  should  transport  me: 
And  flying  off"  in  search  of  reason. 
Brings  prudence  back  in  proper  season. 
All  I  shall  therefore  say  (whate'er 
I  think,  is  neither  here  nor  there} 
Is,  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing. 
Were  form'd  for  better  things  than  sneering  t 
Of  soothing  compliments  divested, 
Advice  at  least's  disinterested; 
Such  is  my  artless  song  to  thee, 
From  all  the  flow  of  flattery  free; 
Counsel  like  mine  is  like  a  brother's, 
My  heart  is  given  to  some  others; 
That  is  to  say,  unskill'd  to  cozen, 
It  shares  itself  among  a  dozen. 
Marion,  adieu!  oh,  pr'ythee  slight  not 
This  warning,  though  it  may  delight  not; 
And,  lest  my  precepts  be  displeasing 
To  those  who  think  remonstrance  teasing. 
At  once  I'll  tell  thee  our  opinion 
Concerning  woman's  soft  dominion: 
Howe'er  we  gaze  with  admiration 
On  eyes  of  blue  or  lips  carnation, 
Howe'er  the  flowing  locks  attract  us, 
Howe'er  those  beauties  may  distract  us. 
Still  fickle,  we  are  prone  to  rove, 
These  cannot  fix  our  souls  to  love; 
It  is  not  too  severe  a  stricture 
To  say  they  form  a  pretty  picture; 
But  wouldst  thou  see  the  secret  chain 
Which  binds  us  in  your  humble  train. 
To  hail  you  queens  of  all  creation, 
Know,  in  a  word,  'tis  Ani^ation« 
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TO  A  LADY,  I  Then,  if  my  passion  fail  to  please, 

Next  night  I'll  be  content  to  freeze; 
WHO  PRESENTED  TO  THE  AUTHOR  A  i.ocK  OF  No  more  I'll  give  a  loose  to  laughter, 
HAIR   BRAIDED  WITH  HIS  OWN,  AND  AP-  B^t  cuFSc  mv  fate  forevcr  after.* 

POINTED  A  NIGHT  IN  DECEMBER   TO    MEET 
HIM  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


These  locks,  which  fondly  thus  entwine. 

In  firmer  chains  our  hearts  contine, 

Than  all  th*  unmeaning  protestations 

Which  swell  with  nonsense  love  orations. 

Our  love  is  tix'd,  I  think  we've  proved  it. 

Nor  time,  nor  place,  nor  art  hav«  moved  it: 

Then  wherefore  should  we  sigh  and  whine, 

With  groundless  jealousy  repine. 

With  silly  whims  and  fancies  frantic, 

Merely  to  make  our  love  romantic? 

Why  shoyld  you  weep  like  Lydia  Languish, 

And  fret  with  self -created  anguish; 

Or  doom  the  lover  you  have  chosen. 

On  winter  nights  to  sigh  half  frozen; 

In  leafless  shades  to  sue  for  pardon. 

Only  because  the  scene's  a  garden? 

For  gardens  seem,  by  one  consent, 

Since  Shakspeare  set  the  precedent. 

Since  Juliet  Hrst  declared  her  passion. 

To  form  the  place  of  assignation.* 

Oh!  would  some  modern  muse  inspire. 

And  seat  her  by  a  sea-coal  tire; 

Or  had  the  bard  at  Christmas  written. 

And  laid  the  scene  of  love  in  Britain, 

lie  surely,  in  commiseration. 

Had  changed  the  place  of  declaration. 

In  Italy  I've  no  objection; 

Warm  nights  are  proper  for  reflection; 

But  here  our  climate  is  so  rigid. 

That  love  itself  is  rather  frigid: 

Think  on  our  chilly  situation. 

And  curb  this  rage  for  imitation; 

Then  let  us  meet,  as  oft  we've  done, 

Beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun; 

Or,  if  at  midnight  I  must  meet  you. 

Within  your  mansion  let  me  greet  you: 

There  we  can  love  for  hours  together, 

Much  better,  in  such  snowy  weather. 

Than  placed  in  all  th'  Arcadian  groves 

That  ever  witness'd  rural  loves; 


OSCAR   OF  ALVA.f 

A  TALE. 

How  sweetly  shines  through  azure  skies 
The  lamp  of  heaven  on  Lora's  shore; 

Where  Alva's  hoary  turrets  rise. 
And  hear  the  din  of  arms  no  more! 

But  often  has  yon  rolling  moon 
On  Alva's  casque.s  of  silver  play'd; 

And  view'd  at  midnight's  silent  noon. 
Her  chiefs  in  gleaming  mail  array'd: 

And  on  the  crimson'd  rocks  beneath. 
Which  scowl  o'er  ocean's  sullen  flow. 

Pale  in  the  scatter'd  ranks  of  death. 
She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low : 

While  many  an  eye  which  ne'er  again 
Could  mark  the  rising  orb  of  day, 

Turn'd  feebly  from  the  gory  plain. 
Beheld  in  death  her  fading  ray. 

Once  to  those  eyes  the  lamp  of  Love, 
They  blest  her  dear  propitious  light; 

But  now  she  glimmer'd  from  above, 
A  sad,  funereal  torch  of  night. 

Faded  is  Alva's  noble  race, 

And  grey  her  towers  are  seen  afar; 

No  more  her  heroes  urge  the  chase. 
Or  roll  the  crimson  tide  of  war. 

But  who  was  last  of  Alva's  clan? 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva's  stone? 
Her  towers  resound  no  steps  of  man. 

They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And  when  that  gale  is  fierce  and  high, 
A  sound  is  heard  in  yonder  hall: 


*  "  io  form  the  place  of  assignation."]  In  the  above 
little  piece  tiic  author  has  been  accused  by  some  candid 
rtadtrs  of  introducing  the  name  of  a  lady  from  whom 
he  was  some  hundred  miles  distant  at  the  time  this  was 
written  ;  and  poor  Juliet,  who  has  slept  so  long  in  "  the 
tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,"  has  been  converted,  with  a 
trifling  alteration  of  her  name,  into  an  EUiglish  damsel 
walkmg  in  a  garden  of  their  own  creation,  during  the 
month  oi Dtctmber,  in  a  village  where  the  author  never 
passed  a  winter.  Such  has  been  the  candor  of  some  in- 
genious critics.  He  would  advise  these  lidermi  com- 
mentators oo  taste  aod  arbiters  of  decorum  to  read 


But  curse  my  fete-  forever  after. ']  Having  heard 
that  a  very  severe  and  indelicate  censure  had  been 
I  passed  on  the  above  poem,  1  hcg  leave  to  reply  in  a  quota- 
tionfrom  an  admired  work,  "  Carr's  btron^er  in  France :" 
— ^"As  we  were  contemplating  a  paintmg  on  a  large 
scale,  in  which,  among  otlicr  figures,  is  the  uncovered 
whole  length  of  a  warrior,  a  prudish-looking  lady,  who 
seemed  to  liave  touched  the  age  of  desperation,  alter 
having  attentively  surveyed  it  through  her  glass,  ob- 
served to  her  party,  that  there  was  a  g^eat  deal  of  in- 
decorum in  that  picture.  Madame  S.  shrewdly  whis- 
pered in  my  ear  '  that  the  indecorum  whs  in  the  re- 
mark.' *' 

t  The  catastrophe  of  this  tale  was  suggested  by  the 
story  of  ••  Jeronyme  and  Lorenxo,"  in  the  firet  volume 
of  Schiller  s  Armtnian:  or.  The  Gkost-Seer.  It  also 
bean  some  resemblance  to  a  scene  in  the  third  act  of 
Macbeth.  ^  j 
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Ii  rises  hoarsely  through  the  sky, 
And  vibrates  o*er  the  mouldering  wall. 

Yes,  when  the  eddying  tempest  sighs. 
It  shakes  the  shield  of  Oscar  brave; 

But  there  no  more  his  banners  rise, 
No  more  his  plumes  of  sable  wave. 

Fair  shone  the  sun  on  Oscar's  birth, 
When  Angus  hail'd  his  eldest  born : 

The  vassals  round  their  chieftain's  hearth 
Crowd  to  applaud  the  happy  morn. 

They  feast  upon  the  mountain  deer, 
The  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note: 

To  gladden  more  their  highland  cheer, 
The  strains  in  martial  numbers  float : 

And  they  who  heard  the  war-notes  wild, 
Hoped  that  one  day  the  pibroch's  strain 

Should  play  before  the  hero's  child 
While  he  should  lead  the  tartan  train. 

Another  year  is  quickly  past. 

And  Angus  hails  another  son; 
His  natal  day  is  like  the  last, 

Kor  soon  the  jocund  feast  was  done. 

Taught  by  their  sire  to  bend  the  bow. 

On  Alva's  dusky  hills  of  wind. 
The  boys  in  childhood  chased  the  roe. 

And  left  their  hounds  in  speed  behind. 

But  ere  their  years  of  youth  are  o'er, 
They  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  war; 

They  lightly  wheel  the  bright  claymore, 
AncT  send  the  whistling  arrow  far. 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscar's  hair. 
Wildly  it  streani'd  along  the  gale; 

But  Allan's  locks  were  bright  and  fair, 
And  pensive  seem'd  his  cheek,  and  pale. 

But  Oscar  own'd  a  hero's  soul. 

His  dark  eye  shone  through  beams  of  truth; 
Allan  had  early  learn 'd  control, 

And  smooth  his  words  had  been  from  youth. 

Both,  both  were  brave;  the  Saxon  spear 
Was  shiver'd  oft  beneath  their  steel ; 

And  Oscar's  bosom  scorn 'd  to  fear. 
But  Oscar's  bosom  knew  to  feel ; 

While  Allan's  soul  belied  his  form. 
Unworthy  with  such  charms  to  dwell: 

Keen  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm. 
On  foes  his  deadly  vengeance  fell. 

From  high  Southannon's  distant  tower 
Arrived  a  young  and  noble  dame; 

With  Kenneth's  lands  to  form  her  dower, 
Glenalvoa's  blue-eyed  daughter  came; 


And  Oscar  claim'd  the  beauteous  bride. 
And  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smiled; 

It  soothed  the  father's  feudal  pride 
Thus  to  obtain  (alenalvon's  child. 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  notel 
Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song! 

In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float, 
And  still  the  choral  peal  piblong. 

See  how  the  heroes'  blood-red  plumes 
Assembled  wave  in  Alva's  hall  I 

Each  youth  his  varied  plaid  assumes,  * 
Attending  on  their  chieftain's  call. 

It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands, 
The  pibroch  plays  the  song  of  peace; 

To  Oscar's  nuptials  throng  the  bands. 
Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

But  where  is  Oscar?  sure  'tis  late: 
Is  this  a  bridegroom's  ardent  flame? 

While  thronging  guests  and  ladies  wait. 
Nor  Oscar  nor  his  brother  came. 

At  length  young  Allan  join'd  the  bride; 

**  Why  comes  not  Oscar?"  Angus  said; 
**  Is  he  not  here?"  the  youth  replied; 

**  With  me  he  roved  not  o'er  the  glade. 

"Perchance,  forgetful  of  the  day, 
'Tis  his  to  chase  the  bounding  roe; 

Or  ocean's  waves  prolong  his  stay; 
Yet  Oscar's  bark  is  seldom  slow." 

**  Oh,  ho!"  the  anguish'd  sire  rejoin'd, 
**  Nor  chase  nor  wave  my  boy  delay; 

Would  he  to  Mora  seem  unkind? 
Would  aught  to  her  impede  his  way? 

*«Oh,  search,  ye  chiefs  I  oh,  search  around  1 
Allan,  with  these  through  Alva  fly; 

Till  Oscar,  till  my  son  is  found, 

Haste,  haste,  nor  dare  attempt  reply." 

All  is  confusion — through  the  vale 
The  name  of  Oscar  hoarsely  rings; 

It  rises  on  the  murmuring  gale. 

Till  night  expands  her  dusky  wings; 

It  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
But  echoes  through  her  shades  in  vain; 

It  sounds  through  morning's  misty  light, 
But  Oscar  comes  not  o'er  the  plain. 

Three  days,  three  sleepless  nights,  the  Chief 
For  Oscar  bearch'd  each  mountain  cave! 

Then  hope  is  lost;  in  boundless  grief. 
His  locks  in  grey  torn  ringlets  wave. 

*«  Oscar,  my  son ! — ^thou  God  of  heaven 
Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age  I 
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Or  if  that  hope  no  more  is  given. 
Yield  his  assassin  to  my  rage. 

**  Yes,  on  some  desert  rocky  shore 
My  Oscar's  whiten'd  bones  must  He; 

Then  grant,  thou  God !  I  ask  no  more, 
With  him  his  frantic  sire  may  die! 

**  Yet  he  may  live — away,  despair! 

Be  calm,  my  soul!  he  yet  may  live; 
T*  arraign  my  fate,  my  voice  forbear! 

0  God !  my  impious  prayer  forgive. 

**  What,  if  he  live  for  me  no  more, 

1  sink  forgotten  in  the  dust, 
The  hope  of  Alva*s  age  is  o'er; 

Alas!  can  pangs  like  these  be  just?" 

Thus  did  the  hapless  parent  mourn. 
Till  Time,  which  soothes  severest  woe, 

Had  bade  serenity  return. 

And  made  the  tear-drop  cease  to  flow. 

Fot  still  some  latent  hope  survived 
That  Oscar  might  once  more  appear: 

His  hope  now  droop'd  and  now  revived, 
Till  Time  had  told  a  tedious  year. 

Days  rolPd  along;  the  orb  of  light 
Again  had  run  his  destined  race; 

No  Oscar  bless'd  his  father's  sight. 
And  sorrow  left  a  fainter  trace. 

For  youthful  Allan  still  remained. 
And  now  his  father's  only  joy: 

And  Mora's  heart  was  quickly  gain'd„ 
For  beauty  crown'd  the  fair-hair'd  boy. 

She  thought  that  Oscar  low  was  laid. 
And  Allan's  face  was  wondrous  fair: 

If  Oscar  lived,  some  other  maid 

Had  claim'd  his  faithless  bosom's  care. 

And  Angus  said,  if  one  year  more 
In  fruitless  hope  was  pass'd  away, 

His  fondest  scruples  should  be  o'er. 
And  he  would  name  their  nuptial  day. 

Slow  roll'd  the  moons,  but  blest  at  last 
Arrived  the  dearly  destined  mom; 

The  year  of  anxious  trembling  past. 
What  smiles  the  lovers'  cheeks  adorn! 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note ! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song! 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

Again  the  clan,  in  festive  crowd. 

Throng  through  the  gale  of  Alva's  hall ; 

The  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  loud. 
And  all  their  former  joy  recall. 


But  who  is  he,  whqse  darken'd  brow 
Glooms  in  the  midst  of  general  mirth? 

Before  his  eyes'  far  fiercer  glow 
The  blue  flames  curdle  o'er  the  hearth. 

Dark  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form, 

And  tall  his  plume  of  gory  red; 
His  voice  is  like  the  rising  storm. 

But  light  and  trackless  is  his  tread. 

'Tis  noon  of  night,  the  pledge  goes  round. 
The  bridegroom's  health  is  deeply  quaffd; 

With  shouts  the  vaulted  roofs  resound. 
And  all  combine  to  hail  the  draught. 

Sudden  the  stranger- chief  arose. 

And  all  the  clamorous  crowd  arehush'd; 

And  Angus*  cheek  with  wonder  glows. 
And  Mora's  tender  bosom  blush'd. 

"  Old  man!"  he  cried,  "this  pledge  is  done; 

Thou  saw'st  'twsts  duly  drank  by  me: 
It  hail'd  the  nuptials  of  thy  son : 

Now  will  I  claim  a  pledge  from  thee. 

"While  all  around  is  mirth  and  joy. 
To  bless  thy  Allan's  happy  lot,  ' 

Say,  hadst  thou  ne'er  another  boy? 
Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot?" 

"  Alas!"  the  hapless  sire  replied, 
The  big  tear  starting  as  he  spoke, 

**  When  Oscar  left  my  hall,  or  died, 
This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 

"  Thrice  has  the  earth  revolved  her  course 
Since  Oscar's  form  has  bless'd  my  light ; 

And  Allan  is  my  last  resource. 

Since  martial  Oscar's  death  or  flight." 

**  Tis  well,"  replied  the  stranger  stem, 
And  fiercely  flash'd  his  rolling  eye; 

««Thy  Oscar's  fate  I  fain  would  learn: 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

*•  Perchance,  if  those  whom  most  he  loved 
Would  call,  thy  Oscar  might  return; 

Perchance  the  chief  has  only  roved; 
For  him  thy  beltane  yet  may  bum.* 

"  Fill  high  the  bowl  the  table  round. 
We  will  not  claim  the  pledge  by  stealth; 

With  wine  let  every  cup  be  crown'd; 
Pledge  me  departed  Oscar's  health." 

*«  With  all  my  soul,"  old  Angus  said. 
And  fill'd  his  goblet  to  the  brim: 

**  Here's  to  my  boy !  alive  or  dead, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  son  like  him." 


*  Beltane  Tree,  a  Highland  festival  on  the  first  of 
May,  held  near  first  lighted  for  theoocaaioa. 
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"  Bravely,  old  man,  this  health  has  sped; 

But  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand? 
Come,  drink  remembrance  of  the  dead, 

And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand." 

The  crimson  glow  of  Allan's  face 
Was  turn*d  at  once  to  ghastly  hue : 

The  drops  of  death  each  other  chase 
Adown  in  agonizing  dew. 

Thrice  did  he  raise  the  goblet  high. 
And  thrice  his  lips  refused  to  taste: 

For  thrice  he  caught  the  stranger's  eye 
On  his  with  deadly  fury  placed. 

*'  And  is  it  thus  a  brother  hails 
A  brother's  fond  remembrance  here; 

If  thus  affection's  strength  prevails, 
What  might  we  not  expect  from  fear?" 

Roused  by  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  bowl, 
"  Would  Oscar  now  could  share  our  mirth  I" 

Internal  fear  appall'd  his  soul; 
He  said,  and  dash'd  the  cup  to  earth. 

"  Tis  he;  I  hear  my  murderer's  voice!" 
Loud  shrieks  a  darkly  gleaming  form; 

**  A  miuxlerer's  voice!"  the  roof  replies. 
And  deeply  swells  the  bursting  storm. 

The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink. 
The  stranger's  gone — amidst  the  crew 

A  form  was  seen  in  tartan  green. 
And  tall  the  shade  terrific  grew. 

His  waist  was  bound  with  a  broad  belt  round. 
His  plume  of  sable  stream 'd  on  high ;  [there, 

But  his  breast  was  bare  with  the  red  wounds 
And  fix'd  was  the  glare  of  bis  glassy  eye. 

And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wild, 
On  Angus  bending  low  the  knee; 

And  thrice  he  frown'd  on  a  chief  on  the  ground, 
Whom  shivering  crowds  with  horror  see. 

The  bolts  loud  roll  from  pole  to  pole, 
The  thunders  through  the  welkin  ring; 

And  the  gleaming  form,  through  the  mist  of 
the  storm. 
Was  borne  on  high  by  the  whirlwind's  wing. 

Cold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased, 

Who  lies  upon  the  stony  floor? 
Oblivion  press'd  old  Angus'  breast. 

At  length  his  life-pulse  throbs  once  more. 

"  Away !  away !  let  the  leech  essay 
To  pour  the  light  on  Allan's  eyes:" 

His  sand  is  done — his  race  is  run; 
Oh !  never  more  shall  Allan  rise ! 

But  Oscar's  breast  is  cold  as  clay, 
His  lock's  are  lifted  by  the  gale: 


And  Allan's  barbed  arrow  lay 

With  him  in  dark  Glentanar's  vale. 

And  whence  the  dreadful  stranger  came. 
Or  who,  no  mortal  wight  can  tell; 

But  no  one  doubts  the  form  of  flame. 
For  Alva's  sons  knew  Oscar  well. 

Ambition  nerved  young  Allan's  hand. 
Exulting  demons  wing'd  his  dart; 

While  Envy  waved  her  burning  brand. 
And  pour'd  her  venom  round  his  heart. 

Swift  is  the  shaft  from  Allan's  bow; 

Whose  streaming  life-blood  stains  his  side. 
Dark  Oscar's  sable  crest  is  low. 

The  dart  has  drunk  his  vital  tide. 

And  Mora's  eyq  could  Allan  move. 
She  bade  his  wounded  pride  rebel: 

Alas !  that  eyes  which  beam'd  with  love 
Should  urge  the  soul  to  deeds  of  hell. 

Lo !  seest  thou  not  a  lonely  tomb 
Which  rises  o'er  a  warrior  dead? 

It  glimmers  through  the  twilight  gloom; 
Oh !  that  is  Allan's  nuptial  bed. 

Far,  distant  far,  the  noble  grave 
Which  held  his  clan's  great  ashes  stood; 

And  o'er  his  corse  no  banners  wave,  * 

For  they  were  stain'd  with  kindred  blood. 

What  minstrel  grey,  what  hoary  bard, 
Shall  Allan's  deeds  on  harp-strings  raise? 

The  song  is  glory's  chief  reward. 

But  who  can  strike  a  murderer's  praise? 

Unstrung,  untouch'd,  the  harp  must  stand. 
No  minstrel  dare  the  theme  awake : 

Guilt  would  benumb  his  palsied  hand. 

His  harp  in  shuddering  chords  would  break. 

No  lyre  of  fame,  no  hallow'd  verse. 
Shall  sound  his  glories  high  in  air : 

A  dying  father's  bitter  curse, 
A  brother's  death -groan  echoes  there. 


THE    EPISODE    OF    NISUS    AND 
EURYALUS. 

A   PARAPHRASE   FROM   THE   i€NElD,    LIB.    IX. 

Nisus,  the  guardian  of  the  portal,  stood. 
Eager  to  gild  his  arms  with  hostile  blood; 
Well  skill 'd  in  fight  the  quivering  lance  to  wield. 
Or  pour  his  arrows  through  th'  embattled  field: 
From  Ida  torn,  he  left  his  sylvan  cave. 
And  sought  a  foreign  home,  a  distant  grave. 
To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Daunian  host. 
With  him  Euryalus  sustains  the  post; 
No  lovelier  mien  adorn'd  the  ranks  of  Troy, 
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And  beardless  bloom  yet  graced  the  gallant 

boy; 
Though  few  the  seasons  of  his  youthful  life, 
As  yet  a  novice  in  the  martial  strife, 
*Twas  his,  with  beauty,  valor's  gifts  to  share — 
A  soul  heroic,  as  his  form  was  fair: 
These  bum  with  one  pure  flame  of  generous 
In  peace,  in  war,  united  still  they  move;  [love; 
Friendship  and  glory  form  their  joint  reward; 
And  now  combined  they  hold    their    nightly' 

guard. 

"  What  god,  exclaim 'd  the  first,  *  instils  this 
Or,  in  itself  a  god,'  what  great  desire?  [fire? 
My  laboring  soul,  with  anxious  thought  op- 
pressed, I 
Abhors  this  station  of  inglorious  rest;  ' 
The  love  of  fame  with  this  can  ill  accord, 
Be't  mine  to  seek  for  glory  with  my  sword,  j 
Seest  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twinkling 
dim,  \ 
Where  drunken  slumbers  wrap  each  lazy  limb?  1 
Where  confidence  and  ease  the  watch  disdain,! 
And  drowsy  Silence  holds  her  sable  reign?  i 
Then  hear  my  thought :  In  deep  and  sullen  grief 
Our  troops  and  leaders  mourn  their  ancient 

chief: 
Now  could  the  gifts  and  promised  prize  be  thine 
frhe  deed,  the  danger,  and  the  fame  be  mine). 
Were  this  decreed,  beneath  yon  rising  mound,  | 
Methinks,  an  easy  path  perchance  were  found; 
Which  pass'd,  I  speed  my  way  to  Pallas'  walls, 
And  lead  ^^neas  from  Evander's  balls." 

W^ith  equal  ardor  fired,  and  warlike  joy. 
His  glowing  friend  addressed  theDardan  boy: 
*  'These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shalt  thou  dare  alone  ? 
Must  all  the  fame,  the  peril,  be  thine  own? 
Am  I  by  thee  despised,  and  left  afar. 
As  one  unfit  to  share  the  toils  of  war? 
Not  thus  his  son  the  great  Opheltes  taught; 
Not  thus  my  sire  in  Argive  combats  fought; 
Not  thus,  when  Ilion  fell  by  heavenly  hate, 
I  track'd  ^neas  through  the  walks  of  fate: 
Thou  know'st  my  deeds,  my  breast  devoid  of 

fear, 
And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  spear. 
Here  is  a  soul  with  hope  immortal  burns, 
And  life,  ignoble  life,  Kox glory  spurns. 
Fame,fame  is  cheaply  earn'd  by  fleeting  breath : 
The  price  of  honor  is  the  sleep  of  death." 

Then  Nisus:  "Calm  thy  bosom's  fond  alarms, 
Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of  arms. 
More  dear  thy  worth  and  valor  than  my  own, 
I  swear  by  him  who  fills  Olympus'  throne! 
So  may  1  triumph,  as  I  speak  the  txuth, 
And  clasp  again  the  comrade  of  my  youth! 


But  should  I  fall — and  he  who  dares  advance 
Through  hostile  legions  must  abide  by  chance : 
If  some  Ratulian  arm,  with  adverse  blow, 
Should  lay  the  friend  who  ever  loved  thee  low, 
Live  thou,  such  beauties  I  would  fain  preserve. 
Thy  budding  years  a  lengthen'd  term  deserve. 
When  humbled  in  the  dust,  let  some  one  be 
Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for  nie; 
Whose  manly  arm  may  snatch  me  back  by 

force. 
Or  wealth  redeem  from  foes  my  captive  corse ; 
Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny. 
If  in  the  spoiler's  power  ray  ashes  lie. 
Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a  simple  tomb, 
To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalize  my  doom. 
Why  should  thy  doling  wretched  mother  weep 
Her  only  boy,  reclined  in  endless  sleep? 
Who  for  thy  sake  the  tempest's  fury  dared. 
Who  for  thy  sake  war's  deadly  peril  shared; 
Who  braved  what  woman  never  braved  before. 
And  left  her  native  for  the  Latian  shore." 

**  In  vain  you  damp  the  ardor  of  my  soul," 
Replied  Euryalus:  "  it  scorns  control !  [arose. 
Hence,  let  us  haste!" — their  brother  guards 
Roused  by  their  call,  nor  court  again  repose; 
The  pair,  buoy'd  up  on  Hope's  exulting  wing. 
Their  stations  leave,  and  speed  to  seek  the 
king. 

Now  o'er  the  earth  a  solemn  stillness  ran. 
And  lull'd  alike  the  cares  of  brute  and  man ; 
Save  where  the  Dardan  leaders  nightly  hold 
Alternate  converse,  and  their  plans  unfold. 
On  one  great  point  the  council  are  agreed. 
An  instant  message  to  their  prince  decreed; 
Each  lean'd  upon  the  lance  he  well  could  wield. 
And  poised  with  easy  arm  his  ancient  shield; 
When  Nisus  and  his  friend  their  leave  request 
To  offer  something  to  their  high  behest. 
With  anxious  tremors,  yet  unawed  by  fear. 
The  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear; 
lulus  greets  them;  at  his  kind  command. 
The  elder  first  addressed  the  hoary  band. 

«*  With  patience  "  (thus  Hyrtacides  began) 
**Attend,nor  judge  from  youth  our  humble  plan. 
Where  yonder  beacons  half  expiring  beam. 
Our  slumbering  foes  of  future  conquests  dream. 
Nor  heed  that  we  a  secret  path  have  traced. 
Between  the  ocean  and  the  portal  placed. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  blackening  smoke. 
Whose  shade  securely  our  design  will  cloak. 
If  you,  ye  chiefs,  and  fortune  will  allow. 
We'll  bend  our  course  to  yonder  mountain's 

brow. 
Where  Pallas'  walls  at  distance  meet  the  sight. 
Seen  o'er  the  glade  when  not  obscured  by  nig^t : 
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rhen  shall  yEncas  in  his  pride  return, 

^Vben  hostile  matrons   raise  their  offspring's 

am; 
\nd  Latian  spoils  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead 
^haU  mark  the  havoc  of  our  hero's  tread. 
Such  is  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way; 
Where  yondei  torrent's  devious  waters  stray, 
Oft  hare  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream, 
rhe  distant  spires  above  the  valleys  gleam." 

Mature  in  years,  for  sober  wisdom  famed, 
Moved  by  the  speech,  Alethes  here  exclaim'd: 
"  Ve  parent  gods !  who  rule  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Still  dwells  the  Dardan  spirit  in  the  boy; 
When  minds  like  these  in  striplings  thus  ye 

raise. 
Yours  is  the  godlike  act,  be  yours  the  praise; 
In  gallant  youth,  my  fainting  hopes  revive. 
And  Ilion's  wonted  glories  still  survive." 
I  hen  in  his  warm  embrace  the  boys  he  press'd,, 
And,quivering,  strain'd  them  to  his  aged  breast; 
With  tears  the  burning  cheek  of  each  bedew'd, 
And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  renew'd: 
*'  What  gift,  my  countrymen,  what  martial  prize 
Can  we  bestow,  w^iich  you  may  not  despise? 
Oar  deities  the  first  best  boon  have  given — 
lotemal  virtuesare  the  gift  of  heaven,     [earth, 
What  poor  rewards  can  bless  your  deeds  on 
Poabtless  await  such  young,  exalted  worth. 
.£neas  and  Ascanius  shall  combine 
To  yield  apfjlause  far,  far  surpassing  mine." 

lulus  then!     "  By  all  the  powers  above! 
By  those  Penates  who  my  country  love ! 
By  hoaiy  Vesta's  sacred  fane,  I  swear. 
My  hopes  are  all  in  you,  ye  generous  pair! 
Restore  my  father  to  my  grateful  sight. 
And  all  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  delight. 
XisusI  two  silver  goblets  are  thine  own, 
^ved  from  Arisba's  stately  domes  o'erthrown ! 
My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fatal  day. 
Nor  left  such  bowls  an  Argive  robber's  prey : 
Two  massy  tripods,  also,  shall  be  thine; 
Two  talents  polish'd  from  the  glittering  mine; 
An  ancient  cup,  which  Tyrian  Dido  gave, 
While  yet  our  vessels  press'd  the  Punic  wave : 
But  when  the  hostile  chiefs  at  length  bow  down, 
VVhen  great  ^neas  wears  Hesperia's  crown, 
The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  the  fiery  steed 
Whidi  Tumos  guides  with  more  than  mortnl 

speed. 
Are  thine;   no  envioira  lot  shall  then  be  cast, 
I  pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  past : 
Nay  more,  twehre  slaved,  and  twice  six  'Cap- 
tive dames, 
To  soothe  thy  softer  hours  with  amorous  flames, 
And  all  the  realms  which  now  the  Latins  sway 
The  labors  of  to-night  shall  well  repay. 


But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender 
years  [veres. 

Are  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  heart  re- 
Henceforth  affection,  sweetly  thus  begun. 
Shall  join  our  bosoms  and  our  souls  in  one; 
Without  thy  aid,  no  glory  shall  be  mine; 
Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  design; 
Alike  through  life  esteem'd,  thou  godlike  boy. 
In  war  my  bulwark,  and  in  peace  my  joy." 

To^im  Euryalus:  "  No  day  shall  shame 
The  rising  glories  which  from  this  I  claim. 
Fortune  may  favor,  or  the  skies  may  frown. 
But  valor,  spite  of  fate,  obtains  renown. 
Yet,  ere  from  hence  our  eager  steps  depart. 
One  boon  I  beg,  the  nearest  to  my  heart: 
My  mother,  sprung  from  Priam's  royal  line. 
Like  thine  ennobled,  hardly  less  divine. 
Nor  Troy,  nor  king  Acestes*  realms  restrain 
Her  feeble  age  from  dangers  of  the  main : 
Alone  she  came,  all  selfish  fears  above, 
A  bright  example  of  maternal  love. 
Unknown  the  secret  enterprise  I  brave. 
Lest  grief  should  bend  my  parent  to  the  grave; 
From  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  I  seek, 
No  fainting  mother's  lips  have  press'd  my 

cheek; 
By  gloomy  night  and  thy  right  hand  I  vow 
Her  parting  tears  would  shake  .my  purpose 

now: 
Do  thou,  my  prince,  her  failing  age  sustain. 
In  thee  her  much-loved  child  may  live  again; 
Her  dying  hours  with  pious  conduct  bless. 
Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distress : 
So  dear  a  hope  must  all  my  soul  inflame. 
To  rise  in  glory,  or  to  fall  in  fame." 
Struck  with  a  filial  care  so  deeply  felt. 
In  tears  at  once  the  Trojan  warriors  melt: 
Faster  than  all,  lulus'  eyes  o'erflow; 
Such  love  was  his,  and  such  had  been  his  woe, 
**  All  thou  hast  asked,  receive,"  the  prince 

replied; 

«  Nor  this  alone,  but  many  a  gift  beside. 
To  cheer  thy  mother's  years  shall  be  my  aim, 
Creusa's  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame.* 
Fortune  an  adverse,  wayward  course  may  run. 
But  bless'd  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a  son. 
Now,  by  my  life! — my  sire's  most  sacred  oath. 
To  thee  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth, 
All  the  rewards  which  once  to  thee  were  vow'd. 
If  thou  shouldst  fall,  on  her  shall  be  bestow'd." 
Thus  spoke  the  weeping  prince,  then  forth  to 

view 
A  gleaming  falchion  from  the  sheath  he  drew; 
Lycaon's  utmost  skill  had  graced  the  steel. 


♦  The  mother  of  lulus,  lost  on  the  night  when  Troy 
was  taken. 
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For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feel; 
A  tawny  hide,  the  Moorish  lion's  spoil. 
Slain  midst  the  forest,  in  the  hunter's  toil, 
Mnestheus  to  guard  the  elder  youth  bestows, 
And  old  Alethes'  casque  defends  his  brows. 
Arm'd,  thence  they  go,  while  all  th'  assembled 

train, 
To  aid  their  cause,  implore  the  gods  in  vain. 
More  than  a  boy,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace, 
lulus  holds  amidst  the  chiefs  his  place: 
His  prayer  he  sends,  but  what  can  prayers 

avail. 
Lost  in  the  murmurs  of  the  sighing  gale! 

The  trench  is  pass'd,  and,  fiivor'd  by  the 
night,  [flight. 

Through  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  waiy 
When  shall  the  sleep  of  many  a  foe  be  o'er? 
Alas !  some  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  more ! 
Chariots  and  bridles  mix'd  with  arms  are  seen; 
And  flowing  flasks,  and  scattered  troops  be- 
tween; 
Bacchus  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  combine; 
A  mingled  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine. 
"  Now,"  cries  the  first,  "  for  deeds  of  blood 

prepare. 
With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labor  share : 
Here  lies  our  path;  lest  any  hand  arise,  fdies; 
Watch  thou,  while  many  a  dreaming  chieftain 
I'll  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe. 
And  clear  thy  road  with  many  a  deadly  blow." 
His  whispering  accents  then  the  youth  re- 
press'd,  [ing  breast; 

And  pierced  proud  Rhamnes  through  his  pant- 
Stretch'd  at  his  ease,  th'  incautious  king  re- 
posed; 
Debauch,  and  not  fatigue,  his  eyes  had  clos'd; 
To  Tumus  dear,  a  prophet  and  a  prince, 
His  omens  more  than  augur's  skill  evince; 
But  he,  who  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all. 
Could  not  avert  his  own  untimely  fall. 
Next  Remus'  armor-bearer  hapless  fell, 
And  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell; 
The  charioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 
Expires,  the  steel  his  severed  neck  divides : 
And,  last,  his  lord  «s  number'd  with  the  dead; 
Bounding  convulsive,  flies  the  gasping  head; 
From  the  swoll'n  veins  the  blackening  tor- 
rents pour :  [gore. 
Stain'd  5s  the  couch  and  earth  with  clotting 
Young  Lamyrus  and  Lamus  next  expire, 
And  gay  Serranus,  fill'd  with  youthful  fire; 
Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was 

pass'd; 
Lull'd  by  the  potent  grape,  be  slept  at  last: 
Ah !  happier  far  had  he  the  mom  surveyed. 
And  till  Aurora's  dawn  his  skill  display'd. 


In  slaughter'd  fold,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 
His  hungry  fangs  a  lion  thus  may  steep; 
'Mid  the  sad  flock,  at  dead  of  night  he  prowls, 
With  murder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  rolls : 
Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams; 
In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 

Noisless  the  other's  deadly  vengeance  came. 
But  falls  on  feeble  crowds  without  a  name ; 
Hb  wound  unconscious  Fadus  scarce  can  feeL 
Yet  wakeful  Rhsesus  sees  the  threatening  steel] 
His  coward  breast  behind  a  jar  he  hides. 
And  vainly  in  the  weak  defence  confides; 
Full  in  his  heart  the  falchion  search'd  his  veins, 
The  reeking  weapon  bears  alternate  stains ; 
Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  the^ 

flow. 
One  feeble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  below. 
Now  where  Messapus  dwelt  they  bend  thei^ 

way. 
Whose  fires  emit  a  faint  and  trembling  ray; 
There,  unconfined,  behold  each  grazing  steed, 
Unwatch'd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed : 
Brave  Nisus  here  arrests  his  comrade's  arm. 
Too  flush'd  with  carnage,  and  with  conques 

warm:  [pass'd  j 

**  Hence  let  us  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is 
Full  foes  enough  to-night  have  breathed  theii 

last: 
Soon  will  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn  ^ 
Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  morn." 

What  silver  arms,  with  various  art  emboss'd, 
What  bowls  and  mantles  in  confusion  toss 'd J 
They  leave  regardless!  yet  one  glittering  prize 
Attracts  the  younger  hero's  wandering  eyes; 
The  gilded  harness  Rhamnes'  coursers  felt. 
The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch's  golden 

belt; 
This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn. 
Once  by  a  line  of  former  chieftains  worn. 
Th'  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdle  wears, 
Messapus'  helm  his  head  in  triumph  bears ; 
Then  fi-om  the  tents  their  cautious  steps  they 

bend. 
To  seek  the  vale  where  safer  paths  extend; 

Just  at  this  hour,  a  band  of  Latian  horse 
To  Tumus*  camp  pursue  their  destined  course; 
While  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  march  delay. 
The  knights  impatient  spur  along  the  way : 
Three  hundred  mail-clad  men,by  Yolscens  led. 
To  Turnus  with  their  master's  promise  sped; 
Now  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the 

walls. 
When,  on  the  left,  a  light  reflection  falls; 
The  plunder'd  helmet,  through  the  waning 
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Sheds  forth  a  silver  radiance,  glancing  bright. 
Volscens  with  question  loud  the  pair  alarms: 
<'  Stand,  stragglers!  stand!  why  early  thus  in 

arms?  [no  reply 

From  whence?  to  whom?" — He  meets  with 
Trusting  the  covert  of  the  night,  they  fly: 
The  thicket's  depth  with  hurried  pace  they 

tread,  [spread. 

While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron 

With  breaks  entangled,  scarce  a  path  be- 
tween. 
Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  scene: 
Euryalus  his  heavy  spoils  impede. 
The  boughs  and  winding  turns  his  steps  mis- 
lead; 
But  Kisus  scours  along  the  forest's  maze 
To  where  Latinus'  steeds  in  safety  graze, 
Then  backward  o'er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend, 
On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend. 
"  O  God!  my  boy,"  he  cries,  "  of  me  bereft. 
In  what  impending  perils  art  thou  left!" 
Listening  he  runs — Above  the  waving  trees, 
Tonraltuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breeze. 
The  war-cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground. 
Again  he  turns,  of  footsteps  hears  the  noise; 
The  sound  elates,  the  sight  his  hope  destroys: 
The  hapless  boy  a  ruffian  train  surround. 
While  lengthening  shades  his  weary  way  con- 
found; 
Him  with   loud  shouts   the   furious   knights 

pursue, 
Stm^ling  in  vain,  a  captive  to  the  crew. 
What  can  his  friend  'gainst  thronging  num- 
bers 'dare  ? 
Ah!  must  he  rush,  his  comrade's  fate  to  share  ? 
What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay. 
Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoiler's  prey  ? 
His  life  a  votive  ransom  nobly  give. 
Or  die  with  him  for  whom  he  wished  to  live  ? 
Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lance  on  high. 
On  Luna's  orb  he  cast  his  frenzied  eye: — 
"Goddess  serene,  transcending  every  star! 
Queen  of  the  sky,  whose  beams  are  seen  afar! 
•By  night  heaven  owns  thy  sway,  by  day  the 
grove,  [rove; 

When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deigirst  to 
If  e'er  myself,  or  sire,  have  sought  to  grace 
Thine  altars  vrith  the  produce  of  the  chase. 
Speed,  speed  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  vaunting 

crowd. 
To  firee  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud." 
Thus  having  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung; 
Through  parted  shades  the  hurtling  weapon 

sung; 
The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo's  entrails  lay. 


Transfix'd  his  heart,  and  stretch' d  him  on  the 

clay: 
He  sobs,  he  dies — the  troop  in  wild  amaze. 
Unconscious  whence  the  death,  with   terror 

gaze.  [riven. 

While  pale  they  stare,  through  Tagus'  temples 
A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven : 
Fierce  Volscens  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes ; 
Veil'd  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trojan  lies. 
Burning  with  wrath,  he  view'd  his  soldiers  fall, 
'*  Thou  youth  accurst,  thy  life  shall  pay  for 

aU!"  [drew. 

Quick  from  the  sheath  his  flaming  glaive  he 
And,  raging,  on  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 
Nisus  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals. 
Forth,  forth  he  starts,  and  all  his  love  reveals; 
Aghast,  confused,  his  fears  to  madness  rise. 
And  poiu-  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flies: 
**  Me,  me-*-]rour  vengeance  hurl  on  me  alone; 
Here  sheathe  the  steel,my  blood  is  all  yotur  own . 
Ye  starry  spheres!  thou  conscious  Heaven! 

attest! 
He  could  not — durst  not — lo !  the  guile  confest ! 
All,  all  was  mine — his  early  fate  suspend; 
He  only  loved  too  well  his  hapless  friend : 
Spare,  spare,  ye  chiefs!  from  him  your  rage 

remove;  [love." 

His  fault  was  friendship,  all  his  crime  was 
He  pray'd  in  vain;  the  dark  assassin's  sword 
Pierced  the  fair  side,  the  snowy  bosom  gored; 
Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest. 
And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o'er  his  breast: 
As  some  young  rose,  whose  blossom  scents 

the  air. 
Languid  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  share; 
Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower. 
Declining  gently,  falls  a  fading  flower; 
Thus,  sweetly  drooping,  bends  his  lovely  head. 
And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 

But  fiery  Nisus  stems  the  battle's  tide. 
Revenge  his  leader,  and  despair  his  guide : 
Volscens  he  seeks  amidst  the  gathering  host, 
Volscens  must  soon  appease  his  comrade's 

ghost;  [foe; 

Steel,  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on 
Rage  nerves  his  arm,  fate  gleams  in  every 

blow;  [bleeds. 

In  vain  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds  he 
Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisus  heeds ; 
In  viewless  circles  wheel'd,  his  falchion  flies. 
Nor  quits  the  hero's  grasp  till  Volscens  dies; 
Deep  in  his  throat  its  end  the  weapon  found. 
The  tyrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the 

wound. 
Thus  Nisus  all  his  fond  affection  proved — 
Dying,  revenged  the  fate  of  him  he  loved; 
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Then  on  his  bosom  sought  his  wonted  place, 
And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend's  em 
brace. 

Celestial  pair !  if  aught  my  verse  can  claim, 
Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is  fame ! 
Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fale  admire. 
No  future  day  shall  see  your  names  expire, 
While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  dome ! 
And  vanquish'd  millions  hail  their  empress, 
Rome! 


TRANSLATION   FROM    THE    MEDEA 
OF  EURIPIDES. 

rEp«*rcf  vvcp  ^cv  ayay,  k.  r.  A.] 

When  fierce  conflicting  passions  urge 

The  breast  where  love  is  wont  to  glow. 
What  mind  can  stem  the  stormy  surge 

Which  rolls  the  tide  of  human  woe? 
The  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  shame. 

Can  rouse  the  tortured  breast  no  more; 
The  wild  desire,  the  guilty  flame. 

Absorbs  each  wish  it  felt  before. 

But  if  affection  gently  thrills 

The  soul  by  purer  dreams  possest, 
The  pleasing  balm  of  mortal  ills 

In  love  can  soothe  the  aching  breast: 
If  thus  thou  comest  in  disguise, 

Fair  Venus !  from  thy  native  heaven. 
What  heart  unfeeling  would  despise 

The  sweetest  boon  the  gods  have  given  ? 

But  never  from  thy  golden  bow 

May  I  beneath  the  shaft  expire ! 
Whose  creeping  venom,  sure  and  slow. 

Awakes  an  all-consuming  fire: 
Ye  racking  doubts!  ye  jealous  fears! 

With  others  wage  internal  war; 
Repentance,  source  of  future  tears. 

From  me  be  ever  distant  far! 

May  no  distracting  thoughts  destroy 

The  holy  calm  of  sacred  love! 
May  all  the  hours  be  wing'd  with  joy. 

Which  hover  faithful  hearts  above! 
Fair  Venus !  on  thy  myrtle  shrine 

May  I  with  some  fond  lover  sigh. 
Whose  heart  may  mingle  pure  with  mine — 

With  n^e  to  live,  with  me  to  die! 

My  native  soil!  beloved  before. 

Now  dearer  as  my  peaceful  home. 
Ne'er  may  I  quit  thy  rocky  shore, 

A  hapless  banish'd  wretch  to  roam ! 
This  very  day,  this  very  hour. 

May  I  resign  this  fleeting  breath! 
Nor  quit  my  silent  humble  bower; 

A  doom  to  me  far  worse  than  death. 


Have  I  not  heard  the  exile's  sigh, 

And  seen  the  exile's  silent  tear, 
Through  distant  climes  condemn'd  to  fly, 

A  pensive  weary  wanderer  here  ? 
Ah !  hapless  dame !  no  sire  bewails,* 

No  friend  thy  wretched  fate  deplores. 
No  kindred  voice  with  rapture  hails 

Thy  steps  within  a  stranger's  doors. 

Perish  the  fiend  whose  iron  heart. 

To  fair  affiection's  truth  unknown, 
Bids  her  he  fondly  loved  depart, 

Unpitied,  helpless  and  alone; 
Who  ne'er  unlocks  with  silver  keyf 

The  milder  treasures  of  his  soul — 
May  such  a  friend  be  far  from  me. 

And  ocean's  storms  between  us  roll ! 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  A  COL 
LEGE  EXAMINATION. 

High  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  his  peers, 
Magnus  his  ample  front  sublime  uprears : 
Placed  on  his  chair  of  state,  he  seems  a  god 
While  Sophs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  his  nod 
As  all  around  sit  wrapt  in  speechless  gloom, 
His  voice  in  thunder  shakes   the  sounding 

dome; 
Denouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckless  fools, 
Unskill'd  to  plod  in  mathematic  rules. 

Happy  the  youth  in  Euclid's  axioms  tried. 
Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside; 
Who,  scarcely  skill'd  an  English  line  to  pen. 
Scans  Attic  metres  with  a  critic's  ken. 
What,  though  he  knows  not  how  his  father 

bled. 

When  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead 
When  Edward  bade  his  conquering  bands  ad 

vance. 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France, 
Though  marvelling  at  the  name  of  Magni 

Charta, 
Yet  well  he  recollects  the  laws  of  Sparta; 
Can  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycurgus  made. 
While  Blackstone's  on  the  shelf  neglected  laid 
Of  Grecian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless  fame 
Of  Avon's  bard  remembering  scarce  the  name 

•  Such  is  the  youth  whose  scientific  pate 
Class-honors,  medals,  fellawships,  await; 


*  Medea,  who  accompanied  Jason  to  Corinth,  wa 
deserted  by  him  for  the  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  * 
city.  The  chorus  from  which  this  is  taken  here 
dresses  M^ea;  though  a  considerable  liberty  is  tak< 
with  tbe  oripnal.  by  expanding  the  idea,  as  also  in  sor 
oUier  parts  of  the  transuidon. 

t  The  original  means  literally*  *'  discksbg  the 
key  of  the  mind."  ^  j 
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»r  even  perhaps  the  declamation  prize, 

f  to  sach  glorious  height  he  liAs  his  eyes. 

iut  lo!  no  common  orator  can  hope 

"he  envied  sihrer  cup  within  his  scope. 

fot  that  our  head$  much  eloquence  require, 

Ti'  Athenian's^  glowing  style  or  TuUy's  fire. 

I  manner  clear  or  warm  is  useless,  since 

St  do  not  try  by  speaking  to  convince. 

^  other  orators  of  pleasing  proud-^ 

^Te  speak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the 

crowd: 
hir  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone; 
L  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan: 
\o  borrowed  grace  of  action  must  be  seen ; 
"he  slightest  motion  would  displease  the  Dean ; 
Vhilst  every  staring  graduate  would  prate 
Lgainst  what  he  could  never  imitate. 

The  man  who  hopes  t'  obtain  the  promised 
cup 
fast  in  one  posture  stand,  and  ne'er  look  up; 
^uT  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word — 
«o  matter  what,  so  it  can  not  be  heard. 
rhK  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest: 
•Vbespeaks  the  fastest 's  sure  to  speak  the  best; 
•Vho  utters  most  within  the  shortest  space 
lay  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  these,  who,  thus  repaid, 
ingerinease,  in  Granta's  sluggish  shade; 
Hiere  on  Cam's  sedgy  bank  supine  they  lie 
'nknown»  unhonored  live,  unwept-for  die  j 
)q11  as  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  halls, 
liey  tbmk  all  learning  fix'd  within  their  walls : 
Q  manners  rude,  in  foolish  forms  precise, 
ill  modem  arts  affecting  to  despise;   [note,f 
et  prizing  Bentley's,  Brunck's,  or  Porson's 
lore  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic  wrote: 
ain  as  their  honors,  heavy  as  their  ale, 
id  as  their  wit,  and  tedious  as  their  tale; 
u  friendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to 

feel 
ilten  Self  and  Church  demand  a  bigot  zeal, 
fiih  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of  power^ 
^'bfther  'tis  Pitt  or  Petty  rules  the  hour 4 
0  him,  with  suppliant  smiles,  they  bend  the 

head, 
iilule  distant  mitres  to  their  eye^  are  spread. 
^  should  a  storm  overwhelm  him  with  dis- 


They'd  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  fill'd  his  place. 
Such  are  the  men  who  learning's  treasures 

guard! 
Such  is  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward ! 
This  much,  at  least,  we  may  presume  to  say — - 
The  premium  can't  exceed  the  price  they  pay. 


*  Deaotthenes. 

f  BDafcaoj  FoCTon.  of  Trinity  Ck)U«ge,  Cambridge ;  a 

M  «lbQ0e  powert  of  mind  and  writings  may,  perhaps, 

ifl^rtaar  preference. 

tStet  this  wftt  written.  Lord  Henry  Petty  [now 

artob  of  Lanadowiie]  has  lost  his  place,  and  subse- 

eKly  a  bad  alaoet  said  cpnsequendy)  the  hoiMr  of 

W^Mkm  die  Univenity.    A  fiict  so  glaring  requires 


TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  QUAKER, 
Sweet  girl !  though  only  once  we  met. 
That  meeting  I  shall  ne'er  forget; 
And  though  we  ne'er  may  meet  again. 
Remembrance  will  thy  form  retain. 
I  would  not  say,  **  I  love,"  but  still 
My  senses  struggle  with  my  will : 
In  vain,  to  drive  thee  from  my  breast. 
My  thoughts  are  more  and  more  represt; 
In  vain  I  check  the  rising  sighs. 
Another  to  the  last  replies: 
Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  but  yet 
Our  meeting  I  can  ne'er  forget. 

What  though  we  never  silence  broke. 

Our  eyes  a  sweeter  language  spoke; 

The  tongue  in  flattering  falsehood  deals. 

And  tells  a  tale  it  never  feels: 

Deceit  the  guilty  lips  impart. 

And  hush  the  mandates  of  the  heart; 

But  soul's  interpreters,  the  eyes. 

Spurn  such  restraint,  and  scorn  disguise. 

As  thus  our  glances  oft  conversed. 

And  all  our  bosoms  felt  rehearsed. 

No  spirit  from  Mrithin  reproved  us. 

Say  rather,  «*  'twas  the  spirit  moved  us," 

Though  what  they  uttered  I  repress. 

Yet  I  conceive  thou'lt  partly  guess; 

For  as  on  thee  my  memory  ponders. 

Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 

This  for  myself,  at  least,  I'll  say, 

Thy  form  appears  through  night,  through  day. 

Awake,  with  it  my  fancy  teems; 

In  sleep,  it  smiles  in  fleeting  dreams; 

The  vision  charms  the  hours  away. 

And  bids  me  curse  Aurora's  ray 

For  breaking  siHnibers  of  delight. 

Which  make  me  wish  for  endless  night. 

Since,  oh !  whate'er  my  future  fate. 

Shall  joy  or  woe  my  steps  await. 

Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beset. 

Thine  image  I  can  ne'er  forget. 

Alas!  again  no  more  we  meet. 

No  more  our  former  looks  repeat; 

Then  let  me  breathe  this  parting  prayer, 

The  dictate  of  my  bosom's  care:* 

**  May  heaven  so  guard  my  lovely  quaker. 

That  anguish  never  can  o'ertake  her; 

That  peace  and  virtue  ne'er  forsake  Wlp 
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But  bliss  be  aye  her  heart's  partaker. 
Oh !  may  the  happy  mortal  fated 
To  be,  by  dearest  ties,  related, 
For  her  each  hour  new  joys  discover. 
And  lose  the  husband  in  the  loyer! 
May  that  fair  bosom  never  know 
What  'tis  to  feel  the  restless  woe 
Which  stings  the  soul  with  vain  regret 
Of  him  who  never  can  forget!  " 


THE  CORNELIAN. 
No  specious  splendor  of  this  stone 

Endears  it  to  n>y  memory  ever; 
"With  lustre  only  once  it  shone. 

And  blushes  modest  as  the  giver. 

Some,  who  can  sneer  at  friendship's  ties, 
Have  for  my  weakness  oft  reproved  me; 

Yet  still  the  simple  gift  I  prize. 
For  I  am  sure  the  giver  loved  me. 

He  offer 'd  it  with  downcast  look. 
As  fearful  that  I  might  refuse  it; 

I  told  him,  when  the  gift  I  took. 
My  only  fear  should  be  to  lose  it. 

This  pledge  attentively  I  view'd. 
And  sparkling  as  I  held  it  near, 

Methought  one  drop  the  stone  bedew'd. 
And  ever  since  IVe  loved  a  tear. 

Still,  to  adorn  his  humble  youth. 

Nor  wealth  nor  birth  their  treasures  yield; 
But  he  who  seeks  the  flowers  of  truth 

Must  quit  the  garden  for  the  field. 

'Tis  not  the  plant  uprear'd  in  sloth. 

Which  beauty  shows,  and  sheds  perfume; 

The  flowers  which  yield  the  most  of  both 
In  Nature's  wild  luxuriance  bloom. 

Had  fortune  aided  Nature's  care. 
For  once  forgetting  to  be  blind. 

His  would  have  been  an  ample  share. 
If  well  proportion'd  to  his  mind. 

But  had  the  goddess  clearly  seen. 
His  form  had  fbc'd  her  fickle  breast; 

Her  countless  hoards  would  his  have  been. 
And  none  remain 'd  to  give  the  rest. 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE, 

DELIVERED  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  PERFORMANCE 
OF  THE  "  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE  "  AT  A  PRI- 
VATE THEATRE. 

Since  the  refinement  of  this  polish'd  age 
Has  swept  immoral  raillery  from  the  stage; 
Since  taste  has  now  expunged  licentious  wit, 


Which  stamp'd  disgrace  on  all  an  author  writj 
Since  now  to  please  with  purer  scenes  we  seeki 
Nor  dare  to  call  the  blush  from  Beauty's  cheeky 
Oh!  let  the  modest  Muse  some  pity  claioi. 
And  meet  indulgence,  though  she  find  not  fame. 
Still,  not  for  her  alone  we  wish  respect. 
Others  appesur  more  conscious  of  defect: 
To-night  no  veteran  Roscii  you  behold. 
In  all  the  arts  of  scenic  action  old; 
No  Cooke,  no  Kemble,  can  salute  you  here. 
No  Siddons  draw  the  sympathetic  tear;- 
To-night  you  throng  to  witness  the  dibut 
Of  embryo  actors,  to  the  Drama  new : 
Here,  then,  our  almost  unfledged  wings  we  try^ 
Clip  not  our  pinions  ere  the  birds  can  fly: 
Failing  in  this  our  first  attempt  to  sosur, 
Drooping,  alas!  we  fall  to  rise  no  more. 
Not  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays. 
Who  hopes,  yet  almost  dreads,  to  meet  youi 
But  all  our  dramatis  persotus  wait       [praise; 
In  fond  suspense  this  crisis  of  their  fate. 
No  venal  views  our  progress  can  retard. 
Your  generous  plaudits  are  our  sole  reward. 
For  these,  each  Hero  all- his  power  displays, 
Each  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaze, 
Surely  the  last  will  some  protection  find; 
None  to  the  softer  sex  can  prove  unkind; 
While  Youth  and  Beauty  form  the  femal< 

shield. 
The  sternest  censor  to  the  fair  must  yield. 
Yet,  should  our  feeble  efforts  nought  avail. 
Should,  after  all,  our  best  endeavors  fail. 
Still  let  some  mercy  in  your  bosoms  live. 
And,  if  you  can't  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  FOX, 

THE  FOLLOWING  ILLIBERAL  IMPROMPTU 
APPEARED   IN   A  MORNING   PAPER. 

'*  Our  nation's  foes  lament  on  Fox's  death. 
But  bless  the  hour  when   Pitt  resign'd   hi 

breath: 

These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue, 
We  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due.' 

TO  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THESE  PIECES 
SENT  THE   FOLLOWING  REPLY. 

O  FACTIOUS  viper  I  whose  envenom'd  tooth 
Would  mangle  still  the  dead,  i>erverting  truth ; 
What  though  our  **  nation's  foes  "  lament  the 

fate. 

With  generous  feeling,  of  the  good  and  great. 
Shall  dastard  tongues  essay  to  blast  the  nam< 
Of  him  whose  meed  exists  in  endless  fame? 
When  Pitt  expired  in  plenitude  of  power. 
Though  ill  success  obscured  his  dying  hour, 
Pity  her  dewy  wings  before  him  spread. 
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gr  ooble  spirits  "  wsu-  not  with  the  dead." 
fe  friends,  in  tears,  a  last  sad  requiem  gave, 
i$  all  his  errors  slnmber'd  in  the  grave; 
\t  sank,  an  Atlas  bending  'neath  the  weight 
Scares  o*erwhehning  our  conflicting  state; 
liken,  lo!  a  Hercules  in  Fox  appeared, 
^  for  a  time  the  ruin'd  fabric  rear'd; 
k,  loo,  is  fall'n,  who  Britain's  Ipss  supplied, 
Tith  him  our  Cast-reviving  hopes  have  died; 
«( ooe  great  people  only  raise  his  urn, 
iD  Europe's  far>extended  regions  mourn. 
These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  ttn 

clue, 
'4igive  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  dtte;" 
« let  not  cankerM  Calumny  assail, 
i  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy  veil 
3x!  o'er  whose  curse  a  mourning  world  must 

weep, 

Hiose  dear  remains  in  honor'd  marble  sleep; 
tsr  whom,  at  last,  e'en  hostile  nations  groan, 
^e  friends  and    foes    alike    his    talents 

own; 
'<3  shall  in  Britain's  future  annals  shine, 
»«c'en  to  Pitt  the  patriot's  palm  resign; 
^W  Envy,  wearing  Candor's  sacred  mask, 
^«  Pitt,  and  Pitt  alone,  has  dared  to  ask. 


THE  TEAR. 

**  O  iKiiffvinsuruin  fonSt  tcncro  sftcros 
Dooeiitiuin  oitus  ex  uiimo ;  quater 
Fdixl  in  imo  qui ic&tenteni 
pMtore  te,  pia  N]nnpha,  ■eiMit''^^RAY. 

^Hi!f  Friendship  or  Love  our  sympathies 
move, 

When  Truth  in  a  glance  should  appear, 
lie  Upf  may  beguile  with  a  dimple  or  smile, 

Btt  the  test  of  affection's  a  Tear. 

'«  oft  is  a  smile  but  the  hypocrite's  wile 

To  mask  detestation  or  fear; 
Wme  the  soft  sigh,  whilst  the  soul- telling  eye 

Is  dimm'd  for  a  time  with  a  Tear. 

^  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  below, 
^ovs  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear; 
■OBpavion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  felt, 
Aad  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tear. 

^saa  doom'd  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the 
%eigh  billows  Atlantic  to  steer,      [gale, 

^  Wfaads  o'er  the  wave  which  may  soon  be 

hii  grave, 
QegBeen  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear. 

^iol(Ber  braves  death  for  a  fanciful  Wreath 
i»Qofy*s  romantic  career; 
^  he  liases  the  foe  when  in  battle  laid  low, 
Aid  balhes  every  wound  with  a  Tear. 


If  with  high-bounding  pride  he  return  to  his 
bride. 
Renouncing  the  gore-crimson'd  spear. 
All  his  toils  are  repaid,  when,  embracing  the 
maid. 
From  her  eyelid  he  kisses  the  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth  1  seat  of  Friendship 
and  Truth,* 
Where  love  chased  each  fast -Meeting  year. 
Loth  to  leave  thee,  I  moum'd,  for  a  last  look 
I  tum'd. 
But  thy  spire  was  scarce  seen  through  a  Tear. 

Though  my  vows  I  can  pour  to  my  Mary  no 
My  Mary  to  love  once  so  dear,  [more. 

In  the  shade  of  her  bower  I  remember  the  hour 
She  rewarded  those  vows  with  a  Tear. 

By  another  possest,  may  she  live  ever  blest! 

Her  name  still  my  heart  must  revere : 
With  a  sigh  I  resign  what  I  once  thought  was 

And  forgive  her  deceit  with  a  Tear,  [mine. 

Ye  friends  of  my  heart,  ere  from  you  I  depart. 
This  hope  to  my  breast  is  most  near: 

If  again  we  shall  meet  in  this  rural  retreat. 
May  we  meet,  as  we  part,  with  a  Tear. 

When  my  soul  wings  her  flight  to  the  regions 
of  night. 
And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier. 
As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb  where  my  ashes  con* 
sume. 
Oh !  moisten  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow  the  splendor  of  woe, 
Which  the  children  of  vanity  rear; 

No  fiction  of  fame  shall  blazon  my  name. 
All  I  ask — all  I  wish — is  a  Tear. 


REPLY  TO  SOME  VERSES 

OF  J.  M.  B.  PIGOT,  ESQ.,  ON  THE  CRUELTY 
OF  HIS  MISTRESS. 

Why,  Pigot,  complain  of  this  damsel's  disdain. 
Why  thus  in  despair  do  you  fret? 

For  months  you  may  try,  yet,  believe  me,  a  sigh 
Will  never  obtain  a  coquette. 

Would  you  teach  her  to  love?    For  a  time 
seem  to  rove: 

At  the  first  she  may  frown  in  a  pet; 
But  leave  her  awhile,  she  shortly  will  smile. 

And  then  you  may  kiss  your  coquette. 

For  such  are  the  airs  of  these  fanciful  fairs. 
They  think  all  our  homage  a  debt : 


•Harrow.^ 
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Yet  a  partial  neglect  soon  takes  an  effect, 
And  humbles  the  proudest  coquette. 

Dissemble  your  pain,  and  lengthen  your  chain, 
And  seem  her  hauteur  to  regret; 

If  again  you  shall  sigh,  she  no  more  will  deny 
That  yours  is  the  rosy  coquette. 

If  still,  from  false  pride,  your  pangs  she  de 
This  whimsical  virgin  forget;  [ride. 

Some  other  admire,  who  will  melt  with  your 
And  laugh  at  the  little  coquette.  [fire. 

For  me,  I  adore  some  twenty  or  more. 
And  love  them  most  dearly;  but  yet. 

Though  my  heart  they  enthral,  I'd  abandon 
them  all. 
Did  they  act  like  your  blooming  coquette. 

No  longer  repine,  adopt  this  design. 

And  break  through  her  slight-woven  net; 

Away  with  despair,  no  longer  forbear 
To  fly  from  the  captious  coquette. 

Then  quit  her,  my  friend!  your  bosom  defend. 
Ere  quite  with  her  snares  youVe  beset: 

Lest  your  deep-wounded  heart,  when  incensed 
by  the  smart. 
Should  lead  you  to  curse  the  coquette. 


TO  THE  SIGHING  STREPHON 
Your  pardon,  my  friend,  if  my  rhymes  did  of- 

Your  pardon,  a  thousand  times  o'er,    [fend. 
From  friendship  I  strove  your  pangs  to  re- 

But  I  swear  I  will  do  so  no  more,     [move. 

Since  your  beautiful  maid  your  flame  has  re- 
No  more  I  your  folly  regret;  [p^^id. 

She's  now  most  divine,  and  I  bow  at  the 
Of  this  quickly  reformed  coquette,    [shrine 

Yet  still,  I  must  own,  I  should   never  have 
known 

From  your  verses  what  else  she  deserved ; 
Your  pain  seem'd  so  great,  I  pitied  your  fate, 

As  your  fair  was  so  devilish  reserved. 

Since  the  balm-breathing  kiss  of  this  magical 
miss 
Can  such  wonderful  transports  produce; 
Since  the  **  world  you  forget,  when  your  lips 
once  have  met," 
My  counsel  will  get  but  abuse. 

You  say,  when  **  I  rove,  I  know  nothing  of 
'Tis  true,  I  am  given  to  range:         [love;" 

If  I  rightly  remember,   I've   loved  a  good 
number. 
Yet  there's  pleasure,  at  least,  in  a  change. 

I  will  not  advance,  by  the  rules  of  romance, 
To  humor  a  whimsical  fair; 


Though  a  smile  may  delight,  yet  a  frown  Mron* 
Or  drive  me  to  dreadful  despair,     [afifright 

While  my  blood  is  thus  warm  I  ne'er  sbal 
To  mix  in  the  Platonists'  school ;     [reform 

Of  this  I  am  sure,  was  my  passion  so  pure. 
Thy  mistress  would  think  me  a  fool. 

And  if  I  should  shun  every  woman  for  one, 
Whose  image  must  fill  my  whole  breast — 

Whom  I  must  prefer,  and  sigh  but  for  her — 
What  an  insult  'twould  be  to  the  rest ! 

Now,  Strephon,  good-bye,  I  cannot  deny 
Your  passion  appears  most  absurd; 

Such  love  as  you  plead  is  pure  love  indeed. 
For  it  only  consists  in  the  word. 


TO  ELIZA. 
Eliza,  what  fools  are  the  Mussulman  sect. 
Who  to  women  deny  the  soul's  future  ex 
'istence!  [defect 

Could  they  see  thee,  Eliza,  they'd  own  theii 
And  this  doctrine  would  meet  with  a  gen- 
eral resistance. 

Had  their  prophet  possess'd  half  an  atom  o| 

sense,  [driven  j 

He  ne'er  would  have  women  from  paradis( 

Instead  of  his  houris,  a  flimsy  pretence. 

With  women   alone  he   bad   peopled   his 

heaven. 

Yet  still,  to  increase  your  calamities  more. 

Not  content  with  depriving  your  bodies  ol 

spirit,  [four!— 

He  allots  one  poor  husband  to  share  amongsl 

With  souls  you'd  dispense;  but  this    lasi 

who  could  bear  it? 

His  religion  to  please  neither  party  is  made. 

On  husbands  'tis  hard,  to   the  wives  mosi 

uncivil; 

Still   I  can't    contradict,  what    so    oft     ha; 

been  said,  [the  devil.* 

"  Though  women  are  angels  yet  wedlock*! 


LACHIN  Y  GAIR.* 
A  WAV,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses! 
In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove; 


*  Lackiny  Gatr^  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  Erscil 
Lack  no.  Garr,  towers  proudly  pre-eminent  m  th« 
Northern  H^hliBuids,  near  Invercauld.  One  of  oui 
modem  tourists  mentions  it  as  the  highest  moontAin, 
perhaps.  In  Great  Britain.  Be  this  as  it  may.  it  is  cer* 
talnly  one  of  the  mcst  sublime  and  picturesque  amoncsj 
our  "Caledonian  Alps.*'  Its  appearance  is  of  a  dmJc^ 
hue,  but  the  summit  is  the  scat  of  eternal  snows.  Nead 
Lachin  y  Gair  I  spent  some  of  the  early  part  of  my  life, 
the  recollection  of  which  has  given  birth  to  these  stanaas. 
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Restore  me  the  rocks   where  the  snow-flake 
"  reposes,  flove: 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and 

Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains, 
Round  their  white  summits  though  elements 
war;  Hng  fountains. 

Though  cataracts  form  *stead  of  smooth -flow - 
I  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr, 

Ah!  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wan- 
dered; [plaid;* 
Nfy  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the 
On  diieftains  long  perished  my  memory  pon- 
der'd,  [glade; 
As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-cover*d 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying 
glory  [star; 
Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar 
For  fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story, 
Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na 
Garr. 

*«  Shades  of  the  dead !  have  I  not  heard  your 

voices  [gale?" 

Rise  on   the   night-rolling   breath   of  the 

Sorely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices. 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o*er  his  own  High 

land  vale. 

Round  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist 

gathers. 

Winter  presides  in'  his -cold  ic}'  car: 

Gouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers; 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch 

na  Garr. 

"Ill-starr'd,  though   brave,   did    no  visions 
forebodingf 
Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause?" 
Ah !  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden,^ 

Victory  crowned  not  your  fall  with  applause : 
Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthly  slum- 
ber, [Braemar;§ 
Yon   rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of 


The  pibroch  resounds  to  the  piper's  loud  numr 

ber,  [na  Garr. 

Your  deeds  on  the   echoes  of  dark  Loch 

Years  have  roll'd  on.  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I 
I     .    left  you. 

Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again : 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flowers  has  bereft  you. 
Yet    still   are   you    dearer   than    Albion's 
piain. 
England !  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic, 
To  one  who  has  roved  o'er  the  mountains 
afar; 
Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic ! 
The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch 
na  Garr! 


•TUi  word  fe  erroneously  pronounced  ^lad:  the 
proper  pstmundation  (according  to  the  Scotch)  is  shown 
«7  die  oithc^paphy. 

1 1  alhide  here  to  my  maternal  ancestois,  **  the  Gar- 
dans^  many  of  whom  fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince 
(Staat%t  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  I^etender. 
TUibcaoch  was  nearly  alUed  by  blood,  a*  well  as  at- 
f  iirh»<  111,  tu  the  Stuarts.  George,  the  second  Earl  of 
Haady.  married  the  Princess  AnnabeUa  Stuart,  daugh- 
ter oljames  the  Rrsc  of  Scotland.  By  her  he  left  four 
ioip:  die.thml.  Sir  William  Gordon,  I  have  the  honor 
IB  daim.  as  one  of  my  progenitois. 

X  Whether  any  perished  In  the  battle  of  Cullodta,  I 
an  Mt  certain;  but  as  many  fell  In  the  insurrection,  I 
lunftuscd  the  name  of  the  principal  action,  "^rsj^o 

f  A  tnet  of  the  Highlands  so  called.  Therek  also 
a  Castle  of  Braemar, 


TO  ROMANCE. 
Parent  of  golden  dreams,  Romance! 

Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys. 
Who  lead'st  along,  in  airy  dance. 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  boys; 
At  length,  in  spells  no  longer  bound, 

I  break  the  fetters  of  my  youth ; 
No  more  I  tread  thy  mystic  round. 

But  leave  thy  realms  for  those  of  Truth. 

And  yet  'tis  ^ard  to  quit  the  dreams 

Which  haunt  the  unsuspicious  soul. 
Where  every  nymph  a  goddess  seems. 

Whose  eyes  through  rays  immortal  roll; 
While  Fancy  holds  her  boundless  reign, 

And  all  assume  a  varied  hue;    ' 
When  virgins  seem  no  longer  vain. 

And  even  Woman's  smiles  i»re  true. 

And  must  we  own  thee  but  a  name , 

And  from  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend? 
Nor  find  a  sylph  in  every  dame, 

A  Pylades  in  every  friend?* 
But  leave  at  once  thy  realms  of  air 

To  mingling  bands  of  fairv  elves; 
Confess  that  woman's  false  as  fair, 

And  friends  have  feelings  for — themselves! 

With  shame  I  own  I've  felt  thy  sway; 

Repentant,  now  thy  reign  is  o'er, 
No  more  thy  precepts  I  obey. 

No  more  on  fancied  pinions  soar. 
Fond  fool !  to  love  a  sparkling  eye. 

And  think  that  eye  to  truth  was  dear; 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Pylades  was  the 
companion  of  Orestes,  and  a  partner  in  one  of  thc»e 
friendships  which,  with  those  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus, 
Nisus  and  Euryalus,  Damon  and  IVthias,  have  been 
handed  down  to  posteritv  as  remarkable  instances  of 
attachments,  which  in  all  probability  never  existed  be- 
yond the  imagination  of  the  poet,  or  the  page  of  on  his- 
torian, or  modem  norelist.  r~^  T 
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To  trust  a  passing  wanton's  sigh, 
Ajid  melt  beneath  a  wanton's  tear! 

Romance!  disgusted  with  deceit, 

Far  from  thy  motley  court  I  fly, 
Where  Affectation  holds  her  seat. 

And  sickly  Sensibility; 
Whose  silly  tears  can  never  flow 

For  any  pangs  excepting  thine; 
Who  turns  aside  from  real  woe. 

To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shriDe. 

Now  join  with  sable  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  crownM,  array'd  in  weeds, 
Who  heaves  with  thee  her  simple  sigh, 

Whose  breast  for  every  bosom  bleeds; 
And  call  thy  sylvan  female  choir, 

To  mourn  a  swain  forever  gone. 
Who  once  could  glow  with  equal  fire. 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  throne. 

Ye  genial  nymphs,  whose  ready  tears 

On  all  occasions  swiftly  flow; 
Whose  bosoms  heave  with  fancied  fears, 

With  fancied  flames  and  frenzy  glow; 
Say,  will  you  mourn  my  absent  name. 

Apostate  from  your  gentle  train? 
An  infant  bard  at  least  may  claim 

From  you  a  sympathetic  strain. 

Adieu,  fond  race!  a  long  adieu  I 

The  hour  of  fate  is  hovering  nigh; 
E*en  now  the  gulf  appears  in  view. 

Where  unlamented  you  must  lie: 
Oblivion's  blackening  lake  is  seen. 

Convulsed  by  gales  you  cannot  weather; 
Where  you,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 

Alas !  must  perish  altogether. 


ANSWER  TO  SOME  ELEGANT  VERSES, 

SENT  BY  A  FRIEND  TO  THE  AUTHOR,  COM- 
PLAINING THAT  ONE  OF  HIS  DESCRIPTIONS 
WAS  RATHER  TOO  WARMLY  DRAWN. 

"  But  if  any  old  lady,  knight,  priest  or  phjraician. 
Should  condemn  me  for  printing  %.  second  edition; 
If  good  Madame  S<|uintum  my  work  should  abuse. 
May  I  venture  to  give  her  a  smack  of  my  muse  I" 

NewBaik  Guide 

Candor  compels  me,  Becher!  to  commend 
The  verse  which  blends  the  censor  with  the 

friend. 
Your  strong  yet  just  reproof  extorts  applause 
From  me,  the  heedless  and  imprudent  cause. 
For  this  wild  error,  which  pervades  my  strain, 
I  sue  for  pardon — must  I  sue  in  vain?     [part 
The  wbe  sometimes  from  Wisdom's  ways  de- 
Can  youth  then  hush  the  dictates  of  the  heart? 
Precepts  of  prudence  curb,  but  can*t  control 
The  fierce  emotions  of  the  flowing  soul. 


When  Love's  delirium  haunts  the  glowing 

mind. 
Limping  Decorum  lingers  far  behind : 
Vainly  the  dotard  mends  her  prudish  pace, 
Outstript  and  vanquished  in  the  mental  chase. 
The  young,  the  old,  have  worn  the  chains  of 

love; 

Let  those  they  ne'er  confined  my  lay  reprove : 
Let  those  whose  souls  contemn  the  pleasing 

power 

Their  censures  on  the  hapless  victim  shower. 
Oh  I  how  I  hate  the  nerveless,  frigid  song. 
The  ceaseless  echo  of  the  rhyming  throng. 
Whose  labor'd  lines  in  chilling  numbers  flow. 
To  paint  a  pang  the  author  ne'er  caa  know ! 
The  artless  Helicon  I  boast  is  youth; — 
My  lyre,  the  heart;  my  muse,  the  simple  truth. 
Far  be't  from  me  the  "virgin's  mind"    to 

"taint:" 

Seduction's  dread  is  here  no  slight  restraint. 
The  maid  whose  virgin  breast  is  void  of  g^ile. 
Whose  wishes  dimple  in  a  modest  smile. 
Whose  downcast  eye  disdains  the  wanton  leer, 
Firm  in  her  virtue's  strength,  yet  not  severe — 
She  whom  a  conscious  grace  shall  thus  refine. 
Will  ne'er  be  **  tainted  "  by  a  strain  of  mine. 
But  for  the  nymph  whose  premature  desires 
Torment  her  bosom  with  unholy  fires, 
No  net  to  snare  her  willing  heart  is  spread; 
She  would  have  fallen,  though  she  ne'er  had 

read. 
For  me,  I  fain  would  please  the  chosen  few, 
Whose  souls,  to  feeling  and  to  nature  true. 
Will  spare  the  childish  verse,  and  not  destroy 
The  light  effusions  of  a  heedless  boy. 
I  seek  not  glory  from  the  senseless  crowd ; 
Of  fancied  laurels  I  shall  ne'er  be  proud; 
Their  warmest  plaudits  I  would  scarcely  prize, 
Their  sneers  or  censures  I  alike  despise. 


ELEGY  ON  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

"It  Is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  ffone! — they  roD 
before  me  with  all  their  deeds.''--OssiAN. 

Newstead!    fast'falling,    once    resplendent 

dome! 

Religion's  shrine !  repentant  Henry's  pride  !* 

Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames  the  cloister'd 

tomb. 

Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruins  glide, 

Hail  to  thy  pile!  more  honor'd  in  thy  fall* 
Than  modern  msmsions  in  their  pillar 'd  state; 

Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall. 
Scowling  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  fate. 


*  Henry  II.  founded  Newstead  soon  after  the  mnrdef 
of  Thomas  k  Becket. 
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No  mail-clad  serfs,*  obedient  to  their  lord, 
In  grim  array  the  crimson  cross  demand  ;*)* 

Or  gay  assemble  round  the  festive  board 
Their  chiefs  retainers,  an  immortal  band : 

Else  might  inspiring  Fancy's  magic  eye  [time, 
Retrace  their  progress  through  the  lapse  of 

Marking  each  ardent  youth,  ordain'd  to  die, 
A  votive  pilgrim  in  Judea's  clime. 

But  not  from  thee,  dark  pile !  departs  the  chief; 

His  feudal  realm  in  other  regions  lay: 
In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief. 

Retiring  from  the  garish  blaze  of  day. 

Yes !  in  thy  gloomy  cells  and  shades  profound 
The  monk  abjured  a  world  he  ne'er  could 
view; 

Or  blood-stain'd  guilt  repenting  solace  found. 
Or  innocence  from  stern  oppression  flew. 

A  monarch  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise, 
Where  Sherwood's  outlaws  once  were  wont 
to  prowl; 

And  Superstition's  crimes,  of  various  dyes. 
Sought  shelter  in  the  priest's  protecting  cowl. 

Where  now  the  grass  exhales  a  murky  dew. 
The  humid  pall  of  life-extinguish'd  clay. 

In  sainted  fame  the  sacred  fathers  grew. 
Nor  raised  their  pious  voices  but  to  pray. 

Where  now  the  bats  their  wavering  wings  ex- 
tend, [shade. 

Soon  as  the  gloaming^  spreads  her  waning 
The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend. 

Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary  paid.g 

Years  roll  on  years;  to  ages,  ages  yield; 

Abbots  to  abbots,  in  a  line,  succeed; 
Religion's  charter  their  protecting  shield. 

Till  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 

One  holy  Henry  rear'd  the  Gothic  walls. 
And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace; 

Another  Henry  the  kin(f  gift  recalls,) 
And  bids  devotion's  haJlow'd  echoes  cease, 

Vain  is  each  threat  or  supplicating  prayer; 

He  drives  them  exiles  from  their  blest  abode. 
To  roam  a  dreary  world  in  deep  despair — 

No  friend,  no  home,  no  refuge  but  their  God. 


*This  word  is  used  by  Walter  Sc<>tt,  in  h»  poem. 
Tie  iVUd  Hunttman^  synonymous  widi  vassal. 

t  Tlie  red  txom  was  the  badge  of  the  crusaders. 

tAfgloamiiw,''  the  Scottish  word  for  twQight,  is 
frraore  poetsca]r<UMi  has  been  recommended  by  many 
rmJHiu  htenuy  men,  particularly  by  Dr.  Moore  in  hfe 
Lettcnto  Buns,  I  have  veatorea  to  use  it  on  account  of 
its  harmony. 

I  Hie  priory  was  dedicated  to  the  Vh-gin. 

I  At  the  disBolutk>n  of  the  monasteries  Henry  Vlll. 
bestowed  Newstead  Abbey  on  Sir  John  Byron. 


Hark  how  the  hall,  resounding  to  the  strain, 
Shakes  with  the  martial  music's  novel  din! 

The  heralds  of  a  warrior's  haughty  reign, 
High  crested  banners  wave  thy  balls  within. 

Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum,    [arms. 

The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  burnish 'd 
The  braying  trumpet  and  the  hoarser  drum. 

Unite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms. 

An  abbey  once,  a  regal  fortress  now. 

Encircled  by  insulting  rebel  powers,  [brow, 

War's  dread  machines  o'erhang  thy  threatening 
And  dart  destruction  in  sulphureous  showers. 

Ah !  vain  defence !  the  hostile  traitor's  siege, 
Though  oft  repulsed,  by  guile  o'ercomes  the 
brave; 

His  thronging  foes  oppress  the  faithful  liege, 
Rebellion's  reeking  standards  o'er  him  wave. 

Not  unavenged  the  raging  baron  yields; 

The  blood  of  traitors  smears  the  purple  plain ; 
Unconqucr'd  still,  his  falchion  there  he  wields. 

And  days  of  glory  yet  for  him  remain. 

Still  in  that  hour  the  warrior  wish'd  to  strew 
Self-gathered  laurels  on  a  self- sought  grave; 

But  Charles*  protecting  genius  hither  flew. 
The  monarch's  friend,  the  monarch's  hop«, 
to  save. 

Trembling,  she  snatch'd  him  from  the  unequal 
In  other  fields  the  torrent  to  repel ;     [strife,* 

P'or  nobler  combats,  here,  reserved  his  life. 
To  lead  the  band  where  godlike  Falkland 
fell.f 

From  thee,  poor  pile !  to  lawless  plunder  given. 
While  dying  groans  their  painful  requiem 
sound. 

Far  different  incense  now  ascends  to  heaven. 
Such  victims  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 

There  many  a  pale  and  ruthless  robber's  corse. 
Noisome  and  ghast,  defiles  thy  sacred  sod : 

O'er  mingling  man,  and  horse  commix'd  with 
horse. 
Corruption's  heap,  the  savage  spoilers  trod. 

Graves,  long  with  rank  and  sighing  weeds 
o'erspread,  [mould; 

Ransack'd,    resign    perforce   their   mortal 


•  Lord  Byron  and  his  brother  Sir  William  held  high 
commands  m  the  royal  army.  The  former  was  general- 
In-chief  in  Ireland ,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  governor 
to  James.  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  the  unhappy  James 
II.;  the  latter  had  a  principal  share  in  many  actions. 

t  Lucius  Gary,  Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  the  most 
accomplished  man  of  his  age,  was  killed  at  the  iMttle  of 
Newbury,  chargmg   in    the  -  -      .    -^ 

regiment  of  cavalry. 
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From  ruffian  fangs  escape  not  e'en  the  dead. 
Raked  from  repose  in  search  of  buried  gold. 

Hush'd  is  the  harp,  unstrung  the  warlike  lyre, 
The  minstrel's  palsied  hand  reclines  in  death ; 

No  more  he  strikes  the  quivering  chords  with 
fire, 
Or  sings  the  glories  of  the  martial  wreath. 

At  length  the  sated  murderers,  gorged  with 
Retire :  the  clamor  of  the  fight  is  o'er;  [prey. 

Silence  again  resumes  her  awful  sway. 
And  sable  Horror  guards  the  massy  door. 

Here  desolation  holds  her  dreary  court: 
What  satellites  declare  her  dismal  reign! 

Shrieking  their  dirge,  ill-omen'd  birds  resort. 
To  flit  their  vigils  in  the  hoary  fane. 

Soon  a  new  mom's  restoring  beams  dispel 
The  clouds  of  anarchy  from  Britain's  skies; 

The  fierce  usurper  seeks  his  native  hell, 
And  Nature  tiiumphs  as  the  tyrant  dies. 

With  storms  she  welcomes  his  expiring  groans; 

Whirlwinds,  responsive,  greet  his  laboring 
breath ; 
Earth  shudders  as  her  caves  receive  his  bones. 

Loathing  the  offering  of  so  dark  a  death.* 

The  legal  rulerf  now  resumes  the  helm, 

He  guides  through  gentle  seas  the  prow  of 

state : 

ilope  cheers,  with  wonted  smiles,  the  peaceful 

realm,  [hate. 

And  heals  jL^e  bleeding  wounds  of  wearied 

The  gloomy  tenants,  Newstead !  of  thy  cells. 
Howling,  resign  their  violated  nest; 

Again  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwells, 

Enjoy'd,  from  absence,  with  enraptured  zest. 

Vassals,  within  thy  hospitable  pale. 

Loudly  carousing,  bless  their  lord's  return; 

Culture  again  adorns  the  gladdening  vale. 
And  matrons,   once   lamenting,   cease    to 
mourn. 

A  thousand  songs  on  tuneful  echoes  float. 
Unwonted  foliage  mantles  o'er  the  trees; 

And  hark !  the  horns  proclaim  a  mellow  note, 
The  hunter's  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the 
breeze. 


*  This  is  an  historical  fiw:t.  A  violent  temiK^  occurred 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  or  interment  of 
OromweH,  which  occasioned  many  disputes  between  hts 
partisans  and  the  cavaliers;  both  mterpreted  the  circum- 
stance into  divine  interposition;  but  whether  as  approba^ 
tion  or  condemnation,  we  leave  for  the  casuists  of  that 
age  to  decide.  I  have  made  such  use  of  the  occtirrence 
as  suited  the  subject  of  my  poem. 

t  Charles  It. 


Beneath  their  coursers'  hoofs  the  valleys  shake : 
What  fears,  what  anidous  hopes,  attend  the 
chase  I 

The  dying  stag  seeks  refuge  in  the  lake; 
Exulting  shouts  announce  the  finish'd  race. 

Ah ,  happy  days !  too  happy  to  endure  I 

Such  simple  sports   our   plain    forefathers 

No  splendid  vices  glitter'd  to  allure;     [knew : 
Their  joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were  few. 

From  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  succeed ; 

Time  steals  along,  and  Death  uprears  his 
Another  chief  impels  the  foaming  steed,  [dart : 

Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  hart. 

Newstead!  what  saddening  change  of  scene 
is  thine! 

Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay ! 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  grey  worn  towers; 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep ; 
Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers; 

These,  these  he  views,  and  views  them  but 
to  weep. 

Yet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret: 
Cherish'd  affection  only  bids  them  flow. 

Pride,  hope,  and  love  forbid  hifti  to  forget. 
But  warm  his  bosom  with  impassion'd  glow. 

Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Or  gewgaw  grottos  of  the  vainly  great; 

Yet  lingers  'mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs. 
Nor  breathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of  fate. 

Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine. 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray; 

Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine. 
And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day. 

CHU.DISH  RECOLLECTIONS. 

"  I  cannot  but  rdmeinber  such  things  were. 
And  were  most  dear  to  me." 

When  slow  Disease  with  all  her  host  of  pains, 
Chills  the  warm  tide  which  flows  along  the  veins; 
When  Health, affrighted,spreads  her  rosy  wing. 
And  flies  with  every  changing  gale  of  spring; 
Not  to  the  aching  frame  alone  confined. 
Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  drooping  mind : 
What  grisly  forms,  the  spectre-train  of  woe. 
Bid   shuddering   Nature   shrink   beneath  the 

blow. 
With  Resignation  wage  relentless  strife. 
While  Hope  retires  appall'd,  and  clings  to  life. 
Yet  less  the  pang  wnen,  through  the  tedious 

hour. 
Remembrance  sheds  around  her  genial  power. 


Calls  back  the  vanish'd  days  tOrrapture  given. 
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When  love  was  bliss,  and  beauty  fonn'd  our' 

heaven;  • 

Or,  dear  to  youth,  portrays  each  childish  scene. 
Those  fairy  bowers  where  all  in  turn  have  been. 
As  when  through  clouds  that  pour  the  summer 
The  orb  of  day  unveils  his  distant  form,  [storm 
Gilds  with  faint  beams  the  crystal  dews  of  rain, 
And  dimly  twinkles  o*er  the  watery  plain ; 
Thus,  while  the  future  dark  and  cheerless 
gleams,  [dreams, 

The   sun   of  memory,  glowing   through   my 
Though  sunk  the  radiance  of  his  former  blaze. 
To  scenes  far  distant  points  his  paler  rays; 
Still  rules  my  senses  with  unbounded  sway. 
The  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 

Oft  does  my  heart  indulge  the  rising  thought, 
Which  still  recurs,  unlooked  for  and  unsought; 
My  soul  to  Fancy's  fond  suggestion  yields. 
And  roams  romantic  o'er  her  airy  fields. 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  developed,  crowd  to  view. 
To  which  I  long  have  bade  a  last  adieu! 
Seats  of  delight,  inspiring  youthful  themes; 
Friends  lost  to  me  for  aye,  except  in  dreams: 
Some  who  in  marble  prematurely  sleep. 
Whose  forms  I  now  remember  but  to  weep; 
Some  who  yet  urge  the  same  scholastic  course 
Of  early  science,  future  fame  the  source; 
Who,  still  contending  in  the  studious  race. 
In  quick  rotation  fill  the  senior  place. 
These  with  a  thousand  visions  now  unite. 
To  dazzle,  though  they  please,  my  aching  sight. 
Ida !  blest  spot  where  Science  holds  her  reign. 
How  joyous  once  I  join'd  thy  youthful  train ! 
Bright  in  idea  gleams  thy  lofty  spire; 
Again  I  mingle  with  thy  playful  quire; 
Our  tricks  of  mbchief,  every  childish  game. 
Unchanged  by  time  or  distance,  seems  the 

same; 
Through  winding  paths  along  the  glade,  I  trace 
The  social  smile  of  every  welcome  face; 
My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  joy  and  woe. 
Each  early  boyish  friend,  or  youthful  fbe. 
Our  feuds  dissolved,  but  not  my  friendship  past, 
I  bless  the  former,  and  forgive  the  last,  [breast, 
Hours  of  my  youth!  when,  nurtured  in  my 
To  love  a  stranger,  friendship  made  me  blest — 
Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth, 
When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth; 
Untaught  by  worldly  wisdom  how  to  feign. 
And  check  each  impulse  with  prudential  rein; 
When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose — 
In  love  to  friends,  in  open  hate  to  foes; 
No  vamish'd  tales  the  lips  of  youth  repeat. 
No  dear-bought  knowledge  purchased  by  de- 
Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthened  years,    [ceit. 
Matured  by  age»  the  garb  of  pradence  wears. 


When  now  the  boy  is  ripen'd  into  man. 
His  careful  sire  chalks  forth  some  wary  plan; 
Instructs  his  son  from  candor's  path  to  shrink. 
Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  think; 
Still  to  assent,  and  never  to  deny — 
A  patron's  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie: 
And  who,  when  Fortune's  warning  voice  is 

heard. 
Would  lose  his  opening  prospects  for  a  word? 
Although  against  that  word  his  heart  rebel. 
And  truth  indignant  all  his  bosom  swell. 

Away  with  themes  like  this !  not  mine  the  task 
From  flattering  friends  to  tear  the  hateful  mask; 
Let  keener  bards  delight  in  satire's  sting; 
My  fancy  sears  not  on  Detraction's  wing; 
Once,  and  but  once,  she  aim'd  a  deadly  blow. 
To  hurl  defiance  on  a  secret  foe; 
But  when  that  foe,  from  feeling  or  from  shame. 
The  cause  unknown,  yet  still  to  me  the  same, 
Wam'd  by   some   friendly   hint,   perchance 

retired. 
With  this  submission  all  her  rage  expired. 
From  dreaded  pangs  that  feeble  foe  to  save. 
She  hush'dher  young  resentment,  and  forgave  j 
Or,  if  my  muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drew, 
Pomposus'  virtues  are  but  known  to  few; 
I  never  fear'd  the  young  usurper's  nod. 
And  he  who  wields  must  sometimes  feel  the  rod. 
If  since  on  Granta's  failings,  known  to  all 
Who  share  the  converse  of  a  college  hall. 
She  sometimes  trifled  in  a  lighter  strain, 
'Tis  past,  and  thus  she  will  not  sin  again; 
Soon  must  her  early  song  forever  cease. 
And  all  may  rail  when  I  shall  rest  in  peace. 

Here  first  remember'd  be  the  joyous  band. 
Who  hail'd  me  chief,  obedient  to  command; 
Who  join'd  with  me  in  every  boyish  sport — 
Their  first  adviser,  and  their  last  resort; 
Nor  shrunk  beneath  the  upstart  pedant's  frown. 
Or  all  the  sable  glories  of  his  gown; 
Who,   thus   transplanted    from    his    father's 
Unfit  to  govern,  ignorant  of  rule —   [school- 
Succeeded  him,  whom  all  unite  to  praise. 
The  dear  preceptor  of  my  early  days : 
Probus,  the  pride  of  science,  and  the  boast,* 


*  Dr.  Drury.^  This  most  able  and  excellent  man  re- 
tired from  his  situation  in  March,  1805,  after  having  re- 
sided thirty-five  years  at  Harrow ;  the  last  twenw^  as 
head-master ;  an  office  he  held  with  equal  honor  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  very  extensive  school  over 
which  he  presided.  Pan^yric  would  here  be  superflu- 
ous :  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  qualificadons 
which  were  never  doubted.  A  considerable  contest  took 
place  between  three  rival  candidafct  for  the  vacant 
chair :  of  this  I  can  only  say. 

Si  mea  cum  vestris  valuissent  vota,  Pelasgit 
Non  foret  amb^us  tanti  c^rtaminis  \ 
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To  Ida  now,  alas  I  forever  lost.  [page, 

With  him,  for  years,  we  searchM  the  classic 
Andfear'd  the  master,  though  we  loved  the 

sage; 
Retired  at  last,  his  small  yet  peaceful  seat 
From  learning's  labor  is  the  blest  retreat. 
Pomposus  fills  his  magisterial  chair; 
Pomposus  governs — but,  my  muse,  forbear: 
Contempt,  in  silence,  be  the  pedant's  lot; 
His  name  and  precepts  be  alike  forgot: 
No  more  his  mention  shall  my  verse  degrade,— 
To  him  my  tribute  is  already  paid. 

High,through  those  elms, with  hoary  branches 

crown 'd. 
Fair  Ida's  bower  adorns  the  landscape  round 
There  Science,  from  her  favor'd  seat,  surveys 
The  vale  where  rural  Nature  claims  her  praise : 
To  her  awhile  resigns  her  youthful  train. 
Who  move  in  joy,  and  dance  along  the  plain ; 
In  scatter'd  groups  each  favor'd  haunt  pursue;' 
Repeat  old  pastimes,  and  discover  new; 
Flush'd  with  his  rays,  beneath  the  noontide  sun. 
In  rival  bands  between  the  wickets  run, 
Drive  o'er  the  sward  the  ball  with  active  force, 
Or  chase  with  nimble  feet  its  rapid  course. 
But  these  with  slower  steps  direct  their  way. 
Where  Brent's  cool  waves  in  limpid  currents 

stray;  [treat. 

While  yonder  few  search  out  some  green  re- 
And  arbors  shade  them  from  the  summer  heat: 
Others,  again,  a  pert  and  lively  crew,    [view. 
Some  rough  and  thoughtless  stranger  placed  in 
With  frolic  quaint  their  antic  jests  expose. 
And  tease  the  grumbling  rustic  as  he  goes; 
Nor  rest  with  this,  but  many  a  passing  fray 
Tradition  treasures  for  a  future  day :   [fought, 
**  'Twashere  the  gather'd  swains  for  vengeance 
And   here    we    earn'd    the    conquest   dearly 

bought; 
Here  have  we  fled  before  superior  might. 
And  here  renew'd  the  wild  tumultuous  fight." 
While  thus  our  souls  with  early  passions  swell, 
In  lingering  tones  resounds  the  distant  bell; 
Th'  allotted  hour  of  daily  sport  is  o'er. 
And  Learning  beckons  from  her  temple's  door. 
No  splendid  tablets  grace  her  simple  hall. 
But  ruder  records  fill  the  dusky  wall : 
There,  deeply  carved,  behold  I  each  tyro's  name 
Secures  its  owner's  academic  fame; 
Here  mingling  view  the  names  of  sire  and  son — 
The  one  long  graved,  the  other  just  begun : 
These  shall  survive  alike  when  son  and  sire 
Beneath  one  common  stroke  of  fate  expire; 
Perhaps  their  last  memorial  these  alone. 
Denied  in  death  a  monumental  stone. 
Whilst  to  the  gale  in  mournful  cadence  wave 


The  sighing  weeds  that  hide  their  nameless 

grave. 
And  here  my  name,  and  many  an  early  friend's. 
Along  the  wall  in  lengthen'd  line  extends. 
Though  still  our  deeds  amuse  the  youthful  race. 
Who  tread  our  steps,  and  fill  our  former  place, 
Who  young  obey'd  their  lords  in  silent  awe. 
Whose  nod  commanded,  and  whose  voice  was 

law; 
And  now,  in  turn,  possess  the  reins  of  power. 
To  rule  the  little  tyrants  of  an  hour;  [day. 
Though  sometimes  with  the  tales  of  ancient 
They  pass  the  dreary  winter's  eve  away — 
"  And  thus  our  former  rulers  stemm'd  the  tide. 
And  thus  they  dealt  the  combat  side  by  side; 
Just  in  this  place  the  mouldering  walls  they 
scaled,  [avail'd: 

Nor  bolts  nor  bars  against  their  strength 
Here  Probus  came,  the  rising  fray  to  quell. 
And  here  he  falter'd  forth  his  last  farewell; 
And  here  one  night  abroad  they  dared  to  roam, 
While  bold  Pomposus  bravely  stay'd  at  home;" 
While  thus  they  speak  the  hour  must  soon  ar- 
rive. 

When  names  of  these,  like  ours,  alone  survive. 
Yet  a  few  years  one  general  wreck  will  whelm 
The  faint  remembrance  of  our  fairy  realm. 

Dear  honest  racel  though  now  we  meet  no 

more. 
One  last  long  look  on  what  we  were  before — 
Our  first  kind  greetings,  and  our  last  adieu — 
Drew  tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep  with  you. 
Through   splendid   circles,   fashion's    gaudy 

world. 
Where  folly's  glaring  standard  waves  unfurl'd, 
I  plunged  to  drown  in  noise  my  fond  regret, 
And  all  I  sought  or  hoped  was  to  forget,  [face. 
Vain  wish!  if  chance  some  well-remeniber'd 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race, 
Advanced  to  claim  his  friend  with  honest  joy. 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  proclaimed  me  still  a  boy; 
The  glittering  scene,   the   fluttering   groups 

around,  [found ; 

Were  quite  forgotten  when  my  friend  was 
The  smiles  of  beauty — (for,  alasl  I've  known 
What    'tis    to   bend   before    Love's    mighty 

throne) — 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smiles 

were  dear,  [near; 

Could  hardly  charm  me  when  that  friend  was 
My  thoughts  bewilder'd  in  the  fond  surprise. 
The  woods  of  Ida  danced  before  my  eyes; 
I  saw  the  sprightly  wanderers  pour  along, 
I  saw  and  join'd  again  the  joyous  throng: 
Panting,  again  I  traced  her  lofty  grove. 
And  friendship's  feelings  triumph 'd  over  love. 
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Yet  why  should  I  alone  with  such  delight 
Retrace  the  circuit  of  my  former  flight? 
Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  common  claim 
Endear'd  to  all  in  childhood's  very  name? 
Ah !  sure  some  stronger  impulse  vibrates  here. 
Which  whispers  friendship  will  be  doubly  dear 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roam. 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home. 
Those  hearts,  dear  Ida,  have  I  found  in  thee — 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paradise  to  me. 
Stem  Death  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  share 
The  tender  guidance  of  a  father's  care. 
Can  rank,  or  e'en  a  guardian's  name,  supply 
The  love  which  glistens  in  a  father's  eye? 
For  this  can  wealth  or  title's  sound  atone, 
Made,  by  a  parent's  early  loss,  my  own? 
What  brother  springs  a  brother's  love  to  seek? 
What  sister's  gentle  kiss  has  prest  my  cheek? 
For  me  how  dull  the  vacant  moments  rise. 
To  no  fond  bosom  link'd  by  kindred  ties! 
Oft  in  the  progress  of  some  fleeting  dream 
Fraternal  smiles  collected  round  me  seem; 
While  still  the  visions  to  my  heart  are  prest, 
The  voice  of  love  will  murmur  in  my  rest : 
I  hear — I  wake — and  in  the  sound  rejoice; 
I  hear  again — but,  ah  I  no  brother's  voice. 
A  hermit,  midst  of  crowds,  I  fain  would  stray. 
Alone,  though  thousand  pilgrims  flll  the  way. 
While  these  a  thousand  kindred  wreaths  en- 
twine, 
I  cannot  call  one  single  blossom  mine : 
What  then  remains?  in  solitude  to  groan. 
To  mix  in  friendship,  or  to  sigh  alone. 
Thus  must  I  cling  to  some  endearing  hand, 
And  none  more  dear  than  Ida's  social  band. 

Alonzo !  best  and  dearest  of  my  friends. 
Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends : 
From  this  fond  tribute  thou  canst  gain   no 

praise: 
The  praise  is  his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 
Oh !  in  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth. 
If  hope  anticipate  the  words  of  truth, 
Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name. 
To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  fame. 
Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom.  I  lived  supremely  blest. 
Oft  have  we  drain'd  the  font  of  ancient  lore; 
Tbough  drinking  deeply,   thirsting  still  the 
more.  [done. 

Yet,  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was 
Onr  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were 
Together  we  impell'd  the  flying  ball;      [one: 
Together  waited  in  our  tutor's  hall; 
Together  join'd  in  cricket's  manly  toil. 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river's  spoil ; 
Or,  plongiog  from  the  green  declining  shore. 


Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  bope; 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same. 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name. 

Nor  yet  are  you  forgot,  my  jocund  boy ! 
Davus,  the  harbinger  of  childish  joy; 
Forever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  fun, 
The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun; 
Yet  with  a  breast  of  such  materials  made — 
Anxious  to  please,  of  pleasing  half  afraid; 
Candid  and  liberal,  with  a  heart  of  steel 
In  danger's  path,  though  not  untaught  to  feel. 
Still  I  remember,  in  the  factious  strife, 
The  rustic's  musket  aim'd  against  my  life: 
High  pois'd  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hung, 
A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  tongue; 
Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  another  foe. 
Fought  on,   unconscious  of   th'   impending 

blow; 
Your  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career — 
Forward  you  sprung,  insensible  to  fear; 
Disarm'd '  and   baffled   by   your    conquering 

hand, 
The  grovelling  savage  roll'd  upon  the  sand : 
An  act  like  this,  can  simple  thanks  repay? 
Or  all  the  labors  of  a  grateful  lay? 
Oh  no!  whene'er  my  breast  forgets  the  deed, 
That  instant,  Davus,  it  deserves  to  bleed. 

Lycus!  on  me  thy  claims  are  justly  great: 
Thy  milder  virtues  could  my  muse  relate. 
To  thee  alone,  unrivall'd,  would  belong 
The  feeble  eff'orts  of  my  lengthen 'd  song. 
Well  canst  thou  boast,  to  lead  in  senates  fit, 
A  Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit: 
Though  yet  in  embryo  these  perfections  shine, 
Lycus!  thy  father's  fame  will  soon  be  thine. 
Where  learning  nurtures  the  superior  mind. 
What  may  we  hope  from  genius  thus  refined! 
When  time   at   length  matures   thy  growing 

years. 
How  wilt  thou  tower  above  thy  fellow  peers  I 
Prudence  and  sense,  a  spirit  bold  and  free. 
With  honor's  soul,  united  beam  in  thee. 

Shall  fair  Euryalus  pass  by  unsung? 
From  ancient  lineage,  not  unworthy  sprung: 
What  though   one  sad    dissension    bade  us 

part? 
That  name  is  yet  embalm'd  within  my  heart; 
Yet  at  the  mention  does  that  heart  rebound, 
And  palpitate,  responsive  to  the  sound. 
Envy  dissolved  our  ties,  and  not  our  will: 
We  once  were  friends, — I'll  think  we  are  so 

still. 
A  form  unmatch'd  in  nature's  partial  mould, 
A  heart  untainted,  we  in  thee  behold: 
Yet  not  the  senate's  thunder  thou  shalt  wield, 
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Nor  «eek  for  glory  in  the  tented  field; 
To  minds  of  ruder  texture  these  be  pven — 
Thy  soul  shall  nearer  soar  its  native  heaven. 
Haply,  in  polish'd  courts  might  be  thy  seat, 
But  that  thy  tongue  could  never  forge  deceit: 
The  courtier's  supple  bow  and  sneering  smile, 
The  flow  of  compliment,  the  slippery  wile, 
Would   make   that  breast   with  indignation 
burn,  [spurn. 

And  all  the  glittering  snares  to  tempt  thee 
Domestic  happiness  will  stamp  thy  fate; 
Sacred  to  love,  unclouded  e*er  by  hate; 
The  world  admire  thee,  and  thy  friends  adore; 
Ambition's  slave  alone  would  toil  for  more. 

Now  last,  but  nearest,  of  the  social  band, 
See  honest,  open,  generous  Clcon  stand. 
With  scarce  one  speck  to  cloud  the  pleasing 

scene. 
No  vice  degrades  that  purest  soul  serene. 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  begun. 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  was  run; 
Thus  side  by  side  we  pass'd  our  first  career. 
Thus  side  by  side  we  strove  for  many  a  year; 
At  last  concluded  our  scholastic  life, 
We  neither  conquer'd  in  the  classic  strife: 
As  speakers,  each  supports  an  equal  name,* 
And  crowds  allow  to  both  a  partial  fame : 
To  soothe  a  youthful  rival's  early  pride. 
Though  Cleon's  candor  would  the  palm  divide, 
Yet  candor's  self  compels  me  now  to  own 
Justice  awards  it  to  my  friend  alone. 

Oh !  friends  regretted,  scenes  forever  dear. 
Remembrance  hails  you  with  her  warmest 

tear! 
Drooping,  she  bends  o'er  pensive  Fancy's  urn. 
To  trace  the  hours  which  never  can  return; 
Yet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell. 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  farewell! 
Yet  greets  the  triumph  of  my  boyish  mind. 
As  infant  laurels  round  my  head  were  twined, 
When  Probus'  praise  repaid  my  lyric  song. 
Or  placed  me  higher  in  the  studious  throng; 
Or  when  my  first  harangue  received  applause. 
His  sage  instruction  the  primeval  cause, 
What  gratitude  to  him  my  soul  possest, 
While  hope  of  dawning  honors  fiU'd  my  breast ! 
For  all  my  humble  fame,  to  him  alone   [own. 
The  praise  is  due,  who  made  that  fame  my 
Oh !  could  I  soar  above  these  feeble  lays. 
These  young  effusions  of  my  early  days, 
To  him  my  muse  her  noblest  strain  would  give : 
The  song  might  perish,  but  the  theme  might 

live. 
Yet  why  for  him  the  needless  verse  essay? 


His  honor'd  name  requires  no  vain  display : 
By  every  son  of  grateful  Ida  blest. 
It  finds  an  echo  in  each  youthful  breast: 
A  fame  beyond  the  glories  of  the  proud, 
I  Or  all  the  plaudits  of  the  venal  crowd. 

Ida !  not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme. 
Nor  closed  the  progress  of  my  youthful  dream, 
i  How  many  a  friend  deserves  the  grateful  strain ! 
What  scenes  of  childhood  still  unsung  remain ! 
Yet  let  me  hush  this  echo  of  the  past, 
This  parting  song,  the  dearest  and  the  last; 
And  brood  in  secret  o'er  these  hours  of  joy. 
To  me  a  silent  and  a  sweet  employ, 
While,  future  hope  and  fear  alike  unknown, 
I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  past  alone : 
Yes,  to  the  past  alone  my  heart  confine,   [mine. 
And   chase   the  phantom  of  what  once  was 

Ida!  still  o'er  thy  hills  in  joy  preside, 
And  proudly  steer  through  time's  eventful  tide ; 
Still  may  thy  blooming  sons  thy  name  revere. 
Smile  in  thy  bower,  but  quit  thee  with  a  tear — 
That  tear,  perhaps,  the  fondest  which  will  flow 
O'er  their  last  scene  of  happiness  below. 
Tell  me,  ye  hoary  few,  who  glide  along. 
The  feeble  veterans  of  some  former  throng. 
Whose  friends,  like  autumn  leaves  by  tempests 

whirl'd. 
Are  swept  forev.er  from  this  busy  world; 
Revolve  the  fleeting  moments  of  your  youth. 
While  Care  as  yet  withheld  her  venom'd  tooth ; 
Say  if  remembrance  days  like  these  endears 
Beyond  the  rapture  of  succeeding  years? 
Say,  can  ambition's  fever*d  dream  bestow 
So  sweet  a  balm  to  soothe  your  hours  of  woe? 
Can  treasures,  hoarded  for  some  thankless  son. 
Can  royal  smiles,  or  wreaths  by  slaughter  won. 
Can  stars  or  ermine,  man's  maturer  toys 
(For  glittering  baubles  are  not  left  to  boys). 
Recall  one  scene  so  much  beloved  to  view 
As  those  where  Youth  her  garland  twined  for 
Ah,  no !  amidst  the  gloomy  calm  of  age  [you  ? 
You  turn  with  faltering  hand  life's  varied  page; 
Peruse  the  record  of  your  days  on  earth. 
Unsullied  only  where  it  marks  your  birth ; 
Still  lingering  pause  above  each  chequer'd  leaf. 
And  blot  with  tears  the  sable  lines  of  grief; 
Where  Passion  o'er  the  theme   her  mantle 

threw. 
Or  weeping  Virtue  sigh'd  a  faint  adieu; 
But  bless  the  scroll  which  fairer  words  adorn, 
Traced  by  the  rosy  finger  of  the  mom; 
When  Friendship  bow'd  before  the  shrine  of 

Truth,  [youth.* 

And    Love,   without  his   pinion,  smiled   on 


♦  This  alludes  to  the  public  speeches  delivered  at  the      *  "  LAmitii  est  f  Amour  sans  aHes  " 
school  where  the  author  was  educated.  proverb. 


is  a  French 
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ANSWER  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  POEM, 

ENTITLED    "  THE    COMMON  LOT."* 

Montgomery  !  true,  the  common  lot 
Of  mortals  lies  in  Lethe's  wave; 

Yet  some  shall  never  be  forgot. 
Some  shall  exist  beyond  the  grave. 

"  Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth," 
The  hero  rolls  the  tide  of  war:f 

Yet  not  unknown  his  martial  worth, 
Which  glares  a  meteor  from  afar. 

His  joy  or  grief,  his  weal  or  woe. 
Perchance  may  'scape  the  page  of  fame; 

Yet  nations  now  unborn  will  know 
The  record  of  his  deathless  name. 

The  patriot's  and  the  poet's  frame 
Most  share  the  common  tomb  of  all : 

Their  glory  will  not  sleep  the  same; 
T^ai  will  arise,  though  empires  fall. 

The  lustre  of  a  beauty's  eye 
Assumes  the  ghastly  stare  of  death : 

The  fair,  the  brave,  the  good  must  die, 
And  sink  the  yawning  grave  beneath. 

Once  more  the  speaking  eye  revives. 
Still  beaming  through  the  lover's  strain; 

For  Petrarch's  Laura  still  survives: 
She  died,  but  ne'er  will  die  again. 

The  rolling  seasons  pass  away. 
And  Time,  untiring,  waves  his  wing; 

Whilst  honor's  laurels  ne'er  decay. 
But  bloom  in  fresh,  unfading  spring. 

All,  all  most  sleep  in  grim  repose, 

Collected  in  the  silent  tomb : 
The  old  and  young,  with  friends  and  foes, 

Festering  alike  in  shrouds  consume. 

The  mouldering  marble  lasts  its  day, 
Yet  falls  at  length  a  useless  fane; 

To  ruin's  ruthless  pangs  a  prey, 
The  wrecks  of  pillar'd  pride  remain. 

What,  though  the  sculpture  be  destroy'd, 
From  dark  oblivion  meant  to  g^ard; 

A  bright  renown  shall  be  enjoy'd 
By  those  whose  virtues  claim  reward. 


*  Wiiucn  by  James  Montgomery,  author  of  **  Tike 
^•mkrtrin  Sadiatrlandr^LC 

t  No  parfiailar  hero  it  here  alluded  to.  The  eseploits 
«  Bayard,  Nemours,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  in 
■Wft  aodem  tiotet  the  fiune  of  Marlborough,  Frederick 
»c  Gfcat,  Count  Saxe,  Charles  of  Sweden,  etc,  are 
n«iiai-  to  every  historical  reader ;  but  the  exact  places 
^  Aeir  birth  are  known  to  a  Tory  small  i»rop«roon  of 


Tiicn  do  not  say  the  common  lot 
Of  all  lies  deep  in  Lethe's  wave; 

Some  few  who  ne'er  will  be  forgot 
Shall  burst  the  bondage  of  the  grave. 


TO  A   LADY 

WHO  PRESENTED  THE  AUTHOR  WITH  THE 
VELVET  BAND  WHICH  BOUND  HER  TRESSES, 

This  Band,  which  bound  thy  yellow  hair, 
Is  mine,  sweet  girl!  thy  pledge  of  love; 

It  claims  my  warmest,  dearest  care. 
Like  relics  left  of  saints  above. 

Oh!  I  will  wear  it  next  my  heart; 

'Twill  bind  my  soul  in  bonds  to  thee: 
From  me  again  'twill  ne'er  depart, 

But  mingle  in  the  grave  with  me. 

The  dew  I  gather  from  thy  lip 

Is  not  so  dear  to  me  as  this; 
That  I  but  for  a  moment  sip, 

And  banquet  on  a  transient  bliss: 

This  will  recall  each  youthful  scene, 
E'en  when  our  lives  are  on  the  wane; 

The  leaves  of  Love  will  still  be  green 
When  Memory  bids  them  bud  again. 

Oh !  little  lock  of  golden  hue, 
In  gently  waving  ringlet  curl'd, 

By  the  dear  head  on  which  you  grew, 
I  would  not  lose  you  for  a  world. 

Not  though  a  thousand  more  adorn 

The  polish'd  brow  where  once  you  shone, 

Like  rays  which  gild  a  cloudless  morn, 
Beneath  Columbia's  fervid  zone. 


LINES 


ADDRESSED  TO  THE  REV.  J.  T.  BECHER,  ON 
HIS  ADVISING  THE  AUTHOR  TO  MIX  MORE 
WITH  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Becher,  you  tell  me  to  mix  with  man- 
I  cannot  deny  such  a  precept  is  wise;  [kind; 

But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my 
I  will  not  descend  to  a  world  I  despise,  [mind : 

Did  the  senate  or  camp  my  exertions  require. 
Ambition  might  prompt  me  at  once  to  go 
forth; 
When  infancy's  years  of  probation  expire. 
Perchance  I  may  strive  to  distinguish  my 
birth. 

The  fire  in  the  cavern  of  Etna  conceal'd, 
Still  mantles  unseen  in  its  secret  recess: 

At  length  in  a  volume  terrific  reveal'd,  [repress. 
No  torrent  can  quench  it,^no  boimds  can 

le 
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Oh!  thus  the  desire  in  my  bosom  for  fame,      hear  the  sound  through  the  sighs  of  the  storm. 
Bids  me  live  but  to  hope  for  posterity's  praise,  and  rejoice  in  their  hall  of  clouds!     Such  is 
Could  I  soar  with  the  phoenix  on  pinions  of  Calmar.     The  grey  stone  marks  his  narrow 


flame, 
With  him  I  would  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaze. 

For  the  life  of  a  Fox,  of  a  Chatham  the  death. 

What    censure,   what    danger,   what    woe 

would  I  brave!  [breath: 

Their  lives  did  npt  end  when  they  yielded  their 

Their   glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  their 

grave. 

Yet  why  should  I  mingle  in  Fashion's  full  herd? 

Why  crouch  to  her  leaders,  or  cringe  to  her 

rules? 

Why  bend  to  the  proud,  or  applaud  the  absurd? 

Why  search  for  delight  in  the  friendship  of 

fools? 

I  have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  love; 

In  friendship  I  early  was  taught  to  believe; 
My  passion  the  matrons  of  prudence  reprove; 

I  have  found  that  a  friend  may  profess,  yet 
deceive. 

To  me  what  is  wealth  ? — it  may  pass  in  an  hour, 
If  tyrants  prevail,  or  if  Fortune  should  frown : 

To  me  what  is  title? — the  phantom  of  power; 
To  me  what  is  fashion? — I  seek  but  renown 

Deceit  is  a  stranger  as  yet  to  my  soul; 

I  still  am  unpractised  to  varnish  the  truth: 
Then  why  should  I  live  in  a  hateful  control? 

Why  waste  upon  folly  the  days  of  my  youth? 


REMEMBRANCE. 
TiS  done! — I  saw  it  in  my  dreams; 
No  more  with  hope  the  future  beams; 

My  days  of  happiness  are  few : 
Chiird  by  misfortune's  wintry  blast, 
My  dawn  of  life  is  overcast; 

Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  alike  adieu! 

Would  I  could  add  Remembrance  too! 


THE  DEATH  OF  CALMAR  AND  ORLA.* 

AN  IMITATION  OF  MACPHERSON'S  OSSIAN. 

Dear  are  the  days  of  youth !  Age  dwells 
on  their  remembrance  through  the  mist  of 
time.  In  the  twilight  he  recalls  the  sunny 
hours  of  morn.  He  lifts  his  spear  with  trem 
bling  hand.  **  Not  thus  feebly  did  I  raise  the 
steel  before  my  fathers!"  Past  is  the  race  of 
heroes.  But  their  fame  rises  on  the  harp; 
their  souls  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind;  they 


*  llin  story,  thot^h  considerably  varied  in  the  catas- 
trophe, is  taken  from  Nisus  and  Eurymius,  of  which 
episode  a  translation  is  already  given. 


house.  He  looks  down  from  eddying  tem- 
pests: he  rolls  his  form  in  the  whirlwind,  and 
hovers  on  the  blast  of  the  mountain. 

In  Morven  dwelt  the  chief;  a  beam  of  war 
to  Fingal.  His  steps  in  the  field  were  marked 
in  blood.  Lochlin's  sons  had  fled  before  his 
angry  spear;  but  mild  was  the  eye  of  Calmar; 
soft  was  the  flow  of  his  yellow  locks:  they 
streamed  like  the  meteor  of  the  night.  No 
maid  was  the  sigh  of  his  soul:  his  thoughts 
were  given  to  friendship, — to  dark-haired 
Orla,  destroyer  of  heroes!  Equal  were  their 
swords  in  battle;  but  fierce  was  the  pride  of 
Orla : — gentle  alone  to  Calmar.  Together  they 
dwelt  in  the  cave  of  Oithona. 

From  Lochlin,  Swaran  bounded  o'er  the 
blue  waves.  Erin's  sons  fell  beneath  his 
might.  Fingal  roused  his  chiefs  to  combat. 
Their  ships  cover  the  ocean.  Their  hosts 
throng  on  the  green  hills.  They  come  to  the 
aid  of  Erin. 

Night  rose  in  clouds.  Darkness  veils  the 
armies:  but  the  blazing  oaks  gleam  through 
the  valley.  The  sons  of  Lochlin  slept:  their 
dreams  were  of  blood.  They  lift  the  spear  in 
thought,  and  Fingal  flies.  Not  so  the  host  of 
Morven.  To  watch  was  the  post  of  Oila. 
Calmar  stood  by  his  side.  Their  spears  were 
in  their  hands.  Fingal  called  his  chiefs:  they 
stood  around.  The  king  was  in  the  mid^t. 
Grey  were  his  locks,  but  strong  was  the  arm 
of  the  king.  Age  withered  not  his  powers. 
**Sons  of  Morven,"  said  the  hero,  «♦  to-mor- 
row we  meet  the  foe.  But  where  is  CuthuUin, 
the  shield  of  Erin?  He  rests  in  the  halls  of 
Tura;  he  knows  not  of  our  coming.  W^ho 
will  speed  through  Lochlin  to  the  hero,  and 
call  the  chief  to  arms?  The  path  is  by  the 
swords  of  foes;  but  many  are  my  heroes.  They 
are  thunderbolts  of  war.  Speak,  ye  chiefs! 
Who  will  arise?" 

**  Son  of  Trenmorl  mine  be  the  deed,"  laid 
dark-haired  Orla,  **  and  mine  alone.  What  is 
death  to  me  ?  I  love  the  sleep  of  the  mighty, 
but  little  is  the  danger.  The  sons  of  Lochlin 
dream.  I  will  seek  car-borne  Cuthullin.  If  I 
fall,  raise  the  song  of  bards;  and  lay  me  by 
the  stream  of  Lubar." — "  And  shalt  thou  fall 
alone?"  said  fair -haired  Calmar.  «*Wilt 
thou  leave  thy  friend  afar  ?  Chief  of  Oithona ! 
not  feeble  is  my  arm  in  fight.  Could  I  sec 
thee  die,  and  not  lift  the  spear  ?  No,  Orla  ! 
ours  has  been  the  chase  of  the  roe-buck,  and 
the  feast  of  shells;  ours  be  the  path  of  dan- 
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ger:  ours  has  been  ihe  cave  of  Oithona;  ours 
be  the  narrow  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  Lu- 
liar."  **  Calraar^"  said  the  chief  of  Oithona, 
*•  why  should  thy  yellow  locks  be  darkened 
in  the  dust  of  Erin  ?  Let  me  fall  alone.  My 
iither  dwells  in  his  hall  of  air:  he  will  rejoice 
in  his  boy;  but  the  blue -eyed  Mora  spreads 
the  feast  for  her  son  in  Morven.  She  listens 
to  the  steps  of  the  hunter  on  the  heath,  and 
thinks  it  is  the  tread  of  Cahnar.  Let  her  not 
say,  *  Calmar  has  fallen  by  the  steel  of  Loch- 
lin :  he  died  with  gloomy  Orla,  the  chief  of  the 
dark  brow.*  Why  should  tears  dim  the  azure 
eyes  of  Mora  ?  Why  should  her  voice  curse 
Orla,  the  destroyer  of  Calmar  ?  Live,  Calmar! 
live  lo  raise  my  stone  of  moss  ;  live  lo  revenge 
me  in  the  blood  of  Lochlin.  Join  the  song 
of  bards  above  my  grave.  Sweet  will  be  the 
song  of  death  to  Orla,  from  the  voice  of  Cal- 
mar. My  ghost  shall  smile  on  the  notes  of 
praise."  «*  Orla,"  said  the  son  of  Mora, 
"could  I  raise  the  song  of  death  to  my 
friend  ?  Could  I  give  his  fame  to  the  winds  ? 
No,  my  heart  woidd  speak  in  sighs:  faint  and 
Lroken  are  the  sounds  of  sorrow.  Orla !  our 
souls  shall  hear  the  song  together.  One  cloud 
shall  be  ours  on  high ;  the  bards  will  mingle 
the  names  of  Orla  and  Calmar." 

They  quit  the  circle  of  the  chiefs.  Their 
steps  are  to  the  host  of  Lochlin.  The  dying 
Waze  of  oak  dim  twinkles  through  the  night. 
The  northern  star  points  the  path  to  Tara. 
Swaran,  the  king,  rests  on  his  lonely  hill. 
Here  the  troops  are  mixed;  they  frown  in 
'•Icep ;  their  shields  beneath  their  heads. 
Their  swords  gleam  at  distance  in  heaps. 
The  fires  are  faint ;  their  embers  fail  in  smoke. 
All  is  hushed;  but  the  gale  sighs  on  the  rocks 
ahovc.  Lightly  wheel  the  heroes  through 
ihc  slumbering  band.  Half  the  journey  is 
pa&t,  when  Mathon,  resting  on  his  shield, 
meets  the  eye  of  Orla.  It  rolls  in  flame,  and 
glistens  through  the  shade.  His  spear  is  raised 
•-n  high.  "Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  brow, 
tliicf  of  Oithona  ?"  said  fair-haired  Calmar; 
"  we  are  in  the  midst  of  foes.  Is  this  a  time 
far  delay  ?"  "  It  is  a  lime  for  vengeance," 
wid  Orla  of  the  gloomy  brow.  **  Mathon  of 
Lochlin  sleeps!  seest  thou  his  spear?  Its 
f^int  is  dim  with  the  gore  of  my  father.  The 
Wood  of  Mathon  shall  reek  on  mine;  but 
*hall  I  slay  him  sleeping,  son  of  Mora  ?  No  1 
^e  shall  feel  his  wound;  my  fame  shall  not 
&^  on  the  blood  of  slumber.  Rise,  Mathon, 
nsci  The  son  of  Conna  calls;  thy  life  is  his; 
n*e  to  combat."  Mathon  starts  from  sleep; 
^  did  h«  me  alone?    No:  the  gathering 


chiefs  bound  on  the  plain.  "Fly!  Calmar, 
fly!"  said  dark-haired  Orla.  **  Mathon  is  , 
mine.  I  shall  die  in  joy;  but  Lochlin  crowds 
around.  Fly  through  the  shade  of  night!" 
Orla  turns.  The  helm  of  Mathon  is  cleO; 
his  shield  falls  from  his  arm :  he  shudders  in 
his  blood.  He  rolls  by  the  side  of  the  blaz- 
ing oak.  Strumon  sees  him  fall:  his  wrath 
rises:  his  weapon  glitters  on  the  head  of  Orla: 
but  a  spear  pierced  his  eye.  His  brain  gushes 
through  the  wound,  and  foams  on  the  spear 
of  Calmar.  As  roll  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
on  two  mighty  barks  of  the  north,  so  pour  the 
men  of  Lochlin  on  the  chiefs.  As,  breaking 
the  surge  in  foam,  proudly  steer  the  barks  of 
the  north,  so  rise  the  chiefs  of  Morven  on  the 
scattered  crests  of  Lochlin.  The  din  of  arms 
came  to  the  ear  of  Fingal.  He  strikes  his 
shield;  his  sons  throng  around;  the  people 
pour  along  the  heath.  Ryno  bounds  in  joy. 
Ossian  stalks  in  his  arms.  Oscar  shakes  the 
spear.  The  eagle  wing  of  Fillan  floats  on 
the  wind.  Dreadful  is  the  clang  of  death! 
many  are  the  widows  of  Lochlin!  Morven 
prevails  in  its  strength. 

Morn  glimmers  on  the  hills:  no  living  foe 
is  seen;  but  the  sleepers  are  many;  grim  they 
lie  on  Erin.  The  breeze  of  ocean  lifts  their 
locks;  yet  they  do  not  awake.  The  hawks 
scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o'er  the  breast 
of  a  chief  ?  Bright  as  the  gold  of  the  stranger, 
they  mingle  with  the  dark  hair  of  his  friend. 
Tis  Calmar;  he  lies  on  the  bosom  of  Orla. 
Theirs  is  one  stream  of  blood.  Fierce  is  the 
look  of  the  gloomy  Orla.  He  breathes  not; 
but  his  eye  is  still  a  flame.  It  glares  in  death 
unclosed.  His  hand  is  grasped  in  Calmar's; 
but  Calmar  lives!  he  lives,  though  low. 
"  Rise,"  said  the  king,  "rise,  son  of  Mora: 
'tis  mine  to  heal  the  wounds  of  heroes. 
Calmar  may  yet  bound  on  the  hills  of  Mor- 
ven." 

"  Never  more  shall  Calmar  chase  the  deer 
of  Morven  with  Orla,"  said  the  hero.  "  What 
were  the  chase  to  me  alone  ?  Who  shall 
share  the  spoils  of  battle  with  Calmar  ?  Orla 
is  at  rest!  Rough  was  thy  soul,  Orla!  yet 
soft  to  me  as  the  dew  of  morn  It  glared  on 
others  in  lightning :  to  me  a  silver  beam  of 
night.  Bear  my  sword  to  blue -eyed  Mora; 
let  it  hang  in  my  empty  hall.  It  is  not  pure 
from  blood;  but  it  could  not  save  Orla.  Lay 
me  with  my  friend.  Raise  the  song  when  I 
am  dark!" 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.  Four 
grey  stones  mark  the  dwelling  of  Orla  and  Cal- 
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mar.  When  Swaran  was  bound,  our  sails  rose 
on  the  blue  waves.  The  winds  gave  our 
barks  to  Morven : — the  bards  raised  the  song. 
*«  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds? 
Whose  dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  streams 
of  tempests?  His  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder. 
'Tis  Orla,  the  brown  chief  of  Oithona.  He  was 
unmatched  in  war.  Peace  to  thy  soul,  Orla ! 
thy  fame  will  not  perish.  Nor  thine,  Calmar! 
Lovely  wast  thou,  son  of  blue-eyed  Mora; 
but  not  harmless  was  thy  sword.  It  hangs  iiv 
thy  cave.  The  ghosts  of  Lochlin  shriek  around 
its  steel.  Hear  thy  praise,  Calmar  I  It  dwells 
on  the  voice  of  the  mighty.  Thy  name  shakes 
on  the  echoes  of  Morven.  Then  raise  thy 
fair  locks,  son  of  Mora.  Spread  them  on  the 
arch  of  the  rainbow;  and  smile  through  the 
tears  of  the  storm." 


L'AMITIE  EST  L'AMOUR  SANS  AXLES. 
Why  should  my  anxious  breast  repine. 

Because  my  youth  is  fled? 
Days  of  delight  may  still  be  mine; 

Affection  is  not  dead, 
fti  tracing  back  the  years  of  youth. 
One  firm  record,  one  lasting  truth. 

Celestial  consolation  brings; 
^ear  it,  ye  breezes,  to  the  seat. 
Where  first  my  heart  responsive  beat, — 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings! " 

Through  few,  but  deeply  chequered  years. 

What  moments  have  been  mine ! 
Now  half  obscured  by  clouds  of  tears. 

Now  bright  in  rays  divine; 
Howe'^r  my  future  doom  be  cast. 
My  soul,  enraptured  with  the  past. 

To  one  idea  fondly  clings; 
Friendship!  that  thought  is  all  thine  own. 
Worth  worlds  of  bliss,  that  thought  alone — 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings! " 

Where  yonder  yew-trees  lightly  wave 

Their  branches  on  the  gale. 
Unheeded  heaves  a  simple  grave. 

Which  tells  the  common  tale; 
Round  this  unconscious  schoolboys  stray. 
Till  the  dull  knell  of  childish  play 

From  yonder  studious  mansion  rings; 
But  here  whene'er  my  footsteps  move. 
My  silent  tears  too  plainly  prove 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings! '* 

Oh,  Love!  before  thy  glowing  shrine 

My  early  vows  were  paid; 
My  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  thine. 

But  these  are  now  decay'd; 
For  thine  are  pinions  like  the  wind* 


No  trace  of  thee  remains  behind. 

Except,  alas !  thy  jealous  stings. 
Away,  away!  delusive  power. 
Thou  shalt  not  haunt  my  coming  hour; 
Unless,  indeed,  without  thy  wings. 

Seat  of  my  youth !  thy  distant  spire 

Recalls  each  scene  of  joy; 
My  bosom  glows  with  former  fire, — 

In  mind  again  a  boy. 
Thy  grove  of  elms,  thy  verdant  hill. 
Thy  very  path  delights  me  still. 

Each 'flower  a  double  fragrance  flings; 
Again,  as  once,  in  converse  gay. 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  say, 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings!  " 

My  Lycus!  wherefore  dost  thou  weep? 

Thy  falling  tears  restrain; 
Affection  for  a  time  may  sleep, 

But,  oh,  'twill  wake  again. 
Think,  think,  my  friend,  when  next  we  meet, 
Our  long-wish'd  interview,  how  sweet ! 

From  this  my  hope  of  rapture  springs; 
While  youthful  hearts  thus  fondly  swdl. 
Absence,  my  friend,  can  only  tell, 

'*  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  J  *• 

In  one,  and  one  alone  deceived. 

Did  I  my  error  mourn? 
No — from  oppressive  bonds  relieved, 

I  left  the  wretch  to  scorn. 
I  turn'd  to  those  my  childhood  knew. 
With  feelings  warm,  with  bosoms  true. 

Twined  with  my  heart's  according  strings. 
And  till  those  vital  chords  shall  break. 
For  none  but  these  my  breast  shall  wake 

Friendship,  the  power  deprived  of  wings  I 

Ye  few!  my  soul,  my  life  is  y6urs. 

My  memory  and  my  hope; 
Your  worth  a  lasting  love  insures, 

Unfetter'd  in  its  scope; 
From  smooth  deceit  and  terror  sprung. 
With  aspect  fair  and  honey'd  tongue. 

Let  Adulation  wait  on  kings; 
With  joy  elate,  by  snares  beset. 
We,  we,  my  friends,  can  ne'er  forget 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I  " 

Fictions  and  dreams  inspire  the  bard 

Who  rolls  the  epic  song; 
Friendship,  and  truth  be  my  reward — 

To  me  no  bays  belong; 
If  laurell'd  Fame  but  dwells  with  lies. 
Me  the  enchantress  ever  flies, 

Whose  heart  and  not  whose  fancy  sings. 
Simple  and  young,  I  dare  not  feign; 
Mine  be  the  rude  yet  heartfelt  strain, 

«  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wingsl  ** 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  NATURE. 
Father  of  Light  I  great  God  of  Heaven! 

Hear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despair? 
Can  guilt  like  man's  be  e*er  forgiven  ? 

Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer? 

Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I  call! 

Thou  seest  my  soul  is  dark  within; 
Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  fall. 

Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 

No  shrine  I  seek,  to  sects  unknown; 

Oh,  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth! 
Thy  dread  omnipotence  I  own: 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  faults  of  youth. 

Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomy  fane. 

Let  superstition  bail  the  pile. 
Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign. 

With  tales  of  mystic  rites  beguile. 

Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone? 

Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day; 
Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  boundless  throne. 

Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  hell. 
Unless  they  bend  in  pompous  form? 

Tell  us  that  idl,  for  one  who  fell, 
Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  ? 

Sh%ll  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies. 

Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire. 
Whose  soul  a  different  hope  supplies, 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire? 

Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  can't  expound. 

Prepare  a  fancied  bliss  or  woe? 
Shall  reptiles,  groveling  on  the  ground. 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  know? 

Shall  those  who  live  for  self  alone. 
Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime — 

Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone. 
And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time? 

Father!  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek — 
Thy  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear; 

I  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak. 
Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear! 

Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 
Through  trackless  realms  of  aether's  space; 

Who  calms  the  elemental  war. 
Whose  hand  from  pole  to  pole  I  trace : 

Thou,  who  in  wisdom  placed  me  here. 

Who,  when  thou  wilt,  canst  take  me  hence. 

Ah!  whilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere. 
Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 

To  Thee,  my  God,  to  thee  I  call! 
Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide. 


By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall. 
In  thy  protection  I  confide. 

If,  when  this  dust  to  dust's  restored. 
My  soul  shall  float  on  airy  wing. 

How  shall  thy  glorious  name  adored 
Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing! 

But,  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 
With  clay  the  grave's  eternal  bed. 

While  life  yet  throbs  I  raise  my  prayer, 
Though  doom'd  no  more  to  quit  the  dead. 

To  Thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain. 
Grateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past. 

And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 
This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last. 

TO  EDWARD  NOEL  LONG,  ESQ. 

''Nil  ego  contulerim  joctindo sanus  amico." — HoR. 
Dear  Long,  in  this  sequester'd  scene. 

While  all  around  in  slumber  lie, 
The  joyous  days  which  ours  have  been. 

Come  rolling  fresh  on  Fancy's  eye; 
Thus  if  amidst  the  gathering  storm. 
While  clouds  the  darken'd  noon  deform. 
Yon  heaven  assumes  a  varied  glow, 
I  hail  the  sky's  celestial  bow. 
Which  spreads  the  sign  of  future  peace. 
And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease. 
Ah!  though  the  present  brings  but  pain, 
I  think  those  days  may  come  again; 
Or  if,  in  melancholy  mood. 
Some  lurking  envious  fear  intrude, 
To  check  my  bosom's  fondest  thought. 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream, 
I  crush  the  fiend  with  malice  fraught. 

And  still  indulge  my  wonted  theme. 
Although  we  ne'er  again  can  trace. 

In  Granta's  vale,  the  pedant's  lore; 
Nor  through  the  groves  of  Ida  chase 

Our  raptured  visions  as  before. 
Though  Youth  has  flown  on  rosy  pinion. 
And  Manhood  claims  his  stern  dominion. 
Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy, 
But  yield  «ome  hours  of  sober  joy. 

Yes,  I  will  hope  that  Time's  broad  wing 
Will  shed  around  some  dews  of  spring : 
But  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowers 
Which  bloom  among  the  fairy  bowers, 
Where  smiling  Youth  delights  to  dwell, 
And  hearts  with  early  rapture  swell; 
If  frowning  Age,  widi  cold  control. 
Confines  the  current  of  the  soul. 
Congeals  the  tear  of  Pity's  eye. 
Or  checks  the  sympathetic  sigh, 
Or  hears  unmoved  misfortune's  grq 
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And  bids  me  feel  for  self  alone; 
Oh !  may  my  bosom  never  leam 

To  soothe  its  wonted  heedless  flow. 
Still,  still  despise  the  censor  stern. 

But  ne*er  forget  another's  woe. 
Yes,  as  you  knew  me  in  the  days 
O'er  which  Remembrance  yet  delays, 
Still  may  I  rove,  untutorM,  wild. 
And  even  in  age  at  heart  a  child. 

Though  now  on  airy  visions  borne, 

To  you  my  soul  is  still  the  same. 
Oft  has  it  been  my  fate  to  mourn, 

And  all  ray  former  joys  are  tame. 
But,  hence!  ye  hours  of  sable  hue! 

Your  frowns  are  gone,  my  sorrows  o*er : 
By  every  bliss  my  childhood  knew, 
V\\  think  upon  your  shade  no  more. 
Thus,  when  the  whirlwind's  rage  is  past. 

And  caves  their  sullen  roar  enclose. 
We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  blast. 

When  luU'd  by  zephyr  to  repose. 

»  Full  often  has  my  infant  Muse 

Attuned  to  love  her  languid  lyre; 
But  now  without  a  theme  to  choose. 

The  strains  in  stolen  sighs  expire. 
My  youthful  nymphs,  alas!  are  flown; 

E—  is  a  wife,  and  C —  a  mother. 
And  Carolina  sighs  alone, 

And  Mary's  given  to  another; 
And  Cora's  eye,  which  roll'd  on  me. 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  recall: 
In  truth,  dear  Long,  'twas  time  to  flee; 

For  Cora's  eye  will  shine  on  all. 
And  though  the  sun,  with  genial  rays. 
His  beams  alike  to  all  displays. 
And  every  lady's  eye's  a  suttf 
These  last  should  be  confined  to  one. 
The  soul's  meridian  don't  become  her 
Whose  sun  displays  a  general  summer! 
Thus  faint  is  every  former  flame, 
And  passion's  self  is  now  a  name. 
As,  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low. 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light. 
And  bade  them  bum  with  fiercer  glow. 

Now  quenches  all  their  sparks  in  night; 
Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  fires. 

As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers. 
While  all  the  force  of  love  expires, 
Extinguish'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

But  now,  dear  Long,  'tis  midnight's  noon. 
And  clouds  obscure  the  watery  moon. 
Whose  beauties  I  shall  not  rehearse. 
Described  in  every  stripling's  verse; 
For  why  should  I  the  path  go  o'er. 
Which  every  bard  has  trod  before? 


Yet  ere  yon  silver  lamp  of  night 

Mas  thrice  perform'd  her  stated  round. 
Has  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light. 

And  chased  away  the  gloom  profound, 
I  trust  that  we,  my  gentle  friend. 
Shall  see  her  rolling  orbit  wend 
Above  the  dear- loved  peaceful  seat, 
Which  once  contain'd  our  youth's  retreat; 
And  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew 
We'll  mingle  in  the  festive  crew; 
While  many  a  tale  of  former  day 
Shall  wing  the  laughing  hours  away; 
And  all  the  flow  of  souls  shall  pour 
The  sacred  intellectual  shower. 
Nor  cease  till  Luna's  waning  horn 
Scarce  glimmers  through  the  mist  of  mom. 


TO  A   LADY. 
Oh !  had  my  fate  been  join'd  with  thine. 

As  once  Uiis  pledge  appear'd  a  token. 
These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine. 

For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken. 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I  owe. 
To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving: 

They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 
Twas  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 

For  once  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure. 
And  all  its  rising  fires  could  smother; 

But  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 
Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another; 

Perhaps  his  peace  I  could  destroy. 
And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him; 

Yet  let  Thy  rival  smile  in  joy, 
For  thy  dear  sake  I  cannot  hate  him. 

Ah !  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone. 
My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any; 

But  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone, 
Attempts,  alas!  to  find  in  many. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid! 

'Twere  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee; 
Nor  hope  nor  memory  yield  their  aid. 

But  pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 

Yet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years, 

This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures. 

These  varied  loves,  these  matrons'  fears. 
These  thoughtless  strains  to  passion's  mea- 
sures— 

If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hush'd; — 
This  cheek,  now  pale  from  early  riot. 

With  passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd. 
But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet. 

Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet, 
For  Nature  seem'd  to  smile  before  thoc; 
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And  once  my  breast  abhorred  deceit, — 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

But  now  I  seek  for  other  joys : 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  madness; 
In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness. 

Yet,  even  in  these  a  thought  will  steal 
In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavor — 

And  fiends  might  pity  what  I  feel — 
To  know  that  thou  art  lost  forever. 


I     WOULD     I     WERE    A    CARELESS 

CHILD. 
I  WOULD  I  were  a  careless  child. 

Still  dwelling  in  my  Highland  cave. 
Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild, 

Or  bounding  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave. 
The  combious  pomp  of  Saxon  pride* 

Accords  not  with  the  free-bom  soul. 
Which  loves  the  mountain's  craggy  side, 

And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  roll. 

Fortune !  take  back  these  cultured  lands. 

Take  back  this  name  of  splendid  sound ! 
I  hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands, 

I  hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around. 
Place  me  among  the  rocks  I  love. 

Which  sound  to  ocean's  wildest  roar; 
I  ask  but  this — again  to  rove  [fore. 

Through  scenes  my  youth  hath  known  be- 

Fcw  are  my  years,  and  yet  I  feel 

The  world  was  ne'er  designed  for  me: 
Ah!  why  do  darkening  shades  conceal 

The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be? 
Once  I  beheld  a  splendid  dream, 

A  visionary  scene  of  bliss! 
Truth ! — wherefore  did  thy  hated  beam 

Awake  me  to  a  world  like  this? 

I  loved — but  those  I  loved  are  gone; 

Had  friends — my  early  friends  are  fled: 
How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone. 

When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead! 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill; 
Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul. 

The  heart — the  heart — is  lonely  still. 

How  dull  I  to  hear  the  voice  of  those     [power. 
Whom  rank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or 

Have  made,  though  neither  friends  nor  foes. 
Associates  of  the  festive  hour. 

Give  me  again  a  faithful  few. 
In  years  and  feelings  still  the  same, 

*  SaaKoach,  or  Saxon,  a  Gaelic  word,  signifying 
MdMT  Lowland  or  Ei^Uih. 


And  I  will  fly  the  midnight  crew, 
Where  boisterous  joy  is  but  a  name. 

And  woman,  lovely  woman!  thou. 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all ! 
How  cold  must  be  my  bosom  now. 

When  e'en  thy  smiles  begin  to  pall! 
Without  a  sigh  would  I  resign 

This  busy  scene  of  splendid  woe. 
To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine. 

Which  virtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know. 

Fain  would  I  fly  the  haunts  of  men — 

I  seek  to  shun,  not  hate  mankind; 
My  breast  requires  the  sullen  glen. 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  a  darken'd  mind. 
Oh !  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 

Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest! 
Then  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  heaven. 

To  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.* 


WHEN  I  ROVED  A  YOUNG  HIGH- 
LANDER. 

When  I  roved  a  young  Highlander  o'er  the 

dark  heath,  [of  snow,f 

And  climb'd  thy  steep  summit,  O  Morven, 

To  gaze  on  the  torrent  that  thunder'd  beneath. 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather'd  be- 

Untutor'd  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear,  [low,| 

And  rude  as  the  rocks  where  my  infancy 

grew, 

No  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  bosom  was  dear; 

Need  I  say,  my  sweet  Mary,  'twas  centred 

in  you? 

Yet  it  could  not  be  love,  for  I  knew  not  the 
name,  [child? 

What  passion  can  dwell  in  the  heart  of  a 
But  still  I  perceive  an  emotion  the  same    [wild : 

As  I  felt,  when  a  boy,  on  the  crag-cover'd 
One  image  alone  on  my  bosom  impress'd, 

I  loved  my  bleak  regions, nor  panted  for  new; 

And  few  were  my  wants,  for  my  wishes  were 

bless'd;  [was  with  you. 

And  pure  were  my  thoughts,  for  my  soul 


*  "  And  I  said.  Oh,  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  I  for 
then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rtSL.** —Psalm  Iv.  6. 
This  verse  also  constitutes  a  part  of  the  most  beautiful 
anthem  in  our  language. 

t  Morven«  a  lofty  mountain  in  Aberdeenshire.  '*  Gor- 
mal  of  snow"  Is  an  expression  frequently  to  be  found  in 
Ossian. 

%  This  wQl  not  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  mountains.  It  b  by  no 
means  uncommon,  on  attaining  the  top  of  Ben-e-vts, 
Ben-y-bourd,  etc.,  to  perceive,  between  the  summit  and 
the  valley,  clouds  pouring  down  rain,  and  occasionally 
\  accompanied  by  lightning,  while  the  spectator  literally 
looks  down  upon  the  storm,  peifectly  secure  from  its 
effects. 
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I  arose  with  the  dawn;  with  my  dog  as  my 
guide,  [along: 

From   mountain   to   mountain  I   bounded 
I  breasted  the  billows  of  Dee's  rushing  tide,* 
And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's 
song: 
At  eve,  on  my  heath-cover'd  couch  of  repose. 
No  dreams,  save  of  Mary,  were  spread  to 
my  view; 
And  warm  to  the  skies  my  devotions  arose. 
For  the  first  of  my  prayers  was  a  blessing 
on  you. 

I  left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  visions  are  gone; 
The  mountains  are  vanished,  my  youth  is  no 
more; 
As  the  last  of  my  race,  I  must  wither  alone. 
And  delight  but  in  days  I  have  witnessed 
before : 
Ah !  splendor  has  raised  but  embittered  my  lot ; 
More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  my  in- 
fancy knew:  [are  not  forgot; 
Though  my  hopes  may  have  faiPd,  yet  Uiey 
Though  cold  is  my  heart,  still  it  lingers  with 
you. 

When  I  see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest  to 

the  sky,  [lecn,t 

I  think  of  the  rocks  that  overshadow  Colb- 

When  I  see  the  soft  blue  ofa  love-speaking  eye, 

I  think  of  those  eyes  that  cndear'd  the  rude 

scene:  [hold. 

When,  haply,  some  light-waving  locks  I  be- 
That  faintly  resemble  my  Mary*s  in  hue, 

I  think  on  the  long  flowing  ringlets  of  gold. 
The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty  and  you. 

Yet  the  day  may  arrive  when  the  mountains 
once  more  [snow: 

Shall  rise  to  my  sight  in  their  mantles  of 
But  while  these  soar  above  me,  unchanged  as 
before. 
Will  Mary  be  there  to  receive  me? — ah,  no ! 
Adieu,  then,  ye  hills,  where  my  childhood  was 
bred! 
Thou  sweet -flowing  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu ! 
No  home  in  the  forest  shall  shelter  my  head — 
Ah  I  Mary,  what  home  could  be  mine  but 
with  you? 


TO  GEORGE,  EARL  DELAWARR. 

Oh  !  yes,  I  will  own  we  were  dear  to  each 

other,  [w»g»  are  true; 

The  friendships  of  childhood,  though  fleet- 


♦  "Breasting  the  lofty  surge."— Shakspbakb.  The 
Dec  is  a  beaudful  river,  whicii  rises  near  Mar  Lodge, 
and  £Ul8  into  the  sea  at  New  Aberdeen 

t  Colbleea  b  a  mountain  near  the  verge  of  the  High- 
land«,  not  fiur  from  the  ruins  of  Dee  Castle. 


The  love  which  you  felt  was  the  love  of  a 
brother, 
Nor  less  the  affection  I  cherish*d  for  you. 

But  friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion; 
The  attachment  of  years  in  a  moment  ex- 
pires; [pinion. 
Like  Love,  too,  she  moves  on  a  swift-waving 
But  glows  not,  like  Love,  with  unquenchable 
fires. 

Full  oft  have  we  wander'd  through  Ida  to- 
gether, [allow : 
And  blest  were  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  I 
In  the  spring  of  our  life,  how  serene  is  tbe 
weather!  [now. 
But  winter's  rude  tempests  are  gathering 

No  more  with  affection  shall  memory  blend- 
ing, 
The  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood  re- 
trace: [unbending. 
When  pride  steels  the  bosom,  the  heart  is 
And  what  would  be  justice  appears  a  dis- 
grace. 

However,  dear  George,  for  I  still  must  esteem 
you; 
The  few  whom  I  love  I  can  never  upbraid: 
The  chance  which  is  lost  may  in  future  re- 
deem you,  [made. 
Repentance  will  cancel  the  vow  you  have 

I  will  not  complain,  and  though  chill'd  is 
affection. 
With  me   no   corroding   resentment  shall 
live: 
My  bosom  is  calm*d  by  the  simple  reflection. 
That   both  may  be   wrong,  and  that  both 
should  forgive. 

You  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my 
existence,  [own; 

If  danger   demanded,   were   wholly   your 
You  knew  me  unalter'd  by  years  or  by  dis- 
tance. 
Devoted  to  love  and  tofriendship  alone. 

You  knew, — but  away  with  the  vain  retrospec- 
tion I 
The  bond  of  affection  no  longer  endures; 
Too  late  you  may  droop  o*er  the  fond  recol- 
lection, [yours. 
And  sigh  for  the  friena  who  was  formerly 

For  the  present  we  part — I  will  hope  not  for- 
ever; 
For  time  and  regret  will  restore  you  at  last : 
To  forget  our  dissension  we  both  should  en- 
deavor, 
I  ask  no  atoniemMit.(git  days  like  the  past. 


— i8o7. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  CLARE. 


"Tu       . 
Sis  memor,  et  can  comitis  ne  abscedat  imago. 

Val.Flac 

Friend  of  my  youth !  when  young  we  roved, 
like  striplings,  mutually  beloved, 

With  friendship's  purest  glow. 
The  bliss  which  wing'd  those  rosy  hours 
Was  such  as  pleasure  seldom  showers 

On  mortals  here  below. 

The  recollection  seems  alone 
Dearer  than  all  the  joys  I've  known, 

When  distant  far  from  you: 
Though  pain,  'tis  still  a  pleasing  pain, 
To  trace  those  days  and  hours  again, 

And  sigh  again,  adieu  I 

My  pensive  memory  lingers  o'er 
Those  scenes  to  be  enjoy'd  no  more. 

Those  scenes  regretted  ever: 
The  measure  of  our  youth  is  full, 
Life's  evening  dream  is  dark  and  dull, 

And  we  may  meet — ah!  never! 

As  when  one  parent  spring  supplies 

Two  streams  which  from  one  fountain  rise. 

Together  join'd  in  vain; 
How  soon,  diverging  from  their  source, 
Each,  murmuring,  seeks  another  course 

Till  mingled  in  the  main ! 

Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  woe, 
Though  near,  alas!  distinctly  flow. 

Nor  mingle  as  before: 
Now  swift  or  slow,  now  black  or  clear. 
Till  death's  unfathom'd  gulf  appear, 

And  both  shall  quit  the  shore. 

Oar  souls,  my  friend!  which  once  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a  thought  beside. 

Now  flow  in  different  channels: 
Disdaining  humbler  rural  sports, 
Tis  yours  to  mix  in  polish'd  courts. 

And  shine  in  fashion's  annals : 

Tis  mine  to  waste  on  love  my  time. 
Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme, 

Without  the  aid  of  reason ; 
For  sense  and  reason  (critics  know  it) 
Have  quitted  every  amorous  poet. 

Nor  left  a  thought  to  seize  on. 

Poor  Little!  sweet,  melodious  bard !♦ 
Of  late  esteem 'd  it  monstrous  hard. 

That  he,  who  sang  before  all — 
He  who  the  lore  of  love  expanded — 


•  Lkde  was  a  nam  tU^ume  ctiTom  Moore's. 


By  dire  reviewers  should  be  branded 
As  void  of  wit  and  moral.* 

And  yet,  while  Beauty's  praise  is  thine. 
Harmonious  favorite  of  the  Nine ! 

Repine  not  at  thy  lot. 
Thy  soothing  lays  may  still  be  read. 
When  Persecution's  arm  is  dead. 

And  critics  are  forgot. 

Still  I  must  yield  those  worthies  merit. 
Who  chasten,  with  unsparing  spirit, 

Bad  rhymes  and  those  who  write  them; 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next 
By  criticism  to  be  vext, 

I  really  will  not  fight  them.f 
Perhaps  they  would  do  quite  as  well 
To  break  the  rudely  sounding  shell 

Of  such  a  young  beginner; 
He  who  off'ends  at  pert  nineteen, 
Ere  thirty  may  become,  I  ween, 

A  very  harden'd  sinner. 

Now,  Clare,  I  must  return  to  you; 
And,  sure,  apologies  are  due: 

Accept,  then,  my  concession. 
In  truth,  dear  Clare,  in  fancy's  flight 
I  soar  along  from  left  to  right; 

My  muse  admires  digression. 

I  think  I  said  'twould  be  your  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state; — 

May  regal  smiles  attend  you ! 
And  should  a  noble  monarch  reign. 
You  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  vain. 

If  worth  can  recommend  you. 

Yet  since  in  danger  courts  abound. 
Where  specious  rivals  glitter  roimd. 

From  snares  may  saints  preserve  you; 
And  grant  your  love  or  friendship  ne'er 
From  any  claim  a  kindred  care. 

But  those  who  best  deserve  you ! 

Not  for  a  moment  may  you  stray 
From  truth's  secure,  unerring  way! 

May  no  delights  decoy! 
O'er  roses  may  your  footsteps  move. 
Your  smiles  be  ever  smiles  of  love. 

Your  tears  be  tears  of  joy! 

Oh !  if  you  wish  that  happiness 

Your  coming  days  and  years  may  bless. 

And  virtues  crown  your  brow; 
Be  still  as  you  were  wont  to  be. 


*  These  lines  were  written  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  a  severe  critic^ue  in  a  northern  review  on  a  new  pub* 
Ucation  of  the  British  Anacreon. 


t  Alluding  to  a  hostile  meeting  betweoi  Moore  and 

"      '^  " "       "      oogle 


Jeffrey  atChalk  Farm.    (Eorr.) 
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Spotless  as  youVe  been  known  to  me, — 
Be  siill  as  you  are  now. 

And  though  some  trifling  share  of  praise. 
To  cheer  my  last  declining  days, 

To  me  were  doubly  dear, 
Whilst  blessing  your  beloved  name, 
IM  waive  at  once  a  poeCs  fame, 

To  prove  a  prophet  here. 

LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  AN  ELM 
IN  THE  CHURCHYARD  OF  HARROW. 
Spot  of  my  youth !  whose  hoary  branches  sigh. 
Swept  by  the  breeze  that  fans  thy  cloudless  sky; 
Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oft  have  trod. 
With  those  I  loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod; 
With  those  who,  scatterM  far,  perchance  de- 
plore. 
Like  roe,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  before; 
Oh!  as  I  trace  again  thy  winding  hill, 
Mine  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adores  thee  still. 
Thou  drooping  Elm !  beneath  whose  boughs 

Hay, 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  hours  away; 
Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  re- 
cline. 
But  ah !  without  the  thoughts  which  then  were 

mine: 
How  do  thy  branches,  moaning  to  the  blast. 
Invite  the  bosom  to  recall  the  past. 


And  seem  to  whisper,  as  they  gently  swell. 
Take,  while  thou  canst,  a  lingering,  last 
farewell!" 

When  fate  shall  chill,  at  length,  this  fever'd 

breast. 
And  calm  its  cares  and  passions  into  rest. 
Oft  have  I  thought,  'twould  soothe  my  dying 

hour, — 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  life  resigns  her 

power, — 

To  know  some  humble  grave,  some  narrow  cell. 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  to  dwell. 
With  this  fond  dream,  methinks,  'twere  sweet 

to  die — 
And  here  it  lingered,  here  my  heart  might  lie: 
Here  might  I  sleep  where  all  my  hopes  arose; 
Scene  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  repose; 
Forever  stretch'd  beneath  this  mantling  shade. 
Pressed  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood 

play'd; 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I  loved, 
Mix'd  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  footsteps 

moved; 
Blest  by  the  tongues  that  charm'd  my  youth- 
ful ear, 
Moum'd  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged 

here; 
Deplored  by  those  in  early  days  allied. 
And  unremember'd  by  the  world  beside. 


OCCASIONAL    PIECES. 

FROM    1807   TO    1824. 


ON  REVISITING  HARROW.* 
Here  once  engaged  the  stranger's  view. 

Young  Friendship's  record  simply  traced; 
Few  were  her  words,  but  yet,  though  few, 

Resentment's  hand  the  line  defaced. 

Deeply  she  cut — but  not  erased, 
The  characters  were  still  so  plain. 

That  friendship  once  return'd  and  gazed — 
Till  Memory  hail'd  the  words  again. 

♦  Some  years  ago,  when  at  Harrow,  a  firiend  of  the 
author  engraved  on  a  particular  spot  the  names  of  both, 
with  a  few  additional  words,  as  a  memorial.  After- 
wards, on  receiving  some  real  or  imagined  imury.  the 
author  destroyed  the  frail  record  before  he  left  Harrow. 
On  revisiting  the  place  in  1807,  he  wrote  under  it  these 
stanzas. 


Repentance  placed  them  as  before; 

Forgiveness  join'd  her  gentle  name; 
So  fair  the  inscription  scem'd  once  more. 

That  friendship  thought  it  still  the  same. 

Thus  might  the  record  now  have  been; 

But  ah!  in  spite  of  Hope's  endeavor. 
Or  Friendship's  tears,  Pride  rush'd  between. 

And  blotted  out  the  line  forever. 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  ADAMS  OF 
SOUTHWELL, 

A  CARRIER,  WHO  DIED  OF  DRUNKENNESS. 

John  Adams  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of  South- 
well, [well: 
A  Carrier  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth 

oosle 


h— 1824. 
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He  carritd  so  much,  and  he  carried  so  fast, 
He  could  carry  no  more — so  was  carried zX  last; 
;  For  the  liquor  he  drank,  being  too  much  for  one, 
He  could  not  carry  oflf — so  he*s  now  carri-(m. 


THE  ADIEU. 

WRITTEN  UNDER  THE  IMPRESSION  THAT  THE 
AUTHOR   WOULD   SOON   DIE. 

Adieu,  thou  Hill !  where  early  joy 

Spread  roses  o'er  my  brow; 
Where  Science  seeks  each  loitering  boy 

"With  knowledge  to  endow. 
Adieu,  my  youthful  friends  or  foes. 
Partners  of  former  bliss  or  woes; 

No  more  through  Ida's  paths  we  stray; 
Soon  must  I  share  the  gloomy  cell. 
Whose  ever-slumbering  inmates  dwell 

Unconscious  of  the  day. 

Adieu,  ye  hoary  Regal  Fanes, 

Ye  spires  of  Granta's  vale, 
Where  Learning  robed  in  sable  reigns, 

And  Melancholy  pale. 
Ye  comrades  of  the  jovial  hour. 
Ye  tenants  of  the  classic  bower. 

On  Cama's  verdant  margin  placed. 
Adieu!  while  memory  still  is  mine. 
For,  offerings  on  Oblivion's  shrine, 

These  scenes  must  be  effaced. 

Adieu,  ye  mountains  of  the  clime 

Where  grew  my  youthful  years; 
Where  Loch  na  Garr  in  snows  sublime 

His  giant  summit  rears. 
Why  did  my  childhood  wander  forth 
From  you,  the  regions  of  the  North, 

With  sons  of  pride  to  roam? 
Why  did  I  quit  my  Highland  cave, 
Marr's  dusky  heath,  and  Dee's  clear  wave. 

To  seek  a  Sotheron  home ! 

Hall  of  my  Sires!  a  long  farewell — 

Yet  why  to  thee  adieu? 
Thy  vaults  will  echo  back  my  knell. 

Thy  towers  my  tomb  will  view: 
The  faltering  tongue  which  sung  thy  fall, 
And  former  glories  of  thy  Hall, 

Forgets  its  wonted  simple  note — 
But  yet  the  Lyre  retains  the  strings. 
And  sometimes,  on  JEoXmn  wings. 

In  dying  strains  may  float. 

Fields,  which  surround  yon  rustic  cot, 

"While  yet  I  linger  here. 
Adieu!  you  are  not  now  forgot, 

To  retrospection  dear. 
Streamlet !  along  whose  rippling  surge 


My  youthful  limbs  were  wont  to  urge. 

At  noontide  heat,  their  pliant  course; 
Plunging  with  ardor  from  the  shore, 
Thy  springs  will  lave  these  limbs  no  more, 
Deprived  of  active  force. 

And  shall  I  here  forget  the  scene. 

Still  nearest  to  my  breast? 
Rocks  rise  and  rivers  roll  between 

The  spot  which  passion  blest; 
Yet,  Mary,  all  thy  beauties  seem 
Fresh  as  in  Love's  bewitching  dream. 

To  me  in  smiles  display'd; 
Till  slow  disease  resigns  his  prey 
To  Death,  the  parent  of  decay. 

Thine  image  cannot  fade. 

And  thou,  my  Friend !  whose  gentle  love 

Yet  thrills  my  bosom's  chords. 
How  much  thy  friendship  was  above 

Description's  power  of  words ! 
Still  near  my  breast  thy  gift  I  wear 
Which  sparkled  once  with  Feeling's  tear. 

Of  Love  the  pure,  the  sacred  gem; 
Our  souls  were  equal,  and  our  lot 
In  that  dear  moment  quite  forgot; 

Let  Pride  alone  condemn ! 

All,  all  is  dark  and  cheerless  now ! 

No  smile  of  Love's  deceit 
Can  warm  my  veins  with  wonted  glow. 

Can  bid  Life's  pulses  beat: 
Not  e'en  the  hope  of  future  fame 
Can  wake  my  faint,  exhausted  frame, 

Or  crown  with  fancied  wreaths  my  head: 
Mine  is  a  short,  inglorious  race, — 
To  humble  in  the  dust  my  face. 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Oh  Fame!  thou  goddess  of  my  heart; 

On  him  who  gains  thy  praise, 
Pointless  must  fall  the  Spectre's  dart. 

Consumed  in  Glory's  blaze; 
But  me  she  beckons  from  the  earth. 
My  name  obscure,  unmark'd  my  birth, 

My  life  a  short  and  vulgar  dream : 
Lost  in  the  dull,  ignoble  crowd. 
My  hopes  recline  within  a  shroud, 

My  fate  is  Lethe's  stream. 

When  I  repose  beneath  the  sod. 

Unheeded  in  the  clay. 
Where  once  my  playful  footsteps  trod, 

Where  now  my  head  must  lay. 
The  meed  of  Pity  will  be  shed 
In  dew-drops  o'er  my  narrow  bed. 

By  nightly  skies,  and  storms  alone; 
No  mortal  eye  will  deign  to  steep 
With  tears  the  dark  sepulchral  deep 

Which  hides  a  name  unknown. 
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Forget  this  world,  my  restless  sprite, 

Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heaven : 
There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight. 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 
To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown. 
Bow  down  beneath  the  Almighty's  Throne; 

To  Him  addressthy  trembling  prayer; 
He,  who  is  merciful  and  just, 
Will  not  reject  a  child  of  dust. 

Although  his  meanest  care. 

Father  of  Light!  to  Thee  I  call; 

My  soul  is  dark  within : 
Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  fall. 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star. 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky, 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive : 
And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live. 

Instruct  me  how  to  die. 


TO  ANNE. 

Oh,  Anne,  your  offences  to  me  have   been 

grievous;  [could  save  you : 

I  thought  from   my  wrath   no  atonement 

But  woman  is  made  to  command  and  deceive 

us —  [you 

I  look'd  in  your  face  and  I  almost  forgave 

I  vow'd  I  could  ne*cr  for  a  moment  respect 

you,  [long; 

Yet  thought  that  a  day's  separation  was 

When  we  met,  I  determined  again  to  suspect 

you —  [was  wrong. 

Your  smile  soon  convinced  me  suspicion 

I  swore,  in  a  transport  of  young  indignation. 
With  fervent  contempt  evermore  to  disdain 
yott: 
I  saw  you — my  anger  became  admiration; 
And  now,  all  my  wish,  all  my  hope's  to 
regain  you. 

With  beauty  like  yours,  oh,  how  vain  the  con- 
tention ! 
Thus  lowly  I  sue  for  forgiveness  before  you; 
At  once  to  conclude  such  a  fruitless  dissen- 
sion, [adore  you! 
B«  false,  my  sweet  Anne,  when  I  cease  to 


Your  frowns,  lovely  girl,  are  the  Fates  which 

alone 

Could  bid  me  from  fond  admiration  refrain ; 

By  these,  every  hope,  every  wish  were  o'er- 

thrown,  [again. 

Till  smiles  should  restore  me   to  rapture 

As  the  ivy  and  oak,  in  the  forest  entwined. 
The  rage  of  the  tempest  united  must  weather; 

My  love  and  my  life  were  by  nature  design 'd 
To  flourish  alike,  or  to  perish  together. 

Then  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates 
have  decreed 

Your  lover  should  bid  you  a  lasting  adieu; 
Till  Fate  can  ordain  that  his  bosom  shall  bleed, 

'His  soul,  his  existence,  are  centred  in  you. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Oh,  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  fates  have 
decreed  [to  dissever; 

The  heart  which  adores  you  should  wish 
Such  Fates  were  to  me  most  unkind  ones  in- 
deed,—  [ever. 
To  bear  me  from  love  and  from  beauty  for- 


TO  A  VAIN  LADY. 

Ah  !  heedless  girl !  why  thus  disclose 
What  ne'er  was  meant  for  other  ears; 

Why  thus  destroy  thine  own  repose 
And  dig  the  source  of  future  tears? 

Oh,  thou  wilt  weep,  imprudent  maid. 
While  lurking  envious  foes  will  smile. 

For  all  the  follies  thou  hast  said 
Of  those  who  spoke  but  to  beguile. 

Vain  girl  I   thy  lingering  woes  are  nigh. 
If  thou  believ'st  what  striplings  say: 

Oh,  from  the  deep  temptation  fly. 
Nor  fall  the  specious  spoiler's  prey. 

Dost  thou  repeat,  in  childish  boast. 
The  words  man  utters  to  deceive? 

Thy  peace,  thy  hope,  thy  all  is  lost. 
If  thou  canst  venture  to  believe. 

While  now  amongst  thy  female  peers 
Thou  tell'st  again  the  soothing  tale. 

Canst  thou  not  mark  the  rising  sneers 
Duplicity  in  vain  would  veil? 

These  tales  in  secret  silence  hush, 
Nor  make  thyself  the  public  gaze: 

What  modest  maid  without  a  blush 

Recounts  a  flattering  coxcomb's  praise? 

Will  not  the  laughing  boy  despise 
Her  who  relates  each  fond  conceit — 

Who,  thinking  Heaven  is  in  her  eyes. 
Yet  cannot  see  the  slight  deceit? 

For  she  who  takes  a  soft  delight 

These  amorous  nothings  in  revealing. 

Must  credit  all  we  say  or  write. 
While  vanity  prevents  concealing. 

Cease,  if  you  prize  your  beauty's  reign! 

No  jealousy  bids  me  reprove: 
One,  who  is  thus  from  nature  vain, 

I  pity,  but  I  cannot  love, 
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TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  SONNET 

BKGINNING  **  *  SAD  IS   MY  VERSE,*  YOU  SAY, 
•AND  YET  NO  TEAR.'" 

Thy 'verse  is  *•  sad  "  enough,  no  doubt: 
A  devilish  deal  more  sad  than  witty! 

Why  we  should  weep  I  can't  find  out, 
Unless  for  ihee  we  weep  in  pity. 

Vet  there  is  one  I  pity  more; 

And  much,  alas!  I  think  he  needs  it; 
For  he,  I'm  sure,  will  suffer  sore, 

Who,  to  his  own  misfortune,  reads  it. 

Thy  rhjrmes,  without  the  aid  of  magic, 
May  once  be  read — ^but  never  after: 

Yet  their  effect's  by  no  means  tragic. 
Although  by  far  too  dull  for  laughter. 

But  would  you  make  our  bosoms  bleed, 
And  of  no  common  pang  complain — 

If  you  would  make  us  weep  indeed, 
Tell  us,  you'll  read  them  o'er  again. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 
Thou  Power!  who  hast  ruled  me  through  in- 
fancy's days,  [should  part, 
Young  ofispring  of   fancy,    'tis  time  we 
Then  rise  on  the  gale  this  the  last  of  my  lays, 
The  coldest  effusion  which  springs  from  my 
heart. 

This  bosom,  responsive  to  rapture  no  mose. 
Shall  hush  thy  wild  notes,  nor  implore  thee 
to  sing;  [to  soar. 

The  feelings  of  childhood  which  taught  thee 
Arc  wafted  far  distant  on  Apathy's  wing. 

Though  simple  the  themes  of  my  rude  flowing 

.     Lyre, 

Yet  even  these  themes  are  departed  forever; 
No  more  beam  the  eyes  which  my  dream 
could  inspire, 

My  visions  are  flown,  to  return, — alas !  never. 

When  drain'd  is  the  nectar  which  gladdens 
the  bowl. 
How  vain  is  the  effort  delight  to  prolong! 
When  cold  is  the  beauty  which  dwelt  in  my 
soul. 
What  magic  of  fancy  can  lengthen  my  song? 

Can  the  lips  sing  of  Love  in  the  desert  alone. 

Of  kisses  and  smiles  which  they  now  must 

resign?  [flown? 

Or  dwell  with  delight  on  the  hours  that  are 

Ah,  no !  for  those  hours  can  no  longer  be 

mine. 

Can  they  speak  of  the  friends  that  I  lived  but 
to  love? 
Ah,  surely  affection  ennobles  the  strain ! 


But  how  can  my  numbers  in  sympathy  move. 
When  I  scarcely  can  hope  to  behold  them 
again? 

Can  I  sing  of  the  deeds  which  my  Fathers 
have  done,  [Sires? 

And  raise  my  loud  harp  to  the  fame  of  my 
For  glories  like  theirs,  oh,  how  faint  is  my  tone ! 

For  Heroes'  exploits  how  unequal  my  fires! 

Untouch'd,  then,  my  Lyre  shall  reply  to  the 

blast—  [o'er; 

'TIS  hush'd  and  my  feeble  endeavors  are 

And  those  who  have  heard  it  will  pardon  the 

past,  [vibrate  no  more. 

When  they  know  that  its  murmurs  shall 

And  soon  shall  its  wild  erring  notes  be  forgot, 
Since  early  affection  and  love  are  o'ercast : 

Oh !  blest  had  my  fate  been,  and  happy  my  lot. 
Had  the  first  strain  of  love  been  die  dearest, 
the  last. 

Farewell,  my  young  Muse !  since  we  now  can 

ne'er  meet;  [are  few; 

If  our  songs  have  been  languid,  they  surely 

Let  us  hope  that  the  present  at  least  will  be 

sweet — 

The  present — which  seals  our  eternal  Adieu. 


ON  FINDING  A  FAN. 
In  one  who  felt  as  once  he  felt. 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  fann'd  the  flame: 
But  now  his  heart  no  more  will  melt, 

Because  that  heart  is  not  the  same. 

As  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low. 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light. 

And  bade  them  burn  with  fiercer  glow. 
Now  quenches  all  their  blaze  in  night. 

Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  fires — 
As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers — 

While  every  hope  of  love  expires, 
Extinguish'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

The  Jirsf,  though  not  a  spark  survive. 
Some  careful  hand  may  teach  to  bum; 

The  Aw/,  alas!  can  ne'er  survive; 
No  touch  can  bid  its  warmth  return. 

Or,  if  it  chance  to  wake  again, 
Not  always  doom'd  its  heat  to  smother. 

It  sheds  (so  wayward  fates  ordain) 
Its  former  warmth  around  another. 


TO  AN  OAK  AT  NEWSTEAD. 
Young  Oak!  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the 
ground,  [mine; 

I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than 
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That  thy  dark-waving  branches  would  flourish 
around, 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when  in  infancy's 

years, 

On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  rear'd  thee  with 

pride;  [tears, — 

They  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with  my 

Thy  aecay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee 

can  hide. 

I  left  thee,  my  Oak,  and,  since  that  fatal  hour, 
A  stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  hall  of  my  sire; 

Till  manhood  shall  crown  me,  not  mine  is  the 

power,  [expire. 

But  his,  whose  neglect  may  have  bade  thee 

Oh !  hardy  thou  wert — even  now  little  care 
Might   revive    thy   young   head,   and   thy 
wounds  gently  heal : 
But  thou  wert  not  fated  affection  to  share^ — 
For  who  could  suppose  that  a  stranger  would 
feel! 

Ah,  droop  not,  my  Oak!  lift  thy  head  for  a 
while;  [run, 

Ere  twice  round  yon  Glory  this  planet  shall 
The  hand  of  thy  Master  will  teach  thee  to  smile. 

When  Infancy's  years  of  probation  are  done. 

Oh,  live  then,  my  Oak!  tow*r  aloft  from  the 

weeds  [decay. 

That  clog  thy  young  growth,  and  assist  thy 

For  still  in  thy  bosom  are  life's  early  seeds, 

And  still  may  thy  branches  their  beauty  dis 

play. 

Oh !  yet,  if  maturity's  years  may  be  thine, 
Though  /  shall  lie  low  in  the  cavern  of  death, 

On  thy  leaves  yet  the  day-beam  of  ages  may 

shine,  [breath 

Uninjured   by  time,  or   the   rude   winter's 

For  centuries  still  may  thy  boughs  lightly  wave 
O'er  the  corse  of  thy  lord  in  thy  canopy  laid; 

While  the  branches  thus  gratefully  shelter  his 

grave,  [shade, 

The  chief  who  survives  may  recline  in  thy 

And  as  he,  with  his  boys,  shall  revisit  this  spot, 
He  will  tell  them  in  whispers  more  softly  to 
tread. 
Oh!  surely,  by  these  I  shall  ne'er  be  forgot; 
Remembrance  still  hallows  the  dust  of  the 
dead. 

And  here,  will  they  say,  when  in  life's  glowing 
prime,  [lay. 

Perhaps  he  has  pour'd  forth  his  young  simple 
And  here  must  he  sleep,  till  the  moments  of  time 

Are  lost  in  the  hours  of  Eternity's  day. 


TO  MY  SON. 
Those  flaxen  locks,  those  eyes  of  blue. 
Bright  as  thy  mother's  in  their  hue;     ^ 
Those  rosy  lips,  whose  dimples  play 
And  smile  to  steal  the  heart  away. 
Recall  a  scene  of  former  joy. 
And  touch  thy  father's  heart,  my  Boy! 

And  thou  canst  lisp  a  father's  name — 
Ah,  William,  were  thine  own  the  same,— 
No  self-reproach — but,  let  me  cease — 
My  care  for  thee  shall  purchase  peace; 
Thy  mother's  shade  shall  smile  in  joy. 
And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy! 

Her  lowly  grave  the  turf  has  prest. 

And  thou  hast  known  a  stranger's  breast; 

Derision  sneers  upon  thy  birth, 

And  yields  thee  scarce  a  name  on  earth; 

Yet  shall  not  these  one  hope  destroy, — 

A  father's  heart  is  thine,  my  Boy! 

Why,  let  the  world  unfeeling  frown. 
Must  I  fond  Nature's  claim  disown? 
Ah,  no — though  moralists  reprove, 
I  hail  thee,  dearest  child  of  love. 
Fair  cherub,  pledge  of  youth  and  joy — 
A  father  guards  thy  birth,  my  Boy! 

Oh,  'twill  be  sweet  in  thee  to  trace. 
Ere  age  has  wrinkled  o'er  my  face. 
Ere  half  my  glass  of  life  is  run, 
At  once  a  brother  and  a  son; 
And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 
Injustice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy! 

Although  so  young  thy  heedless  sire, 
Youth  will  not  damp  parental  fire; 
And,  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  me. 
While  Helen's  form  revives  in  thee. 
The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  joy. 
Will  ne'er  desert  its  pledge,  my  Boy ! 


FAREWELL!  IF  EVER   FONDEST 
PRAYER. 
Farewell!  if  ever  fondest  prayer 

For  other's  weal  avail'd  on  high. 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air. 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh : 

Oh!  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell. 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye. 

Are  in  that  word — Farewell! — Farewell! 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry; 

But  in  my  breast  and  in  my  brain. 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by. 

The  thought  that  ne*ei;  shall  sleep  again* 
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My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 
Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel; 

1  only  know  we  loved  in  vain — 
I  only  feel — Farewell! — Farewell! 


BRIGHT  BE  THE  PLACE  OF  THY 
SOUL. 
Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul  I 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 

On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine. 
As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be; 

And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine, 
When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be; 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 

Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 
May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest: 

Bat  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see; 
For  why  should  we  mourp  for  the  blest  I 


WHEN  WE  TWO  PARTED. 
When  we  two  parted 

In  silence  and  tears. 
Half  broken-hearted 

To  sever  for  years. 
Pale  grrew  thy  cheek  and  cold. 

Colder  thy  kiss; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow- 
It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Thy  vows  are  all  broken. 

And  light  is  thy  fame : 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken. 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me — 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee. 

Who  knew  thee  too  well  :— 
Long,  long  shall  I  rue  thee. 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met — 

In  silence  I  grieve. 
That  thy  heart  could  forget. 


Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years, 
How  should  I  greet  thee?— 

With  silence  and  tears. 


TO  A  YOUTHFUL  FRIEND. 
Few  years  have  passM  since  thou  and  I 

Were  firmest  friends,  at;,  least  in  name, 
And  childhood's  gay  sincerity 

Preserved  our  feelings  long  the  same. 

But  now,  like  me,  too  well  thou  know'st 
What  trifles  oft  the  heart  recall; 

And  those  who  once  have  loved  the  most. 
Too  soon  forget  they  loved  at  all. 

And  such  the  change  the  heart  displays, 
So  frail  is  early  friendship's  reign, 

A  month's  brief  lapse,  perhaps  a  day's. 
Will  view  thy  mind  estranged  again. 

If  so,  it  ilever  shall  be  mine 

To  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a  heart; 

The  fault  was  Nature's  fault,  not  thine. 
Which  made  thee  fickle  as  thou  art. 

As  rolls  the  ocean's  changing  tide. 
So  human  feelings  ebb  and  flow; 

And  who  would  in  a  breast  confide 
Where  stormy  passions  ever  glow? 

It  boots  not  that,  together  bred, 
Our  childish  days  were  days  of  joy: 

My  spring  of  life  has  quickly  fled; 
Thou,  too,  hast  ceased  to  be  a  boy. 

And  when  we  bid  adieu  to  youth. 

Slaves  to  the  specious  world's  control. 

We  sigh  a  long  farewell  to  truth; 
That  world  corrupts  the  noblest  soul. 

Ah,  joyous  season!  when  the  mind 
Dares  all  things  boldly  but  to  lie; 

When  thought  ere  spoke  is  unconfined, 
And  sparkles  in  the  placid  eye. 

Not  so  in  Man's  maturer  years, 
When  Man  himself  is  but  a  tool; 

When  interest  sways  our  hopes  and  fears, 
And  all  must  love  and  hate  by  rule. 

With  fools  in  kindred  vice  the  same. 
We  learn  at  length  our  faults  to  blend; 

And  those,  and  those  alone,  may  claim 
The  prostituted  name  of  friend. 

Such  is  the  common  lot  of  man: 
Can  we  then  'scape  from  folly  free? 

Can  we  reverse  the  general  plan. 
Nor  be  what  all  in  turn  must  be? 
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No;  for  myself,  so  dark  my  fate 

Through  every  turn  of  life  hath  been ; 

Man  and  the  world  so  much  I  hate, 
I  care  not  when  I  quit  the  scene. 

But  thou,  with  spirit  frail  and  light. 
Wilt  shine  awhile  and  pass  away; 

As  glow-worms  sparkle  through  the  night. 
But  dare  not  stand  the  test  of  day. 

Alas!  whenever  folly  calls 

Where  parasites  and  princes  meet 

(For  cherish'd  first  in  royal  halls. 
The  welcome  vices  kindly  greet), 

Ev'n  now  thou'rt  nightly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  fluttering  crowd; 

And  still  thy  trifling  heart  is  glad 
To  join  the  vain  and  court  the  proud. 

There  dost  thou  glide  from  fair  to  fair, 
Still  simpering  on  with  eager  haste. 

As  flies  along  the  gay  parterre. 
That  taint  the  flowers  they  scarcely  taste. 

But  say,  what  nymph  will  prize  the  flame 
Which  seems,  as  marshy  vapors  move. 

To  flit  along  from  dame  to  dame. 
An  ignis-fatuus  gleam  of  love? 

What  friend  for  thee,  however  inclined, 
Will  deign  to  own  a  kindred  care? 

Who  will  debase  his  manly  mind. 
For  friendship  every  fool  may  share? 

In  time  forbear;  amidst  the  throng 
No  more  so  base  a  thing  be  seen; 

No  more  so  idly  pass  along; 

Be  something,  anything,  but — mean. 


LINES   INSCRIBED   UPON   A   CUP 

FORMED  FROM  A  SKULL. 
Start  not — nor  deem  my  spirit  fled; 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull. 
From  which,  unlike  a  living  head. 

Whatever  flows  is  never  dull. 

I  lived,  I  loved,  I  quaffd  like  thee: 
I  died:  let  earth  my  bones  resign; 

FMII  up — thou  canst  not  injure  me; 
The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape. 

Than  nurse  the  earth-worm*s  slimy  brood :' 

And  circle  in  the  goblet*s  shape 

The  drink  of  gods,  than  reptile's  food. 

Where  once  my  wit,  perchance,  hath  shone, 

In  aid  of  others'  let  me  shine; 
And  when,  alas  I  our  brains  are  gone, 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wine? 


Quaff"  while  thou  canst :  another  race. 
When  thou  and  thine,  like  me,  are  sped. 

May  rescue  thee  from  earth's  embrace. 
And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  not?  since  through  life's  little  day 
Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce; 

Redeem'd  from  worms  and  wasting  clay. 
This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use. 


WELL!  THOU  ART  HAPPY. 
Well!  thou  art  happy,  and  I  feel 

That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too; 
For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 

Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband's  blest — and  'twill  impart 
Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot: 

Butf  let  them  pass — Oh !  how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him  if  he  loved  thee  not  I 

When  late  I  saw  thy  favorite  child, 

I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break; 

But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled, 
I  kiss'd  it  for  it's  mother's  sake. 

I  kiss'd  it, — and  repress'd  my  sighs 

Its  father  in  its  face  to  see; 
But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes. 

And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Mary,  adieu!  I  must  away: 
While  thou  art  blest  I'll  not  repine; 

But  near  thee  I  can  never  stay; 

My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

I  deem'd  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  pride. 
Had  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame; 

Nor  knew  till  seated  by  thy  side, 

My  heart  in  all, — save  hope, — the  same. 

Yet  was  I  calm;  I  knew  the  time 

My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look; 

But  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime — 
We  met, — and  not  a  nerve  was  shook. 

I  saw  thee  gaze  upon  my  face. 
Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there; 

One  only  feeling  couldst  thou  trace, 
The  sullen  csdmness  of  despair. 

Away!  away!  my  early  dream 
Remembrance  never  must  awake : 

Oh!  where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream? 
My  foolish  heart,  be  still,  or  break. 


INSCRIPTION   ON    THE    MONUMENT 

OF  A  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 
When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth. 
Unknown  to  glory  but  upheld  by  birth. 
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The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe. 
And  storied  ums  record  who  rest  below; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen. 
Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been : 
But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend. 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 
Who  labors,fights,lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unhonor'd  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth. 
Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth : 
While  man,  vain  insect!  hopes  to  be  forgiven. 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 
Oh  man !  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour. 
Debased  by  slavery  or  corrupt  by  power. 
Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  dis 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust!  [gust. 

Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat. 
Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit! 
By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name. 
Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for 

shame. 
Yc!  who  perchance  behold  the  simple  urn. 
Pass  on — it  honors  none  you  wish  to  mourn  : 
To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise ; 
I  never  knew  but  one, — and  here  he  lies. 


TO  A  LADY, 

ON  BEING  ASKED   MY  REASON   FOR   QUITTING 
ENGLAND   IN   THE  SPRING. 

When  Man,  expell'd  from  Eden's  bowers, 
A  moment  linger'd  near  the  gate, 

Each  scene  recali'd  the  vanish'd  hours. 
And  bade  him  curse  his  future  fate. 

But  wandering  on  through  distant  climes 

He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief; 
Just  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times, 
.And  found  in  busier  scenes  relief. 

Thus,  lady!   will  it  be  with  me, 

And  I  must  view  thy  charms  no  more; 

For  while  I  linger  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before. 

In  flight  I  shall  be  siwely  wise. 
Escaping  from  temptation's  snare; 

I  cannot  view  my  paradise 
Without  the  wish  of  dwelling  there. 

REMIND  ME  NOT,  REMIND  ME  NOT. 
Remind  me  not,  remind  me  not. 
Of  those  beloved,  those  vanished  hours, 
When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  thee; 
Hours  that  may  never  be  forgot. 
Till  time  unnerves  our  vital  powers. 
And  thou  and  I  shall  cease  to  be. 


Can  I  forget — canst  thou  forget, 
When  playing  with  thy  golden  hair. 

How  quick  thy  fluttering  heart  did  move? 
Oh !  by  my  soul,  I  see  thee  yet. 

With  eyes  so  languid,  breast  so  fair. 
And  lips,  though  silent,  breathing  love. 

When  thus  reclining  on  my  breast. 

Those  eyes  threw  back  a  glance  so  sweet. 
As  half  reproached,  yet  raised  desire. 
And  still  we  near  and  nearer  prest. 
And  still  our  glowing  lips  would  meet. 
As  if  in  kisses  to  expire. 

And  then  those  pensive  eyes  would  close. 
And  bid  their  lids  each  other  seek. 
Veiling  the  azure  orbs  below; 
While  their  long  lashes'  darken'd  gloss 
Seem'd  stealing  o'er  thy  brilliant  cheek. 
Like  raven's  plumage  smooth'd  on  «now. 

I  dreamt  last  night  our  love  return'd. 
And,  sooth  to  say,  that  very  dream 
Was  sweeter  in  its  phantasy. 
Than  if  for  other  hearts  I  burn'd. 

For  eyes  that  ne'er  like  thine  could  beam 
In  rapture's  wild  reality. 

Then  tell  me  not,  remind  me  not. 
Of  hours  which,  though  forever  gone. 
Can  still  a  pleasing  dream  restore. 
Till  thou  and  I  shall  be  forgot. 

And  senseless  as  the  mouldering  stone. 
Which  tells  that  we  shall  be  no  more. 


THERE   WAS  A  TIME,  I    NEED  NOT 
NAME. 
There  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name. 

Since  it  will  ne'er  forgotten  be. 
When  all  our  feelings  were  the  same 
As  still  my  soul  hath  been  to  thee. 

And  from  that  hour,  when  first  thy  tongue 
Confess'd  a  love  which  equall'd  mine, 

Though  many  a  grief  my  heart  hath  wrung, 
Unknown,  and  thus  unfelt  by  thine. 

None,  none  hath  sunk  so  deep  as  this — 
To  think  how  all  that  love  hath  flown; 

Transient  as  every  faithless  kiss, 
But  transient  in  thy  breast  alone. 

And  yet  my  heart  some  solace  knew. 
When  late  I  heard  thy  lips  declare. 

In  accents  once  imagined  true. 

Remembrance  of  the  days  that  were 

Yes!  my  adored,  but  most  unkind! 

Though  thou  wilt  never  love  again. 
To  me  'tis  doubly  sweet  to  find 

Remembrance  of  that  love  remain. 
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Yesl  'ds  a  glorious  thought  to  me. 
Nor  longer  shall  my  soul  repine, 

Whatever  thou  art,  or  e'er  shalt  be. 
Thou  hast  been  dearly,  solely  mine. 


AND  WILT  THOU  WEEP  WHEN  I  AM 
LOW? 

And  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low  ? 

Sweet  ladyl  s(>eak  those  words  again: 
Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so— 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. 

My  heart  is  sad,  my  hopes  are  gone, 
My  blood  runs  coldly  through  my  breast : 

And  when  I  perish,  thou  alone 
Wilt  sigh  above  my  place  of  rest. 

And  yet,  methinks,  a  gleam  of  peace 
Doth  through  my  cloud  of  anguish  shine. 

And  for  a  while  my  sorrows  cease. 
To  know  thy  heart  hath  felt  for  mine. 

O  lady !  blessed  be  that  tear — 
It  falls' for  one  who  cannot  weep; 

Such  precious  drops  are  doubly  dear 
To  those  whose  eyes  no  tear  may  steep. 

Sweet  lady !  once  my  heart  was  warm 
With  every  feeling  soft  as  thine; 

But  beauty's  self  hath  ceased  to  charm 
A  wretch  created  to  repine. 

Yet  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low? 

Sweet  iady!  speak  those  words  again; 
Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so^ 

I  would  not.  give  that  bosom  pain. 


FILL  THE  GOBLET  AGAIN. 

A  SONG. 

Fill  the  goblet  again !  for  I  never  before 
Felt  the  glow  which  now  gladdens  my  heart 
to  its  core;  [life's  varied  round. 

Let  us  drink  I — who  would  not? — since,through 
In  the  goblet  alone  no  deception  is  found. 

I  have  tried  in  its  turn  all  that  life  can  supply; 
I  have  basked  in  the  beam  of  a  dark  rolling 
eye;  [can  declare, 

I  have  lov'd! — who  has  not? — but  what  heart 
That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was  there? 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  heart's  in 

its  spring. 
And  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take  wing, 
I   had    friends! — who    has   not? — but   what 

tongue  will  avow,  [thou? 

That  Mends,  rosy  wine!   are  so  faithful  as 


The  heart  of  a  mistress  some  boy  may  estrange. 
Friendship  shifts    with  the   sunbeam — thou 

never  canst  change  1  [earth  what  api>ears. 
Thou  grow*st  old! — who  does  not? — but  on 
Whose  virtues,  like  thine,  still  increase  with 

its  years? 

Yet  if  blest  to  the  utmost  that  love  can  bestow. 
Should  a  rival  bow  down  to  ypur  idol  below, 
We  are  jealous! — who's  not? — thou  hast  no 
such  alloy;  [enjoy. 

For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee,  the  more  we 

Then  the  season  of  youth  and  its  vanities  past. 
For  refuge  we  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last;  [soul. 
There  we  find — iiowe  not? — in  the  flow  of  the 
That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the  bowl. 

When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  open'd  on  earth. 
And  Misery's  tnumph  commenced  over  Mirth, 
Hope  was  left — was  she  not? — but  the  goblet 
we  kiss,  [bliss. 

And  care  not  for  Hope,  who  are  certain  'of 

Long  life  to  the  grape!  for  when  summer  has 

flown. 
The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gladden  our  own : 
We  must  die — who  shall  not? — may  our  sins 

be  forgiven. 
And  Hebe  shall  never  be  idle  in  heaven. 


STANZAS  TO  A  LADY,^  ON  LEAVING 
ENGLAND. 
Tis  done — and  shivering  in  the  gale 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail; 
And  whistling  o'er  the  bending  mast. 
Loud  sings  on  high  the  freshening  blast; 
And  I  must  from  this  land  be  gone. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

But  could  I  be  what  I  have  been. 
And  could  I  see  what  I  have  seen — 
Could  I  repose  upon  the  breast 
Which  once  my  warmest  wishes  blest— 
I  should  not  seek  another  zone. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

Tis  long  since  I  beheld  that  eye 
Which  gave  me  bliss  or  misery; 
And  I  have  striven,  but  in  vain. 
Never  to  think  of  it  again; 
For  though  I  fly  from  Albion, 
I  still  can  only  love  but  one. 

As  some  lone  bird,  without  a  mate. 
My  weary  heart  is  desolate; 
I  look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile,  or  welcome  face; 
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And  ev'n  in  crowds  am  still  alone. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

And  I  will  cross  the  whitening  foam. 
And  I  will  seek  a  foreign  home; 
Till  I  forget  a  false  fair  face, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  resting-place; 
My  own  dark  thoughts  I  cannot  shun, 
But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one. 

The  poorest,  veriest  wretch  on  earth 
Still  finds  some  hospitable  hearth. 
Where  Friendship's  or  Love's  softer  glow 
May  smile  in  joy  or  soothe  in  woe; 
But  friend  or  leman  I  have  none. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

I  go— but  wheresoe'er  I  flee. 
There's  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me; 
There's  not  a  kind  congenial  heart, 
Where  I  can  claim  the  meanest  part; 
Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  nopes  undone. 
Wilt  sigh,  although  I  love  but  one. 

To  think  of  every  early  scene, 

Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we've  been. 

Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  woe— 

But  mine,  alasl  has  stood  the  blow; 

Yet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun. 

And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be, 
Is  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see; 
And  why  that  early  love  was  crost, 
Thou  know'st  the  best,  I  feel  the  most: 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one, 

I've  -tried  another's  fetters  too. 
With  charms  perchance  as  fair  to  view; 
And  I  would  fain  have  loved  as  well. 
But  some  unconquerable  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A  kindred  care  for  aught  but  one. 

*T would  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  view, 
And  bless  thee  in  my  last  adieu : 
Yet  wish  I  not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wanders  o'er  the  deep; 
His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth  are  gone. 
Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  but  one. 


LINES  TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

WRITTEN   ON   BOARD   THE   LISBON   PACKET. 

Huzza!  Hodgson,  we  are  going. 

Our  embargo's  off  at  last; 
Favorable  breezes  blowing 

Bend  the  canvas  o'er  the  mast. 


From  aloft  the  signal's  streaming. 
Hark!  the  farewell  gun  is  fired; 
Women  screeching,  tars  blaspheming. 
Tell  us  that  our  time's  expired. 
Here's  a  rascal 
Come  to  task  all. 
Prying  from  the  custom-house; 
Trunks  unpacking. 
Cases  cracking. 
Not  a  corner  for  a  mouse 
'Scapes  unsearch'd  amid  the  racket. 
Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Packet, 

Now  our  boatmen  quit  their  mooring. 

And  all  hands  must  ply  the  oar; 
Baggage  from  the  quay  is  lowering. 
We're  impatient,  push  from  shore. 
"  Have  a  care !  that  case  holds  liquor — 
Stop  the  boat — I'm  sick— oh.  Lord!" 
"  Sick,  ma'am ;  damme,  you'll  be  .sicker 
Ere  you've  been  an  hour  on  board." 
Thus  are  screaming 
Men  and  women, 
Gemmen,  ladies,  servants.  Jacks; 
Here  entangling. 
All  are  wrangling. 
Stuck  together  close  as  wax-^ 
Such  the  general  noise  and  racket. 
Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  Packet. 

Now  we've  reached  her,  lo !  the  captain. 

Gallant  Kidd,  commands  the  crew: 
Passengers  their  berths  are  clapt  in. 
Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew, 
"  Heyday!  call  you  that  a  cabin? 

Why,  'tis  hardly  three  feet  square: 
Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in^- 
Who  the  deuce  can  harbor  there?" 
"  Who,  sir?  plenty — 
Nobles  twenty 
Did  at  once  my  vessel  fill." — 
"  Did  they?  Jesus, 
How  you  squeeze  us! 
Would  to  God  they  did  so  still: 
Then  I'd  'scape  the  heat  and  racket 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet." 

Fletcher!  Murray!  Bob!  where  are  you? 

Stretch'd  along  the  deck  like  logs — 
Bear  a  hand,  you  jolly  tar,  you! 

Here's  a  rope's  end  for  the  dogs. 
Hobhouse  muttering  fearful  curses. 

As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls. 
Now  his  breakfast,  now  his  verses. 

Vomits  forth — and  damns  our  souls, 
"  Here's  a  stanza 
On  Braganza — 

Help!"— "A  couplet?"— *«N»,  a  cup 
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Of  warm  water — " 

«*  What's  the  matter?" 
**  Zounds!  my  liver's  coming  up: 
I  shall  not  survive  the  racket 
Of  this  brutal  Lisbon  Packet." 

Now  at  length  we're  off  for  Turkey, 

Lord  knows  when  we  shall  come  back. 
Breezes  foul  and  tempests  murky 

May  unship  us  in  a  crack. 
But,  since  life  at  most  a  jest  is, 

As  philosophers  allow, 
Still  to  laugh  by  far  the  best  is, 
Then  laugh  on — as  I  do  now. 
Laugh  at  all  things. 
Great  and  small  things. 
Sick  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore; 
While  we're  quaffing. 
Let's  have  laughing — 
Who  the  devil  care's  for  more? — 
Some  good  wine !  and  who  would  lack  it, 
Ev'n  on  board  the  Lisbon  Packet? 


TO  FLORENCE. 
Oh  Lady!  when  I  left  the  shore. 

The  distant  shore  which  gave  me  birth, 
I  hardly  thought  to  grieve  once  more. 

To  quit  another  spot  on  earth; 

Yet  here,  amidst  this  barren  isle. 

Where  panting  Nature  droops  the  head. 

Where  only  thou  art  seen  to  smile, 
I  view  my  parting  hour  with  dread. 

Though  far  from  Albion's  craggy  shore. 

Divided  by  the  dark  blue  main; 
A  few  brief  rolling  seasons  o'er, 

Perchance  I  view  her  cliffs  again: 

But  wheresoe'er  I  now  may  roam. 
Through  scorching  clime  and  varied  sea. 

Though  Time  restore  me  to  my  home, 
I  ne'er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee: 

On  thee,  in  whom  at  once  conspire 

All  charms  which  heedless  hearts  can  move. 

Whom  but  to  see  is  to  admire. 

And,  oh !  forgive  the  word — ^to  love. 

Forgive  the  word,  in  one  who  ne'er 
With  such  a  word  can  more  offend; 

And  since  thy  heart  I  cannot  share. 
Believe  me  what  I  am,  thy  friend. 

And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  thee. 
Thou  lovely  wanderer,  and  be  less? 

Nor  be  what  man  should  ever  be. 
The  friend  of  Beauty  in  distress? 

Ah !  who  would  think  that  form  had  past 
Through  Danger's  most  destructive  path. 


Had  braved  the  death-wing'd  tempest's  blast. 
And  'scaped  a  tyrant's  fiercer  wrath? 

Lady!  when  I  shall  view  the  walls 
Where  free  Byzantium  once  arose. 

And  Stamboul's  Oriental  halls 
The  Turkish  tyrants  now  enclose; 

Though  mightiest  in  the  lists  of  fame 

That  glorious  city  still  shall  be; 
On  me  'twill  hold  a  dearer  claim. 

As  spot  of  thy  nativity: 

And  though  I  bid  thee  now  farewell. 
When  I  behold  that  wondrous  scene. 

Since  where  thou  art  I  may  not  dwell. 
Twill  soothe  to  be  where  thou  has  been. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM,  AT 
MALTA. 
As  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone 

Some  name  arrests  the  passer-by; 
Thus,  when  thou  view'st  this  page  alone. 
May  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye! 

And  when  by  thee  that  name  is  read. 
Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year. 

Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead. 
And  think  my  heart  is  buried  here. 


STANZAS 

COMPOSED  DURING  A  THUNDER-STORM,  AND 
WHILE  BEWILDERED  NEAR  MOUNT  PINDUS 
IN  ALBANIA. 

Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast. 

Where  Pindus'  mountains  rise. 
And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  fast 

The  vengeance  of  the  skies. 

Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost. 

And  lightnings,  as  they  play. 
But  show  where  rocks  our  path  have  crost. 

Or  gild  the  torrent's  spray. 

Is  yon  a  cot  I  saw,  though  low  ? 

When  lightning  broke  the  gloom — 
How  welcome  were  its  shade! — ah,  no! 

*Tis  but  a  Turkish  tomb. 

Through  sounds  of  foaming  waterfalls^ 

I  hear  a  voice  exclaim — 
My  way-worn  countryman,  who  calls 

On  distant  England's  name. 

A  shot  is  fired — by  foe  or  friend? 

Another — 'tis  to  tell 
The  mountain-peasants  to  descend 

And  lead  us  where  they  dwell. 

Oh !  who  in  such  a  night  will  dare 
To  tempt  the  wilderness?  t 
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And  who  'mid  thonder-peals  can  hear 
Our  signal  of  distress? 

And  who  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 

To  try  the  dubious  road? 
Nor  rather  deem  from  nightly  cries 

That  outlaws  were  abroad? 

Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour! 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm ! 
Yet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 

To  keep  my  bosom  warm. 

While  vrandering  through  each  broken  path. 

O'er  brake  and  craggy  brow : 
While  elements  exhaust  their  wrath. 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou? 

Not  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  sea, 
Thy  bark  hath  long  been  gone: 

Oh,  may  the  storm  that  pours  on  me. 
Bow  down  my  head  alone! 

Full  swiftly  blew  the  swift  Siroc, 

When  last  I  press'd  thy  lip; 
And  long  ere  now,  with  foaming  shock, 

Impeird  thy  gallant  ship. 

Now  thou  art  safe;  nay,  long  ere  now 

Hast  trod  the  shore  of  Spain ; 
Twere  hard  if  aught  so  fair  as  thou 

Should  linger  on  the  main. 

And  since  I  now  remember  thee  % 

In  darkness  and  in  dread. 
As  in  those  hours  of  revelry 

Which  mirth  and  music  sped; 

Do  thou,  amid  the  fair  white  walls, 

If  Cadiz  yet  be  free. 
At  times,  from  out  her  latticed  halls. 

Look  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea; 

Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 

Endear'd  by  days  gone  by; 
To  others  give  a  thousand  smiles. 

To  me  a  single  sigh. 

And  when  the  admiring  circle  mark 

The  paleness  of  thy  face, 
A  half-form'd  tear,  a  transient  spark 

Of  melancholy  grace. 

Again  thoult  smile,  and  blushing  shun 

Some  coxcomb's  raillery; 
Nor  own  for  once  thou  thought'st  on  one 

Who  ever  thinks  on  thee. 

Though  smile  and  sigh  alike  are  vain. 

When  sever'd  hearts  repine. 
My  spirit  flies  o'er  mount  and  main. 

And  m«unis  in  search  of  thine. 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN  IN  PASSING  THE  AMBRACIAN   GULF. 

Through  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery  sheen, 
Full  beams  the  moon  on  Actium's  coast: 

And  on  these  "waves,  for  Egypt's  queen. 
The  ancient  >vorld  was  won  and  lost. 

And  now  upon  the  scene  I  look. 
The  azure  grave  of  many  a  Roman; 

Where  stem  Ambition  once  forsook 
His  wavering  crown  to  follow  woman. 

Florence!*  whom  I  will  love  as  well 

As  ever  yet  was  said  or  sung 
(Since  Orpheus  sang  his  spouse  from  hell). 

Whilst  thou  art  fair  and  I  am  young; 

Sweet  Florence!  those  were  pleasant  times. 
When  worlds  were  staked  for  ladies'  eyes: 

Had  bards  as  many  realms  as  rhymes. 
Thy  charms  might  raise  new  Antonies. 

Though  Fate  forbids  such  things  to  be. 
Yet,  by  thine  eyes  and  ringlets  curPd! 

I  cannot  lose  a  world  for  thee. 

But  would  not  lose  thee  for  a  world. 


THE  SPELL  IS  BROKE,  THE  CHARM 
IS  FLOWN! 

WRITTEN  AT  ATHENS,  JANUARY  1 6,  1810. 

The  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  flown ! 

Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitful  fever: 
We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan; 

Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver. 

Each  lucid  interval  of  thought 
Recalls  the  woes  of  Nature's  charter; 

And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought. 
But  lives,  as  saints  have  died,  a  martyr. 


WRITTEN  AFTER  SWIMMING  FROM 

SESTOS  TO  ABYDOS.f 
If,  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 
Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 


*  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith. 

tOa  the  3d  of  Majr*  zSio,  while  the  SaUetie  (Cap- 
tain Bathurst)  was  lying  in  die  Dardanelles.  Lieutenant 
Kkmhead  of  that  fiigate  and  the  writer  of  these  rhymes 
swam  from  the  European  shore  to  the  Ariatic--by  the 
by,  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  would  have  been  more  cor- 
rect The  whole  distance  from  die  place  whence  we 
started  to  our  landing  on  the  other  ade,  including  the 
length  we  were  carried  by  the  current,  was  computed 
by  those  on  board  the  frigate  at  upwards  of  four  Eng- 
lish miles,  though  the  actual  breadui  is  barely  one.  The 
rapkUty  of  the  current  is  such  that  no  boat  can  row  di- 
recdy  across ;  and  it  may,  in  some  measure,  be  esti- 
mated from  the  circumstance  <^  the  wliole  distance  be- 
vog  accomplished  by  one  of  the  parties  in  an  hour  and 
five,  and  by  the  otHer  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  The 
water  was  extremely  oold,  from  the  melting  of  the 
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(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember?) 
To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont! 

If,  when  the  wintry  tempest  kjurM, 

He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth, 
And  thus  of  old  thy  current  pour'd, 

Fair  Venus!  how  I  pity  both! 

For  nie,  degenerate  modern  wretch. 
Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 

My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stretch, 
And  think  IVe  done  a  feat  to-day. 

But  since  he  cross'd  the  rapid  tide. 
According  to  the  doubtful  story, 

To  woo, — and — Lord  knows  what  beside. 
And  swam  for  love,  as  I  for  glory; 

Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best; 

Sad  mortals !  thus  the  gods  still  plague  you ! 
He  lost  his  labor,  I  my  jest; 

For  he  was  drown'd,  and  I've  the  ague. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  TRAVEL- 
LERS' BOOK  AT  ORCHOMENUS. 

IN  THIS  BOOK  A  TRAVELLER  HAD  WRITTEN : 

*'  Fair  Albion,  smiling,  sees  her  son  depart 
To  trace  the  birth  and  nursery  of  art: 
Noble  his  object,  glorious  is  his  aim; 
He  comes  to  Athens,  and  he  writes  his  name." 

BENEATH    WHICH     LORD    BYRON     INSERTED 
THE    FOLLOWING: 

The  modest  bard,  like  many  a  bard  unknown, 
Rhymes  on  our  names,  but  wisely  hides  his 

own; 
But  yet,  whoe'er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse,  [verse, 
His  name  would  bring  more  credit  than  his 


MAID   OF   ATHENS,  ERE  WE   PART, 

Z«&i9  fiov,  <rav  dLyairw* 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part. 
Give,  oh  give  me  back  my  heart  1 


L 


mountain  snows.  About  three  weeks  before,  in  April, 
we  had  made  an  attempt;  but  having  ridden  all  the 
way  from  the  Troad  the  same  morning,  and  the  water 
being  of  an  icy  chilliness,  we  found  it  necessary  to  post- 
pone the  completion  till  the  frigate  anchored  below  the 
castles,  when  we  swam  the  straits,  xis  just  stated;  en- 
tering a  considerable  way  above  the  European  and 
landing  below  the  Asiatic  fort.  Chevalier  says  that  a 
young  Jew  swam  the  same  distance  for  hb  mistress,  and 
Oliver  mentions  its  having  been  done  by  a  Meapohtan; 
but  ou.  cons.ui,  I'arragona,  remembered  neither  of  these 
circumstances,  and  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  the  attempt 
A  number  of  ilie  Salsette's  crew  were  luwwn  to  have 
accomplibhcd  a  greater  disL.ncc;  and  the  o  ly  tiling 
that  burpriscvi  m-  v/  js,,  that,  as  doubts  h.ii  b-cn  ci.inv- 
lainc  •  i  i".  I  *  Ta  •  f  1 -t-.iiv'er's  B'ory,  no  a  '  .i-"  i-  u 
ever  eiiuc~  ^  uxwu  lu  ascuriaia  its  prus.uc;.w .  t\ .  i 


Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest! 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
ZAph  fjiov,  aai  AyoMu** 

By  those  tresses  unconfined, 
Woo^d  by  each  JEge&n  wind; 
By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 

Zwi)  fftov,  <rac  ^yaim. 

By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste; 
By  that  zone-encircled  waist; 
By  all  the  token-flowers  that  tellf 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well; 
By  love's  alternate  joy  and  woe, 

Zin^  fioO,  trot  dyairw* 

Maid  of  Athens!  I  am  gone: 
Think  of  me,  sweet!  when  alone. 
Though  I  fly  to  Istambol,^ 
Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul: 
Can  I  cease  to  love  thee?  No! 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  NURSE'S 
DOLE  IN  THE  MEDEA  OF  EURI- 
PIDES. 

Oh  how  I  wish  that  an  embargo 

Had  kept  in  port  the  good  ship  Argo! 

Who,Vill  unlaunchM  from  Grecian  docks. 

Had  never  pass'd  the  Azure  rocks; 

But  now  I  fear  her  trip  will  be  a 

Damn*d  business  for  my  Miss  Medea,  &c.,  &c 


MY  EPITAPH. 
Youth,  Nature,  and  relenting  Jove, 
To  keep  my  lamp  in  strongly  strove; 
But  Romanelli  was  so  stout. 
He  beat  all  three — and  6lew  it  out. 


*  Romaic  expression  of  tenderness:  if  I  translate  it, 
I  shall  i^fl^nt  the  gendemen,  as  it  may  seem  that  I  sup- 
pose they  could  not;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  may  aflfront  the 
udies.  For  fear  of  any  misconstruction  on  the  part  of 
die  latter,  I  shall  do  so,  begging  pardon  of  the  learned. 
It  means,  "  My  life,  I  love  you  I'*  which  sounds  very 
prettily  in  all  languages,  and  b  as  much  in  fiishion  in 
Greece  at  this  day,  as,  Juvenal  tells  us.  the  two  first 
words  were  amongst  the  Roman  ladies,  whose  orotic 
expressions  were  aU  Hellenized. 

t  In  the  East  (where  bdies  are  not  taught  to  write, 
lest  they  should  scribble  assignations),  flowers,  cinders, 
pebbles,  &c.,  convey  the  ^cutiments  of  the  parties,  by 
that  universal  deputy  of  Mcrc:u*y — an  old  woman.  A 
cinder  says,  "  I  L...rn  Lr  ilipc;"  a  bunch  of  flowers  lied 
with  hair,  "Take  r.:c  :..:J  ;>/  ;"  bi.t  a  pebble  decla»-ef 
— whit  r.o!lu::.^  cic  c~:i. 

4     <jnsuinUuo'4ile. 
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SUBSTITUTE  FOR  AN  EPITAPH. 

Kind  Reader!  take  your  choice  to  cry  or  laugh; 
Here  Harold  lies — but  where*s  his  Epitaph? 
If  such  you  seek,  try  Westminster  and  view 
Ten  thousand  just  as  fit  for  him  as  you. 

Athens, 


LINES   WRITTEN    BENEATH   A 

PICTURE. 
Dkar  object  of  defeated  care ! 

Though  now  of  Leve  and  thee  bereft. 
To  reconcile  me  with  despair. 

Thine  image  and  my  tears  are  left. 

Tis  said  with  Sorrow  Time  can  cope; 

But  this  I  feel  can  ne'er  be  true: 
For  by  the  death-blow  of  my  Hope 

My  Memory  immortal  grew. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
GREEK  WAR  SONG. 

*'  Acih-c  ir<ud«f  T«i'  'EAAiJi'wi'."* 

Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise! 

The  glorious  hour's  gone  forth. 
And,  worthy  of  such  ties, 

Display  who  gave  us  birth. 

CHORUS. 

Sons  of  Greeks !  let  us  go 
In  arms  against  the  foe, 
Till  their  hated  blood  shall  Bow 
In  river  past  our  feet. 

Then  manfully  despising 

The  Turkish  tyrant's  yoke. 
Let  your  country  see  you  rising. 

And  all  her  chains  are  broke. 
Brave  shades  of  chiefs  and  sages. 

Behold  the  coming  strife! 
Hellenes  of  past  ages, 

Oh,  start  agaiA  to  life! 
At  the  sound  of  my  trumpet,  breaking 

Vour  sleep,  oh,  join  with  me! 
And  the  seven-hill'd  city  seeking,f 

Fight,  con  juer,  till  we're  free. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  &c. 

Sparta,  Sparta,  why  in  slumbers 

Lethargic  dost  thou  lie? 
Awake,  and  join  thy  numbers 

With  Athens,  old  ally! 


•  The  song  was  written  by  Riga,  who  perished  in  the 
attempt  to  revolutionize  Greece.  This  translation  is  as 
kteral  as  the  author  could  make  it  in  verse.  It  is  of  the 
same  measure  as  that  of  the  origniaL 

t  Conttantinople. 


Leonidas  recalling, 

That  chief  of  ancient  song, 
Who  saved  ye  once  from  falling. 

The  terrible!  the  strong! 
Who  made  that  bold  diversion 

In  old  Thermopylae, 
And  warring  with  the  Persian 

To  keep  his  country  free; 
With  his  three  hundred  waging 

The  battle,  long  he  stood. 
And  like  a  lion  raging. 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  &c. 


TRANSLATION    OF    THE    ROMAIC 
SONG, 

'  Mircvw  ^«?  Vcr*  vipiP6\f 
I    *Qp<u&ranii  Xirfiij"  &c.* 

I  ENTER  thy  garden  of  roses, 

Beloved  and  fair  Haid^e, 
Each  morning  where  Flora  reposes. 

For  surely  I  see  her  in  thee. 
Oh,  Lovely!  thus  low  I  implore  thee, 

Receive  this  fond  truth  from  my  tongue. 
Which  utters  its  song  to  adore  thee. 

Yet  trembles  for  what  it  has  sung; 
As  the  branch,  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 

Adds  fragrance  and  fruit  to  the  tree. 
Through  her  eyes,  through  her  every  feature, 

Shines  the  soul  of  the  young  Haidee. 

But  the  loveliest  garden  grows  hateful 

When  Love  has  abandon'd  the  bowers; 
Bring  me  hemlock — since  mine  is  ungrateful, 

That  herb  is  more  fragrant  than  flowers. 
The  poison,  \yhen  pour'd  from  the  chalice. 

Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl; 
But  when  drunk  to  escape  from  thy  malice, 

The  draught  shall  be  sweet  to  my  soul. 
Too  cruel !  in  vain  I  implore  thee 

My  heart  from  these  horrors  to  save: 
Will  nought  to  my  bosom  restore  thee? 

Then  open  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

As  the  chief  who  to  combat  advances 

Secure  of  his  conquest  before. 
Thus  thou,  with  those  eyes  for  thy  lances. 
Hast  pierced  through  my  heart  to  its  core. 
Ah,  tell  me,  my  soul,  must  I  perish 

By  pangs  which  a  smile  would  dispel? 
Would  the  hope,  which  thou  once  bad'st  me 
cherish. 

For  torture  repay  me  too  well? 


*  The  song  from  which  this  is  taken  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  youn ;  ^Is  ol  Athens  of  all  classes.  1  heir  man- 
ner of  singinjg  it  is  by  verses  m  rotaticm,  the  whole  num- 
ber present  joining  m  the  chorus.     The  air  is  plaintive 

'^''"'"'-  .gitized  by  Google 
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Now  sad  is  the  garden  gf  roses. 

Beloved  but  false  Haid^el 
There  Flora  all  withered  reposes, 

And  mourns  o'er  thine  absence  with  me. 


ON  PARTING. 
The  kiss,  dear  maid  I  thy  lip  has  left 

Shall  never  part  from  mine, 
Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 

Untainted  back  to  thine. 

Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beams. 

An  equal  love  may  see: 
The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelid  streams 

Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 

I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 

In  gazing  when  alone; 
Nor  one  memorial  for  a  breast    , 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  thine  own. 

Nor  need  I  write — ^to  tell  the  tale 

My  pen  were  doubly  weak; 
Oh !  what  can  idle  words  avail. 

Unless  the  heart  could  speak? 

By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe. 

That  heart,  no  longer  free, 
Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show. 

And  silent  ache  for  thee. 


ON  A  CORNELIAN  HEART  WHICH 

WAS  BROKEN. 
Ill-fated  Heart!  and  can  it  be, 

That  thou  shouldst  thus  be  rent  in  twain? 
Have  years  of  care  for  thine  and  thee 
Alike  been  all  employed  in  vain? 

Yet  precious  seems  each  shattered  part. 
And  every  fragment  dearer  grown. 

Since  he  who  wears  thee  feels  thou  art 
A  fitter  emblem  of  his  own. 


LINES  TO  A  LADY  WEEPING.^ 
Weep,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 

A  Sire's  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay; 
Ah !  happy  if  each  tear  of  thine 

Could  wash  a  father's  fault  away ! 

Weep — for  thy  tears  are  Virtue's  tears — 
Auspicious  to  these  suffering  isles; 

And  be  each  drop  in  future  years 
Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles! 


THE  CHAIN  I  GAVE. 

FROM   THE  TURKISH. 

The  chain  I  gave  was  fair  to  view. 
The  lute  I  added  sweet  in  sound; 


*  The  Princesi  Charlotte.    (EDrr.) 


The  heart  that  offered  both  was  true. 
And  ill  deserved  the  fate  it  found. 

These  gifts  were  charm'd  by  secret  spell. 
Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divine; 

And  they  have  done  their  duty  well — 
Alasl  they  could  not  teach  thee  thine. 

That  chain  was  firm  in  every  link. 
But  not  to  bear  a  stranger's  touch; 

That  lute  was  sweet — till  thou  couldst  think 
In  other  hands  its  notes  were  such. 

Let  him  who  from  thy  neck  unbound 
The  chain  which  shivered  in  his  grasp. 

Who  saw  that  lute  refuse  to  sound, 
Restring  the  chords,  renew  the  clasp. 

When  thou  wert  changed,  they  alter'd  too; 

The  chain  is  broke,  the  music  mute. 
'TIS  past — to  them  and  thee  adieu — 

False  heart,  frail  chain,  and  silent  lute. 


EPITAPH   FOR   JOSEPH    BLACKETT, 
LATE  POET  AND  SHOEMAKER. 
Stranger!  behold,  interr'd  together. 
The  souls  of  learning  and  of  leather. 
Poor  Joe  is  gone,  but  left  his  cUl: 
You'll  find  his  relics  in  a  stall. 
His  works  were  neat,  and  often  found 
Well  stitch'd,  and  with  morocco  bound. 
Tread  lightly — where  the  bard  is  laid 
He  cannot  mend  the  shoe  he  made; 
Yet  is  he  happy  in  his  hole, 
With  verse  immortal  as  his  soU. 
But  still  to  business  he  held  fast. 
And  stuck  to  Phcjebus  to  the  last. 
Then  who  shall  say  so  good  a  fellow 
Was  only  "  leather  and  prunella?" 
For  character — he  did  not  lack  it; 
And  if  he  did,  'twere  shame  to  **  Black  it." 


FAREWELL  TO  MALTA. 
Adieu,  ye  joys  of  La  Valette  I 
Adieu,  sirocco,  sun  and  sweat ! 
Adieu,  thou  palace  rarely  enter'd ! 
Adieu,  ye  mansions  where — I've  ventured  I 
Adieu,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stairs! 
(How  surely  he  who  mounts  you  swears !) 
Adieu,  ye  merchants  often  failing! 
Adieu,  thou  mob  forever  railing ! 
Adieu,  ye  packets — without  letters! 
Adieu,  ye  fools — who  ape  your  betters ! 
Adieu,  thou  damned'st  quarantine. 
That  gave  me  fever  and  the  spleen! 
Adieu,  that  stage  which  makes  us  yawn,  Sirs. 
Adieu,  his  ExcellencjrX^i^ncers! 
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Adieu  to  Peter — whom  no  fault's  in. 

But  could  not  teach  a  colonel  waltzing; 

Adieu,  ye  females  fraught  with  graces  1 

Adieu,  red  coats,  and  redder  faces  I 

Adieu,  the  supercilious  air 

Of  all  that  strut  ««  en  militairel" 

I  go — but  God  knows  when,  or  why. 

To  smoky  towns  and  cloudy  sky. 

To  things  (the  honest  truth  to  say) 

As  bad — but  in  a  different  way. 

Farewell  to  these,  but  not  adieu. 
Triumphant  sons  of  truest  blue  I 
While  either  Adriatic  shore, 
And  fallen  chiefs,  and  fleets  no  more. 
And  nightly  smiles,  and  daily  dinners. 
Proclaim  you  war  and  woman's  winners. 
Pardon  my  Muse,  who  apt  to  prate  is, 
And  take  my  rhyme—  because  'tis  **  gratis.' 

And  now  I've  got  to  Mrs.  Fraser, 
Perhaps  you  think  I  mean  to  praise  her — 
And  were  I  vain  enough  to  think 
My  praise  was  worth  this  drop  of  ink, 
A  line — or  two— were  no  hard  matter. 
As  here,  indeed,  I  need  not  flatter: 
Bat  she  must  be  content  to  shine 
la  better  praises  than  in  mine. 
With  lively  air,  and  open  heart. 
And  fashion's  ease,  without  its  art; 
Her  hours  can  gaily  glide  along. 
Nor  ask  the  aid  of  idle  song. 

And  now,  O  Malta!  since  thou'st  got  us. 
Thou  little  military  hothouse  1 
I'll  not  offend  with  words  uncivil. 
And  wish  thee  rudely  at  the  Devil, 
But  only  stare  from  out  my  casement, 
And  ask,  for  what  is  such  a  place  meant? 
Then,  in  my  solitary  nook. 
Return  to  scribbling,  or  a  book. 
Or  take  my  physic  while  I'm  able 
(Two  spoonfuls  hourly  by  the  label), 
Prefer  my  nightcap  to  my  beaver. 
And  bless  the  gods  I've  got  a  fever. 


TO  DIVES. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Ukhappv  Dives  !  in  an  evil  hour  [curst  I 
'Gainst  Nature's  voice  seduced  to  deeds  ac- 
Once  Fortune's  minion,  now  thou  feel'st  h«r 

power; 
Wrath's  vial  on  thy  lofly  head  hath  burst. 
In  Wit,  in  Genius,  as  in  Wealth  the  first, 
How  wondrous   bright   thy  blooming  mom 

arose  I  [thirst 

Bat  thou  wert  smitten  with  th'  unhalJow'd 


Of  crime  un-named,  and  thy  sad  noon  must 

close  [woes. 

In  scorn,  and  solitude  unsought,  the  worst  of 


ON  MOORE'S  LAST  OPERATIC  FARCE, 

OR  FARCICAL  OPERA. 

Good  plays  are  scarce, 

So  Moore  writes  farce: 
The  poet's  fame  grows  brittle — 

We  knew  before 

1\^K  Little's  Moore, 
But  now  'tis  Moore  that's  little. 


EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND, 

IN  ANSWER  TO  SOME  LINES   EXHORTING  TH« 

AUTHOR  TO   BE  CHEERFUL,  AND  TO 

"  BANISH  CARE." 

**Oh!  banish  care" — such  ever  be 
The  motto  oithy  revelry  I 
Perchance  of  miney  when  wassail  nights 
Renew  those  riotous  delights. 
Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  and  "  banish  care." 
But  not  in  mom's  reflecting  hour. 
When  present,  past,  and  future  lower. 
When  all  I  loved  is  changed  or  gone. 
Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one, 
Whose  every  thought — but  let  them  pass — 
Thou  know'st  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
But,  above  all,  if  thou  wouldst  hold 
Place  in  a  heart  that  ne'er  was  cold. 
By  all  the  powers  that  men  rcrvere. 
By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear. 
Thy  joys  below,  thy  hopes  above. 
Speak — speak  of  anything  but  love. 

Twere  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  hear. 
The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a  tear; 
And  there  is  little  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewail. 
But  mine  has  sufier'd  more  than  well 
'Twould  suit  philosophy  to  tell. 
I've  seen  my  bride  another's  bride, — 
Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side, — 
Have  seen  the  infant  which  she  bore. 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore. 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  smiled. 
As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child; 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain. 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain; 
And  /  have  acted  well  my  part, 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Retum'd  the  freezing  glance  she  gave. 
Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman's  slave,- 
Have  kiss'd,  as  if  without  design. 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine, 
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And  showM,  alas  I  in  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less. 

But  let  this  pass — I'll  whine  no  more. 
Nor  seek  again  an  eastern  shore; 
The  world  beBts  a  busy  brain, — 
I'll  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 
But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year. 
When  Britain's  **  May  is  in  the  sere," 
Thou  hear'st  of  one  whose  deepening  crimes 
Suit  with  the  sablest  of  the  times. 
Of  one,  whom  love  nor  pity  sways. 
Nor  hope  of  fame,  nor  good  men's  praise; 
One,  who  in  stem  ambition's  pride. 
Perchance  not  blood  shall  turn  aside; 
One  rank'd  in  some  recording  page 
"With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age. 
Him  wilt  thou  know — and  knowing  pause. 
Nor  with  the  effect  forget  the  cause. 

Newstead  Abbey,  Oct,  11,  181 1. 


ADDRESS,  SPOKEN  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF  DRURY-LANE  THEATRE, 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  lO,  l8l2. 

In  one  dread  night  our  city  saw,  and  sigh'd, 
Bow'd  to  the  dust,  the  Drama's  tower  of  pride ; 
In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  blazing  fane, 
Apollo  sink,  and  Shakspeare  cease  to  reign. 

Ye  who  beheld  (oh!   sight  admired  and 

moum'd, 
"Whose  radiance  mock'd  the  ruin  it  adorn 'd!) 
Through  clouds  of  fire  the  massive  fragments 

riven,  [heaven ; 

Like   Israel's  pillar,   chase  the   night  from 
Saw  the  long  column  of  revolving  flames 
Shake  its  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames, 
"While  thousands,  throng'd  around  the  burning 

dome,  [home, 

Shrank  back  appall'd,  and  trembled  for  their 
As  glared  the  volumed  blaze,  and  ghastly  shone 
The  skies,  with  lightnings  awful  as  their  own, 
Till  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonely  wall 
Usurp'd  the  Muse's  realm,  and  mark'd  her  fall; 
Say — shall  this  new,  nor  less  aspiring  pile, 
Rear'd  where  once  rose  the  mightiest  in  our  isle, 
Know  the  same  favor  which  the  former  knew, 
A  shrine  for  Shakspeare — worthy  him  and^fw/ 

Yes — it  shall  be — the  magic  of  that  name 
Defies  the  scythe  of  Time,  the  torch  of  Flame; 
On  the  same  spot  still  consecrates  the  scene. 
And  bids  the  Drama  be  where  she  hath  been: 
This  fabric's  birth  attests  the  potent  spell — 
Indulge  our  honest  pride,  and  say,  How  well  / 

As  soars  this  fane  to  emulate  the  last, 
Oh !  might  we  draw  our  omens  from  the  past. 


Some  hour  propitious  to  our  prayers  may  boast 
Names  such  as  hallow  still  the  dome  we  lost. 
On  Drury  first  your  Siddons'  thrilling  art 
O'erwhelm'd  the  gentlest,  storm 'd  the  sternest 

heart. 

On  Dnuy,  Garrick's  latest  laurels  grew; 
Here  your  last  tears  retiring  Roscius  drew, 
Sigh'd  his  last  thanks,  and  wept  his  last  adieu: 
But  still  for  living  wit  the  wreaths  may  bloom. 
That  only  waste  their  odors  o'er  the  tomb. 
Such  Drury  claiip'd  and  claims — nor  yoa  re- 
fuse 

One  tribute  to  revive  his  slumbering  muse; 
"With  garlands  deck  your   own   Menander's 

head,^ 
Nor  hoard  your  honors  idly  for  the  dead ! 

Dear  are  the  days  which  made  our  annals 

bright. 
Ere  Ganick  fled,  or  Brinsley  ceased  to  write. 
Heirs  to  their  labors,  like  all  high-born  heirs,     | 
Vain  of  our  ancestry  as  they  of  theirs;  [glass    ! 
While  thus  Remembrance  borrows  Banqao's    1 
To  claim  the  sceptred  shadows  as  they  pass,      | 
And  we  the  mirror  hold,  where  imaged  shine 
Immortal  names,  emblazon'd  on  our  line,  j 

Pause — ere  their  feebler  offspring  you   con-    \ 

demn, 
Reflect  how  hard  the  task  to  rival  them ! 

Friends  of  the  stage  I  to  whom  both  Players 
and  Plays 
Must  sue  alike  for  pardon  or  for  praise. 
Whose  judging  voice  and  eye  alone  direct 
The  boundless  power  to  cherish  or  reject; 
If  e'er  frivolity  has  led  to  fame. 
And  made  us  blush  that  you  forbore  to  blame; 
If  e'er  the  sinking  stage  could  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  it  dare  not  mend. 
All  past  reproach  may  present  scenes  refute. 
And  censure,  wisely  loud,  be  justly  mute !  ' 
Oh !  since  your  fiat  stamps  the  Drama's  laws. 
Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applause ; 
So  pride  shall  doubly  nerve  the  actor's  powers. 
And  reason's  voice  be  echoed  back  by  ours ! 

This  greeting  o'er,  the  ancient  rule  obey'd. 
The  Drama's  homage  by  her  herald  paid. 
Receive  our  welcome  too,  whose  every  tone 
Springs  from  our  hearts,  and  fain  would  win 

your  own. 
The  ciu-tain  rises — may  our  stage  unfold 
Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury's  days  of  old  I 
Britons  our  judges.  Nature  for  our  guide. 
Still  may  we  please — long,  long  mzy  you  pre- 
side. 
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VERSES  FOUND  IN  A  SUMMER-HOUSE 
AT    HALESOWEN,   IN  WARWICK- 
SHIRE. 
When  Dryden's  fool,*  **  unknowing  what  he 

sought," 
His  hours  in  whistling  spent,  "for  want  of 

thought," 
This  guiltless  oaf  his  vacancy  of  sense 
Supplied,  and  amply  too,  by  innocence. 
Did   modern  swains,  possessed   of  Cymon*s 

powers. 
In  Cymon's  manner  waste  their  leisure  hours, 
Th'  offended  guests  would  not,  with  blushing, 

see 
These  fair  green  walks  disgraced  by  infamy, 
Severe  the  fate  of  modem  fools,  alas ! 
When  vice  and  folly  mark  them  as  they  pass, 
Like  noxious  reptiles  o*er  the  whitened  wall, 
The  filth  they  leave  still  points  out  where  they 

crawl. 


REMEMBER  TIIEE!  REMEMBER 
THEEl 
Remember  thee!  remember  thee ! 

Till  Lethe  quench  life*s  burning  stream, 
Remorse  and  shame  shall  cling  to  thee, 

And  haunt  thee  like  a  feverish  dream ! 

Remember  thee!     Ay,  doubt  it  not. 
Thy  husband  too  shall  think  of  thee : 

By  neither  shalt  thou  be  forgot, 
Thon/alse  to  him,  thouyf^w^to  me! 

PARENTHETICAL   ADDRESS. 

BY    DR.    PLAGIARY. 

Udiy  tMtn.  with  acknowledgments,  to  be  spoken  inj 
ao  inarticulate  voice  by  Master  P.  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  new  theatre.  Stolen  parts  marked  with  the 
Inverted  commas  of  qiK>tation--thus  ' ". 

"When  energising  objects  men  pursue," 
Then  Lord  knows  what  is  writ  by  Lord  knows 

who. 
"A  modest  monologue  you  here  survey," 
Hiss'd  from  the  theatre  the  **  other  day," 
As  if  Sir  Fretful  wrote  "  the  slumberous"  verse. 
And  gave  his  son  •*  the  rubbish  "  to  rehearse. 
"  Yet  at  the  thing  you'd  never  be  amazed," 
Knew  you  the  rumpus  which  the  author  raised, 
"  Nor  even  here  your  smites  would  be  represt," 
Knew  you  these  lines — the  badness  of  t!ie  best. 
"  Flame !  fire !  and  flame ! "  (words  borrowed 

from  Lucretius,)  [issues! 

'•  Dread  metaphors  which  open  wounds  "  like 
"And     sleeping     pangs     awake— and — but 

away  " 


(Confound  me  if  I  know  what  next  to  say). 
"  Lo,  Hope  reviving  re-expands  her  wings," 
And  Master   G—    recites   what    Dr.    Busby 
sings!—  [pare,** 

*'If  mighty  things  with  small  we  may  com- 
(Translated  from  the  grammar  for  the  fair!^ 
Dramatic  "  spirit  drives  a  conquering  car," 
And  burn'd  poor  Moscow  like  a  tub  of  "  tar." 
"This  spirit  Wellington  has  shown  in  Spain," 
To  furnish  melodrames  for  Drury  Lane. 
Another  Marlborough  points  to  Blenheim's 
story," 
And  George  and  I  will  dramatise  it  for  ye. 

«  In  arts  and  sciences  our  isle  hath  shone" 
(This  deep  discovery  is  mine  alone). 
**  Oh  British  poesy,  whose  powers  inspire  " 
My  verse — or  I'm  a  fool — and  Fame's  a  liar, 
**  Thee  we  invoke,  your  sister  arts  implore  " 
With  "smiles,"  and  "lyres," and  "pencils," 

and  much  more. 
These,  if  we  win  the  Graces,  too,  we  gain 
Disgraces,  too!  "  inseparable  train!" 
"  Three  who  have  stolen  their  witching  airs 
from  Cupid  "  [stupid) : 

(You  all  know  what  I  mean,  unless  you're 
"  Harmonious  throng"  that  I  have  kept  in 
Now  to  produce  in  a  "  divine  sestettoi'^H  \petto 
"  While  Poesy,'*  with  these  delightful  doxies, 
"  Sustains  her  part "  in  all  the  "  upper  "  boxes ! 

Thus  lifted  gloriously,  you'll  soar  along,'* 
Borne  in  the  vast  balloon  of  Busby's  song; 
"  Shine  in  your  farc^,  masque,  sceneiy,  and 

play  " 
(For  this  last  line  George  had  a  holiday). 
"  Old  Drury  never,  never  soar'd  so  high," 
So  says  the  manager,  and  so  say  I.     [boast;" 
"  But  hold,  you  say,   this  self-complacent 
Is  this  the  poem  which  the  public  lost? 
"  True — true — that  lowers  at  once  our  mount- 
ing pride;** 
But  lo: — the  papers  print  what  you  deride; 
"  'Tis  ours  to  look  on  you — you  hold  the  prize,'* 
Tis  twenty  guineas,  as  they  advertise ! 

A  double  blessing  your  rewards  impart  " — 
I  wish  I  had  them,  then,  with  all  my  heart. 
"  Our  two/old  feeling  owns  its  twofold  cause," 
Why  son  and  I  both  beg  for  your  applause. 
"  When  in  your  fostering  beams  you  bid  us 
live,"  [you  give.' 

My  next  subscription  list  shall  say  how  much 


*  See  Dryden's  "  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.' 


TO  TIME. 
Time  !  on  whose  arbitrary  wing 

The  varying  hours  must  flag  or  fly, 
Whose  tardy  winter,  fleeting  spring. 

But  drag  or  drive  us  on  to  die-r 
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Hail  thou !  who  on  my  birth  bestow*d 
Those  boons  to  all  that  know  thee  known; 

Yet  better  I  sustain  thy  load. 
For  now  I  bear  the  weight  alone. 

I  would  not  one  fond  heart  should  share 
The  bitter  moments  thou  hast  given; 

And  pardon  thee,  since  thou  couldst  spare 
All  that  I  loved,  to  peace  or  heaven. 

To  them  be  joy  or  rest,  on  me 
Thy  future  ills  shall  press  in  vain : 

I  nothing  owe  but  years  to  thee, 
A  debt  already  paid  in  pain. 

Yet  ev*n  that  pain  was  some  relief, 
It  felt,  but  still  forgot  thy  power: 

The  active  agony  of  grief 

Retards,  but  never  counts  the  hour. 

In  joy  I  Ve  sigh'd  to  think  thy  flight 

Would  soon  subside  from  swift  to  slow; 

Thy  cloud  could  overcast  the  light. 
But  could  not  add  a  night  to  woe; 

For  them,  however  drear  and  dark. 
My  soul  was  suited  to  thy  sky; 

One  star  alone  shot  forth  a  spark 
To  prove  thee — not  Eternity. 

That  beam  hath  sunk,  and  now  thou  art 
A  blank;  a  thing  to  count  and  curse. 

Through  each  dull  tedious  trifling  part. 
Which  all  regret,  yet  all  rehearse. 

One  scene  ev'n  thou  canst  not  deform; 

The  limit  of  thy  sloth  or  speed. 
When  future  wanderers  bear  the  storm 

Which  we  shall  sleep  too  sound  to  heed : 

And  I  can  smile  to  think  how  weak 
Thine  efforts  shortly  shall  be  shown. 

When  all  the  vengeance  thou  canst  wreak 
Must  fall  upon — a  nameless  stone. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  ROMAIC   LOVE 

SONG. 
Ah  !  Love  was  never  yet  without 
The  pang,  the  agony,  the  doubt, 
Which  rends  my  heart  with  ceaseless  sigh. 
While  day  and  night  roll  darkling  by. 

Without  one  friend  to  hear  my  woe, 
I  faint,  I  die  beneath  the  blow. 
That  love  had  arrows  well  I  knew; 
Alas!  I  And  them  poison'd  too. 

Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shun  the  net 
Which  love  around  your  haunts  hath  set; 
Or,  circled  by  his  fatal  fire. 
Your  hearts  shall  burn,  your  hopes  expire. 


A  bird  of  free  and  careless  wing 
Was  I,  through  many  a  smiling  spring; 
But  caught  within  the  subtle  snare, 
I  bum,  and  feebly  flutter  there. 

Who  ne'er  have  loved,  and  loved  in  vain. 
Can  neither  feel  nor  pity  pain. 
The  Cold  repulse,  the  look  askance, 
The  lightning  of  Love's  angry  glance. 

In  flattering  dreams  I  deem'd  thee  mine; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  decline; 
Like  melting  wax,  or  withering  flower, 
I  feel  my  passion,  and  thy  power. 

My  light  of  life!  ah,  tell  me  why 

That  pouting  lip  and  alter'd  eye? 

My  bird  of  love!  my  beauteous  mate  I 

And  art  thou  changed,  and  canst  thou  hate? 

Mine  eyes  like  wintry  streams  overflow : 
What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  woe? 
My  bird !  relent :  one  note  could  give 
A  charm,  to  bid  thy  lover  live. 

My  curdling  blood,  my  madd'ning  brain. 
In  silent  anguish  I  sustain; 
And  still  thy  heart,  without  partaking 
One  pang,  exults — while  mine  is  br^dcing. 

Pour  me  the  poison;  fear  not  thou! 
Thou  canst  not  murder  more  than  now : 
I've  lived  to  curse  my  natal  day, 
And  Love,  that  thus  can  lingering  slay. 

My  wounded  soul,  my  bleeding  breast. 
Can  patience  preach  thee  into  rest? 
Alas!  too  late,  I  dearly  know 
That  joy  is  harbinger  of  woe. 


THOU  ART  NOT  FALSE,  BUT  THOU 
ART  FICKLE. 

Thou  art  not  false,  but  thou  art  fickle. 
To  those  thyself  so  fondly  sought; 

The  tears  that  thou  hast  forced  to  trickle 
Are  doubly  bitter  from  that  thought : 

'Tis  this  which  breaks  the  heart  thou  grievest,  , 

Too  well  thou  lov'st — too  soon  thou  leavest. 

The  wholly  false  the  heart  despises. 

And  spurns  deceiver  and  deceit;  i 

But  she  who  not  a  thought  disguises,  \ 

Whose  love  is  as  sincere  as  sweet, — 

When  she  can  change  who  loved  so  truly,        J 

It  feels  what  mine  has  felt  so  newly. 

To  dream  of  joy  and  wake  to  sorrow. 
Is  doom'd  to  all  who  love  or  live; 

And  if,  when  conscious  on  the  morrow. 
We  scarce  our  fancvjc^n  forgive. 
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That  cheated  us  in  slumber  only, 

To  leave  the  waking  soul  more  lonely, 

VTbat  must  they  feel  whom  no  false  vision. 
But  truest,  tenderest  passion  warm'd? 

Sincere,  but  swift  in%ad  transition; 
As  if  a  dream  alone  had  charm'd? 

Ah !  sure  such  grief  is  fancy's  scheming, 

And  all  thy  change  can  be  but  dreaming! 


ON  BEING  ASKED  WHAT  WAS  THE 
•*  ORIGIN  OF  LOVE." 

The  "  Origin  of  Love!"— Ah,  why 
That  cruel  question  ask  of  me. 

When  thou  may'st  read  in  many  an  eye 
He  starts  to  Ufe  on  seeing  thee? 

And  shouldst  thou  seek  his  end  to  know: 
My  heart  forebodes,  my  fears  foresee. 

Hell  linger  long  in  silent  woe; 
But  live  until  I  cease  to  be. 


REMEMBER    HIM   WHOM   PASSION'S 

POWER. 
Remember  him  whom  passion's  power 

Sererely,  deeply,  vainly  proved: 
Remember  thou  that  dangerous  hour^ 

When  neither  fell,  though  both  were  loved. 

That  yielding  breast,  that  melting  eye. 

Too  much  invited  to  be  bless'd; 
That  gentle  prayer,  that  pleading  sigh. 

The  wilder  wish  reprov'd,  repressed. 

Oh!  let  me  feel  that  all  I  lost 

But  saved  thee  all  that  conscience  fears; 
And  blush  for  every  pang  it  cost 

To  spare  the  vain  remorse  of  years. 

Yet  think  of  this  when  many  a  tongue. 
Whose  busy  accents  whisper  blame. 

Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee  wrong. 
And  brand  a  nearly  blighted  name. 

Think  that,  whatever  to  others,  thou 
Hast  seen  each  selfish  thought  subdued: 

I  bless  thy  purer  soul  ev'n  now, 
Et^ii  now  in  midnight  solitude. 

Oh,  God!  that  we  had  met  in  time, 
Our  hearts  as  fond,  thy  hand  more  free; 

When  thou  hadst  loved  without  a  crime. 
And  I  been  less  unworthy  thee ! 

Far  may  thy  days,  as  heretofore, 
From  this  our  gaudy  world  be  past ! 

And  that  too  bitter  moment  o'er. 
Oh!  may  such  trial  be  thy  last. 

This  heart,  alas!  perverted  long. 
Itself  destroyed  might  thee  destroy; 


To  meet  thee  in  the  glittering  throng, 
Would  wake  Presumption's  hope  of  joy. 

Then  to  the  things  whose  bliss  or  woe. 
Like  mine,  is  wild  and  worthless  all. 

That  world  resign — such  scenes  forego. 
Where  those  who  feel  must  surely  fall. 

Thy  youth,  thy  charms,  thy  tenderness. 
Thy  soul  from  long  seclusion  pure; 

From  what  ev'n  here  hath  pass'd,  may  guess 
What  there  thy  bosom  must  endure. 

Oh !  pardon  that  imploring  tear. 
Since  not  by  virtue  shed  in  vain. 

My  frenzy  drew  from  eyes  so  dear; 
For  me  they  shall  not  weep  again. 

Though  long  and  mournful  must  it  be. 
The  thought  that  we  no  more  may  meet; 

Yet  I  deserve  the  stern  decree. 

And  almost  deem  the  sentence  sweet. 

Still,  had  I  loved  thee  less,  my  heart 
Had  then  less  sacrificed  to  thine : 

It  felt  not  half  so  much  to  part 
As  if  its  guilt  had  made  thee  mine. 


IMPROMPTU,IN  REPLY  TO  A  FRIEND. 
When,  from  the  heart  where  sorrow  sits, 

Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high, 
And  o'er  the  changing  aspect  flits, 

And  clouds  the  brow,  or  fills  the  eye; 
Heed  not  that  gloom,  which  soon  shall  sink : 

My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well; 
Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink. 

And  droop  within  their  silent  cell. 


SONNETS  TO  GENEVRA. 
I. 

Thine  eyes'  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  fair  hair, 

And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features — caught 

From    contemplation  —  where     serenely 

wrought,  [despair — 

Seems   Sorrow's   softness   charmed   from  its 

Have  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  in  thine 

air. 

That — but  I  know  thy  blessed  bosom  fraught 

With    mines   of   unalloy'd   and    stainless 

thought —  [care. 

I  should  have  deem'd  thee  doom'd  to  earthly 

With  such  an  aspect,  by  his  colors  blent, 

"When  from  his  beauty-breathing  pencil  born 
(Except  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  repent). 

The  Magdalen  of  Guido  saw  the  morn  — 
Such  seem'st  thou — but  how  much  more  ex- 
cellent! [tue  scorn. 
With  nought  Remorse  can  claim— nor  Vir- 
s 
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II. 
Thy  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  from 
woe: 

And  yet  so  lovely,  that  if  Mirth  could  flush 

Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush, 
My  heart  would  wish  away  that  ruder  glow : 
And  dazzle  not  thy  deep  blue  eyes — but,  oh ! 

While  gazing  on  them  sterner  eyes  will  gush. 

And  into  mine  my  mother's  weakness  rush, 
Sbft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven's  airy  bow. 
For,  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  depend- 

The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness  Hng, 
Gleams  like  a  seraph  from  the  sky  descending. 

Above  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress; 
At  once  such  majesty  with  sweetness  blending, 

I  worship  more,  but  cannot  love  thee  less. 


FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

"TU  MI  CHAMAS." 

In  moments  to  delight  devoted, 

"  My  life!"  with  tenderest  tone  you  cry; 

Dear  words!  on  which  my  heart  had  doted. 
If  youth  could  neither  fade  nor  die. 

To  death  even  hours  like  these  must  roll. 
Ah !  then  repeat  those  accents  never; 

Or  change  **  my  life!"  into  "  my  soul!" 
Which,  like  my  love,  exists  forever. 

ANOTHER  VERSION. 

You  call  me  still  your  life — Oh !  change  the 
word — 

Life  is  as  transient  as  the  inconstant  sigh : 
Say  rather  I'm  your  soul;  more  just  that  name, 

For,  like  the  soul,  my  love  can  never  die. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 
iEcLE,  beauty  and  poet,  has  two  little  crimes; 
She  makes  her  own  face,  and  does  not  make 
her  rhymes. 


WINDSOR  POETICS. 

LINES  COMPOSED  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS 
ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  REGENT 
BEING  SEEN  STANDING  BETWEEN  THE 
COFFINS  OF  HENRY  VIII.  AND  CHARLES  I,, 
IN   THE  ROYAL  VAULT  AT  WINDSOR. 

Famed  for  contemptuous  breach  of  sacred  ties, 
By  headless  Charles  see  heartless  Henry  lies; 
Between  them  stands  another  sceptred  thing — 
It  moves,  it  reigns — ^in  all  but  name,  a  king; 
Charles  to  his  people,  Henry  to  his  wife, 
— In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  life : 
Justice  and  death  have  mixed  their  dust  in  vain 


Each  royal  vampire  wakes  to  life  again. 
Ah,  what  can  tombs  avail,  since  these  disgorge 
The  blood   and  dust  of  both — to  mould  a 
George! 


THE  DEVIL'S  DRIVE; 

AN    UNFINISHED    RHAPSODY. 
The  Devil  retum'd  to  hell  by  two. 

And  he  stay'd  at  home  till  five;       \ragoiUt 
When  he  dined  on  soi^e  homicides  done  in 
And  a  rebel  or  so  in  an  Irish  stew. 
And  sausages  made  of  a  self-slain  Jew — 
And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do, 

"And,"  quoth  he,  "  I'll  take  a  drive. 
I  walk'd  in  the  morning,  I'll  ride  to-night; 
In  darkness  my  children  take  most  delight, 

And  I'll  see  how  my  favorites  thrive. 

«*  And  what  shall  I  ride  in?"  quoth  Lucifer 
then— 

**  If  I  foUow'd  my  taste,  indeed, 
I  should  mount  in  a  wagon  of  wounded  men. 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 
But  these  will  be  furnish 'd  again  and  again. 

And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed; 
To  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I  may,     [away. 
And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach'd 

<*  I  have  a  state-coach  at  Carlton  House, 

A  chariot  in  Seymour  Place; 
But  they're  lent  to  two  friends,  who  make  me 

By  driving  my  favorite  pace :         [amends. 
And  they  handle  their  reins  with  such  a  grace, 
I  have  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  their 
race. 

**  So  now  for  the  earth  to  take  my  chance:" 
Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  he; 

And  making  a  jump  from  Moscow  to  France, 
He  stepp'd  across  the  sea. 

And  rested  his  hoof  on  a  turnpike  road. 

No  very  great  way  from  a  bishop's  abode. 

But  first  as  he  flew,  I  forgot  to  say 

That  he  hover'd  a  moment  upon  his  way. 

To  look  upon  Leipsic  plain; 
And  so  sweet  to  his  eye  was  its  sulphury  glare. 
And  so  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  cry  of  despair. 

That  he  perch'd  on  a  mountain  of  slain ; 
And  he  gazed  with  delight  from  its  growing 

height. 
Nor  often  on  earth  had  he  seen  such  a  sight, 

Nor  his  work  done  half  as  well :        [dead, 
For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  blood  of  the 

That  it  blush'd  like  the  waves  of  hell ! 
Then  loudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laugh'd  he: 
"  Methinks  they  have  here  little  need  of  mer 
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But  the  softest  note  that  soothed  his  ear 

Was  the  sound  of  a  widow  sighing; 
\nd  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  icy  tear, 
Which  horror  froze  in  the  blue  eye  clear 

Of  a  maid  by  her  lover  lying — 
As  round  her  fell  her  long  fair  hair;         [air. 
And  she  lookM  to  heaven  with  that  frenzied 
W'hich  seem*d  to  ask  if  a  God  were  there! 
And,  stretch'd  by  the  wall  of  a  ruin'd  hut, 
With  its  hollow  cheek,  and  eyes  half  shut, 

A  child  of  famine  dying: 
And  the  carnage  begun  when   resistance  is 

And  the  fall  of  the  vainly  flying !  [done, 

*  »  *  *  « 

But  the  Devil  has  reachM  our  cliffs  so  white. 

And  what  did  he  there,  I  pray? 
If  his  eyes  were  good,  he  but  saw  by  night 

What  we  see  every  day; 
But  he  made  a  tour,  and  kept  a  journal 
Of  all  the  wondrous  sights  nocturnal. 
And  he  sold  it  in  shares  to  the  Men  of  the 
R(yuf,  [though ! 

Who  bid  pretty  well — but  they  cheated  him. 

The  Devil  first  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Mailf 

\\s  coachman  and  his  coat; 
So  instead  of  a  pistol  he  cock'd  his  tail. 

And  seized  him  by  the  throat; 
"Aha!"  quoth  he,  ^*  what  have  we  here? 
Tis  a  new  barouche,  and  an  ancient  peer!" 
Sc  he  sat  him  on  his  box  again. 

And  bade  him  have  no  fear, 
Bat  be  true  to  his  club,  and  stanch  to  his  rein. 

His  brothel,  and  his  beer; 
"  Next  to  seeing  a  lord  at  the  council  board, 

I  would  rather  see  him  here." 

*  *  »  *  * 

The  Devil  gat  next  to  Westminster, 
And  he  turti'd  to  "the  room  "  of  the  Com- 
mons; 

But  he  beard,  as  he  purposed  to  enter  in  there, 
That   *«  the  Lords  "  had   received  a  sum- 
mons; 

And  he  thought,  as  a  <*  quondam  aristocrat," 

He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  hear 
Ibem  were  flat; 

And  he  walk*d  up  the  House  so  like  one  of 
oor  own,  [throne. 

That  they  say  that  he  stood  pretty  near  the 

He  saw  the  Lord  Liverpool  seemingly  wise. 
The  Lord  Westmoreland  certainly  silly. 

And  Johnny   of   Norfolk — a   man   of  some 
size — 
And  Chatham,  so  like  his  friend  Billy; 

And  he  saw  the  tears  in  Lord  Eldon*s  eyes. 
Because  the  Catholics  would  Hotx\%t, 
In  spite  of  hi«  prayers  and  his  prophecies; 


And  he   heard — which   set  Satan  himself  a 
staring —  \5wearing, 

A  certain   Chief  Justice  say  something  like 
And  the  Devil  was  shock'd — and  quoth  he, 
**  I  must  go,  [low: 

For  I  find  we  have  much  better  manners  be- 
If  thus  he  harangues  when  he  passes  my  bor- 
der, [order." 
I  shall  hint  to  friend  Moloch  to  call  him  to 


STANZAS  FOR   MUSIC. 
I  SPEAK  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy 

name;  [the  fame: 

There  is  grief  in  the  sound,  there  is  guilt  in 
But  the  tear  which  now  bums  on  my  cheek 

may  impart  [of  heart. 

The  deep  thoughts  that  dwell  in  that  silence 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our 
peace,  [terness  cease? 

Were  those  hours — can  their  joy  or  their  bit- 

We  repent,  we  abjure,  we  will  break  from  our 
chain, — 

We  will  part,  we  will  fly  to — unite  it  again  I 

Oh!  thine  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  be  the 
guilt!  [wih; 

Forgive   me,  adored   one! — forsake  if   thou 

But  the  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expire  unde- 
based,  [may'st. 

And  man  shall  not  break  it — whatever  thou 

And  stem  to  the  haughty,  but  humble  to  thee, 
This  soul  in  its  bitterest  blackness  shall  be ; 
And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  our  moments 
more  sweet,  [feet. 

With  thee  by  my  side,  than  with  worlds  at  our 

One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love. 
Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove; 
And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  I  resign — 
Thy  lip  shall  reply,  not  to  them,  but  to  mine. 

TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

"  I  lay  my  branch  of  laurel  down. 
Then  thus  to  fo'm  Apollo's  crown. 
Let  every  other  bring  his  own.** 

Lord  TkurUfufs  lines  to  Mr,  Rogers, 

**  I  lay  my  branch  of  laurel  down.** 

Thou  **  lay  thy  branch  oi laurel  down! " 

Why,  what  thou'st  stole  is  not  enow; 
And,  were  it  lawfully  thine  own, 

Does  Rogers  want  it  most,  or  thou? 
Keep  to  thyself  thy  wilher'd  bough. 

Or  send  it  back  to  Doctor  Donne: 
Were  justice  done  to  both,  I  trow, 

He'd  have  but  little,  and  thou — noil^ 
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««  Then  thus  to  form  Apollo's  crovtn:' 
A  crown !  why,  twist  it  how  you  will, 
Thy  chaplet  must  be  foolscap  still. 
When  next  you  visit  Delphi's  town, 

Inquire  amongst  your  fellow-lodgers, 
They'll  tell  you  Phoebus  gave  his  crown, 

Some  years  before  your  birth,  to  Rogers. 

**  Let  every  other  bring  his  own" 

When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  carried. 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens,  as  wonders, 
From  his  spouse  when  the  Regent's  unmarried. 

Or  Liverpool  weeps  o'er  his  blunders; 
When  Tories  and  Whigs  cease  to  quarrel, 

When  Castlereagh's  wife  has  an  heir, 
Then  Rogers  shall  ask  us  for  laurel. 

And  thou  shalt  have  plenty  to  spare. 

TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

WRITTEN  THE  EVENING  BEFORE  HIS  VISIT  TO 
MR.  LEIGH  HUNT  IN  HORSEMONGER  LANE 
GAOL,    MAY    19,    1813. 

Oh  you,  who  in  all  names  can  tickle  the  town, 
Anacreon,  Tom  Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Tom 

Brown,  [most  brag. 

For  hang  me  if  I  know  of  which  you  may 
Your  Quarto  two-pounds,  or  your  Two-penny 

Post  Bag; 
«  «  «  «  * 

But  now  to  my  letter — to  yours  'tis  an  answer — 
To-morrow  be  with  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  sir, 
All  ready  and  dress'd  fur  proceeding  to  spunge 

on  [geon — 

(According  to  compact)  the  wit  in  the  dun- 
Pray  Phcebus  at  length  our  political  malice 
May  not  get  uslodgings  within  the  same  palace  I 
I  suppose  that  to-night  you're  engaged  with 

some  codgers,  [Rogers; 

And  for  Sotheby's  Blues  have  deserted  Sam 
And  I,  though  with  cold  I  have  nearly  my 

death  got,  [Heathcote; 

Must  put  on  my  breeches,  and  wait  on  the 
But  to-morrow,  at  four,  we  will  both  play  the 

ScurrUf 
And  you'll  be  Catullus,  the  Regent  Mamurra 


Whose  bright  dajrmore  and  hardihood  of  hand 
No  foe  could  tame — no  tyrant  could  command! 
That  race  is  gone — but  still  their  children 

breathe,  [wreath: 

And  glory  crowns  them  with  redoubled 
O'er  Gael  and  Saxon  mingling  banners  shine, 
And,  England !  add  their  stubborn  strength  to 

thiae.  [free, 

The  blood  which  flow'd  with  Wallace  flows  as 
But  now  'tis  only  shed  for  fame  and  thee! 
Oh !  pass  not  by  the  northern  veteran's  claim, 
But  give  support — the  world  hath  given  him 

fame ! 

The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brave,  who  bled 
While    cheerly  following  where   the   mighty 

led— 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  undistinguish'd  sod 
Where  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod, 
To  us  bequeath — 'tis  all  their  fate  allows — 
The  sireless  offspring  and  the  lonely  spouse : 
She  on  high  Albyn's  diisky  hills  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  in  melancholy  gaze; 
Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose,      I 
The  Highland  seer's  anticipated  woes, 
The  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martial  form, 
Dim  in  the  cloud,  or  darkling  in  the  storm; 
While  sad  she  chants  the  solitary  song. 
The  soft  lament  for  him  who  tarries  long — 
For  him,  whose  distant  relics  vainly  crave 
The  coronach's  wild  requiem  to  the  brave ! 

Tis  heaven — not  man — must  charm  away  the 
woe,     '  [flow, 

Which  bursts  when   Nature's  feelings  newly 
Yet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  tear 
Of  half  its  bitterness,  for  one  so  dear; 
A  nation's  gratitude  perchance  may  spread 
A  thornless  pillow  for  the  widow'd  head; 
May  lighten  well  her  heart's  maternal  care. 
And  wean  from  penury  the  soldier's  heir. 


ADDRESS 

INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  RECITED  AT  THE 
CALEDONIAN  MEETING,  1814. 

Who  hath  not  glow*d  above  the  page  where 

fame 
Hath  fix*d  high  Caledon's  unconquer'd  name: 
The  mountain  land  which  spurn'd  the  Roman 

chain. 
And  baffled  back  the  lierv-crested  Dane: 


CONDOLATORY  ADDRESS 

to  SARAH  COUNTESS  OF  JERSEY,  ON  THE 
PRINCE  REGENT'S  RETURNING  HER  PICTUR^ 
TO   MRS.    MEE. 

When  the  vain  triumph  of  the  imperial  lord| 
Whom  servile  Rome  obey'd,  and  yet  abhorr'dj 
Gave  to  the  vulgar  gaze  each  glorious  bust. 
That  left  a  likeness  of  the  brave  or  just; 
What  most  admired  each  scrutinizing  eye 
Of  all  that  deck'd  that  passing  pageantry? 
What  spread  from  face  to  face  thai  wonderin{ 

air? 
The  thought  of  Brutus — for  his  was  not  there 
That  absence  proved  his  worth, — that  ahsena 
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His  memory  on  the  longing  mind,  unmix'd; 
ShA  more  decreed  his  glory  to  endure, 
Tban  all  a  gold  Colossus  could  secure. 

If  thus,  fair  Jersey,  our  desiring  gaze 
Search  for  thy  form,  in  vain  and  mute  amaze, 
Amidst  those  pictured  charms,  whose  loveli- 
ness, [less: 
Bright  though  they  be,  thine  own  had  rendered 
If  he,  that  vain  old  man,  whom  truth  admits 
Heir  of  his  father's  crown,  and  of  his  wits, 
H  his  corrupted  eye,  and  withered  heart, 

;  Could  with  thy  gentle  image  bear  depart; 
That  tasteless  shame  be  his^  and  ours  the  grief 
To  gaze  on  Beauty's  band  without  its  chief: 
Vet  comfort  still  one  selfish  thought  imparts, 

,  We  lose  the  portrait,  but  preserve  our  hearts 

;    What  can  his  vaulted  gallery  now  disclose? 
I  A  garden  with  all  flowers — except  the  rose; — 

A  fount  that  only  wants  its  living  stream! 

Anight,  with  every  star,  save  Dian's  beam. 

^  to  our  eyes  the  present  forms  shall  be, 
I  That  turn  from  tracing  them  to  dream  of  thee; 
I  Md  more  on  that  recali'd  resemblance  pause, 

Than  all  he  shaii  not  force  on  our  applause, 

'  Long  may  thy  yet  meridian  lustre  shine, 
^'iih  all  that  Virtue  asks  of  Homage  thine: 
The  symmetry  of  youth,  the  grace  of  mien, 
TTie  eye  that  gladdens,  and  the  brow  serene; 
The  glossy  darkness  of  that  clustering  hair, 
Which  shades,  yet  shows  that  forehead  more 
than  fair!  *       [throws 

^ch  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  life  that 
A  spell  which  will  not  let  our  looks  repose, 
'  ^  tinm  to  gaze  again,  and  find  anew 
I  ^^«ne  charm  that  well  rewards  another  view. 
I  These  are  not  lessen'd,  these  are  still  as  bright, 
Albeit  too  dazzling  for  a  dotard's  sight; 
And  those  must  wait  till  every  charm  is  gone, 
To  please  the  paltry  heart  that  pleases  none; — 
That  dull  cold  sensualist,  whose  sickly  eye 
"CBviotts  dimness  pass'd  thy  portrait  by; 
Whorack'd  his  little  spirit  to  combine 
Its  hate  of  FreedonCs  loveliness  and  thine. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN   EPISTLE  TO 
THOMAS   MOORE. 
"What  say   ir'-^not  a  syllable  further  in 

prose;  [so  here  goes! 

!*«  your  man  ••  of  all  measures,'*  dear  Tom, — 
^'crejoes  for  a  swim  on  the  stream  of  old 

Ttme,  [rhyme. 

^  Ifcosc  buoyant  supporters,  the  bladders  of 
If  ow  weight  breaks  them  down  and  we  sink 

ta  the  flood,  [mud, 

^'e  are  smother'd,  at  kast,  in  respectable 


Where  the  Divers  of  Bathos  lie  drown'd  in  a 
heap,  [sleep; — 

And  Southey's  last  Paean  has  pillow'd  his 
That  **  Felo  de  se,"  who,  half  drunk  with  his 
malmsey,  [sea, 

Walk'd  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a  calm 
Singing  **  Glory  to  God  "  in  a  spick  and  span 
stanza,  [never  man  saw. 

The  like  (since  Tom  StemhoTd  was  choked) 

The  papers  have  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the 

fusses,  [Russes, — 

The  ffttes,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  these 

Of  his  Majesty's  suite,  up  from  coachman  to 

Hetman,  [great  man. 

And  what  dignity  decks  the  flat  face  of  the 

I  saw   him   last  week,  at  two  balls  and  a 

party, —  [hearty. 

For  a  prince,  his  demeanor  was  rather  too 

You  know  we  are  used  to  quite  different  graces. 

«  *  *  *  * 

The  Czar's  look,  I  own,  was  much  brighter 
and  brisker. 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  in  whisker; 
And  wore  but  a  starless  blue  coat,  and  in  Ker- 
sey- [the  Jersey, 
mere  breeches  whisk'd  round,  in  a  waltz  with 
Who  lovely  as  ever,  seem'd  just  as  delighted 
With  Majesty's  presence  as  those  she  invited. 
«            «            «            *  « 
«            «            *            *            « 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  PETER  PARKER,  BART. 

There  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 

A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave; 

But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry, 
And  triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

For  them  is  Sorrow's  purest  sigh 
O'er  ocean's  heaving  bosom  sent: 

In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie. 
All  earth  becomes  their  monument! 

A  tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page. 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue: 
The  present  hours,  the  future  age. 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 

For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 

Grows  hush'd,  /Aa'r  name  the  only  sound; 

While  deep  Remembrance  pours  to  Worth 
The  goblet's  tributary  round. 

A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not; 

lamented  by  admiring  foes, 
Who  would  not  share  their  glorious  lot? 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  chose  ? 
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And,  gallant  Parker!  thus  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  Call,  thy  fame  shall  be; 

And  early  valor,  glowing,  find 
A  model  in  thy  memory. 

Bat  there  are  breasts  that  bleed  with  thee 
In  woe,  that  glory  cannot  quell; 

And  shuddering  hear  of  victory, 

Where  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  fell. 

Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  thee  less? 

When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherishM  name? 
Time  cannot  teach  forgetfulness. 

While  Griefs  full  heart  is  fed  by  Fame. 

Alas!  for  thom,  though  not  for  thee, 
They  cannot  choose  but  weep  the  more; 

Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be. 
Who  ne'er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before. 


Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving. 

As  an  infant's  sleep: 
So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee. 
To  listen  and  adore  thee; 
With  a  full  but  soft  emotion. 
Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 


TO  BELSHAZZAR. 
Belshazzar  !  from  the  banquet  turn, 

Nor  in  thy  sensual  fulness  fall; 
Behold  I  while  yet  before  thee  bum 

The  graven  words,  the  glowing  wall. 
Many  a  despot  men  miscall 

Crown'd  and  anointed  from  on  high; 
But  thou,  the  weakest,  worst  of  all — 

Is  it  not  written,  thou  must  die? 

Go  I  dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow — 

Grey  hairs  but  poorly  wreath  with  them; 
Youth's  garlands  misbecome  thee  now, 

More  than  thy  very  diadem. 
Where  thou  hast  tarnish'd  every  gem : — 

Then  throw  the  worthless  bauble  by. 
Which,  worn  by  thee,  ev'n  slaves  contemn; 

And  learn  like  better  men  to  die! 

Oh!  early  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 

And  ever  light  of  word  and  worth. 
Whose  soul  expired  ere  youth  decay'd, 

And  left  thee  but  a  mass  of  earth. 
To  see  thee  moves  the  scorner's  mirth : 

But  tears  in  Hope's  averted  eye 
Lament  that  even  thou  hadst  birth — 

Unfit  to  govern,  live,  or  die. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 
There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  thee; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me: 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  chann'd  ocean's  pausing. 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming, 
And  the  luH'd  winds  seem  dreaming: 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Uer  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep; 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

"  O  Lachrynumim  fbas,  tenero  tacros 
Ducendum  ortus  ex  animo:  quater 
Felix  I  in  imo  qui  scsttentem 
Pectore  te,  pia  Nympha,  sensit.'' 

Gray's  Poemata, 

There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  thai 
it  takes  away,  [feeling's  dull  decay; 

When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  ii 

'Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blusl 
alone,  which  fades  so  fast,  [itself  be  past 

But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youti 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  th< 
wreck  of  happiness  [excess 

Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  ^ 

The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  onl) 
points  in  vain  [never  stretch  again! 

The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  sail  sha| 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  deatl 
itself  comes  down ;  [its  own ; 

It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not  dreaq 

That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  fountaii 
of  our  tears,  [the  ice  appear^ 

And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  'tis  wherj 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  am 

mirth  distract  the  breast, 
Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  mor^ 

their  former  hope  of  rest;  [wreath 

'Tis  but  as  ivy-leaves  around  the  ruin'd  turrc 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  wori 

and  grey  beneath. 

Oh !  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt — or  be  what 
have  been,  [a  vanish'd  scenq 

Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o'er  man] 

As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  a^ 
brackish  though  they  be, 

So  midst  the  wither'd  waste  of  life,  those  teai 
would  flow  to  me. 

DARKNESS. 
I  HAD  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream. 
The  bright  sun  was  extinguish'd,and  the  star 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Rayless,  and  pathless;  and  the  icy  earth  [ai^ 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonlci 
Morn  came  and  went — and  came,  and  brougfl 
no  day,  | 

And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 
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i»f  this  their  desolation;  and  all  hearts 
Were  chiird  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light: 
And  they  did   live   by    watch iires — and    the 

thrones. 
The  palaces  of  crowned  kings — the  huts, 
The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell. 
Were  burnt  for  beacons;  cities  were  consumed. 
And  men  were  gathered  round  their  blazing 

homes 
To  look  once  more  into  each  other's  face; 
Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 
Of  the  volcanoes,  and  their  mountain -torch: 
A  fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contained; 
Forests  were  set  on  fire — but  hour  by  hour 
They  fell  and  faded — and  the  crackling  trunks 
Extinguished  with  a  crash — and  all  was  black. 
The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them ;  some  lay  down 
And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept;  and  some  did 

rest  [smiled; 

Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  h^nds  and 
And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look'd  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 
ThepUl  of  a  past  world;  and  then  again 
With  corses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust, 
Afld  gnash'd  their  teeth  and  howPd:  the  wild 

birds  shriek'd. 
And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground. 
And  flap   their   useless   wings;    the   wildest 

brutes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous;  and  vipers  crawlM 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude. 
Kissing,  but  stingless — they  were*  slain   for 

food: 
And  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more, 
i>id  glut  himself  again : — a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
fiorging  himself  in  gloom:  no  love  was  left; 
All  earth  was  but  one  thought — and  that  was 

death 
Emntediate  and  inglorious;  and  the  pang 
Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men     [flesh ; 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their 
The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devourM, 
Even  dogs  assail'd  their  masters,  all  save  one, 
A.nd  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish 'd  men  at  bay, 
rill  hunger  clung  them,  of  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws;  himself  sought  out  no 
Bat  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan,   [food, 
^.ndaquick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
iVhich  answer'd  not  with  a  caress^he  died. 
ni«  crowd  was  famish'd  by  degrees;  but  two 
yi  an  enormous  city  did  survive, 
\.Tk^  they  were  enemies :  they  met  beside 


The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place, 
Where  had  been  heap'd  a  mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage;  they  raked  up,  [hands 
And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery;  then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Elach  other's  aspects — saw,  and  shriek'd,  and 

died — 
Ev'n  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died. 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  Fiend.     The  world  was 

void. 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  life- 
A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay.    [less. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still. 
And  nothing  stin*d  within  their  silent  depths; 
Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal;  as  they 

dropp'd. 

They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 
The  waves  were  dead;  the  tides  were  in  their 

grave. 

The  Moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before; 
The  winds  were  wither'd  in  the  stagnant  air, 
And  the  clouds  perishM;  Darkness  had  no 

need  ' 

Of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  Universe  I 

MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  B.  SHERIDAN. 

SPOKEN  AT  DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 

When  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 
In  summer's  twilight  weeps  itself  away. 
Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 
Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  along  the  flower? 
With  a  pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes 
While  nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause. 
Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where 

Time 
Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime, 
Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm,  so  still  and 

deep,  [but  weep. 

The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak 
A  holy  concord,  and  a  bright  regret, 
A  glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set? 
'Tis  not  harsh  sorrow,  but  a  tenderer  woe. 
Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below. 
Felt  without  bitterness,  but  full  and  clear, 
A  sweet  dejection,  a  transparent  tear, 
Unmix'd  with  worldly  grief  or  selfish  stain, 
Shed  without  shame,  and  secret  without  pain. 

Even  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 
When  summer's  day  declines  along  the  hills. 
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So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes,       |  Behold  the  host !  delighting  to  deprave. 
When  all  of  Genius  which  can  perish  dies.     jWho  track  the  steps  of  glory  to  the  grave, 
A  mighty  spirit  is  eclipsed — a  power       [houri  Watch  every  fault  that  daring  Genius  owes 
Hath  pass'dYrom  day  to  darkness — to  whose  Half  to  the  ardor  which  its  birth  bestows, 
Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeath'd — no  name,  Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie, 


Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame ! 
The  flash  of  Wit,  the  bright  intelligence. 
The  beam  of  Song,  the  blaze  of  Eloquence, 
Set  with  their  Sun,  but  still  have  left  behind 
The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  Mind; 
Fruits  of  a  genial  morn,  and  glorious  noon, 
A  deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 


And  pile  the  pyramid  of  Calumny! 
These  are  his  portion — but  if  join 'd  to  these 
Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Dis- 
If  the  high  spirit  must  forget  to  soar,      [ease; 
And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door. 
To  soothe  Indignity — and  face  to  face 
Meet  sordid  rage,  and  wrestle  with  Disgrace; 


But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous  whole.  To  find  in  Hope  but  the  renewed  caress, 
Thesesparklingsegmentsof  that  circling  soul.  The  serpent-fold  of  further  Faithlessness: — 
Which  all  embraced,  and  lightened  over  all,   :  If  such  may  be  the  ills  which  men  assail. 
To  cheer,  to  pierce,  to  please,  or  to  appal.     |  What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail  ? 
From  the  charra'd  council  to  the  festive  board,  Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling*! 
Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord;  j         given  fheavea, 

In  whose  acclaim  the  lofliest  voices  vied.  Bear  hearts  electric — charged  with  fire  from 

The  praised,  the  proud,  who  made  his  praise  Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn, 

their  pride.  'By  clouds   surrounded,   and   on   whirlwind! 

When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hindostan      \         born^, 

Arose  to  Heaven  in  her  appeal  from  man,       ;  Driven  o'er  the  lowering  atmosphere  that  nursi 

Thoughts  which   have   turned   to  thunder- 
scorch,  and  burst. 


His  was  the  thunder,  his  the  avenging  rod. 
The  wrath — the  delegated  voice  of  God  I 
Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips,  and 


But  far  from  us  and  from  our  mimic  scene 


blazed,  lP'"a^sed.<Sy^jj  things  should  be— if  such  have  ever  been 

Tdl    vanquish'd   senates    trembled   as   they | q^^^  ^e  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  task. 

And  here,  oh!  here,  where  yet  all  young  and  To  give  the  tribute  Glory  need  not  ask. 
The  gay  creations  of  his  spirit  charm,    [warm.  To  mourn  the  vanish'd  beam,  and  add  our  mit< 
The  matchless  dialogue,  the  deathless  wit.        Of  praise  in  payment  of  a  long  delight. 
•Which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  intermit;  Ye  Orators!  whom  yet  our  councils  yield. 

The  glowing  portraits,  fresh  from  life,  that' Mourn  for  the  veteran  Hero  of  your  field! 


bring 


[spring;  The  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrous  Three f* 
bich  they !  Whose  words  were  sparks  of  Immortality ! 


Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  they .  .  . 

These  wondrous  beings  of  his  fancv,  wrought  1  Ye  Bards!  to  whom  the  Drama's  Muse  is  dear 
To  fullness  by  the  fiat  of  his  thought,  I  He  was  your  master — emulate  him  here  ! 

Here  in  their  first  abode  you  still  may  meet,   j  Ye  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence. 
Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat;  He  was  your  brother — bear  his  ashes  hence! 


A  halo  of  the  light  of  other  days. 

Which  still  the  splendor  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight 
Of  failing  Wisdom  yields  a  base  delight, 
Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 
Jar  in  the  music  which  was  bom  their  own, 
Still  let  them  pause — ah!  little  do  they  know 
That  what  to  them  seemed  Vice  might  be  but 

Woe. 
Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  fix'd  forever  to  detract  or  praise; 
Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name. 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 
The  secret  enemy,  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  sentinel,  accuser,  judge,  and  spy; 
The  foe,  the  fool,  the  jealous,  and  the  vain. 
The  envious,  who  but  breathe  in  others*  pain — 


While  powers  of  mind  almost  of  boundles 

range, 
Complete  in  kind,  as  various  in  their  change 
While  Eloquence,  Wit,  Poesy,  and  Mirth, 
That  humbler  Harmonist  of  care  on  Earth, 
Survive  within  our  souls — while  lives  our  sens 
Of  pride  in  Merit's  proud  pre-eminence, 
Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness,  long  in  vain 
And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain. 
Sighing  that  Nature  formed  but  one  such  man 
And  broke  the  die — in  moulding  Sheridan ' 


CHURCHILL'S  GRAVE. 

A  FACT  LITERALLY   RENDERED. 

I  STOOD  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blaxed 
The  comet  of  a  season,  and  I  saw 


•  Fox,  Pill,  Burke 

Digitizea 
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The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gazed 

With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 
Dn  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone. 
With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  un- 
known. 
Which  lay  unread  around  it;  and  I  ask'd 

The  Gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be 
That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  memory  task'd, 

Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  century  ? 
And  thus  he  answer'd:  **  Well,  I  do  not  know 
Why  frequent  travellers  tium  to  pilgrims  so; 
He  died  before  my  day  of  Sextonship, 

And  I  had  not  the  digging  of  this  grave.** 
And  is  thb  all  ?  I  thought — and  do  we  rip 

The  veil  of  Immortality,  and  crave 
I  know  not  what  of  honor  and  of  light. 
Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight. 
So  soon,  and  so  successless  ?    As  I  said. 
The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread, 
for  Earth  is  but  a  tombstone,  did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  clay. 
Whose  minglings  might  confuse  a  Newton*s 
thought. 

Were  it  not  that  all  life  must  end  in  one. 
Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers; — as  he  caught 

As  'twere  the  twilight  of  a  former  Sun, 
Thus  spoke  he:  **  I  believe  the  man  of  whom 
Yea  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb. 
Was  a  most  famous  writer  in  his  day,     [way 
And  therefore  travellers  step  from  out  their 
To  pay  him  honor, — and  myself  whate*er 
Your  honor  pleases.**    Then  most  pleased  I 
From  out  my  pocket's  avaricious  nook  [shook 
Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  'twere 
Perforce  I  gave  this  man,  though  I  could  spare 
So  much  but  inconveniently : — ^Ye  smile, 
I  see  ye,  ye  profane  ones !  all  the  while. 
Because  my  homely  phrase  the  truth  would  tell. 
You  are  the  fools,  not  I;  for  I  did  dwell 
With  a  deep  thought,  and  with  a  soften'd  eye, 
On  that  old  Sexton's  natural  homily. 
In  which  there  was  Obscurity  and  Fame 
The  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a  Name. 


PROMETHEUS. 
TrTAN!  to  whose  immortal  eyes 

The  sufferings  of  mortality. 

Seen  in  their  sad  reality, 
W'ere  not  as  things  that  gods  despise. 
What  was  thy  pity's  recompense? 
A  silent  suffering,  and  intense; 
The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain, 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain^ 
The  agony  they  do  not  show. 
The  suffocating  tense  of  woe. 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness. 


!  And  thea  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 
Until  his  voice  is  echoless. 

Titan !  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  the  will. 
Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kill; 

And  in  the  inexorable  Heaven, 

And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 

The  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 

Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 

The  things  it  may  annihilate. 

Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die: 

The  wretched  gift  Eternity 

Was  thine — and  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 

All  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee 

Was  but  the  menace  which  flung  back 

On  him  the  torments  .of  thy  rack ; 

The  fate  thou  didst  sO  well  foresee, 

But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell ; 

And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 

And  lin  his  soul  a  vain  repentanc  , 

And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled 

That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

Thy  godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind, 

To  rentier  with  thy  precepts  less 

The  sum  of  human  wretchedness. 
And  strengthen  Man  with  his  own  mind; 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high. 
Still  in  thy  patient  energy. 
In  the  endurance,  and  repulse 

Of  thine  impenetrable  Spirit,  [vulse. 

Which    Earth  and  Heaven    could   not   can- 

A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit: 
Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 

To  mortals  of  their  fate  and  force; 
Like  thee  Man  is  in  part  divine, 

A  troubled  stream  from  a  pure  source; 
And  Man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  funereal  destiny; 
His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance. 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence: 
To  which  his  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself — and  equal  to  all  woes. 

And  a  firm  will,  and  a  deep  sense 
Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 

Its  own  concentred  recompense. 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy. 
And  making  Death  a  Victory ! 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Could  I  remount  the  river  of  my  years. 
To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 
I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 
Between    their    outworn    banks    of  wither'd 
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But  Lid  it  (low  as  now — until  it  glicks 
Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides. 
«  *  *  «  « 

What  is  this  Death?— a  quiet  of  the  heart? 
The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a  part? 
For  life  is  but  a  vision — what  I  sec 
Of  all  that  lives  alone  is  life  to  me; 
And  being  so — the  absent  are  the  dead, 
Who  haunt  us  from  tranquillity,  and  spread 
A  dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 
With  sad  remembrances  our  hours  of  rest. 

The  absent  are  the  dead — for  they  are  cold, 
And  ne*er  can  be  what  b.ice  we  did  behold; 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless,— or  if  yet 
The  un forgotten  do  not  all  forget. 
Since  thus  divided — equal  must  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea; 
It  may  be  both — but  one  day  end  it  must. 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust. 

The  under-earth  inha^ntants — are  they 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clajr? 
The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread  ? 
Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  his  incommunicative  cell? 
Or  have  they  their  own  language?  and  a  sense 
Of  breathless  being? — darkened  and  intense 
As  midnight  in  her  solitude? — O  E^irth! 
Where  are  the  past? — and  wherefore  had  they 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors — and  we   [birth? 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surface;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  grave, 
The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave, 
Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold*, 
And  fathom-hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more. 
«  «  *  «  * 


Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 
Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real 


SONNET  TO  LAKE  LEMAN. 

Rousseau — Voltaire — our  Gibbon — and  De 

Slael—  [shore,* 

LemanI    these   names   are  worthy   of  thy 
Thy  shore  of  names  like  these !  wert  thou  no 

more, 
Their  memory  thy  remembrance  would  recall : 
To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all, 

Hut  ihey  have  made  them  lovelier,  for  the  lore 

Of  mighty  minds  dolh  hallow  in  the  core 
Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall     [by  thee^ 

Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondrous;  but 
How  much  more.  Lake  of  Beauty!  do  we  feel. 

In  sweetly  gliding  o'er  thy  crystal  sea. 
The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  zeal, 


*  Geneva*  Femey  Cope^  Laumine. 


A  VERY  MOURNFUL   BALLAD 

ON   THE   SIEGE   AND   CONQUEST  OF  ALHAMA, 

fVAicA,  in  the  Arabic  language,  is  to  the  fol 

lowing  purport. 

The  Moorish  King  rides  up  and  down 
Through  Granada's  royal  town ; 
From  Elvira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Bivarambla  on  he  goes. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Alhama's  city  fell; 
In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw, 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

He  quits  his  mule,  and  mounts  his  horse, 
And  through  the  street  directs  his  course; 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatin 
To  the  Alhambra  spurring  in. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gain'd. 
On  the  moment  he  ordain'd 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  sound 
With  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

And  when  the  hollow  dnmis  of  war. 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar. 
That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain. 

W^oe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Then  the  Moors,  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mars  recall'd  them  there. 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two. 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Out  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 
In  these  words  the  king  before, 
•*  Wherefore  call  on  us,  O  King? 
What  may  mean  this  gathering?" 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

**  Friends!  ye  have,  alas!  to  know 
Of  a  most  disastrous  blow; 
That  the  Christians,  stern  and  bold. 
Have  obtain'd  Alhama's  hold." 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Out  then  spake  old  Alfaqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see; 
*«  Good  King!  thou  art  justly  served, 
Good  King!  this  thou  hast  deserved. 
W^e  is  me,  Alhama! 
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"  By  thee  were  slain,  in  evil  hour, 
The  Abencerrage,  Granada's  flower; 
And  strangers  were  received  by  thee 
Of  Cordova  the  Chivalry. 

Woe  b  me,  Alhama! 

"And  for  this,  O  King!  is  sent 
On  thee  a  double  chastisement: 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm, 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 

Woe  is  me,  Alham|! 

"  He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe. 
He  naust  perish  by  the  law ; 
And  Granada  must  be  won. 
And  thyself  with  her  undone." 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Fire  flash'd  from  out  the  old  Moor*s  eyes. 
The  Monarch's  wrath  began  to  rise. 
Because  he  answerM,  and  because 
He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

"  There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings:" 
Thus,  snorting  with  his  choler,  said 
The  Moorish  King,  and  doom'd  him  dead, 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Moor  Alfaqui!  Moor  Alfaqui! 
Though  thy  beard  so  hoary  be. 
The  King  has  sent  to  have  thee  seized, 
For  Alhama's  loss  displeased. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

And  to  fix  thy  head  upon 
High  Alhambra's  loftiest  stone; 
Thau  this  for  thee  should  be  the  law. 
And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

"  Cavalier,  and  man  of  worth ! 
Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth  1 
let  the  Moorish  Monarch  know. 
That  to  him  I  nothing  owe. 

Woe  is  nie,  Alhama ! 

••  But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs, 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys; 
And  if  the  King  his  land  hath  lost. 
Vet  others  may  have  lost  the  most. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

"Sires  have  lost  their  children,  wives 
Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  lives; 
One  what  best  his  love  might  claim 
Hath  lost,  another  wealth,  or  fame. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

"  I  lost  a  damsel  in  that  hour. 

Of  all  the  land  the  loveliest  dower; 


Doubloons  a  hundred  I  would  pay, 
And  think  her  -^nsom  cheap  that  day." 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said. 
They  sever'd  from  the  trunk  his  head; 
And  to  the  Alhambra's  waH  with  speed 
'Twas  carried,  as  the  King  decreed. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

And  men  and  infants  therein  weep 
Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  so  deep; 
Granada's  ladies,  all  she  rears 
Within  her  walls,  burst  into  tears. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

And  from  the  windows  o'er  the  walls 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls; 
The  King  weeps  as  a  woman  o'er 
His  loss,  for  it  is  much  and  sore. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 
They  say  that  Hope  is  happiness; 

But  genuine  Love  must  prize  the  past. 
And  Memory  wakes  the  thoughts  that  bless : 

They  rose  the  first — they  set  the  last; 

And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  most 
Was  once  our  only  Hope  to  be. 

And  all  that  Hope  adored  and  lost 
Hath  melted  into  Memory. 

Alas !  it  is  delusion  all ; 

The  future  cheats  us  from  afar. 
Nor  can  we  be  what  we  recall, 

Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  are. 


TO  THOMAS   MOORE. 
My  boat  is  on  the  shore. 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here's  a  double  health  to  thee ! 

Here's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me, 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate; 

And,  whatever  sky's  above  me. 
Here's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 
Yet  it  still  shaH  bear  me  on ; 

Though  a  desert  should  surround  me. 
It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were't  the  last  drop  in  the  well. 
As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink. 

Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

'Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

With  that  water,  as  this  wine, 
The  libaiion  I  would  pour 
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Should  be — reace  with  thine  and  mine, 
And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ.* 
Absent  or  present,  still  to  thee. 

My  friend,  what  magic  spells  belong! 
As  all  can  tell,  who  share,  like  me. 

In  turn  thy  converse  and  thy  song. 

But  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  come. 
By  Friendship  ever  deem*d  too  nigh. 

And  "  Memory  '*  o'er  her  Druid's  tomb 
Shall  weep  that  aught  of  thee  can  die. 

How  fondly  will  she  then  repay 
Thy  homage  oflfer'd  at  her  shrine. 

And  blend,  while  ages  roll  away. 
Her  name  immortally  with  thinei 


ON  THE  BUST  OF  HELEN  BY  CANOVA. 
In  this  beloved  marble  view, 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  man. 
What  Nature  could,  but  would  no/,  do. 

And  beauty  and  Canova  can/ 
Beyond  imagination's  power. 

Beyond  the  Bard's  defeated  art. 
With  immortality  her  dower, 

Behold  the  Jlelm  of  the  /icar/l 

SONG  FOR  THE  LUDDITES. 
As  the  Liberty  lads  o'er  the  sea 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood, 
So  we,  boys,  we 
Will  die  fighting,  or  liz/e  free. 
And  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Ludd ! 

When  the  web  that  we  weave  is  complete. 
And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword. 

We  will  fling  the  winding-sheet 

O'er  the  despot  at  our  feet, 
And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  pour'd. 

Though  black  as  his  heart  its  hue. 
Since  his  veins  are  corrupted  to  mud, 
Yet  this  is  the  dew 
Which  the  tree  shall  renew 

Of  Liberty,  planted  by  Ludd! 

VERSICLES. 
I  READ  the  "  Cristabel;" 

Very  well: 
I  read  the  **  Missionary;" 

Pretty — very : 
I  tried  at  **  Ilderim;" 

Ahem! 


*  Written   in  a  blank   leaf  of  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Memory." 


I  read  a  shcfit  of  **  Marg*ret  of  Anjou;" 

Can  youf 
I  tum'd  a  page  of  Scott's  "  Waterloo;" 

Pooh !  pooh !    [««  Rylstone  Doe;" 
I  look'd   at    Wordsworth's    milk-white 

Hillo! 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

SO,  WE'LL  GO  NO  MORE  A  ROVING. 
So,  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 

So  late  into  the  night. 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 

And  the  moon  be  still  a$  bright. 

For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath, 
And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast,    ' 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe. 
And  love  itself  have  rest. 

Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving^ 
And  the  day  returns  too  soon. 

Yet  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 
By  the  light  of  the  moon. 


TO  THOMAS   MOORE. 
What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore? 
What  are  you  doing  now. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
Sighing  or  suing  now. 
Rhyming  or  wooing  now, 
Bilhng  or  cooing  now. 

Which,  Thomas  Moore? 

But  the  Carnival's  coming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore! 
The  Carnivars  coming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore! 
Masking  and  humming. 

Fifing  and  drumming, 
Guitarring  and  strumming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore! 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 
To  hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Miuray, 

Have  published  **  Anjou's  Margaret," 
Which  won't  be  sold  oflf  in  a  hurry 

(At  least,  it  has  not  been  as  yet); 
And  then,  still  further  to  bewilder  'em. 
Without  remorse,  you  set  up  **Ilderim;" 

So  mind  you  don't  get  into  debt. 
Because  as  how,  if  you  should  fail. 
These  books  would  be  but  baddish  bail. 

And  mind  you  do  not  let  escape 

These  rhymes  to  Morning  Post  or  Perry, 
Which  would  be  very  treacherous — very. 

And  get  me  into  such  a  scrape! 
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For,  firstly,  I  should  have  to  sally, 
All  in  my  little  boat,  against  a  Galley  ; 

And    should   I  chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian 
wight, 

Hare  next  to  comb&t  with  the  female  knight. 


EPISTLE  FROM  MR.  MURRAY  TO 
DR.  POLIDORI. 

Dear  Doctor,  I  have  read  your  play. 
Which  is  a  good  one  in  its  way, — 
Purges  the  eyes  and  moves  the  bowels. 
And  drenches  handkerchiefs  like  towels 
With  tears,  that,  in  a  flux  of  grief. 
Afford  hysterical  relief 
To  shattered  nerves  and  quickened  pulses, 
Which  your  catastrophe  convulses. 

I  like  your  moral  and  machinery; 
Your  plot,  too,  has  such  scope  for  scenery ; 
Your  dialogue  is  apt  and  smart : 
Tbe  play's  concoction  full  of  art; 
Your  hero  raves,  your  heroine  cries. 
All  ftab,  and  everybody  dies. 
Id  short,  your  tragedy  would  be 
The  very  thing  to  hear  and  see; 
And  for  a  piece  of  publication, 
If  I  decline  on  this  occasion, 
It  is  not  that  I  am  not  sensible 
To  merits  in  themselves  ostensible. 
Rut — and  I  grieve  to  speak  it — plays 
Are  drugs — mere  drugs,  sir, — now-a-days. 
1  had  a  heavy  loss  by  "  Manuel," — 
Too  lucky  if  it  prove  not  annual, — 
And  Sotheby,  with  his  **  Orestes," 
(Which,  by  the  by,  the  author's  best  is,) 
Has  lain  so  very  long  on  hand. 
That  I  despair  of  all  demand. 
I've  advertised,  but  see  my  books, 
^)r  only  watch  my  shopman's  looks; — 
Still  Ivan,  Ina,  and  such  lumber. 
My  back-shop  glut,  my  shelves  encumber. 

There's  Byron  too,  who  once  did  better, 
Has  sent  me,  folded  in  a  letter, 
A  sort  of — it's  no  more  a  drama 
Thin  Damley,  Ivan,  or  Kehama: 
Soatter'd  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 
I  think  he's  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 
In  short,  sir,  what  with  one  and  t'other, 
I  dare  not  venture  on  another. 
I  write  in  haste;  excuse  each  blunder; 
The  coaches  through  the  street  so  thunder! 
My  room's  so  full — we've  Gilford  here 
Reading  MS.,  with  Hookham  Frere, 
Pronouncing  on  the  nouns  and  particles 
Of  some  of  our  forthcoming  Articles. 


The  Quarterly — Ah,  sir,  if  you 
Had  but  the  genius  to  review ! — 
A  smart  critique  upon  St.  Helena, 
Or  if  you  only  would  but  tell  in  a 

Short  compass  what but  to  resume: 

As  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  room — 

The  room's  so  full  of  wits  and  bards,    [Wards, 

Crabbes,  Campbells,    Crokers,    Freres,   and 

And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits: 

My  humble  tenement  admits 

All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent. 

From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent. 

A  party  dines  with  me  to-day. 
All  clever  men,  who  make  their  way: 
Crabbe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chantrey, 
Are  all  partakers  of  my  pantry. 
They're  at  this  moment  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  Stael's  late  dissolution. 
Her  book,  they  say,  was  in  advance — 
Pray  Heaven,  she  tell  the  truth  of  France! 
Thus  run  our  time  and  tongues  away; — 
But,  to  return,  sir,  to  your  play: 
Sorry,  sir,  but  I  cannot  deal. 
Unless  'twere  acted  by  O'Neill; 
My  hands  so  full,  my  head  so  busy, 
I'm  almost  dead,  and  always  dizzy; 
And  so,  with  endless  truth  and  hurry. 
Dear  Doctor,  I  am  yours, 

John  Murray. 
August,  181 7. 


EPISTLE  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

My  dear  Mr.  Murray, 

You're  in  a  damn'd  hurry. 
To  set  up  this  ultimate  Canto; 

But  (if  they  don't  rob  us) 

You'll  see  Mr.  Hobhouse 
Will  bring  it  safe  in  his  portmanteau. 

For  the  Journal  you  hint  of. 

As  ready  to  print  off. 
No  doubt  you  do  right  to  commend  it; 

But  as  yet  I  have  writ  off 

The  devil  a  bit  of 
Our  **  Beppo:" — when  copied,  I'll  send  it. 


Then  you've  ♦**»'s  Tour, — 

No  great  things,  to  be  sure, — 
You  could  hardly  begin  with  a  less  work; 

For  the  pompous  rascallion. 

Who  don't  speak  Italian  [work. 

Nor  French,  must  have  scribbled  by  guess- 

You  can  make  any  loss  up 
With  *«  Spence  "  and  his  gossip, 
A  work  which  must  surely  succeed; 
Then  Queen  Mary's  Epistle-craft, 
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Witlithe  new  ««  Fylte"  of  ♦*  Whisllecraft," 
Must  make  people  purchase  and  read. 

Then  you*ve  General  Gordon, 

"Who  girded  his  sword  on, 
To  serve  with  a  Muscovite  master, 

And  help  him  to  polish  * 

A  nation  so  owlish, 
They  thought  shaving  their  beards  a  disaster. 

For  the  man,  "  poor  and  shrewd," 
With  whom  you'd  conclude 
A  compact  without  more  delay. 
Perhaps  some  such  pen  is 
•  Still  extant  in  Venice; 
But  please,  sir,  to  mention  your  pay, 

Venice,  January  8,  1818. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 
Strahan,  'I\)nson,  Lintot  of  the  times. 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes. 
For  thee  the  bard  up  Pindus  climbs. 
My  Murray.. 

To  thee,  with  hope  and  terror  dumb, 
The  unfledged  MS.  authors  come; 
Thou  printest  all — and  sellest  some — 
My  Murray. 

Upon  thy  table's  baize  so  green 
The  last  new  Quarterly  is  seen, — 
But  where  is  thy  new  Magazine, 

My  Murray? 

Along  thy  sprucest  bookshelves  shine 
The  works  thou  deemest  most  divine — 
The  **;Art  of  Cookery,"  and  mine. 
My  Murray. 

Tours,  Travels,  Essays,  too,  I  wist. 
And  sermons,  to  thy  mill  bring  grist; 
And  then  thou  hast  the  "  Navy  List," 
My  Murray. 

And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  conclude 
Without  **  the  Board  of  Longitude," 
Although  this  narrow  paper  would. 
My  Murray. 
Venice,  March  25,  18 18. 


ON  THE  BIRTH   OF 
JOHN  WILLIAM   RIZZO  HOPPNER. 

His  father's  sense,  his  mother's  grace. 
In  him,  I  hope,  will  always  fit  so; 

With — still  to  keep  him  in  good  case — 
The  health  and  appetite  of  Rizzo. 

February,  18 18. 


ODE   ON  VENICE. 

The  "  Ode  to  Venice "  was  written  during  the  period 
of  Byron's  residence  in  the  *'  city  of  a  hundred  isles,** 
in  z8i8.  Shelley,  who  visited  him  at  that  period,  used  te 
sav  that  all  he  observed  of  th^  workings  of  Byron1| 
mmd  during  his  visit,  gave  him  a  fax  higher  idea  of  in 
powers  than  he  had  ever  before  entertained. 

The  city,  the  history  of  which  »  so  full  of  romande 
and  poetic  incidents,  suggested  alw  the  poet's  two  dnb> 
mas,  "  Marino  Faliero"  and  the  ••  Two  Foscari." 

liie  lament  for  the  lost  glory  of  the  Ocean  Queen  haft 
happily  not  proved  prophetic.  ■< 

*'  There  is  no  Hope  for  Nations,"  cannot  be  said  ol 
the  ransomed  Venetia,  who  riiares  the  hopes,  the  ener;^ 
ffies,  and  the  future  of  voung  Italy.  There  was  somd*^ 
thin^  prosaic,  and  I3ce  thb  workaday  nbetcenth  centu-' 
ry,  m  the  means  employed  for  her  deltverance;  but 
the  origin  of  her  freedom  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
fields  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  red  with  the  best  blood 
of  her  brethren. — Eorr. 

I. 
Oh  Venice  I  Venice !  when  thy  marble  walls 

Are  level  with  the  waters,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o*er  thy  sunken  halls, 
A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea! 
If  I,  a  northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee, 
What   should    thy   sons   do? — anything    but 

weep: 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 
In  contrast  with  their  fathers — as  the  slime. 
The  dull  green  ooze  of  the  receding  deep. 
Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  spring-tide  foam 
That  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home. 
Are  they  to  those  that  were;  and  thus  they 
creep,  [ping  streets. 

Crouching  and  crab -like,  through  their  sap- 
Oh !  agony — that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest !    Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  wealth  and  glory  turn'd  to  dust  and  tears. 
And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets. 
Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  mcumer  greets; 
And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears. 
And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  drum, 
With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 
The  echo  of  thy  tyrant's  voice  along 
The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song. 
That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the 
Of  gondolas — and  to  the  busy  hum        [throng 
Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 
Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart, 
And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 
The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  coarse  apart 
From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 
Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood. 
But  these  ar^  belter  than  the  gloomy  errors. 
The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay. 
When  Vice  walks  forth  with  her  unsoften'd 

terrors. 
And  Mirth  is  madness,  and  but  smiles  to  slay; 
And  Hope  is  nothing  but  a  false  delay, 
The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  death. 
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When  Faintness,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 

And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 

C>f  the  cold  staggering  race  which  Death  is 

winning, 
Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away; 
Yd  so  relieving  the  o'er -tortured  clay, 
To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath, 
And  freedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chain; 
And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 
He  feels  his  spirit  soaring — albeit  weak. 
And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek: 
And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps. 
That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  it  clasps. 
And  so  the  film  comes  o'er  him,  and  the  dizzy 
Giamber  swims  round  and  round,  and  shadows 

busy. 
At  which  he  vainly  catches,  flit  and  gleam. 
Till  the  iast  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  scream, 
And  all^s  ice  artd  blackness, — and  the  earth 
That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 


There  is  no  hope  for  nations  I— Search  the  page 

Of  many  thousand  years — the  daily  scene. 
The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  age. 
The  everlasting  to  be  which  hath  been. 
Hath  taught  us  nought,  or  little:  still  we  lean 
On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  the  air: 
For  'tis  our  nature  strikes  us  down :  the  beasts 
Siaugbter'd  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 
Are  of  as  high  an  order — they  must  go 
Ev'n  where  their  driver  goads  them,  though 

to  slaughter.  [wa£r, 

Ve  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as 
What  have  they  given  your  children  in  return? 
A  heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 
A  blindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  is  blows. 
What!  do  not  yet  the  red-hot  plough-shares 

bum. 
O'er  which  you  stumble  in  a  false  ordeal. 
And  deem  this  proof  of  loyalty  the  real; 
Kissing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars, 
And  glorying  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bars? 
AUtlua  your  sires  have  left  you,  all  that  Time 
Bequeaths  of  free,  and  History  of  sublime, 
Spring  from  a  different  theme  I  Ye  see  and  read, 
Admire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed  1 
Sare  the  few  spirits  who,  despite  of  all. 
And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  en- 

gender'd 
By  the  down -thundering  of  the  prison-wall, 
And  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tender'd, 
Onshing  from  Freedom's  fountains,  when  the 

crowd, 
Madden'd  with  centmies  of  drought,  are  loud. 
And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 


The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 
Heavy  and  sore,  in  which  long  yoked  they 

plough'd  [grsLin, 

The   sand, — or  if   there   sprung   the   yellow 
*Twas  not  for  them,  their  necks  were  too  much 

bow'd. 
And  their  dead  palates  chew'd  the  cud  of  pain : 
Yes!  the  few  spirits, — who,  despite  of  deeds 
Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 
Those  momentary  starts  from  Nature's  laws. 
Which,  like  the  pestilence  and  earthquake, 

smite 
But  for  a  term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 
With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a  few  summers,  and  again  put  forth 
Cities  and  generations — fair,  when  free — 
For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee ! 

ni. 

Glory  and  Empire !  once  upon  these  towers 
With   Freedom — godlike  Triad!    how   ye 
sate  I  [hours 

The    league    of   mightiest   nations   in   those 
When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate, 
But  did  not  quench  her  spirit;  in  her  fate 
All  were  enwrapp'd:    the   feasted  monarchs 
knew  [hate, 

And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to 
Although  they  humbled — with  the  kingly  few 
The  many' felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  voyager's  worship;  even  her  crimes 
Were  of  the  softer  order — bom  of  Love, 
She  drank  no  blood,  nor  fatten'd  on  the  dead. 
But  gladden'd  where  her  harmless  conquests 

spread ; 
For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
Hallow'd  her  sheltering  banners,  which   in- 
cessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent, 
Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled.  Earth  may 

thank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles ; 
Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  woe. 
And  call'd  the  **  kingdom  "  ofa  conquering  foe. 
But  knows  what  all — and,  most   of  all,  we 

know — 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggles ! 


The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone 
O'er  the  three  fractions  of  the  groaning 
globe; 

Venice  is  crush'd,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 
A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe; 

If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 
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iiis  chainless  mountains,  'tis  but  for  a  time, 
For  tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  grown. 
And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.     One  great  clime, 
Whose  vigorous  of&pring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart  and  niursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  and 
Bequeathed — a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand. 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land. 
Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's 

motion. 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science — 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquer'd  and  sublime, 
Above  the  far  Atlantic! — »he  has  taught 
Her  Esau -brethren  that  the  haughty  flag, 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag. 
May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands 

have  bought  [forever, 

Rights  cheaply  eam'd  with  blood.     Still,  still 
Better,  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a 

river. 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Damm'd  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and 

chains. 
And  moving  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep. 
Three  paces,  and  then  faltering : — better  be 
Where  the  extinguish'd  Spartans  still  are  free. 
In  their  proud  chamel  of  Thermopylae, 
Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh, — or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add. 
One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had, 
One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee! 


TRANSLATION    FROM  VITTORELLI, 

ON  A  NUN. 

Sonnet  composed  b  the  name  of  a  &dier,  whose  dauahter 
had  recentlv  died  shortly  after  her  marriage;  ana  ad- 
dressed to  vat,  father  of  her  who  had  lately  taken  the 
veil 

Of  two  fair  virgins,  modest,  though  admired, 

Heaven  made  us  happy;  and,  now,  wretched 
sires,  [sires. 

Heaven  for  a  nobler  doom  their  worth  de- 
And  gazing  upon  either^  both  required. 
Mine,  while  the  torch  of  Hymen  newly  fired 

Becomes  extinguish'd,  soon — too  soon — ex 
pires : 
But  thine,  within  the  closing  grate  retired, 

Eternal  captive,  to  her  God  aspires: 
Uut  thou  at  least  from  out  the  jealous  door. 

Which  shuts  between  your  never-meeting 

eyes,  [more : 

May'st  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  voice  once 

I  to  the  marble,  where  my  daughter  lies. 


Rush, — the  swoln  flood  of  bitterness  I  pour. 
And   knock,  and  knock,  and   knock — but 
none  replies. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  PO. 
River,  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls. 

Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  she 
Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  re- 

A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me;     [calls 

What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  be 
A  mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 

The  thousand  thoughts  I  now  betray  to  thee. 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  speed ! 

What  do  I  say — a  mirror  of  my  heart  ?  [strong  ? 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,*  and 
Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art; 

And  such  as  thou  art  were  my  passions  long. 

Time  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them, — not 
forever; 

Thou  overflow'st  thy  banks,  and  not  for  aye 
Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river!  [away: 

Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk 

But  left  long  wrecks  behind,  and  now  again. 
Borne  on  our  old  unchanged  career,  we 
move: 

Thou  tendest  wildly  onwards  to  the  main, 
And  I — to  loving  <me  I  should  not  love. 

The  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath 
Her  native  walls,  and  murmur  at  her  feet : 

Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall 
breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharm'd  by  summ^'s  heaL 

She  will  look  on  thee, — I  havelook'd  on  thee, 
Full  of  that  thought :  and  from  that  moment, 
ne'er 

Thy  waters  could  I  dream  of,  name,  or  see, 
Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her! 

Her  bright  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thy  stream. 
Yes !  they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gaze  on  now : 

Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream. 
That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow  \ 

The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more : 

Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall 

sweep?  [shore. 

Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy 
I  by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-blue  deep. 

But  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 
Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of 

But  the  distraction  of  a  various  lot,  [earth. 
As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

A  stranger  loves  the  lady  of  the  land. 

Bom  far  beyond  the  moimtaint,  but  hit  blood 
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Is  all  meridSan,  as  if  never  fanned 
By  the  black  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood. 

My  blood  is  all  meridian,  were  it  not, 
I  had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  should  I  be. 

In  spite  of  tortures  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
A  slave  again  of  love,— >at  least  of  thee. 

Tis  vain  to  straggle — ^let  me  perish  young — 
Live  as  I  lived,  and  love  as  I  have  loved: 

To  dust  if  I  return,  from  dust  I  sprung. 
And  then,  at  least,  my  heart  can  ne'er  be 
moved. 


SONNET  TO  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH, 

ON   THE  REPEAL   OF 
LORD     EDWARD    FITZGERALD'S  FORFEITURE. 

To  be  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  [and  raise 
Tostiletch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height. 
His  ofepring,  who  expired  in  other  days 

To  make  thy  sire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  less, — 

This  is  to  be  a  monarch  and  repress 
Envy  itato  unutterable  praise.  [traits. 

Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  such 

For  who  wotdd  lift  a  hand,  except  to  bless? 
Were  it  not  easy,  sir,  and  is't  not  sweet, 
To  make  thyself  beloved?  and  to  be 

Omnipotent  by  mercy's  means?  for  thus 
Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  com- 
plete : 

A  despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  free. 
And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  us. 


EPIGRAM. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  RULHIERES. 

If,  for  silver  or  for  gold. 

You  could  melt  ten  thousand  pimples 

Into  half  a  dozen  dimples. 
Then  your  face  we  might  behold, 

Looking,  doubtless,  much  more  snugly; 

Yet  even  i/un  'twould  be  d d  ugly. 


STANZAS. 
Could  Love  forever 
Run  like  a  river. 
And  Time's  endeavor 

Be  tried  in  vain — 
No  other  pleasure 
With  this  could  measure* 
And  like  a  treasure 

We'd  hug  the  ch{iin. 
But  since  our  sighing 
Ends  not  in  dying. 
And,  form'd  for  flying, 

Love  plumes  his  wing; 


Then  for  this  reason 

Let's  love  a  season; 

But  let  that  season  be  only  Spring. 

When  lovers  parted 
Feel  broken-hearted. 
And,  all  hopes  thwarted. 

Expect  to  die; 
A  few  years  older. 
Ah !  how  much  colder 
They  might  behold  her 

For  whom  they  sigh! 
When  link'd  together. 
In  every  weather. 
They  pluck  Love's  feather 

From  out  his  wing — 
He'll  stay  forever, 
But  sadly  shiver 
Without  his  plumage,  when  past  the  Spring. 

Like  chiefs  of  Faction, 
His  life  is  action — 
A  formal  paction 

That  curbs  his  reign. 
Obscures  his  glory. 
Despot  no  more,  he 
Such  territory 

Quits  with  disdain. 
Still,  still  advancing. 
With  banners  glancing, 
His  power  enhancing. 

He  must  move  on — 
Repose  but  cloys  him. 
Retreat  destroys  him. 
Love  brooks  not  a  degraded  throne. 

Wait  not,  fond  lover! 
Till  years  are  over. 
And  then  recover 

As  from  a  dream. 
While  each  bewailing 
The  other's  failing. 
With  wrath  and  railing. 

All  hideous  seem — 
While  first  decreasing. 
Yet  not  quite  ceasing. 
Wait  not  till  teasing 

All  passion  blight; 
If  once  diminish'd, 
Love's  reign  is  finish'd — 
Then  part  in  friendship— and  bid  good«night 

So  shall  Affection 
To  recollection 
The  dear  connexion 

Bring  back  with  joy: 
You  had  not  waited 
Till,  tired  or  hated. 
Your  passions  sated 
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Began  to  cloy. 
Your  last  embraces 
Leave  no  cold  traces — 
The  same  fond  faces 

As  through  the  past: 
And  eyes,  the  mirrors 
Of  your  sweet  errors. 
Reflect  but  rapture — not  least  though  last. 

True,  separations 

Ask  more  than  patience; 

What  desperations 

From  such  have  risen ! 
But  yet  remaining, 
What  is't  but  chaining 
Hearts  which,  once  waning, 

Beat  'gainst  their  prison? 
Time  can  but  cloy  love 
And  use  destroy  love: 
The  winged  boy,  Love, 

Is  but  for  boys — 
You'll  find  it  torture, 
Though  sharper,  shorter. 
To  wean,  and  not  wear  out  your  joys. 


ON  MY  WEDDING-DAY. 
Here's  a  happy  new  year!  but  with  reason 

I  beg  you'll  permit  me  to  say — 
Wish  me  many  returns  of  the  season, 
But  9.%  few  as  you  please  of  the  day. 

January  2,  1820, 


EPITAPH  FOR  WILLIAM  PITT. 
With  death  doom'd  to  grapple. 

Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 
Who  lied  in  the  Chapel, 

Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 


EPIGRAM. 
In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 
Will.  Cobbett  has  done  well: 
You'll  visit  him  on  earth  again, 
He'll  visit  you  in  hell. 

January,  1820. 


STANZAS. 
When  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight  for  at 
home, 
Let  him  combat  for  that  of  his  neighbors; 
Let  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and 
of  Rome, 
And  get  knock'd  on  the  head  for  his  labors. 

To  do  good  to  mankind  is  thfc  chivalrous  plan, 
And  is  always  as  nobly  requited; 

Then  battle  for  freedom  wherever  you  can. 
And  if  not  shot  or  hang'd  you'll  get  knighted. 


EPIGRAM. 
The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay, 

Mankind  arc  the  asses  who  pull; 
Each  tugs  it  a  different  way. 

And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  Bull. 


THE  CHARITY  BALL. 

What  matter  the  pangs  of  a  husband  and 

father, 

If  his  sorrows  in  exile  be  great  or  be  small, 

So  the  Pharisee's  glories  around  ber^he  gather, 

And  the  saint  patronizes  her  **  charity  ball!" 

What  matters — a  heart  which,  though  faulty, 
was  feeling, 
Be  driven  to  excesses  which   once  could 
appal — 
That  Uie  sinner  should  suffer  is  only  i 

As  the   saint  keeps  her  charity  back  for 
"the  ball!" 


'  fair  deal- 


EPIGRAM 

ON  THE  BRAZIERS*  COMPANY  HAVING  RE- 
SOLVED TO  PRESENT  AN  ADDRESS  TO  QUEEN 
CAROLINE. 

The  braziers,  it  seems,  are  preparing  to  pass 
An  address,  and  present  it  themselves  all  in 

brass; 
A  superfluous  pageant — for,by  the  Lord  Harry ! 
They'll  find  where  they're  going  much  more 

than  they  carry. 


EPIGRAM  ON  MY  WEDDING-DAY. 

TO    PENELOPE. 

This  day,  of  all  our  days,  has  done 
The  worst  for  me  and  you : 

Tis  just  six  years  since  we  were  one, 
PLTiAfive  since  we  were  two. 

Januar}'  2,  182 1. 


ON  MY  THIRTY-THIRD  BIRTHDAY. 

January  22,  1821. 
Through  life's  dull  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 
I  have  dragg'd  to  three-and-thirty 
What  have  these  years  left  to  me? 
Nothing— except  thirty-three. 


MARTIAL,  Lib..  I.,  Epig.  L 

"  Hie  est,  qucm  Icgis.  Ule,  auem  requiris, 
Tota  notufi  in  orbe  Mariialis,"  &c. 

He  unto  whom  thou  art  so  partial, 

Oh,  reader!  is  the  well-known  Martial, 

The  Epigrammatist:  while  living. 

Give  him  the  fame  thou  wouldst  be  giving; 
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So  shall  he  hear,  and  feel,  and  know  it — 
Post-obits  rarely  reach  a  poet. 


BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. 
To  the  tune  of  **  Why.  how  now,  saucy  jade  T* 
Why,  how  now,  saucy  Tom? 

If  you  thus  must  ramble, 
I  will  publish  some 

Remarks  on  Mister  Campbell. 


Why,  how  now,  Billy  Bowles? 

Sure  the  priest  is  maudlin ! 
[To  tke public.)  How  can  you,  d- 

Listen  to  his  twaddling? 


[souls! 
-n  your 


EPIGRAMS. 
Oh,  Castlereagh!  thou  art  a  patriot  now; 
Cato  died  for  his  country,  so  didst  thou: 
He  perish'd  rather  than  see  Rome  enslaved. 
Thou  cutt*st  thy  throat  that  Britain  may  be 
saved! 


So  Castlereagh  has  cut  his  throat! — The  worst 
Of  this  is — that  his  own  was  not  the  first 

So  He  has  cut  his  throat  at  last !— He !    Who  ? 
The  man  who  cut  his  country's  long  ago. 


EPITAPH. 
Posterity  will  ne*er  survey 

A  nobler  grave  than  this: 
Here  lie  the  bones  of  Castlereagh: 

Stop,  traveler 

JOHN  KEATS. 

Who  killM  John  Keats? 
«*  I,"  says  the  Quarterly, 
So  savage  and  Tartarly; 

**  Twas  one  of  my  feats." 

Who  shot  the  arrow? 

**  The  poet-priest  Milman 
(So  ready  to  kill  man), 

*«  Or  Southey,  or  Barrow," 


THE  CONQUEST. 

[Tlui  fragment  was  found  amo^st  Lord  Byron's  papers 
after  his  deparcore  from  Genoa  for  Gfreeoe.] 

The  Son  of  Love  and  Lord  of  War  I  sing; 

Him  who  bade  England  bow  to  Normandy, 
And  left  the  name  of  conqueror  more  than 

To  his  unconquerable  dynasty.  [king 

Not  fieinnM  alone  by  Victory's  fleeting  wing, 

He  rear'd  his  bold  and  brilliant  throne  on 
high: 


The  Bastard  kept,  like  lions,  his  prey  fast, 
And  Britain's  bravest  victor  was  the  last 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 
For  Oxford  and  for  Waldegrave 
You  give  much  more  than  me  you  gave: 
Whidi  is  not  fairly  to  behave. 

My  Murray. 

Because  if  a  live  dog,  'tis  said. 
Be  worth  a  lion  fairly  sped, 
A  live  lord  must  be  worth  two  dead. 
My  Murray. 

And  if,  as  the  opinion  goes. 
Verse  hath  a  better  sale  than  prose, — 
Certes,  I  should  have  more  than  those. 
My  Murray. 

But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cramm'd. 
So,  \iyou  will,  I  shan't  be  shamm'd. 
And  if  you  won^l,  you  may  be  damn'd, 
My  Murray. 

THE  IRISH  AVATAR. 

**  And  Ireland,  like  a  basdnadoed  elephant,  kneeling 
to  receive  the  paltry  jrider."— Cukram. 

Erk  the  daughter  of  Brunswick  is  cold  in  her 

grave,  [the  tide. 

And  her  ashes  still  float  to  their  home  Q'er 

Lol  George  the  triumphant  speeds  over  the 

wave,  [like  his — bride! 

To  the  long-cherish'd  isle  which  he  loved 

True,  the  great  of  her  bright  and  brief  era 

are  gone,  [could  pause 

The  rainbow-like  epMJch    where    Freedom 

For  the  few  Utile  years,  out  of  centuries  won. 

Which  betray'd  not,  or  crush'd  not,  or  wept 

not  her  cause. 

True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  clank  o'er 
his  rags,  [more. 

The  castle  still  stands,  and  the  senate's  no 
And  the  famine  which  dwelt  on  her  freedom- 
less  crags 
Is  extending  its  steps  to  her  desolate  shore. 

To  her  desolate  shore — where  the  emigrant 

stands  [hearth; 

For  a  moment  to  gaze  ere  he  flies  from  his 

Tears  fall  en  his  chain,  though  it  drops  from 

his  hands,  [birth. 

For  the  dungeon  he  quits  is  the  place  of  his 

But  he  comes!  the  Messiah  of  royalty  comes! 

Like   a  goodly  Leviathan   roll'd  from  the 

waves;  [comes. 

Then  receive  him  as  best  such  an  advent  be- 

With  a  legion  of  cooks  and  an  army  of  slavesl 
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He  comes  in  the  promise  and  bloom  of  three- 
score, [part — 
To  perform  in  the  pageant  the  sovereign's 
But  long  live  the  shamrock,  which  shadows 
him  o'er!                                    \\ik%  heart ! 
Could  the  green  in  his  hat  be  transferred  to 

Could  that  long-wither'd  spot  but  be  verdant 

again, 

And  a  new  spring  of  noble  affections  ari^ — 

Then  might  freedom  forgive  thee  this  dance 

in  thy  chain,  [the  skies. 

And  this  shout  of  thy  slavery  which  saddens 

Is  it   madness  or  meanness  which  clings  to 

thee  now  ?  [clay, 

Were  he  God — as  he  is  but  the  commonest 

"With  scarce  fewer  wrinkles  than  sins  on  his 

brow — 

Such  servile  devotion  might  shame  him  away. 

Ay,  roar  in  his  train !  let  thine  orators  lash 
Their  fanciful  spirits  to  pamper  his  pride — 

Not  thus  did  thy  Grattan  indignantly  flash 
His  soul  o'er  the  freedom  implored   and 
denied. 

Ever  glorious  Grattan  I  the  best  of  the  good! 

So  simple  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest! 
With  all  which  Demosthenes  wanted  endued. 

And  his  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  possess'd. 

Ere  Tully  arose  in  the  zenith  of  Rome, 
Though  unequall'd,  preceded,  the  task  was 
begun —  [tomb 

But  Grattan  sprung  up  like  a  god  from  the 
Of  ages,  the  first,  last,  the  saviour,  the  one  / 

With  the  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the  brute; 
With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle  man- 
kind; 
Even  Tyranny  listening  sate  melted  or  mute, 
And  Corruption  shrunk  scorch'd  from  the 
glance  of  his  mind. 

But  back  to  our  theme !    Back  to  despots  and 

slaves !  [Pain  I 

Feasts  furnish'd  by  Famine!  rejoicings  by 

True  freedom  but  weieomes,  wliile  slavery  still 

raves,  [chain. 

When  a  week's  saturnalia  hath  loosen  'dher 

Let  the  poor  squalid  splendor  thy  wreck  can 

afford  [hide^, 

(As  the  bankrupt's  profusion  his  ruin  would 

Gild  over  the  palace,  Lo!  Erin,  thy  lord! 

Kiss  his  foot  with  thy  blessing,  his  bless 

ings  denied! 

Or  if  freedom  past  hope  be  extorted  at  last. 
If  the  idol  of  brass  find  his  feet  are  of  clay. 
Must  what  terror  or  policy  wring  forth  be  class'd 


With  what    monarchs    ne'er   give,  but    as 
wolves  yield  their  prey? 

Each  brute  hath  its  nature ;  a  king's  is  to  reign — 
To  reign  !  in  that  word  see,  ye  ages,  com- 
prised 
The  cause  of  the  curses  all  annals  contain. 
From  Caesar  the  dreaded  to  George  the  de- 
spised ! 

Wear,  Fingal,  thy  trapping!  O'Connell,  pro- 
claim [country  convince 
His   accomplishments!     Mis!!!    and    thy 
Half  an  age's  contempt  was  an  error  of  fame, 
And  that  "  Haf  is  the  rascaliest,  sweetest 
young  prince ! " 

Will  thy  yard  ofblue  riband,  poor  Fingal,  recall 
The  fetters  from  millions  of  Catholic  limbs  ? 

Or,  has  it  not  bound  thee  the  fastest  of  all 
llie  slaves,  who  now  hail  their  betrayer  with 
hymns? 

Ay!  *<  Build  him  a  dwelling! "  let  each  give 

his  mite!  [arisen! 

Till,  like  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  hath 

Let  thy  beggars   and   helots   their  pittance 

unite — 

And  a  palace  bestow  for  a  poor-house  and 

prison ! 

Spread — spread,  for  Vitellius,  the  royal  repast. 

Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stuff 'd  to  the 

gorge !  [last 

And  the  roar  of  his  drunkards  proclaim  him  at 

The  fourth  of  the  fools  and  oppressors  calPd 

"George!" 

Let  the  tables  be  loaded  with  feasts  till  they 

groan! 

Till  they  groan   like   thy  people,  through 

ages  of  woe !  [throne, 

Let  the  wine  flow  around  the  old  Bacchanal's 

Like  their  blood  which  has  flow'd  and  which 

yet  has  to  flow. 

But  let  not  his  name  l>e  thine  idol  alone — 
On  his  right  hand  behold  a  Sejanus  appears! 

Thine  own  Castlereagh !  let  him  still  be  thine 

own!  [jeers  I 

A  wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  and 

Till  now,  when  the  isle  which  should  blush 

for  his  birth,  [her  soil, 

Deep,  deep  as  the  gore  which  he  shed  on 

Seems  proud  of  the  reptile  which  crawl'd  from 

her  earth,  [a  smile. 

And  for  murder  repays  him  with  shouts  and 

Without  one  single  ray  of  her  genius,  without 
The  fancy,  the  manliood,the  fire  of  her  race — 
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The  miscreant  who  well  might  plunge  Erin  in 
doubt 
\{  she  ever  gave  birth  to  a  being  so  base. 

If  she  did — let  her  long-boasted  proverb  be 

hush'd. 

Which  proclaims  that  from  Erin  no  reptile 

can  spring —  f  flush'd, 

See  the  cold-blooded  serpent,  with  venom  full 

Still  warming  its  folds  in  the  breast  of  a  king ! 

Shout,  drink,  feast,  and  flatter!  Oh!  Erin,  how 

low  [till 

Wert  thou  sunk  by  misfortune  and  .tyranny. 

Thy  welcome  of  tyrants   hath  plunged  thee 

below 

The  depth  of  thy  deep  in  a  deeper  gulf  still ! 

My  voice,  though  but  humble,  was  raised  for 

thy  right. 

My  vote,  as  a  freeman's,  still  voted  thee  free, 

This  hand,  though  but  feeble,  would  arm  in 

thy  fight,  [still  for  tlue  I 

And  this  heart,  though  outworn,  had  a.  throb 

Yes,  I  loved  thee  and  thine,  though  thou  art 

not  my  land,  [in  thy  sons, 

I  have  known  noble  hearts  and  great  souls 

And  I  wept  with  the  world,  o'er  the  patriot  band 

Who  are  gone,  but  1  weep  them  no  longer 

as  once. 

For  happy  are  they  now  reposing  afar — 
Thy  Grattan,  thy  Curran,  thy  Sheridan,  allj 

Who,  for  years,  were  the  chiefs  in  the  eloquent 

war,  [fall. 

And  redeemed,  if  they  have  not  retarded,  thy 

Yes,  happy  are   they  in   their   cold   English 

graves! 

Their  shades  cannot  start  to  thy  shouts  of 

to-day — 

Xor  the  steps  of  enslavers  and  chain-kissing 

slaves  [clay. 

Be  stamp'd  in  the  turf  o'er  their  fetterless 

Tin  now  I  had  envied  thy  sons  and  their  shore, 

Though   their   virtues    were   hunted,  their 

liberties  fled; 

There  was  something  so  warm  and  sublime  in 

the  core 

Of  an  Irishman's  heart,that  I  envy — thy  dead. 

Or, -if  aught  in  my  bosom  can  quench  for  an 

hour  [sore. 

My  contempt  for  a  nation  so  servile,  though 

Which  though  trod  like  the  worm  will  not  turn 

upon  power,  ^ 

Tis  the   glory  of  Grattan,  and  genius  of 

Mo«re! 

September,  182 1. 


STANZAS  WRITTEN    ON    THE  ROAD 

BETWEEN  FLORENCE  AND  PISA. 
Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glor)- ; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,though  ever  so  plenty. 

What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow 
that  is  wrinkled?  [sprinkled. 

*Tis  but  as  a  dead  flower  with  May-dew  be- 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  is 
hoary !  [g^oT  • 

What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  only  give 

Oh  Fame  ! — if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding 

phrases,  [cover 

Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  dis- 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love 

her. 

There  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I  found 
thee;  [round  thee; 

Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  sur- 

When  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright 
in  my  story, 

I  knew  it  was  love,  and  I  felt  it  was  glory. 

November,  1821. 


STANZAS  TO  A  HINDOO  AIR. 
Oh!  my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Billow! 
Where  is  my  lover?  where  is  my  lover? 
Is  it  his  bark  which  my  dreary  dreams  dis 
cover? 
Far — far  away!  and  alone  along  the  billow? 

Oh !  my  lonely — lonely- — lonely — Pillow  I 
Why  must  my  head  ache  where  his  gentle  brow 

lay? 
How  the  long  night  flags  lovelessly  and  slowly, 
And  my   head   droops  over  thee  like   the 
willow  1 

Oh !  thou,  my  sad  and  solitary  Pillow ! 
Send  me  kind  dreams  to  keep  my  heart  from 

breaking, 
In  retdm  for  the  tears  I  shed  upon  thee  waking; 
Let  me  not  die  till  he  comes  back  o'er  the 
billow. 

Then  if  thou  wilt — no  more  my  lonely  Pillow, 
In  one  embrace  let  these  arms  again  enfold  him, 
And  then  expire  of  the  joy — but  to  behold  him ! 

Oh !  my  lone  bosom ! — oh !  my  lonely  Pillow ! 


IMPROMPTU. 
Beneath  Blessington's  eyes 
The  reclaim 'd  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  from  evil; 
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But  if  the  new  Eve 
For  an  apple  should  grieve, 
What  mortal  would  not  play  the  Devil? 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 
You  have  ask'd  for  a  verse: — the  request 

In  a  rhymer  'twere  strange  to  deny; 
But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast, 

And  ray  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 
What  Laurence  has  painted  bo  well; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  oi>  my  tongue. 
And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shell. 

I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  (ire. 
And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead; 

What  I  loved  1  now  merely  admire. 
And  my  heart  is  as  grey  as  my  head. 

My  life  is  not  dated  by  years — 

There  are  moments  which  act  as  a  plough ; 
And  there  is  not  a  furrow  appears 

But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 

To  sing  what  I  gaze  on  in  vain : 
For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 

The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 


ON  LORD  THURLOW'S  POEMS. 
WHEN*Thurlow  this  damn'd  nonsense  sent 
(I  hope  I  am  not  violent), 
Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant, 
And  since  not  even  our  Rogers'  praise 
To  common  sense  his  thoughts  could  raise — 
Why  would  they  let  him  print  his  lays? 
***** 
***** 
To  me,  divine  Apollo,  grant — O! 
Hermilda's  first  and  second  canto. 
I'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau; 
And  thus  to  furnish  decent  lining. 
My  own  and  others'  bays  I'm  twining, — 
.So,  gentlj  Thurlow,  throw  me  thine  in. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 
Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control, 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 
On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine, 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be; 
And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 
May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be! 


There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 
In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 

Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 
May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest; 

But  nor  cypnis  nor  yew  let  us  see : 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest? 


ON  THIS   DAY  I  COMPLETE  MY 
THIRTY-SIXTH  YEAR. 

MissOLONGHi,  Jan.  22,  1824. 
'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved. 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move: 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone! 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 
A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care. 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share. 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But  'tis  not  thus — and  'tis  not  here — 
Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor 
noWi 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier. 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake!  (not  Greece — she  u  awake!) 

Awake,  my  spirit!  Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake. 
And  then  strike  home ! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 

Unworthy  manhood! — unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regrett'st  thy  youth,  why  live? 

The  land  of  honorable  death 
Is  here: — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest. 
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In  wlfqnntt  poems  were  written  at  the  request  of  my  friend  the  Hon.  Douglas  Klnnaird  for  a  SdectioQ  of 

Hebrew  Melodies. 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY. 
Sue  walks  in  beauty,  Uke  the  night 

Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 

Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes: 
Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 

Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less. 
Had  half  impair'd  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress. 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear,  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 
So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent. 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow. 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent ! 


THE    HARP    THE    MONARCH    MIN- 

STREL  SWEPT. 
The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept. 

The  King  of  men,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 
Which  Music  baUow'd  while  she  wept 

O'er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given. 

Redoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  are  riven ! 
It  soften 'd  men  of  iron  mould. 

It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own; 
No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold. 

That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone,  [throne. 

Till  David's  Ijrre  grew   mightier  than  his 

it  told  the  triumphs  of  our  King, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  God; 
It  made  our  gladden'd  valleys  ring. 

The  cedars  bow,  the  mountains  nod; 

Its  sound  aspired  to  heaven  and  there  abode ! 
Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  more. 

Demotion  and  her  daughter  Love, 
Still  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 

To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above,  [move. 

In  dreams  that  day's  broad  light  cannot  re- 


IF  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 

If  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 

Our  own,  surviving  Love  endears; 
If  there  the  cherish'd  heart  be  fond. 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears — 
How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres! 

How  sweet  this  veiy  hour  to  die! 
To  soar  from  earth,  and  find  all  fears 

Lost  in  thy  light — Eternfity! 

It  must  be  so:  'tis  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink;    * 
And  striving  to  o'erleap  the  gulf, 

Yet  cling  to  Being's  severing  link. 
Oh!  in  that  future  let  us  think 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares; 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink. 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs! 


THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 
The  wild  gazelle  on  Judah's  hills 

Exulting  yet  may  bound, 
And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground : 
Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by: 

A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright. 

Hath  Judah  witness'd  there. 
And  o'er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 

Inhabitants  more  fair. 
The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone !' 

More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 

Than  Israel's  scatter'd  race; 
For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 

In  solitary  grace: 
It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth. 
It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 

But  we  must  wander  witheringly, 

In  other  lands  to  4ie; 
And  where  our  fathers'  ashes  be. 

Our  own  may  never  lie;^  t 
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Our  temple  hath  not  left  a  stone, 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne. 


OHl  WEEP  FOR  THOSE. 

Oh!  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's 
stream,  [dream; 

Whose   sl^rines   are  desolate,  whose  land  a 

Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell ; 

Mourn — where  their  God  hath  dwelt,  the  god- 
less dwell! 

A.nd  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet? 
And  when  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem 
And  Judah's  melody  once  more  rejoice  [sweet? 
The  hearts  that  leap'd  before  its  heavenly 
voice? 

Tribes  of  the  watidering  foot  and  weary  breast, 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  resH 
The  wild-dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave. 
Mankind  their  country — Israel  but  the  grave! 

ON  JORDAN'S  BANKS. 
ON#Jordan's  banks  the  Arab's  camels  stray. 
On  Sion's  hill  the  False  One's  votaries  pray. 
The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep — 
Yet  there — even   there — O  God!  Thy  thun- 
ders sleep: 

There — where  Thy  finger  scorch'd  the  tablet 
stone !  [shone ! 

There — where  Thy  shadow   to   Thy   people 
Thy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  fire  : 
Thyself — none  living  see  and  not  expire ! 

Oh!  in  the  lightning  let  Thy  glance  appear: 
Sweep  from  his  shiver'd  hand  the  oppressor's 

spear: 

How  long  by  tyrants  shall  Thy  land  be  trod? 
How  long  Thy  temple  worshipless,  O  God! 

JEPHTHA'S  DAUGHTER. 
Since  our  Country,  our  God — oh,  my  sire ! 
Demand  that  thy  daughter  expire; 
Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  vow — 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee  now ! 

And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o'er. 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more: 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low. 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow! 

And  of  this,  O  my  father  I  be  sm-e — 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow. 
And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below. 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament. 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  lubentl 


I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee. 
And  my  father  and  country  are  free! 

When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush'd. 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush'd, 
\  Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 
And  forget  not  1  smiled  as  I  died! 


OH!  SNATCITD  AWAY  IN  HliAUTY'S 
BLOOM. 
Oh  !  snatch'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom, 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
'     Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom; 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head. 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream. 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread ; 
Fond  wretch !  as  if  her  step  disturb'd  the 
dead! 

Away!  we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 

That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress ; 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain? 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less? 

And  thou — who  tell'st  me  to  forget. 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  tliine  eyes  are  wet. 


MY  SOUL  IS  DARK. 
M V  soul  is  dark — oh !  quickly  string 

The  harp  I  yet  can  brook  to  hear; 
And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 

Its  melting  murmurs  o'er  mine  ear. 
If  in  this  heart  a  hope  be  dear. 

That  sound  shall  charm  it  forth  again: 
If  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a  tear, 

'Twill  flow,  and  cease  to  burn  my  brain. 

But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep. 

Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  be  first : 
I  tell  thee,  minstrel,  I  nnist  weep. 

Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  burst; 
For  it  hath  been  by  sorrow  nursed. 

And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long; 
And  now  'tis  doom'd  to  know  the  worst. 

And  break  at  once— or  yield  to  song. 


I  SAW  THEE  WEEP. 
I  SAW  thee  weep — the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew : 
I  saw  thee  smile — the  sapphire's  blaze 

Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  fill'd  that  glance  of  thine. 
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As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 

A  deep  and  mellow  dye, 
Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 

Can  banish  from  the  sky, 
Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joy  impart; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

That  lightens  o'er  the  heart. 


Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 
Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low, 
Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a  bow ; 
And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
To  thy  heart  thy  hand  shall  guide : 
Crownless,  breathless,  headless  fall. 
Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul!" 


THY  DAYS  ARE  DONE. 
Thy  days  are  done,  thy  fame  begun ; 

Thy  country's  strains  record 
The  triumphs  of  her  chosen  son. 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword ! 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won,   - 

The  freedom  he  restored! 

Though  thou  art  fall'n,  while  we  are  free 
Thou  shalt  not  taste  of  death ! 

The  generous  blood  that  flow*d  from  thee 
Disdained  to  sink  beneath : 

Within  our  veins  its  currents  be, 
Thy  spirit  on  our  breath ! 

Thy  name,  our  charging  hosts  along, 

Shall  be  the  battle-word! 
Thy  fall,  the  theme  of  choral  song 

From  virgin  voices  pourM ! 
To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong: 

Thou  shalt  not  be  deplored. 


SAUL. 
Thou  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead. 

Bid  the  prophet's  form  appear, 
**  Samuel,  raise  thy  buried  head! 

King,  behold  the  phantom  seer!" 

Earth  yawn'd;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a  cloud: 
Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud. 
Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye; 
His  hand  was  wither'd,  and  his  veins  were  dry; 
His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitter'd  there. 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare; 
From  lips  that  moved  not  and  unbreathing 

frame, 
like  cayern'd  winds,  the  hollow  Accents  came. 
Saal  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak. 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke. 

"  Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted? 
Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead  ? 
Is  it  thou,  O  King  ?  Behold, 
Bloodless  are  these  limbs,  and  cold: 
Such  are  mine;  and  such  shall  be 
Thine  to-morrow^  when  with  me: 
Ere  the  coming  day  is  done. 
Such  shalt  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 
Faie  thee  well,  but  for  a  day. 


SONG  OF   SAUL  BEFORE    HIS  LAST 

BATTLE. 
Warriors  and  chiefs  !  should  the  shaft  or 

the  sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's,  in  your 

path; 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath ! 

Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow. 
Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  away  from 

the  foe, 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet! 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to 

meet. 

Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part. 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart ! 
Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway. 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day. 

"  ALL  IS  VANITY,  SAITH  THE 
PREACHER." 
Fame,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  were  mine, 

And  health  and  youth  possess'd  me; 
My  goblets  blush'd  from  every  vine, 

And  lovely  forms  caress'd  me: 
I  sunn'd  my  heart  in  beauty's  eyes. 

And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender; 
All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  prize, 

Was  mine  of  regal  splendor. 

I  strive  to  number  o'er  what  days 

Remembrance  can  discover. 
Which  all  that  life  or  earth  displays 

Would  lure  me  to  live  over. 
There  rose  no  day,  there  roll'd  no  hour 

Of  pleasure  unembitter'd ; 
And  not  a  trapping  deck'd  my  power 

That  gall'd  not  while  it  glitter'd. 

The  serpent  of  the  field,  by  art 
And  spells,  is  won  from  harming; 

But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart, 
*  Oh!  who  hath  power  of  charming? 

It  will  not  list  to  wisdom's  lore. 
Nor  music's  voice  can  lur«  it; 

But  there  it  stings  forevermore 
The  soul  that  must  endure  it. 
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WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS 
SUFFERING  CLAY. 
\VHEf«  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay. 

Ah!  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind? 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay. 

But  leaves  its  darkenM  dust  behind. 
Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way? 
Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  thing  of  eyes  that  all  survey? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all, 
All,  all  in  earth  or  skies  display'd, 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall: 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 

So  darkly  of  departed  years. 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds. 

And  all  that  was  at  once  appears. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth. 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back; 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 

The  .«!pirit  trace  its  rising  track. 
And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes. 

Its  glance  dilate  o*er  all  lo  be, 
While  sun  is  quench'd,  or  system  breaks, 

Fix'd  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure : 
An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing. 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly, 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thing. 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 
The  King  was  on  his  throne, 

The  Satraps  throng'd  the  hall : 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

O'er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold. 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine — 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine. 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall. 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand: 
The  fingers  of  a  man — 

A  solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran. 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook. 
And  bade  no  more  rejoice ; 


All  bloodless  wax'd  his  look, 
And  tremulous  h\s  voice. 

**  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear. 
The  wisest  of  the  earth. 

And  expound  the  words  of  fear, 
Which  mar  our  royal  mirth." 

Chaldea's  seers^are  good, 

But  here  th^y  have  no  skill; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awful  still. 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage. 

They  saw — but  knew  no  n^ore. 

A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth. 
He  heard  the  king's  command. 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright. 

The  prophecy  in  view; 
He  read  it  on  that  night — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

**  Belshazzar's  grave  is  made, 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away, 
He,  in  the  balance  weight. 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay; 
The  shroud  his  robe  of  state. 

His  canopy  the  stoi^e; 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne!" 


SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS  I 
Sun  of  the  sleepless!  melancholy  star! 
Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far. 
That  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel, 
How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remember'd  well! 
So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days. 
Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  power- 
less rays; 
A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold. 
Distinct,  but  distant — clear,  but  oh,  how  cold! 


WERE  MY  BOSOM  AS  FALSE  AS 
THOU  DEEM'ST  IT  TO  BE. 

Were  my  bosom  as  false  as  thou  deem'st  it 

to  be, 
I  need  not  have  wander'd  from  far  Galilee; 
It  was  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  eflace   [race. 
The  curse  which,  thou  say'st,  is  the  crime  of  my 

If  the  bad  never  triumph,  then  God  is  with  thee ! 
If  the  slave  only  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  free! 
If  the  exile  on  earth  is  an  outcast  on  high, 
Live  on  in  thy  faith,  but  in  mine  I  will  die. 
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I  have  lost  for  that  faith  more  than  thou  canst  And  now  on  that  mountain  I  stood  on  that  day, 
bestow,  [know:  But  I  mark'd  not  the  twilight  beam  melting 

As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  |         away ! 
In  His  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope — and  Oh!  would  that  the  lightning  had  glared  in 


in  thine 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  Him  I  resign 


HEROD'S  LAMENT  FOR  MARIAMNE, 
Oh,  Mariamne!  now  for  tliee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled*st  is  bleeding: 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony. 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 
Oh,  Mariamne!  where  art  thou? 

Thou  canst  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading: 
Ah!  couldst  thou — thou  wouldst pardon  now. 

Though  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheed- 
ing. 

And  is  she  dead? — and  did  they  dare 

Obey  my  frenzy's  jealous  raving? 
My  wrath  but  doom'd  my  own  despair: 

The  sword  that  smote  hers  o'er  me  waving. 
Bui  ihou  art  cold,  my  murdered  love! 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  craving 
For  her  who  soars  alone  above. 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 

She's  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem ; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  jo3rs  entombing; 
I  swept  that  flower  from  Tudah's  stem, 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  are  blooming; 
And  mine's  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell. 

This  bosom's  desolation  dooming; 
And  I  have  earn'd  those  tortures  well. 

Which  unconsumed  are  still  consuming! 


ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION 

OF  JERUSALEM  BY  TITUS. 
From  the  last  hill  that  looks  on  thy  once  holy 

dome, 
I  beheld  thee,  O  Sion,  when  render'd  to  Rome 
Twas  thy  last  sun  went  down,  and  the  flames 

of  thy  fall  [wall. 

Flash'd  back  on  the  last  glance  I  gave  to  thy 

I  look'd  for  thy  temple,  I  look'd  for  my  home. 
And  forgot  for  a  moment  my  bondage  to  come ; 
I  beheld  but  the  death -fire  that  fed  on  thy  fane. 
And  the  fast-fetter 'd  hands  that  made  ven- 
geance in  vain. 

On  n\any  an  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I  gazed 
Had  reflected  the  last  beam  of  day  as  it  blazed; 
While  I  stood  on  ll  c  h.-iglit  and  beheld  the 
decline  [shrine. 

Of  the  rays  from  the  mountain  tnat  shone  on  thy  [ 


its  stead,  [head! 

And  the  thunderbolt  burst  on  the  conqueror's 

But  the  gods  of  the  Pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  disdain'd  not  to 
reign;  [be. 

And  scatter'd  and  scorn'd  as  thy  people  may 
Our  worship,  O  Father!  is  only  for  Thee. 

BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON  WE 

SAT  DOWN  AND  WEPT. 
We  sat  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 

Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  the  day   * 
When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters! 

Made  Salem's  high  places  his  prey; 
And  ye,  O  her  desolate  daughters! 
Were  scatter'd  all  weeping  away. 

While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river 
Which  roU'd  on  in  freedom  below. 

They  demanded  the  song,  but,  oh,  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know  I 

May  this  right  hand  be  wiiher'd  forever. 
Ere  it  siring  our  high  harp  for  the  foe ! 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended, 
O  Salem!  its  sound  should  be  free; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 
But  left  me  that  token  of  thee: 

And  ne'er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me ! 


THE   DESTRUCTION  OF  SEN- 
NACHERIB. 
The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the 

fold,  [gold; 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars 

on  the  s^a,  [Galilee. 

When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is 
green,  [seen : 

That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath 
blown,  [strown. 

That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither'd  and 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on 
the  blast,  [pass'd; 

And  breathed   in  the  face   of  the   foe  as  he 

And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and 
chill,  -  [grew  still ! 

And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever 
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And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all 

wide. 
But  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of 

his  pnde;  [turf, 

And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his 

mail; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone. 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their 
waily  [Baal! 

And   the   idols  are   broke  in  the  temple  of 

And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by 
the*  sword,  [Lord! 

Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the 


A  SPIRIT  PASSED  BEFORE  ME. 

FROM   JOB. 

A  SPIRIT  passM  before  me:  I  beheld 

The  face  of  immortality  unveiPd — 

Deep  sleep  came  down   on  every  eye  save 

mine-^ 
And  there  it  stood — all  formless, -but  divine: 
Along  my  bones  tlje  creeping  flesh  did  quake ; 
And  as  my  damp  hair  stiffened,  thus  it  spake : 
•*  Is  man  more  just  than  God?     Is  man  more 

pure 
Than  He  who  deems  even  Seraphs  insecure? 
Creatures  of  clay — vain  dwellers  in  the  dust  I 
The   moth   survives   you,   and   are   ye   more 

just? 
Things  of  a  day!  you  wither  ere  the  night. 
Heedless  and  blind  to  .Wisdom's  wasted  light ! " 
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ODE  TO  NAPOLEON. 

"  Expoide  Anmbalem :— quot  libras  in  duce  tummo 
Invenies  t"  Juvenal,  Sai.  x. 

"The  Emperor  Nepos  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  Provincials  of  Oaut ; 
his  moral  virtues  and  military  talents  were  loudlT  cele- 
brated; and  those  who  derived  any  private  benefit 
from  hb  government  announced  in  prophetic  strains  the 
restoration  of  public  felicity.  *  *  *  By  this  shameful 
abdication,  he  protracted  his  life  a  few  years,  in  a  very 
ambiguous  state,  between  an  Ejnperor  and  an  Exile, 
till .**  —Gibbon's  Decline  and  FaU^  vol.  vi.  p.  sac. 

*Tis  done— but  yesterday  a  King! 

And  arm'd  with  Kings  to  strive — 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing : 

So  abject — yet  alive ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strewM  our  earth  with  hostile  bones, 

And  can  he  thus  survive? 
Since  he,  miscaird  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  Bend  hath  fallen  so  far. 

Ill-minded  man !  why  scourge  thy  kind 

Who  bow'd  so  low  the  knee? 
By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind, 

Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquesiionM, — power  to  save, — 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave, 

To  those  that  worshipp'd  thee; 
Nor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness! 


Thanks  for  that  lesson^t  will  teach 

To  after- warriors  more 
Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach. 

And  vainly  preached  before. 
That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

l^hat  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Pagod  things  of  sabre  sway, 
With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 

The  triumph  and  the  vanity. 

The  rapture  of  the  strife* — 
The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life; 
The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seeniM  made  but  to  obey. 

Wherewith  renown  was  rife — 
All  queird ! — Dark  Spirit !  what  must  be 
The  madness  of  thy  memory ! 

The  Desolator  desolate! 

The  Victor  overthrown ! 
The  Arbiter  of  others'  fate 

A  Suppliant  for  his  own ! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone? 


•  "Oertaminis^atMr/a"— the  expression  of  Attila  in 
his  harangue  to  his  army,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Chalons,  given  in  Casiodorus. 
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To  die  a  prince — or  live  a  slave — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave! 

He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak,* 
DreamM  not  of  the  rebound; 

Chain'd  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke- 
Alone — how  look'd  he  round  I 

Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength. 

An  equal  deed  has  done  at  length. 
And  darker  fate  has  found : 

He  fell,  the  forest  prowlers'  prey; 

But  thou  most  eat  tiiy  heart  away  I 

The  Roman,t  when  his  burning  heart 

Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 
Threw  down  the  dagger — dared  depart 

In  savage  grandeur,  home : 
He  dared  depart,  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne. 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom  I 
His  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-upheld  abandon *d  power. 

The  Spani^M.t  when  the  lust  of  sway 
Had  lost  Its  quickening  spell. 

Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away. 
An  empire  for  a  cell ; 

A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 

A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds. 
His  dotage  trifled  well : 

Yet  better  had  he  neither  known 

A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne. 

But  tbon — from  thy  reluctant  hand 

The  thunderbolt  is  wrung — 
Too  late  thou  leav'st  the  high  command 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung; 
All  Evil  Spirit  as  thou  art, 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 

To  see  thine  own  unstrung; 
To  think  that  God's  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean ! 

And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him, 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own ! 
And  Monarchs  bow'd  the  trembling  limb, 

And  thank'd  him  for  a  throne  I 
Fair  Freedom !  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh!  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind ! 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore. 
Nor  written  thus  in  vain — 


*  Milo  Orotooiensis. 

tSylla. 

tCharles  V.,  son  of  Juana  of  Spain  and  Philip  the 
Handsome,  succeeded  his  grandfather  Ferdinand  in 
15x6 ;  became  Emperor  of  Germany  in  15x9 ;  abdicated 
in  1555. 


Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more. 

Or  deepen  every  stain : 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honor  dies. 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise. 

To  shame  the  world  again — 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height. 
To  set  in  siich  a  starless  night? 

Weigh'd  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay; 
Thy  scales.  Mortality!  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away : 
But  yet  methought  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate. 

To  dazzle  and  dismay : 
Nor  deem'd  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these  the  Conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower,* 

Thy  still  imperial  bride. 
How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour? 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side? 
Must  she,  too,  bend :  must  she,  too,  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair. 

Thou  throneless  Homicide? 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem,— 
Tis  worth  thy  vanish'd  diadem ! 

Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Isle, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea; 
That  element  may  meet  Ay  smile- 
It  ne'er  was  ruled  by  thee ! 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand. 
In  loitering  mood  upon  the  sand, 

That  Earth  is  now  as  free! 
That  Corinth's  pedagoguef  hath  now 
Transferr'd  his  byword  to  thy  brow. 

Thou  Timour!  in  his  captive's  cage,} 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine. 

While  brooding  in  thy  prison'd  rage. 
But  one — **  The  world  was  mine!" 

Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone. 
Life  will  not  long  confine 

That  spirit  pour'd  so  widely  forth — 

So  long  obey'd — so  little  worth! 

Or,  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven, § 
Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock? 

And  share  with  him»  the  unforgiven. 
His  vidture  and  his  rock? 

Foredoom'd  by  God — by  man  accurst. 

And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  worst. 


*  Maria  Louisa. 

t  Dionyshis  of  Sicily,  who.  after  his  foil,  kept  a  school 
at  Corinth. 

X  The  cage  of  Bajazet.  by  order  of  Tamerlane. 

I  Prometheus,  said  to  have  stolen  fire  from  heaven. 
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The  very  Fiend*s  arch  mock; 
He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died! 

There  was  a  day — there  was  an  hour. 

While  earth  was  Gaul's — Gaul  thine — 
When  that  immeasurable  power 

Unsated  to  resign, 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo's  name, 

And  gilded  thy  decline, 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time, 
Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 

But  thou,  forsooth,  must  be  a  king, 

And  don  the  purple  vest! 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Remembrance  from  thy  breast. 
Where  is  that  faded  garment?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear, 

The  star,  the  string,  the  crest? 
Vain  froward  child  of  empire!  say. 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch 'd  away? 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gazing  on  the  Great, 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state? 
Yes — one — tl^ic  first — the  last — the  best — 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one  I 

ODE  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 
I. 

We  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo! 

Though  Freedom's  blood  thy  plain  bedew: 

There  'twas  shed,  but  is  not  sunk — 

Rising  from  each  gory  trunk. 

Like  the  waterspout  from  ocean,    • 

With  a  strong  and  growing  motion: 

It  soars  and  mingles  in  the  air, 

With  that  of  lost  Labedoydre— 

With  that  of  him  whose  honor'd  grave 

Contains  the  **  bravest  of  the  brave." 

A  crimson  cloud  it  spreads  and  glows. 

But  shall  return  to  whence  it  rose; 

When  'tis  full  'twill  burst  asunder — 

Never  yet  was  heard  such  thunder  [der — 

As  then  shall  shake  the  world  with  won- 

Never  yet  was  seen  such  lightning 

As  o'er  heaven  shall  then  be  bright'ningi 

Like  the  Wormwood  star  foretold 

By  the  sainted  Seer  of  old. 

Showering  down  a  fiery  flood, 

Turning  rivers  into  blood.* 


•  S-c  Rev.  \  ;.   7.  &:..  ••  xnc  Lniuii-«.l  soun 'ed.and 
there  loUowcJ  luit  and  fire  miugled  \(iui.  bioou,"  &c. 


The  chief  has  fallen!  but  not  by  you. 

Vanquishers  of  Waterloo! 

When  the  soldier-citizen 

Sway'd  not  o'er  his  fellow-men — 

Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 

Where  Glory  smiled  on  Freedom's  son—. 

Who,  of  all  the  despots  banded, 

With  that  youthful  chief  competed? 

Who  could  boast  o'er  France  defeated. 
Till  lone  Tyranny  commanded? 
Till,  goaded  by  ambition's  sting. 
The  Hero  sunk  into  the  King? 
Then  he  fell: — so  perish  all 
Who  would  men  by  roan  enthrall  I 

III. 
And  thou,  too,  of  the  snow-white  plume. 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  even  a  tomb,* 
Better  hadst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o'er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding. 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a  meanly  royal  name; 
Such  as  he  of  Naples  wears, 
Who  thy  blood -b<>ught  tide  bears. 
Little  didst  thou  deem,  when  dashing 

On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks 

Like  a  stream  which  burst  its  banks. 
While  helmets  cleft,  and  sabres  clashing. 
Shone  and  shiver'd  fast  around  thee — 
Of  the  fate  at  last  which  found  thee! 
Was  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 
By  a  slave's  dishonest  blow? 
Once — as  the  moon  sways  o'er  the  tide. 
It  roU'd  in  air,  the  warrior's  guide; 
Through  the  smoke-created  night 
Of  the  black  and  sulphurous  fight. 
The  soldier  raised  his  seeking  eye 
To  catch  that  crest's  ascendanc}' — 
And,  as  it  onward  rolling  rose. 
So  moved  his  heart  upon  our  foes,     [est. 
There,  where  death's  brief  pang  was  quick- 
And  the  battle's  wreck  lay  thickest, 
Strew'd  beneath  the  advancing  banner 

Of  the  eagle's  burning  crest — 
(There  with  thunder-clouds  to  fan  her, 

IV^ho  could  then  her  wing  arrest — 


Ver.  8.  "  And  the  second  ance)  sounded,  and  as  it  wera 
a.  great  mountain  burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  tl^e  sea ; 
and  the  third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood,"  &c.  Ver. 
xo,  '*  And  the  third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a  rreat 
star  firom  heaven,  btiming  98  it  were  a  lamp ;  and  ft  fell 
upon  the  third  part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains 
■t  waters."  Ver.  xx,  "  And  the  name  of  the  star  is  caiUed 
JVormviood ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  water  became 
wormwood:  and  many  men  cued  of  the  waters,  because 
they  were  made  bitter." 

*  Murat's  remains  are  said  to  have  been  torn  {rem  the 
grave  and  burnt.  ^  j 
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Victory  beaming  from  her  breast?) 
While  the  broken  line  enlarging 

Fell,  or  fled  along  the  plain; 
There  be  sure  was  Murat  charging! 

There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  again ! 

IV. 

O'er  glories  gone  the  invaders  march. 

Weeps  Triumph  o'er  each  levell'd  arch — 

But  let  Freedom  rejoice, 

With  her  heart  in  her  voice; 

But  her  hand  on  her  sword. 

Doubly  shall  she  be  adored; 

France  hath  twice  too  well  been  taught 

The  "  moral  lesson  "  dearly  bought — 

Her  safety  sits  not  on  a  throne. 

With  Capet  or  Napoleon ! 

But  in  equal  rights  and  laws. 

Hearts  and  hands  in  one  great  cause — 

Freedom  such  as  God  hath  given 

Unto  all  beneath  His  heaven. 

With  their  breath,  and  from  their  birth, 

Though  Gifflt  would  sweep  it  from  the 

With  a  fierce  and  lavish  hand         [earth; 

Scattering  nations'  wealth  like  sand; 

Pouring  nations'  blood  like  water. 

In  imperial  seas  of  slaughter ! 


But  the  heart  and  the  mind. 
And  the  voice  of  mankind. 
Shall  arise  in  communion — 
And  who  shall  resist  that  proud  union? 
The  lime  is  past  when  swords  subdued — 
Man  may  die — the  soul's  renewed: 
Even  in  this  low  world  of  care 
Freedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir; 
Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  forever  bounding  spirit- 
When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble. 
Tyrants  shall  believe — and  tremble: 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat? 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet. 


TO  NAPOLEON. 

FROM     THB     FRENCH. 

Must  thou  go^  my  glorious  Chief,* 
Sever'd  from  thy  faithful  few? 

Who  can  tell  thy  warriors'  grief. 
Maddening  o'er  that  long  adieu? 


•  "  AU  wept,  but  particularly  Savary,  and  a  P<^ish 
flficer,  who  had  been  exalted  from  ihe  ranks  by  Bona- 
P^  lie  ching  to  his  master^  knees;  wrote  a  letter 
to  Lord  Keith,  entreating  permission  to  accompany  bim. 
c^  in  the  most  menial  capacity,  which  could  not  be  i^- 


Woman's  love  and  friendship's  zeal. 
Dear  as  both  have  been  to  me — 

What  are  they  to  all  I  feel. 
With  a  soldier's  faith  for  thee? 

Idol  of  the  soldier's  soul ! 

First  in  6ght«  but  mightiest  now; 
Many  could  a  world  control; 

Thee  alone  no  doom  can  bow. 
By  thy  side  for  years  I  dared 

Death;  and  envied  those  who  fell. 
When  their  dying  shout  was  heard, 

Blessing  him  they  served  so  well.* 

Would  that  I  were  cold  with  those, 

Since  this  hour  I  live  to  see; 
When  the  doubts  of  coward  foes 

Scarce  dare  trust  a  man  with  thee. 
Dreading  each  should  set  thee  free! 

Oh !  although  in  dungeons  pent. 
All  their  chains  were  light  to  me» 

Gazing  on  thy  soul  unbent. 

Would  the  sycophants  of  him 

Now  so  deaf  to  duty's  prayer. 
Were  his  borrow'd  glories  dim. 

In  his  native  darkness  share? 
Were  that  world  this  hour  his  own, 

All  thou  calmly  dost  resign, 
Could  he  purchase  with  that  throne 

Hearts  like  those  which  still  are  thine? 

My  chief,  my  king,  my  friend,  adieu  J 

Never  did  I  droop  before; 
Never  to  my  sovereign  sue, 

As  his  foes  I  now  implore: 
All  I  ask  is  to  divide 

Every  peril  he  must  brave; 
Sharing  by  the  hero's  side 

His  fall,  his  exile,  and  his  grave. 


ON  THE  STAR  OF  "THE  LEGION  OF 
HONOR." 

FROM   THE   FRENCH, 

Star  of  the  brave !  whose  beam  hath  shed 
Such  glory  o'er  the  quick  and  dead — 
Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit, 
Which  millions  rush'd  in  arms  to  greet- 
Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth; 
Why  rise  in  Heaven  to  set  on  Earth? 


'  "  At  Waterloo,  one  man  was  seen  whose  left  arm 
was  shattered  by  a  cannon-ball,  to  wrench  it  off  with  the 
other,  and  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  exclaimed  to  his 
comrades,  '  Vive  TEmpereur,  jusqu'ii  la  mort  I'  There 
were  many  other  instances  of  the  like.  This,  however, 
you  may  depend  on  as  true." — Privatt  Leiitr  /rom 
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Souls  of  slain  heroes  form*d  thy  rays; 
Eternity  flashed  through  thy  blaze; 
The  music  of  thy  martial  sphere 
\yas  fame  on  high  and  honor  here; 
And  thy  light  broke  on  human  eyes. 
Like  a  volcano  of  the  skies. 

Like  lava  rolled  thy  stream  of  blood, 
And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood; 
Earth  rock'd  beneath  thee  to  her  base. 
As  thou  didst  lighten  through  all  space; 
And  the  shorn  Sun  grew  dim  in  air, 
And  set  while  thou  wert  dwelling  there. 

Before  thee  rose,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A  rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue, 

Of  three  bright  colors,  each  divine,* 

And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign; 

For  Freedom's  hand  had  blended  them. 

Like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem. 

One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeam's  dyes; 
One,  the  blue  depth  of  Seraph's  eyes; 
One,  the  pure  Spirit's  veil  of  white 
Had  robed  in  radiance  of  its  light: 
The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem 
The  texture  of  a  heavenly  dream. 

Star  of  the  brave!  thy  ray  is  pale. 
And  darkness  must  again  prevail ! 
But,  O  thou  Rainbow  of  the  free ! 
Our  tears  and  blood  must  flow  for  thee. 
When  thy  bright  promise  fades  away. 
Our  life  is  but  a  load  of  clay. 

And  Freedom  hallows  with  her  tread 
The  silent  cities  of  the  dead; 
For  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  fall  in  her  array; 
And  soon,  0  Goddess,  may  we  be 
Forevermore  with  them  or  thee ! 


*  The  tricolor. 


NAPOLEON'S  FAREWELL. 

PROM  THE   FRENCH. 

Farewell  to  the  Land  where  the  gloom  of 

my  glory  [name — 

Arose  and  o'ershadowed  the  earth  with  her 
She  abandons  me  now,  but  the  page  of  her 

story,  J^fame. 

The  brightest  or  blackest,  is  fill'd  with  my 
I  have  warr'd  with  a  world  which  vanquish'd 

me  only  [far;  . 

When  the  meteor  of  conquest  allured  me  too 
I  have  coped  with  the  nations  which  dread  me 

thus  lonely. 
The  last  single  captive  to  millions  in  war. 

Farewell  to  thee,  France  1  when  thy  diadem 

crown'd  me, 
I  made  thee  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth ; 
But  thy  weakness  decrees  I  should  leave  as  I 

found  thee, 
Decay'd  in  thy  glory,  and  sunk  in  thy  worth. 
Oh  1  for  the  veteran  hearts  tha^were  wasted 
In  strife  with  the  storm,  when  their  battles 

were  won: 
Then  the  Eagle,  whose  gaze  in  that  moment 

was  blasted,  [sun! 

Had  still  soar'd  with  eyes  fix'd  on  victory's 

Farewell  to  thee,  France  I — But  when  "Liberty 
rallies 

Once  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  me  then — 

The  violet  still  grows  in  the  depth  of  thy  val- 
leys; 

Though  wither'd,  thy  tear  will  unfold  it  again. 

Yet,  yet  I  may  baffle  the  hosts  that  surround  us, 

And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my 
voice — 

There  are  links  which  must  break  in  the  chain 
that  has  bound  us,  [choice ! 

Then  turn  thee  and  call  on  the  Chief  of  thy 
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TO  THYRZA. 
Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot, 

And  say,  what  truth   might  well  have 
said. 
By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot. 
Ah !  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid  ? 

By  many  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 
Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vain; 


The  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee, 
To  bid  us  meet — no — ne'er  again  I 

Could  this  have  been — a  word,  a  look, 
That  softly  said,  "  We  part  in  peace," 

Had  taught  my  bosom  how  to  brook, 
With  fainter  sighs,  thy  soul's  release. 

And  didst  thou  not,  since  Death  for  thee 
Prepared  a  light  and  pangless  dart, 
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Once  long  for  him  thou  ne'er  shall  see, 
Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  his  heart  ? 

Oh!' who  like  him  had  watch 'd  thfee  here 
Or  sadly  marked  thy  glazing  ^ye. 

In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear, 
When  silent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh. 

Till  all  was  past  ?     But  when  no  more  ' 
Twas  thine  to  reck  of  human  woe, 

Afiection*s  heart-drops,  gushing  o*er, 
Had  flowM  as  fast — as  now  they  flow. 

Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  day 
*  In  these,  to  me,  deserted  towers/ 
Ere  call'd  but  for  a  time  away, 
Affection's  mingling  tesurs  were  ours  ? 

Ous  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside. 
The  smile  none  else  might  understand; 

The  whisper'd  thoughts  of  hearts  allied. 
The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand; 

The  .kiss,  so  guiltless  and  refined. 
That  Love  each  warmer  wish  forbore; 

Those  eyes  prpclaim'd  so  pure  a  mind, 
Ev'n  passion  blush'd  to  plead  for  more. 

The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rejoice. 
When  prone,  unlike  thee,  to  repine; 

Tqc  song  celestial  from  thy  voice. 
But  sweet  to  me  from  none  but  thine; 

The  pledge  we  wore — I  wear  it  still. 
Bat  where  is  thine? — Ah!  where  art  thou? 

Oft  have  I  borne  the  weight  of  ill, 
But  never  bent  beneath  till  now ! 

Well  hast  thou  left  in  life's  best  bloom 

The  cup  of  woe  for  me  to  drain. 
If  rest  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 

I  Would  not  wish  thee  here  again. 
But  if  in  worlds  more  blest  than  this 

Thy  virtues  seek  a  fitter  sphere, 
hnpart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss. 

To  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  here. 

Teach  me, — too  early  taught  by  thee  I 
To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven : 

dearth  thy  love  was  such  to  me; 
It  fain  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven. 


AWAY,  AWAY,  YE  NOTES  OF  WOE  ! 
Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe ! 

Be  silent,  thou  once  soothing  strain, 
Or  I  must  flee  from  hence — for  oh ! 

I  dare  not  trust  those  sounds  again. 
To  me  they  speak  of  brighter  days — 

Bat  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas ! 
I  must  not  think,  I  may  not  gaze, 

On  what  I  am — on  what  I  was. 


The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 
Is  hush'd,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled; 

And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 
A  dirge,  an  anthem  o'er  the  dead! 

Yes,  Thyraa!  yes,  they  breathe  of  thet, 

■    Beloved  dust:  since  dust  thou  art; 

And  all  that  once  was  harmony 
Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart. 

'Tis  silent  all ! — but  on  my  ear 

The  wpll-remember'd  echoes  thrill; 
I  hear  a  voice  I  would  ndt  hear, 

A  voice  that  now  might  well  be  still : 
Yet  oft  my  doubting  soul  'twill  shake. 

E'en  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone. 
Till  consciousness  will  vainly  wake 

To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  Thyrza !  waking  as  in  sleep. 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream; 
A  star  that  trembled  o*er  the  deep. 

Then  turn'd  from  earth  its  tender  beam. 
But  he  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass  when  heaven  is  veil'd  in  wrath. 
Will  long  lament  the  vanish'd  ray 

That  scatter'd  gladness  o'er  his  path. 


ONE  STRUGGLE  MORE,  AND  I  AM 
FREE. 

One  struggle  more,  aiid  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain; 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee. 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before: 
Though  every  joy  is  fled  below, 

"What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more? 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring; 

Man  was  not  form'd  to  live  alone: 
I'll  be  that  light,  unmeaning  thing 

That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear, 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
llast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here; 

Thou'rt  nothing — all  arc  nothing  now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe ! 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  woe  thai  lurks  beneath, 

Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill; 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart, — the  heart  is  lonely  still ! 

On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  soothed  to  gaze  upon  the  s^J^OqIc 
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For  then  I  deem*d  the  heavenly  light 
Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye: 

And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon, 
When  sailing  o*er  the  i£geaa  wave, 

•»  Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon  "— 
Alas,  it  gleam'd  upon  her  grave! 

When  stretched  on  fever's  sleepless  bed. 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  veins, 
"  Tis  comfort  still,"  I  faintly  said, 

**  That  Thyrza  cannot  know  my  pains;" 
Like  freedom  to  the  time-worn  slave, 

A  boon  'tis  idle  then  to  give. 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  life,  when  Thyrza  ceased  to  live! 

My  Thyrza's  pledge  in  better  days. 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new ! 
How  different  now  thou  meet'st  my  gaze! 

How  tinged  by  time  with  sorrow's  hue! 
The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee 

Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still ! 
Though  cold  as  e'en  the  dead  can  be, 

It  feelsy  it  sickens  with  the  chill. 

Thou  bitter  pledge !  thou  mournful  token ! 

Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  breast! 
S^ill,  still  preserve  that  love  unbroken, 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou'rt  press'd. 
Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes. 

More  hallow'd  when  its  hope  is  fled : 
Oh !  what  are  thousand  living  loves 

To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead? 


EUTHANASIA. 

When  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead, 

Oblivion !  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed! 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there. 
To  weep,  or  wish,  the  coming  blow; 

No  maiden  with  dishevell'd  hair. 
To  feel,  or  feign,  decorous  woe. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth, 
With  no  officious  mourners  near: 

I  would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth, 
Nor  startle  friendship  with  a  tear. 

Yet  Love,  if  Love  in  such  an  hour 
Could  nobly  check  its  useless  sighs, 

Might  then  exert  its  latest  power 
In  her  who  lives,  and  him  who  dies. 

'Twere  sweet,  my  Psyche,  to  the  last 
Thy  features  still  serene  to  see: 

Forgetful  of  its  struggles  past. 

E'en  Pain  itself  should  smile  on  thee. 


But  vain  the  wish — for  Beauty  still 

Will  shrink,  as  shrinks  the  ebbing  breath 

And  women's  tears,  produced  at  will, 
Deceive  in  life,  unman  in  death. 

Then  lonely  be  my  latest  hour. 
Without  regret,  Mrithout  a  groan; 

For  thousands  Death  hath  ceased  to  lower 
And  pain  been  transient  or  unknown. 

"  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go,"  alas! 

Where  all  have  gone,  and  all  must  go ! 
To  be  the  nothing  that  I  >vas 

Ere  bpm  to  life  and  living  woel  * 

Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen, 
Count  o'er  thy  days  from  anguidi  free. 

And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
'Tis  something  l^etter  not  to  be. 


AND  THOU  ART   DEAD,  AS  YOUNG 
AND  FAIR. 

"  Heu,  qnaato  minus  eat  cum  reliquii  venari  quam  tui 


And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 

As  aught  of  monal  birth; 
And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare. 

Too  soon  return'd  to  Earth! 
Though  earth  received  them  in  her  bed. 
And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 

In  carelessness  or  mirth. 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low. 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow. 

So  I  behold  them  not: 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove 
That  what  I  loved,  and  long  must  love. 

Like  common  earth  can  rot; 
To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 
'Tis  nothing  that  I  loved  so  well. 

Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou. 
Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past. 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal. 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal. 

Nor  falsehood  disavow: 
And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 

Or  wrong,  or  cb«uige,  or  fault  in  me. 

The  better  days  of  life  were  ours; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine : 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowi;rs» 

Shall  never  more  be  thine. 
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The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
1  envy  now  too  much  to  weep; 

Nor  need  I  to  repine 
That  all  those  charms  have  pass'd  away, 
I  might  have  watch'd  through  long  decay. 

The  flower  in  ripen'd  bloom  unmatched 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatchM, 

The  leaves  must  drop  away: 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  see  it  pluck'd  to-day; 
Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fade; 
The  night  that  follow*d  such  a  mom 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade : 
Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  pass'd. 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last; 

Extinguish'd,  not  decayed; 
K&  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high. 

As  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep, 

My  tears  might  well  be  shed. 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  vigil  o'er  thy  bed; 
To  gaze,  how  fondly !  on  thy  face. 
To  hold  thee  in  a  faint  embrace, 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head; 
And  show  that  love,  however  vain. 
Nor  thon  nor  I  can  feel  again. 

Yet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain. 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free, 
The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain, 

Than  thus  remember  theel 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Returns  again  to  me,  ^ 

And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught,  except  its  living  years. 


IF  SOMETIMES  IN  THE  HAUNTS  OF 
MEN. 
If  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men 

Thine  image  from  my  breast  may  fade. 
The  lonely  liour  presents  again 

The  semblance  of  thy  gentle  shade: 
And  now  that  sad  and  silent  hour 

Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore, 
And  sorrow  unobserved  may  pour 

The  plaint  she  dare  not  speak  before. 

Oh,  pardon  that  in  crowds  awhile 

I  waste  one  thought  I  owe'to  thee, 
And,  self-condemn*d,  appear  to  smile. 

Unfaithful  to  thy  memory! 
Nor  deem  that  memory  less  dear, 

That  then  I  seem  not  to  repine; 
I  would  not  ibols  should  overhear 

One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  ihifu. 

If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquafPd, 

It  is  not  drained  to  banish  care; 
The  cup  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught, 

That  brings  a  Lethe  for  despair. 
And  could  Oblivion  set  my  soul 

From  all  her  troubled  visions  free, 
I'd  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowl 

That  drown'd  a  single  thought  of  thee. 
For  wert  thou  vanish'd  fVom  my  mind, 

"Where  could  my  vacant  bosom  turn  ? 
And  who  would  then  remain  behind 

To  honv  thine  abandon'd  Urn? 
No,  no — it  is  ray  sorrow's  pride 

That  last  dear  duty  to  fulfil; 
Though  all  the  world  forget  beside 

'Tis  meet  that  I  remember  still. 
For  well  I  know  that  such  had  been 

Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 
Unmourn'd  shall  quit  this  mortal  scene. 

Where  none  regarded  him  but  thou: 
And,  oh !  I  feel  in  that  was  given 

A  blessing  never  meant  for  me; 
Thou  wert  too  like  a  dream  of  heaven 

For  earthly  Love  to  merit  thee. 
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FAI^E  THEE  WELL. 

**  Alas  I  they  had  been  friends  hi  youth; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  trutl ; 
And  constancy  hves  in  realms  above; 
And  life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  m  the  brain; 
«  «  «  «l 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 
They  stood  aloof^  the  scars  remaining. 
like  diffii  which  hnd  been  rent  asunder. 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been," 

CoLBRixxsE^s  CkHstabel, 

Fare  thee  welll  and  if  forever, 

Still  forever,  fare  thee  well : 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  laftj, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over. 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show ! 

Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
'Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  worid  for  this  commend  thee — 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 

Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee. 
Founded  on  another's  woe: 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found. 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me. 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound? 

Vet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not; 

Love  may  sink  by  low  decay, 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away: 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth, 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet. 


These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 

Than  the  wail  above  the  dead; 
Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 

Wake  us  from  a  widow'd  bed. 

And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather* 
When  our  child's  first  accente  flow. 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  "  Father!  " 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego? 

When  her  little  hand  shall  press  thee, 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  press'd. 

Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee. 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless'd! 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  mayst  see. 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

AH  my  faulte  perchance  thou  knowest. 
All  my  madness  none  can  know; 

All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest. 
Wither,  yet  with  i/ue  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow^ 
Bows  to  thee — by  thee  forsaken, 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now: 

But  'tis  done — all  words  are  idle — 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still; 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  Vay  without  the  will. 

Fare  thee  well!  thus  disunited. 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 


A  SKETCH. 

•  Honest— honest  lago  I 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devii,  I  cannot  kill  thee." 

SUAKSPBAR] 

Born  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 
Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress'  head ; 
Next — for  some  gracious  service  unexpress'd, 
And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guess'd — 
Raised  from  the  toilette  to  the  table,  where 
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Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chair. 
With  eje  unmoved,  and  forehead  unabash'd, 
She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  washed. 
Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie, 
The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy. 
Who  could,  ye  gods,  her  next  employment 
An  only  infant's  earliest  governess !  [guess — 
She  taught  the  child  to  Tead,  and  taught'  so 

well. 
That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  leam'd  to  spell. 
An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows, 
As  many  a  nameless  slander  deftly  shows; 
What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art, 
None  know — but  that  high  Soul  secured  the 

heart. 
And  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 
Widi  longing  breast  and  undcluded  ear. 
Foil'd  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind, 
Which  Flattery  fooPd  not,  Baseness  could  not 
Deceit  infect  not,  near  Conugion  soil,  [blind, 
Indolgence  weaken,  nor  Example  spoil, 
Nor  master'd  Science  tempt  her  to  look  down 
On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  frown. 
Nor  Genitis  swell,  nor  beauty  render  vain, 
Xor  Envy  rtiffle  to  retaliate  poio,  [bow, 

Nor  Fortune  change,  Pride  raise,  nor  Passion 
Nor  Virtue  teach  austerity — till  now. 
Serenely  purest  of  htr  sex  that  live. 
But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness — to  forgive; 
Too  shock'd  at  fauUs  her  soul  can  never  know. 
She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  below : 
Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  Virtue's  friend, 
For  Virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend. 

But  to  the  theme,  now  laid  aside  too  long, 
The  baleful  Burthen  of  this  honest  song : 
Though  all  her  former  functions  are  no  more, 
She  rules  the  circle  which  she  served  before. 
If   mothers — none    know   why — before    her 

quake; 
If  daughters  dread  her  for  the  mother's  sake; 
If  early  habits — those  false  links  which  bind 
Ofttimes  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind — 
Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  instil 
The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  will; 
If  like  a  snake  she  steal  within  your  walls. 
Till  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawls; 
If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind, 
And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find; 
What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 
Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks, 
To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells, 
And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells? 
Skill'd  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints, 
W  hile  mingling  truth  with  falsehood — sneers 
with  smilea*- 


'A  thread  of  candor  with  a  web  of  wiles: 
A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming. 
To  hide  her  blpodless  heart's  soul-harden'd 

scheming; 
A  lip  of  lies — a  face  form'd  to  conceal; 
And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel: 
With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown; 
A  cheek  of  parchment,  and  an  eye  of  stone. 
Mark,  how  the  channels  of  her  yellow  blood 
Ooze  to  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  miid. 
Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saffron  mail. 
Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion's  scale — 
(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 
Congenial  colors  in  that  soul  or  face) — 
Look'on  her  features!  and  behold  her  mind 
As  in  a  mirror  of  itself  defined : 
Look  on  the  picture!  deem  it  not  o'ercharged — 
There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged : 
Vet  true  to  **  Nature's  journeymen,"  who  made 
This  monster  when  their  mistress  lefl  off  trade— . 
This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky. 
Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

Oh!    wretch    without    a    tear — without   a 

thought. 
Save  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought— 
The  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when 

thou 
Shalt  feel  far  more  than  thou  inflictest  now; 
Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain, 
And  turn  thee  howling  in  unpiticd  pain. 
May  the  strong  curse  of  crush'd  affections  light 
Hack  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight! 
And  make  thee  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind 
As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind ! 
Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hate, 
Black — as  thy  will  for  others  would  create: 
Till  thy  hard  heart  be  calcined  into  dust, 
And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust. 
Oh,  may  thy  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed, 
The  widow'd  couch  of  fire,   that  thou  hast 

spread!  [with  prayer. 

Then,  when  thou  fain  wouldst  weary  Heaven 
Look  on  thine  earthly  victims — and  despair ! 
Down  to  the  dust! — and, as  thou  rott'staway. 
Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay. 
But  for  the  love  I  bore,  and  still  must  bear. 
To  her  thy  malice  from  all  ties  would  tear — 
Thy  name — thy  human  name — to  every  eye 
The  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high, 
Exalted  o'er  thy  less  abhorr'd  compeers. 
And  festering  in  the  infamy  of  years. 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA. 

When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark, 
And  reason  half  withheld  her  ray. 
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And  hope  but  shed  a  dying  spark 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way; 

In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind, 
And  that  internal  strife  of  heart, 

When  dreading  to  be  deem'd  too  kind. 
The  weak  despair — ^the  cold  depart ! 

When  fortune  changed,  and  love  fled  far. 
And  hatred's  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast. 

Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose  and  set  not  to  the  last. 

Oh !  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light, 
'  That  watch*d  me  as  a  seraph's  eye, 
And  stood  between  me  and  the  night. 
Forever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came. 

Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray- 
Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame. 
And  dash'd  the  darkness  all  away. 

Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine, 
And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook — 

There's  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine 
Than  in  the  world's  defled  rebuke. 

Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree. 
That  still  unbroke,  though  gently  bent. 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a  monument. 

The  winds  might  rend,  the  skies  might  pour, 
But  there  thou  wert — and  still  wouldst  be 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 

To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight. 
Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fall ; 

For  Heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 
The  kind — and  thee  the  most  of  all. 

Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 
Be  broken — thine  will  never  break; 

Thy  heart  can  feel,  but  will  not  move; 
Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake. 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside. 

Were  found  and  still  are  fixed  in  thee; — 

And  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tried. 
Earth  is  no  desert — ev'n  to  me. 


Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling^ 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling. 

Because  it  reminds  m^  of  thine; 
And  when  Winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean. 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me. 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion. 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  ikie. 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver'd. 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave,        ' 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver'd 

To  pain — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me :  | 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn ; 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me; 

Tis  of  thet  that  I  think— hot  of  them. 

Thottgh  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me. 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  foraake. 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me» 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  couldst  shake; 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me; 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly; 
Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defamft  me. 

Nor  mute,  that  the  world  might  beUe. 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it. 
Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one: 

If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

•   'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 

And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me. 
And  more  than  1  once  could  foresee, 

I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me. 
It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  per- 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall,        [ish'd. 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherish'd 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all: 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing, 

in  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA. 
Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined. 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find; 
Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted. 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me. 
And  ihe  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 


EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA. 
My  sister!  my  sweet  sister !  if  a  name 

Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine; 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 

No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine: 
Go  where  1  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same — 

A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny — 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

The  first  were  nothing — had  I  still  the  last. 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness; 

Bi:t  other  claims  and  other  tics  ihou  hast, 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 
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.\  si  range  douni  is  ihy  father's  son*s,  and  past 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress;  I 

Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire's  fate  of  yore— 
lie  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks  | 

Of  perils,  overlooked  or  unforeseen,  | 

I  have  sustain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocks,  j 

The  fault  was  mine;  nor  do  1  seek  to  screen  ' 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox;  | 

I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow. 

The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward : 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  sitice  the  day 

fhatgave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marr*d 
The  gift — a  fate  or  will  that  walk*d  astray; 

And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard, 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  clay : 

But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive, 

ir  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

K'mgdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
1  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old; 

And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  rolPd 

Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away : 
SiHnething — I  know  not  what — does  still  up- 

A  spirit  of  slight  patience : — not  in  vain,  I  hold 

Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me — or  perhaps  a  cold  despair, 

Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur — 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 

(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer. 
And  with  light  armor  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 

Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which  was  not 

The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 

1  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 
In  happy  childhood^  trees,  and  flowers,  and 
brooks, 

Vfhich  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books. 

Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks; 

Aod  even  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 

Some  living  thing  to  love — but  none  like  thee. 

Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  fund  for  contemplation; — to  admire 

Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  .trivial  date;  [spire. 

Bat  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  in 

Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate. 
For  much  I  view,  which  I  could  most  desire. 

And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 

Lovelier^  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 


Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me! — but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 

The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret; 

There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show : — 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 

I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy. 

And  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter'd  eye. 

I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake, 
By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 

Leman's  is  fair;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembiance  of  a  dearer  shore : 

Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make. 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before; 

Though,  likje  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they 

Resigned  forever,  or  divided  far,  [are 

The  world  is  aH  before  me;  I  but  ask  [ply — 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  com- 

It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask. 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 

To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  mask, 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 

She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 

My  sister — till  I  look  again  on  thee. 

X  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one; 

And  that  I  would  not; — for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun* 

The  earliest — even  the  only  paths  for  me — 
Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun,  . 

I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have 

slept; 
/had  not  suffered,  and  M<7M'hadst  not  wept. 

With  false  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do? 

Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew. 

And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make — a 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue;    [name. 

Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care; 

I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day. 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were. 

My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils;  for  I  had  the  share 

Of  life  which  might  have  fill'd  a  century, 

Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come 
I  am  content;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 

Not  thankless, — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal: 
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And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 

My  feelings  further. — Nor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around, 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine; 

We  were  and  are — I  am,  even  as  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign; 

It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart,  [cline 

From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  de- 

We  are  entwined;  let  death  come  slow  or  fast, 

The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  ]s^t ! 


ENDORSEMENT  TO 
THE  DEED  OF  SEPARATION. 

IN  THE  APRIL  OF  1816. 

A  YEAR  ago,  you  swore,  fond  she! 

**  To  love,  to  honor,"  and  so  forth : 
Such  was  the  vow  you  pledged  to  me, 

And  here's  exactly  what  'tis  worth. 


THE  DREAM. 
I. 


Our  life  is  twofold :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence:  Sleep  hath  its  own  world. 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality. 
And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath. 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy; 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts. 
They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toils, 
They  do  divide  our  being;  they  become 
A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time, 
And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity; 
They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past — they  speak 
Like  sibyls  of  the  future;  they  have  power — 
The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain:      [will, 
They  make  us  what  we  were  not — what  they 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by. 
The  dread  of  vanish'd  shadows — are  they  so? 
Is  not  the  past  all  shadow? — What  are  they? 
Creations  of  the  mmd? — The  mind  can  make 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 
I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dream'd 
Perchance  in  sleep;  for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 

n. 
I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
Green,  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such. 


Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scatter'd  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs; — the  hill 
Was  crown'd  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fix'd. 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man : 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gazing — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath. 
Fair  as  herself — but  the  boy  gazed  on  her; 
And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful  \ 
And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youths 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge. 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 
The  boy  had  fewer,  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth. 
And  that  was  shining  on  him;  he  had  look'd 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away; 
He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers; 
She  was  his  voice;  he  did  not  speak  to  her. 
But  trembled  on  her  words;  she  Was  hissight^ 
For  his  eye  follow'd  hers,  and  saw  with  hersj 
Which  color'd  all  his  objects: — ^he  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life. 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts. 
Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flowJ 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  hearj 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 
But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share: 
Her  sighs  were  not  for  him;  to  her  he  was 
Even  as  a  brother — but  no  more;  'twas  machJ 
For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name      ] 
Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow'd  on  him; 
Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a  time-honor'd  race. — It  was  a  name 
Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not— 
and  why?  [loved 

Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer — when  sh< 
Another;  even  now  she  loved  another. 
And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 
Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 


A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparison'd : 
Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 
The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake; — he  was  alone, 
And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro:  anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 
Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of;  then  bl 
lean'd  ['twcfl 

His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook 
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With  a  convulsion — then  arose  again, 
Vnd  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 
iVbat  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears, 
\nd  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet:  as  he  paused. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  re-enter*d  there; 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew, 
For  qnickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his 

heart 
Vas  darkened  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
rbat  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all. 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  gtusp 
He  took  her  hand;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 
K  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came; 
He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow 
Retired,  bat  not  as  bidding  her  adieu,    [steps 
Fortbcf  did  part  with  mutual  smiles;  he  passM 
From  out  the  massy  gate  kA  that  old  Hall, 
\od mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way; 
And  ne'er  repassed  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

IV. 

A  dunge  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Biswas  sprung  to  manhood;  in  the  wilds 
Of  fieiy  climes  he  made  himself  a  home, 
And  liis  soul  drank  their  sunbeams ;  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been;  on  the  sea 
\nd  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer; 
rhere  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
K  part  of  all;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
r(epocing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 
JouchM  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
X  ruia'd  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
)f  those  who  reared  them ;  by  his  sleeping  side 
kood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
A'ere  £uten'd  near  a  fountain;  and  a  man,   ■ 
-bd  ina  flowing  garb,  did  watch,  the  while, 
i^'hile  many  of  his  tribe  slumber'd  aroimd : 
Vnd  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
>o  clowdleas,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful. 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven. 

V. 

I  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
Tie  Lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  One 
Vho  did  not  love  her  better: — in  her  home 
k  thousand  leagues  from  his — her  native  home, 
be  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  Infancy, 
>aaghters  and  sons  of  Beauty, — but  behold! 
fpon  her  fiice  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 
be  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
nd  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
s  if  its  hd  were  chaxged  with  unshed  tears.    \ 


What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  all  she  loved; 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 
Or  ill-repress'd  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
What  could  her  grief  be? — she  had  loved  him 

not, 
Nor 'given  him  caus.^to  deem  himself  beloved; 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  preyM 
Upon  her  mind — a  specOre  of  the  past. 

VI. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  reUirn'4. — I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar — with  a  gentle  bride; 
Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  starlight  .of  his  Boyhood.     As  he  stood 
Even  at  the  aJtar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 
The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude;  and  then — 
As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o*er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced, — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came. 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words. 
And  all  things  reePd  around  him;  he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should 

have  been — 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom *d  hall. 
And  the  remembered  chambers,  and  the  place. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour. 
And  her  who  was  his  destiny, — came  back 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the 

light: 
What  business  had  diey  there  at  such  a  time? 

vn. 
A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love: — oh !  she  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul;  her  mind 
Had  wanderM  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes. 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  was  becdme 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others*  sight  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  ? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies. 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness. 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real ! 

VIII. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore 
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The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone, 
Or  were  at  war  with  him;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  desoltftion,  compassed  round 
With  Hatred  and  Contention;  Pain  was  mixM 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until, 
Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch*  of  old  days. 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power. 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment;  he  lived    [men, 
Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many 
And  made  him  friends  of  mountains:  with  thd 
And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe      [stars 
He  held  his  dialogues;  and  they  did  teach 
To  him  the  magic  of  thfiir  mysteries; 
To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  open'd  wide. 
And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal'd 
A  marvel  and  a  secret. — Be  it  s6. 

IX. 
My  dream  was  past :  it  had  no  furttier  change. 
It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 
Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced 
Almost  like  a  reality — the  one  [out 

To  end  in  madness — both  in  misery. 


LINES 


ON  HEARING  THAT  LADY  BYRON  WAS  ILL. 

And  thou  wert  sad — yet  I  was  not  with  thee! 

And  thou  wert  sick,  and  yet  I  was  not  near; 
Methought  that  joy  and  health  alone  could  be 

Where  I  was  net — and  pain  and  sorrow  here ! 
And  is  it  thus? — it  is  as  I  foretold. 

And  shall  be  more  so;  for  the  mind  recoils 
Upon  itself,  and  the  wrecked  heart  lies  cold, 

While  heaviness  collects  the  shattered  spoils. 
It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strife 

We  feel  benumb'd,  sifid  wish  to  be  no  more. 

But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  shore. 
When  all  is  lost,  except  a  little  life. 
I  am  loo  well  avenged! — but  'twas  my  right! 

•Vhate'er  my  sins  might  be,  thou  wert  not  sent 
To  be  the  Nemesis  who  should  requite — 

Nor  did  Heaven  choose  so  near  an  instru- 
Mcrcy  is  for  the  merciful — if  thou  [ment. 


*  Mithridates  of  Pontus. 


Hast  been  of  such,  'twill  be  accorded,  now. 
Thy  nights  are  banish'd  from  the  realms  o{ 
sleep  !-^ 

Yes!  they  may  flatter  thee,  but  thou  shalt  fed 

A  hollow  agony  which  will  not  heaJ, 
For  thou  art  pillow'd  on  a  curse  too  deep ; 
Thou  hast  sown  in  my  sorrow,  and  must  reap 

The  bitter  harvest  in  a  woe  as  real ! 
.1  have  had  many  foes,  but  none  like  thee; 

For  'gainst  the  rest  myself  I  could  defend. 

And  be  avenged,  or  turn  them  into  friend; 

But  thou  in  safe  implacability  [shielded, 

Hadst  nought  to  dread — in  thy  own  weakness 

And  in  my  love,  which   hath  but  too  mudi 

yielded,  [spare; 

And  spared,  for  thy  sake,  some  I  should  not 
And  thus  upon  the  world — trust  in  thy  truth, 
And  the  wild  fame  of  my  ungovern'd  youtb^ 

On  things  that  were  not*  and  on  things  that 
Even  upon  sueh  a  ^sis  hast  thou  built  [ajre — 
A  monument,  whose  cement  hath  been  ^mk! 
The  moral  Clytemneiitra  of  thy  lord. 
And  hew'd  down  with  an  unsuspected  sword, 
Fame,  peace,  and  hope — and  all  the  better  life 

Which,  bat  for  this  coM  treason  of  thy  hettrt, 
Might  SQilil  have  risen  from  out  the  grave  oj 
And  found  anobler  duly  than  to  part,  [strife, 
Bat  of  thy  virtues  didst  thou  make  a  vice. 

Trafficking  with  diem  in  a  purpose  cold. 

For  present  anger,  and  for  future  gold — 
And  buying  other's  grief  at  any  price. 
And  thus  once  enter'd  into  crooked  ways. 
The  early  truth,  which  was  thy  proper  praise, 
Did  not  still  walk  beside  thee — but  at  times. 
And  with  a  breast  unknowing  its  own  crimes. 
Deceit,  averments  incompatible. 
Equivocations,  and-the  thoughts  which  dwell 

In  Tanus-spfrits — the  significant  eye 
Which  learns  to  lie  with  silence — the  pretext 
Of  prudence,  with  advantages  annex'd — 
The  acquiescence'  in  all  things  which  tend. 
No  matter  how,  to  the  desired  end — 

All  found  a  place  in  thy  philosophy. 
The  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  is  won^ 
I  would  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done  I 
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"  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew  1 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mopgeri.'* 
Shakspbakb. 

"  Such  shamelett  bards  we^h^v* :  and  yet  'tk  true. 
There  are  as  mad,  abandon'd  critics  too." 

Pope. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

All  my  friend^  leaned  and  inleatned,  have  linked  me  not  to  publish  dm  Satire  Mrith  my  name.  If  I  were 
to  be  **  tuoied  from  the  career  of  my  humor  by  quibbies  quick,  und  paper  bullets  of  the  brain/'  I  should  have 
U3mpHed  with  their  counsel ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  terrified  by  abuse,  or  bullied  by  reviewers,  with  or  without 
arms.  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  attacked  none  PerioHall^^  who  did  notoeramence  on  the  offensive.  An  au- 
thor's work*  are  pubuct>roperty :  he  who  purchases  may  judge,  and  pubUshihis  opinion  if  he  pleases ;  and  the 
aittkon  1  ha»re  endeavaTe4  to  commen^drate  may  do  by  me  as  I  nave  done  by  them.  I  dare  say  they  will  suc- 
c«cd  better  in  condemning  my  scribblings  than  in  mending  their  own.  But  my  object  is  not  to  prove  that  I  can 
vike  well,  but,  ifp&ssihle,  to  make  others  wr^e  better. 

As  the  poem  has  met  with  far  more  success  than  I  expected,  I  have  endeavored  in  this  edition  to  make  some 
"tioos  and  alteratlf  ns,  to  render  ^  more  worthy  of  public  perosaL 

la  the  First  Edition  of  this  Satire,  published  aijonymouslv,  fourteen  lines  on  the  subject  of  Bowies'  Pope  were 

ten  by,  and  inserted  at  the  request  of,  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine,*  who  hits  now  in  press  a  volume  of  poetry. 
In  dMt  present  edition  they  are  erased,  and  some  of  my  own  subsdtuted  in  their  stead ;  my  only  reason  for  tlus 
bein^  that  which  1  conceive  would  operate  with  any  other  person  iki  the  same  manner,-^  determination  not  to 
pi^bsh  with  my  name  any  production  which  was  not  entirely  and  exclusively  my  own  oompositk>n. 

Wldi  regard  to  the  real  talerte  of  many  6f  the  i^etical  persons  whose  performances  are  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  the  Ibllo wing  pages,  it  is  presumed  by  the  autoor  that  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  in  the  public 
at  large ;  tfioush,  like  oth«r  sectariss,  each  has  his  separate  tabernacle  of  proselytes,  by  whom  his  abilities  are 
overFated.  his  faults  overlooked,  and  his  metrical  canons  received  without  scrilple  and  without  consideration. 
Kit  the  nnquesrioiuble  possession  of  considerlble  genius 'by  several  of  the  writers  here  censured,  raiders  their 
mental  prostitotien  mcnrtt  to  befegrettcd.  Imbecility  may  be  pitied,  or.  at  worst,  laughed  at  and  forgotten  ;  per- 
verted poweis  demand  the  most  decided  reprehension.  No  one  can  wish  more  than  the  author,  that  some  known 
and  aUe  writer  had  undertaken  their  exposure  ;  but  Mr.  Giffbrd  has  devoted  himself  tq  Massinger.  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  physician,  a  coimtry  practitk>ner  may,  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  be  flowed  to  pre- 
scribe his  nostrum  to  prevent  the  extension  of  so  deplorable  an  epidemic,  provided  there  be  no  quackery  in  his 
ireattuent  of  the  malady.  A  caustic  is  here  offered,  as  it  i»  to  be  feared  nothing  short  of  actual  cautery  can  re- 
cover the  numerous  patients  afflieted  with  the  present  prevalent  and  distressing  raHet  for  rhyming- 

As  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  it  would  indeed  require  a  Herctdes  to  crush  the  Hydra ;  but  if  the  author 
oeceedsin  merely  "bruising  one  of  the  heads  of  the  serpent,"  though  his  own  hand  should  suffer  in  the  encoun- 
ter, he  v91  be  ftaiply  satisfied. 

«  Mr.  Hobhouse. 


Still  must  I  hear? — shall  hoarse  Fitzgerald!     Oh!    nature's  hoblest  gift — my  grey -goose 

Ills  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall,  [bawl*  quill! 

And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews     1  Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will. 


SJiould  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my 
muse?  pwrong: 

Prepare    for    rhyme — 1*11    publish,    nght    or 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 


•IsuTA-noii: 
"Semper  t%o  auditor  tantum?  nunquamne  reponam, 
Vexatus  toties  raud  llieseidc  Codri  V — 

JUVBNAL,  Sat,  X. 
Mr.  Ftt^erald,  iacetiously  termed  by  Cobbctt  the 
"  Small  Beer  Poet,*'  inflicts  his  annual  tribute  of  verse  on 


Torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men ! 
The  pen !  foredoomM  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labor,  big  with  verse  or  prose, 
Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  may  de- 
ride, 


the  "  Literary  Fund :"  not  content  with  writing,  he 
spouts  in  person,  after  the  company  have  imbibed  a  rea- 
sonable quantity  of  bad  port,  to  enable  them  to  1 

the  ope  ratio... 
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The  lover's  solace  and  the  author's  pride. 
What  wits,  what  poets,  dost  thou  daily  rai%e! 
How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  praise  \ 
Condemn'd  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite, 
With  all  the  pages  which  'twas  thine  to  write. 
But  thou,  at  least,  mine  owh  especial  pen ! 
Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again, 
Our    task  complete,  like  Hamet's,  shall  be 

free;* 
Though  spum'd  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me: 
Then  let  us  soar  to-day;  no  common  theme, 
No  eastern  vision,  no  distemper'd  dream 
Inspires — our  path,  though  fiill  of  thorns,  is 

plain:  . 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  Vice  triumphant  holds  her  sovereign 
Obey'd  by  all  who  nought  beside  obey ;    [sway, 
When  Folly,  frequent  harbinger  of  crime. 
Bedecks  her  cap  with  bells  of  every  chime; 
When  knaves  and  fools  combined  o*er  all  pre- 
And  weigh  tbeir  justice  in  a  golden  scale :  [vail. 
E'en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers. 
Afraid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears. 
More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe, 
And  shrink  from  ridicule,  though  not  from  law. 

Such  is  the  force  of  wit!  but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song: 
The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
A  keener  weapon,  and  a  mightier  hand. 
Still  there  are  follies,  e'en  for  me  to  chase. 
And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  the  race: 
Laugh  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fame; 
The  cry  is  up,,  and  scribblers  are  my  game. 
Speed,  Pegasus ! — ye  strains  of  great  and  small. 
Ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  you  all! 
I  too  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 
I  pour'd  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme: 
A  schoolboy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame: 
I  printed— older  children  do  the  same. 
Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print; 
A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in't. 
Not  that  a  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave : 
This  Lambe  must  own,  since  his  patrician  name 
Fail'd   to  preser\'e   the   spurious   farce   from 

shame.f 
No  matter,  George  continues  still  to  write,J 
Though  now  the  name  is  veil'd  from  public 

sight. 
Moved  by  the  great  example,  I  pursue 


The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review : 
Not  seek  great  Jefirey's,  yet  like  him  will  be 
Self-constituted  judge  of  poesy. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  censure — critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackneyed  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote. 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote; 
A  mind  well  skill'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fault: 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt; 
To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet, 
His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet: 
Fear  not  to  lie,  'twill  seem  a  sharper  hit; 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  'twill  pass  for  wit; 
Care  not  for  feeling — pass  your  proper  jest. 
And  £tand  a  critic,  hated,  yet  caressM. 

And  shall  we  own  such  judgment?    No:  as 
Seek  roses  in  December — ice  in  June;    Fsoon 
Hope  constancy  in. wind,  or  com  in  chaff; 
Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph. 
Or  any  other  thing  that's  false,  before 
Y6u  trust  in  critics,  who  themselves  are  sore; 
Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  misled 
By  Jeffrey's  heart,  or  Lambe's  Boeotian  head.* 
To  these  young  tyrants,f  by  themselves  mis- 
placed, 
Combined  usurpers  on  (he  throne  of  taste; 
To  these,  when  authors  bend  in  humble  awe, 
And  hail  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as 

law-— 
While  these  are  censors, 'twould  be  sin  to  spare, 
While  such  are  critics,  why  should  I  forbear? 
But  yet,  So  near  all  modern  worthies  run, 
'Tis  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  shun; 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike. 
Our  bards  and  censors  are  so  much  alike. 

Then  should  you  ask  me,  why  I  venture  o'crj 
The  path  that  Pope  and  Gifford  trod  before: 
If  not  yet  sicken'd,  you  can  still  proceed: 
Go  on;  my  rhyme  will  tell  you  as  you  read. 
*«  But  hold  !"  exclaims  a  friend,  *'  here's  some 

neglect : 
This — that — and  t'other  line  seem  incorrect." 
What  then  ?  the  ^elf-same  blunder  Pope  has 

got,  [not:"— 

And  careless   Dryden — **  Ay,   but    Pye    has 


*  Ckl  Hamet  Beoengeli  promises  repose  to  hk  pen  in 
the  last  chapter  of  Don  Quixote.  Oh  thatjour  voluml« 
nous  gentry^  would  follow  the  example  of  Cid  Hamet 
Benen^elil 

t  This  ingenious  youth  b  mentioned  more  particularly, 
with  his  production,  in  another  place. 

X  In  the  Edinburgh  Review. 


*  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Lambe  are  the  Alpha  and  Ome- 
ga, the  ilrst  and  the  last,  of  the  Edinburgh  RtnUm:  the 
others  are  mentioned  hereafter, 
t  iMrrxTioN : 

"  Stulta  est  Clementia,  cum  tot  ubique 
occurras  peiiture  parcerc  chanae."— 

JUVBNAL.  S«/,  I. 

IIiotation: 

"  Cur  tamen  hoc  Ubeat  potius  decurrere  campo 
Per  qoem  magnus  equos  Auruncae  fleadt  aluaut^a* 
Si  vacat  et  pladdi  ratiooem  adaitdds,  edam.*^^.' 
Jinr«HAu5^.u 
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Indeed ! — *tis  granted,  faith ! — but  what  care  I  ? 
Better  to  err  with  Pope  than  shine  with  Pye. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  days 
Ignoble  themes  obtain'd  mistaken  praise, 
When  sense  and  wit  with  poesy  allied, 
No  fabled  graces,  flourish'd  side  by  side; 
From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew, 
And,  rear'd  by  taste,  bloom'd  fairer  as  they 

grew. 
Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a  Pope's  pure  strain 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in 

vain; 
A  polishM  nation's  praise  aspired  to  claim. 
And  raised  the  people's,  as  the  poet's  fame. 
Like  him  great  Dry  den  pour'd  the  tide  of  song, 
In  stream  less  smooth,   indeed,  yet   doubly 

strong.  [way*s-|-  melt — 

Then  Congreve's*  scenes  could  cheer,  or  Ot- 
For  nature  then  an  English  audience  felt. 
But  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace, 
When  all  to  feebler  bards  resign  their  place? 
Yet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  are  cast, 
When  taMe  and  reason  with  those  times  are 

past. 
Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page, 
Survey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age; 
This  truth  at  least  let  satire's  self  allow, 
No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complained  of  now. 
The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labor  groans, 
And  printer's  devils  shake  their  weary  bones; 
While  Soutbey's    epics    cram   the   creaking 

shelves,  [twelves. 

And     Litlle'sJ   lyrics     shine    in   hot-press'd 
Thus  saith   the  preacher:  *«  Nought  beneath 

the  sun  [run : 

Is  new;"  yet  still  from  change  to  change  we 
What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass! 
The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas, 
la  turns  appear,  to  make  the  vulgar  stare, 
Tni  the  swollen  bubble  bursts — and  all  \t  air! 
Xor  less  new  schools  of  Poetry  arise. 
Where  dull  pretenders  grapple  for  the  prize: 
O'er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail; 
Eidi  country  book-club  bows  the  knee  to  Badl, 
And,  hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  throne, 
Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own; 
Some  leaden  calf — but  whom  it  matters  not. 
From   soaring  Southey  down   to  grovelling 

StotLg 


*DrainatBt;  author  oiLcvt/or  Lcve,  &c,  &c. 

ik  dramatitt;  the  author  cSVem'ce  Preserved,  &c..  &c 

IT.  Moore,  who  published  at  first  under  the  name  of 


|9|dCI»  better  known  in  the  MerningPost  by  die  name 
of  Bnis*  'Vtim  penon  is  at  present  the  most  profound 
explorer  of  the  bathos.    1  remember,  when  the  reigning 


Behold!  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling 
For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review :  [crew. 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace, 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race; 
Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode; 
And  tales  of  terror  jostle  on  the  road ; 
Immeasurable  measures  move  along; 
For  simpering  folly  loves  a  varied  song. 
To  strange  mysterious  dulness  still  the  friend, 
Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 
Thus   Lays  of  Minstrels — may  they  be   the 

last!*—  [blast; 

On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the 
While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites. 
That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights; 
And  goblin  brats,  of  Gilpin  Horner's  brood,f 
Decoy  young  border  nobles  through  the  wood. 
And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high. 
And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows 

why; 
While  high-born  ladies  in  their  magic  cell. 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell, 


&mfly  left  Portugal,  a  special  ode  of  Master  Stott's  be- 
ginning thus  (Stott  loquuur  quoad  Hibemia): 

"Princely  ofispring  of  Braganxa, 
Erin  greets  thee  with  a  stanza/'  &c. 

Also  a  soimet  to  Rats,  well  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  a 
most  thtmdering  ode,  commencing  as  follows; 

"  Oh  for  a  lay  t  loud  as  the  surge 
'    That  lashes  Lapland's  sounding  shore  I " 

Lord  have  mercv  on  us !  the  Lay  o/ik*  Last  Minstrel 
was  nothing  to  this. 

•See  the  Lay  o/tk*  Last  Minetrel^ pateim.  Never 
was  anv  plan  so  incoogruous  and  absurd  as  the  grotmd- 
work  of  this  production.  The  entrance  of  Thunder  and 
L^htning  prologuising  to  Bayes*  Tragg;dy,  imfortunately 
takes  away  the  merit  of  originality  Ir^  the  dialcwue  be> 
tween  Messieurs  the  Spirits  of  Flood  and  Fell  in  the  first 
canto.  Then  we  have  the  amiable  William  of  Deloraine, 
"a  stark  mosstrooper,"  videlicet,  a  happy  compound  of 
poacher,  dieep-stealev  and  highwayman.  The  propriety 
of  his  magical  lady's  injunction  not  to  read  can  only  be 
equalled  by  his  candid  acknowledgment  of  his  indepen- 
dence of  the  trammels  of  spelling,  although,  to  use  his 
own  el^ant  phrase,  *'  'twas  his  neck- verse  su  Harribee." 
I.  e,  thc^galloMTS. 

tThe  biography  of  Gilpin  Homer,  and  the  marvellous 
pedestrian  page,  who  travelled  twice  as  fiist  as  hb  mas- 
ter's horae,  without  the  aid  ot  seven-leagued  boots,  are 
cfufs'^etuvrt  in  the  improvement  of  taste.  For  inci- 
dent we  have  the  invisible,  but  by  no  means  sparing  box 
on  the  ear  bestowed  on  the  page,  and  the  entrance  of  a 
knight  and  Chaiger  into  the  castle,  under  the  very  natu- 
ral disguise  of  a  wain  of  hay.  Marmion,  the  hero  of  the 
latter  romance,  is  exactly  what  William  of  Deloraine 
would  have  been,  had  he  been  able  to  read  and  write. 
The  poem  was  manu&ctured  for  Messrs.  Constable, 
Murray  and  Miller,  worshipful  book-sellers,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  recdpt  of  a  sum  of  money;  and  truly,  con- 
sidering the  inn)iratk>n,  it  is  a  very  creiutable  production . 
If  Mr.  Scott  will  write  for  hire,  let  him  do  his  best  for  his 
paymasters,  but  not  di^prace  his  genius,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly great,  by  a  repetitkNH  di  black-letter  ballad  I 
imitations.  ^->  j  I 
JigitizedbyCjOOgle                         J 
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Despatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard's  grave, 
And  Hght  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his 
^The  golden -crested  haughty  Marmion,     [roan, 
Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight, 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace; 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 
And  3iink'st  thou,  Scott!  by  vain  conceit  f>er- 

chance. 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance. 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half  a  crown  per  line? 
No!  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fade. 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame: 
Still  for  stern  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain ! 
And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain ! 
Such  be  their  meed,  such  stUl  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard! 
For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son, 
And  bid  a  long  «*  good-night  to  Marmion."* 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plaudits 
now;  [bow; 

These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must 
While  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  forgot, 
Resign  their  hallow'd  bays  to  Walter  Scott. 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  muse  was 

young. 
When  Homer  swept  the  lyre,  and  Maro  sung. 
An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim. 
While  awe-struck   nations  haiPd  the  magic 

name: 
%  The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  ap]>ear8 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  years. f 
Empires  have  moulder'd  from  the  face  of  earth, 
Tongue$  have  expired  with  those  who  gave 

them  birth, 
Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give. 
As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  live. 
Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards  content, 
On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labor  spent; 
With  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies. 
Behold  the  ballad-monger  Southey  rise! 


To  him  let  CamoCns,  Milton,  Tasso  yield. 
Whose  annual  strains,like  armies,take  the  field 
First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance. 
The  scourge   of  England,  and  the  boast 

France! 

Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for  a  witd^ 
Behold  her  statue  placed  in  glory's  niche; 
Her  fetters  burst,  and  just  released  from  prison^ 
A  virgin  phoenix  from  her  ashes  risen. 
Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on,* 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wondrous  son^ 
Domdaniel's  dread  destroyer,  who  o'erthrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e'er  kneWi 
Immortal  hero!  all  thy  foes  overcome. 
Forever  reign — the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb!         1 
Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face,  ] 

Well  wert  thou  doom'd  the  last  of  all  thy  race!  i 
Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  hence. 
Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense! 
Now,  lastand  greatest,  Madoc  spreads  his  sails. 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  prince  in  Wales; 
Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  travellers  do, 
More  old  than  Mandeville's,  and  not  so  true. 
O!  Southey!  Southey!  cease  thy  varied  song rf 
A  bard  may  chant  too  often  and  too  long: 
As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy  spare ! 
A  fourth,  alas,  were  more  than  we  could  bear. 
But  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  world  can  say. 
Thou  Still  wilt  verseward  plod  thy  weary  way; 
If  still  in  Berkley  ballads  most  uncivil. 
Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil.J 
The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue: 
•*  God  help  thee,"  Southey,  and  thy  readers 

too.§ 

Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  school. 
That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 
The  simple  Wordsworth,  frimer  of  a  lay 


•  ••  Good-night  to  Marmion  '*— the  pathetic  and  also 
prophetic  exclamation  of  Henry  Blount,  Esquire,  on  the 
death  of  honest  Marmion. 

t  As  the  Odvtsey  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  story 
of  the  Jiiad,  they  may  almost  be  dassed  as  one  grand 
historical  poem,  hi  alluding  to  Milton  and  Tasso»  we 
consider  the  PartutiuLatt  and  GitruttUemme  Libtr- 
ata  as  their  standard  efforts ;  since  neither  the  ytrusa^ 
iem  Cfittamerrd  of  the  Italian,  nor  the  Paradise  Rt' 
gained  oi  the  English  bard,  obtained  a  proportiooate 
celebrity  to  their  former  poems.  Query  :  Which  <^  Mr. 
bouthey's  will  survive  \ 


*  Thalaba^  Mr.  Southey's  second  poem,  is  written  in 
open  defiance  of  precedent  and  poetry.  Mr.  S.  wisfaedi 
to  produce  sometning  iM>vel,  and  succeeded  to  a  nfcifp^. 
Joan  ^  Arc  was  marvellous  enouch,  but  'JkadaHm.  was 
one  of  those  poems  "  whkh,"  in  the  words  of  Fotmki, 
"will  he  read  when  Homer  and  Viigil  are  forgotten, 
hot— nUiili  then.** 

t  We  beg  Mr.  Southey's  pardon ;  "  Madoc  diadains 
Ae  degraded  title  of  epic"  See  Im  preface.  Whv  is 
epic  (kgradedt  and  by  whomt  Certainly  the  bte 
romaimts  of  Masters  Ootde,  Laureat  Pye.  OgUvy,  Hole, 
and  gentle  Mistren  Cowley,  have  not  exalted  the  epic 
muse ;  but  as  Mr.  Southey^K  poem  "  disdains  the  a|q>el- 
latjon,"  allow  us  to  ask — Has  he  substituted  anything 
better  in  its  stead  ?  or  must  he  be  content  to  rival  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of 
his  verse? 

tS^  The  Old  Woman qf  Berkley »  a  ballad  by  Mr. 
Southey,  wherein  an  aged  gentlewoman  is  carried  away 
by  BeelMbub  on  a  "  high  trotting  horse." 

iXhe  last  Une,  *'God  help  thee."  it  an  evideaC 
plmutei  from  the  "  Anti-Jacobin  "  to  Mr.  Soulli^.  oo 
hiTDactytics.  "  God  help  thoe.  siUy  one."— PMtty  of 
the  "  ^ti'Jacobin,"  page  ^x^ 
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ILa  soft  as  evening  in  his  favorite  May, 
Who  warns  his  friend  « to  shake  off  toil  and 
trouble,  [double;"* 

And   quit    his   books,   for   fear   of  growing 
>rho,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose; 
Convincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain. 
Poetic  souls  delight  m  prose  insane; 
And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 
Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 
\  Thus,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  idiot  mother  of  **  an  idiot  boy;" 
A  moon-struck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way. 
And,  like   bis  bard,  confounded   night  with 

<J«y;t 

"iio  dose  on  each  pathetic  part  he  diyells. 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells. 
That  all  who  view  the  **  idiot  in  his  glory," 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here. 
To  tnrgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear  ? 
Though  themes  uf  innocence  amuse  him  best, 
Yet  still  obscurity's  a  welcome  guest. 
If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 
To  him  who  takes  a  pixy  for  a  muse,t 
Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soa^  to  elegise  an  ass. 
'^  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind, 
He  brays  the  laureat  of  the  long-ear'd  tribe. 

Oh!  wonder-working  Lewis!  monk  or  bard, 
Who  fain  wouldst  make  Parnassus  a  church- 
yard! 
Lo!  wreaths  of  y^w,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow. 
Thy  muse  a  sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  thou! 
Whether  on  ancient   tombs  thou   tak'st   thy 

stand. 
By  gibb'ring  spectres  hail'd,  thy  kindred  band ; 
Or  tracest  chaste  descriptions  on  thy  page. 
To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age; 
All  hail,  M.P.!§  from  whose  infernal  brain 


•lyrical  Ballads,  page  ^^Tht   TabUt  Turned, 
\. 
'  ^E'  ^P*  °^y  fric°<l>  ^^^  clear  your  looks ; 

Why  alt  thb  tofl  and  trouble  r 
Up,  bp*  my  friend,  and  quit  yotir  books. 
Or  surely  you^U  grow  double." 
tMr.  W^  in  ha  preface,  Ubort  hard  to  prove  that 
pwcanri  verMain  mnch  the  same ;  and  certainly  his 
jilUili  mill  wactice  are  strictly  conformable: 
**  And  thus  to  Beirjr's  question  he 

Made  answer,  like  a  traveller  bold. 
The  cock  did  cTow  to-whoo,  to-whoo. 
And  die  sun  did  shine  so  cold."  &c.,  &c. — 
Lyrical  Ballads t  page  129. 
X  Colctid^s  Poems,  page  xx.  Songs  qf  the  Pixies,  i. 
e^  Devonshire  fiuries ;  p.  43,  we  have  Lines  ta  a  Young 
La4y  :  aaiH  p.  53  Lines  (0  a  Voung  Ass. 

("For  every  one  knows  little  Mattes  an  M.  P."^-See 
I  Poem  to  Mr.  Lewis,  in  Hhe  SiaUsfnant  siqwosed  to  be 
I  by  Mr.  JekyU. 


Thin -sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train; 
At  whose  command  «*  grim  women  "  throng 

in  crowds. 
And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  clouds, 
With\"  small, grey  men,"  **  wild  yagers,"  and 

what  not. 
To  crown  wiA  honor  thee  and  Walter  Scott; 
Again,  all  hail!  if  talcs  like  thine  may  please, 
St.  Liike  alone  can  ranquish  the  disease; 
Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  ■ 

dwell. 
And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell. 

Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire,  [flush'd. 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheek  by  passion 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames 

are  hush'd? 
'Tis  Little!  young  Catullus  of  his  day. 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  his  lay! 
Grieved  tO'  condemn,  the  muse  must  still  be 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust,     [just. 
Pure  is  the  flame  which  o'er  her  altar  burns; 
From  grosser  incense  with  disgust  she  turns; 
Yet  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o'er. 
She  bids    thee   "mend  thy  line  and  sin  no 

more." 

For  thee,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song, 
To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 
Hibernian    Strangford!    with    thine   eyes   of 

blue,*  , 
And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  auburn  hue. 
Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick   miss 

admires. 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires, 
Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  yield  thine  author's 

sense, 
Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a  false  pretence. 
Think'st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a  higher  place, 
By  dressing  Camo&is  in  a  suit  of  lace?  f 
Mend,  Strangford!  mend  thy  morals  and  thy 

taste; 
Be  warm,  but  pure;  be  amorous,  but  be  chaste; 
Cease  to  deceive;  thy  pilfer'd  harp  restore, 
Nor  teach  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

Behold! — ye  tarts!  one  moment  spare  the 
text, 
Haylcy's  last  work,  and  worst — until  his  next; 
Whether  he  spin  poor  couplets  into  plays. 


^The  reader  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation  of 
this,  may  refer  to  Stran^ord's  Camofns,  p.  xaj.  note  to 
page  56.  or  to  the  last  page  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
of  Strangfbrd's  Camoifns. 

t  It  b  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  things  given  to 
the  public  as  Poems  of  Camo^ns,  are  no  more  to  be 
found  in  the  original  Portuguese  than  in  the  Song  ol 
Solomon. 
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Or  damn  the  dead  with  purgatorial  praise, 
His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same, 
Forever  feeble  and  forever  tame.  [shine  I 

Triumphant    first     see    Temper'' s    Triumphs 
Al  least  I'm  sure  they  triumphed  over  mine. 
Of  Music* 5  Triumphs ^  all  who  read  may  swear 
That  luckless  music  never  triumphed  there.* 

Moravians,  rise!  bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  devotion — Lo!  the  Sabbath  bard, 
Sepulchral  Grahame,  pours  his  notes  sublime 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e*en  aspires  to  rhyme; 
Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch; 
And,  undisturbed  by  conscientious  qualms, 
Perverts    the    Prophets,    and    purloins    the 
Psalms.f 

Hail,  Sympathy!  thy  soft  idea  brings 
A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things, 
And  shows,  still  whimpering  through  three- 
score of  years. 
The  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers, 
And  art  thou  not   their  prince,  harmonious 

Bowles! 
Thou  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  souls? 
Whether  thou  sing'st  with  equal  ease  and  grief 
The  fall  of  empires  or  a  yellow  leaf; 
Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  tells 
What    merry   sounds   proceed   from  Oxford 

bells  ;t 
Or,  still  in  bells  delighting,  finds  a  friend 
In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend; 
Ah !  how  much  juster  were  thy  muse's  hap. 
If  to  thy  bells  thou  wouldst  but  add  a  cap; 
Delightful  Bowles!  still  blessing  and  still  blest, 
All  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best. 
'Tis  thine,  with  gentle  Little's  moral  song. 
To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng! 
With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tears. 
Ere  miss  as  yet  completes  her  infant  years; 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  are  vain — 
She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little's  purer  strain 
Now  to  sod  themes  thou  scomest  to  confine 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine; 


"Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain,"* 
Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again; 
Where  all  Discoveries  jumbled  from  the  flood. 
Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  in  mud, 
By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  every  book. 
From  Captain  N-oah  down  to  Captain  Cook. 
Nor  this  alone;  but,  pausing  on  the  road. 
The  bard  sighs  forth  a  gentle  episode  ;f 
And   gravely    tells — attend,   each   beauteous 

miss! — 

When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss. 
Bowles!  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell. 
Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man! — at  least  they  sell. 
But  if  some  new-bom  whim,  or  larger  bribe. 
Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a 

scribe;  [fcar'd. 

If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunCes 
Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  re<rered; 
If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius  from  the  first 
Have  foiled  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst. 
Do  thou  essay;  each  fault,  each  failing  scan; 
The  first  of  poets  was,  alas !  but  m&n. 
Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  eir*ry  pearl. 
Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Curll;t 
Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 
Perch  on  thy  pen  and  flutter  o'er  3iy  page; 
Aflect  a  candor  which  thou  canst  not  fed. 
Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  zeal; 
Write,  as  if  St.  John's  soul  could  still  inspire. 
And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet  did  for  hire.g 
Oh !  hadst  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time. 
To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  wiA  Ralph   to 

rhyme;  I 

Throng'd  with  the  rest  around  his  living  bead. 
Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead; 


*  Hayley's  two  most  notorious  vome  productions  are 
THmmpktcf  Thmper  and  TVimmpks  ^  MmHc.  He 
has  alio  wr&en  much  comody  in  rhyme,  episdei,  &c., 
&c  As  he  is  rather  an  elennt  writer  of  notes  and  bi 
ography,  let  us  recommend  Pope's  advice  to  Wycherley 
lo  Mx»  H.'s  consideration,  viz. :  "  to  convert  hk  poetry 
into  prose/'  which  may  eiufly  be  done  by  taking  away 
the  final  syllable  of  each  couplet. 

tMr.  Grahame  has  poured  forth  two  volumes  of  cant, 
under  the  name  of  Sabbath  IValht  and  BiHical  Pic- 
turtt. 

X  See  BowWs  Sonnets,  ftc— 5^im^  U  Ojtf^rd  and 
Stanwa*  en  hearing  thg  B*U*  ^  OtUnd, 


Awake  a  kmder,"  &c,  &c.,  is  the  fint  line  in 
Bowles's  ^irit  ^  Ditcowry*  <i  very  spirited  and  pretty 
dwarf  epic  Among  other  exquisife  Imes  we  have  the 
following: 

"Aki«  .  . 

Stole  on  the  listening  silence,  never  yet 

Here  heard;  they  trembled  even  as  if  the  power,"  ftc 
That  is,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kis,  very 
much  astonished,  as  well  they  might  be,  at  tudi'  a  phe- 
nomenon. 

t  The  episode  here  aUiided  to  b  the  story  of  "Robert 
a  Machin''  and  "  Anna  d'Arfct,"  a  pair  oT  copttant 
foTers,  who  performed  die  Idis  above  menttonrd,  that 
startled  the  woods  of  Madeira. 

X  Curll  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  tiie  Jhnuiad,  and  wat 
a  bookseller.  Lord  Fanny  is  the  poetical  name  of  L^rd 
Hervey,  author  <A  Lints  ta  tht  Jmitattr  ^H^act. 

I  Lord  BoVi^broke  hired  Mallet  to  traduce  Pope  after 
hb  decease,  because  the  poet  had  retained  some  copies 
of  a  work  by  Lord  Bolinabroke  (the  PaMoi  Kinf), 
which  that  spleodki  but  malignant  genim  had  ofderea  ta 
be  destroyed. 

I  "Dennis  die  critic  and  Ralph  the  rhymester.  , 

?^"'^  yf^^Hr? '  while  Ralph  to  Cyn^ahowK 
*^''"*'*  T mm, ye Ofwli   ' 


Makii«  ni^(ht  hideous;  answer  I 


.Vmmeimd. 
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A  meet  reward  had  crown'd  thy  glorious  gains, 
And  linked  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  thy  pains.* 

Another  epic!    Who  inflicts  again 
More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men? 
Ikrotian  Cottle,  rich  Bristowa's  boast, 
Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast. 
And  sends  his  goods  to  market — all  alive! 
Lines  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty-five? 
Fresh  fish  from  Helicon!  who'll  buy,  who*ll 

buy? 
The  precious  bargain's  cheap— in  faith,  not  I. 
Vour  turtle-feeder's  verse  must  needs  be  flat. 
Though  Bristol  bloat  him  with  the  verdant  fat ; 
If  Commerce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain. 
And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  lyre  in  vain. 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold,    [sold 
Condemn'd  to  make'the  b«oks  which  once  he 
Oh,  Amos  Cottle! — Phoebus!  what  a  name 
To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame! — 
Oh,  Amos  Cottle!  for  a  moment  think 
What  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen  and  ink  I 
When  thus  devoted  to  poetic-  dreams, 
Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams? 
Oh !  pen  perverted !  paper  misapplied ! 
Had  Cottle  still  adorned  the  counter's  side,f 
Bent  o'er  the  desk,  or,  bom  to  useful  toils. 
Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils, 
Plow'd,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  with  lusty  limb, 
He  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  I  of  him. 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  infernal  steep 
Rolls  the  huge  rock,  whose  motions  ne'er  may 

sleep. 
So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond,  heaves 
Dull  Maurice  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves  1% 
Smooth,  solid  monuments  of  mental  paiiU 
The  petri&ctions  of  a  plodding  brain. 
That,  ere  they  reach  the  top,  fall  lumbering 
back  again. 

With  broken  lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 
Lo!  sad  Alcaeus  wandets  down  the  vale; 
Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloom'd 

at  last. 
His  hopes  have  perish'd  by  the  northern  blast : 


•  See  Bowles's  late  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  for  which 
be  wcelred  ^300;  thus  Mr.  B.  has  experienced  bow 
aaca  easier  tt  li  to  profit  by  the  reputation  of  another 
fhaa  to  elevate  hb  own. 

t  Mr.  Cottle,  Aomm.  JoMph.  1  don't  know  which,  but 
OM  or  botfa»  ooce  teUers  of  books  they  dkl  not  write, 
a»d  now  writen  of  books  that  do  not  selU  have  puUished 
a  pair  of  cpscs:  X^r«(^-{poor  Alfired  I  Pye  has  been  at 
h;sti  too  X^—Aifrtd  and  the  PmU<tf  Cmmbria, 

X  Mr.  Maurice  badi  maau&ctured  the  component 
paxti  of  apondcrooi  quarto,  upon  the  Jk«a/ikr  0fRick' 
mmmd  Hut,  aad  tiie  like:  h  alw  takes  in  a  <tenning 
viewafTtafuham  Green,  Hammemnith,  Brtntford,  Old 
and  Haw,  sad  the  parts  adjacent 


Nipp'd  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales. 
His  blossoms  Mrither  as  the  blast  prevails! 
O'er  his  lost  works  let  classic  Sheffield  weep; 
May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep!* 

Yet,  say !  why  should  the  bard  at  once  resign 
His  claim  to  favor  from  the  sacred  Nine? 
Forever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  northern   wolves,  that   still   in  darkness 

prowl; 
A  coward  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  prey. 
By  hellish  instinct  all  that  cross  their  way; 
Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  tlie  dead. 
No  mercy  find— these  harpies  must  be  fed. 
Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field? 
Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat. 
Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur's 
Seat?t 

Health  to  immortal  Jeffrey !  once,  in  name, 
England  could  boast  a  judge  almost  the  same; 
In  soul  so  like,  so  merciful,  yet  just. 
Some  think  that  Satan  has  resign'd  his  trust, 
Ai)d  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  again. 
To  sentence  letters,  as  he  sentenced  men. 
With  hand  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black. 
With  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  rack; 
Bred  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
As  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a  flaw; 
Since  well  instruct  in  the  patriot  schpol 
To 'fail  at  party,  though  a  pa^ty  tool. 
Who  knows,if  chance  his  patrons  should  restore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before. 
His  scribbling  toils  some  recompense   may 

meet. 

And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  judgment-seat? 
Let  Jeffreys'  shade  indulge  the  pious  hope, 
And  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a  rope: 

Heir  to  my  virtues!  man  of  equal  mind! 
Skill'd  to  condemn  as  to  induce  mankind. 
This  cord  receive,  for  thee  reserved  with  care, 
To  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear." 

Health  to  great  Jeffrey !  Heaven  preserve  his 
life 
T6  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars. 
Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars.' 
Cati  none  remember  that  eventful  day^ 
That  ever-glorious,  almost  fatal  fray. 
When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye. 


*  Poor  Montgomery,  though  praised  by  every  English 
Review,  has  been  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edtntmrgh. 
After  all,  the  bard  of  Sheffield  is  a  man  of  considerable 
genius;  bis  Wanderer  ^Switurland  b  worth  a  thou« 
sand  l^ricml  BaUada,  and  at  least  fifty  **degraded 
epfcs.*^ 

t  Arthur^  Seat,  the  hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 
Jigitizfd  by  Google 
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And   Bow-Street  myrmidons  stood  laaghing 

by?* 
Oh    day  disastrous!  on  her  firm-set  rock, 
Dunedin's  castle  felt  a  secret  shock; 
Dark  roU'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 
Low  groan'd  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the 

north; 
Tweed  ruffled  half  his  waves  to  form  a  tear, 
The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career  ;t 
Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base, 
The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 
The  Tolbooth  felt — for  marble  sometimes  can. 
On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man — 
The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charms. 
If  Jeffrey  died,  except  within  her  armsrj 
Nay,  last,  not  least,  on  that  portentous  morn, 
The  sixteenth  storey,  where  himself  was  bom» 
His  patrimonial  garret,  fell  to  ground, 
And  pale  Edina  shuddered  at  the  sound: 
StrewM  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white 

reams, 
Flow*d  all  the  Canongate  with  ii^ky  streams; 
This  of  his  candor  seemM  the  sable  dew, 
That  of  his  valor  showM  the  bloociless'  hue; 
And  all  with  justice  deemM  the  two  combined 
The  mingled  emblems  of  his  tnighty  mind. 
But  Caledonia's  goddess  hover*d  o'er  [Moore; 
The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of 
Froip  either  pistol  snatch'd  the  vengeful  lead. 
And  straight  re^dr'd  it  to  her  favorite's  head; 
That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetk  power, 
Caught  it,  as  Dana6  caught  the  golden  shower. 
And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce 

refine, 
Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine,  [again, 
"  My  son,"  she  cried,  •*  ne'er  thirst  for  gore 
Resign  the  pistol  and  resume  the  pen; 
O'er  politics  and  poesy  preside, 
Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britannia's  guide  I 
For  long  as  Albion's  heedless  sons  submit. 
Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  English  wit. 


*  In  1806,  Messrs.  Jeffrey  abd  Moore  met  at  Chalk 
Farm.  I'he  duel  tras  prevented  b>r  the  interferenoe  of 
the  magistracy  ;  and,  on  examination,  the  ball*  of  the 
pistols,  Oke  thc^^countge  of  the  combatants,  were  (bund 
to  have  evaporated.  This  incident  gave  occasion  to 
much  waggery  in  the  dafly  prints. 

f  The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum ;  it 
would  have  been  hishly  reprehensible  is  the  EngUsh 
half  of  the  river  to  have  showa  the  smallest  symptom  of 
apprehensioo. 

}  This  display  of  Sjrmpathy  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth 
'the  principal  prison  in  £uinDurgh}«  which  truly  seems  to 
^ave  been  most  affected  on  this  occasion,  is  much  to  be 
commended.  It  was  to  be  apprehended  diat  die  many 
imhappy  criminals  executed  m  the  front  might  have  ren- 
dered the  edifice  more  callous.  She  is  said  to  be  of  the 
softer  sex.  because  her  delicacy  of  feefii^  on  diis  day 
was  truly  feminine,  though,  like  most  feminine  hnpubes, 
perhaps  a  little  selfish.  | 


So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign. 
Nor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  vain. 
Behold,  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan. 
And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  cfan. 
First  in  the  oat-fed  phalanx  shall  be  seen 
The  travell'd  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen.* 
Herbert  shall  wield   Thor's   hammer,f   and 

sometimes, 
In  gratitude,  thou'lt  praise  his  rugged  rhymes. 
Smug   Sydney,t  too,  thy  bitter   page   shall 

seek, 
And   classic   Hal1am,§   much  renown'd  for 

Greek; 
Scott  may  perchance  his  name  and  infiuence 

lend, 
And  paltry  Pillans  |  shall  traduce  his  friend; 
While  gay  Thalia's  luckless  votary,  Lambe^T 
Damn'd  like  the  devil,  devil-like  will  damn. 
Known  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  sway! 
Thy  Holland's  banquet^  shall  each  tpilrepa\'; 
While  grateful  Britain  yields  the  praise  she 

owes 
To  Holland's  hirelings  and  to  learning's  foes. 
Yet  mark  one  caution,  ere  thy  next  Review 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  saffron  and  of  blue. 


*  His  Lordship  has  been  much  abroad.  Isa  member  d 
the  Athenian  Society,  and  Reviewer  of  GeH's  Ttf^gra- 
phfqf  Trey, 

t  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  translator  of  Icelandic  and  other 
poetry.  One, of  theprinctpal  pieces  n  a  Somr  on  tJU 
R^ooery  ^  Thorns  HamtHtr  :  tbe  translation  »  a  plea- 
sant chant  In  the  vul^  tongue,  and  endeth  thus : 

V  Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I  wot, 

'^  The  hammer's  bruises  were  her  lot : 

Thus  Odin's  son  his  hammer  got.** 

X  The  Reverend  Sydney  Smith,  the  reputed  author  ol 
PetfT  Plymle^s  Letter*,  and  sundry  criticisms. 

I  Mr.  Hallam  reviewed  Payne  Knight's  Tattt,  and 
was  exceedingly  severe  on  some  Greek  veries  therein :  it 
was  not  discovered  that  the  lines  were  Pindar's  tili  the 
press  rendered  it  impossible  to  cancel  the  critiqae, 
which  sdU  stands  an  everlastmg  monument  4>f  Halkm't 
ingenidty. 

The  said  Hallam  b  incensed,  because  he  b  ^bety  ac- 
cused, seeing  that  he  never  dineth  at  HoBand  House. 
If  tlii^be  true.  I  am  sorry— not  for  having  said  ao,  bat 
on  his  account,  as  I  understand  his  Lordship's  (easts  are 
preferable  to  hb  composidons.  If  he  did  not  review 
Lord  Holland's  performance.  I  am  glad,  because  it  must 
have  been  painful  to  read,  and  irksome  to  fwaise  it.  If 
Mr  Hallam  will  tell  me  who  did  review  it,  the  real 
name  shall  find  a  place  in  the  text :  provided,  neverthe- 
los,  Che  nid  aane  be  of  two  orthodme  musical  syllables, 
and  will  come  inttf  the  venc ;  till  dnn,  Ualiant  aanst 
•land  for  want  of  a  better. 

I  Pilhutt  was  a  tutor  at  Eton. 

TThe  Honorable  G.  Lambe  reviewed  Derciferd'aJftj. 
trus,  and  is,  moreover,  author  of  a  fiunoe  enacfrd  wbh 
mudi  applause  at  the  Wiory,  Scanmore;  and  dnwaii 
with  great  expedition  at  Cei^t Garden.  ItwaseacMed 
WkUtU/orlt, 
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Beware  lest  blundering  Brougham*  destroy 

the  sale, 
Tom  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kail." 
Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kiss'd 
Her  son,  and  vanish'd  in  a  Scottish  mist.f 

Then  prosper,  Jeflfrey  !  pertest  of  the  train 
Whom  Scotland  pampers  with  her  fiery  grain  ] 
Whatever  blessing  waits  a  genuine  Scot, 
In  double  portion  swell  thy  glorious  lot; 
For  thee  Edina  culls  her  evening  sweets, 
And  showers  their  odors  on  thy  candid  sheets. 
Whose  hue  and  fragrance  to  thy  work  adhere — 
This  scents  its  pages,  and  that  gilds  its  rear 4 
Lo!    blushing  Itch,    coy    nymph,  enamor'd 

grown. 
Forsakes  the  rest,  and  cleaves  to  thee  alone; 
Andy  too  unjust  to  other  Pictish  men. 
Enjoys  tby  person,  and  inspires  thy  pen! 

Illustrious  Holland!  hard  would  be  his  let, 
Ilis  hirelings  mentioned,  and  himself  forgot! 
Holland,  with  Henry  Pettyg  at  his  back, 
The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 
Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House, 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  ca- 
rouse! 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof. 
Shall  Grub  Street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept 

aloof. 
See  honest  Hallam  lay  aside  his  fork. 
Resume  his  pen,  review  his  Lordship's  work. 
And,  grateful  for  the  dainties  on  his  plate. 
Declare  his  landlord  can  at  least  translate !  | 
Dunedin!  view  thy  children  with  delight. 
They  write  for  food — and  fe^d  because  they 
write: 


*Mr.  Brougham,  in  No.  xzv.  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
v<V2(%  throughout  the  article  ooooeming  Don  Pedro  dc 
Cevalkv,  has  displayed  more  poUtics  than  policy;  many 
of  the  worthy  burgesses  of  Edmbiurgh  being  so  mcensed 
tt  (be  &i£unous  pnndplei  it  evinces,  as  to  have  with- 
diftva  their  subscriptions. 

tl  oo^t  to  apologise  to  the  wordiy  deities  for  intro- 
<incii^  a  new  goddess  widi  short  petdcoats  to  their  no- 
tice; tat,  alas,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  could  not  say 
Criedooia's  genius,  it  being  well  known  there  is  no  genius 
to  belbtxnd  from  Clackmannan  to  Caithness;  yet  without 
so^enatural  agency,  how  was  Jeffrey  to  be  savedt  Ihe 
aaddaal  "kelpies,"  &c.,  are  too  unpoetical,  and  the 
"IhmiwuSlj  **  and  '*gude  neighbors"  (spirits  of  a  good 
dfapoBtSon)  reftised  to  extricate  him.  A  goddess  there- 
iatt  has  been  called  for  the  puipose;  and  great  ought  to 
be  the  gratitude  of  Tefirey,  seeic^  it  is  the  only  commu- 
njcatkm  he  ever  held,  or  is  likely  to  hold,  with  anything 
heavenly. 

tSee  die  color  of  the  back  bmding  of  the  Ediniurgk 

IMaiquis  <rf  Laasdowncw 

fiiocd  H.  has  transhted  some  specimens  of  Lope  de 
Veea,  imtrted  in  his  life  ol*  the  author ;  both  are  be- 
1  by  his  disinttrested  gacHM, 


And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusual  grape. 
Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press 

escape. 
And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader's  cheek, 
My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critivjue; 
Breathes  o*cr  the  page  her  purity  of  swul. 
Reforms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole.* 

Now  to  the  Drama  turn — Oh!  motley  sight! 
What  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  in- 
vite! 
Puns,  and  a  prince  within  a  barrel  pent,*!* 
And  Dibdin's  nonsense,  yield  complete  con- 

tent.J 
Though   now,   thank   Heaven!   the   Roscio- 

mania's  o'er,§ 
And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  more; 
Yet  what  avail  their  vain  attempts  to  please. 
While  British  critics  suffer  scenes  like  these; 
While    Reynolds     vents     his     "Dammes!" 
"  Poohs!"  and  «' Zound?!"|         [founds? 
And  common-place  and  common-sense  con- 
While  Kenny'sT  World, — ah!  where  is  Ken- 
ny's wit? 
Tires  the  sad  gallery,  lulls  the  listless  pit; 
And  Beaumont's  pilfer'd  Caratach  affords 
A  tragedy  complete  in  all  but  words  ?*'^  [rage. 
Who  but  must  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the 
The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage ! 
Heavens!  is  all  sense  of  shame  and  talent 

gone? 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit? — none! 
Awake,  George  ColmanI  Cumberland,  awakel 
Ring  the  alarum-bell!  let  folly  quake! 
Oh,  Sheridan!  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen. 
Let  Comedy  assume  her  throne  again; 
Abjure  the  mummery  of  the  German  schools; 
Leave  new  Pizarros  to  translating  fools; 
Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age. 


'Certain  it  is,  her  Ladyship  is  suspected  of  having  dis- 
played her  iiiatchlesB  wit  in  the  JxdinhHrgk  Rtview, 
However  that  may  be,  we  know  from  good  authority 
that  the  manuscripts  are  submitted  to  her  perusal — no 
doubt  for  correcticm. 

tin  the  melodrama  of  Tekell,  that  heroic  prince  is  clapt 
bto  a  barrel  on  the  stage— a  new  asyltmi  for  distressed 
heroes. 

tThomas  Dibdin,  author  ot  The  Cabinet,  Engiith 
FUtit  Mother  Goou,  &c«>  and  son  of  the  great  Enigli^ 
lyrist 

SThe  performance  of  a  child  called  the  young  Rosdus; 
his  name  was  Betty.    [Eon*.] 

lAll  these  are  fiivorite  expressums  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
and  prominent  in  his  comedies,  living  and  defunct 

1[ Author  of  the  fiurce  o£  Raiting  the  Wind,  and  other 
ineces. 

**Mr.  T.  Sheridan,  the  new  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  strifmed  the  tragedy  of  Bonduea  of  the  dia- 
logue, and  exhibited  the  scenes  as  the  spectacle  of  Car- 
actacu!>.    Was  this  worthy  of  his  sire!  or  of  htmaelft 
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One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 
Gods !  o'er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her 

head. 
Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Siddons  lives  to  tread? 
On  those  shall  Farce  display  Buffoonery's  mask, 
And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  cask? 
Shall  sapient  managers  new  scenes  produce 
From  Cherry,  Skeffington,  and  Mother  Goose? 
While  Shakespeare,  Otway,  Massinger,  forgot, 
On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot? 
Lo !  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 
The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame ! 
In  grim  array  though  Lewis'  spectres  rise. 
Still  Skeffington  and  Goose  divide  the  prize. 
And  sure  gnat  Skeffington  must  claim  our 

praise. 
For  skirtless  coats  and  skeletons  of  plays 
Renowned  alike:  whose  genius  ne'er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood's  gay  de- 
signs :• 
Nor  sleeps  with  **  Sleeping  Beauties,"  but  anon 
In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on,f 
While  poor  John  Bull,  bewilder'd  with  the 

scene. 
States,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can  mean; 
But  as  some  hands  applaud,  a  venal  few! 
Rather  than  sleep,  why,  John  applauds  it  toib. 

Such  are  we  now.     AK!  wiiierefore  should 
we  turn 
To  what  our  fathers  were,  unless  to  moijm? 
Degenerate  Britons !  are  ye  dead  to  shame. 
Or,  kind  to.  dulness,  do  you  fear  to  blame?  < 
Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a  Naldi's  face; 
Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  buffoons^ 
And  worship  Catalani's  pantaloons,^ 
Since  their  own  drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humor  than  grimace. 

Then  let  Ausonia,  skill'd  in  every  art 
To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart, 
Pour  her  exotic  follies  o'er  the  town, 
To  sanction  Vice,  and  hunt  Decorum  down : 
Let  wedded  strumpets  languish  o'er  Deshayes, 
And  bless  the  promise  which  his  form  displays; 
While  Gayton  bounds  before  th'  enraptured 
looks 


Of  hoary  marquises  and  stripling  dukes: 
Let  high-born  lechers  eye  the  lively  Prfele 
Twirl  her  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  needless 

veil; 
Let  Angiolini  bare  her  breast  of  snow. 
Wave  the  white  arm,  and  point  the  pliant  toj; 
Collini  trill  her  love-inspiring  song. 
Strain  her  fair  neck,  and  charm  the  listening 

throng ! 

Raise  not  your  scythe,  suppressors  of  out  vice ! 
Reforming  saints!  too  delicately  nice ! 
By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save. 
No  Sunday  tankards  foam,  no  barbers  shave; 
And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  unmown,  dis- 
play 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

Or,  hail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 
Of  vice  and  folly,  Greville  and  Argylel* 
Where  yon  proud  palace,  Fashion's  hallow'd 

fane. 

Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train. 
Behold  the  new  Petronius  of  the  day,t 
Our  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play! 
There  the  hired  eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir. 
The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre. 
The  song  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 
The  micinight  orgie,  and  the  mazy  danCe, 
The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  pf  wine. 
For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords 

combine : 

Each  to  his  humor — Comus  all  allows; 
Champagne,  dice,  music,  or  yoUr  neighbor's 

spouse. 
Talk  not  to  us,  ye  starving  sons  of  trade! 
Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ourselves  have  made : 
In  Plenty's  sunshine  Fortune's  minions  bask. 
Nor  think  of  poverty,  except  en  rnasqti^^ 
When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 
Appears  the  beggar  which  his  grandsire  was. 
The  curtain  dropp'd^  the  gay  burletta  o'er. 


♦  Mr.  Greenwood,  scene-painter  to  Dniry  Lane 
Theatre. 

t  Mr.  Skeffington  is  the  niustrious  author  of  the  Sleep- 
ing  Beauiy^  ana  some  comedies,  particularly  Maids 
and  Bachelors:  Baccalaurii  baculo  migis  qiiam  lauro 
dignL  > 

X  Naldi  and  CatalanI  require  little  notice;  for  the  vis- 
age of  ^e  one  and  the  salary  of  the  other  wfll  enable  us 
long  to  recc^ect  these  amusuig  vagabonds.  Besides,  we 
arc  still  black  and  blue  from  the  squeeze  on  the  lint 
night  of  the  lady's  appearance  in  txousers. 


*  To  preTnit  any  blunder,  such  as  "t«»aiA^  ^  atri^ct 
for  a  man,  Ibeg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  the  institution, 
and  not  the  Duke  of  thatname,  which  is  here  allud»l  to. 
A  gendeman,  with  whom  I  am  slighdv  acquainted,  loot 
in  the  Argyle  Rooms  several  thousana  poimds  at  barJc- 
gammon.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  manager  in  fihis  in- 
stance to  say,  thnt  some  degree  of  misapprobataon  was 
manifested:  out  why  are  the  implements  ofgsuninic  al- 
Ipwed  in  a  place  devoted  to  the  society  of  both  sexes  ? 
A  pleasant  thing  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  those 
who  at,e  blest  or  cursed  with  such  connections,  to  hcax 
the  billiard  tables  rattling  m  one  room  and  the  dice  va 
another  1  That  this  k  the  case  I  myself  can  testify,  as  a 
late  unworthy  member  of  an  mscitution  which  matenally 
affects  the  morals  of  the  higher  orders,  white  the  tourer 
may  not  even  move  to  the  sound  of  a  tabor  and  fiddle 
without  a  chance  of  faidicttnent  for  ik>tDiis  bdiavioi>. 

t  Petronius,  **  Arbiter  el^aatiarum  '*  to  Nero,  '^aad 
a  very  pretty  iellow  in  his  day."  as  Mr.  Cangrene's  OM 
Bac/ielor  saith  of  Hannibal,^ 
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The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor; 
Xow   round  the  room  the  circling  dow'gers 
sweep,  [IcAp; 

Sow  in  loose  waltz  the  thin-clad  daughters 
The  first  in  lengthen'd  line  majestic  swim, 
The  last  display  the  free  unfetter*d  limbl 
Those  for  Hibernians  lusty  sons  repair  [spare; 
With  art  the  charms  which  nature  could  not 
These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight. 
Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night. 

Oh!  blest  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease, 
Where,  all  forgotten  but  the  power  to  please, 
Each  maid  may  give  a  loose  to  genial  thought. 
Each   swain  may  teach   new  systems,  or  be 
taught;  [Spain^ 

There  the  blithe  youngster,  just  returned  from 
Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  rattling  main ; 
The  jovial  caster's  set,  and  seven's  the  nick. 
Or — done! — a  thousand  on  the  coming  trick! 
If,  mad  with  loss,  existence  'gins  tb  tire, 
A.nd  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire, 
Here's  Powell's  pistol  ready  for  your  life. 
And,  kinder  still,  two  Pagets  for  your  wife; 
Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race 
Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace, 
^Miile  none  but  menials  o'er  the  bed  of  death 
Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watch  thy  wavering 

breath; 
Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  by  all. 
The  mingled  victim  of  a  drunken  brawl,. 
To  Uve  like  Clodius,  and  like  Falkland  fall.* 

Truth!  rouse  some  genuine  bard,  and  guide 

his  hand 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land. 
E'en  I — least  thinking  of  a  thoughtless  throng. 
Just  skill'd  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the 

wrong. 
Freed  at  that  age  when  reason's  shield  is  lost, 
To  fight  my  course  through  passion's  countless 

host. 
Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  flowery  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray — 
E'en  I  must  raise  my  voice,  e'en  I  must  feel 
Such  scenes,   such   men,  destroy  the  public 

weal :  [say, 

Although  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will 


•  I  knew  the  late  Lord  Falkland  well.  On  Sunday 
n^fht  1  beheld  him  prending  at  his  own  table,  in  all  the 
honest  pride  of  hocpitalitv;  on  Wednesday  morning,  at 
three  oxlock,  I  nw  stretched  before  me  all  that  renamed 
of  conrace,  feeling,  and  a  host  of  pasdons.  He  was  a 
gaOant  and  succea^il  officer :  his  raults  were  the  fituks 
ofa  sailor ;  as  such,  Brituns  will  forgive  them.  He  died 
Bee  a  brave  man  in  a  better  cause  [he  was  killed  in  a 
dncll;  for  had  he  fidlen  in  like  manner  on  the  deck  of 
dienitpue  to  which  he  was  just  appointed,  his  last  mo- 
iBCBls  woukl  have  been  held  iq>  by  his  countrymen  as  an 
exaaaple  to  succeeding  heroes. 


<<  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool,  than 

they?" 
And  every  brother  rake  will  smile  to  see 
That  miracle,  a  moralist  in  me. 
No  matter — when  some  bard  in  virtue  strong, 
Gifibrd  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening 

song. 
Then  sleep  my  pen  forever!  and  my  voice 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  him,  and  rejoice; 
Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise,  though  1 
May  feel  the  lash  that  Virtue  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  'fry,  who  swarm  in  shoals 
From  silly  Hafiz  up  to  simple  Bowles,* 
Why  should  we  call  them   from  their  dark 

abode. 
In  broad  St.  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham-road  ? 
Or  (since  some  men  of  fashion  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  in  versed  from  Bond-street  or  the 

Square? 
If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite. 
Most  wisely  doom'd  to  shun  the  public  sight, 
What  harin?     In  spite  of  every  critic  elf, 
Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanzas  to  himself; 
Miles  Andrews  still  his  strength  in  couplets  try, 
And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  dramas  die. 
Lords  too  are  bards,  such  things  at  times  befall. 
And  'tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  all. 
Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times, 
Ah  !  who  would  take   their  titles  with  their 

rhymes? 
Roscommon!  Sheflield!  with  your  spirits  fled. 
No  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head; 
No  muse  will  cheer  with  renovating  smile. 
The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle. 
The  puny  schoolboy  and  his  early  lay 
Men  pardon,  if  his  follies  pass  away; 
But  who  forgives  the  senior's  ceaseless  verse, 
Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  as  his  rhymes  grow 

worse? 
What  heterogeneous  honors  deck  the  peer! 
Lord,    rhymester,    petit-maiire,    and     pam- 
phleteer !f 
So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age, 
His  scenes  alone  had   damn'd  our   sinking 

stage; 
But  managers  for  once  cried,  "Hold,  enough!" 
Nor  drugg'd  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuff. 


•  What  would  be  the  sentiments  of  tfic  Persian  Ana- 
crecai,  Hafi<,  could  he  rise  from  his  splendid  sepulchre  at 
Sheeras,  where  he  reposes  with  Ferdousi  and  Sadi,  the 
oriental  Homo*  and  CatuUus,  and  behold  his  name  as- 
sumed by  one  Stott  of  Dromore,  die  most  impudent  and 
execrable  of  literary  poachers  for  the  daily  prints  t 

t  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  published  an  eighteen 
penny  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  Ue  stage,  and  oflers  his 
plan  for  building  a  new  theatre  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  his 
Lordship  will  be  permitted  to  brinff  forward  anything 
for  the  stage— except  his  own  tnwedics. 
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Yet  at  their  judgment  let  his  Lordship  laugh, 
And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf:  . 

Yes,  doff  that  covering,  where  morocco  shines, 
And  hang  a  calf- skin  on  those  recreant  lines.* 

With  you,  ye  Druids!  rich  in  native  lead. 
Who  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread; 
With  you  I  war  not :  Gifford's  heavy  hand 
Has  crushed,  without  remorse,  your  numerous 

band. 
On  «*  all  the  talents  "  vent  your  venal  spleen; 
Want  is  your  plea,  let  pity  be  your  screen. 
Let  monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew, 
And  Melville's  Mantle  prove  a  blanket  too;t 
One  common  Lethe  waits  each  bapleis  bard, 
And  peace  be  with  you !  *tis  your  best  reward. 
Such  damning  fame  as  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  morning  live; 
But  now  at  once  your  fleeting  labors,  olose, 
W^ith  names  of  greater  note  in  blest  repose. 
Far  be 't  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  masquerade. 
Whose  strains,  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  mind. 
Leave  wondering  comprehension  far  behind.^ 
Though  Crusca*s  bards  no  more  our  journals 

hU,  [still; 

Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  the  columns 
Last  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was  BelPs, 
Matilda  snivels  yet,  and  Hatis  yells;' 
And  Merry's  metaphors  appear  anew; 
Chain'd  to  the  signature  of  O.  P,  Q.§ 

When  some  brisk  youth, the  tenant  of  a  stall, || 
Employs  a  pen  less  pointed  than  his'awl^ 
Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of 

shoes, 
St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse ; 
Heavens!  how  the  vulgar  stare!   how  crowds 
How  ladies  read,  and  literati  laud !    [applaud ! 
If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his 

jest,  [best? 

*Tis  sheer  ill-nature — don't   the  world  Icnow 
Genius   must   guide  when  wits    admire   the 

rhyme, 


*  ••  Doff  that  Hon'*  hide. 
And  hang  a  calf-dcin  on  those  recreant  1 

Shajcspearb,  King  John. 
Lord  C.'s  works,  most  resplendently  bound,  form  a  cqn- 
q>icuous  ornament  to  his  book-shelves : 

"  The  res^  a  all  but  leather  and  prunella." 
t «'  Melville's  Mantle,  a  parody  on  Elijah's  Mantle," 
a  poem. 

X  This  lively  litde  Teosica.  die  dauchter  of  the  noted 
Jew  King,  seems  to  be  a  fioUower  «  the  DcUo  Cnaca 
school,  and  has  pubhshed  two  volumes  of  very  respect- 
able absurdities  in  rhyme,  as  times  go ;  besides  sundry 
novels  in  the  style  of  Uie  first  edition  of  The  Monh. 

I  These  are  the  signatures  of  various  worthies  who 
figure  in  the  poeucal  departments  of  the  new^apexs. 
U  Joseph  Blackatt,  the  shoemakec 


And  Capel  Loffi  declares  'tis  quite  sublime.* 
Hear,  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade! 
Swains,  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless 

spade!  I 

Lo,  Bums  and  Bloomfield,  nay,  a  greater  far, 
Giflford  was  born  beneath  an  adverse  star. 
Forsook  the  labors  of  a  servile  state,      [fate: 
Stemm'd  the  rude  storm,  and  triumph'd  over 
Then  why  no  more?  If  Phoebus  smiled  on  yon, 
Bloomfield,  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too? 
Him  too  the  mania,  not  the  muse,  has  seized; 
Not  inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased: 
And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode. 
No  common  be  enclosed,  without  an  ode.'l' 
Oh !  sihce  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 
On  Briton's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle. 
Let  Poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole. 
Alike  the  rustic  and  mechanic  soul. 
Ye  tuneful  cobblers !  still  your  notes  prolong, 
Compose  ^t  once  a  slipper  and  a  song; 
So  shall  the  fair  your  handiwork  peruse, 
Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please — perhaps  jour 

shoes. 
May  moorland  weavers  boast  Pindaric  skill,^ 
And  tailors*  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill! 
While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes, 
And  pay  for  poems — when  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  famed  throng  now  paid  the  tribute 
Neglected  genius!  let  me- turn  to  you«       [due. 
Come  forth  ,0  Campbell !  give  thy  talents  scope ; 
Who  dares  aspire  if  thou  most  cease  to  hope? 
And  thou,  melodious  Rogers!,  rise  at  last,§ 
Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ; 
Aiise!  let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire. 
And  strike  to  wonted  tonps  thy  hallowed  lyre; 
Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne. 
Assert  thy  country*^  honor  and  thine  own. 
What !  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 
Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep? 
Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns 
To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel.  Burns  ? 
No!  though  contempt  hath  mark'd  the  spuri«rus 

brood, 
The  race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  food. 


*  Capel  Lofit,  Esq.,  the  Macenas  of  shoemakers,  and 
prefiice-writer-ffen^al  to  distressed  venemen  :  a  kind 
of  gratis  accoucher  to  those  who  wish  to  be  delivered  of 
rhyme,  but  do  not  know  bow  to  bring  forth. 

T  See  Nathaniel  Bloomfield's  ode,  el«gy,  or  wkatever 
he  or  any  one  eke  chooses  to  call  it,  on  the  enclosure  ol 

X  Vide  R0cMtctums  qf  m.  Weteoer  in  the  MevrimmtU 
^  StagFardthire. 

I  It  woukl  bs  superfluous  to  recall  to  die  mind  of  t^ 
reader  the  autfaon  of  The  Ptemenre*  qf  Memory  nad 
The  Pieasuree  of  Ho^,  the  most  beautilul  didnctir 
poems  in  our  language,  if  we  except  Pope's  Eeemy  0m 
Mam:  but  so  many  poetasters  haveitarted tip,  that  even 
the  names  of  Campbell  and  Ri^en  are  bcoonc  Mraage. 
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Yet  still  some  genuine  sons  'tis  hers  to  boast. 
Who,  least  affecting,  still  affect  the  most; 
Feel  as  they  write,  and  write  but  as  they  feel — 
Bear  witness  Gifford,  Sotheby,  Macneil.* 

"  Why  slumbers  Gifford?"  once  was  ask*d 

in  Tain!f 
Why  slumbers  Gifford?  let  us  ask  again. 
Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge? 
Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the 

scourge? 
Are  there  no  sins  for  satire's  bard  to  greet? 
Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  eveiy  street? 
Shall  peers  or  princes  tread  pollution's  path. 
And  'scape  alike  the  law's  and  muse's  wrath? 
\or  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time, 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime? 
Arouse  thee,  Gifford!  be  thy  promise  claim'd. 
Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 


That  strain'd  invention,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Alone  impels  the  modern  bard  to  sing,  [write — 
'Tis  true  that  all  who  rhyme — nay,  all  who 
Shrink  from  that  fatal  word  to  genius — trite; 
Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fires. 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires: 
This  fact  in  Virtue's  name  let  Crabbe  attest. 
Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best. 

And  here  let  Shee  and  genius  find  a  place,* 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace: 
To  guide  whose  hand  the  sister  arts  combine. 
And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line, 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bicl  the  canvas  glow. 
Or  poiu"  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flow; 
While  honors,  doubly  merited,  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  dares  approach  the 
bower 


UnhappyWhite!  while  life  was  in  its  spring,  J  Where  dwelt  the  muses  at  their  natal  hour: 


And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous 
The  spoiler  swept  the  soaring  lyre  away  [wing, 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oh!  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone. 
When  Science'  self  dcstroy'd  her  favorite  son 
Ves,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit; 
She  aow'd  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap'd  the 

fruit. 
Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow. 
And  belp'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee 

low. 

.So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar. again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  .dart, 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart 
Ke<m  were  hia  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel. 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his 

nest, 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 

There  be,  who  say,  in  these  enlighten'd  days. 
That  si^ndid  lies  are  all  the  poet's  praise; 


*Giffard«  andior  of  the  Bmvuui  tmd  Mmviad^  tbcfinfc 
ndres  of  the  day»  and  translator  of  Juvenal. 

Sotheby,  translator  of  Wieland's  Obtron  and  Viisil's 
Qttrgics,  and  author  oiSanlt  an  epic  poem. 

Macnefl,  whose  poems  are  deaervealy  popular,  par- 
tfcaiarly  SctiUtuTt  SemitA:  pr,  (ht  U>ae*  of  War,  of 
vfaich  ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  hi  one  month. 

tMr  Gifford  promised  pubUcl]^  that  the  BavtaJ  tmd 
JUteun/ should  not  be  his  last  orn;lnal  works.  Let  him 
xancsnber  *'  Mox  in  reluctantes  dracones." 

I  Hetuy  Khke  White  died  at  Cambridge  hi  October. 
1806,  in  consequence  of  too  mnch  exertiun  in  the  punniit 
of  ttodies  that  would  have  matured  a  mind  which  dis- 


Whose  steps   have  press'd,    whose  eye  has 

mark 'a  afar. 
The  clime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war. 
The  scenes  which  glory  still  must  hover  o'er, 
Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaian  shore. 
But  doubly  blest  is  he  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallow'd  feelings  for  those  classic  lands; 
Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by. 
And  views  their  remnants  with  a  poet's  eye. 
Wright! I  'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too : 
And  sure  no  common  muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  6f  gods  and  godlike  men. 

And  you,  associate  bards!  who  snatch'd  to 

lightt   J  [sight; 

Those  gems  too  long  withheld  from  modern 

Whose  mingling  taste  combined  to  cull  the 

wreath 
Where  Attic  flowers  Aonian  odors  breathe. 
And  all  their  fenovated  fragrance  flung 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  native  tongue; 
Now  let  those  minds,  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse, 
Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrow'd  tone : 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these,  or  such  as  these,  with  just  applause 
Restore  the  muse's  violated  lavrs; 
But  not  in  flimsy  Darwin's  pompous  chime. 
That  mighty  master  of  immeaning  rhyme; 

*  Mr.  Shec,  author  ofRAymgt  on  Art,  and  SUmentt 
qfArt, 

, t  Mr.  Wright,  late  Consul-General  for  the  Seven  Is- 

eate  and  poverty  could  not  impah*,  and  which  death  lands,  author  of  a  very  beautiful  poem,  entided  Hora 
kKlf  destroyed  radier  than  subdued.  His  poems  abound  hnicm:  descriptive  of  the  isles  and  iui[)acent  coast  of 
h  aich  beaudes  as  must  Impress  the  reader  with  the  I  Greece.     * 

tireBest  refret  that  to  short  a  period  was  allotted  to  %  The  translators  of  the  ^  ntkology  have  since  publish* 
talents  wMBh  weuld  have  dignified  even  the  sacred  led  separate  poems  which  evince  genius  that  only  requires 
'1  to  assume*  1  opportunity  to  attain  eminence.       ^oolp 
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Whose  gilded  cymbals,  more   adorn'd  than  OfGrub  Street  and  of  Grosvenor  Place  the  best. 


clear, 

The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  car; 
In  show  the  simple  lyre  could  once  surpass. 
But  now,  worn  down,  appear  in  native  brass; 


Scrawl  on  till  death  release  us  from  the  strain. 
Or  Common  Sense  assert  her  rights  again. 
But  thou,  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid    of 
praise, 


While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around  Shouldst  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  lays: 
Evaporate  in  similes  and  sound:  Y^'^y  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  Nine, 

Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die:     {Demand  a  hallow'd  harp — that  harp  is  thine. 
False  glare  attracts,  but  more  ofifends  the  eye.*  j  Say!  will  not  Caledonia's  annab  yield 
,,    ,      ,  ,       ,„     ,  ,  The  glorious  record  of  some  nofller  field, 

Yetletthemnotto  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop.  Than  the  wild  foray  of  a  plundering  clan. 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group,  \^\,o%^  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of 

Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void,  man? 

Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lambe  and  Lloyd  ;t!  Or  Marmion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 
Let  them-but  hold,  ray  muse,  nor  dare  to  teach  ^ox  Sherwood's  outlaw'd  tales  of  Robin  Hood  ? 


A  strain  far,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach 
The  native  genius  with  their  being  given 
Will  point  the  path,  an^  peal  their  notes  to 
heaven. 

And  thou,  too,  Scott,t  resign  to  minstrels 
The  wilder  slogan  of  a  border  feud ;        [rude 
Let  others  spin  their  meagre  lines  for  hire; 
Enough  for  genius,  if  itself  inspire ! 
Let  Southey  sing,  although  his  teeming  muse. 
Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse;    [verse. 
Let  simple  Wordsworth  chime   his   childish 
And  brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babe  at  nurse; 
Let  spectre-mongering  Lewis  aim,  at  most. 
To  rouse  the  galleries  or  to  raise  a  ghost; 
Let  Moore  still  sigh;  let  Strangford steal  from 
Moore,  [yore; 

And  swear  that  Cam 06ns  sang  such  notes  of 
Let  Hayley  hobble  on,  Montgomery  rave. 
And  godly  Grahame  chant  a  stupid  stave; 
Let  sonneteering  Bowles  his  strains  refine, 
And  whine  and  whimper  to  the  fourteenth  line ; 
Let  Stott,  Carlisle,§  Matilda,  and  the  rest 


*Tbe  neglect  of  the  Boimnic  Gardtn  b  yome  proof  of 
returning  taste.  The  scenery  is  its  sole  reconuncndation. 

t  Messrs  Lambe  and  Lloyd,  the  most  ignoble  follow- 
ers  of  Southey  and  Co. 

X  By  the  by,  1  hope  that  in  Mr.  Scott's  next  poem  his 
hero  or  heroine  will  be  less  addicted  to  Gramaryt,  and 
more  to  grammar,  than  the  Lady  of  the  Lay,  and  her 
bravo,  William  of  Deloraine. 

g  Itmay  b«  asked  why  I  have  censured  the  Eart  of 
Carlisle,  my  giiar^i^  and  reladve»  to  whom  I  dedicated  a 
volume  of  puerile  poems  a  few  years  ago.  The  guardian- 
ship was  nominal,  at  least  asfar  as  I  have  beoi  able  to 
discover;  the  relationship  I  cannot  help,  and  am  very 
sorry  for  It;  but  as  his  Lordship  seemed  to  forget  ft  on  a 
very  essential  occasion  to  me,  I  shall  not  bordett  my 
memory  with  the  recollection.  I  do  not  tfamk  that  per- 
sonal differences  sancticm  the  tngust  condemnation  of  a 
brother  scribbler:  but  1  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
act  as  a  preventive,  when  the  author,  nobfe  or  ignoble, 
has  for  a  series  of  years  bqg^ed  a  "  <&ceming  public  " 
(as  the  advertisements  have  it)  with  divers  reams  of  most 
orthodox,  imperial  nonsense.  Besides,  I  do  not  step  a^de 
to  vituperate  the  Earl;  no— his  woria  come  fiiirly  to  re- 
view with  those  of  other  patrician  liUraii.  If,  before  1 
escaped  from  my  teens,  1  said  anything  in  &vor  of  his 


Scotland  !  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard. 
And  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward ! 
Yet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live. 
But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give; 
Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more. 
And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before; 
To  future  times  her  faded  fame  recall. 
And  save  her  glory,  though  his  country  falL 

Yet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet's  hope. 
To  conquer  ages,  and  with  time  to  cope  ? 
New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise. 
And  other  victors  fill  the  applauding  skies; 
A  few  brief  generations  fleet  along. 
Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song: 
E'en  now,  what  once-loved  minstrels  scarce 

may  claim 
The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name  1 
When   fame's   loud   trump    hath    blown     its 

noblest  blast,  [laist; 

Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps*  at 
And  glory,  like  the  phoenix  'midst  her  fires. 
Exhales  her  odors«  blazes,  and  expires. 

Shall  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons. 
Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns?    [flies. 
Shall  these  approach  the  muse?    Ah,  no  I  she 
Ev6n  from  the  tempting  ore  of  Seaton's  prize; 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 


Lordship*s  paper  books,  it  was  in  the  way  of  dutiful  de(fi- 
catipn,  and  more  from  the  advice  of  others  than  my  own 
judgment,  and  I  seize  the  first  opportunicy  of  pronouno- 
ug  my  sincere  recantation.  I  have  heard  that  some 
peiBons  conceive  me  to  be  under  obligaiioos  to  Lord 
Uu-lide;  if  so,  I  shall  be  most  particularly  happy  to  learn 
what  they  are,  and  when  conferred,  that  they  may  be 
duly  appreciated  and  publicly  acknowledged.  What  I 
have  numbly  advanced  as  an  opinion  on  hb  printed 
things^  1  amprq>ared  to  support,  if  necessary,  by  quota- 
tions from  el^es,  eulogies,  odes,  episodes,  and  certain 
£acetiotts  and  dainty  tragedies  bearing  his  name  and 
mark: 
'*  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  xnt/ooltt  or  oowankt 
Aksl  not  an  the  blood  oTall  the  Howards  r 
SosaysPope.    Amea  I 
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WUh  rhyme  by  Hoare,  and  epic  blank  by 

Hoyle: 
Not  him  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist, 
Requires  no  sacred  thetoe  to  bid  us  list.* 
Ye  I  who  in  Granta's  honors  would  surpass, 
Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  full-grown  ass; 
A  foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam. 
Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam. 

There  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously   «*to 
please," 
Forgetting  doggrel  leads  not  to  degrees, 
A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  buffoon, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon, 
CondemnM  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  meap. 
And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a  magazine. 
Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind; 
Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind. f 

Oh!  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race  1 J 
At  once  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgirace  ( 
So  lost  to  Phoebus  that  nor  Hodgson'ag  yerse 
Can  make  thee  better,  nor  poor  Hewson's|| 

worse! 
Bet  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave. 
The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave; 
On  her  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  she  wove, 
To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic 

grove; 
^Ticre  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires. 
And  modern  Britons  glory  in  their  sires.^f 

For  me,  who,  thus  unaskM,  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well, 
Zeal  for  her  honor  bade  me  here  engage 
The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age : 
No  just  applause  her  honored  name  shall  lose. 
As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  muse. 
Oh!  would  thy  bards  but  emulate  thy  fame^ 
And  rise  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name! 


*Tbe  Gamus  <if  Hoylt^  well  known  to  the  votaries  of 
flttt,  chess,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  superseded  by  the  vasar- 
B  of  hit  poetical  namesake,  whoie  poem  coraprJBea,  as 
^c«ly  stated  In  the  adverdsexneiit,  all  the  **  plagues 

t  Ths  person  was  the  writer  of  a  poem  denominated 
^Art^  PUating,^*  "lucus  a  non  lucendo,"  con- 
I30IQK  Utile  pleasantry  and  leas  poetry.  UeaL^o  acted 
»  SMnthly  stipendiary  and  collector  of  calumnies  for  the 

^''loto  Cambridgeshire  the  Emperor  Probus  trans- 
ported a  considezable  body  of  Vandals." — Gihbon*t  D*- 
^W  «iw/  Fmll^  page  83,  vol.  il  There  is  no  reason  to 
w«U  the  truth  of  this  aiaertioo ;  the  br«ed  Is  stOl  in  high 
perfection. 

I  litis  gentleman's  name  requires  no  praise  :  the  man 
who  in  translation  diH>lays  uoqucstionable  genuis  may 
Be  well  expected  to  excel  in  original  compoeitioo,  of 
«nch.  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  shall  soon  see  a  sptendid 


I  Hewson  Clarke,  E*q.^  as  it  is  written. 

1  The  Ahcriginal  Briton*^  an  excellent  poem  by 


What  Athens  was  in  science,  Rome  in  power. 
What  Tyre  appeared  in  her  meridian  hour, 
'Tis  thine  at  once,  fair  Albion !  to  have  been — 
Earth's  chief  dictatress,  ocean's  lovely  queen : 
But  Rome  decayed  and  Athens  strew'd  the 

plain,  [main: 

And  Tyre's  proud  piers  lie  shatter 'd  in  the 
Like  these,  thy  strength  may  sink,   in  ruin 

hurl'd, 
And  Britain  faU,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 
But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassandra's  fate. 
With  warning  everscofPd  at,  till  too  late; 
To  themes  less  lofty  still  my  lay  confine, 
And  uige  thy  bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine. 

Then,  hapless  Britain  I  be  thy  rulers  blest. 
The  senate's  oracles,  the  people's  jest! 
Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense. 
While  Canning's  colleague^  hate  him  for  his 

wit. 
And  old  dame  Portland*  fills  the  place  of  Pitt 

Yet  once  again,  adieu!  ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale; 
And  Afric's  coast,  and  Calpe's  adverse  height,f 
And   Stamboul'sJ   minarets,  must   greet   my 

sight:  [clime,§ 

Thence  shall  I  stray  through  beauty's  native 
Wh^re  KaffJI   is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crown'd 

with  snows  sublime. 
But  should  I  back  return,  no  tempting  press 
Shall  drag  my  journal  from  the  desk's  recess; 
Let  coxcombs,  printing  as  they  come  from  far. 
Snatch  his  own  wreath  of  ridicule  from  Carr : 
Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin^f  still  pursue 
The  shade  of  fame  through  regions  of  virtii; 
Waste  useless   thousands  on   their   Phidian 

freaks, 
Misshapen  monuments  and  maim'd  antiques; 
And  make  their  grand  saloons  a  general  mart 
For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art. 
Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell, 
I  leave  topography  to  rapid  Cell;** 


*  A  friend  of  mine  being  asked  why  his  Grace  of  P. 
was  likened  to  an  old  woman,  replied,  "  he  supposed  it 
was  because  he  was  past  bearing."  His  Grace  b  now 
gathered  lo  his  granamothcrs,  where  he  sleeps  as  sound 
as  ever:  but  even  his  sleep  was  better  than  his  col> 
leagues'  waking.    i8ix. 

t  Calpe  is  the  ancient  name  of  Gibraltar. 

X  Stamboul  is  the  Turkish  word  for  Constantinople, 

I  Georgia,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  inhabitants. 

R  Mount  Caucasus. 

\  Lord  fUgin  would  lain  penunde  us  that  all  the  fig- 
ures, with  and  without  noses,  in  bis  stone-shop,  are  the 
workof  Phidissl    '^Credatjudaeusr 

**  Mr.  Gell's  Topography  ^  Troy  and  Jthtua  can- 
notfiiil  to  ensure  the  approbatum  of  every  man  possessed 
of  classkad  taste,  as  wdl  for  the  infonnation  Mr.  G.  con- 
veys to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  for  the  ability  and  re- 
search tho  respective  works  diq>lay.  ^^r^\p. 
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And,  quite  content,  no  more  shall  interpose 
To  stun  mankind  with  poesy  or  prose. 

Thus  far  I*ve  held  my  undisturbM  career, 
Prepared  for  rancor,  steel'd  'gainst  selfish  fear: 


From  lips  that   now  may  seem  imbued  with 

Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise  [gall ; 

The  meanest  thing  that  crawPd  beneath   my 
eyes;  ' 

But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  !»ince 
This  thing  of  rhyme,  I  ne'er  disdain'd  to  own —  |         youth,  [truth ; 

Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown :  I've  learn'd  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the 
My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  loud;  Learn'd  to  deride  the- critic's  starch  decree. 
My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavow 'd;|  And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me; 
And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away  :-^  iTo  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kiss. 
Cheer  on  the  pack!  the  quarry  stands  at  bay,]  Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  hiss: 
Unscared  by  all  the  din  of  Melbourne  House,  Nay  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymesters 
By   Lambe's    resentment,   or   by   Holland's  I         frown, 

spouse,  1^  ^^^  ^^^  ^\yoX  a  poetaster  down; 

By  Jeffrey's  harmless  pistol,  Hallam's  rage.      And,  arm'd  in  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 
Edina's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page.       {To  Scotch  marauder,  and  to  southern  dunce. 
Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  blows  enough,  i  Thus  much  I've  dared ;  if  my  incondite  lay 
And  feel  they  loo  ar?  **  penetrable  stuff:"  Hath  wrong'd  these  righteous  times,  let  others 


And  though  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go. 
Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a  stubborn  foe. 
The  lime  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound 
would  fall 


say; 
This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to 

spare, 
Yet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

I  HAVBbceo  informed,  since  the  present  edition  went  to  the  press,  that  my  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousiiis.  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  are  preparing  a  most  vehement  critique  on  my  poor,  gentle,  unr ending  Muse,  wIumb 
they  have  already  so  bedeviled  with  their  ungodly  ribaldry: 

**  Tantaene  animis  ooelestibus  ir»:" 

I  suppose  I  must  say  of  Jeffrey  as  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  saith,  "  An'  I  had  known  he  was  so  cunning  offence,  1 

had  seen  him  d d  ere  I  had  fought  him."    What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  shall  be  beyond  the  Baq>honis  before  the 

next  number  has  passed  the  Tweed  t    But  I  yet  hope  ^o  light  my  pipe  with  it  ta  Fersia. 

My  Northern  friends  have  accused  me,  with  justice,  of  personartty  towards  their  great  literarv  anthropopha- 
gus,  Jeffrey;  but  what  else  was  to  be  done  with  him  and  his  dirty  pack,  who  feed  by  "  lying  and  »anderin^/' and 
Sake  their  thirst  by  "  evil  speaking"  T  I  have  adduced  fi&cts  already  wdl  known,  and  of  Jeffrey's  mind  I  hare 
stated  my  free  opinion ;  nor  has  he  henod  sustained  any  injury:— what  scavenger  was  ever  soiled  by  being  pdted 
with  mud  ¥  It  may  be  said  that  1  quit  England  because  I  have  ccn&ured  there  *'  persons  of  honor  and  wit  about 
town  ;"  but  I  am  commg  back  again,  and  thdr  vengeance  will  keep  hot  till  my  return.  Those  who  know  me  can 
testify  that  my  motives  for  leaving  England  are  very  different  from  fears,  Utcrary  or  personal;  those  who  do  not. 
may  one  day  oe  convinced.  Since  tlie  publication  of  this  tiling,  mv  name  has  not  been  concealed:  I  have  been 
mostly  in  London,  ready  to  answer  for  my  transgressions,  and  in  daily  expectation  of  sundry  cartels;  but,  tl.as ! 
**  the  age  of  chivalry  is  over,"  or,  in  th^  Vulvar  tohgbe.  there  is  no  spirit  now-a-days. 

There  is  a  youth  yclept  liewsonCkrke  (subaudi  Esquire),  a  sizer  of  Emanuel  Collie,  and  I  beHeve  a  denlsen 
of  Berwick-upoti-'Twecd,  whom  I  have  introduced  in  these  pages  to  much  better  company  than  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  meet;  he  is.  notwithstanding,  a  ♦ary  sad  dog,  andfor  no  r«ason  that  1  can  discover,  except  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  a  bear,  kept  by  mt  at  Cambridge  to  sat  for  a  fellowship,  and  whom  the  jealousy  of  his  Trtaity 
contemporaries  prevented  from  success,  has  been  abunng  me,  and,  what  Is  worse,  the  dcfnicelecs  innocent  above 
mentioned,  in  the  Satirist,  for  one  year  and  some  months.  1  am  utteriy  unconscious  of  having  given  him  any 
provocation;  indeed,  1  am  guiltless  of  havmz  ht»rd  his  name  till  coupled  with  tlie  Satirit.  He  has  tberelbre 
no  reason  to  comptahi,  and  1  dare  tay  that,  uke  Sir  Fretful  Plagiftry,  he  is  rather  >/(rr/«></  than  otherwise.  I  have 
now  mentioned  all  who  have  done  me  the  honor  to  nodce  me  and  mine,  that  is,  my  bear  and  my  book,  except 
the  Editor  of  the  Satirist,  who,  it  seemB«  is  a  gentleman— <God  wot  1  I  Wish  he  could  impart  a  little  of  his  ipen- 
tiKty  to  his  subordinate  scribblers.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Jemingham  is  about  to  take  up  the  cudgels  tor  his  Msocenas, 
Lord  Cariisle.  I  hope  not:  he  was  one  of  Uis  fow  who,  in  the  very  short  intercourse  I  had  with  hbn,  treiued  me 
with  khidnesB when  a  boy;  and  whatever  he  may  say  or  do,  "  pour  on,  I  will  endure."  I  have  nothinr  farther 
to  add,  save  a  general  note  of  thanksgiving  to  readets,  purchasers,  and  publishers;  and,  in  the  wcrds  of  Scott,  I 
wiih 

•'To  all  and  each  a  fruV good  night,  • 
And  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  l^ht."  r~^  t 
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BEING  AN  AXI^USION  IN  ENGLISH  VERSE  TO  THE   EPISTLB  **  AD  PISONES,  DE  ARTE 
POETtCA,"  AND   INTENDED  AS  A  SEQUEL  Tt)  **  ENGLISH  BARDS  AND   SCOTCH   REVIEWERS." 

**  Ergo  fungar  vice  cotu»  acutum 

Rtddere  quae  ferrum  vmlet,  exaort  ipsa  atcsmdV* 

HoR.  Dt  Artt  Poet 
**  Rhymes  are  difficult  things— they  are  stubborn  things,  sir." 

PiSLOiNC't  Amelia, 


Athbns:  Capuchin  Convent,  Afarc\  la,  i8ix. 
Who  would  not  laugh,  if  Lawi;^ence,  hired  to 

grace 
His  costly  canvas  with  each  flatter'd  £ace, 
Abased  his  art,  till  Nature,  with  a  blush, 
Siw  cits  grow  centaurs  underneath  his  brush? 
Or,  should  some  limner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 
K  maid  of  honor  to  a  mermaid's  tail? 
(>r  b\v    Dubost* — as   once  the  world    has 

s;-en —  [spleen? 

Degrade  God's  creatures  in  his  graphic 
Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  faults,  could  gag  his  grinning 

friends. 
Believe  me,  Moschus,  like  that  picture  seems 
The  book  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's 

dreams. 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incomplete. 
Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet. 

Poets  and  painters,  as  all  artists  know, 
Msy  shoot  a  little  with  a  lengthen'd  bow; 
We  clsim  this  mutual  mercy  for  our  task. 
And  grant  in  turn  the  pardon  which  we  ask; 
Hot  make  not  monsters  spring  from   gentle 

dams — 
Birds  breed  not  vipers,  tigers  nturse  not  lambs. 

A  labor'd,  long  exordium,  sometimes  tends 
iLiite  patriot  speeches)  but  to  paltry  ends; 
And  nonsense  in  a  lofty  note  goes  down. 
As  pertness  passes  with  a  legal  gown : 
Thus  many  a  bard  describes  in  pompous  strain 
The  clear  brook  babbling  through  the  goodly 

plain: 
The  groves  of  Granta,  and  her  Gothic  halls. 
King's  Coll.,  Cam^s  stream,  stain'd windows, 
and  old  walls: 


*  In  an  Englisk  oewspancr,  which  finds  Its  way  abroad 
vberer«rth««  are  Engltahmen,  I  read  an  account  of 

tUi  dirty  dauber's  caricsuure  of  Mr.  H as  •  "  beast,^'' 

and  th«  consequent  action,  fto.   The  drcutnsiance  is, 
probably,  too  well  known  to  require  further  comment. 


Or,  in  adventVous  numbers,  neatly  aims 
To  paint  a  rainbow,  or — the  river  Thames.* 

You  sketch  a  tree,  and  so  perhaps  may 
shine- 
But  ds^ub  a  shipwreck  like  an  alehouse  sign; 
You  plan  a  vau-^il  dwindles  to  a  pc/;  [got; 
Then  glide  down  Grub-street — fasting  and  for- 
Laugh'd  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  Review, 
Whose  wit  is  never  troublesome  till — true. 

In  j&ne,  to  whatsoever  you  aspire. 
Let  it  at  least  be  simple  and  entire. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  rhyming  tribe 
(Give  ear,  my  friend,  for  thou  hast  been  a 
Are  led  astray  by  some  peculiar  lure,  [scribe) 
I  labor  to  be  brief — become  obscure; 
One  falls  while  following  eleeance  too  fast; 
Another  soars,  inflated  with  bombast; 
Too  low  a  third  crawls  on,  afraid  to  fly. 
He  spins  his  subject  to  satiety; 
Absurdly  varying,  he  at  last  engraves   [waves ! 
Fish    in  the  woods,  and   boars  beneath  the 

Unless  yourcare*s  exact,  your  judgment  nice. 
The  flight  from  folly  leads  but  into  vice; 
None  are  complete,  all  wanting  in  some  part, 
Like  certain  tailors,  limited  in  art. 
For  galligaskins  S^owshears  is  your  man; 
But  coats  must  claim  atiother  artisan. f 
Now  this  to  me,  I  own,  seems  much  the  same 
As  Vulcan's  feet  to  bear  Apollo's  frame; 
Or,  with  a  fair  complexion,  to  expose 
Black  eyes,  black  ringlets,  but — a  bottle  nose ! 

Dear   authors,    suit   your   topics   to   your 
strength. 


*  *'  Where  pure  descriptioa  held  the  place  of  sense." 

— /V- 
t  Mere  oomroon  mortals  were  commonly  content 
with  one  tailor,  and  with  one  bOl,  but  the  more  particu- 
lar gentlemen  found  It  impossible  to  confide  theu-  lower 
garments  to  the  makers  of  their  body  clothes.  I  speak 
of  the  banning  of  1809 :  what  reform  may  have  suice 
taken  place  1  neidMr  know  aor  desire  to  know. 
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And  ponder  well  your  subject  and  its  length; 
Nor  lift  your  load  before  you're  quite  aware 
What  weight  your  shoulders  will,  or  will  not, 
But  lucid  Order,  and  Wit's  siren  voice,  [bear. 
Await  the  poet,  skilful  in  his  choice; 
With  native  eloquence  he  soars  along, 
Grace  in  his  thoughts,  and  music  in  his  song. 

Let  judgment  teach  them  wisely  to  combine 
With  future  parts  the  now  omitted  line: 
This  shall  the  author  choose,  or  that  reject. 
Precise  in  style,  and  cautious  to  select; 
Nor  slight  applause  will  candid  pens  afford 
To  him  who  furnishes  a  wanting  word. 
Then  fear  not,  if  'tis  needful,  to  produce 
Some  term  unknown,  or  obsolete  in  use, 
(As  Pitt  has  furnish'd  us  a  word  or  tw  o,* 
Which  lexicographers  declined  to  do;) 
So  you  indeed,  with  care, — (but  be  content 
To  take  this  license  rarely) — may  invent. 
New  words  find  credit  in  these  latter  days, 
If  neatly  grafted  on  a  Gallic  phrase. 
What  Chaucer,  Spenser  did,  we  scarce  refuse 
To  Dryden's  or  to  Pope's  maturer  muse. 
If  you  can  add  a  little,  say  why  not, 
\s  well  as  William  Pitt,  and  Walter  Scott? 
Since  they,  by  force  of  rhyme  and  force  of  lungs, 
Enrich'd  our  island's  ill-united  tongues; 
'IHs  then — and  shall  be — lawful  to  present 
Reform  in  writing,  as  in  parliament. 

As  forests  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees, 
So  fade  expressions  which  in  season  please; 
And  we  and  ours,  alas!  are  due  to  fate, 
And  works  and  words  but  dwindle  to  a  date. 
Though  as  a  monarch  nods,  and  commerce 

calls, 
Impetuous  rivers  stagnate  in  canals ;    [sustain 
Though  swamps  subdued,  and  marshes  drain'd. 
The  heavy  ploughshare  and  the  yellow  grain, 
And  rising  ports  along  the  busy  shore 
Protect  the  vessel  from  old  Ocean's  roar, 
All,  all,  must  perish;  but,  surviving  last. 
The  love  of  letters  half  preserves  the  past. 
True,  some  decay,  yet  not  a  few  revive ;t 
Though  those?  shall  sink,  which  now  appear  to 

thrive, 
As  custom  arbitrates,  whose  shifting  sway 
Our  life  and  language  must  alike  obey. 

The  immortal  wars  which  gods  and  angels 
wage. 
Are  they  not  shown  in  Milton's  sacred  page? 


His  strain  will  teach  what  numbers  best  belong 
To  themes  celestial  told  in  epic  song. 

The  slow,  sad  stanza  will  correctly  paint 
The  lover's  ai>gui&l»  or  the  friend's  complaint. 
But  which desetves  thelaurel — rhymeor  blank ? 
Which  holds  on  Helicon  the  higher  rank? 
Let  squabbling  critics' by  themselves  dispute 
This  point,  as  pnezling  as  a  Chancery  suii. 

Satiric  rhyme  first  sprang  from  selfish  spleen. 
You  doubt — see  Dryden,  Pope,  St.  Patrick's 
dean.* 

Blank  verse  is  now,  with  one  consent,  allied 
To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side,   [days, 
Though  mad  AlmanzoF  rhymed  in  Dryden's 
No  sing-song  hero  rants  in  moderi)  plays; 
While  modest  Comedy  her  verse  foregoes 
For  jest  and  pun  in  very  middling  prose,-f* 
Not  that  our  Bens  or  Beaumonts  show  the 

worse. 
Or  lose  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  verse. 
But  so  Thalia  pleases  to  appear,  [year! 

Poor  virgin!    damn'd  some  t^^^enty  times  a 

Whate'er  the  scene,  let  this  advice   have 
weight : — 
Adapt  your  language  to  your  hero's  state. 
At  times  Melpomene  forgets  to  groan. 
And  brisk  Thalia  takes  a  serious  tone; 
Nor  unregarded  will  the  act  pass  by 
Where  angry  Tpwnly  lifts  his  voice  on  high. 
Again  our  Shakspeare  limits  verse  to  kings. 
When  common  prose  will  serve  for  common 
And  lively  Hal  resigns  heroic  ire,        [things; 
To  "hollowing   Hotspur"  and  the  sceptred 
sire.  J 

Tis  not  enough,  ye  bards,  with  all  your  art. 
To  polish  poems;  they  must  touch  the  heart: 
Where'er  the  scene  be  laid,  whate'er  the  song. 
Still  let  it  bear  the  hearer's  soul  along; 
Command  your  audience  or  to  smile  or  weep, 
Whiche'er  may  please  you — anything  but  sleep. 
The  poet  claims  our  tears;  but,  by  his  leave. 
Before  I  shed  them,  let  me  see  him  grieve. 

If  banish'd  Romeo  feign'd  nor  sigh  nor  tear, 
Lull'd  by  his  languor,  I  should  sleep  or  sneer. 


*  Mr.  Pitt  was  liberal  in  his  additions  to  our  parlia- 
mentary tongue ;  as  may  be  seen  in  many  publications, 
particularly  the  Edinbur^  Review. 

t  Old  ballads,  old  plays,  and  old  women's  stories,  are 
at  present  in  as  much  request  as  old  wine  or  new 
speeches.  In  &ct.  this  is  the  millennium  of  black  letter ; 
thanks  to  our  Heben,  Webers,  and  bcotuj 


»  "  MacFlecknoe,"  the  "Dundad."  and  aU  Swift»s 
lampooning  ballads.  Whatever  their  other  works  may 
be,  the«e  originated  in  personal  fcelings,  and  ansry  re« 
tort  on  unworthy  rivals ;  and  though  the  ability  of  these 
satires  elevates  the  poetical,  their  poignancy  detracts 
from  the  personal  character  of  the  writers. 

t  With  all  the  vulgar  applause  and  crittcal  aUiorrence 
tApuntt  they  have  Aristoue  on  their  side ;  who  permits 
them  to  orators,  and  gives  them  consequence  by  a  grave 

X  "  And  in  his  ear  111  hoUp»(.  Mortimer  !"— i  Htmwy 

^^-  jgitizedbyCjOOgle 
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Sad  words,  no  doubt,  become  a  serious  face. 
And  men  look  angry  in  the  proper  place. 
At  doable  meanings  folks  seem  wondrous  sly, 
And  sentiment  prescribes  a  pensive  eye: 
For  nature  formed  at  first  the  inward  man. 
And  actors  copy  nature — when  they  can. 
She  bids  the  beating  heart  with  rapture  bound. 
Raised  to  the  stars,  or  leveled  with  the  ground^ 
And  £br  expression's  aid,  'tis  said,  or  sung^  • 
She  gave  our  mind's  interpreter— the  tongue, 
Who.wom  with  use,  of  late  would  fain  dispense 
(At  least  in  theatres)  with  common  sense; 
U'erwhelm  with  sound  the  boxes,  gallery,  pit, 
And  raise  a  l^ugh  with  anything — but  wit. 

To  skilful  writers  it  will  much  import. 
Whence  spring  their  scenes,   fro^n   common 

life  or  court; 
Whether  they  seek  applause  by  smile  or  tear, 
To  draw  a  **  Lying  Valet,"  or  a  '*  Le^u-,'* 
A  sage,  or  rakish  youngster  wild  from  school, 
A  wandering  "Peregrine,"  or  plain  "John 
Bull;"  [vails, 

AB  persons  please  ivhfen  nature's  voice  pre- 
Hcottish  or  Irish,  bom  in  Wilts  or  Wales. 

Or  follow  common  fame,  or  forge  a  plot; 
Who  cares  if  mimic  heroes  lived  or  not? 
One  precept  serves  to  regulate  the  scene : — 
Make  it  appear  as  if  it  might  have  been. 

If  some  Drawcansir  you  aspire  to  draw, 
Present  him  raving,  and  above  all  law: 
If  female  furies  in  your  scheme  are  plann'd, 
Macbeth 's  fierce  dame  is  ready  to  your  hand; 
For  tears  and  treachery,  for  good  and  evil, 
Constance,  King  Richard,  Hamlet,  and  the 
But  if  a  new  design  you  dare  essay,     [Devil! 
And  freely  wander  from  the  beaten  way. 
True  to  your  characters,  till  all  be  past. 
Preserve  consistency  from  first  to  last. 

Tis  hard  to  venture  where  our  betters  fail. 
Or  lend  fresh  interest  to  a  twice-told  tale;"** 
And  yet,  perchance,  'tis  wiser  to  prefer 


*"DttkileestpropriecomiBUDiadicere:  tuque."]  Mde 
Mder.  Mde  de  S^vtgn^.  Boileau,  and  others,  have  lelt 
tbdr  disrate  on  the  meaning  of  this  passiuge  m  a  tract 
coeaderabt'y  longer  than  the  poem  of  Horace.  It  k 
pnMed  at  toe  close  of  the  eleventh  volume  of  Madame 
<icSH^^8  Letters  edited  by  Grouvelle,  Paris,  x8o6. 
Pramung  that  all  who  can  construe  may  venture  an 
opinion  on  such  sulifects,  particularly  as  so  many  who 
caa  n«t  have  taken  the  same  liberty,  I  shou^l  have  held 
myfiirthing  candle* as  awkwardly  as  another,  had 
not  my  re^>ect  fin*  the  wits  of  Louis  the  Fourteentib's 
Auntttansitele  induced  me  to  subjom  these  iUustrious 
MCAorities.  xst,  Boileau:  "  II  est  difficile  de  traiter  des 
n^ets  qui  sont  k  la  port^e  de  tout  le  monde  d'lme  man- 
iire  qui  vous  Ics  rcnde  propres,  cc  qui  s'appelle  s'appro- 
prier  un  sqjet par  Ic  tour  qu'on  y  donne.'*  andly,  Bat- 
<cux:  "  Mais  u  «t  bicn  difficile  de  donner  des  traits  pro-  f 
prts  cl  individuek  aux  ^Ircs  purement  possibles."  ardly, ' 
leader:  "  II  est  difficile  de  traiter  convenablement  ces 


A  hackney'd  plot,  than  choose  a  new,  and  6rr; 
Yet  copy  not  too  closely,  but  record,  [word; 
More  justly,  thought  for  thought  than  word  for 
Nor  trace  your  prototype  through  narrow  ways. 
But  only  follow  where  he  merits  praise; 
For  you,  young  bard!  whom  luckless  fate 

may*  lead 
To  tremble  on  the  nod  of  all  who  read. 
Ere  your  first  score  of  cantos  time  unrolls. 
Beware— for   God's  sake,   don't   begin  like 

Bowlesi*  ' 


caract^es  qye  tout  le  monde  peut  inventer,"  Mde  dc 
Bev^^'s  opinion  and  translatioti,  consistmg  of  some 
thirty  pagen,  1  omit,  particularly  as  M.  OfOuvelle  ob- 
serves, '.^  La  chose  est  bien  remarauable,  aubune  d«  ces 
diverscs  uuerpreutiona  ne  para&  etre  la  veritable."  But, 
by  way  of  comfort,  it  seems,  fifty  years  aftcruards,  "L^ 
lumhi^ux  Dumarsais"  madu  hk  appearance,  to  tnjx  H«r. 
ace  on  his  legs  again,  "  dissiper  tons  les  nuages^  et  con- 
cQier  tous  les  dissentimeqsV'  aqd  some  fifty  years  hence^ 
somebody,  sdH  more  luminous;  will  doubtless  start  up 
and  demolish  Dumarsais  and  his  system  on  thb  weighty 
affair,  as  if  he  were  no  better  than  Ptolemy  and  Tydio, 
or  his  comments  of  no  more  consequenc;;  titan  astronom- 
ical calculations  on  the  present  comet.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  '*  la  longueuir  de  ladis&ertadon  "of  M.  D.  prevents 
M.  G.  from  saying  any  more  on  the  mattert  A  better 
poet  than  Boileau,  and  at  least  as  good  a  scholar  as  S^- 
vign6,  has  said, 

"  A  Httl^  learning  is  a  dangerous  diing." 
And  by  this  comparison  of  comments,  it  may  be  per- 
cdved  how  a  good  deal  may  be  rendex^  as  perilous  to 
the  proprietors. 

*Abauttwo  years  ago  a  young  man  named  Townsend 
was  announced  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  a  review  (since 
deceased),  as  being  engaged  in  an  epic  poem  to  be  en- 
dtlcd  'Armageddon.'  The  plan  and  specimen  promise 
much;  but  1  hope  neither  to  offend  Mr.  Townsend,  nor 
his  friends,  by  rcconuneodii>g  to  his  attention  the  lines  of 
Horace  to  which  these  rhymes  allude.  If  Mr.  Town- 
send  succeeds  in  his  undertaking,  as  there  is  reason  to 
hope,  how  much  will  the  world  l^  indebted  to  Mr.  Cum- 
berland for  bringing  him  before  the  public !  But,  till 
that  ereotful  day  arrives,  U  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Dremature  diroiay  of  this  plan  (sublime  as  the  ideas 
conlessedly  are>  has  not — by  mising  expectations  too 
high,  or  diminishing  curiosity,  by  develo}>ing  his  argu- 
ment,— rather  incurred  the  hazard  of  injunng  Mr.  Town- 
send's  future  prospects.  Mr.  Cumberland  {whose 
talents  1  shall  not  depreciate  by  the  humble  tribute 
of  my  praise)  and  Mr.  Townsend  must  not  suppose  me 
actuated  by  unworthy  motives  in  this  suggestion.  I  wish 
the  author  all  the  success  he.can  wkh  himself,  and  shall 
be  truly  happy  to  see  emc  poetry  wciehed  up  fix>m  the 
bathos  where  it  lies  sunken  with  Southey,  Cottle,  Cow- 
ley  (Mrs.  or  Abraham),  Ogilvy,  Wilkie,  Pye,  and  all  the 
"  dull  ofpast  and  presient  days."  Even  u  he  is  not  a 
Milton^  he  may  be  better  than  Blackmore:  if  not  a 
Homer,  an  A  ntimachu*.  I  should  deem  myself  pre- 
sumptuous, as  a  young  man,  in  offering  advice,  were  it 
not  addressed  to  one  stilL  younger.  Mr.  Townsend  hats 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  encoimter:  but  in  conquering 
them  he  will  find  employment;  in  having  conquered 
them,  his  reward.  I  know  too  well  "  the  scribblo-'s 
scoff,  the  critic's  contumely;"  and  I  am  afraid  time  will 
teach  Mr.  Townsend  to  know  them  better.  Those  who 
succeed,  and  those  who  do  not,  must  bear  this  alike,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  have  roost  of  it  I  trust  that  Mr. 
ToWnsend's  slure  will  be  from  envy:  he  will  soon  know 
mankbd  well  enough  not  to  attribute  this  expression  to 
nftiiice. 
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"  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain,"— 
And   pray,   what   follows  from   his    boiling; 

brain? — 
He  sinks  to  Southey's  level  in  a  trice. 
Whose  epic  mountains  never  fail  in  mice! 
Not  so  of  yore  awuke  your  mighty  sire 
The  tempered  warblings  of  his  master-lyre; 
Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lute, 
**  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit  " 
He  speaks,  but  as  his  subject  swells  alpng, 
Earth,  Heaven,  and  Hades  echo  with  the  song. 
Still  to  the  midst  of  things  he  hastens  on, 
As  if  we  witness'4  all  already  done; 
Leaves  on  his  path  whatever  seems  too  mean 
To  raise  the  subject,  or  adorn  the  scene; 
Gives,  as  each  page  improves  upon  the  sight, 
Not  smoke  from  brightness,  but  from  darkness 

—light; 
And  truth  and  fiction  with  such  art  compounds, 
We  know  not  where  to  fix  their  several  bounds^ 
If  you  would  please  the  public,  ddgn  to  hear 
What  soothes  the  many -headed  monster's  ear: 
If  your  heart  triumph  when  the  hands  of  all 
Applaud  in  thunder  at  the  curtain's  fall. 
Deserve  those  plaudits — study  nature's  page. 
And  sketch  the  striking  traits  of  every  age; 
While  varying  man  and  varying  years  uflfold 
Life's  little  tale,  so  oft,  so  vainly  told; 
Observe  his  simple  childhood's  dawning  days. 
His  pranks,  his  prate,  his  playmates,  and  his 

plays; 
Till  time  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans, 
And  prurient  vice  outstrips  his  tardy  teens ! 

Behold  him  Freshman!  forced  no  more  to 

groan 
O'er  Virgil's  devilish  verses  and  his  own;* 
Prayers  are  too  tedious,  lectures  too  abstruse. 
He  flies  from  Tavell's  frown  to  **  Fordham's 

Mews;" 
(Unlucky  Tavell!  doom'd  to  daily  caresf 
By  pugilistic  pupils,  and  by  bears;) 
Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  threat  in  vain. 
Before  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain. 
Rough  with  his  elders,  with  his  equals  rash. 


♦Hanrey,  the  circulator  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Uood,  used  to  fling  away  Vim!  in  his  eOtasy  of  admira- 
tion and  lay,  "  the  book  had  a  devil.**  Now',  such  a 
character  as  I  am  copying  would  probably  fling  it  away 
also,  but  rather  wish  that  th6  devil  had  the  book;  not 
from  dislike  to  the  poet,  but  a  well-founded  hontn-  of 
hexameters.  Indeed,  the  public  school  penance  of 
"  Long  and  Short"  i» enough  to  beget  an  andpathy  to 
poetrr  for  the  residue  of  a  man's  life,  and,  periiaps,  so  fiu- 
aray  be  an  advaau^e. 

t**Infiindum.  regina,jube8renovaredolorem."  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Tavell  (to  whom  I  mean  no  a£front)  will  under- 
stand me;  and  it  is  no  matter  whether  any  one  else  does 
or  no.— To  the  above  events,  *'  quaeque  ipse  miserrfma 
vidi,  et  quorum  pars  magna  fui,"  all  times  and  ierufs 
bear  testmiony. 


I  Civil  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash; 
Constant  to  noi^ht — save  hazard  and  a  whore. 
Yet  cursing  both — for  both  have  made  him 

sore; 
Unread  (unless,  since  books  b^uile  disease. 
The  p — ^x  becomes  his  passage  to  degrees) ; 
Fool'd,  pillaged,  dunnM,  he  wastes  bis  term 
And  unexpell'd,  perhaps,  retires  M.A. ;  [away. 
Master  of  arts!  as  kelis  and  clubs  proclaim,* 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  bears  a  brighter 

name  I 

Launch'd  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire. 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire ; 
Marries  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank, 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank; 
Sits  in  the  Senate;  gets  a  son  and  heir: 
Sends  him  to  Harrow,  for  himself  was  there. 
Mute,  though  he  votes,  unless  when  call'd  to 

*  cheer. 
His  son's  so  sharp — he'll  see  the  dog  a  peer! 

Manhood  declines — age  palsies  every  Jimb; 
He  quits  the  5cene — or  else  the  scene  quits  him; 
Scrapes  wealth,  o'er  each  departing   penny 

grieves. 
And  avarice  seizes  all  ambition  leaves; 
Counts  cent,  per  cent,  and  smiles,  or  vainly 

frets  [debts: 

O'er  hoards  diminish'd  by  young  Hopeful's 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  buy, 
Complete  in  all  life's  lessons — but  to  die; 
Peevish  and  spiteful,  doting,  hard  to  please, 
Commending  every  time,  save  times  like  these; 
Crazed,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forgot. 
Expires  unwept — is  buried— let  him  rot  I 

But  from  the  Drama  let  me  not  digress, 
Nor  spare  my  precepts,  though  they  please  yon 
less.  [stirr'd, 

Though  woman  weep,  and  hardest  hearts  are 
When  what  is  done  is  rather  seen  than  heard, 
Yet  many  deeds  preserved  in  history's  page 
Are  better  told  than  acted  on  the  stage; 
The  ear  sustains  what  shocks  the  timid  eye. 
And  horror  thus  subsides  to  sympathy. 
True  Briton  all  beside,  I  here  am  French — 
Bloodshed  'tis  sm-ely  better  to  retrench; 
The  gladiatorial  gore  we  teach  to  flow 
In  tragic  scene  disgusts,  though  but  in  show; 
ATe  hate  the  carnage,  while  we  see  the  trick. 
And  find  small  sympath]^  in  being  sick. 
Not  on  the  stage  the  regicide  Macbeth 
Appals  an  audience  with  a  monarch's  death; 
To  gaze  when  sable  Hubert  threats  to  sear 

•  •«  Hell,"  a  ganung-hoiise  so  called,  where  you  risk 
little,  and  are  cheated  a  good  deal.  _*•  Club,**  a  pleasant 
purgatory,  where  yo 
to  be  cheated  at  all. 
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Young  Arthur's  eyes,   can    ours    or   "nature 

bear? 
A  haltcr'd  heroine  Johnson  sought  to  slay* — 
We  savM  Irene,  but  half  daznn'd  the  play> 
And  (Heaven  be  praised!)  our  tolerating  times 
Sdat  metamorphoses  to  pantomimes; 
And  Lewis',  self,  with  all  his  sprites,  would 

quake 
To  change  Earl  Osmond's  negro  to  a  snake ! 
Because,  in  scenes  exciting  joy  or  grief, 
We  loathe  the  action  which  exceeds  belief: 
And  yet,  God  knows,  what  may  not  authors  do, 
WlioM  postscripts  prate  of  dyeing  «  heroines 

Wtte."t 

Above  all  things,  Dan  Poet,  if  you  can, 
Eke  out  your  acts,  I  pray,  with  mortal  man. 
Nor  call  a  ghost,  unless  some  cursed  scrape 
Mast  open  ten  trap-doors  for  your  escape. 
Of  all  the  monstrous  things  I'd  fain  forbid, 
I  loathe  an  opera  worse  than  Dennis  did ; 
Where  good  and  evil  persons,  right  or  wrong, 
lUge,  love,  and  aught  but  moralize,  in  song. 
Hui,  last  memorial  of  our  foreign  friends, 
Wluch  Gaul  allows,  and  still  Hesperia  lends! 
Napoleon's  edicts  no  embargo  lay 
On  whores,  spies,  singers,  wisely  shipp'd  away. 
Our  giant  capital,  whose  squares  are  spread 
Where  rustics  earn'd,  and  now  may  beg,  their 

bread, 
lo  all  iniquity  is  grown  so  nice, 
It  sooms  amusements  which  are  not  of  price. 
Hence  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing 

ear 
Aches  with  orchestras  which  he  pays  to  hear. 
Whom  shame,  not  empathy,  forbids  to  snore. 
His  anguish  doubling  by  his  own  **  encore;" 
Squeezed  In  "  Fop's  Alley,"  jostled  by   the 

beaux. 
Teased  with  his  bat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes; 
Scarce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  of 

ease. 
Till  the  dropp'd  curtain  giVes  a  glad  release: 
Why  this,   and    more,   he    suners — can   ye 

guess? —  [dress! 

Becausfi  it  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  him 

So  prosper  eunachs  from  Etniscan  schools; 
Oive  us  but  fiddlers,  and  they're  sure  of  fools! 


*  "Irene  had  to  ^eak  two  lines  with  the  bow-«trin£ 
rouodhw  neck;  but  the  audience  cried  out  'murder r 
aad  ihe  was  obUged  to  go  off  the  stage  alive."— J^tmiriT'' 

t  la  the  postscript  to  the  "  Castle  Spectre,"  Mr.  Lewis 
tdk  us,  &&t  though  blacks  were  unknown  fai  England 
^  ^e  pcnod  of  his  actton,  yet  he  has  made  the  anachron- 
^  te  set  off  the  scene:  and  if  he  could  have  produced 
me  effect  "by  makbg  htt  heroine  blue,"— I  quote  him 
—"blue  be  wo«kI  have  made  her  I" 


Ere  scenes  were  play'd  by  many  a  reverend 

clerk,» 
(What  harm  if  David  danced  before  the  ark?) 
In  Christmas  revels,  simple  country  folks 
Were   pleased   with   morrice-mumm'ry   and 

coarse  jokes. 
Improving  years,  with  things  no  longfer -known. 
Produced  blithe  Punch  and  merry  Madame 

Joan, 
Who  still  frisk  on  with  feats  so  lewdly  low, 
Tis  strange  Benvolio- suffers  such  a  show;f 
Suppressing  peer!  to  whom   each  vice  gives 

place,  [race. 

Oaths,  boxing,  begging,^ — all,  save  rout  and 

Farce  follow'd  Comedy,  and   reach'd  her 

prime. 
In  ever-laughing  Foote's  fantastic  time : 
Mad  wag!  who  pardon'd  none,  nor  spared  the 

best. 
And  tum'd  some  very  serious  things  to  jest. 
Nor  church  nor  state  escaped  his  public  sneers. 
Arms  nor  the  gown,.priests,lawyers,volunteers : 
«•  Alas,  poor  Yorick!"  now  forever  mute! 
Whoever  loves  a  laugh  must  sigh  for  Foote. 

We  smile,  perforce,  when  histrionic  scenes 
Ape  the  swoln  dialogue  of  kings  and  queens, 
When  "  Chrononhotonthologos  must  die," 
And  Arthur  struts  in  mimic  majesty. 

Moschus!  with  whom  once  more  I  hope  to 
And  smile  at  folly,  if  we  can't  at  wit;        [sit. 
Yes,  friend!  for  thee  I'll  quit  my  cynic  ceD, 
And  bear  Swift's  motto,  "  Vive  la  bagatelle!" 
Which  charm'd  our  days  in  each  i^gean  clime. 
As  oft  at  home,  with  revelry  and  rhyme. 
Then  may  Euj^rosyne,  who  sped  the  past, 
Soothe  thy  life's  scenes,  nor  l^ave  thee  in  the 

last; 
But  find  in  thine,  like  pagan  Plato's  bed,{ 
Some  merry  manuscript  of  mimes,  when  dead. 

Now  to  the  drama  let  us  bend  our  eyes. 
Where  fcttcr'd  by  whig  Walpole  low  she  lies; 


*  "Theitrst  theatrical  representations,  entided  *  Mys- 
teries and  Moralities,'  were  generally  enacted  at  Chnst- 
maa,  by  monks  (as  the  only  persons  who  could  read), 
and  latterly  by  tke  clergy  and  students  of  the  tmiverst- 
tiea^  The  dramatis  personae  were  usually  Adam,  Pater 
Codettis,  Faith,  Vice.  &c,  &c"--See  Warton's  History 
of  Ei^Ush  Poetry. 

t  BeavoUo  doek  nol  bet:  hoc  every  man  who  mmn- 
tains  raoevhorsa  Is  a  promoter  of  all  the  c<mcomitant 
evOs  of  the  turf.  Avoiding  to  bet  is  a  Utde  pharisakaU 
Is  te  an  exculpation  T  1  tmnk  not.  I  never  yet  heard  a 
bawd  praised  for  chastity,  because  tlui  kgru{f  did  not 
comma  foraicatiaii. 

X  Under  Plato^  pillow  a  volume  of  the  Mitnts  of 
Sophron  was  found  the  day  he  died.—  Vidt  Barthelemi, 
De  Pauw,  or  Diogenes  Laertius,  if  agreeaUe.  De  Pauw 
calls  It  a  jest-book.  Oumberlaad,  in  his  Observer,  terms 
it  moral,  like  the  sayings  of  Publius  Synis. 
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Corruption  foil'dher,  for  she  fear'd  her  glance; 
Decorum  left  her  for  an  opera  dance ! 
Yet  Chesterfield,  whose  poUsh'd  pen  inveighs  ♦ 
'Gainst  laughter,  fought  for  freedom  to  our 

plays; 
Unchecked  by  megrims  of  patrician  brains. 
And  damning  dulness  of  lord  chamberlains. 
Repeal  that  act!  again  let  Humor  roam 
Wild  o'er  the  stage — we've  time  for  tears  at 

hon)e. 
Let  '«  Archef  "  plant  the  homson  **  SuUen's" 

brows, 
And  *«  Estifania"  gull  her ««  Copper"  spousejf 
The  moral's  scant — but  that  may  be  excused. 
Men  go  not  to  be  lectured,  but  amused. 
He  whom  our  plays  dispose  to  good  or  ill 
Must  wear  a  head  in  want  of  "Willis*  skill; 
Ay,but  Macheath's  example — psha! — no  more  I 
It   form'd   no  thieves — the  thief  was  form'd 

before? 
And,  spite  of  puritans  and  Collier's  curse,  J 
Plays  make  mankind  no  better,  and  no  worse. 
Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodistic  men ! 
Nor  bum  damn'd  Drury  if  it  rise  again. 
But  why  to  brain -scorch'd  bigots  thus  appeal? 
Can  heavenly  mercy  dwell  with  earthly  zeal  ? 
For  times  of  fire  and  faggot  let  them  hppel 
Times  dear  alike  to  puritan  or  pope. 
As  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetus  blaze. 
So  would  new  sects  on  newer  victims  gaze. 
E'en  now  thie  songs  of  Solyma  begin; 
Faith  can ts§)erplex'd  apologist  of  sin! 
While  the  Jlord's  servant  chastens  whom  he 


loves. 
And    Simeon 


["  shoves."|| 
where     Baxter    only 


kicks,§ 

Whom  nature  guides,  so  writes  that  every 
dunce. 
Enraptured,  thinks  to  do  the  same  at  once; 
But  after  inky  thumbs  and  bitten  nails, 
And  twenty  scatter'd  quires,  the  coxcomb  fails. 

Let  Pastoral  be  dumb;  for  who  can  hope 
To  match  the  youthful  eclogues  of  our  Pope? 
Yet  his  and  Phillips'  faults,  of  different  kind, 
For  art  too  rude,  for  nature  too  refined. 


*  His  qieech  on  the  Lioenaing  Act  is  one  of  his  most 
elooueat  efforts. 

t  Michael  Perez,  the  Copper  Captain,  in  "  Rule  a  Wife 
•nd  have  a  Wife." 

} Jerry  Collier's  contfovemy  with  Congreve,  &6.,  on 
the  tufatject  of  the  drama,  is  too  well  known*  to  require 
farther  comment. 

I  Mr.  Simeonii  the  very  bullf  of  beUefc,  and  casti* 
sator  of  "  good  works."  He  is  aUy  supported  by  John 
Stickles,  a  laborer  in  the  same  vinevard  fr—but  I  say  no 
more,  for,  according  to  Johnny  in  foil  congregation, 
«'  No  hopts/ar  tksm  a*  iattg/u.** 

H  "  Baxter's  Shove  to  heavy-a— d  Christtans."  the 
veritable  title  of  a  book  once  in  good  repute,  and  likely 
enough  to  be  so  again. 


Instruct  how  hard  the  medium  'tis  to  hit 
'Twixt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a  'wit 

A  vulgar  scribbler,  certes,  stands  disgraced 
In  this  nice  age,  when  all  aspire  to  taste! 
The  dirty  language,  and  the  noisome  jest. 
Which  pleased  in  Swift  of  yore,  we  now  detest. 
Proscribed  not  only  in  the  world  polite. 
But  even  too  nasty  for  a  city  knight ! 

Peace  to  Swift's  faults!   his  wit  hath  made  ! 
them  pass» 

Unmatch'd  by  all,  save  matchless  Uudibras! 
Whose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet. 
Who  from  our  couplet  lopp'd  two  final  feet; 
Nor  less  in  merit  than  the  longer  line. 
This  measiure  moves  a  favorite  of  the  Nine. 
Though  at  first  view  eight  feet  may  seem  in  vain 
Form'd,  save  in  ode,  to  bear  a  serious  strain. 
Yet  Scott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  ]ate 
This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a  theme   of 
And,  varied  skilfully,  surpasses  far      [weight. 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  and  war. 
Whose  fluctuations,  tender  or  sublime. 
Are  curb'dtoo  much  by  long-recurring  rhyme. 

But  many  a  skilful  judge  abhors  to  see. 
What  few  admire — irregularity. 
This  some  vouchsafe  to  pardon;  but  'tis  hard 
When  such  a  word  contents  a  British  bard. 

And  must  the  bard  his   glowing  thoughts 
confine. 
Lest  censure  hover  o'er  some  faulty  line? 
Remove  whate'er  a  critic  may  suspect. 
To  gain  the  paltry  suffrage  of  **  correct "  / 
Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  phrase. 
To  fly  from  error,  not  to  merit  praise? 

Ve,  who  seek  finish'd  models,  never  cease, 
By  day  and  night,  to  read  the  works  of  Greece. 
But  our  good  fathers  never  bent  their  brains 
To  heathen, Greek,  content  with  native  strains. 
The  few  who  read  a  page,  or  used  a  pen. 
Were  satbfied  with  Chaucer  and  old  Ben ; 
The  jokes  and  numbers  suited  to  their  taste 
Were  quaint  and  careless,  anything  but  chaste ! 
Yet  whether  right  or  wrong  the  ancient  rules. 
It  will  not  do  to  call  our  fathers  fools! 
Though  you  and  !»  who  eruditely  know 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low. 
Can  also,  when  a  hobbling  line  appears. 
Detect  with  fingers,  in  default  of  cars. 

In  sooth  I  do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 
To  learn,  who  our  first  English  strollers  were; 
Or  if,  till  roofs  received  the  vagrant  art 
Our  Muse,  like  that  of  Thespis,  kept  a  cart; 
But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare's  days. 
There's  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  in  plays; 
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Nor  will  Melpomene  ascend  her  throne  [stone.  | 
Without  high  heels^  white  plume,  and  Bristol  1 

Old  comedies  still  meet  with  much  applause. 
Though  too  licentious  for  dramatic  laws;  | 
At  least,  we  modems,  wisely,  *lis  confest,  | 
Curtail  or  silence  the  lascivious  jest. 

Whatever  their  follies  and  their  faults  beside, 
Our  enterprising  bards  pass  nought  untried ; 
Nor  do  they  merit  slight  applause  who  choose 
An  English  subject  for  an  English  muse, 
.A.nd  leave  to  minds  which  never  dare  invent 
French  flippancy  and  German  sentiment. 
Where  is  that  living  language  which  could 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic,  fame,        [claim 
If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay. 
Would  stop,  like  Pope,  to  polish  by  the  way? 

Lords  of  the  quiU,  whose  critical  assaults 
O'erthrow  whole  quartos  with  their  quires  of 

faults. 
Who  soon  detect,  and  mark  where'er  we  fail, 
And  prove  our  marble  with  too  nice  a  nail ! 
Democritus  himself  was  not  so  bad; 
^<ronly  thought ^  hMiyou  would  make,  us  mad ! 

But  truth  to  say,  most  rhymers  rarely  guard 
Against  that  ridicule  they  deem  so  hard; 
In  person  negligent,  they  wear,  from  sloth. 
Beards  of  a  week,  and  nails  of  annual  growth; 
Reside  in  garrets,  fly  from  those  they  meet. 
And  walk  in  alleys,  rather  than  the  street. 

With  little  rhyme,  less  reason,  if  you  please, 
The  name  of  poet  may  be  got  with  ease. 
So  that  not  tuns  of  helleboric  juice 
Shall  ever  turn  your*head  to  any  use; 
Write  but  like  Wordsworth,  live  beside  a  Lake, 
And  keep  your  bushy  locks  a  year  from  Blake  ;'*' 
Then  print  your  book,  once  more  return  to 
town,  '  down. 

Aad  boys  shall  hunt  your  hardship  up  and 

Am  I  not  wise,  if  such  some  poets'  plight, 
To  purge    in   spring — like   Bayes — before  I 
Iftlus  precaution  soften'd  not  my  bile,  [write? 
I  kaow  no  scribbler  with  a  madder  style; 
Bat  since  (perhaps  my  feelings  are  too  nice) 
I  cannot  purchase  fame  at  such  a  price, 
m  labor  gratis  as  a  grinder's  wheel. 
And,  blunt  myself,  give  edge  to  others'  steel. 
Nor  write  at  all,  unless  to  teach  the  art 
To  those  rehearsing  for  the  poet's  part; 
From  Horace  show  the  pleasing  paths  of  song. 
And  from  my  own  example — what  is  wrong. 


*  As  fiuQoiM  a  tonsor  as  Lidnus  himself  and  beuer 
PiiJ,  «Dd  may,  like  him,  be  one  day  a  senator,  having  a 
bcntr  aoaKficatioii  than  one-half  of  the  head&  he  crops, 


Though  modern  practice  sometimes  differs 
quite, 
'Tisjust  as  well  to  think  before  you  write; 
Let  every  book  that  suits  your  theme  be  read. 
So  shall  you  trace  it  to  the  fountain-head. 

He  who  has  learn'd  the  duty  which  he  owes 
To  friends  and  country,  and  to  pardon  foes; 
Who  models  his  deportment  as  may  best 
Accord  with  brother,  sire,  or  stranger  guest; 
Who  takes  our  laws  and  worship  as  they  are. 
Nor  roars  reform  for  senate,  church,  and  bar; 
In  practice,  rather  than  loud  precept,  wise. 
Bids  not  his  tongue,  but  heart,  philosophize : 
Such  is  the  man  the  poet  should  rehearse. 
As  joint  exemplar  of  his  life  and  verse. 

Sometimes  a  sprightly  wit,  and  tale  well 

told,  [hold 

Without  much  grace,  or  weight,  or  art,  will 

A  longer  empire  o'er  the  public  mind 

Than  sounding  trifles,  empty,  though  refined. 

Unhappy  Greece!  thy  sons  of  ancient  days 
The  muse  may  celebrate  with  perfect  pisiis*, 
Whose   generous  children  narrow'd  not  their 

hearts 
With  commerce,  given  alone  to  arms  and  arts.. 
Our  boys  (save  those  whom  public   schools 
compel  [spell) 

To  *•  long  and  short  "  before  they're  taught  to 
From  frugal  fathers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 
"A  penny  saved,  my  lad,  's  a  penny  got." 
Babe  of  a  city  birth!  from  sixpence  take 
The   third,   how   much    will   the   remainder 
make? —  [the  sum! 

'«  A  groat." — ««  Ah,  bravo!     Dick  hath  done 
He'll  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a  plum." 

They  whose  young  .souls  receive  this  rust 
betimes, 
'Tis  clear,  are  fit  for  anything  but  rhymes; 
And  Locke  will  tell  you,  that  the  father's  right 
Who  hides  all  verses  from  his  children's  sight; 
For  poets  (says  this  sage,  and  many  more,)* 
Make  sad  mechanics  with  their  lyric  lore; 
And  Delphi  now,  however  rich  of  old. 
Discovers  little  silver,  and  less  gold. 
Because  Parnassus,  though  a  mount  divine. 
Is  poor  as  Irus,t  or  an  Irish  mine.{ 


♦  1  have  not  the  original  by  me,  but  the  Italuin  trans- 
lation runs  as  follows:--"  E  una  cosa  a  mio  credere  molto 
stravagante,  che  un  padre  desideri,  o  permetta,  che  suo 
figliuoio  coldvi  e  perfezioni  questo  talento."  A  little 
further  on:  "  Si  trovano  di  rado  nel  Pamaso  le  mmiere 
d'oro  c  d^AXiiixy\.Q**—Educa%ione  dei  Fanc'UlU  atl 
bignor  Lo^ke 

t  *•  Iro  pau^rior :"  this  is  the  same  beggar  who 
boxed  with  Ulysses  for  a  pound  of  kid's  fry,  which  he 
lobt.and  half  a  dozen  teeth  besides. — Sec  Odyssey,  b.  x8. 

X  The  Irish  gold  mine  of  Wicklow,  which  yieidn  just 
ore  enough  to  swear  by,  or  gild  a  bad  guinea. 
9  ^ 
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Two  objects  always  should  the  poet  move. 
Or  one  or  both, — to  please  or  to  improve. 
Whatever  you  teach,  be  brief,  if  you  design 
For  our  remembrance  your  didactic  line; 
Redundance  places  memory  on  the  rack, 
For  brains  may  be  o'erloaded,  like  the  back. 

Fiction  does  best  when  taught  to  look  like 
truth, 
And  fairy  fables  bubble  none  but  youth : 
Expect  no  credit  for  too  wondrous  tales. 
Since  Jonas  only  springs  alive  from  whales ! 

Young  men  with  aught  but  elegance  dis- 
pense; 
Maturer  years  require  a  little  sense. 
To  end  at  once : — that  bard  for  all  is  fit 
Who  mingles  well  instruction  with  his  wit; 
For  him  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  o'erilow 
The  patronage  of  Paternoster-row;  [pass 

His  book,  with  Longman's  liberal  aid,  shall 
(WJio   ne'er   despises   books  that  bring  him 
brass) ;  f  lead, 

Through  three  long  weeks  the  taste  of  London 
And  cross  St. George's  Channel  and  the  Tweed. 

But  everything  has  faults,  nor  is't  unknown 
'  That  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone, 
And  wayward  voices,  at  their  owner's  call. 
With  all  his  best  endeavors,  only  squall; 
Dogs  blink  their  covey,  flints  withhold  the 
spark,  [mark.* 

And  double-barrels  (damn  them!)  miss  their 

Where  frequent  beauties  strike  the  reader's 
We  must  not  quarrel  for  a  blot  or  two;  [view. 
But  pardon  equally  to  books  or  men. 
The  slips  of  human  nature,  and  the  pen. 

Yet  if  an  author,  spite  of  foe  or  friend. 
Despises  all  advice  too  much  to  mend. 
But  ever  twangs  the  same  discordant  string. 
Give  him  no  quarter,  howsoe'er  he  sing. 
Let  Havard's  fate  o'ertake  him,f  who,    for 

once. 
Produced  a  play  too  dashing  for  a  dunce: 
At   first   none  deem'd   it  his;  but  when  his 

name  [fame. 

Announced  the  fact — what  then? — it  lost  its 
Though  all  deplore  when  Milton  deigns  to  doze. 
In  a  long  work  'tis  fair  to  steal  repose. 


*  As  Mr.  Pope  took  the  liberty  of  damning  Homer, 
to  whom  he  was  under  great  obligations — "And  Homer 
Mamn  Aim/)  calls"— M  may  be  presumed  that  any- 
fody  or  anything  may  be  damned  in  verse  by  poetical 
license ;  and,  in  case  of  accident,  1  beg  leave  to  plead  so 
illustrious  a  precedent 

1  For  the  story  of  Billy  Havard's  tragedy,  see 
"Davies'sUfeofGarrick."  I  believe  it  is  "  Kegulus,' 
or  "  Charles  the  First.**  The  moment  it  was  known  to 
be  hib  the  theatre  thinned,  and  the  bookseller  refused  to 
give  the  customary  sum  for  the  copyright. 


As  pictures,  so  shall  poems  be ;  some  stand 
The  critic  eye,  and  please  when  near  at  hand; 
But  others  at  a  distance  strike  the  sight; 
This  seeks  the  shade,  but  that  demands  the 

light. 
Nor  dreads  the  connoisseur's  fastidious  view, 
But,  ten  times  scrutinized,  is  ten  times  new. 

Parnassian  pilgrims!   ye  whom  chance  or 

choice 
Hath  led  to  listen  to  the  Muse's  voice. 
Receive  this  counsel,  and  be  timely  wise; 
Few  reach  the  summit  which  before  you  lies. 
Our  church  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps, 

concede 
Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed  I 
In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  £ur; 
All  are  not  Erskines  who  mislead  the  bar: 
But  poesy  between  the  best  and  worst 
No  medium  knows;  you  must  be  last  or  first, 
For  middling  poets'  miserable  volumes 
Are   damn'd   alike  by  gods,  and   men,  and 

columns. 

Again,  my  Jeffrey ! — as  that  sound  inspires, 
How  wakes  my  bosom  to  its  wonted  fires! 
Fires,  such  as  gentle  Caledonians  feel 
When  Southrons  writhe  upon  their  critic  wheel. 
Or  mild  Eclectics,  when  some,  worse  than 
Turks,*  [works." 

Would  rob   poor  Faith  to  decorate  •«  good 


•  To  the  Eclectic  or  Christian  Reviewers  I  have  to 
return  thanks  for  the  fervor  of  that  charity  which,  ia 
1809,  induced  them  to  txprtm  a  hope  that  a  thin^  then 
published  by  me  might  lead  to  certain  consequences, 
which,  although  natural  enough,  surely  came  but  rashly 
from  reverend  lips.  I  refer  Uiem  to  their  own  pages, 
where  they  congratulated  themselves  on  the  prospect 
of  a  tilt  between  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  myself*  from  which 
some  great  good  was  to  accrue,  [troviaed  one  or  both 
were  knocked  on  the  head.  H«viM  survived  two  yean 
and  a  half  those  •*  Elegies  "  which  tpey  were  kindly  pre- 
paring  to  review.  I  have  no  peculiar  gusto  to  give  them 
"  so  joyful  a  trouble/'  except  indeed  *'  upon  compul^oa, 
Hal :"  but  if,  as  David  says  in  the  "  Rivals,"  it  ahould 
come  to  *•  bloody  sword  and  gun-fighting,"  we  "  won't 
run,  wfll  we.  Sir  Lucius  t"  1  do  not  know  what  I  had 
done  to  those  Eclectic  gentlemen:  my  works  are  tlMsr 
lawful  perquisite,  to  be  newn  in  pieces  like  A^ag.  if  it 
seem  meet  imto  diem;  but  why  they  should  hem  such  a 
hurry  to  lull  off  their  author,  lam  ign(M-ant.  "The  race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  tattle  to  the  vixongf 
and  now,  as  these  Christians  have  "  Smote  me  on  one 
check,"  I  hold  them  up  the  other;  and,  in  return  for  their 

good  wishes,  give  them  an  opportunity  of  repeating 
icm.  Had  anv  other  set  of  men  expressed  such  aenti- 
ments,  I  should  have  smiled,  and  left  them  to  the  "  re- 
cording angel;"  but  from  the  pharisecs  of  Christianity 
decency  might  be  expected.  I  can  assure  these  breth> 
ren,  that,  publican  and  sinner  as  1  aiiL,  I  would  not  have 
treated  "  mine  enemy's  Aog  thus."  To  show  them  the 
superiority  of  my  brotherly  love,  if  ever  the  Reverend 
Messrs.  bmieon  or  Ransden  should  be  engaged  in  scch 
a  conflict  as  that  in  which  they  requested  me  to  fiUl,! 
hope  they  may  escape  with  bchig  "  wbiged  "  only,  aM 
that  Heaviside  may  be  at  hand  to  extraa  the  ball 
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Such  are  the  genial  feelings  thou  canst  claim — 
My  falcon  flies  not  at  ignoble  game. 
Mightiest  of  all  Dunedin's  beasts  of  chase ! 

'  For  thee  my  Pegasus  would  mend  his  pace. 
Arise,  my  Jeffrey!  or  my  inkless  pen 

I  Shall  never  blunt  its  edge  on  meaner  men; 

I  Till  thee  or  thine  mine  evil  eye  discerns, 
Alas  I  "  I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes." 
Inhuman  Saxon!  wilt  thou  then  resign 
A  muse  and  heart  by  choice  so  wholly  thine? 
Dear  d — d  contemner  of  my  schoolboy  songs, 
Hast  thou  no  vengeance  for  my  manhood's 

wrongs? 
If  unprovoked  thou  once  could  bid  me  bleed, 
Hast  thou  no  wea(>on  for  my  daring  deed? 
What!  not  a  word! — and  am  I  then  so  low? 
Wilt  thou  forbear,  who  never  spared  a  foe? 
Hast  thou  no  wrath,  or  wish  to  give  it  vent? 

;  No  wit  for  nobl^,  dunces  by  descent? 

i  No  jest  on  **  minors,"  quibbles  on  a  name, 
Nor  one  facetious  paragraph  of  blame? 
I{  it  for  this  on  Ilion  I  have  stood, 

I  And  thought  of  Homer  less  than  Holyrood? 

,  On  shore  of  Euxine  or  ^gean  sea, 

j  My  hate,  untravell*d,  fondly  lurn'd  to  thee. 

;  Ab!  let  me  cease:  in  vain  my  bosom  burns. 
From  Corydon  unkind  Alexis  turns;* 
Thy  rhymes  are  vain;  thy  Jeffrey  then  forego, 
Nor  woo  that  anger  which  he  will  not  show. 
What  then? — Edina  starves  some  lanker  son. 
To  write  an  article  thou  canst  not  shun; 
Some  less  fastidious  Scotchman  shall  be  found, 
As  bold  in  Billingsgate,  though  less  renown'd. 

As  if  at  table  some  discordant  dish 
Should  shock  our  optics,  such  as  frogs  for  fish ; 
As  oil  in  lieu  of  butter  men  decry, 
And  poppies  please  not  in  a  modem  pic; 
If  all  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a  crime, 
W'e  must  have  excellence  to  relish  rhyme. 
Mere  roast  and  boil'd  no  epicure  invites; 
Thus  poetry  disgusts,  or  else  delights. 

Who  shoot  not  flying  rarely  touch  a  gun; 
Wifibe  who  swims  not  to  the  river  run? 
Ashmen  unpractised  to  exchanging  knocks 
Must  go  to  Jackson  ere  they  dare  to  box. 
^Vhate*er  the  weapon,  cudgel,  fist,  or  foil, 
None  reach  cxpertness  without  years  of  toil; 
Hfit  fifty  dunces  can,  with  perfect  ease. 
Tag   twenty    thousand   couplets,   when   they 

please. 
^Vhy  not?— shall  I,  thus  qualified  to  sit 
for  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  wit? 
^^hall  I,  whose  fathers  with  the  quorum  sate. 
And  lived  in  freedom  on  a  fair  estate; 
Who  left  me  heir,  with  stables,  kennels,  packs, 

*  Isvemei  aliiim,  si  te  hie  fiutidit  Alexm. 


To  all  their  income,  and  to — twice  its  tax; 
Whose  form  and  pedigree  have  scarce  a  fault. 
Shall  I,  I  say,  suppress  my  Attic  salt?    [you, 
Thus  think  "the  mob  of  gentlemen;"  but 
Besides  all  this,  must  have  some  genius  too. 
Be  this  your  sober  judgment,  and  a  rule. 
And   print   not   piping   hot   from    Southey's 
Who  (ere  another  Thalaba  appears)    [school, 
I  trust  will  spare  us  for  at  least  nine  years. 
And  hark  ye,Southey  !♦  pray , but  don't  be  vex'd. 


*  Mr.  Southey  has  lately  tied  another  caiustcr  to  his 
tail  in  the  "  Curse  of  Kehama."  maugre  the  neglect  of 
Madoc»  &c.,  and  has  in  one  instance  had  a  wonderful 
effect.  A  literary  friend  of  mine,  walking  out  one  lovely 
evening  last  summer,  on  the  eleventh  bndi;e  of  the  Paa- 
dington  canal,  was  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  "  one  in  jeop- 
ardy :"  he  rushed  along,  collected  a  l>ody  of  Irish  hay- 
makers (supping  on  butter-milk  in  an  adjacent  paddock), 
procured  three  rakes,  one  eel-spear,  and  a  landing-net, 
and  at  last  (horresco  referens)  pulled  out — his  own  pub- 
lisher. Ihe  unfortunate  man  was  gone  forever,  and  so 
was  a  large  quarto  wherewith  he  had  taken  the  leap, 
which  proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  Mr.  Southey's  last 
work.  Its  "alacrity  of  sinking"  was  so  great  that  it 
has  never  since  been  heard  of;  though  some  maintain 
that  it  is  at  this  moment  concealed  at  Alderman  Birch's 
pastry  premises,  Comhill.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  coro- 
ner's inquest  brought  In  a  verdict  of  "  Felo  de  biblio- 
pold  "  against  a  "  quarto  unknown ;"  and  circumstantial 
evidence  being  since  strong  against  the  "  Curse  of 
Kehama"  (of  which  the  above  words  are  an  ex- 
tract description),  it  will  be  tried  by  its  peers  next 
session,  in  Grub-street — Arthur,  Alfred,  Davideis, 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  Exodus  Exodia,  Epigoniad, 
Calvary,  Fall  of  Cambria,  Siege  of  Acre,  Don  Rod- 
erick, and  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  are  the  names 
of  the  twelve  jurors.  The  judges  are  Pyc,  Bowks, 
and  the  bell-man  of  St.  Sepulchre's.  The  same  ad- 
vocates, pro  and  con,  will  be  employed  as  are 
now  engaged  in  Sir  F.  Burdett's  celebrated  cause  in 
the  Scotch  courts.  The  public  anxiously  await  the  re- 
sult, and  all  //vr  publishers  will  be  subpoenaed  as  wit- 
nesses.— But  Mr.  Southey  has  published  the  "  Curse  of 
Kehama," — an  inviting  utle  to  quibblers.  By-the-by,  it 
is  a  good  deal  beneath  Scott  and  Campbell,  and  not 
much  above  Southey,  to  allow  the  booby  Ballantyne  to 
entitle  them  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  (of 
which,  by-the-by,  Southey  is  ^tor),  "  the  erand  poed- 
cal  triumvirate  of  the  day.^'  But.  on  second  thougnts,  it 
can  be  no  great  degree  of  praise  to  be  the  one-ey^ 
leaders  of  the  bUnd,  though  they  might  as  well  keep  to 
themselves  "  Scott's  thirty  thousand  copies  sold,"  which 
must  sadly  discomfit  poor  Southey's  imsaleables.  Poor 
.Southey,  it  should  seem,  is  the  "  Lepidus"  of  this  poeti- 
cal triumvirate.  I  am  only  surprised  to  see  him  in  such 
good  company. 

Such  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  Ju  came  there.** 
The  trio  are  well  defined  in  the  sixth  proposition  of 
Euclid  :— "  Because,  in  the  triangles  D  B  C,  A  C  B,  D 
B  is  equal  to  A  C,  and  B  C  common  to  both  ;  the  two 
sides  D  B,  B  C,  are  equal  to  the  two  A  C,  C  B,  each  to 
each»  and  the  angle  D  B  C  is  equal  to  the  angle  A  C  B: 
therefore,  the  base  D  C  is  equal  to  the  base  A  B,  and  the 
triangle  D  B  C  (Mr.  Southey)  b  equal  to  the  triangle  A 
C  B,  the  less  to  \ht  mater,  which  is  absurd,  &c. — ^The 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Renter  will  find  the  rest  of 
the  theorem  hard  by  his  stabUne  :  he  has  only  to  cross 
the  river ;  'Us  the  first  turnpike  Pother  side  "  Pons  Asi- 
norum."* 

I     *  This  Latin  has  sorely  puzzled  the  University  of 
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Burn  all  your  last  three  works — and  half  the 

next. 
But  why  this  vain  advice?— K)nce  publish *d, 

books 
Can  never  be  recall'd — from  pastry-cooks! 
Though  «*  Madoc,"  with  «« Pucelle,"  instead 

of  punk,* 
May  travel  back  to  Quito — on  a  trunk  If 

OrpFteus,  we  learn  from  Ovid  and  Lempriere, 
Led  all  wild  beasts  but  women  by  the  ear; 
And  had  he  fiddled  at  the  present  hour, 
We'd  seen  the  lions  waltzing  in  the  Tower; 
And  old  Amphion,  such  were  minstrels  then, 
Had  ()uilt  St.  Paul's  without  the  aid  of  Wren. 
Verse  too  was  justice,  and  the  bards  of  Greece 
Did  more  than  constables  to  keep  the  peace; 
Abolish'd  cuckoldom  with  much  applause, 
Call'd  county  meetings,  and  enforced  the  laws, 
Cut   down   crown   influence  with   reforming 
scythes,  [tithes; 

And  served  the  church — without  demanding 
And  hence,  throughout  all  Hellas  and  the 
Each  poet  was  a  prophet  and  a  priest,  [East, 
Whose  old-establish'd  board  of  joint  controls 
Included  kingdoms  in  the  cure  of  souls. 

Next  rose  the  martial  Homer,  Epic's  prince, 
And  fighting's  been  in  fashion  ever  since; 
And  old  Tyrtaeus,  when  the  Spartans  warr'd, 
(A  limping  leader,  but  a  lofty  bard, J 
Though  wall'd  Ithome  had  resisted  long, 
Reduced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  song. 

When  oracles  prevail'd,  in  times  of  old. 
In  song  alone  Apollo's  will  was  told. 
Then  if  your  verse  is  what  all  verse  should  be. 
And  gods  were  not  ashamed  on't,  why  should 
we  ? 

The  Muse,  like    mortal   females,   may  be 
woo'd; 
In  turns  she'll  seem  a  Paphian,  or  a  prude; 
Fierce  as  a  bride  when  first  she  feels  affright. 
Mild  as  the  same  upon  the  seoond  night; 


Edinburgh.  Ballantytie  said  it  meant  the  "  Bridge  of 
Berwick,"  but  Southey  claimed  it  as  half  English  ,*  Scott 
swoi^  it  was  the  "  Brig  o'  Stirltng;"  he  had  just  passed 
two  King  Jameses  and  a  dozen  Douglases  over  it.  At 
last  it  was  decided  by  Jeffrey  that  it  meant  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  "  counter  of  Archy  Constable's  shop." 

*  Voltaire's  "  Pucelle  "  is  not  quite  so  immaculate  as 
Mr.  Southey 's  "Joan  of  Arc,'"  and  vet  1  am  afraid  tfie 
F  renchman  has  both  more  truth  ancT  poetry  too  on  his 
side — (they  rarely  go  together) — than  our  patriotic  min- 
strel, whose  first  essay  was  in  praise  of  a  fanatical  French 
strumpet,  whose  title  of  witch  would  be  correct  with  the 
change  of  the  first  letter. 

t  Like  Sir  Bland  Burgess's  "  Richard ;"  the  tenth  book 
of  which  I  read  at  Malta,  on  a  trunk  of  Eyre's,  19  Cock- 
spurt-street  If  this  be  doubted,  I  shall  buy  a  portman- 
teau to  quote  firom. 


Wild  as  the  wife  of  alderman  or  peer. 
Now  for  his  grace,  and  now  a  grenadier  I 
Her  eyes  beseem,  her  heart  belies,  her  zone. 
Ice  in  a  crowd,  and  lava  when  alone. 

If  verse  be  studied  with  some  show  of  art. 
Kind  Nature  always  will  perform  her  part; 
Though  without  genius,  and  a  native  vein 
Of  wit,  we  loathe  an  artificial  strain. 
Yet  art  and  nature  join'd  will  win  the  prize, 
Unless  they  act  like  us  and  our  allies. 

The  youth  who  trains  to  ride,  or  rmi  a  race. 
Must  bear  privations  with  unruffled  face. 
Be  call'd  to  labor  when  he  thinks  to  dine. 
And,  harder  still,  leave   wenching   and    his 

wine. 
Ladies  who  sing,  at  least  who  sing  at  sight. 
Have    follow'd   music   through   her   farthest 

flight; 
But  rhymers  tell  you  neither  more  nor  less, 
**  I've  got  a  pretty  poem  for  the  press;" 
And  that's  enough;  then  write  and  print  so 

fast;— 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who'd  be  last  ? 
They  storm  the  types,they  publish,  one  and  all, 
They  leap   the   counter,  and  they  leave   the 

stall. 
Provincial  maidens,  men  of  high  command. 
Yea,  baronets  have  ink'd  the  bloody  hand ! 
Cash  cannot  quell  them;  Pollio  play'd  this 

prank, 
(Then  Phcebus  first  found  credit  in  a  bank!) 
Not  all  the  living  only,  but  the  dead. 
Fool  on,  as  fluent  as  an  Orpheus'  head;* 
Damn'd  all    their  days,   they   posthumously 

thrive, 
Dugjup  from  dust,  though  buried  when  alive  I 
Reviews  record  this  epidemic  crime, 
Those  Books  of  Martyrs  to  the  rage  for  rhyme, 
Alas!  woe  worth  the  scribbler!  often  seen 
In  Morning  Post  or  Monthly  Magazine. 
There   lurk   his   earlier   lays;  but   soon,  hoi 

press'd, 
Behold  a  quarto! — ^Tarts  must  tell  the  rest- 
Then   leave,  ye   wise,  the   lyre's   precarioul' 

chords 
To  muse-mad  baronets,  or  madder  lords. 
Or  country  Crispins,  now  grown  somewhat 

stale, 
Twin  Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale  I 
Hark  to  those  notes,  narcotically  soft! 


*  "  Tum  quoque  marmorea  caput  a  cervice  revulsum. 
Gturgite  cum  medio  portans  CEagrius  Hebnis, 
Vohreret  Eurydicen  vox  ipsa,  et  frit;ida  lingua  ; 
Ah,  miseram  Eurydicen  I  anima  fugiente  vocabat ; 
Eurydicen  toto  rtferebant  flumine  tipae." 

r^         Georgict  iv.  5*3. 
Digitized  by  VjOO^s. 
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The  cobbler- laureats*  sing"  to  Capel  Lofftif 
Till  lo!  that  modern  MicUs,  as  he  hears, 
Adds  an  ell  growth  to  his  egregious  ears ! 

There  lives  one  druid,  who  prepares  in  time 
'Gainst    future   feuds   his    poor   revenge   of 

rhyme; 
Racks  his  dull  memory,  and  his  duller  muse. 


"The  cobbkr-l 
doQ ;  he  is  not  a  cobbler 


']    I  beg  Nathaniel's  par- 
iix&a  tailor,  but  b^^ed  Ca- 


of  pamar- psha  I — ofcantos,  which  he  wished  the  public 
to  try  on ;  but  the  sieve  of  a  patron  let  it  out,  andso 
sBved  the  expense  of  an  advertisemeat  to  his  country 
OHtMoen. — Menys  "  Moorfield's  whine  "  was  nothing 
to  an  tin.  The '*  Delia  Cniscans  "  were  people  of  some 
edncatioa,  and  no  profession ;  but  these  Arcadians  ("  Ar< 
cades  ambo  " — bumpkins  both)  send  out  their  native 
masense  without  tha  smallest  alby,  and  leave  all  the 
shoes  and  small  clothes  in  the  parish  unrepaired,  to  patch 
Q>  Elegies  on  Enclosures  and  Paeans  to  Gunpowder. 
Setting  on  a  shopboard.  they  describe  the  fields  of  battle, 
vhen  the  only  blood  they  ever  saw  was  shed  from  the 
nger;  and  an  "Essay  on  War"  b  produced  by  the 
oBtthpartofa  "poet.''^ 

"  Aod  own  that  nint  such  iv>«ts  made  a  Tate." 
Did  Bhthan  ever  read  that  line  of  Pope  Y  and  if  he  did, 
wliy  not  take  it  as  hb  motto  t 

tThis  well-meaning  gentleman  has  q>oiled  some  ex- 
GdcBtshoenukerSk  ana  been  accessory  to  the  poetical 
wioB^  of  many  of  the  industrious  poor.  Nathaniel 
Bbonfield  and  his  brother  Bobby  have  set  all  Semer- 
se&faire  singiitf ;  nor  has  the  nuuady  confined  itself  to 
cae  counter.  Pntt  too  (who  <mce  was  wiser)  has  caught 
the  eontagiofi  of  potrouige,  and  decoyed  a  |>oor  fellow 
auKd  Blackett  into  poetry ;  but  he  dicdduring  the  op- 
cntioa,  leaving  one  chUd  and  two  volumes  of  "  Re- 
tnatas  "  utterly  destitute,  llie  girl,  if  she  don't  take  a 
poetical  twist,  and  come  forth  as  a  shoemddng  Sappho, 
may  do  well ;  but  the  "  tragedies  '^  are  as  rickety  ia  \\ 
they  had  been  the  ofl&pring  of  an  Eat  1  or  a  Seatonian 
I»'tze  poet  The  patrons  ofthis  poor  lad  are  certainly 
aosweraUe  for  hu  end ;  and  it  ought  to  be  an  indictable 
offence.  But  this  is  the  least  th^y  have  done  ;  for,  by  a 
refinement  of  barbarity,  they  have  made  the  pate)  man 
posthumously  ridiculous,  by  printing  what  ne  would 
have  had  sense  enough  never  to  print  himself.  Certes 
thcK  rakers  of  "Remains"  come  under  the  statute 
^abst  *' rvsurrectioa  men."  What  docs  it  signify 
^riiether  a  poor  dear  dead  dunce  is  to  be  stuck  up  in 
SoKcons'  or  in  Statkmers'  UalH  Is  it  so  bad  to  unearth 
b  Soocs  as  his  bltmders  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  gibbet  his 
hody  on  a  heath,  than  his  soul  in  an  octavo  T  We  know 
what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  maybe ;  and 
nil  to  be  hoped  we  never  shall  know,  if  a  man  who  has 
paBedduoughttCe  withasortof  6cIatisto  find  hinuwlf 
a  noontebank  on  the  other  side  of  Styx,  tmd  made,  like 
poor  nackett.  the  laughing-stock  of  purgatorr.  Ibe 
P^  of  publicatioo  is  to  provide  for  the  child ;  now, 
nchtnot  some  ofthis  "  Sutor  ultra  CrepidamV  fiiends 
aadwducers  have  done  a  decent  action  without  inveig- 
ling Pratt  into  biography  T  And  then  his  inscription 
^  into  so  many  modtcums  1 — "  To  the  Duchess  of  So- 
Buch,  the  Right  Hon.  So-and-so,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Somd>ody,  these  volumes  are,"  ftc..&c— why,  thb  is 
dolag  out  the  "  sof^  milk  of  dedication  "  in  gills,— there 
B  bat  a  quart,  and  he  divides  it  among  a  dozen.  Why, 
Pratt,  hadst  thou  not  a  puff  left  %  Dost  thou  think  six 
£ta^ies  of  distinction  can  share  this  in  quiet  t  There  is 
a  child,  a  book,  and  a  dedication ;  send  the  girl  to  her 
Grace,  the  volumes  to  the  grocer,  and  the  dedication  to 
tbedeviU 


To  puMish    faults  which    friendship  should 

excuse. 
If  friendship's  nothing,  self-regard  might  teach 
More  polish 'd  usage  of  his  parts  of  speech. 
But  what  is  shame,  or  what  is  aught  to  him  ? 
He  vents  his  spleen   or  gratifies  his  whim. 
Some  fancied  slight  has    roused  his  lurking 

hate, 
Some  folly  cross'd,  some  jest,  or  some  debate; 
Up  to  his  den  Sir  Scribbler  hies,  and  soon 
The  gathered  gall  is  voided  in  lampoon. 
Perhaps  at  some  pert  speech  youVe  dared  to 

frown. 
Perhaps  your  poem  may  have  pleased  the  town : 
If  so,  alas  \  His  nature  in  the  man-.- 
May  Heaven  forjgive  you,  for  he  never  can! 
Then  be  it  so;  and  may  his  withering  bays 
Bloom  fresh  in  satire,  though  they  fade  in 

praise!  [Htink, 

While  his  lost  songs  no  more  shall  steep  and 
The  dullest,  fattest  weeds  on  Lethe*s  brink, 
But   springing   upwards   from    the    sluggish 

mould, 
Be  (what  they  never  were  before)  be — sold ! 
Should  some  rich  bard(but  such  a  monster  now. 
In  modern  physics,  we  can  scarce  allow). 
Should  some  pretending  scribbler  of  the  court. 
Some    rhyming    peer — there's   plenty  of  the 

lOEt—* 

All  but  one  poor  dependent  priest  withdrawn, 
(Ah!  too  regardless  of  his  chaplain's  yawn!) 
Condemn  the  unlucky  curate  to  recite 
Their  last  dramatic  work  by  candle-light. 
How  would  the  preacher  turn  each  rueful  leaf, 
Dull  as  his  sermons,  but  not  half  so  brief! 


*Here  will  Mr.  Gifford  sdlow  me  to  introduce  once 
more  to  his  notice  the  sok  survivor,  the  "ultimus  Ro- 
manorum,"  the  last  of  the  Cruscanti — **  £klwin  "  the 
"  profound."  by  our  Lady  of  Punishment  I  here  he  is.  as 
lively  as  in  the  days  of  "  well  said  Baviad  the  Correct." 
I  thought  Fitzgerald  had  been  the  tail  of  poesy;  but,  alas  I 
he  is  only  the  penultimate. 

A  PAMIUAR  BPISTLB  TO  THB  SDrTOR  OF  THB  MORNING 
CHRONICLB. 

"  What  reams  of  paper,  floo<b  of  ink," 
Do  some  men  spoil,  who  never  think  I 
And  so  perhaps  you'll  say  of  me. 
In  which  your  readers  may  s^ree. 
Still  I  write  00,  and  tell  you  why; 
Nothing's  so  bad,  you  can't  deny. 
But  may  instruct  or  entertain 
Without  the  risk  of  giving  pain,  &c.,  &c 

ON  SOMB  MODERN  QUACKS  AND  REFORMBRS. 

In  tracing  of  the  human  mind 

Through  all  its  various  courses. 
Though  strange,  'tis  true,  we  often  find 

It  knows  not  its  resources: 
And  men  through  life  assume  a  part 

For  which  no  ulents  they  possess. 
Yet  wonder  that,  with  all  their  art. 

They  meet  no  better  with  success,  &c.,  &c 
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Yet,  since  *tis  promised  at  the  rector's  death. 
He'll  risk  no  living  for  a  little  breath. 
Then  spouts  and  foams,  and  cries  at  every  line, 
(The  Lord  forgive  him  I)     "Bra  vol    grand! 

divine!"  [fed. 

Hoarse  with  those  praises  (which,  by  flatt*ry 
Dependence  barters  for  her  bitter  bread), 
He  strides  and  stamps  along  with  creaking 

boot. 
Till  the  floor  echoes  his  emphatic  foot. 
Then  sits  again,  then  rolls  his  pious  eye, 
As  when  the  dying  vicar  will  not  die! 
Nor  feels,  forsooth,  emotion  at  his  heart; — 
But  all  dissemblers  overact  their  part. 

Ye,  who  aspire  to  **  build  the  lofty  rhyme," 
Believe  not  all  who  laud  your  false  «'  sublime;' 
But  if  some  friend  shall  hear  your  work,  and 

say, 
"  Bbcpunge  that  stanza,  lop  that  line  away," 
And,  after  fruitless  efforts,  you  return 
Without  amendment,  and  he  answers,"  Bum ! 
That  instant  throw  your  paper  in  the  fire. 
Ask  not  his  thoughts,  or  follow  his  desire; 
But  if  (true  bard !)  you  scorn  to  condescend, 
And  will  not  alter  what  you  can't  defend. 
If  you  will  breed  this  bastard  of  your  brains,* 
We'll  have  no  words — I've  only  lost  my  pains. 

Yet,  if  you  only  prize  your  favorite  thought, 
As  critics  kindly  do,  and  authors  ought; 
If  your  cool  friend  annoy  you  now  and  then. 
And  cross  whole  pages  with  his  plaguy  pen; 
No  matter,  throw  your  ornaments  aside, — 
Better  let  him  than  all  the  world  deride. 
Give  light  to  passages  too  much  in  shade. 
Nor  let  a  doubt  obscure  one  verse  you've  made; 
Your  friend's  a  **  Johnsoij,"  not  to  leave  one 

•vord. 
However  trifling,  which  may  seem  absurd; 
Such  erring  trifles  lead  to  serious  ills, 
And  furnish  food  for  critics,  or  their  quills. f 

As  the  Scotch  fiddle,  with  its  touching  tune, 
Or  the  sad  influence  of  the  angry  moon. 
All  men  avoid  bad  writers'  ready  tongues, 
As  yawning  waiters  fly  J  Fitzscribble's  lungs; 


Yet  on  he  mouths — ten  minutes— tedious  each 
As  prelate's  homily,  or  placeman's  speech; 
Long  as  the  last  years  of  a  lingering  lease* 
When  riot  pauses  until  rents  increase. 
While  such  a  minstrel,  muttering  fustian,  strays 
O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  through  unfrequented 
If  by  some  chance  he  walks  into  a  well,  [ways. 
And  shouts  for  succor  with  stentorian  yell, 
*'  A  rope!  help,    Christians,  as  ye  hope  for 

grace!" 
Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a  pace; 
For  there  his  carcass  he  might  freely  fling. 
From  frenzy,  or  the  humor  of  the  thing,     [one; 
Though  this  has  happen'd  to  more  bards  than 
I'll  tell  you  Budgell's  story, — and  have  done. 

Budgell,  a  rogue  and  rhymester,  for  no  good, 
(Unless  his  case  be  much  misunderstood,^ 
When  teased  with  creditors'  continual  claims, 
"  To  die  like  Cato,"  leapt  into  the  Thames!* 
And  therefore  be  it  lawful  through  the  town 
For  any  bard  to  poison,  hang,  or  drown. 
Who  saves  the  intended  suicide  receives 
Small  thanks  from  hira  who  loathes  the  life  he 

leaves; 

And,  sooth  to  say,  mad  poets  must  not  lose 
The  glory  of  that  death  Uiey  freely  choose. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  sorts  of  verse 
Prick  not  the  poet's  conscience  as  a  curse; 
Dosedf  with  vile   drams  on  Sunday  he  wa? 
Or  got  a  child  on  consecrated  ground !  [found. 
And  hence  is  haunted  with  a  rhyming  rage — 
Fear'd  like  a  bear  just  bursting  from  his  cage. 
If  free,  all  fly  his  versifying  fit. 
Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit: 
But  him^  unhappy !  whom  he  seizes,-^^Mw 
He  flays  with  recitation  limb  by  limb;  [breach. 
Probes  to  the  quick  where'er  he   makes    his 
And  gorges  like  a  lawyer— or  a  leech. 


^Minerva  being  the  first  by  Jupiter's  bead-piece,  and 
a  variety  of  eaually  unaccountable  parturitioiis  upon 
earth,  such  as  Madoc,  &c.,  &c. 

t"  A  crust  for  the  critics."— Aj^«,  19,  the  -  Rehear- 
sair 

I  And  the  "  waiters  '*  are  the  only  fortunate  people 
who  can  "  fly  "  from  them;  all  the  rest,  vis.  t^e  sad  sub-  \ 


scribers  to  the  "  Literary  Fund,*'  being  conpeUed.  by 
courtesy,  to  sit  out  the  recitation  without  a  hope  of  ex- 
daiming,  "Sic  "  (that  is,  by  choking  Fits,  with  mkI  wane 
or  worse  poetry)  "  me  servavit  Apollo  1" 

*On  his  table  were  found  thes*  words:  "  What  Cato 
dkl.  and  Addison  approved,cannot  be  wrong.'*  But  Addi- 
son did  not  *'  approve;"  and  if  he  had.  it  would  not  have 
mended  the  matter.  He  had  invited  his  dauf^iter  on 
the  same  water>party;  but  Miss  BuJgell.  by  some  ac- 
cident, escaped  this  last  paternal  attention.  Thus  p-12 
the  sycophant  of  "  Atticus,"  and  the  enemy  of  Pope 

t  if  "dosed  with,"  &c..  be  censured  as  low,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  original  for  aometbtag  stiU  lower  ; 
and  if  any  reader  will  translate  "  Minxerit  in  patrioa 
cineres,"  &c.,  into  a  decent  couplet,  I  will  inaert  said 
couplet  in  lieu  of  the  present. 
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THE   CURSE   OF   MINERVA.* 


— — *'  Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 
Immolat,  et  poenam  scelerato  ex  sanguine  sumk." 

Mneid,  lib.  xfi. 


Athsks  :  Capuchin  Convent,  March  17,  i8ix. 
Si-ow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run. 
Along  Morea*s  hills  the  setting  sun ; 
Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  nnclouded  blaze  of  Hving  light; 
(yer  the  hushM  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws. 
Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows : 
On  old  iEgina*s  rock  and  Hydra's  isle 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile; 
0*er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine. 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast,  the  mountain -shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse, 
More   deeply  purpled,   meet   his   mellowing 

glance, 
Andtenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and   own   the  hues  of 

heaven, 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve  his  palest  beam  he  cast, 
When,  Athens  I  here  thy  wisest  look'd  his  last. 
How  watch M  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray. 
That  closed  their  mtirder'd  sage's  f  latest  day; 
Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill,    • 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still; 
Bat  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes. 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes; 
Gioom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour. 
The  land  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before; 
Bat  ere  he  sunk  below  Cithaeron's  head. 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quafiPd — the  spirit  fled; 
The  soul  of  him  that  scom'd  to  fear  or  fly, 
'Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die. 

But,  lo!  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain, 
Tbe  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign  4 


*Tbis  satire  on  Lord  Elgin  for  bringing  die  remains  of 
Gredan  art  from  the  Parthenon  to  ^gland  was  not  pub- 
lished  bv  Lord  Bsrron.  He  suwressed  it,  and  usea  the 
Ixaodfo]  opening  lines  for  his  Corsair.  It  was  published 
fiwr  years  after  his  death,  in  i8a8. 

tSocrates*drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sun- 
set [the  hour  of  execution},  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties of  his  dhciples  to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 

tTbe  twilight  fti  Greece  fa  much  shortei'  than  in  our 
own  country ;  the  days  in  winter  are  kmger,  but  in  sum- 
sier  of  leal  doraticm. 


No  murky  vapor,  herald  of  the  storm. 

Hides  her  fair  face,  or  girds  her  glowing  form; 

With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams 

play, 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray; 
And  bright  around,  with  quivering  beams  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret: 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide, 
Where  meek  Cephisus  sheds  his  scanty  tide. 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,* 
And  sad  and  sombre  'mid  the  holy  calm. 
Near  Theseus'  fane,  yon  solitary  palm : 
All,  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye; 
And  dull  were  his  thatpass'd  them  heedless  by. 

Again  the  ^gean,  heard  no  more  afar, 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war: 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  expanse  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle, 
That  frown,  where  gentler  ocean   deigns  to 
smile. 

As  thus,  within  the  walls  of  Pallas'  fane,-|- 
I  mark'd  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  main, 
Alone,  and  friendless,  on  the  magic  shore, 
Whose  arts  and^arms  but  live  in  poet's  lore; 
Oft  as  the  matchless  dome  I  turn'd  to  scan, 
Sacred  to  gods,  but  not  secure  from  man, 
The  past  retum'd,  the  present  seem'd  to  cease. 
And  Glory  knew  no  clime  beyond  her  Greece! 

Hours  roU'd  along,  and  Dian's  orb  on  high 
Had  gain'd  the  centre  of  her  softest  sky; 
And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O'er  the  vain  shrine  of  many  a  vanish 'd  god; 
But  chiefly,  Pallas!  thine;  when  Hecate's  glare, 
Check'd  by  thy  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 
O'er  the  chill  marble,  where  the  startling  tread 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the  dead. 
Long  had  I  mused,  and  treasured  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  her  race. 


*  The  kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer-house ;  the  palm  fa 
without  the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  fiu*  from  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall 
intenrenes.  Cephisus'  stream  fa  indeed  scanty,  and 
lUisus  has  no  stream  at  all. 

tThe  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva^  Tp 
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When,  1)1  a  giant  form  befure  me  strode, 
And  Pallas  hail'd  me  in  her  own  abode! 

Yes,   'twas    Minerva's  self;   but,  ah!  how 

changed 
Since  o'er  the  Dardan  field  in  arms  she  ranged ! 
Not  such  as  erst,  by  her  divine  command, 
Her  form  appear'dfrom  Phidias'  plastic  hand: 
Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow, 
Her  idle  aegis  bore  no  Gorgon  now; 
Her  helm  was  dinted,  and  the  broken  lance 
Seem'd   weak  and   shaftless  e'en  to  mortal 

glance;  [clasp. 

The  olive  branch,  which  still  she  deign'd  to 
Shrunk  from  her  touch  and  wither'd  in  her 

grasp; 
And,  ah !  though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky, 
Celestial  tears  bedimm'd  her  large  blue  eye; 
Round  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow, 
And  mourn'd  his  mistress  with  a  shriek  of  woe! 

"Mortal!" — 'twas  thus  she  spake — "that 

blush  of  shame 
Proclaims  the  Briton,  once  a  noble  name: 
First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free. 
Now  honor'd  less  by  all,  and  least  by  me: 
Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found 
Seek'st  thou   the   cause   of   loathing? — look 

around. 
Lo  I  here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 
i  saw  successive  tyrannies  expire. 
'Scaped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Goth, 
Thy  country  sends  a  spoiler  worse  than  both. 
Survey  this  vacant,  violated  fane; 
Recount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain: 
These  Cecrops  placed,  this  Pericles  adom'd,* 
TheU  Adrian  rear'd  when  drooping  Science 

mourn'd. 
What  more  I  owe,  let  gratitude  attest — 
Know  Alaric  and  Elgin  did  the  rest. 
That  all  may  learn  from  whence  the  plunderer 

came. 
The  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name: 
For  Elgin's  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads. 
Below,  his  name — above,  behold  his  deeds! 
Be  ever  hail'd  with  equal  honor  here 
The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer: 
Arms  gave  the  first  his  right,  the  last  had  none, 
But  basely  stole  what  less  barbarians  won. 
So  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast. 
Next  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last. 
Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  former  make  their 

own. 


The  last  poor  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 
Yet  still  the  gods  are  just,   and  crimes  are 

cross'd : 
See  here  what  Elgin  won,  and  what  he  lost! 
Another  name  with  his  pollutes  my  shrine: 
Behold  where  Dian's  beams  disdain  to  shine! 
Some  retribution  still  might  Pallas  claim. 
When  Venus  half  avenged  Minerva's  shame."* 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  I  dared  reply. 
To  soothe  the  vengeance  kindling  in  her  eye: 
Daughter  of  Jove!  in  Britain's  injured  name, 
A  true-born  Briton  may  the  deed  disclaim. 
Frown  not  on  England;  England  owns  him 
Athena,  no!  thy  plunderer  was  a  Scot,  [not: 
Ask'st  thou  the  difference  ?   From  fair  Phyle's 

towers 
Survey  Boeolia; — Caledonia's  ours. 
And  well  I  know  within  that  bastard  landf 
Hath  Wisdom's  goddess  never  held  command ; 
A  barren  soil,  where  Nature's  germs,  confined 
To  stern  sterility,  can  stint  the  mind; 
Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth. 
Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  land  gives  birth : 
Each  genial  influence  nurtured  to  resist; 
A  land  of  meanness,  sophistry,  and  mist. 
Each  breeze  from  foggy  mount  and  marshy 

plain 
Dilutes  with  drivel  every  drizzly  brain,  [flows. 
Till,  burst  at  length,  each  watery  head  o'er- 
Foul  as  their  soil,  and  /rigid  as  d^eir  snows. 
Then  thousand  schemes  of  petulance  and  pride 
Despatch  her  scheming  children  far  and  wide : 
Some  east,  some  west,  some  everywhere  bnt 

north. 
In  quest  of  lawlete  gain,  they  issue  forth. 
And  thus — accursed  be  the  day  and  year! — 
She  sent  a  Pict  to  play  the  felon  here. 
Yet  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth. 
As  dull  Boeotia  gave  a  Pindar  birth. 
So  may  her  few,  the  letter'd  and  the  brave. 
Bound  to  no  clime,  and  victors  of  the  grave. 
Shake  off 'the  sordid  dust  of  such  a  land. 
And  shine  like  children  of  a  happier  strand; 
As  once  of  yore  in  some  obnoxious  place. 
Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a  wretched 

race." 

"  Mortal!"  the  blue-eyed  maid   resumed, 
**  once  more 
Bear  back  my  mandate  to  thy  native  shore. 
Though  fallen,  alas,  this  vengeance  yet  is  mine. 


*Thk  fe  spoken  of  the  dty  in  general,  and  not  of  the 
Ao'opolis  in  particular,  loe  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  py  some  uipposed  ^e  Pantheon,  was  finidied  by 
Hadrian;  sixteen  columns  are  standing,  of  die  most  beau- 
^^1  marble  aa4  archhcctnre. 


*  His  Lordship's  name,  and  that  of  one  who  no  longer 
bean  &,  are  carved  conspicuously  on  the  Fartbenon; 
above,  in  a  part  not  (ar  distant  are  the  torn  rtoinama  of 
the  basso-relievos,  destroyed  m  a  vai^  attempt  to  vb- 
move  them.  , 

t"  Irish   bastards."    according    to    Sir 

^^^^    ,,.izsd  by  Google 
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To  turn  mj  counsels  far  from  lands  like  thine.  In  many  a  branding  page  and  burning  line ; 
Hear  then  in  silence  Pallas'  stern  behest;        ,  Alike  reserved  for  aye  to  stand  accursed. 
Hear  and  believe,  for  time  will  tell  the  rest.    Perchance  the  second  blacker  than  the  first. 


"  First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  this  deed  \ 
My  curse  shall  light,  on  him  and  all  his  seed; 
Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire, 
Be  all  the  sons  as  senseless  as  the  sire; 
If  one  with  wit  the  parent  brood  disgrace, 
Believe  him  bastard  of  a  brighter  race : 
Stin  with  his  hireling  artists  let  him  prate. 
And  Folly's  praise  repay  for  Wisdom's  hate; 
Long  of  their  patron's  gusto  let  them  tell. 
Whose  noblest,  native  gusto  is — to  sell : 
To  sell,  and  make — may  Shame  record  the 
The  statereceiver  of  his  pilfer'd  prey,    [day ! — 
Meantime,  the  flattering,  feeble  dotard.  West, 
Europe's  worst  dauber,  and  poor  Britain's  best. 
With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o'er. 
And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore.* 
Be  all  the  bruisers  cull'd  from  all  St.  Giles', 
That  art  and  nature  may  compare  their  styles; 
While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stare. 
And  marvel  at  his  Lordship's  < stone  shop' 

thcre.t 
Round  the  throng'd  gates  shall  sauntering 

coxcombs  creep. 
To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep; 
While  many  a  languid  maid,  with  longins;  sigh. 
On  giant  statues  casts  the  curious  eye;  [skim. 
The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to 
Yet  marks  the  mighty  back  and  length  of  limb; 
Mourns  o'er  the  difference  of  now  and  then; 
Ejcdaims,  *  These  Greeks  indeed  were  proper 

men!' 
Draws  slight  comparisons  of  these  with  those ^ 
And  envies  Lais  all  her  Attic  beaux,    [these? 
W^hen  shall  a  modem  maid  have  swains  like 
Alas,  Sir  Harry  is  no  Hercules! 
And  last  of  all  amidst  the  gaping  crew. 
Some  calm  spectator,  as  he  takes  bis  view, 
In  silent  indignation  mix'd  with  grief. 
Admires  the  plunder,  but  abhors  the  thief. 
Oh,  loath 'd  in  life,  nor  pardon'd  in  the  dust. 
May  hate  pursue  his  sacrilegious  lust ! 
LuJc'd  with  the  fool  that  fired  the  Ephesian 

dome, 
Sball  vengeance  follow  far  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  Eratostratos^  and  Elgin  shine. 


*  Mr.  West,  on  wtxAag  die  "ESgfai  Collection"  (X  sup- 
poie  we  shall  hear  of  the  "  Aberthaw  "  and  "Jack  Sbep- 
panl''  coUection),  declared  himself  "a  mere  tyro"  in 
art. 

t  Poor  Ctibb  was  sadly  ponied  when  the  marbles 
were  fifSt  exhibited  at  Elgb  House;  he  asked  if  it  was 
HOC  "  a  stone  shop  T* — He  was  right:  it  ^  a  shop. 

X  Eratostratos,  who,  in  order  to  make  his  name  re- 
membered, set  fire  to  the  Temple  of  Dian.i  at  Ephcsus.  1 


«  So  let  him  stand  through  ages  yet  unborn^ 
Fix'd  statue  on  the  pedestal  of  Scorn ; 
Though  not  for  him  alone  revenge  shall  wait. 
But  tits  thy  country  for  her.  cpming  fate. 
Hers  were  the  deeds  that.taught  her  lawless  son 
To  do  what  oft  Britannia's  self  had  done. 
Look  to  the  Baltic — blazing  from  afar. 
Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war. 
Not  to  such  deeds  did  P^tllas  lend  her  aid. 
Or  break  the  compact  which  herself  had  made; 
Far  from  such  councils,  frpm  the  faithless  field 
She  fled — but  left  behind  her  Gorgon  shield; 
A  fatal  gift  that  turned  your  friends  to  stone, 
And  left  lost  Albion  hated  and  alone. 

"  Look  to  the  East,  Where  Ganges'  swarthy 
race 
Shall  shake  your  tyrant  empire  to  its  base; 
Lo !  there  Rebellion  rears  her  ghastly  head. 
And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead; 
Till  Indus  rolls  a  deep  pui^ureal  flood, 
And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  Northern  blood. 
So  may  ye  perish ! — Pallas,  when  she  gave 
Your  free-born  rights,  fbrbade  ye  to  enslave. 

"  Lofok   on   your   Spain ! — she   clasps   the 
hand  she  hates,  [gates. 

But  boldly  clasps,  and  thrusts  you  from  her 
Bear  witness,  bright  Barossa!  thou  canst  tell 
Whose  were  the  sons  that  bravely  fought  and 
But  Lusitania,  kind  and  dear  ally,  [fell. 

Can  spare  a  few  to  fight,  and  sometimes  fly. 
Oh,  glorious  field!  by  Famine  fiercely  won, 
The  Gaul  retires  for  once,  and  all  is  done ! 
But  when  did  Pallas  teach,  that  one  retreat 
Retrieved  three  long  Olympiads  of  defeat? 

**  Look  last  at  home — you  love  not  to  look 
there. 
On  the  grim  smile  of  comfortless  despair: 
Your  city  saddens:  loud  though  Revel  howls. 
Here    Famine    faints,   and    yonder    Rapine 
See  all  alike  of  more  or  less  bereft;     [prowls. 
No  misers  tremble  when  there's  nothing  left. 
*  Blest  paper  credit,**  who  shall  dare  to  sing? 
It  clogs  like  lead  Corruption's  weary  wing. 
Yet  Pallas  pluck'd  each  premier  by  the  ear. 
Who  gods  and  men  alike  disdain'd  to  hear; 
But  one,  repentant  o'er  a  bankrupt  state, 
On  Pallas  calls, — but  calls,  alas !  too  late : 
Then  raves  for  ♦  *  *;  to  that  Mentor  l>ends, 
Though  he  and  Pallas  never  yet  were  friendsi. 


*  "  Blest  oaper  credit  I  last  and  best  supply. 
That  IcnJs  Corrupuon  lighter  wings  to  fly." 
-^  '  ,Powi 
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Him  senates  hear,  whom  never  yet  they  heard, ' 
Contemptuous  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd. 
So,  once  of  yore,  each  reasonable  frog 
tjwore  faith  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign  *  log.* 
Thus  hail'd  your  rulers  their  patrician  clod. 
As  Egypt  chose  an  onion  for  a  god.  . 

««  Now  fare  ye  well!  enjoy  your  little  hour: 
Go,  grasp  the  shadow  of  your  vanished  power; 
Gloss  o'er  the  failure  of  each  fondest  scheme; 
Your  strength  a  name,  your  bloated  wealth  a 

dream. 
Gone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind, 
And  pirates  barter  all  that's  left  behind. f 
No  more  the  hirelings,  purchased  near  and  far. 
Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war; 
The  idle  merchant  on  the  useless  quay 
Droops  o'er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear  away; 
Or,  back  returning,  sees  rejected  stores 
Rot  piecemeal  on  his  own  encumber'd  shores : 
The  starved  mechanic  breaks  his  rusting  loom. 
And  desperate  mans  him  'gainst  the  coming 

doom. 
Then  in  the  senate  of  your  sinking  state 
Show  me  the  man  whose  counsels  may  have 

weight.  [command; 

Vain  is  each  voice  where  tones  could  once 
E'en  factions  cease  to  charm  a  factious  land: 
Yet  jarring  sects  convulse  a  sister  isle,  [pile. 
And  light  with  maddening  hands  the  mutual 

**  *Tis  done,  'tis  past,  since  Pallas  warns  ih 
The  Furies  seize  her  abdicated  reign :    [vain ; 
Wide  o'er  the  realm  they  wave  their  kindling 
brands, 


t  The  Deal  and  Dover  trafficken  b  q^ede. 


And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  fiery  hands. 
But  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains. 
And  Gaul  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wear  her 

chains. 
The  banner'd  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering  files. 
O'er  whose  gay  trappings  stern  Bcllona  smiles : 
The  brazen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum. 
That  bid  the  foe  defiance  ere  they  come; 
The  hero  bounding  at  his  country's  call, 
The  glorious  death  that  consecrates  his  fall. 
Swell  the  youiig  heart  with  visionary  charms. 
And  bid  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms. 
But  know,  a  lesson  you  may  yet  be  taught. 
With  death  alone  are  laurels  cheaply  bought: 
Not  in  the  conflict  Havoc  seeks  delight. 
His  day  of  mercy  is  the  day  of  fight. 
But  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  battle  won. 
Though  drepch'd  with  gore,  his  woes  are   but 

begun : 
His  deeper  deeds  as  yet  ye  know  by  name ; 
The    slaughter'd    peasant  and   the  ravish'd 

dame. 
The  rifled  mansion  and  the  foe-reap'd  field, 
III  suit  with  souls  at  home,  untaught  to  yield. 
Say  with  what  eye  along  the  distant  down 
Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town ! 
How  view  the  column  of  ascending  flames 
Shake    his    red    shadow    o'er    the    startled 

Thames  ?  [ihine 

Nay,  frown  not,  Albion!  for  the  torch  was 
That  lit  such  pyres  from  Tagus  to  the  Rhine: 
Now  should  they  burst  on  thy  devoted  coast. 
Go,  ask  thy  bosom  who  deserves  them  most. 
The  law  01  heaven  and  earth  is  life  for  life. 
And    she  who   raised,   in   vain  regrets,  ti»e 

strife." 


THE   WALTZ. 

AN  APOSTROPHIC  HYMN. 
1813. 

**  Qualis  in  EoroOe  ripis.  aut  per  jtiga  Cynthi, 
fixercet  Diana  chocos."  Virgil. 

**  Such  on  Eurotas*  hanks,  or  Cynthia's  height, 
Diana  soems:  and  so  she  charms  the  sight. 
When  in  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  qdre  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads.' 

Drydbn's  VirgiU 


TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 

StR,~I  am  a  comitry  gentleman  of  a  midland  coxmty.  I  might  have  been  a  Parliament  man  for  a  < 
horongh;  haYing  had  the  offer  of  as  many  votes  as  General  T.  at  the  general  election  in  x8i3.*  But  1  was  all 
for  domestic  happiness;  as,  fifteen  years  ago,  on  a  visit  10  London.  I  married  a  middle-aged  maid  of  honor.  W« 
Nved  happily  at  Homem  Hall  till  last  season,  when  my  wife  and  1  were  invited  by  the  Countess  of  Waltza^wrsqr 


*3tate  of  the  poll  (last  day),  $• 
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(a  dirtant  relation  of  my  spouse)  to  p^.5s  the  winter  in  town.  Tlilnkins  no  harm,  and  our  girlrbeins  come  to  a 
fflarriageabie  (or,  as  they  call  it.  mdrkctubU)  age,  and  having  besides  a  Chancery  suit  faaveterafeely  entailed  unon 
die  fimuy  estate,  we  came  up  in  our  old  chariot;  of  which,  by  the  by,  my  wife  grew  so  much  ashamed  in  lee 
tiiaa  a  week,  that  I  was  obl^d  -to  buy  a  second-hand  Imroucke.  of  whkh  I  m^ht  mount  the  box,  Mrs.  H.  says. 
if  I  could  drive,  but  never  see  ihe  inside — that  place  being  reserved  for  the  Honoxable  Augustus  Tiptoe,  her 
partner-general  and  bpera-knight.  Hearing  ereat  praises  of  Mrs.  H's.  dandng  (she  was  fiunous  for  birtknight 
■noetsm  the  latter  end  of  the  last  centunr),  I  unbooced,  and  went  to  a  ball  at  tiie  Countess's,  expecting  to  see 
a  country  dance,  or,  at  most,  cotillons,  reck,  and  all  the  c^d  paces  to  the  newest  tunes.  But  judge  of  my  sur- 
pdie,  on  arriving,  to  see  poor  dear  Mrs.  I^omem  with  \^tx  arms-  half  round  the  loins  of  a  huse  hussar-looking 
gentleman  I  never  set  eyes  on  before;  and  his,  to  say  truth,  rather  more  than  half  roimd  her  waist,  turning 
round,  and  round,  and  round,  to  a  d--— d  see-saw  up-and-down  sort  of  tone,  that  reminded  me  of  the  "  Black 
Joke,"  only  more  "  afffttuaso,**  till  it  made  me  anite  giddy  with  wondering  they  were  not  so.  By  and.by  diey 
stopped  a  oit,  and  I  thought  they  would  sit  or  fall  down.  But  no;  with  Mn.  H.'s  hand  on  hb  shoulder,  "  quam 
/aMihar'ter"*  (as  Terence  said  when  I  was  at  school),  they  walked  about  a  minute,  and  then  at  it  again,  like 
'  *    '         '      '  *  •    >•  •       I  f^^^  ^^t  J^^  ti^jg  meant,  when,  with  a.k>ud  laugh,  a  diild 


two  cockchafers  1 


1  the  same  bodkhi. 
no  older  thaa  our  Wilhelm&a  (a  nam«  1  never  heard  but  in  the  Vicar  qf  Wakefield^  though 'her  mother  would 
can  her  after  the  Princess  of  Swappenbach)  sakl. "  Lord  t  Mr.  Homem,  can't  you  see  they  are  valtzing  I"  or 
valtibji:  (I  forget  which);  and  thai  up  she  got.  and  her  mother  and  sister,  and  away  they  went,  and  roimd- 
abooted  it  till  &iq>per-time.  Now  thiat  I  know  what  k  is,  1  like  it  of  all  things,  and  so  docs  Mrs.  H.  (thou^^h  J 
bave  broken  my  shins,  and  four  times  overturned  Mrs.  Homem's  maid,  in  iwactising  the  preliminary  steps,  m  a 
Bomfag).  Indeed,  so  much  do  I  Uke  It.  that  having  a  turn  for  rhyme,  tastily  displayed  in  some  election  ballads, 
and  songs  in  honnr  of  aJl  the  victories  (but  till  lately  I  have  had  Kttle  practice  in  tnat  way).  I  sat  down,  and  with 
th^  aid  of  William  Fitzgerald,  Emj.,  and  a  few  hints  from  Dr.  Busby  (whose  redtatkms  I  attend,  and  am  ra<Mi- 
stroos  ibnd  of  Master  Busby's  manner  of  delivering  his  fether's  late  successful "  Drury  Lane  Address  "),  I  com- 
posed the  ft^wh)g  hymn,  wherewithal  to  make  my  sentiments  known  to  the  public;  whom,  nevertneless,  I 
oeaitfly  despise,  as  weU  as  the  critics.— I  am.  Sir,  yours.  &c.  &c.  Horacb  Hornbm. 

*My  Latm  is  all  forgotten,  if  a  man  can  be  said  to  have  forgotten  what  he  never  remen^a^d;  but  I  bought 
07  tnle-page  motto  or  a  Catholic  priest  for  a  three-shilling  bank  token,  after  much  hMgling  for  the  tvtn  six- 
peace.  I  grudged  the  money  t«  a  Papist,  bdng  all  for  the  memory  of  Perceval  and  "  No  Popery,"  and  quite 
ttysuiag  ue  dowafidl  of  the  Pope,  because  we  can't  bum  him  any  more. 


MusB  of  the   many^twinkling   feet  I*  whose 

charms 
Are  now  extended  up  from  legs  to  arms; 
Terpsichore ! — loo  long  misdeem'd  a  maid — 
Reproachful  term — bestowM  but  to  upbraid — 
Ileoceforth  in  all  the  bronze  of  brightness  shine, 
The  least  a  vestal  of  the  virgin  Nine. 
Far  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of  prude; 
Mock'd,  yet  triumphant;  sneer'd  at,unsubdued ; 
Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly. 
If  but  thy  coats  are  reasonably  high; 
Thy  breast,  if  bare  enough,  requires  no  shield : 
Dance  forth — sans  armour  thou  shalt  take  the 
And  own — impregnable  to  x«<>j/ assaults,  [field. 
Thy  not  too  lawfully  begotten  «*  Waltz.**" 

Hail,  nimble  njonph!  to  whom  the  young 

hussar. 

The  whisker'd  votary  of  waltz  and  war, 
iii^  night  devotes,  despite  of  spurs  and  boots; 
A  sight  unmatch'd  since  Orpheus  and   his 

brutes :  [banners 

Hail,   spirit-stirring  Waltz  I    beneath  whose 
A  modem  hero  fought  for  modish  manners; 
On    Hounslow*s  heath  to   rival   Wellesley's 

fame,*}*  [his  aim: 

Cock'd,  6red,  and  miss'd  his  man — but  gain'd 


Hail,  moving  muse!  to  whom  the  fair  gne's 

breast 
Gives  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest. 
Oh,  for  the  flow  of  Busby  or  of  Fitz, 
The  latter*s  loyalty,  the  former's  wits, ' 
To  •*  energize  the  object  I  pursue," 
And  give  both  Belial  and  his  dance  their  due! 

Imperial  Waltz!  imported  from  the  Rhine 
(Famed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine). 
Long  be  thine  import  from  all  duty  free. 
And  hock  itself  be  less  esteem'd  than  thee; 

woman,  whom 


The  one  gained  a 


reader  pl4  - 

he  deserved,  by  fighting  for ;  and*  the' other  has  been 
fighting  in  the  Peninsula  many  a  lon^  day, "  by  Shrews- 
'  "      'thout  gaining  any thtfi^;  m  that  country 
*  the  great  Lord,"  ^d   "  the  Lord  ;'* 


•  *•  Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet." — Gray. 
tTo  rival  Lord  Weuesley's,  or  his  nephew's*  as  the 


bury  clock,"  without  gaining  anything;  in  that  country 
jbut  the  title  of  •«  the  great  Lord,"  ^d   "  the  Lord  ;'* 
.  which  savors  of  prc&nation,  having  been  hitherto  ap- 
plied only  to  that  Being  to  whom  Te  Deums  for  carns^e 
IS  the  rankest  blasphemy.    It  b  to  be  presumed  thai  £e 
general  will  one  (ray  return  to  lus  Sabuie  farm,  there 
*'  To  tame  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain, 
A  Imost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain  I" 
Tlie  Lord  Peterborough  conquered  continents  in  a  sum- 
mer ;  we  do  more ;  we  contrive  both  to  conquer  and 
lose  them  in  a  shorter  season.     If  "  the  great  Lord's  " 
Cincinnatian  progress  in  agriculture  be  no  speedier 
than  the  proportional  average  of  time  in  Pope's  couplet, 
it  will,  according  to  the  fiirmcr's  proverb,  be  "  plougning 
with  dogs." 

By-thc-by,  one  of  this  Olustrioos  person's  new  titles  is 
forgotten ;  it  is,  however,  worth  remembering — "  Salva- 
dor del  mundj /"  cre-iit  \  pogteri  I  If  this  be  the  ap- 
pvU^on  aiinexeJ  by  the  ia.uibitanis  of  the  Peninwila  to 
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Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  friend, 


[sets 


She  came — Waltz  came — and  with  her  certain 


In  some  fe.v  qualities  alike — lor  hock 

Improves  our  cellar — thou  our  living  stock. 

The  head  to  hock  belongs — thy  subtler  art      <  Of  true  despatches,  and  as  true  gazettes: 

Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart :  I  Then  flamed  of  Austerlitz  the  blest  despatch, 

Through  the  full  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swims,  |  Which  AfonUeur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match ; 

And  wakes  to  wantonness  the  willing  limbs.   lAnd,  almost  crushM  beneath  die  glorious  news, 

O  Germany »  how  much  to  thee  we  owe       T^  P^^^*'  ^^^  ^^^  **^^^  ^^  Kotzebue»s; 

u  oermany .  now  much  to  thee  we  owe,      ^     cnvoy»s  letters,  six  composers'  airs,  [fairs ; 

As  heaven-born  Pitt  ain  tesUfy  below,  ^  Fmnkfort  and  from  lliripsic 

Ere  cursed  confederation  made  thee  France's    j^^.„^^,^  ^^^  ^^j„^^^  womankind.*^ 

And  only  left  us  thy  d d  debts  and  dances!  it -i     t      i      i     •*  u     ♦    « -  ..  ,-:-j       r:» 

/^r     u  -J-  J  ij  u      A  ri  r.. I  Like  Lapland  witches  to  ensure  a  wind ;     lit, 

Of  subsidies  and  Hanover  bereft,  fleft    „        ,  ,s.       .    ..  _   r  .v-n-  .  -  ^  •    u    i 

We  bless  thee  still-for  George  the  Third  U  »7"^^  %^^y;f^^^^^^^ 

Of  kings  the  best,  and  last  nol  least  in  worth,  ^^  "^^y*^'  ^"^^  ^  **»°"*^  '^^^  ^'""^  ^^^  '^^^'' 

For  graciously  begetting  George  the  Fourth.   I     Fraught  with   this  cargo,  and  het  fairest 

To  Germany,  and  highnesses  serene,  j  Delightful  Waltz,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate, [freight, 

Who  owe  us  millions — don't  we  owe  the  queen?  [The  welcome  vessel  reached  the  genial  strand. 

To  Germany,  what  owe  we  not  besides?  Ai^d  round  her  flock'dthe  daughters  of  the  land. 

So  oft  bestowing  Brunswickers  and  brides:     JNot  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark, 

Who  paid  for  vulgar,  with  her  royal  blood,     ,  His  grand  pas-itul  excited  some  remark; 


Not   love-lorn    Quixote,    when    hi^    Sancho 

thought 
The  knight's  fandango  friskier  than  it  ought; 
Not  soft  Herodias,  when,  with  winning  tn;ad. 
Her  nimble  feet  danced  off  another's  head; 

Though  now  transferr'd  to  Bonaparte'.  ''fi*tr'i ^i^i'^P^"" ''*J  |!!'X' ml^J'^f  «.k 
u-.«w^  ^    *u  -,       /\  \«  r       *•      I  Display  d  so  much  of  teg,  or  more  ot  neck^ 

Back  to  my  thcme-O  Muse  of  motion!  say,  l^ruJl  i,„„,  ambrosial  Waltz,  when  first  1 


Drawn  from  the  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud; 
Who  sent  us — so  be  pardon 'd  all  our  faults — 
A  doxen  dukes,  some  kings,  a  queen — and 
Walu. 

But  peace  to  her,  her  emperor  and  diet. 


Than  thou,  ambrosial  Waltz,  when  first  the 
Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a  Saxon  tune !   [moon 

To  you,  ye  husbands  of  ten  years   whose 

brows 
Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a  spouse; 
To  you  of  nine  years  less,  who  only  bear 
The  budding  sprouts  of  those  that  you  ihall 

wear. 
With  added  ornaments  around  them  roU'd 


How  first  to  Albion  found  thy  Walu  her  way? 

Borne  on  the  breath  of  hyperborean  gales 
From  Hamburg's  port  (while  Hamburg  yet  had 

mails)  t 
Ere  yet  unlucky  Fame,  compelled  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenburg,  was  chill'd    to  sleep; 
Or,  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deign'd  arise, 
Heligoland,  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies; 
While  unburnt  Moscow  yet  had  news  to  send,*;  <jf  „„j^^  ^^^  ^^  law-awarded  gold 

the  name  oi  9,  man  who  has  not  ^ct  saved  them—  To  you,  ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 
(query,  are  they  worth  saving,  even  m  this  world  T  for, 
according  to  the  mildest  modifications  of  any  Chxjstian 
creed,  those  three  words  mak«  the  odds  niuch  against 
them  m  the  next).     "  Saviour  of  the  world,"  quocEal— 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  he.  or  any  ooe  cbe,  could 
save  a  comer  of  it — his  country.     Yet  this  stupid  mis- 
nomer, altliough  it  shows  the  near  connecdoo  between  i-      i-r  1  r  1. 
superstition  and  impiety,  so  £ir  has  its  use,  that  it  proves  t  i  orments  for  lite,  or  pleasures  for  a  week; 
there  can  be  little  to  dread  from  those  Catholics  (in-j  As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavors  guide, 

enUtled  die  •/Virgin  Mar)r  /"if  so.  Lord  George  Gordon  To  one  and  all  the  lovely  Stranger  came. 

And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name. 


To  mar  a  son's, or  make  a  daughter's,  match; 
To   you,  ye   children  of — whom  chance, ac- 
cords— 
Aiuays  the  ladies,  and  sometinus  their  lords; 
To  you,  ye  single  gentlemen,  who  seek 


himself  wotild  have  nothing  to  object  to  such  liberal 
bastards  of  our  Lady  of  Babylon. 

*  The  patriotic  arson  of  our  amiable  sdlles  cannot  be 
su£Scientiy^commended— 4or  subscribed  lor.     Amongst 


thirty-lhree  thousand  persons  were  starved  to  deadi  by 

^  J  betnc  reduced  to  wholesome  diet  I    The  lampU|(htcfs  « 

other  details  omitted  fa  the  various  detpatdies  of  our  •  London  have  since  subscribed  a  pint  (of  oil)  a  pioc«.  and 
eloquent  ambassador,  he  did  not  state  (being  too  much  the  tallow<chandlera  have  unanimously  voted  a  \ 
occupied  with  the  explmts  of  Cok)oel  C— — ,  in  swim- 


B  expl 
ming  rivers  froseo,  ana  gaUoping  over  roads  impamable) 
that  one  entire  province  perished  by  fiunine  in  the  moat 
melancholy  manner  as  follows :— us 
chin's  consummate  coof 
tallow  and  train  oQ  was  so  great, 
inadequate  to  the  demaM:  and  thus  one  hiaidred  and 


c  pcTttoeu  DT  lamme  m  me  raosi 
s  follows :— bi  General  Rostop- 
oiagratioa,  the  coneuaDCion  of 
s  so  great,  that  the  mancet  was 


aaoM 

of  best  moulds  (four  to  the  pound),  to  the  reUef  of  the 
survivkig  Scythians, — the  scarcity  will  soon,  by  wattSki  ex> 
ertioos,  and  a  proper  atiendon  to  the  ^sM/d^radfeer  than 
the  quantity  of  provision,  be  totaOy  alleviated,  k  b 
said,  in  retimi,  that  the  untouched  Ukiaine  1mm  sub- 
scribed sixty  thousand  beeves  for  a  day's  meal  to  oyr 
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Endearing  Waltz !  to  thy  more  melting  tune 
Bow  Irish  jig  and  ancient  rigadoon.  ' 
Scotch  reels,  avaunt !  and  country  dance,  fore- 
Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe !    [go 
Waltx,  Waltz  alone,   both  legs    and    arms 

demands, 
Liberal  of  feet,  and  lavish  of  heb hands; 
Hinds  vrhich  may  freely  range  in  public  sight 
Where  ne*er  before— but — pray  **  put  out  the 

light." 
Metbinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  far,  or  I  am  much  too  near; 
And  true,  though  strange,  Waltz  whispers  this 

remark, 
'*  My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark!" 
But  here  the  Muse  with  due  decorum  halts. 
And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  Waltz. 

Observant  travellers  of  every  time! 
Ye  quartos  publishM  upon  every  clime ! 
Oh,  say,  shall  dull  Romaika's  heavy  round. 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound; 
Can  Egypt's  Almas* — tantalizing  group — 
Colttmbia's  caperers  to  the  warlike  whgop — 
Can  aught  from  cold  Kamschatka  to  Cape 
Horn  [borne? 

With  Waltz  compare,  or  after  Waltz  be 
Ah,  no !  from  Morier's  pages  down  to  Gait's, 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  •*  Waltz," 

Shades  of  those  belles  whose  reign  began 

of  yore,  [before! — 

With  George   the  Third's — and  ended  long 

Though  in  your  daughters'  daughters  yet  you 

thrive, 
Borst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive! 
Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  spectred 
Fools'  Paradise  is  ddll  to  that  you  lost,  [host; 
No  treacherous  powder  bids  conjecture  quake; 
No  stiff-starch'd  stays  make  meddling  fingers 

ache 
(Transferr'd  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ape 
Goats  in  their  visage,  women  in  their  shape)  ;f 
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No  damsel  faints  when  rather  closely  press'd. 
But  more  caressing  seems  when  most  caress'd ; 
Superfluous  hartshorn  and  reviving  salt; 
Both    banish'd    by    the    sovereign    cordial, 
«« Waltz." 

Seductive   Waltz! — though   on   thy   native 

shore  [whore ; 

Even   Werter's   self  proclaim'd   thee  half  a 

Werter — to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined. 

Yet   warm,   not   wanton;    dazzled,   but   not 

blind- 
Though  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with  Stael, 
Would    even    proscribe   thee   from   a   Paris 

ball; 
The  fashion  hails — from  countesses  to  queens, 
And  maids  and  valets  waltz  behind  the  scenes; 
Wide   and  more    wide    Ihy   witching    circle 

spreads. 
And  turns — if  nothing  else — at  least  our  heads; 
With  thee  even  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce. 
And  cockneys  practise  what  they  can't  pro- 
nounce. 
Gods  I  how  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts, 
And  rhyme  finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of 
"Waltz!" 

Blest   was   the  time  Waltz  chose  for  her 
dibut:  [new,* 

The   court,   the    Regent,   like  herself,   were 
New  face  for  friends,  for  foes  some  new  re- 
wards; 
New  ornaments  for  black  and  royal  guards; 
New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  roar'd  for 
bread;  [fled; 

New  coins  (most  new)  to  follow  those  that 
New  victories — nor  can  we  prize  them  less, 
Though  Jenkyf  wonders  at  his  own  success; 
New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well, 
That  most  survivors  envy  those  who  fell; 
New  mistresses — no,  old — and  yet  'tis  true. 
Though  they  be  oldy  the  thing  is  something 
new; 


^DaacBgcirb. 

t  It  camiot  be  complained  now»  as  in  the  Lady  Baus- 
aoe'itime,ofthe"Steur  de  la  Croix/'  that  there  be 
"nowfankers ;"  but  how  £»r  these  are  indications  of 
vstlor  in  the  field,  or  elsewhere,  may  siill  be  question- 
able. Modi  may  be,  and  hath  been,  avouched  on  both 
adab  In  the  olden^  time  philosophers  had  whiskers, 
ud  soldiers  none — Sdpio  himself  was  shaven  —Hannibal 
tfioqeht  his  one  eye  hamdsome  enot^h  without  a  beard; 
but  Adrian,  the  emperor,  wore  a  beard  (having  warts 
00  ha  chin,  which  neither  the  Empress  Sabina  nor  even 
the  courtiers  could  abide) — ^Turenne  had  whtskers,  Marl- 
borough none — Buonaparte  is  unwhiskered*  the  Regent 
whiskered;  "ar^a/" greatness  of  mind  and  whiskers 
•ay  or  may  not  go  together;  but  certainly  the  different 
occaiTenccs,sincethe^wthofthe  last  ment&med,go 
frrtiterai  behalf  of  whiskers  than  the  anathema  of  An- 
idm  did  ag'a/iM/ long  hair  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. — 


Formerly  red  was  a  fovorite  color.    See  Lodowick  Bar- 
rey's  comedy  of  Ram  Alley,  x66z  ;  Act  I,  Scenr.  I. 

*•  Tafftta,  Now  for  a  wager—What  colored  beard 
corner  next  by  the  window  ? 

"  Adriana.    A  black  man's,  I  think. 

"  Te^ffeta.  T  think  not  so:  I  think  a  red,  for  that  is 
most  in  feshion." 

lliere  is  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun;**  but  red,  then 
z/avariig,  has  now  subsided  into  tk/atforiit^s  color. 

*  An  anachronism— Waltz  and  the  battle  of  Austerlttz 
are  before  said  to  have  oi>ened  the  ball  together;  the 
bard  means  (if  he  means  anything}  Waltz  wns  not  so 
much  in  vogue  till  the  Regent  attamed  the  acm^  of  his 
popularity.  Waltz,  the  comet,  whiskers,  and  the  new 
govemmeat.  illuminated  heaven  and  earth,  in  all  their 
giory,  much  about  the  same  time:  of  these  the  comet 
only  has  disappeared;  the  other  three  continue  to  as- 
tookh  us  stillv^/Vr>i/«r'#  Devii. 

t  Jcnkinson.  /->  i 
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Each  new,  quite  new — (except  some  ancient 

tricks),*  [all  new  sticks! 

New  white-sticks,  gold-sticks,  broom-sticks, 
With  vests  or  ribbons,  deck'd  alike  in  hue, 
New   troopers   strut,  new  tiumcoats  blush  in 

blue; 

So  saith  the  muse!  my ,  what  say  you?f 

Such  was  the  time  when  Waltz  might  best 

maintain 
Her  new  preferments  in  this  novel  reign; 
Such  was  the  time,  nor  ever  yet  was  such : 
Hoops  are  nq  more,  and  petticoats  not  much; 
Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays. 
And  tell-tale  powder — all  have  had  their  days. 
The  ball  begins — the  honors  of  the  house 
First  duly  'done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse. 
Some  potentate — or  royal  or  serene — 
With  Kent's  gay  grace,  or  sapient  Glo*stcr's 

mien. 
Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flush 
Might  once  have  been  mistaken  for  a  blush 
From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom 

free,  [to  be;t 

That  spot  where  hearts  were  once  supposed 
Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist, 
The  stranger's  hand  may  wander  undisplaced; 
The  lady's  in  return  may  grasp  as  much 
As  princely  paunches  offer  to  her  touch,  [trip. 
Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they 
One  hand  reposing  on  the  royal  hip; 
The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  less  royal 
Ascending  with  affection  truly  loyal! 
Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  move  or  stand. 
The  foot  may  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the  hand; 
And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank. 
The  Eari  of— Asterisk— and  Lady— Blank; 
Sir — Such-a-one — with  those  of  fashion's  hgst. 


*  "Oh  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might/  ** 
Who  does  not  remember  the  "  delicate  investigation  ** 
in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  t"— 

"  Ftfrd.  Pray  you,  come  near;  if  I  sui^tect  without 
cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me;  then  let  me  be  your 
jest:  1  deserve  it.    How  now  ?  whither  bear  you  this? 

"  Mrs,  Foi  d.  What  have  you  to  do  whither  they 
bear  it?— you  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washinff." 

t  The  gentle,  or  ferocious,  reader  may  fill  tq>  the  blank 
as  he  pleases — there  are  several  dissy  liable  names  at  his 
service  (being  already  in  the  Regent's);  it  would  not  be 
fiair  to  back  any  peculiar  initial  against  the  alphabet,  as 
every  month  will  add  to  the  list  now  entered  for  the 
sweepstakes; — a  distinguished  consonant  is  said  to  be  the 
Civonte,  much  against  the  wishes  oithe  knowing  0tus. 

X  "  We  have  changed  all  that,''  says  the  Mock  Doc- 
tor; 'tis  all  ^one:  Asmodeus  knows  where.  After  all,  it  is 
of  no  great  importance  how  women's  hearts  are  disposed 
of;  they  have  Nature's  privilege  to  distribute  them  as  ab- 
surdly as  possible.  But  there  are  also  some  men  with 
hearts  so  thoroughly  bad,  as  to  remind  us  of  those  phe- 
nomena often  menuoned  in  natural  history,  viz.:  a  mass 
of  solid  stonc--K>nly  to  be  opened  by  force — and  when  di- 
vided, you  find  a  toad  in  the  centre,  lively,  and  with  the 
rcputauon  of  being  venomous. 


For  whose  blest  surnames — vide  Morning  Post 
(Or  if  for  that  impartial  print  too  late. 
Search  Doctors'  Commons  six  months  from 

my  date) — 

Thus  all  and  each,  in  movement  swift  or  slow. 
The  genial  contact  gently  undergo; 
Till  some  might  marvel,  with  the  modest  Turk, 
If  **  nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work."* 
True,   honest    Mirza!  —  you    may  trust    my 

rhyme — 
Something  does  follow  at  a  fitter  time; 
The  breast  thus  publicly  resign'd  to  man 
In  private  may  resist  him — if  it  can. 

O  ye  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 
Fitzpatrick,  Sheridan,  and  many  more! 
And  thou,  my  prince !  whose  sovereign  taste 

and  will 
It  is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still]    [sprite 
Thou  ghost  of  Queensberry!  whose  judging 
Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a  single  night. 
Pronounce— if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 
Asmodeus  struck  so  bright  a  stroke  as  this; 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise, 
Flush^in  the  cheek,  and  languish  in  the  eyes; 
Rush  to  the  heart,  and  lighten  through   the 

frame, 
With  half-told  wish  and  ill-dissembled  flame: 
For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast — 
Who^  tempted  thus,  can  answer  for  the  rest? 

But  ye — who  never  felt  a  single  thought. 
For  what  our  morals  are  to  be,  or  ought; 
Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to  reap. 
Say — would  you  make  those  beauties  quite  so 

cheap? 
Hot  from  the  hands  promiscuously  applied. 
Round  the  slight  waist,  or  down  the  glowing 

side. 
Where  were  the  rapture  thefi  to  clasp  the  form 
From   this   lewd  grasp  and  lawless   contact 

warm? 
At  once  love's  most  endearing  thought  resign, 
To  press  the  hand  so  press'd  by  none  but  thine; 
To  gaze  upon  that  eye  which  never  met 
Another's  ardent  look  without  regret; 
Approach  the  lip  which  all,  without  restraint^ 
Come  near  enough — if  not  to  touch — to  taint; 
If  such  thou  lovest — love  her  then  no  more. 
Or  give — like  her — caresses  to  a  score; 
Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  and  with  it  go 
The  little  left  behind  it  to  bestow. 

Voluptuous  Waltz!    and  dare  I  thus  blas- 
pheme? 


*  In  Turkey  a  pertinent,  here  an  impertinent  and  war 
perfluous.  question — literaUy  put,  as  m  the  text,  by  a 
Persian  to  Morier,  on  seeing  a  waits  in  Pera.— I'^iUr 
Moriet's  Tyavtis. 


\  seeing 
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Thy  bard  forgot  thy  praises  were  his  theme. 
Terpsichore,  forgive! — at  every  ball 
Mf  wife  now  waltzes — an^  my  daughters  shall; 
M)  son — (or  stop— *tis  needless  to  inquire — 
These  little  accidents  should  ne'er  transpire; 


Some  ages  hence  our  genealogic  tree 

Will  wear  as  green  a  bough  for  him  as  me) — 

Waltzing    shall   rear,    to    make    our    name 

amends. 
Grandsons  for  me — in  heirs  to  all  his  friends. 


THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT, 

BY  QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS. 

SUGOESTBD  BY  THE  COMPOSITION  SO   ENTITLED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "WAT  TYLEE." 

Published  in  the  "  Liberal."    i8aa. 

"  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment  I  yea,  a  Daniel  I 
I  thank  thee»  Jew»  iat  teaching  me  that  word." 


PREFACE. 

It  hath  been  wiady  Mid,  that "  One  fool  makes  maay;^  and  it  hath  been  poetfcaOy  obeenred— 
"  That  fools  rush  in  where  axtgeb  fear  to  tread.**— Pon. 

ff  Mr.  Southey  had  not  rushed  In  where  he  had  no  businesB,  and  where  he  never  was  before,  and  never  will 
be  again,  the  foUowing  poem  would  not  have  been  written.  It  is  flot  imposidble  that  it  may  be  as  good  as  his 
own,  sedng  that  h  cannot,  by  any  spedes  of  stupidity,  natural  or  acquired,  be  tvoru.  The  grosp  flattery,  the 
duU  imputence,  the  renega(u>  intolerance,  and  impious  cant,  of  the  poem  b^  the  author  of"  Wat  Tyler."  are 
Maethipg  so  8ttq>endous  as  to  form  the  sublime  of  himself— containing  the  qumtessence  of  his  own  attributes. 

So  much  for  his  poem— «  word  on  his  prefoce.  In  this  pre&ce  it  nas  pleased  the  magnanimous  Laureate  to 
den  the  picture  of  a  supposed  "  Satanic  School.*'  the  wlu'ch  he  doth  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  Legislature; 
therdjyy  adding  to  his  otbcr  laurels  the  ambition  of  those  of  an  informer.  If  there  exists  anywhere,  except  in  his 
imagmatkm.  such  a  school,  is  he  not  suffidendy  armed  against  it  by  his  own  intense  vanity  T  The  truth  {&  that 
there  are  certain  writers  whom  Mr.  S.  imagines,  Iflce  &rub,  to  have  "  talked  ciktm:  for  they  laughed  con- 
Hunedly.** 

1  tUnk  I  know  enough  of  most  of  the  writen  to  i^hom  he  is  supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that  they,  m  their 
BMltvidnal  capacities,  have  done  more  aood,  in  the  charities  of  life,  to  their  fellow-creatures  in  any  one  year,  than 
Mr.  Southey  has  done  harm  to  himself  by  his  absurdities  in  his  whole  life;  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal.  But  I 
have  a  few  questfons  to  ask. 


Mjtfr,  Jb  Mr.  Southey  the  author  of  Wat  1)fUr  / 


-^ ,  Was  he  not  reniscd  a  remedy  at  law  by  the  highest  judge  of  his  beloved  England,  because  it  was  a 
blasphemous  and  seditious  publication  t 

yih^  Was  be  noc  entitled  by  WUliam  Smith,  b  foil  Parliament.'*  a  rancoroiis  renegado  "  T 
^Hth*  Is  he  not  Poet  Laureate,  with  hk  own  Knes  on  Martin  the  regicide  staring  him  in  the  &ce  T 
And  ^hljft  Putting  the  four  preceding  items  together,  with  what  consdence  dare  he  call  the  attention  of  the 
hvs  to  the  publications  of  others,  be  they  what  they  may  t 

I  say  nothins  of  the  cowardice  of  sudi  a  proceeding:  -its  meanness  q>eaks  for  itself;  but  I  wish  to  touch  upon 
tltt  mcttve,  which  is  i|dther  more  nor  less  than  that  Mr.  S.  has  becm  lauahed  at  a  litde  in  some  recent  pubhca- 
:iaM,ashewasofyoreinthe  Anii-yacobin  by  his  present  patrons.  Hence  all  ibis  "skimble-scamble  stuff" 
•boot  •*  Satank:."  and  so  forth.    However,  it  is  worthy  of  him— *  V^Ax  ah  incepto** 

tf  there  is  anything  olmoxious  to  the  political  opimons  of  a  portion  of  the  public  in  the  following  poem,  they 
nay  thank  Mr.  Southey.  Hem^ht  have  written  hexameters,  as  he  has  written  everything  else,  for  aught  that 
tbe  writer  cared~-had  they  been  upon  another  subject  But  to  attempt  to  canonize  a  monarch  who,  whatever 
were  his  household  virtues,  was  neither  a  successful  nor  a  patriot  kin^. — inasmuch  as  several  years  of  his  reign 
paawd  in  war  with  America  and  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  ofthe  aggression  upon  France. — ^like  all  other  exaggera- 
tion, necessarily  begets  oppositi<m.  In  whatever  manner  he  may  be  spoken  of  in  this  new  Vision,  \MpiMie  career 
win  not  be  more  fovorably  transmitted  by  history.  Of  his  private  virtues  (although  a  litde  expensive  to  the 
nadoo)  there  can  be  no  doubt 

With  r^ard  to  the  supernatural  personages  treated  of,  I  can  only  say  that  I  know  as  much  about  them,  and 
(asan  honest  man)  have  a  better  right  to  talx  of  them  than  Robert  Southey.  I  have  also  treated  them  more 
tokrantly.  l*he  way  in  which  that  poor  insane  creature,  the  Laureate,  deals  about  his  judgments  in  the  nexf 
vorid,  is  like  hb  own  judgments  in  this.  If  it  was  not  completdy  ludicrous,  it  would  be  something  worte.  I 
don't  think  that  there  is  much  more  to  say  at  present 

QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS. 
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P,  S. — It  b  possible  that  some  readen  may  object,  in  these  objeciioiuible  times,  to  the  freedom  with  which 
saints,  angels,  and  sfMritual  persons  discourse  in  this  Vition.  But,  for  precedents  upon  such  points,  1  must  rc£er 
him  to  Fielding's  yournty/rom  this  iVorld  to  the  tuxt,  and  to  the  Yiaions  of  myseIC  the  said  Quevedo,  in 
Spanish  or  translated.  The  reader  is  also  requested  to  observe  that  no  doctrinal  trnets  are  insisted  upon  or  (fll- 
ctissed  :  that  the  person  of  the  Deity  is  carefully  withheld  from  sight,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
Laureate,  who  hath  thought  pr(q>er  to  make  Him  talk,  not  "  like  a  school  divine/'  but  like  the  unscholar-like  Mr. 
Southey.  The  whole  action  puses  on  the  outside  of  heaven ;  and  Chaucer's  IViJe  0/  Both,  PulcTs  MerganU 
Atagpore,  Swift's  TaU  0/  a  Tub,  and  the  other  works  above  referred  to,  are  cases  in  point  of  the  freedom  with 
whicn  saints,  &c.,  may  t>e  permitted  to  converse  in  works  not  intended  to  be  serious.— Q.  R. 

*«*  Mr.  Southey  being,  as  he  says,  a  fl[ood  Christian  and  vindictive,  threatens,  I  undentand,  a  reply  to  das 
our  answer  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  visionary  Acuities  will  in  the  meantime  have  acquired  a  Uttle  more  judg- 
ment, properly  so-called  :  otherwise  he  will  get  himself  Into  new  dilemmas,  'lliese  apoMate  Jacobins  furnish  ricK 
rejoinaers.  Liet  him  take  a  specimen.  Mr.  Southey  laudeth  grievously  "  one  Mr.  Lamdor,"  who  cultivates  much 
private  renown  in  the  shape  of  Latin  verses ;  and  not  kxKg  ago,  the  Poet  Laureate  dedicated  to  him,  it  appearedi. 
one  of  his  fugitive  lyrics  upon  the  streo^th  of  a  poem  called  Geiir.  Who  could  suppose  that  in  this  same  Go^ir 
the  aforesaid  Sav;^e  Landor  (for  such  b  his  grim  cognomen)  putteth  mto  the  infernal  rq^ns  no  lea  a  person 
than  the  hero  of  his  friend  Mr.  Southey's  heaven,— vea,  even  Ge(xrge  the  Thud  1  See  ako  how  personal  Savage 
becometh,  when  he  hath  a  mind.    The  following  is  nis  portrait  of  our  late  gracious  sovereign : 

(Prince  Gebir  having  descended  into  the  infernal  r^ons,  the  shades  of  his  royal  ancestors  are,  at  his  request, 
called  up  to  his  view ;  and  he  eiecUdms  to  his  ghostly  guide) — 

"  Aroar»  what  wretch  that  nearest  us  T  what  wretch 
'   Is  that  with  eyebrows  white  and  slanting  brow  t 

Listen    him  yonder  who,  bound  down  supine. 

Shrinks  yellfa^  from  that  sword  diere,  engine-hung. 

He  too  amongst  my  ancestors    I  hate 

The  deq>ot,  but  the  dastard  1  deq>ise. 

Was  he  our  countryman  ?" 

"Aks,Okingl 

Iberia  bore  him,  but  the  breed  accurst 

Indement  winds  blew  bfighting  fi^m  north-east" 

"  He  was  a  warrior,  then,  nor  fear'd  the  gods  t" 

*'  Gefaii,  he  feai  d  die  demons,  not  the  gods^ 

Though  them  indeed  his  daily  fince  adored  : 

And  was  no  warrior,  yet  the  thousand  lives 

Squander  d,  as  tt<Mies  to  exercise  a  sling. 

And  the  tafhe  crueltv  and  cold  capric^ 

Oh,  madness  of  mankind  1  addressed,  adored  1"-^ 

GtUrt  p.  aS. 

I  omit  noticing  some  edifying  Ithyi^ialUcs  of  Savagius,  wishiiw  to  keep  the  proper  vefl  over  them.  If  his 
grave  but  somewhat  indiscreet  worshipper  will  suffer  it ;  but  certamly  these  teacben  of  "great  moral  temou." 
are  apt  to  be  found  in  strange  company. 


Saint  Peter  sat  by  th?  celestial  gate; 

His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull, 
So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late: 

Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  full, 
But  since  the  Gallic  era  ««  eighty-eight," 

The  devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  pull. 
And  ««  a  pull  all  together,"  as  they  say 
At  sea — which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

n. 
The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune, 

And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do, 
Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon, 

Or  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two. 
Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 

Broke  out  of  bounds  o*er  the  ethereal 
blue, 
Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail. 
As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 


ni. 
The  guardian  seraphs  had  retired  on  high, 

finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below; 
Terrestrial  business  fiU'd  nought  in  the  sky 

Save  the  recording  angel's  black  bureau; 
Who  found,  indeed,  the  facts  to  multiply 

With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  woe, 
That  he  had  stripped  off  both  his  wings  in 
Andyet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills.      [quills, 

IV. 

His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years, 
That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will  no  doubt 

(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers). 
For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about. 

And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers. 
To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out 

By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks: 

Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named  his 
clerks. 
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This  was  a  handsome   board— at  least  for 
heaven ; 

And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do, 
So  many  conquerors*  cars  were  daily  driven, 

So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew; 
Each  day,  too,  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven, 

Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 
They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine  disgust, 
The  page  was  so  besmeared  with  blood  and 

VI. 

Thb  by  the  way;  His  not  mine  to  record 
What  angeb  shrink  from:  even  the  very  devil 

On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorr'd. 
So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel : 

Though  he  himself  had  sharpen'd  every  sword. 
It  almost  quench*d  his  innate  thirst  of  eviL 

(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves  inser- 
tion— 

Tis,  that  he  has  both  generals  in  reversion.) 

vu. 
I>rt*s  skip  a  few  short  years  of  hollow  peace. 
Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  hell  as  wont, 
And  heaven  none — they  form  the  tyrant's  lease. 
With  nothing  but  new  names  subscribed 
upon't : 
Twill  one  day  finish :  meantime  they  increase, 
"  With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,"  and  all 
in  front,  [are  born 

Like  Saint   John's   foretold  beast;    but  ours 
Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 

VIII. 

In  the  first  year  of  freedom's  second  dawn 
Died  George  the  Third  5  although  no  tyrant, 
one  [drawn 

Wlio  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  with- 
Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun : 

A  better  farmer  ne'er  brush'd  dew  from  lawn, 
A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  undone! 

He  died — but  left  his  subjects  still  behind. 

One  half  as  mad — and  t'other  no  less  blind. 


He  died!    his  death  made   no  great  stir  on 
earth :  [fusion 

His  burial  made  some  pomp;  there  was  pro- 
of velvet,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth 
Of  aught  but  tears — save  those  shed, by  col- 
lusion, [worth; 
For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true 

Of  el^y  there  was  the  due  infusion — 
Bought  also;    and   the   torches,  cloaks,  and 

banners. 
Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners. 


Form'd  a  sepulchral  melodrame.     Of  all 
The  fools  who  flock'd  to  swell  or  see  the 
show, 

Who  cared  about  the  corpse  ?    The  funeral 
Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  woe. 

There  throbb'd   not  there  a  thought  which 
pierced  the  pall; 
And  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low, 

It  seem'd  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 

The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold. 

XI. 

So  mix  his  body  with  the  dust  I     It  might 
Return  to  what  it  must  far  sooner,  were 

The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  fight 
Its  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air; 

But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 
What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 

As  the  mere  million's  base  unmummied  clay — 

Yet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 

li  XII. 

He'^  dead — and  upper  earth  with  him   has 
done; 

He's  buried;  save  the  undertaker's  bill, 
Or  lapidary's  scrawl,  the  world  has  gone 

For  him,  unless  he  left  a  German  will. 
But  where's  th^  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son? 

In  whom  his  qualities  are  reigning  still, 
Except  that  housenold  virtue,  most  uncom- 
Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman,      [mon, 

XIII. 

"  God  save  the  King!"  It  is  a  large  economy 
In  God  to  save  the  like;  but  if  He  will 

Be  saving,  all  the  better;  for  not  one  am  I 
Of  those  who  think  damnation  better  still; 

I  hardly  know,  too,  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 
In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill 

By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restric- 

The  eternity  of  hell's  hot  jurisdiction,     [tion. 


I  know  this  is  unpopular;  I  know      [damn'd 
'Tis   blasphemous;    I    know  one   may  be 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e'er  be  so; 

I  know  my  catechism;  I  know  we're  cramm'd 

With  the  best  (doctrines  till  we  quite  o'erflow ; 

I  know  that  all  save  England's  church  hive 

shamm'd; 

And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churches 

And  synagogues  have  made  a  damned  bad 

purchase. 

XV. 

God  help  us  all!     God  help  me  too!  I  am, 

God  knoWs;  atf  helpless  as  the  devil  can  wish. 
And  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  damn. 
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Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a  late-hook'd  fish. 
Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb; 

Not  that  I*m  fit  for  such  a  noble  dish, 
As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  fry 
Of  almost  everybody  born  to  die. 

XVI. 

Sain*  s>%ter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate,      [came 

And  nodded  o'er  his  keys;  when  lo!   there 

A  wondrous  noise  he  bad  not  heard  of  late — 

A  rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and 

flame; 

In  short,  a  roar  of  things  extremely  great. 

Which  would  have  made  all  save  a  saint 

exclaim; 

But  he,  with  first  a  start  and  then  a  wink. 

Said,  <*  There's    another    star    gone   out,   I 

thinki" 

XVII. 

But  ere  he  could  return  to  his  repose, 

A  cherub  flapped  his  right  wing  o'er  his 

eyes—  [nose; 

At  which  Saint  Peter  yawnM  and  rubVd  his 

«  Saint  porter,*'  said  the  angel,  *<  prithee 

rise!"  [glows 

Waving   a  goodly   wing,   which  glow'd,  as 

An  earthly  peacock's  tail,  with   heavenly 

dyes;  [the  matter? 

To  which  the  Saint  replied,  «*  Well,  what's 

Is  Lucifer  come  back  with  all  this  clatter  ?" 

xvin. 

"  No,"  quoth  the  cherub;  ««  George  the  Third 

is  dead."  [the  apostle; 

««  And  who  is  George  the  Third  ?"  replied 

'«  [Vhat  George  ?  What  Third?''  «•  The  King 

of  England,"  said  [to  jostle 

The  angel.     "Well!  he  won't  find  kings 

Him  on  his  way;  but  does  he  wear  his  head? 

Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  tussle. 

And  ne'er  would  have  got  into  heaven's  good 

graces. 
Had  he  not  flung  his  head  in  all  our  faces. 

XIX. 

**  He  was,  if  I  remember,  king  of  France; 

That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a 
crown 
On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  face  to  advance 

A  claim  to  those  of  martyrs — like  my  own. 
If  I  had  had  my  sword,  as  I  had  once 

When  I  cut  ears  off,  I  had  cut  him  down; 
But  having  but  my  keys^  and  not  mv  brand, 
I  only  knock'd  his  head  from  out  his  hand. 

XX. 

•And  then  he  set  up  such  a  headless  howl, 
That  all  the  saints  came  out  and  took  him  in; 


And  there  he  sits  by  St.  Paul,  cheek  by  jowl; 

That  fellow  Paul— the  parvenu!  The  skin 
Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  cowl 

In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redeem'd  his  sin, 
So  as  to  make  a  martyr,  never  sped 
Better  than  did  that  weak  and  wooden  head. 

XXI. 
«  But  had  it  come  up  here  upon  its  shoulders, 

There  would  have  been  a  different  tale  to 
tell; 
The  fellow-feeling  in  the  saints  beholders 

Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a  spell; 
And  so  this  very  foolish  head  heaven  solders 

Back  on  its  trunk :  it  may  be  very  well. 
And  seems  the  custom  here  to  overthrow 
Whatever  has  been  wisely  done  below." 

XXII. 

The  angel  answer'd,  "Peter!  do  not  pout: 
The  king  who  comes  has  head  and  all  entire, 

And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about — 
He  did  as  doth  the  puppet — by  its  wire. 

And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no  donbt: 
My  business  and  your  own  is  not  to  inquire 

Into  such  matters,  but  to  mind  ouc  cue— 

Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  do." 

XXIII. 

While  thus  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravan. 
Arriving  like  a  rush  of  mighty  wind, 

Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 

Some  silver  stream  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  ot 

Inde,  [old  man 

Or  Thames,  or  Tweeds,  and  midst  them  an 
With  an  old  soul,  and  both  extremely  blind, 

Halted  before  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud 

Seated  their  fellow-traveller  on  a  cloud. 

XXIV. 

But  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host, 
A  Spirit  of  a  different  aspect  waved     [coast 

His  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some 

Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks 

is  paved;  [toss'd; 

His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest- 
Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 

Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face. 

And  where  he  gazed,  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

xxv. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate 
Ne'er  to  be  enter'd  more  by  him  or  Sin, 

With  such  a  glance  of  supernatural  hate. 
As  made  St.  Peter  wish  himself  within : 

He  patter'd  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate. 
And  sweated  through  his  apostolic  skin : 

Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor. 

Or  .some  such  other  spiqtual  liquor. 
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The  very  cherubs  huddled  all  together, 
like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon;  and  they 

A  tmgling  to  the  lip  of  every  feather,       [felt 
Aid  formed  a  circle  like  Orion's  belt 

Around    their  poor  old  charge;    who  scarce 

knew  whither  [dealt 

Hb  guards  had  led  him,  though  they  gently 

With  royal  manes  (for  by  many  stones, 

And  true,  we  learn  the  angels  all  are  Tories). 

xxvu. 
As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 

Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 
Flung  over  space  an  universal  hue 

Of  niany-color'd  flame,  until  its  tinges  [new 
Reach'd  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a 

Aurora  borealis  spread  its  fringes 
O'er  the  North  Pole,  the  same  seen,  when  ice- 
bonnd,  [Sound.*' 

B7  Captain    Parry's    crew,    in    **  Melville's 

xxvin. 
And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issued  beaming 

A  beautiful  and  mighty  Thing  of  Light, 
Radiant  vrith  glory,  ]3ce  a  banner  streaming 

Victorious  from   some  world-o'erthrowing 
fight: 
Mj  poor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 

With  earthly  likenesses,  for  here  the  night 
Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 
Johanna  Southcote^  or  Bob  Southey  raving. 

XXIX. 

Twas  the  archangel  Michael :  all  men  know 
The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 

There's  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  show. 
From  the  fiends'  leader  to  the  angels'  prince, 

There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 
I  really  can't  say  that  they  much  evince 

One'stinner  notions  of  immortal  spirits; 

But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  their  merits. 

XXX. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good, 
A  goodly  work  of  Him  from  whom  all  glory 

And  good  arise;  the  portal  pass'd — he  stood; 

Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saints 

hoary — 

(I  ^1  youHgt  begging  to  be  understood 
By  looks,  not  years,  and  should  be  very  sorry 

To  state,  they  were  not  older  than  St.  Peter, 

But  merely  that  they  seem'd  a  little  sweeter). 

XXXI. 

The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bow'd  down  before 

That  archangelic  hierarch,  the  first 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 


The  aspect  of  a  god;  but  this  ne'er  nursed 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 

No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker's  service. 
Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high;  [durst 
He  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  of  Uie  sky. 

XXXII. 

He  and  the  sombre  silent  Spirit  met — 

They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill; 
Such  was  their  power  that  neither  could  forget 

His  former  friend  and  future  foe;  but  still 
There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 

In  cither's  eye,  as  if  'twere  less  their  will 
Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 
Their  date  of  war,  and  their  champ  cios  the 
spheres. 

xxxm. 
But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space :  we  know 

From  Job,  that  Satan  hach  the  power  to  pay 
A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a  year  or  so;       [clay. 

And  that  **  the  sons  of  God,"  like  those  of 
Must  keep  him  company;  and  we  might  show 

From  the  same  bdok,  in  how  polite  a  way 
The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  powers 
Of  Good  and  Evil — but  'twould  take  up  hours. 

XXXIV. 

And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract. 
To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic, 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact, 
But  a  true  narrative;  and  thus  I  pick 

From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act. 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 

'Tis  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion, 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 


The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 
The  gate  of  heaven :  like  eastern  thresholds 
is  [o'er, 

The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued 
And  souls  despatch'd  to  that  world  or  to  this; 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect:  though  they  did  not  kiss, 

Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Bright- 
ness [ness. 

There  pass'd  a  mutual  glance  of  great  polite^ 


The  Archangel  bow'd,  not  like  a  modem  beau. 
But  with  a  graceful  Oriental  bend. 

Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below 
The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend. 

He  tum'd  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low. 
But  kindly;  Satan  met  his  ancient  friend 

With,  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 

Poor  noble  meet  a  mushroom>rich  civilian. 
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He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 

An  instant;  and  then  raising  it,  be  stood 

In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 
Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  could 
or  should 

Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  woe 
Eternal,  more  than  other  kings,  endued 

With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history 
mentions,  [intentions."* 

Who  long  have  "  paved  hell  with  their  gotxi 

xxxviii.  I 

Michael  began :  **  What  wouldst  thou  with  this 

man,  [What  ill 

Now  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord? 

Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began, 

That  thou  canst  claim  him?     Speak!  and 

do  ^by  will. 

If  it  be  just:  if  in  this  earthly  span 

He  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  iulhl 
II is  duties  as  a  king  and  mortal,  say. 
And  he  is  thine;  if  not,  let  him  have  way." 

XXXIX. 

**  Michael!  "  replied  the  Prince  of  Air,  **  even 
here 

Before  the  gate  of  Him  thou  servest,  must 
I  claim  my  subject :  and  will  make  appear 

That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust. 
So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  altbovgh  dear 

To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  lust 
Were  of  his  weaknesses;  yet  on  the  throne 
He  reign'd  o'er  millions  to  serve  me  alone. 

XL. 
**  Look  to  our  earth,  or  rather  mine:  it  was, 

Once^  more  thy  Master's:  but  I  triumph  not 
In  this  poor  planet's  conquest;  nor,  alas. 

Need  He  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot: 
With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pass 

In  worship  round  Him,  He  may  have  forgot 
Yon  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things : 
I  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  king;^, — 

XLI. 

**  And  these  but  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent,  to 
Assert  my  right  as  lord;  and  even  had 

I  such  an  inclination,  'twere  (as  you   [so  bad, 
Well  know)  superfluous:    they  are    grown 

That  hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 

Than  leave  them  to  themselves!   so  much 
more  mad 


*  '  No  saint  in  the  course  of  his  reli^ous  warfiu-e  was 


more  sensible  <A  the  unhappy  £«ilure  of  pious  reiolves 
than  Dr.  Johnson :  he  said  one  day,  talking  to  an  ac- 
qoamtance  on  this  subject, '  Sir,  helfb  paTod  with  goovd 


And  evil  by  their  own  internal  curse. 
Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I  worse. 

XLII. 
'* Look  to  the  earth,  X  said,  and  say  again: 
When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak, 
poor  worm  [reign, 

Began  in  youth's  first  bloom   and   flush  to 
The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  different  form, 
And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 
Of  ocean  call'd  him  king:  through  many  a 
storm 
His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time; 
For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their  clime. 

XLIII. 

"  He  came  to  his  sceptre  yoimg;  he  leaves  it 
old :  [realm, 

Look  to  the  state  in  which   he   found  his 
And  left  it:  and  his  annals  too  behold. 

How  to  a  minion*  first  he  gave  the  helm: 
How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold. 

The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 
The  meanest  hearts;    and  for   the  rest,  bat 

glance 
Thine  eye  along  America  and  France. 

XLtV. 

**  'Tis  true,  he  was  a  tool  from  first  to  last 

(I  have  the  workmen  safe);  but  as  a  tool 
So  let  him  be  consumed.     From  out  the  past 
Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the  rule 
Of  monarchs — from  the  bloody  rolls  amass'd 
Of  sin   and   slaughter — from   the  Caesars' 
school 
Take  the  worst  pupil;  and  produce  a  reign 
More  drenched  witii  gore,  more  ciunber'd  with 
the  slain. 

XLV. 

**  He  ever  warr'd  with  freedom  and  the  free; 

Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes^ 
So  that  they  utter'd  the  word  *  Liberty  V 

Found  George  the  Third  their  first  opponeBt 
History  was  ever  stain 'd  as  his  will  be  [Whose 

With  national  and  individual  woes? 
I  grant  his  household  abstinence;  I  grant 
His  neutral  virtues, which  most  monarchs  want; 
XLVI. 

<*  I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort;  own 
He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 

All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne; 
His  temperance,  if  at  Apicius'  board, 

Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper  shown 
I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord: 

And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 

Millions  who  found  him  what  oppressioii  chose; 


intendons.' ' 


^LordBote.     , 
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XLvn. 

"The  New  World  shook  him  off:  the  Old 
yet  groans 

Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 
Completed :  he  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 

To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 
Compassion  for  him — his  tame  virtues;  drones 

Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 
A  lesson  which  shall  be  retaught  .them,  wake 
Upon  the  thrones  of  earth :  but  let  them  quake ! 


"  Five  millions  of  the  primitive,**  who  hold 

The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth, 
implored 
A  part  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old — 

Freedom  to  worship — not  alone  your  Lord, 
)ilichael,  but  you,  and  you.  Saint  Peter!    Cold 

Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhorr'd 
The  foe  to  Catholic  participation 
Id  all  the  licence  of  a  Christian  nation. 

xux. 
"True!  he  allowed  them  to  pray  God:  but  as 

A  consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 
Which  would  have  pWedthem  uponthesame 
base  [awe." 

With  those  who  did  not  hold  the.  saints  in 
But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place. 

And  cried,  **  You  may  the  prisoner  with- 
draw; 
Ere  heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelph, 
\Yhile  I  am  guard,  may  I  be  damned  myself! 

L. 
"  Sooner  will  I  with  Cerberus  exchange 

My  office  (and  his  is  no  sinecure). 
Than  see  this  royal  Bedlam  bigot  range 

The  azure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be  sure!" 

"Saint!"  replied   Satan,  "you   do  well   to 

avenge  [dure; 

The  wrongs  he   made  your  satellites   en- 
Aod  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  given, 
ru  try  to  coax  0ur  Cerberus  up  to  heaven." 

Ll, 

Here  Michael  interposed:  **  Good  saint!  and 
devil ! 
Pray,  not  so  fast;  you  both  outrun  discretion. 
Saint  Peter!  yottwere  wont  to  be  more  civil; 
Satan !  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 
And  condescen^on  to  the  vulgar's  level : 
Even   saint's  sometimes  forget  themselves 
in  seasioa. 
Have  you  not  more  to  say?" — *«  No." — "  If 

you  please, 
m  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses." 

*  Homan  Catholics. 


Then  Satan  tum'd  and  waved  his  swarthy  hand. 
Which  stirr'd  with  its  electric  qualities 

Clouds  farther  off  than  we  can  understand. 
Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies; 

Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 
In  all  the  planets,  and  helPs  batteries 

Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 

As  one  of  Satan's  most  sublime  inventions. 

UII. 

This  was  a  signal  unto  such  damn'd  souls 
As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damnation 

Extended  far  beyond  the  m^re  controls 
Of  worlds  past,  present,  or  to  come;  no 

Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls  [station 

Of  Hell  assign'd ,  but  where  their  inclination 

Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game, 

They  may  range  freely — being  damn'd  the 


They're  proud  of  this — as  very  well  they  may. 
It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 

Stuck  in  their  loins;  or  like  to  an  entr^ 
Up  the  back  stairs,  or  such  freemasonry. 

I  borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay, 

Being  clay  myself.     Let  not  those  spirits  be 

Offended  with  such  base  low  likenesses; 

We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  far  than  these. 


When  the  great  signal  ran   from  heaven  to 
hell- 
About  ten  million  times  the  distance  reckon'd 

From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 
How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second. 

For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel  [beacon'd, 
The  fogs  of  London,  through  which,  dimly 

The  weathercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  a  year, 

If  that  the  summer  is  not  too  severe. 

LVI. 

I  say  that  I  can  tell — twas  half  a  minute; 

I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 
Ere,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it ; 

But  then  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime : 
And  if  they  ran  a  race,  they  would  not  win  it 

'Gainst  Satan's  couriers   bound   for  theii 
own  clime. 
The  sun  takes  up  some  vears  for  every  ray 
To  reach  its  goal — the  devil  not  half  a  day. 


Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 
Of  half-a-crown,  a  little  speck  appeared 

(I've  seen  a  something  like  it  in  the  skies 
In  the  i^gean,  ere  a  squall);  it  near'd. 
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And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise : 

Like  an  aerial  ship,  it  tack'd  and  steer'd, 
Or  was  steer'd  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 
Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza 
stammer; 

LVIII. 

But   take  your  choice);  and  then  it  grew  a 
cloud; 

And  so  it  was — a  clbud  of  witnesses. 
But  such  a  cloud!     No  land  ere  saw  a  crowd 

Of  locusts  numerous   as  the  heavens  saw 

these:  [load 

They  shadowed  with  their  myriads  space;  their 

And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild  geese 
(If  nations  may  be  liken'd  to  a  goose), 
And  realized  the  phrase  of  *'  hell  broke  loose." 

LIX. 

HerecrashM  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 
Who  damn'd  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore: 

There  Paddy  brogued  **  By  Jasus !"— «« What's 

your  wull?"  [ghosts  swore 

The  temperate  Scot  exclaim'd":  the  French 

In  certain  terms  I  shan't  translate  in  full. 
As  the  first  coachman  will;  and  midst  the 
war, 

The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 

«*  Our  President  is  going  to  war,  I  guess." 

LX. 
Besides,  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutch  and 
Dane; 
In  short,  an  universal  shoal  of  shades, 
From  Otaheite's  isle  to  Salisbury  Plain, 
Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years  and 
trades. 
Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king's  reign. 
Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against  spades : 
All  summoned  by  this  grand  **  subpoena,"  to 
Try  if  kings  mayn't  be  damn'd  like  me  or  you, 

LXI. 

When  Michael  saw  this  host  he  first  grew  pale, 
As  angels  can;  next,  like  Italian  twilight, 

He  turn'd  all  colors — as  a  peacock's  tail. 
Or  sunset  streaming  through  a  Gothic  sky- 

In  some  old  abbey,  or  a  trout  not  stale,  [light 
Or  distant  lightning  on  the  horizon  by  night. 

Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  grand  review 

Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green  and  blue. 

LXII. 
Then  he  address'd  himself  to  Satan:  *«  Why, 
My  good  old  friend — for  such  I  deem  you, 
though 
Our  different  parties  make,  us  fight  so  shy, 
I  ne'er  mistake  you  for  a  personal  foe : 
Our  difference  is  political ^  and  I 


Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below, 
Vou  know  my  great  respect  for  you :  and  this 
Makes  me  regret  whate'er  you  do  amiss — 

LXin.  I 

«« Why,  my  dear  Lucifer,  would  you  abuse 

My  call  for  witnesses?  I  did  not  mean 
That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell  produce: 

'Tis  even  superfluous,    since   two  honest, 
True  testimonies  are  enough :  we  lose   [clean,  | 

Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 
The  accusation  and  defence:  if  we 
Hear  both,  'twill  stretch  our  immortality." 

LXIV. 

Satan  replied,  **  To  me  the  matter  is 
Indifferent,  in  a  personal  point  of  view: 

I  can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this  [through 
With  far  less  trouble  than  we  have  gone 

Already;  and  I  merely  argued  his 

Late  Majesty  of  Britain's  case  with  you 

Ui>on  a  point  of  form :  you  may  dispose 

Of  him;     I've  king*  enough   below,    God 
knows!" 

LXV. 

Thus  spoke  the  Demon  (late  call'd  <<  multi- 
faced"  [caU 
By  multo-scribbling  Southey^.  "Then  we'll 
One  or  two  persons  of  the  mynads  placed 

Around  our  congress,  and  dispense  widiall 
The  rest,"  quoth  Michael:  **  Who  may  be  so 
griiced  [who  shall 

As  to  speak  first?  there's  choice  enough- 
It  be?"    Then  Satan  answer'd,  "There  are 
many :  f^'^y*" 

But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well  as 

LXVI. 
A  merry,  cock-eyed,  curious  looking  sprite 

Upon  the  instant  started  from  the  throng, 
Dress'd  in  a  fashion  now  forgotten  quite; 

For  all  the  fashions  of  the  flesh  stick  long 
By  people  in  the  next  world;  where  unite 

All  the  costumes  since  Adam's,  right  or 
wrong, 
From  Eve's  fig-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat. 
Almost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 

LXVII. 

The  spirit  look'd  around  upon  the  crowds  [all 
Assembled,  and  exclaim'd,  '•  My  friends  of 

The  spheres,  we  shall  catch   cold  amongst 
these  clouds; 
So  let's  to  business:  why  this  general  call? 

If  those  are  freeholders  I  see  in  Sirouds, 
And  'tis  for  an  election  that  they  bawl, 

Behold  a  candidate  with  untum'd  coat! 

Saint  Peter,  may  I  count  upon  your  vote?" 
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"  Sir,*'  replied  Michael,  *«  you  mistake;  these 
things 

Are  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 
Above  is  more  august;  to  judge  of  kings 

Is  the  tribunal  met:  so  now  you  know." 
"Then  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings," 

Said  Wilkes,  <*  are  cherubs;  and  that  soul 

below  [mind 

Looks  much  like  George  the  Third,  but  to  my 

A  good  deal  older — Bless  me  I  is  he  blind?" 

LXIX. 

"  He  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 
Depends  upon  his  deeds,"  the  Angel  said. 

"  If  you  have  aught  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 
Gives  licence  to  the  humblest  beggar's  head 

To  lift  itself  against  the  loftiest."— "  Some," 
Said  Wilkes,  **  don't  wait  to  see  them  laid 
in  lead 

For  such  a  liberty — and  I,  for  one,        [sun." 

Have  told  tl)em  what  I  thought  beneath  the 

LXX. 

'^Alwoe  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou  hast 

To  urge  against  him,"  said  the  Archangel. 
•*  Why," 
Replied  the  spirit,  '*since  old  scores  are  past, 

Must  I  turn  evidence?.   In  faith,  not  I. 
Besides,  I  beat  him  hollow  at  the  last. 

With  all  his  Lords  and  Commons:  in  the 
I  don't  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since  [sky 
His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 

LXXI. 
"  Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppress 

A  poor  unlucky  devil  without  a  shilling; 
But  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much  less 

Than  Bute  and  Grafton;*  and  shall  be  un 
willing 
To  see  him  punishM  here  for  their  excess. 

Since  they  were  both  damn'd  long  ago,  and 
still  in 
Thdr  place  below:  for  me,  I  have  forgiven. 
Aid  vote  his  habeas  corpus  into  heaveni" 

LXXII. 

"  WUkes,**  said  the  devil,  *«  I  understand,  all 
this; 

You  tnm*d  to  half  a  courtier  ere  you  died, 
And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 

To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 
Of  Charon's  ferry;  you  forget  that  his 

Reign  is  concluded;  whatsoe'er  betide. 
He  won't  be  sovereign  more :  you've  lost  your 

labor. 
For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  your  neighbor. 

*  George  Ill.'s  Minkten. 


«'  However,  I  knew  what  to  think  of  it, 
When  I  beheld  you  in  your  jesting  way, 

Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 
Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day. 

With  Fox's  lard  was  basting  William  Pitt, 
His  pupil;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  say: 

That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds  further  ills : 

I'll  have  him  gagg*d-—\vf9A  one  of  his  own 
bills. 

LXXIV. 

«*Call  Junius  I"  From  the  crowd  a  shadow 
stalk'd,  [squeeze. 

And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general 
So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 

In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease,  [balk'd, 
But  were  all  rsimm'd,  and  jamm'd  (but  to  be 

As  we  shall  see),  and  jostled  hands  and 
knees,  [der. 

Like  wind  conipress'd  and  pent  within  a  blad- 
Or  like  a  human  colic,  which  is  sadder. 

LXXV. 

The  shadow  came — a  tall,  thin,  grey-hair'd 
figure, 

That  look'd  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earth ; 
Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigor, 

But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth; 
Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger. 

With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth ; 
But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they  [say. 
Changed  every  instant — to  what,  none  could 

LXXVI. 

The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the  less 
Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features 
were;  [guess; 

The  Devil  himself  seem'd   puzzled  even  to 
They  varied  like  a  dream — now  here,  now 
there; 

And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press. 
They  knew  him  perfectly;  and  one  could 

He  was  his  father;  upon  which  another  [swear 

Was  sure  he  was  his  mother's  cousin's  brother : 

LXXVII. 
Another,  that  lie  was  a  duke,  or  knight. 

An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest 
A  nabob,  a  man-midwife;  but  the  wight 

Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds:  though  in  full  sight 

He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  increased: 
The  man  was  a  phantasmagoria  in 
Himself — he  was  so  volatile  and  thin. 
LXXVIII. 

The  moment  that  you  had  pronounced  him  <>«/, 
Presto  1    his    face    changed,   and  he   was 
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And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  on, 
It  varied,  till  I  don't  think  his  own  mother 
(If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 
Have  known,  he  shitted  so  from  one  to 
t'other; 
Till  guessing  fix>m  a  pleasure  grew  a  task, 
At  this  epistolary  "  Iron  Mask." 
LXXIX. 

For  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would  seem— ^ 
**  Three  gentlemen  at  once"  (as  sagely  says 

Good  Mrs.  Malaprop) :  then  you  might  deem 
That  he  was  not  even  one;  now  many  rays 

Were  flashing  round  him;  and  now  a  thick 
steam  [days : 

Hid  him   from  sight — like  fogs  on  London 

Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people's 
fancies, 

And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

LXXX. 

I've  an  hypothesis — 'tis  quite  my  own: 
I  never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 

Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne. 
And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer, 

On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown: 
It  is — my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear! 

'Tis  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call 

Was  really t  truly ^  nobody  at  all. 

LXXXI. 

I  don't  see  wherefore  letters  should  not  be 
Written  without  hands,  since  we  daily  view 

Them  written  without  heads :  and  books,  we 
Are  filled  as  well  without  the  latter  too :  [see. 

And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 

For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  as  his  due, 

Their  author,  like  the  Niger's  mouth,  will 
bother 

The  world  to  say  if  there  be  mouth  or  author. 

LXXXU. 

'<  And  who  and  what  art  thou  ?'*  the  Archan- 
gel saidi 
'<  For  that  you  may  consult  my  title-page," 
Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a  shade: 

*•  If  I  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 
I  scarce  shall  tell  it  now."     <<  Canst  thou  up- 
braid," 
Continued  Michael,  "George  Rex,  or  allege 
Aught  further?"  Junius  answer'd,  **  You  had 

better 
First  ask  him  for  his  answer  to  my  letter: 

LXXXUI. 

«*  My  charges  upon  record  will  outlast 

The  brass  of  both  his  epitapll  and  tomb." 
»•  Repent'st  thou  not,"   said  Michael,    "  of 
some  past 


Exaggeration?  Something  which  may  doom 
Thyself  if  false,  as  him  if  true?    lliou  wast 

Too  bitter — is  it  not  so  ? — in  thy  gloom 
Of  passion?"    "  Passion  P  cried  the  phantom 

dim, 
"  I  loved  my  country,  and  I  hated  him. 

LXXXIV. 

"  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written:  let 
The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine!"    So  spoke 

Old  «*  Nominis  Umbra;'*  and  while  speaking 
Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke,      [yet, 

Then  Satan  said  to  Michael,  *<  Don't  forget 
To    call    George   Washington    and   John 
Home  Tooke,  [heard 

And  Franklin."     But  at  this  time  there  was 

A  cry  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom  stirr'd. 

LXXXV. 

At  length  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the  aid 
Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  post. 

The  devil  Asmodeus  to  the  circle  maXle 
Hb  way,  and  look'd  as  if  his  journey  cost 

Some  trouble.     When  his  burden  down  he 

laid,  [not  a  ghost!" 

"  What's  this  ?"  cried  Michael;  «*  why,  'tis 

"  I  know  it,"  quoth  the  incubus;  "  but  he 

Shall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  affair  to  me. 

LXXXVI. 

'<  Confound  the  renegado!  I  have  sprain'd 
My  left  wing,  he's  so  heavy;  one  would 
think 

Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  chain'd. 
But  to  the  point :  while  hovering  o'er  the 
brink 

Of  Skiddaw  (where  as  usual  it  still  rain'd), 
I  saw  a  taper,  far  b^low  me,  wink. 

And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  libel — 

No  less  on  history  than  the  Holy  Bible. 

LXXXVU. 
*'  The  former  is  the  Devil's  Scripture,  and 

The  latter  yours,  good  Michae);  so  the  aficir 
Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  uodcrstmad. 

I  snatch'd  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there. 
And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand : 

I*ve  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  6ie  air — 
At  least  a  Quarter  it  can  hardly  be: 
I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea." 

LXXXVUI. 

Here  Satan  said,  "  I  know  this  man  "bf  old, 
And have^ expected  htm  for  some  trme  here; 

A  sillier  fellow  you  ^11  scarce  behold. 
Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere : 

But  surely  it  was  not  worth  ir^hile  to  fold 
Such  trash  below  yoipwing,  Asmodeus  dear: 
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We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being 

bored 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 
LXXXIX. 

"  Bat  since  hc*s  here,  let's  see  what  he  has 
done." 

< "Done!" cried  Asmodeus;  *«  he  anticipates 
The  Tcry  business  you  are  now  upon, 

And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates. 

Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run. 

When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam's, 

prates?"  [to  say; 

••  Let's  hear,"  quoth  Michael,  "what  he  has 

You  know  we're  bound  to  that  in  every  way," 

XC. 
Xow  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 

By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below, 
Began  to  cough,  and   hawk,  and  hem,  and 
pitch 
tlis  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  woe 
To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 

Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme's  in  flow; 
But  stuck  fast  with  his  first  hexameter. 
Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir* 
XCI. 

Bat  ere  the  spavin'd  dactyls  could  be  spurr'd 

Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay. 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 

Tomnrmur  loudly  through  their  long  array; 
And  Michael  rose  ere  he  could  get  a  word 

Of  all  his  founder'd  verses  under  way, 
And  cried,  «*  For  God's  sake  stop,  my  friend; 

'twere  best — 
Son  Di,  non  homines — you  know  the  rest," 

xcn. 
A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng. 

Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  verse  in  detesta- 
tion: 
The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 

When  upon  service;  and  the  generation 
Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 

Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion ; 
The  monarch,    route    till    then,    exdaim'd, 
"What!  what!  [that!" 

^^  come  again  ?    No   more — no  more  of 

XCIII. 

The  tumult  grew;  an  universal  cough 
Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  debate, 

When  Castlereagh  has  been  up  long  enough 
(Before  he  was  First  Minister  of^tate, 

1  mean — the  slaves  hear  now)  ;  some  cried, 
"Off,  off!" 
As  at  a  farce,  till,  grown  quite  desperate. 


*  George  Ill.*s  Poet  Laureate. 


The  bard  Saint  Peter  pray'd  to  interpose 
(Himself  an  author)  only  for  bis  prose. 

xciv. 
The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-favor'd  knave; 

A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  face. 
With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk's  eye,  which  gave 

A  smart  and  sharper-looking  sort  of  grace 
To  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though   rather 
grave. 

Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case; 
But  that  indeed  was  hopeless  as  can  be. 
Quite  a  poetic  felony  •*  de  j^." 

xcv. 
Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  still'd  the 
noise 

With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 
On  earth  besides :  except  some  grumbling  voice 

Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight 
Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice  [inroad 

Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  overcrow'd ; 
And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own  bad 
With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause,  [cause, 

xcvi. 
He  said — (I  only  give  the  heads)— he  said. 

He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling;  'twas  his 

Upon  all  topics;  'twas,  besides,  his  bread,  [way 

Of  which  he  butter'd  both  sides:  'twould 

delay  [dread). 

Too  long  .the  assembly   (he  was  pleas'd  to 

And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day, 
To  name  his  works — he  would  but  cite  a  few — 
"  Wat    Tyler,"    «« Rhymes    on    Blenheim," 
«« Waterloo." 

XCVII. 

He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever; 
He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide. 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever; 
For  pantisocracy  he  once  bad  cried     [clever; 

Aloud — a  scheme  less  moral  than  'twas 
Then  grew  a  hearty  anti- Jacobin —  [his  skin. 
Had  tum'd  his  coat — and  would  have  tum'd 


He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 
In  their  high  praise  and  glory :  he  had  call'd 

Reviewing  *♦  the  ungentle  craft,"  and  then* 
Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e'er  crawl'd — 

Fed,  paid,  and  pamper'd  by  the  very  men 
By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been 
maulM:  [prose. 

He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker 

And  more  of  both  than  anybody  knows. 


•  See  U/k  0/ Henry  Kirke  JVkUe. 
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He  had  written  Wesley's  life: — here  turning 
round 

To  Satan,  **  Sir,  I'm  ready  to  write  yours, 
In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound. 

With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 
The  pious  purchaser;  and  there's  no  ground 
For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reviewers; 
So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents. 
That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saints.*^ 

c. 
Satan  bow'd,  and  was  silent.     **  Well,  if  you 

With  amiable  modesty  decline 
My  offer,  what  says  Michael?    There  are  few 

Whose  memoirs  could  be  render'd  more 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work :  not  so  new    [divine 

As  it  was  once,  but  I  would  make  you  shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet.  By  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well  blown. 

CI. 

«  But  talking  about  trumpets,  here's  my  Vision ! 

Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people;  yes,  yon 
shall 
Judge  with  my  judgment,  and  by  my  decision 

Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fall. 
I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition,  [and  all. 

Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell, 
Like  King  Alfonso.*  When  I  thus  see  double, 
I  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble." 

CII. 

He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS.;  and  no 
Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  saints. 

Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent;  so 
He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents; 

But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  show 
Had  vanish'd,  with  variety  of  scents. 

Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang 

Like    lightning,    off  from    his  *<  melodious 
twang,  "f 


*  Alfonso,  speaking  of  the  Ptolemean  system;  said  that 
*  had  he  been  consulted  at  the  creation  of  the  worl4»  he 
would  luve  spared  the  Maker  some  absurdities." 

t  See  Aubrey's  account  of  the  apparition  which  dis- 
appoured  "  wiu  a  curious  perfume  and  a  moti  m^lo- 
dMut  twang:**  or  lee  the  AtUfgnafy,  voL  L  p.  8*5. 


Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  spell; 

The  angels  stopp'd  their  ears  and  plied  their 
pinions: 
The  devils  ran  howling,  deafen'd,  down  to  hell; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering,  for  their  own 
dominions — 
(For  'tis  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwell. 

And  I  leave  every  man  to  his  own  opinions); 
Michael  took  refuge  in  his  truipp;  but,  lo. 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not  blow! 

crv. 
Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 

For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  his  keys, 
And  at  the  fifth  line  knock'd  the  poet  down; 

Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease. 
Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown ; 

A  different  web  being  by  the  destinies 
Woven  for  the  Laureate'sfinal  wreath,  whene'er 
Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 

cv. 

He  first  sank  to  the  bottom — like  his  works. 
But  soon  rose  to  the  surface — like  himself; 

For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoy'd  like  corks,* 
By  their  own  rottenness,  light  as  an  elf. 

Or  wisp  that  flits  o'er  a  morass;  he  lurks. 
It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a  shelf, 

In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  ••  Life  "  or 
««  Vision,"  [ian." 

As  Welborn  says — **  the  devil  turn'd  prccis- 

CVI. 
As  for  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 

Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone 
Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusion. 

And  show'd  me  what  I  in  my  turn  have 
All  I  saw  further,  in  the  last  confusion,  [shown; 

Was,  that  King  George  slipp'd  into  heaven 
for  one; 
And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm, 
I  left  him  practising  the  hundredth  psalm. 


*  A  drowned  body  lies  at  the  bottom  till  rotten  ; 
then  floats,  as  most  people  know. 
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**  Impar  CoMgrtnnt  AduDL" 


The  '*  good  old  times  "—all  times  when  old 

are  good — 
Are  gone;  the  present  might  be  if  they  would;  j  Conceived  the  globe,  he  panted  not  to  spare! 


Hath  all  of  desolation,  save  its  peace. 
He  "wept  for  worlds  to  conquer  I"  he  who 
ne'er 


With  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknown, 
Which  holds  his  urn,  and  never  knew  his 
throne. 

ni. 

But  where  is  he,  the  modern,  mightier  fisu*. 
Who,  bom  no  king,  made  monarchs  draw 

his  car; 
The  new  Sesostris>  whose  imhamessM  kings, 
Freed  from  the  bit,  believe  themselves  with 

wings,  [of  late. 

And  spurn  the  dust  o'er  which  they  crawPd 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain's  state? 
Yesl  where  is  he,  the  diampion  and  the  child 
Of  all  that's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild; 
Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes 

were  thrones;  [bones? 

Whose  table  earth — whose  dice  were  human 
Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle, 
And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 
Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle's  lofty  rage 
Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage; 
Smile  to  survey  the  queller  of  the  nations 
Now  daily  squabbling  o'er  disputed  rations; 
Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dines. 
O'er  curtail'd  dishes  and  o'er  stinted  wines; 
O'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things. 
Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kings? 
Behold  the  scales  in  which  his  fortune  hangs, 
Vaoed  above,  but  still  alike  below ;       [form,  I A  surgeon's  statement,  and  an  earl's  harangues ! 
The  urn  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow,  ^  A  bust  delay'd,  a  book  refused,  can  shake 


Great  things  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater 
^  Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will :  [still 
'  A  wider  space,  a  greener  field,  is  given 
To  those  who  play  their  **  tricks  before  high 

heaven." 
I  know  not  if  the  angels  weep,  but  men 
Have   wept   enough — for  what? — to    weep 
again! 

n. 
AH  is  exploded — be  it  good  or  bad. 
Reader!  remember  when  thou  wert  a  lad. 
Then  Pitt  was  all;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much; 
His  very  rival  almost  deem'd  him  such. 
We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face — 
Athos  and  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between,  which  flow'd  all  free. 
As  the  deep  billows  of  the  iEgean  roar 
Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore. 
Bat  where  are  they — the  rivals!  a  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide«each  winding-sheet. 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave, 
WUch  hushes  all!  a  calm,  Qnstormy  wave. 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.    The  theme  is 

old 
Of  "  dost  to  dust; "  but  half  ito  tale  untold: 
TuK  tempers  not  its  terrors — still  the  worm 
Wiads  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its 


Tliongh  Cleopatra's  mummy  cross  the  sea 
O'er  which  from  empire  she  lured  Anthony; 
Though  Alexander's  urn  a  show  be  grown 
Oa  shores  he  wept  to  conquer,  though  un- 
known— [appear 
ITorw  vain,  how  worse  than  vain,  at  length 
The  madman's  wish,  the  Macedonian's  tear! 
He  wept  for  worids  to  conquer — ^half  the  earth 
iCnows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death,  and 

birth, 
AimI  desolation;    while  his  native  Greece 


The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake. 
Is  this  indeed  the  tamer  of  the  great. 
Now  slave  of  all  could  tease  or  irritate — 
The  paltry  gaoler  and  the  prying  spy. 
The  staring  stranger  with  his  note-book  nigh? 
Plunged  in  a  dungeon  he  had  still  been  great; 
How  low,  how  little,  was  this  middle  state. 
Between  a  prison  and  a  palace,  where 
How  few  could  feel  for  what  he  had  to  bear! 
Vain  his  complaint, — my  lord  presents  his  bill, 
His  food  and  wine  were  doled  out  duly  still; 
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Vain  was  his  sickness,  never  was  a  clime 
So  free  from  homicide — to  doubt*s  a  crime; 
And  the   stiff  surgeon,  who  maintained  his 

cause, 
Hath  lost  his  place,  and  gain'd  the  world's  ap- 
plause, [heart 
But  smile — though  all  the  pangs  of  brain  and 
Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art;  [face 
Though,  save  the  few  fond  friends  and  imaged 
Of  that  fair  boy  his  sire  shall  ne*er  embrace, 
None  stand  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the 
mind  [kind; 
Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  man- 
Smile — for  the  fettered  eagle  breaks  his  chain. 
And  higher  worlds  than  this  Are  his  again. 

IV. 

How,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
A  conscious  twilight  of  his  blazing  reign. 
How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 
The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be  I 
What  though  jiis  name  a  wider  empire  found 
Than  his  ambition,though  with  scarce  a  bound ; 
Though  first  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverse. 
He  tasted  empire's  blessings  and  itsr  curse; 
Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late  escape 
From  chains,  would  gladly  be  tktir  tyrant's 

ape; 
How  must  he  smile,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave. 
The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o'ertops  the  wave! 
What  though  his  gaoler,  duteous  to  the  last, 
Scarce  deem'd  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep  him 
Refusing  one  poor  line  along  the  lid,      [fast, 
To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid; 
That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 
A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore : 
The  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern  blast 
Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  hail  it  from  the  mast; 
When  Victory's  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise. 
Like  Pompey's  pillar,  in  a  desert's  skies, 
The  rocky  isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust, 
Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's  bust. 
And  mighty  nature  o'er  his  obsequies 
Do  more  than  niggard  envy  still  denies. 
But  what  are  these  to  him?    Can  glory's  lust 
Touch  the  freed  spirit  or  the  fetter'd  dust? 
Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists; 
Nought  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists: 
Alike  the  better-seeing  shade  will  smile 
On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle. 
As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 
In  Rome's  Pantheon  or  Gaul's  mimic  dome. 
He  wants  not  this;  but  France  shall  feel  the 

want 
Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant: 
Her  honor,  fame,  and  faith  demand  his  bones. 
To  rear  above  a  pyramid  of  thrones; 


Or  carried  onward  in  the  battle's  van, 
To  form,  like  Gucsclin's*  dust,  her  talisman. 
But  be  it  as  it  is — the-  time  may  come   [drum. 
His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm,  like  Ziska's 

V. 

Oh  heaven !  of  which  he  was  in  power  a  fea- 
ture; 
Oh  earth!  of  which  he  was  a  noble  creature; 
Thou  isle!  to  be  remember'd  long  and  well, 
That  saw'st  the  unfledged  eaglet  chip  his  shell ! 
Ye  Xlps,  which  view'd  him  in  his  dawning 

flights 
Hover,  the  victor  of  a  hundred  fights!  [done I 
Thou  Rome,  who  saw'st  thy  Csesar's  deeds  out- 
Alas!  why  pass'd  he  too  the  Rubicon — 
The  Rubicon  of  man's  awaken'd  rights. 
To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites? 
Egypt!  fVom  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 
Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  repose. 
And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hear 
A  new  Cambyses  thundenng  in  their  ear; 
While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 
Like  startled  giants  by  Nile's  famous  flood; 
Or  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinnacle 
Beheld  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  hell. 
With  clashing  hosts,  who  strew'd  the  barren 
To  te -manure the  uncultivated  land!     [sand, 
Spain!  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 
Beheld  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid  I 
Austria!  which  saw  thy  twice-ta'en  capital 
Twice  spared  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall! 
Ye  race  of  Frederic  l-^Frederics  but  in  name 
And  falsehood — heirs  to  all  except  his  fame; 
Who,  crush'd  at  Jena,  crouch'd  at  Berlin,  fell 
First,  and  but  rose  to  follow!     Ye  who  dwell 
Where  Kosciusko  dwelt;  remembering  yet 
The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine's  bloody  debt ! 
Poland !  o'er  which  the  avenging  angel  pass'd, 
But  left  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a  waste. 
Forgetting  all  thy  still  enduring  claim. 
Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguish'd  name. 
Thy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long*flowing  tear. 
That  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tyrant's  ear — 
Kosciusko !  On— on — on — the  thirst  of  war 
Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfs  and  of  their  czar. 
The  half-barbaric  Moscow's  minarets 
Gleam  in  the  sun,  but  'tis  a  sun  that  sets! 
Moscow!  thou  limit  of  his  long  career,    [tear 
For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frozen 
To  sec  in  vain — he  saw  thee — how  ?  with  spire 
And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  Are. 
To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match, 
To  this  the  peasant  guve  his  Cottage  thatch. 


•  Guesclin  died  during  the  «ege  of  a  cit^'*.  h 
dered,  and  ihe  keys  were  brought  and  bid  iH>on  Im  bier, 
so  that  tlie  pbce  might  appear  rendered  to  his  ashes. 
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To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store, 
The  prince  his  hall — andMoscow  was  no  more ! 
Sablimest  of  volcanos!  Etna's  flame  [tame; 
Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hecla*s 
Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  an  usual  sight 
For  gaping  tourists,  from  his  hackneyM  height: 
Thou  stand 'st  alone  unrivalFd,  till  the  Are 
To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire. 

Thou  other  element!  as  strong  and  stern. 
To  teach  a  lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn! — 
Whose  icy  wing  flapped  o'er  the  faltering  foe, 
Till  fell,a  hero  with  each  flake  of  snow; 
How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  fang 
Pierce,  till  hosts  perish'd  with  a  single  pang! 
In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 
For  the  gay  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks! 
In  vain  shall  France  recall  beneath  her  vines 
Her  youth — their  blood  flows  faster  than  her 
^)r  stagnant  in  their  human  ice  remains  [wines; 

I  In  frozen  mummies  on  the  Polar  plains. 

\  In  vain  will  Italy's  broad  sun  awaken  [saken. 
Her  offspring  chiU'd;   its  beams  are  now  for- 
Of  all  the  trophies  gathered  from  the  war. 
What  shall  return?  the  conqueror's  broken  car! 
The  conqueror's  yet  unbroken  heart !     Again 
The  horn  of  Roland  sounds,  and  not  in  vain. 
Lutzcn,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory,    . 
Beholds  him  conquer,  but,  alas !  not  die : 
Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  once  more 
Before  their  sovereign, — sovereigfn  as  before; 
Bat  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  the  field. 
And  Leipsic's  treason  bids  the  unvanquish'd 
The  Saxon  jackal  leaves  the  lion's  side  [yield. 
To  turn  the  bear's,  and  wolfs,  and  fox's  guide; 
And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despair 
The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  but  finds  no  lair  I 

Oh  ye  I  and  each  and  all!    Oh  France  I  who 
found  [ground, 

Thjr  long  fair  fields  plough'd  up  as  hostile 
I>isputed  foot  by  foot,  till  treason,  still 
His  only  victor,  from  Montmartre's  hill  [Isle, 
lAik'd  down  o'er  trampled  Paris!  and  thon 
Whidi  seest  Etruria  from  thy  ramparts  smile, 
ThoQ  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride. 
Till  woo'd  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  bride! 
Oh,  France!  retaken  by  a  single  march,  [arch! 
Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal 
Oh,  bloody  and  most  bootless  Waterloo  1 
W^hich  proves  how  fools  may  have  their  for- 
tune too. 
Won  half  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery: 
Oh,  dull  Saint  Helen  I  with  diy  gaoler  nigh — 
Hear!  hear  Prometheus  from  his  rock  appeal* 


*1  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  address  of  Prometheus 
in  iCsdiyhii,  when  he  was  left  alone  by  his  attendants, 
and  beiore  the  arrival  of  the  chorus  of  Sea-nymphs^ 


To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feel 

His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  sHall  hear 

A  name  eternal  as  the^ rolling  year; 

He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long. 

So  ofl,  so  vainly — learn  to  do  no  wrong ! 

A  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 

This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betray'd: 

A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 

His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven; 

The  reed  of  Fortune,  and  of  thrones  the  rod. 

Of  Fame  the  Moloch  or  the  demigod; 

His  country's  Caesar,  Europe's  Hannibal, 

Without  their  decent  dignity  of  fall. 

Yet  Vanity  herself  had  better  taught 

A  surer  path  even  to  the  fame  he  sought. 

By  pointing  out  on  history's  fruitless  page 

Ten  thousand  co;iqueror8  for  a  single  sage. 

While   Franklin's  quiet  memory    climbs   to 

heaven,  [riven. 

Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath 
Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth    ■ 
Freedom,  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his 

birth; 

While  Washington's  a  watchword,  such  as  ne'er 
Shall  sink  while  there's  an  echo  left  to  air : 
While  even  the  Spaniard's  thirst  of  gold  and 
Forgets  Pizarro  to  shout  Bolivar !  [war 

Alas!  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 
Which  wafted  freedom  gird  a  tyrant's  grave — 
The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  slaves  the  slave. 
Who  burst  the  chains  of  millions  to  renew 
The  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through. 
And  crush'd  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own, 
To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne? 

VI. 
But  twill  not  be — the  spark's  awaken'd — lo ! 
The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  glow; 
The  same  high  spirit  which  beat  back  the  Moor 
Through  eight  long  ages  of  alternate  gore 
Revives — and  where?  in  that  avenging  clime 
Where  Spain  was  once  synonymous  with  crime. 
Where  Cortes  and  Pizarro's  banner  flew. 
The  infant  world  redeems  her  name  of  **NewJ** 
*Tis  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh. 
To  kindle  souls  within  degraded  flesh. 
Such  as  repulsed  the  Persian  from  the  shore 
Where  Greece  was — No!  she  still  is  Greece 

once  more.  [breast. 

One  common  cause  makes  myriads   of  one 
Slaves  of  the  East,  or  helots  of  the  West: 
On  Andes'  and  on  Athos'  peaks  unfurl 'd. 
The  self-same  standard  streams   o'er  either 

world ; 
The  Athenian  wears  again  Harmodius'  sword; 
The  Chili  chief  abjures  his  foreign  lord; 
The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a  Greek, 
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Young  Freedom  plumes  the    crest  of  each 

cacique; 
Debating  despots,  hemm'd  on  either  shore, 
Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic's  roar; 
Through  Calpe's  strait  the  rolling  tides  ad- 
vance, [France, 
Sweep  slightly   by  the  half-tamed   land   of 
Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaniard's  cradle,  and  would 
Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main :  [fain 
But  driven  from  thence  a  while,  yet  not  for  aye, 
Break  o'er  th'  i^gean,  mindful  of  the  day 
Of  Salamis!  there,  there  the  waves  arise, 
Not  to  be  luird  by  tyrant  victories. 
'Lone,  lost,  abandon'd  in  their  utmost  need 
By  Christians,  unto   whom    they  gave  their 
The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle,  [creed. 
The  foster'd  feud  encouraged  to  beguile. 
The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay, 
Prolong'd  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey; — 
These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece 

can  show 
The  false  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe. 
But   this   is   well:   Greeks  only  should   free 

Greece, 
Not  the  barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 
How  should  the  autocrat  of  bondage  be 
The  king  of  serfs,  and  set  the  nations  free  ? 
Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 
Than  swell  the  Cossaque's  prowling  caravan; 
Better  still  toil  for  masters,  than  await. 
The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a  Russian  gate, — 
Number'd  by  hordes,  a  human  capital, 
A  live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall. 
Lotted  by  thousands,  as  a  meet  reward 
For  the  first  courtier  in  the  Czar's  regard; 
While  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes 
I  lis  sleep,  sans  dreaming  of  Siberia's  wastes. 
Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair, 
And  drive  the  camel  than  purvey  the  bear. 

VII. 

But  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  clime 
Where  Freedom  dates  her  birth  with  that  of 
Time,  [crowd 

And   not  alone  where,  plung'd   in  night,  a 
Of  Incas  darken  to  a  dubious  cloud. 
The  dawn  revives;  renown'd,  romantic  Spain 
Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 
Not  now  the  Roman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde 
Demand  her  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword; 
Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 
Pollute  the  plains,  alike  abhorring  both; 
Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  rears 
The  warlike  lathers  of  a  thousand  years. 
That  seed  is  sown  and  reap'd,  as  oft  the  Moor 
Sighs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 
Long  in  the  peasant's  song  or  poet's  page 


Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abencerrage ; 
The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victors,  flung 
Back   to  th«  barbarous  realm  from  whence 
they  sprung.  [their  sway, 

But  these  are  gone — their  faith,  their  swords, 
Yet  left  more  anti- christian  foes  than  they; 
The  bigot  monarch,  and  the  butcher  priest, 
The  Inquisitiop,  with  her  burning  feast. 
The  faith's  red  **  auto,"  fed  with  humaja  fuel. 
While  sate  the  Catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel. 
Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye. 
That  fiery  festival  of  agony  I 
The  stern  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 
By  turns;  .the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was 
The  long  degenerate  noble ;  the  debased  [sloth; 
Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced, 
But  more  degraded;  the  unpeopled  realm; 
The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm; 
The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarray'd; 
The  idle  forge  that  form'd  Toledo's  blade; 
The  foreign  wealth  that  flow'd  on  ev'ry  shore. 
Save  hers  who  earn'd  it  with  the  natives'  gore; 
The   very   language   which    might    vie  with 
Rome's,  [homes, 

And  once  was  known  to   natiqns   like  their 
Neglected  or  forgotten: — such  was  Spain; 
But  such  she  is  not,  nor  shall  be  again. 
These  worst,  these  homt  invaders,  felt  and  feci 
The  new  Numantine  soul  of  old  Castile. 
Up!  up  again!  undaunted  Tauridor! 
The  bull  of  Phalaris  renews  his  roar; 
Mount,  chivalrous  Hidalgo!  not  in  vain 
Revive  the  cry! — "  lago!  and  close  Spain!"* 
Yes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round. 
And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found,— 
The  exterminating  war,  the  desert  plain. 
The  streets  without  a  tenant,  save  the  slain  1 
The  wild  sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 
Of  A-ulture-plumed  guerillas,  on  the  stoop 
For  their  incessant  prey;  the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  in  her  fall ; 
The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit,  and  the  maid 
Waving  her  more  than  Amazonian  blade; 
The  knife  of  Arragon,t  Toledo's  steel; 
The  famous  lance  of  chivalrous  Castile; 
The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan; 
The  Andalusian  courser  in  the  van; 
The  torch  to  make  a  Moscow  of  Madrid; 
And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid : — 
Such  have  been,  such  shall  be,  such  are.  Ad- 
vance, [France! 
And  win — not  Spain !  but  thine  own  freedom, 


*  "  Sl  lago  I  and  close  Spate  I"  the  old  Spanish  var- 

T  The  Armgontans  are  peculiarly  dexterous  In  the  use 
of  this  weapon,  and  displayed  it  particularly  la  former 
French  wars. 
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vin. 
But  lo!  a   Congress  I    What!  that  hallowM 

name  [same 

Which  freed  the  Atlantic!     May  we  hope  the 
For  outworn  Europe?    With  the  sound  arise, 
Like  Samuel's  shade  tp  Saul's  monarchic  eyes. 
The  prophets  of  young  Fi'eedom,  summoned 
From  chmesof  Washington  and  Bolivar;  [far 
Henry,  the  forest-bom  Demosthenes, 
Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas; 
And  stoic  Franklin's  energetic  shade. 
Robed  in  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allay'd ; 
And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake, 
To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 
Hat  who  compose  this  senate  of  the  few 
That  should  redeem  the  many  ?     Who  renew 
This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assign'd 
To  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind  ? 
Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call  ? 
The  blest  Alliance,  which  says  three  are  all! 
An  earthly  trinity!  which  wears  the  shape 
Of  heaven's,  as  man  is  mimick'd  by  the  ape. 
A  pious  unity!  in  purpose  one — 
To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napoleon. 
Why,  Egypt's  gods  were  rational  to  these; 
Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees, 
And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed, 
Cared  little,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed; 
Bat  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  something 

more — 
The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore. 
Ah,bow  much  happier  were  good  i^sop's  frogs 
Than  wel  for  ours  are  animated  logs. 
With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro, 
And  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow; 
All  duly  anxious  to  leave  little  work 
Unto  the  revolutionary  stork. 

IX. 

Thrice  blest  Verona !  since  the  holy  three 
With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee! 
HoQor'd  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  forgets 
The  vaunted  tomb  of  "  all  the  Capulets;" 
Thy  ScaligcTS — for  what  was  *«Dog  the  Great," 
"Can  Grande  "  (which  I  venture  to  translate,) 
To  these  sublimer  pugs?    Thy  poet  too, 

Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new; 

Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate; 

And  Dante's  exile  shelter'd  by  thy  gate; 

Thy  good  old  man,*  whose  world  was  all  within 

Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him  in; 

Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 

Were  so  far  like,  as  never  to  get  out! 

Ay,  shout !  inscribe  I  rear  monuments  of  shame, 

To  tell  Oppression  that  the  world  is  tame! 

Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage, 

*  Cbudian's  faznota  old  man  of  Verona. 


Tht,  comedy  is  not  upon  the  stage; 
The  show  is  rich  in  ribandry  and  stars. 
Then  gaze  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  bars; 
Clap  thy  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy, 
For  thus  much  still  thy  fetter'd  hands  are  free. 

X. 

Resplendent  sight !  Behold  the  coxcomb  Czar, 
The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war! 
As  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm, 
And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  helm; 
A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit. 
And  generous  spirit,  when  'tis  not  frost-bit ; 
Now  half  dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw. 
But  harden'd  back  whene'er  the  morning's 
With  no  objection  to  true  Hberty,  [raw; 

Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free. 
How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace! 
How  fain,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves,  free 

Greece ! 

How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 
Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet! 
How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 
With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spain! 
How  royally  show  off  in  proud  Madrid 
His  goodly  person,  from  the  South  long  hid! 
A    blessing    cheaply    purchased,   the   world 

knows. 

By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 
Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  Philip's  son! 
La  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on; 
And  that  which  Scythia  was  to  him  of  yore 
Find  with  thy  Scythians  on  Ibena's  shore. 
Vet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth. 
Thy  predecessor  on  the  banks  of  Pruth; 
Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  should  his  lot  be  thine. 
Many  an  old  woman»  but  no  Catherine.* 
Spain,  too,  hath  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  defiles — 
The  bear  may  rush  into  the  lion's  toils. 
Fatal  to  Goths  are  Xeres'  sunny  fields; 
Think'st  thou  to  thee  Napoleon's  victor  yields? 
Better  reclaim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 
To  ploughshares,  shave  and  wash  thy  Bashkir 

hordes. 
Redeem  thy  realms  from  slavery  and  the  knout. 
Than  follow  headlong  in  theTatal  route,    [pure 
To  infest  the  clime  whose  skies  and  laws  are 
With  thy  foul  legions.  Spain  wants  no  manure : 
Her  soil  is  fertile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe : 
Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago; 
And  wouldst  thou  furnish  them  with  fresher 
Alas  I  thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  purvey,  [prey  ? 
I  am  Diogenes,  though  Russ  and  Hun 
Stand  between  mine  and  many  a  myriad's  sun; 


*  The  dexterity  of  Catherine  extricated  Peter  (called 
the  Great  by  courtesy),  when  surrounded  by  the  Mus- 
sulmans on  die  banks  of  the  river  Pradi. 
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But  were  I  not  Diogenes,  Td  wander 
Rather  a  worm  than  such  an  Alexander! 
Be  slaves  who  will,  the  cynic  shall  be  free; 
His  tub  hath  tougher  waUs  than  Sinop^: 
Still  will  he  hold  his  lantern  up  to  scan 
The  face  of  monarchs  for  an  **  honest  man." 


And  what  doth  Gaul,  the  all-prolific  land 
Of  ne  plus  ultra  ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenanes  ?  and  her  noisy  chambers 
And  tribune,  which  each  orator  first  clambers 
Before  he  finds  a  voice,  and  when  *tis  found, 
Hears  ♦*  the  lie  "  echo  for  his  answer  round? 
Our  British   Commons  sometimes  deign   to 

<♦  hear!" 
A  Gallic  senate  hath  more  ton^e  than  ear; 
Even  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate. 
Must  fight  next  day  his  speech  to  vindicate. 
But  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,  who'd  rather 
Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  father. 
What  is  the  simple  standing  of  a  shot. 
To  listening  long  and  interrupting  not? 
Though  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
When  Tully  fulmined  o'er  each  vocal  dome* 
Demosthenes  has  sanction'd  the  transaction, 
In  saying  eloquence  meant  ♦•  Action,  action  f" 

XII. 

But  Where's  the  monarch?  hath  he  dined?  or 
Groans  beneath  indigestion's  heavy  debt?  [yet 
Have  revolutionary  pat^  risen. 
And  tum'd  the  royal  entrails  to  a  prison? 
Have    discontented    movements  stirr'd    the 

troops?  [soups? 

Or  have  no  movements  follow'd  traitorous 
Have  Carbonaro  cooks  not  carbonadoed 
Each  course  enough?  or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 
Repletion?    Ah!  in  thy  dejected  looks 
I  read  all  France's  treason  in  her  cooks ! 
Good  classic  Louis!  is  it,  canst  thou  say, 
Desirable  to  be  the  "Desir6"?  [abode, 

Why  wouldst  thou  leave  calm  Hart^jirell's  green 
Apician  table,  and  Horatian  ode. 
To  rule  a  people  who  will  not  be  ruled. 
And  love  much  rather  to  be  scourged  than 

school'd? 
Ah  I  thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 
For  thrones:  the  table  sees  thee  better  placed : 
A  mild  Epicurean,  forni'd,  at  best, 
To  be  a  kind  host  and  as  good  a  guest, 
To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 
One  half  the  poet's,  all  the  gourmand's  art : 
A  scholar  always,  now  and  then  a  wit, 
And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit; — 
But  not  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  free; 
The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  for  thee. 


Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a  phrase       1 
From  a  bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise? 
**  Arts — arms — and  George — and  glory,  and 

the  isles —  [smiles—  ] 

And  happy  Britain — vc^th,  and  Freedom's 
White  cliffs,  that  held  invasion  far  aloof- 
Contented  subjects,  all  alike  tax-proof — 
Proud  Wellington,  with  eagle  beak  so  cnrl'd, 
That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the 

world!*  [yet 

And  Waterloo— and  trade — and — (hush !   not 
A  syllable  of  imposts  or  of  debt) — 
And  ne'er  (enough)  lamented  Castlereagh, 
Whose  penknife  slit  agoose-quiU  t'other  day— 
And    "pilots    who    have    wcather'd     eveiy 

storm," —  ' 
(But,  no,  not  even  for  rhyme's  sake,  name 

Reform). 
These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 
Methinks  we  need  not  sing  them  any  more;  | 
P'ound  in  so  many  volumes  far  and  near. 
There's  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  here. 
Yet  something  may  remain  perchance  to  chime 
With  reason,  and,  what's  stranger  still,  with 

rhyme. 
Even  this  thy  genius,  Canning!  may  permit, 
Who,  bred  a  statesman,  still  wast  bom  a  wit,  | 
And  never,  even  in  that  dull  House,  couldst 

tame 
To  unleaven'd  prose  thine  own  poetic  flame; 
Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator. 
Even  I  can  praise  thee — ^Tories  do  no  more: 
Nay,  not  so  much; — they  hate  thee,   man, 

because 
Thy  spirit  less  upholds  them  than  it  awes. 
The  hounds  will  gather  to  their  huntsman's 

hollo. 
And  where  he  leads  the  duteous  pack  will 

follow; 
But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry; 
Their  yelp  for  game  is  not  an  eulogy; 
Less  faithful  far  than  the  four-footed  pack, 
A  dubious  scent  would  lure  the  bipeds  back. 
Thy  saddle-girths  are  not  yet  quite  secure. 
Nor  royal  stallion's  feet  extremely  sure; 
The  unwieldy  old  white  horse  is  apt  at  last 
To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  then  stick  fast 
With  his  great  self  and  rider  in  the  mud; 
But  what  of  that  ?  the  animal  shows  blood. 

XIV. 

Alas,  the  country!  how  shall  tongue  or  pen 
Bewail  her  now  f/ncountry  gentlemen? 


*"  Nmo  nupesdit  adunca"— Hokacb. 
The  Roman  applies  it  to  one  who  merely  was  imperioos 
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The  last  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfare  cease, 
The  first  to  make  a  malady  of  peace. 
For  what  were  all  these  country  patriots  bom? 
To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  raise  the  price  of  com? 
Bat  com,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall, 
Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets  most  of  all. 
And  must  ye  fall  with  every  ear  of  grain? 
Why  would  you  trouble  Buonaparte's  reign? 
He  was  your  great  Triptolemus;  hisC vices 
Destroyed  but  realms,  and  still  maintain  M  your 
He  amplified  to  every  lord's  content  [prices; 
The  grand  agrarian  alchymy,  high  rent. 
Why  did  the  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 
And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters? 
^1iy  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone? 
The  man   was  worth  much   more   upon   his 
I       throne.  (spilt. 

True,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were 
Bot  what  of  that?  the  Gaul  may  bear  the  guilt; 
Bat  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way, 
I  And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 
!  Bat  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale? 
The  purse-proud  tenant,  never  known  to  fail? 
The  fiirm  which  never  yet  was  left  on  hand? 
The  marsh  reclaim'dto  most  improving  land? 
The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease? 
The  doubling  rental?  What  an  evil's  peace! 
In  rain  the  prize  excites  the  ploughman's  skill, 
in  vain  the  Commons  pass  their  patriot  bill; 
The  landed  interest — (you  may  imderstand 
The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the  land) — 
The  land  self-interest  groans  from  shore  to 

shore, 
For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 
'  I'p,  up  again,  ye  rents!  exalt  your  notes, 
Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  their  votes. 
And  patriotism,  so  delicately  nice. 
Her  k>aves  will  lower  to  the  market  price; 
For  ah  I  **  the  loaves  and  fishes,"  once  so  high, 
Aie  gone — their  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry, 
Add  nought  remains  of  all  the  millions  spent, 
Excepting  to  gro«  moderate  and  content. 
They  who  are  not  so,  ^k/ their  turn — and  turn 
Aboit  still  flows  from  Fortune's  equal  urn; 
^*ow  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward, 
Ajid  share  the  blessings  which  themselves  pre- 

pared. 
See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm, 
Fanners  of  war,  dictators  of  the  farm; 
Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling 

haiids, 
Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands; 
bafe  in  their  barns,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle — why?  for  rent! 
V'car  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent.. 
Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions — why? 

for  rent  I 


They  roar'd,  they  dined,   they   drank,    they 
swore,  they  meant  f  rent  I 

To   die   for  England — why  then    live? — for 
The  peace  has  made  one  general  malcontent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots;  war  was  rent  I 
Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  misspent, 
How  reconcile?  by  reconciling  rent! 
And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent? 
No;  down  with  everything, and  up  with  rent! 
Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discon- 
tent. 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion — rent,  rent,  rent! 
Thou  sold'st  thy  birthright,  Esau!  for  a  mess; 
Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten  less; 
Now  thou  hast  swill'd  thy  pottage,  thy  de- 
Are  idle ;  Israel  says  the  bargain  stands,  [mands 
Such,  landlords !  was  your  appetite  for  war. 
And  gorged  with  blood,  you  grumble  at  a  scar! 
What!    would  they  spread  their  earthquake 
even  o'er  cash?  [crash? 

And  when   land   crumbles,  bid   firm   paper 
So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  fall, 
And  found  on  'Change  a /v^fktVnr^ Hospital! 
Lo,  Mother  Church,  while  all  religion  writhes, 
Like  Niobe,  weeps  o'er  her  offspring.  Tithes; 
The  prelates  go  to — where   the  saints  have 
And  proud  pluralities  subside  to  one;  [gone. 
Church,  state,  and  faction  wrestle  in  the  dark, 
Toss'd  by  the  deluge  in  their  common  ark. 
Shorn  of  her  bishops,  banks,  and  dividends, 
Another  Babel  soars — but  Britain  ends. 
And  why?  to  pamper  the  self-seeking  wants, 
And  prop  the  hill  of  these  agrarian  ants. 
"Go  to  these  ants,  thou  sluggard,  and  be 

wise;" 
Admire  their  patience  through  each  sacrifice. 
Till  taught  to  feel  the  lesson  of  their  pride. 
The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide; 
Admire  their  justice,  which  would  fain  deny 
The  debt  of  nations : — pray,  who  made  it  high  ? 


Or  tmn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks. 
The  new  Symplegades — the  crushing  Stocks, 
Where  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 
In  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 
That  magic  palace  of  Alcina  shows 
More  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose. 
Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleaven'd  ore. 
And  all  her  pebbles  from  Pactolus'  shore. 
There  Fortune  plays,  while  Rumor  holds  the 

stake. 
And  the  world  trembles  to  bid  brokers  break. 
How  rich  is  Britain!  not  indeed  in  mines. 
Or  peace,  or  plenty,  com  or  oil,  or  wines; 
No  land  of  Canaan,  full  of  milk  and  honey, 
Nor  (save  in  paper  shekels)  ready  money: 
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But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse, 
"Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jews? 
Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King 

John,  [own; 

And  now,  ye  kings!    they  kindly  draw  yqur 
All  states,  all  things,  all  sovereigns  they  con 

trol, 
And  waft  a  loan  "  from  Indus  to  the  pole." 
The  banker — broker — baron — brethren,  speed 
To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their  need. 
Nor  these  alone:  Columbia  feels  no  less 
Fresh  speculations  follow  each  success; 
And  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  per-centage  from  exhausted  Spain 
Not    without    Abraham's    seed    can   Russia 

march;  [arch, 

'Tis  gold,  not  steel,  that  rears  the  conqueror's 
Two  Jews,  a  chosen  people,  can  command 
In  every  realm  their  scripture -projnised  land : — 
Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Romans,  and  uphold 
The  accursed  Hun,  more  brutal  than  of  old: 
Two  Jews — but  not  Samaritans — direct 
The  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  their  sect. 
What  is  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them? 
A  congress  forms  their  «« New  Jerusalem," 
Where  baronies  and  orders  both  invite — 
Oh,  holy  Abraham!  dost  thou  see  the  sight? 
Thy  followers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine, 
Who  spit  not  "  on  their  Jewish  gaberdine," 
But  honor  them  as  portion  of  the  show — 
(Where  now,  oh.  Pope!  is  thy  forsaken  toe? 
Could  it  not  favor  Judah  with  some  kicks? 
Or  has  it  ceased  to  '*kick  against  the  pricks?") 
On  Shylock's  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh, 
To  cut  from  nations'  hearts  their  ««  pound  of 

flesh." 

XVI. 

Strange  sight  this  Congress !  destined  to  unite 
All  that's  incongruous,  all  that's  opposite. 
I  speak  not  of  the  sovereigns — they're  alike, 
A  common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike; 
But   those   who   sway  the   puppets,  pull  the 

strings, 
Have  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy  kings. 
Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine. 
While  Europe  wonders  at  the  vast  design: 
There  Mettemich,  power's  foremost  parasite, 
Cajoles:  there  Wellington  forgets  to  hght; 
There   Chateaubriand   forms   new   books   of 

martyrs;* 
And  subtle  Greeks  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars; 


*  Monsieur  Chateaubriand,  who  has  not  forgotten  the 
author  in  the  minister,  received  a  handsome  compliment 
at  Verona  from  a  Hterary  sovereign  :  "  Ah !  Monsieur 
C,  are  you  related  to  that  Chateaubriand  who— who — 
who  has  written  something  f*  (6crit  qutloMt  chose!)  It 
is  said  that  the  author  of  Atala  repented  him  for  a  mo- 
ment of  his  legitimacy. 


There  Montmorenci,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters, 
Turns  a  diplomatist  of  great  6clat, 
To  furnish  articled  for  the  «*  D^bats;"  i 

Of  war  so  certain — yet  not  quite  so  sure         I 
As  his  dismissal  in  the  '*  Moniteur," 
Alas!  how  could  his  cabinet  thus  err! 
Can  peace  be  worth  an  ultra-minister? 
He  falls  indeed,  perhaps  to  rise  again, 
''Almostras  quickly  as  he  conquer'd  Spain." 

XVII. 

Enough  of  this — a  sight  more  mournful  woos 
The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  muse. 
The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride. 
The  imperial  victim — sacrifice  to  pride; 
The  mother,  of  the  hero's  hope,  the  boy. 
The  young  Astyanax  of  modern  Troy;*!* 
The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 
That  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e'er  hath  seen; 
She  flits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour. 
The  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 
Oh,  cruel  mockery!  Could  not  Austria  spare 
A  daughter  ?  What  did  France's  widow  there? 
Her  fitter  place  was  by  St.  Helen's  wave. 
Her  only  throne  is  in  Napoleon's  grave. 
But,  no — she  still  must  hold  a  petty  reign. 
Flank 'd  by  her  formidable  chamberlain;* 
The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  hundred  eyes 
Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageant- 1 

ries.  fin  vain. 

What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared 
A  sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 
Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  southern 

seas! 
Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese. 
Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort. 
To  note  the  trappings  of  her  mimic  court. 
But  she  appears!     Verona  sees  her  shorn 
Of  all  her  beams — while  nations  gaze  and 

mourn — 
Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  had  time 
To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime; 
(If  e'er  those  awful  ashes  can  grow  cold; — 
But  no, — their  embers   soon   will   burst  the 

mould;)  [cinc's, 

She  comes  t — the  Andromache  (but  not  Ra- 
Nor    Homer's,) — Lo!   on  Pyrrhus'  arm   sbc 

leans ! 
Yes!  the  right  arm,  yet  red  from  Waterloo, 
Which  cut   her  lord's   half-shatter'd  sceptre 

through) 
Is  offer'd  and  accepted  ?     Could  a  slave 
Do  more?  or  less? — and  he  in  his  new  grave! 
Her  eye,  her  cheek,  betray  no  inward  strife. 
And  the  ^jr -empress  grows  as  ^jt  a  wife! 


t  The  Duke  de  Reichsladt,  Napoleon's  son. 
*  Coimt  Neipperg,  chamberlain  and  second 
to  Maria  Louisa.  /-^  t 
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So  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts ! 
Why  spare  men's  feelings,  when  their  own  are 
jests  ? 

XVIII. 

Bm  tired  of  foreign  follies,  I  turn  home, 

And  sketch  the  group — the  picture's  yet  to 

come. 
My  muse  'gan  weep,  but  ere  a  tear  was  spilt, 
She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  kilt! 
While  thronged  the  chiefs  of  every  Highland 

dan 


To  hail  their  brother,  Vich  Ian  Alderman !    ' 
Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  edioes  with  Erse 
roar,  [more!" 

While  all  the  Common  Council  cry  "  Clay- 
To  see  proud  Albyn*s  tartans  as  a  belt 
Gird  the  gross  surloin  of  a  city  Celt, 
She  burst  into  a  laughter  so  extreme. 
That  I  awoke, — and  lo !  it  was  no  dream ! 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause: — if  there's  no 

harm  in  [**  Carmen." 

This  first — you'll  have,   perhaps,   a  second 
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•*  Nimhim  ne  crede  colon.* — ^Vikgil. 
O  trust  not,  ye  beautiful  creatures,  to  hue, 
Though  your  hair  were  as  red  as  yotir  stockings  are  ^/m#. 


ECLOGUE  THE  FIRST. 

London. — Before  the  Door  of  a  Lecture  Room, 
Enter  Tracy,  meeting  Inkel. 

Ink.  You're  too  late. 

Tra,  Is  it  over  ? 

Ink,  Nor  will  be  this  hour. 

But  the  benches  arecramm'd  like  a  garden  in 

flower.  [it  the  fashion; 

With  the  pride  of  our  belles,  who  have  made 

So,  instead  of  **  beaux  arts,"  we  may  say  *<  la 

belle  passion  "  [in 

For  learning,  which  lately  has  taken  the  lead 

The  world,  and  set  all  the   fine  gentlemen 

reading.  [out  my  patience 

Tra,  I  know  it  too  well,  and  have  worn 
With  studying  to  study  your  new  publications. 
There's   Vamp,   Scamp,  and    Mouthy,    and 

Wordswords  and  Co. 
With  their  damnable 

Ink.       Hold,  my  good  friend,  do  you  know 
Whom  you  speak  to  ? 

Tra.         Right  well,  boy,  and  so  does  <♦  the 
VouVe  an  author — a  poet —  [Row:" 

Ink.  And  think  you  that  I 

Can  stand  tamely  in  silence,  to  hear  you  decry 
Fhe  Muses  ? 

Tra.  Excuse  me:  I  meant  no  offence 


To  the  Nine;  though  the  number  who  make 

some  pretence 
To  their  favors  is  such but  the  subject  to 

drop, 
I  am  just  piping  hot  from  a  publisher's  shop, 
(Next  door  to  the  pastry-cook's;  so  that  when  I 
Cannot  find  the  new  volume  I  wanted  to  buy 
On   the   bibliopole's  shelves,  it  is  only  two 

paces, 
As  one  finds  every  author  in   one  of  those 

places  :^  [critique. 

Where  I  just  nad  been  skimming  a  charming 
So  studded  with  wit,  and   so  sprinkled  with 

Greek!  [got  such  a  threshing. 

Where  your  friend — you  know  who — has  just 
That  it  is,  as  the  phrase  goes,  extremely  **  re- 
What  a  beautiful  word!  {/resAing.^* 

Ink.  Very  true;  'tis  so  soft 

And  so  cooling — they  use  it  a  little  too  oft; 
And  the  papers  have  got  it  at  last — but  no 
So  they've  cut  up  our  friend,  then?     [matter. 
Tra.  Not  left  him  a  tatter — 

Not  a  rag  of  his  present  or  past  reputation. 
Which  they  call  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  the 

nation.  • 

Ink.     I'm  sorry  to  hear  this!  for  friendship, 

you  know—  [minate  so. 

Our  poor  friend! — but  I  thought  it  would  ter- 
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Our  friendship  is  such,  I'll  read  nothing  to 

shock  it.  [pocket? 

You  don't  happen  to  have  the  Review  in  your 

Tra.    No;  I  left  a  round  dozen  of  authors 

and  others  [brother's) 

(Very  sorry,  no  doubt,  since  the  cause  is  a 

AH  scrambling  and  jostlingylike  so  many  imps, 

And  on  fire  with  impatience  to  get  the  next 

Ink,     Let  us  join  them.  [glimpse. 

7ra,     "What,  won't  you  return  to  the  lecture  ? 

Ink,    Why,  the  place  is  so  cramm'd,  there's 
not  room  for  a  spectre. 
Besides,  our  friend  Scamp  is  to-day  so  absurd — 

TVa,     How  can  you  know  that  till  you  hear 
him? 

Ink.  I  heard 

Quite  enough;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
retreat  [heat. 

Was  from  his  vile  nonsense,  no  less  than  the 

Tra.     I  have  had  no  great  loss,  then  ? 

Ink.  Loss! — such  a  palaver! 

I'd  inoculate  sooner  my  wife  with  the  slaver 
Of  a  dog  when  gone  rabid,  than  listen  two 
hours  [pours, 

To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  him  he 
Pump'd  up  with  such  effort,  disgorged  with 
such  labor,  [one's  neighbor. 

That come — do  not  make  me  speak  ill  of 

Tra.     /make  you ! 

Ink.  Yes,  you!  I  said  nothing  until 
You  compell'd  me,  by  speaking  the  truth 

Tra.  To  speak  ill! 

Is  that  your  deduction? 

Ink.  When  speaking  of  Scamp  ill, 

I  cextaiwXy  follow,  not  set  an  example. 
The  fellow's  a  fool,  an  impostor,  a  zany. 

Ira.     And  the  crowd  of  to-day  shows  that 
one  fool  makes  many. 
But  we  two  will  be  wise. 

Ink.  Pray,  then,  let  us  retire. 

Tra.     I  would,  but- 

Ink.  There  must  be  attraction  much  higher 
Than  Scamp,  or  the  Jew's  harp  he  nicknames 
To  call  you  to  this  hot  bed.  [his  lyre, 

7ra.  I  own  it — 'tis  true — 

A  fair  lady 

Ink.  A  spinster? 

Tra. 

Ink, 
The  heiress? 

Tra.        The  angel 

Ink.  The  devil!  why,  man. 

Pray  get  out  of  this  hobble  as  fast  as  you  can. 
You  wed  with  Miss  Lilac!  'twould  be  your 

perdition : 
She's  a  poet,  a  chemist,  a  mathematician, 

Tra.     I  say  she's  an  angel. 


Miss  Lilac! 

The  Blue! 


Ink,  Say  rather  an  angle. 

If  you  and  she  marry,  you'U  certainly  wran- 
gle. 

I  say  she's  a  Blue,  man,  as  blue  as  the  ether. 

•  7ra.     And  is  that  any  cause  for  not  coming 

together?  [l^appy  alliance 

Ink,     Humph!     I  can't  say  1  know  any 

Which  has  lately  sprung  up  from  a  wedlock 

with  science.  [cerning 

She's  so  learned  in  all  things,  and  fond  of  con- 

Herself  in  all  matters  connected  with  learning, 

That 

Tra.     What? 

Ink.     I   perhaps   may  as  well    hold    my 

tongue;  [you're  wrong. 

But  there's  five  hundred  people  can  tell  you 

Tra.     You  forget  Lady  Lilac's  as  rich  as  a 

Jew.  [pursue? 

Ink.     Is  it  miss  or  the  cash  of  mamma  yon 

Tra.     Why,  Jack,  I'll  be  frank  with  you— 

something  of  both. 

The  girl's  a  fine  girl. 

Ink.  And  you  feel  nothing  loth 

To  her  good  lady-mother's  reversion ;  and  yet 

Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  I  will  bet 

Tra.     Let  her  live,  and  as  long  as  she  likes: 

I  demand  [and  hand. 

Nothing  more  than  the  heart  of  her  daughter 

Ifik.     Why,  that  heart's  in  the  inkstand— 

that  hand  on  the  pen. 
Tra.     Apropos — Will  you  write  me  a  song 

now  and  then? 
Ink.     To  what  purpose?  [prose 

Tra.     You  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  in 
My  talent  is  decent,  as  far  as  it  goes; 

But  in  rhyme 

Ink.         You're  a  terrible  stick,  to  be  sure. 
7>a.     I  own  it;  and  yet,  in  these  times, 
there's  no  lure 
For  the  heart  of  the  fair  like  a  stanza  or  two; 
And  so,  as  I  can't,  will  you  furnish  a  few? 
Ink.     In  your  name? 

Tra,  In  my  name.     I  will 

copy  them  out. 

To  slip  into  her  hand  at  the  very  next  rout 

Ink.  Are  you  so  far  advanced  as  to  hazard 

Tra.  Why,  [this? 

Do  you  think  me  subdued  by  a  Blue-$tocking*s 

So  far  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  rhyme  [cyt. 

What  I've  told  her  in  prose,  at  the  least,  as 

sublime?  TMuse. 

Ink,  As  sublime/    If  it  be  so,  no  need  of  my 

Tra,  But  consider,  dear  Inkel,  she's  one  d 

the  "  Blues."  [to  say. 

Ink.  As  sublime !— Mr.  Tracy— I've  nothijiC 

Stick  to  prose— As  sublime! ! — But  I  wish yo« 

good  day. 
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Tra,  Nay,  stay,  my  dear  fellow — consider 
—I'm  wrong; 
I  own  it;  but,  prithee,  compose  me  the  song. 

Ink,  As  sublime ! ! 

Tra.         I  but  used  the  expression  in  baste. 

hik.  That  may  be,  Mr.  Tracy,  but  shows 
damn*d  bad  taste.  [what 

Tra.  I  own  it — I  know  it — acknowledge  it^ 
Can  I  say  to  you  more? 

Ink.  I  see  what  youM  be  at : 

You  disparage  my  parts  with  insidious  abuse. 
Till  you  think  you  can  turn  them  best  to  your 
own  use. 

Tra.  And  is  that  not  a  sign  I  respect  them? 

Ink.  Why  that 

To  be  sore  makes  a  difference. 

Tra.  I  know  what  is  what; 

And  you,  who're  a  man  of  the  gay  world  no  less 
Than  a  poet  of  t'other,  may  easily  guess 
That  I  never  could  mean,  by  a  word,  to  offend 
A  genius  like  you,  and  moreover,  my  friend. 

Ink.   No  doubt;  you  by  this  time  should 
know  what  is  due 
To  a  man  of but  come,  let  us  shake  hands. 

Tra,  You  knew. 

And  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  how  heartily  I, 
Whatever  you  publish,  am  ready  to  buy. 

Ink.  That's  my  bookseller's  business;  I  care 
not  for  sale; 
Indeed  the  best  poems  at  first  rather  fail.* 
There  were  Renegade's  epics,  and  Botherby's 
AnJ  my  own  grand  romance [pl^ys, 

Tra.  Had  its  full  share  of  praise. 

I  myself  saw  it  puffd  in  the  "  Old  Girl's  Re- 

Ink.  What  Review?  [view." 

Tra.  Tis  the  English  "Journal  de  Trevoux," 
A  clerical  work  of  our  Jesuits  at  home. 
HaTc  you  never  yet  seen  it? 

fnk.  That  pleasure's  to  come. 

Tra.  Make  haste  then. 

Jnk.  Why  so? 

Tra.  I  have  heard  people  say 

Tbat  it  threaten'd  to  give  up  the  ghost  t'other 

Ink.  Well,  that  is  a  sign  of  some  spirit,  [day. 

Tra,  No  doubt. 

Sftiii  you  be  at  the  Countess  of  Fiddlecome's 

rout?  [ent,  as  soon 

Ink.  I've  a  card,  and  shall  go;  but  at  pres* 
As  friend  Scamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step  down 
from  the  moon  [wits^, 

'  Where  he  seems  to  be  soaring  in  search  of  his 
And  an  interval  grants  from  his  lecturing  fits, 
I'm  engaged  to  the  Lady  Bluebottle's  collation. 
To  partake  of  a  luncheon  and  leam'd  conver- 
sation: 

*  Soothej  and  Sotheby  are  meanC 


Tis  a  sort  of  re-union  for  Scamp,  on  the  days 
Of  his  lecture,  to  treat  him  with  cold  tongue 
and  praise.  [pleasant. 

And  I  own,  for  my  own  part,  that  'tis  not  un- 
Will  you  go?    There's  Miss  Lilac  will  also  be 
present. 
Tra.  That  *'  metal's  attractive." 
Ink.  No  doubt — to  the  pocket 

Tra,  You  should  rather  encourage  my  pas- 
sion than  shock  it.         ' 
But  let  us  proceed)  for  I  think  by  the  hum— 
Ink.  Very  true;  let  us  go,  then,  before  they 
can  come,  [levtfe. 

Or  else  we'll  be  kept  here  an  hour  at  their 
On  the  rack  of  cross  questions,  by  all  the  blue 
bevy.  [the  drone 

Hark!  Zounds,  they'll  be  on  us;  I  know  by 
Of  old  Botherby's  spouting  ex-cathedr&  tone. 
Ay!  there  he  is  at  it.   Poor  Scamp!  better  join 
Your  friend,  or  he'll  pay  you  back  in  your 
own  coin. 
Tra.  All.  fair;  'tis  but  lecture  for  lecture. 
Ink.  That's  clear. 

But  for  God's  sake,  let's  go,  or  the  Bore  will 

be  here. 

Come,  come:  nay,  I'm  ofi.  [Exit  Inkel, 

Tra,  You  are  right,  and  I'll  follow; 

'Tis  high  time  for  a  **  Sie  me  servavit  Apollo.^^ 

And  yet  we  shall  have  the  whole  crew  on  our 

kibes, 

Blues,  dandies,  and  dowagers,  and  second- 

hand  scribes,  [ties 

All  flocking  to  moisten  their  exquisite  throt- 

With  a  glass  of  Madeira  at  Lady  Bluebottle's. 

l^Exit  Tracy. 

END   OF   ECLOGUE   THE   FIRST. 


ECLOGUE  THE  SECOND. 
An  Apartment  in  the  House  of  Lady  Blue- 
bottle,    A  Table  prepared. 

Sir  Richard  Bluebottle  solus. 
Was  there  ever  a  man  who  was  married  so 
sorry?  [hurry. 

Like  a  fool,  I  must  needs  do  the  thing  in  a 
My  life  is  reversed,  and  my  quiet  destroy 'd; 
My  days,  which  once  pass'd  in  so  gentle  a 
void,  [jploy'd; 

Must  now,  every  hour  of  the  twelve,  oe  em- 
The  twelve,  do  I  say?— of  the  whole  twenty- 
four,  [more? 
Is  there  one  which  I  dare  call  my  own  any 
What  with  driving  and  visiting,  dancing  and 
dining,  [bling,  and  shining 
What  with  learning,  and  teaching,  and  scrib- 
In  science  and  art,  lUl  be  cursed  if  J  know 
Myself  from  my  wife;  for  although  wc  arc  two. 
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Yet  she  somehow  contrives  that  all  things 

shall  be  done 
In  a  style  which  proclaims  us  eternally  one. 
But  the  thing  of  all  things  which  distresses  me 

more  f  ble  me  sore) 

Than  the  bills  of  the  week  (though  they  trou 
Is  the  numerous,  humorous,  backbiting  crew 
Of  scribblers,  wits,   lecturers,  white,  black, 

and  blue,  [my  cost — 

WTio  are  brought  to  my  house  as  an  inn,  to 
For  the  bill  here,  it  seems,  is  defrayed  by  the 

host —  [pains, 

/No  pleasure!  no  leisure!  no  thought  for  my 
But  to  hear  a  vile  jargon  which  addles  my 

brains; 

A  smatter  and  chatter,  gleanM  out  of  reviews, 
By  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail  of  those  they  call 

"Blues;" 
A  rabble  who  know  not — But  soft,  here  they 

come!  [be  dumb. 

Would  to  God  I  were  deaf!   as  I*m  not,  I'll 

Enier  Lady  Bluebottle,  Miss  Lilac,  Lady 
Bluemount,  Mr.  Botherby,  Inkel,  Tracy, 
Miss  Mazarine,  and  others^  with  Scamp, 
the  Lecturer t  &c.,  &c. 

Lady   Blueb.      Ah!    Sir    Richard,    good 
morning:  I've  brought  you  some  friends. 

Sir  Rich,  (bows,  and  afterwards  aside).    If 
friends,  they're  the  first. 

Lady  Blueb,         But  the  luncheon  attends, 
I  pray  ye  be  seated,  **  sans  c^rHnonicy 
Mr.  Scamp,  you're  fatigued;  take  your  chair 
there  next  me.  [  They  all  sit. 

Sir  Rich,  (aside).     If  he  does,  his  fatigue  is 

Lady  Blueb.     Mr.  Tracy —  [to  come. 

Lady    Bluemount — Miss   Lilac — be   pleased, 

pray,  to  place  ye; 
And  you,  Mr.  Botherby — 

Both.  Oh,  my  dear  Lady, 

I  obey. 

Lcuiy  Blueb.     Mr.  Inkel,   I  ought  to  up- 
You  were  not  at  the  lecture.  [braid  ye; 

Tra.  Excuse  me;  I  was; 

But  the  heat  forced  me  out  in  the  best  part — 
And  when —  [alas! 

Lcuiy  Blueb.     To  be  sure  it  was  broiling; 
You  have  lost  such  a  lecture !  [but  then 

Both,  The  best  of  the  ten. 

Tra.     How  can  you  know  that?  there  are 
two  more. 

Both,  Because 

I  defy  him  to  beat  this  day's  wondrous  ap- 
The  very  walls  shook.  [plause. 

Inh,  Oh,  if  that  be  the  test, 

I  allow  our  friend  Scamp  has  this  day  done 
his  best* 


Miss  Lilac,  permit  me  to  help  you : — a  wing? 

Miss  Lit.     No  more,  sir,  I  thank  you.   W'io 
lectures  next  spring? 

Both,     Dick  Dunder. 

Ink,  That  is,  if  he  lives. 

Ji^s  Lil.  And  why  not? 

Inh.     No  reason  whatever,  save  that  he's  t 
Lady  Bluemount!  a  glass  of  Madeira?      [sot. 

Lady  Bluem.  With  pleasure 

Ink.     How  does  your  friend  Wordswords, 

that  Windermere  treasure?  [sings, 

Does  he  stick  to  his  lakes,  like  the  leeches  he 

And  their  gatherers,  as  Homer  sung  warriors 

and  kings? 

Lcuiy  Bluem,     He  has  just  got  a  place. 

Ink,  As  a  footman? 

Lcuiy  Bluem,  For  shame! 

Nor  profane   with  your  sneers  so  poetic  a 

name. 

Ink.  Nay,  I  meant  him  no  evil,  but  pitied 

his  master;  [aster 

For  the  poet  of  pedlars  'twere,  sure,  no  dis- 

To  wear  a  new  livery;  the  more,  as  'tis  not 

The  first  time  he  has  turn'd  both  his  creed  and 

his  coat. 

Lady  Bluem,  For  shame!  I  repeat.     If  Sir 
Geoi^e  could  but  hear 

Lady  Blueb,  Never  mind  our  friend  Inkd; 
'Tis  his  way-  [we  all  know,  my  dear, 

Sir  Rich,  But  this  place 

Ink,  Is  perhaps  like  friend  Scamp's, 

A  lecturer's. 

Lady  Bluem,    Excuse  me— 'tis  one  in  the 
«*  Stamps:" 
He  is  made  a  collector. 

Tra.  Collector! 

Sir  Rich.  How  ? 

Miss  Lil,  What? 

Ink,  I  shall  think  of  him  oft  when  I  buy  a 
new  hat: 
There  his  works  will  appear 

Ltuiy  Bluem,  Sir,  they  reach  to  the  Ganges. 

Ink.  I  shan't  go  so  far — I  can  have  them  at 

Lady  Bluem,  Oh  fie!  [Grange'^.* 

Miss  Lil.  And  for  shame! 

Lady  Bluem,  You're  too  bad. 

Both.  Very  good 

Lady  Blueitt,  How  good?  [phrase. 

Lcuiy  Blueb.    He   means  nought — 'tis    hb 

Lady  Bluem.  He  grows  rude. 

Lady  Blueb,  He  means  nothing;  nay,  ask 
him. 

Lcuiy  Bluem,  Pray,  sir!  did  you  mraa 

What  you  say? 

Ink.         Never  mind  if  he  did;  'twill  be  seci 


•  Grange  Is  or  was  a  famous  pastry-cook  and  frtiiteru 
in  Piccadilly.  ^->  j 
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That  whatever  he  means  won*t  alluy  what  he 

Both.  Sir!  [says. 

Ink,         Pray  be  content  with  your  portion 

'Twas  in  your  defence.  [of  praise; 

Both,  If  you  please,  with  submission, 

I  can  make  out  my  own. 

Ink.  It  would  be  your  perdition. 

While    you  live,   my   dear  Botherby,  never 

defend  [friend. 

Yourself  or  your  works;  but  leave  both  to  a 

Apropos — Is  your  play  then  accepted  at  last? 

Both.  At  last? 

Ink.  Why,  I  thought— that's  to  say — there 

had  pass'd  [you  know 

A  few  green-room  whispers,  which  hinted, — 

That  the  taste  of  the  actors  at  best  is  so-so. 

Both.  Sir,  the  green-room's  in  rapture,  and 

so's  the  Committee.  ["P'^y 

Ink.  Ay — ^yours  are  the  plays  for  exciting  our 

And  fear,"  as  the  Greek  says:    for  *'  purging 

the  mind," 
I  doubt  if  you'll  leave  us  an  equal  behind. 
Both.  I   have   written   the   prologue,   and 
meant  to  have  pray'd 
For  a  spice  of  your  wit  in  an  epilogue's  aid. 

Ink.  Well,  time  enough  yet,  when  the  play's 

Is  it  cast  yet?  [to  be  play'd. 

Both.  The  actors  are  fighting  for  parts. 

As  is  usual  in  that  most  litigious  of  arts. 

Lady  Blueb.  We'll  all  make  a  party,  and  go 

the /irst  night. 

Tra.  And  you  promised  the  epilogue,  Inkel. 

Ink.  Not  quite. 

However,  to  save  my  friend  Botherby  trouble, 

ril  do  what  I  can,  though  my  pains  must  be 

Tra.  Why  so?  [double. 

Ink.  To  do  justice  to  what  goes  before. 

Both.  Sir,  I'm  happy  to  say,  I've  no  fears 

on  that  score. 

Yuar  parts,  Mr,  Inkel,  are 

Ink.  Mever  mind  minf: 

Stick  to  those  of  your  play,  which  is  quite  your 

own  line. 

Lady  Bluevt^  You're   a   fugitive  writer,   I 
think,  sir,  of  rhymesV  [sometimes. 

Ink.  Yes,   ma'am;   and   a   fugitive  reader 
On  Wordswords,  for  instance,  I  seldom  alight, 
Or  on  Mouthey,  his  friend,  without  taking  to 
flight. 
Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  your  taste  is  too  common ; 
but  time  and  posterity 
Will  right  these  great  men,  and  this  age's  se- 
B«come  its  reproach.  [verity 

Jnk.  I've  no  sort  of  objection. 

So  I'm  not  of  the  party  to  take  the  infection. 
Lady  Blueb.  Perhaps  you  have  doubts  that 
they  ever  will  take  f 


Ink.  Not  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  those  of  the 
lake 
Have  taken  already,  and  still  will  continue 
To  take — what  they  can,  from   a  groat  to  a 

guinea, 
Of  pension  or  place; — but  the  subject's  a  bore. 
Lady  Bluem,  Well,  sir,  the  time's  coming. 
Ink.  Scamp !  don't  you  feel  sore? 

What  say  you  to  this? 

Scamp,  They  have  merit,  I  own; 

Though  their  system's  absurdity  keeps  it  un- 
known, [lectures? 
Ink,  Then  why  not  unearth  it  in  one  of  your 
Scamp.  It  is   only  time  past  which  comes 

under  my  strictures. 
Lady  Blueb.  Come,  a  truce  with  all  tartness ; 
— the  joy  of  my  heart 
Is  too  see  Nature's  triumph  o'er  all  that  is  art. 
Wild  Nature! — Grand  Sbakspeare! 

Both.  And  down  Aristotle! 

Lcuiy  Bluem.    Sir  George*  thinks  exactly 

with  Lady  Bluebottle:         [dear  Bard, 

And  my  Lord  Seventy- four,f  who  protects  our 

And  who  gave  him  his  place,  has  the  greatest 

regard 
For  the  poet,  who,  singing  of  pedlars  and  asses. 
Has  found  out  the  way  to  dispense  with  Par- 
Tra.  And  you.  Scamp! —  [nassus. 

Scamp.  I  needs  must  confess  I'm  embar- 
rass'd.  [so  harass'd 

Ink,  Don't  call  upon  Scamp,  who's  already 
With  old  schools^  and    new  schools,  and  no 
schools ^  and  all  schools, 
Tra.  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  some 
I  should  like  to  know  who.       [must  be  fools. 
Ink,  And  I  should  not  be  sorry 

To  know  who  are  not: — it  would  save  us  some 
woiTy.  [nothing  control 

Lady  Blueb.  A  truce  with  remark,  and  let 
This  **  feast  of  our  reason  and  flow  of  the  soul." 
Oh!  my  dear  Mr.  Botherby!  sympathize! — I 
Now  feel  such  a  rapture,  I'm  ready  to  fly. 
I  feel  so  elastic — "  so  buoyant — so  buoy  ant r^X 
Ink.  Tracy!  open  the  window. 
Tra.  I  wish  her  much  joy  on't. 

Both.  For  God's  sake,  my  Lady  Bluebottle, 
check  not 
This  gentle  emotion,  so  seldom  our  lot  ["lifts 
Upon  earth.  Give  it  way :  'tis  an  impulse  which 
Our  spirits  from  earth;  the  sublimest  of  gifts; 
For  which  poor  Prometheus  was  chain 'd  to  his 
mountain:  [fountain; 

Tis  the  source  of  all  sentiment — feeling's  true 

"^dir  George  Beaumont.    rLorr.] 

tF.arl  of  Lonsdule,  who  offered  to  equip  a  74  man-of- 
war  at  his  own  cost  at  the  dose  of  the  American  war. 
(Edit.1 

$Fact  from  life,  with  the  tto^r^^.  /->  1 
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\  s*  OU'  \  »*»»•»»  *»'  Heaven  upon  Earth: 


*tisthe 

\  \\  (|«v  *mmIi  \\%  the  seizing  of  shades  as  they 

\\\s\  \\\\\V\\\^\\\tvCK  iubstance;  'tis  something 

,|(vmr!—  [more  wine? 

hk    Slmll  I  help  you,  my  friend,  to  a  little 

tU^th.   I  Ihank  you;  not  anymore,  sir, till  I 

dine.  [phrey*  to-day? 

ink.  Apropos — Do  you  dine  with  Sir  Hum- 

yy-rt.  1  should  think  with  Duke  Humphrey 

was  more  in  your  way.  [look 

Jnk,  It  might  be  of  yore;  but  we  authors  now 

'J'o  the  Knight,  as  a  landlord,  much  more  than 

the  Duke. 
The  truth  is,  each  writer  now  quite  at  his  ease  is, 
And  (except  with  his  publisher)  dines  where 

he  pleases. 
But  'tis  now  nearly  five,  and  I  must  to  the  Park. 
Tra.  And   1*11  take  a  turn  with  you  there 
till  'tis  dark. 
And  you,  Scamp — 

Scamp.         Excuse  me!  I  must  to  my  notes 


•Sir  Humphrey  Davy.    [EDrr.) 


END  OF  ECLOGUE  THE  SECOND. 


For  my  lecture  next  week. 

Ink.  He  must  mind  whom  he  quotes 

Out  of  "  Elegant  Extracts." 

Lady  Blueb,  "Well,  now  we  break  up; 

But  remember  Miss  Diddle  invites  us  to  sup. 
Ink.     Then  at  two  hours  past  midnight  we 
all  meet  again,  [pagne! 

For  the  sciences,  sandwiches,  hock,  and  cham- 
Tra,     And  the  sweet  lobster  salad! 
Both.  I  honor  that  meal, 

For  'tis  then  that  our  feelings  most  genuinely — 
feel.  [yond  question: 

Ink.     True;  feeling  is  truest  then^  far  bc- 
I.wish  to  the  gods  'twas  the  same  with  diges- 
tion! 
Lady  Blueb.     Pshaw! — never  mind  that; 
for  one  moment  of  feeling 
Is  worth — God  knows  what. 
Ink.  'Tis  at  least  worth  concealing 

For  itself,  or  what  follows But  here  comes 

your  carriage. 
Sir  Rich.  \Aside\.     I  wish  all  these  people 

were  d d  with  my  marriage! 

\Exeuni. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE: 
A    ROMAUNT. 


Ics  frals  ni  les  fatigues."— Lb  Cosmopoutb. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CANTOS. 
Thb  following  poem  was  written,  for  the  most  part,  amidst  the  scenes  which  it  attempts  to  describe.    It  was  be- 

£m  in  Albania;  and  the  parts  relative  to  Spain  and  Portiu^l  were  composed  from  the  author's  observations  fai 
ose  countries.  This  much  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  for  the  correctness  of  the  descriptions.  The  scenes  at- 
tempted to  be  sketched  are  in  Spam,  Portugal,  l^irus,  Acamania,  and  Greece.  There,  for  the  present,  the  pocra 
stops:  its  reception  will  detcrmme  whether  the  author  may  venture  to  conduct  hb  readers  to  the  ca^Mtal  of  the 
East,  throu;^h  Ionia  and  Phrygia:  these  two  cantos  are  merely  experimental. 

A  fictitious  character  is  mtroduced  for  the  sake  of  giving  some  connection  to  the  piece;  which,  however, 
makes  no  pretensions  to  regularitr.  It  has  t>een  suggested  to  me  by  friends,  on  whoso  opimoos  I  set  a  high  yahie. 
that  in  thb  fictitious  character.  "  Childe  Harold,"  I  may  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  intended  some  real  per- 
sonage: thb  I  \)cg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  disclaim — Harold  is  a  child  or  imagination,  for  the  purpose  I  have  stat(.d. 
In  some  very  trivial  particulars,  and  those  merely  local,  there  might  be  grounds  for  such  a  notioo;  but  in  the  main 
points,  I  should  hope,  none  whatever. 

It  b  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  appellation  **  Childe,"  as  "  Childe  Waters,"  **  Childe  Chnders." 
&c.,  b  used  as  more  consonant  with  the  old  structiu-e  of  versification  which  I  have  adopted.  The  "  Good  Nq^t,'* 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  canto,  was  suggested  by  **  Lord  Maxwell's  Good  Night,"  in  the  Border  Minstrelty, 
edited  by  Mr.  ScoCL 

With  the  different  poems  which  have  been  published  on  Spanish  subjects,  there  may  be  found  some  sl^tt 
coincidence  in  the  first  part  which  treats  of  the  Peninsula;  but  it  can  only  be  casual,  as,  with  die  exception  <A  a  few 
concluding  stanzas,  the  whole  of  thb  poem  was  written  in  the  Levant. 

The  scanxa  of  Spenser,  according  to  one  of  our  most  successful  poets,  admio  of  every  variety.  Dr.  B|nuk 
makes  the  following  observation: — "  Not  long  aeo,  I  began  a  poem  in  the  style  and  stansa  of  ^lenser,  in  wmch  I 
propose  to  give  full  scope  to  my  inclination,  and  be  either  droll  or  pathetic  aescripdve  or  senttmcntal.  \^/d^  or 
satirical,  as  the  humor  strikes  me:  for.  if  I  mistake  not,  the  measure  which  I  have  adopted  admits  eqtmUy  ?*  ■' 
these  kinds  of  composition/'*    Strengthened  in  my  opinion  by  such  authority,  and  by  the  example  ol  soaieai  las 


*Beattie's  Letters. 
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MAkA  order  of  Italian  poets,  I  shall  make  no  a]x4o(^  for  attempts  at  similar  variations  in  the  foUowtn^  compo- 
b^od;  satisfifH  that,  if  they  are  unsucceaifiil,  their  fiuiure  must  be  in  the  execution  rather  than  in  the  design,  sane- 

ed  by  the  practice  of  Ariosto,  Thomson  and  Beattie. 

LoHDOXff,  F^mmryt  i8is. 


ADDITION  TO  THE  PREFACE. 

I  OAirs  now  waited  till  almost  aU  our  periodical  jouraak  have  distributed  their  usual  portion  of  criticism.  To  the 
jndce  of  the  generality  of  their  criticisms  1  have  nothing  to  object:  it  would  ill  become  me  to  quarrel  with  their 
very  slight  decree  of  censure,  when,  perhaps,  if  thev  had  been  less  kind,  they  had  been  more  candid.  Returning, 
^erefiare,  to  all  and  each  my  best  thanks  for  their  liberality,  on  one  point  alone  shall  I  venture  an  observation. 
Amoogstthemanyobjections  justly  urged  to  the  very  indifferent  character  of  the  "vagrant  Childe"  (whom, 
lotwitfaBtanding  man/  hbts  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  maintain  to  be  a  fictitious  personage), It  has  been  stated  that 
besides  the  anachronism,  he  b  very  unkmirkti^,  as  the  dmes  of  the  Knights  were  times  of  Love,  Honor,  and  so 
fbrdi.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  good  old  tunes,  when  '*  I'amour  du  bon  vieux  terns.  Tamour  antique  "  flour- 
shed,  were  the  most  profligate  of  all  possible  centuries.  TKose  who  have  any  doubts  on.this  subject  may  consult 
Sunte-Palaye,/.w</ji(r.  and  more  particulaHy  vol.  ii.  p.  69.  The  vows  of  chivalry  wecc  no  better  kept  than  any 
ocher  vows  whatsoever;  and  the  song^  of  the  Troubadours  were  not  more  decent,  and  certainly  were  much  less 
refined,  than  those  of  Ovid.  The  "Cours  d'amoiur,  parlemens  d'amour,  ou  de  court^e  et  de  gentilesse,"  had 
rach  more  of  love  than  of  courtesy  or  gendeness.  See  Roland  on  the  same  subject  with  Sainte-Palayc.  What- 
ever other  objection  may  be  ur};ed  to  Oat  most  unamiable  personage,  ChOde  Harold,  >ie  was  so  far  perfectly 
b^ghdy  in  his  attributes — "  No  waiter  but  a  knight  templar.'^  By  the  by,  I  fear  that  Sir  Tristrcm  and  Sir  Lan- 
odoc  were  no  better  than  they  should  be.  although  very  poetical  persona^jes  and  true  knights,  "s.ins  peur," 
iioQg^  not "  sans  reproche."  If  the  story  of  the  institution  of  the  "  Garter  "  be  not  a  £ible,  the  knights  of  that 
order  have  for  several  centuries  borne  the  badge  of  a  Countess  of  Sal^bury,  of  indifferent  memory.  So  much  for 
divalry.  Burke  need  not  have  regretted  that  its  days  are  over,  though  Marie- Antoinette  was  quite  as  chaste  as 
east  or  those  in  whose  honor  lances  were  shivered  and  knizhts  unhorsed. 

Before  the  days  of  Bayard^  and  down  to  those  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (the  most  chaste  and  celebrated  of  ancient 
»d  modem  times),  iew  exceptions  will  be  found  to  this  statement;  and  I  fear  a  little  investigation  will  teach  us  not 
to  rwret  these  monstrous  mummeries  of  the  middle  ages. 

f  now  leave  **  Childe  Harold  "  to  live  his  day,  such  as  he  is.  It  had  been  more  agreeable,  and  certainly  more 
easy,  to  have  drawn  an  amiable  character.  It  had  been  easy  to  varnish  over  his  faults,  to  moke  him  do  more  and 
apresB  less;  but  he  never  was  mtended  as  an  example,  further  than  to  show  that  early  perversion  of  mind  and 
Borab  leads  to  satiety  of  past  pleasures  and  disappomtment  in  new  ones,  and  that  even  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
dtettimultis  of  travel  (excent  ambition,  the  most  powerful  of  all  excitements)  are  lost  on  a  apol  so  constituted,  or 
mker  mladirected.  Had  I  proceeded  with  the  poem,  this  character  would  have  deepened  as  he  drew  to  the 
dose;  for  the  outline  which  I  once  meant  to  fill  up  for  him  was.  with  some  exceptions,  the  sketch  of  a  modem 
ToBOQ,  perhaps  a  poetical  Zeluco.  * 

LoMDOK,  18x3.  


TO  lANTHE.f 


Not  in  those  climes  where  I  have  late  been 

straying,  [less  deem'd. 

Though  Beauty  long  hath  there  been  match- 
Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  displaying 
Fonns  which   it  sighs   but  to   have   only 

dream*d»  [seem'd; 

Hath  anght  like  thee  in  truth  or  fancy 
Nor,  having  seen  thee,  shall  I  vainly  seek 
To  paint  those  charms  which  varied  as  they 

beamed —  [weak; 

To  such  as  .see  thee  not,  my  worcls  were 

To  those  who  gaze  on  thee,  what  language 

could  they  speak? 

Ah!  may'st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art, 
Nor  unbeseem  the.  promise  of  thy  spring, 
As  ha  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart. 
Lore's  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing. 
And  guileless  beyond  Hope's  imagining! 
And  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  rears 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  hourly  brightening. 
Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  future  years. 


Before  whose  heavenly  hues  all  sorrow  dis- 
appears. 

Young  Peri  of  the  West ! — *tis  well  for  me 
My  years  already  doubly  number  thine; 
My  loveless  eye  unmoved  may  gaze  on  thee, 
And  safely  view  thy  ripening  beauties  shine: 
Happy,  I  ne'er  shall  see  them  in  decline; 
Happier,  that  while  all  younger  hearts  shall 

bleed. 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  as- 
sign 
To  those  whose  admiration  shall  succeed, 
But  mix'd  with  pangs  to  Love's  even  loveliest 
hours  decreed. 

Oh  I  let  that  eye,  which,  wild  as  the  gazelle's. 
Now  brightly  bold  or  beautifully  shy. 
Wins  as  it  wanders,  dazzles  where  it  dwells. 
Glance  o'er  this  page,  nor  lo  my  verse  deny 
That  smile  for  which  my  breast  might  vainly 
sigh. 


•  TJU  RtvtrSt  or  tht  DouiU  Arrangemtni. 
tLadyCbailott*  Barley,  daughter  ol  the  Ead  of  Oxfi>rd,  afterwards  Lady  C.  Bacon. 
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Could  I  to  thee  be  ever  more  than  friend: 
This  much,  dear  maid,  accord;  nor  question 
why  [mend, 

To  one  so  young  my  strain  I  would  com- 
But  bid  me  with  my  wreath  one  matchless  lily 
blend. 
Such  is  thy  name  with  this  my  verse  en- 
twined; 
'  And  long  as  kinder  eyes  a  look  shall  cast 


On  Harold's  page,  lanthe's  here  enshrined 
Shall  thus  be  first  beheld,  forgotten  last: 
My  days  once  numbered,  should  this  hom- 
age past 
Attract  thy  fairy  fingers  near  the  lyre 
Of  him  who  hail'd  thee,loveHest  as  thou  wast, 
Such  is  the  most  my  memory  may-desire; 
Though  more  than   Hope  can  claim,  could 
Friendship  less  require? 


CHILDE 


HAROLD'S 

18x2. 


PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO    THE    FIRST. 


Oh,  thou!  in  Hellas  deem*d  of  heavenly 

birth. 
Muse !  form*d  or  fabled  at  the  minstrel's  will ! 
Since  shamed  full  oft  by  later  lyres  on  eartli, 
Mine  dares  not  call  thee  from  thy  sacred  hill ; 
Yet  there  I've  wander*d  by  thy  vaunted  rill ; 
Yes!    sigh'd    o'er   Delphi's   long-deserted 

shrine,"' 
Where,  save  that  feeble  fountain,  all  is  still; 
Nor  mote  my  shell  awake  the  weary  Nine 
To  grace  so  plain  a  tale — this  lowly  lay  of  mine. 
II. 
Whilome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelt  a  youth, 
Who  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take  delight; 
But  spent  his  days  in  riot  most  uncouth, 
And   vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of 

Night. 
Ah,  me!  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight. 
Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee; 
Few  earthly  things  found  favor  in  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie, 
And  flaunting   wassailers  of  high  and   low 

degree. 

ni. 
Childe   Harold  was  he  hight: — but  whence 

his  name 
And  lineage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  say; 


•  The  little  village  of  Castri  stands  partly  on  the  site 
of  Delphi  Along  the  path  of  the  mountain,  from 
Chryaso,  are  the  remains  of  sepulchres  hewn  in  and  from 
the  rock;  "  one,"  said  the  guide,  **  of  a  king  who  broke 
his  neck  huntiiu^."  His  Msyesty  had  certainly  chosen 
the  fittest  spot  tor  such  an  achievement  A  UtUe  above 
Castri  is  a  cave,  supposed  the  Pythian,  of  immense 
depth;  the  upper  part  of  it  is  paved,  and  now  a  cow- 
house. On  the  other  side  of  Castri  stands  a  Greek  mon. 
astery;  some  way  above  which  is  the  cleft  in  the  rock, 
with  a  range  of  caverns  difficult  of  ascent,  and  appar* 
ently  leadmg  to  the  Interior  of  the  mountain,  probably  to 
the  Corycian  Cavern  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  FromtUs 
part  descend  the  fountain  aad  the  "Dews  of  CastaHe.'* 


Suffice  it,  that  perchance  they  were  of  fame, 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day: 
But  one  sad  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye, 
However  mighty  in  the  olden  time; 
Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffinM  clay, 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honey'd  lies  of  rhyme 

Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime 
rv. 
Childe  Harold  bask'd  him  in  the  noontidl 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly,      [son 
Nor  deem'd  before  his  little  day  was  done 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  passM  bj 
Worse  San  adversity  the  Childe  befcU; 
He  felt  the  fullness  of  satiety:  J 

Then  loathed  he  in  his  native  land  to  dwd 

Which  seem'd  to  him  more  lone  than  £n 
mite's  sad  cell. 


For  he  through  Sin's  long  labyrinth  had  ml 
Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss. 
Had  sigh'd  to  many,  though  he  loved  b 

one. 
And  that  loved  one,  alas,  could  ne'er  be  hi 
Ah,  happy  she  I  to  'scape  from  him  who 

kiss 
Had  been  pollution  unto  aught  so  chaste 
Who  soon  had  left  her  charms  for  vulg 

bliss,  fwas! 

And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  \ 

Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign'd 

taste. 

VI. 
And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick 

heart. 
And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  fl< 
'Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  sta 
But  Pridtf  congeal'd  the  drorp  within  his  e 
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Apart  he  stalk'd  in  joyless  reverie. 
And  from  his  native  land  resolved  to  go, 
And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea 
With  pleasure  drugged,  he  almost  long'd  for 

woe. 
And  e*en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the 

shades  below. 

VII. 

The  Childe  departed  from  his  father's  hall; 
It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile; 
So  old,  it  seemdd  only  not  to  fall. 
Yet  strength  was  pillar'd  in  each  massy  aisle, 
Monastic  dome!  condemnM  to  uses  vile! 
Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den. 
Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and 

smile;  [come  agen, 

And  monks  might  deem   their   time  was 

[f  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy 

men. 

vm. 
Yet  ofttimes,  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood. 
Strange    pangs   would   flash   along  Childe 

Harold's  brow. 
As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  feud 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurked  below : 
Bnt  this   none  knew,  nor  haply  cared  to 

know; 
For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  soul 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow; 
Nor  sought  he  friend  to  counsel  or  condole, 
Whate'er  his  grief  might  be,  which  he  could 

not  control. 

DC. 
And   none  did  love  him — though  to    hall 

and  bower 
He  gathered  revellers  from  far  and  near. 
He  knew  them  flatterers  of  the  festal  hour; 
The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. ' 
Yea!  none  did  love  him — not  his  lemans 

dear —  [care, 

But  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's 
And  where  these   are   light    Eros   flnds  a 

feere;  [glare* 

Maidens,  like  moths,  are   ever  caught  by 

\nd  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs 

might  despair. 

X. 

Childe  Harold  had  a  mother — not  forgot. 
Though  parting   from  that  mother  he  did 

shun; 
A  sister  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun : 
If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 
Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of 

steel; 


Ye,  who  have  known  what  'tis  to  dote  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope 
to  heal. 

XI. 

His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lands. 
The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight. 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks  and  snowy 

hands. 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite. 
And  long' had  fed  his  youthful  appetite; 
His  goblets  brimm'd  with  every  costly  wine. 
And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite. 
Without  a  sigh  he  left  to  cross  the  brine. 
And  traverse  Paynim  shores,  and  pass  Earth's 

central  line. 

XII, 
The  sails  were  611'd,  and  fair  the  light  winds 

blew, 
As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home; 
And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his 

view. 
And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam; 
And  then,  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  lips  did 

come  [wept. 

One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and 

And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning 

kept. 

XUI. 
But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sea. 
He  seized  his  harp  which  he  at  times  could 

string. 
And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody, 
When  deem'd  he  no  strange  ear  was  listen- 
And  now  his  Angers  o'er  it  he  did  fling,  [ing; 
And  tuned  his  farewell  in  the  dim  twilight. 
While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  wing. 
And  fleeting  shores  receded  from  his  sight, 
Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour'd  his  last  **  Good 

Night," 

Adieu,  adieu!  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue; 
The  night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar. 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  Land — Good  night! 

A  few  short  hours,  and  he  will  rise. 

To  give  the  morrow  birth; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies. 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  halL  t 
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Its  hearth  is  desolate; 
Wild  weeds  are,  gathering  on  the  wall, 
My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

««  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page! 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billow's  rage, 

Or  tremble  at-  the  gale  ? 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye. 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong; 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along." 

"  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 

I  fear  not 'wave  nor  wind; 
Yet  marvel  not.  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

Am  sorrowful  in  mind; 
For  I  "have  from  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love. 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone, 

But  thee — and  On^  above. 

*«  My  father  blessM  me  fervently. 

Yet  did  not  much  complain ; 
But  sorely  will  iny  mother  sigh 

Till  I  come  back  again." 
*'  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad ! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had. 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 

**  Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  foeman. 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale?" — 
**  Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life? 

Sir  Childe,  I'm  not  so  weak; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek. 

*'  My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall. 

Along  the  bordermg  lake; 
And  when  they^on  their  faUier  call. 

What  answer  shall  she  make?" — 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay; 
But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood. 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away." 

For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 

Of  wife  or  paramour? 
Fresh  feeres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  o'er. 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve. 

Nor  perils  gathering  near; 
My  greatest  gi  ief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. 

And  now  I'm  in  the  world  alone. 
Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea; 


But  why  should  I  for  others  groan. 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me? 
Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain. 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 

He'd  tear  me  where  he  stands. 

With  thee,  my  bark,  I'll  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to. 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  waves! 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight. 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves! 

My  native  land — Good  N^ht! 

XIV. 
On,  on  the  vessel  flies,  the  land  is  gone. 
And  winds  are  rude  in  Biscay's  sleepless  bay. 
Four  days  are  sped,  but  with  the  fifth,  anon. 
New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay; 
And  Cintra's  mountain  greets  them  on  their 

way. 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep, 
His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay: 
And  soon  on  board  the  Lusian  pilots  leap, 
And  steer  'twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few 

rustics  reap. 

XV, 

Oh,  Christ!  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see  (^land: 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree ! 
What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hills  expand ! 
But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious 

hand :  [scourge 

And  when  the  Almighty  lifts  His  fiercest 
'Gainst  those  who  most  transgress  His  high 

command,  f^^i^c 

With  treble  vengeance  will  His  hot  shafts 

Gaul's  locust  host,  and  earth  from  fellest  foe- 

men  purge. 

XVL 

What  beauties  doth  Lisboa  first  unfold! 
Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide, 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  goldy 
But  now  whereon  a  thousand  keels  did  rule 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was  allied. 
And  to  the  Lusians  did  her  aid  afford: 
A  nation  swoll'n  with  ignorance  and  pride. 
Who  lick,  yet  loathe,  the  hand  that  waves 
the  sword  [sparing  lord. 

To  save  them  from  the  wrath  of  Gaul's  un- 


But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town. 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be. 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down» 
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'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  e'e; 
For  but  and  palace  show  like  filthily; 
The  dingy  denizens  are  reared  in  dirt; 
No  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt. 
Though  shent  with  Egypt's  plague,  unkempt, 
unwashed,  unhurt. 

xvm. 
Poor,  paltry  slaves!  yet  bom  'midst  noblest 

scenes —  [men? 

Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such 
Lo!  Cintra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 
Ah  me!  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen, 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates,  [ken 
Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal 
Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard 

relates,  [sium's  gates? 

ViTio  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlocked  Ely- 

XIX. 

The  horrid    crags,   by  toppling    convent 

crown'd,  [steep. 

The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy 
The  mountain  moss  by  scorching  skies  im- 

brown*d,  [weep. 

The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep. 
The  orange  tints   that  gild   the  greenest 

bough. 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap. 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty 

glow. 

XX. 

Then  slowly  climb  the  many-winding  way. 
And  frequent  turn  to  linger  as  you  go. 
From  loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey. 
And  rest  ye  at  "Our  Lady*s    House    of 

Woe;"* 
Where  frugal  monks  their  little  relics  show. 
And  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  tell :  [lo. 
Here  impious  men  have  punish'd  been;  and 
Deep  In  yon  caVe  Honorius  long  did  dwell, 
(n  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  nlaking  earth  a 

Hell. 

XXI. 
And  here  and  there,  as  up  the  crags  you 

spring,  [path; 

Mark  many  rude-carved  crosses  near  the 
Yet  deem  not  these  devotion's  offering — 


These   are   memorials   frail  of  murderous 

wrath: 
For  wheresoe'er  the  shrieking  victim  hath 
Pour*d  forth  his  blood  beneath  the  assassin's 

knife. 
Some  hand  erects  a  cross  of  mouldering  lath ; 
And  grove  and  glen  with  thousand  such  are 

rife 
Throughout  this  purple  land,wbere  law  secures 

not  life!* 

XXII. 

On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath. 
Are  domes  where  whilome  kings  did  make 
repair:  [breathe; 

But  now  the  wild  flowers  round  them  only 
Yet  ruin'd  splendor  still  is  lingering  there. 
And  yonder  towers  the  Prince's  palace  fair : 
There  thou,  too,Vathek  If  England's  wealth- 
iest son. 
Once  form'd  thy  Paradise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  Wealth  her  mightiest  deeds 
hath  done,  [to  shun. 

Meek  Peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont 
XXIII. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  plea- 
sure plan,  [brow; 
Beneath  yon    mountain's    ever  beauteous 
But  now,  as  iHa  thing  unblest  by  Man, 
Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  as  lone  as«t|iou! 
Here  giant  weeds  a  passage  scarce  allow 
To  halls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide; 
Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  how 
Vain  are  the  pleasaunces  on  earth  supplied; 
Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle 
tide. 

XXIV. 

Behold  the  hall  where  chiefs  were  late  con- 
vened!{ 
Oh !  dome  displeasing  unto  British  eye ! 
With  diadem  hight  foolscap,  lo !  a  fiend, 
A  little  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly. 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  array'd,  and  by 
His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll. 


^  •  The  conreiit  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Punishment,"  Nossa 
"^^^ara  dt  Ptna,  on  die  summit  of  die  rock.  Below,  at 
one  distance,  is  the  Cork  Convent,  where  St.  Honorius 
log  bis  den,  over  wbkh  is  his  epitaph.  From  the  hills, 
he  sea  add^  to  the  heauty  of  the  view. 


*  It  ii  a  well-known  &ct  that  in  the  year  x8o^  the  as- 
sassinations in  the  streets  of  Lisbcm  and  its  vidmty  were 
not  confined  by  the  Portuguese  to  their  countrymen,  but 
that  Englishmen  were  dauy  butchered;  and  so  far  from 
redress  being  obtained,  we  were  requested  not  to  inter- 
,  fere  if  we  perceived  any  compatriot  defending  himself 
against  his  allies.  I  was  once  stopped  b  the  way  to  the 
theatre  at  eight  o'clock  in  die  evenmg,  when  the  streets 
were  not  more  empty  dian  they  generally  are  at  that 
hour,  opposite  to  an  (^>en  slum,  and  in  a  carriage  with  a 
friend:  nad  we  not  fortunately  beoa  armed,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  we  should  have  "  adorned  a  tale  " 
instead  of  telUng  one. 

t  Mr.  Beckibrd,  author  of  Vathdc 

X  The  Convention  of  Clntra  was  signed  in  the  palace 
nf  the  Marchese  Marialva. 
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Where   blazon'd    glare    names   known   to 

chivalry, 
And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  roll, 
Whereat  the  Urchin  points  and  laughs  with 

all  his  soul. 

XXV. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  fuil'd  the  knights  in  Marialva's  dome: 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  ihad)  he  them  be- 
guiled, 
And  tum*d  a  nation*s  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 
Here  Folly    dash'd   to   earth   the   victor's 

plume. 
And  Policy  regained  what  arms  had  lost: 
For  chiefs   like  ours   in  vain  may  laurels 

bloom  I 

Woe  to  the  conquering,  not  the  conquered 

host,  [coast 

Since  baffled  Triumph  droops  on  Lusitania*s 

XXVI. 

And  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 
Britannia  sickens,  Cintral  at  thy  name; 
■  And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  fret. 
And  fain  would  blush,  if  blush  they  could, 

for  shame. 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim! 
Will  not  our  own  and  fellow-nations  sneer, 
To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their 

fame. 
By  foes  in  fight  overthrown,  yet  victors  here, 
Where  Scorn  her  finger  points  through  many 

a  coming  year? 

XXVII, 

So  deem*d  the  Childe,  as  o*er  the  mountains 
Did  take  his  way  in  solitary  guise :  [he 

Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to 

flee. 

More  restless  than  the  swallow  in  the  skies : 
Though  here  awhile  he  leam*d  to  moralize. 
For  Meditation  fix*d  at  times  on  him; 
And  conscious  Reason  whisper'd  to  despise 
His  early  youth  misspent  in  maddest  whim; 
but  as  he  gazed  on  truth,  his  aching  eyes  grew 

dim. 

xxvin. 
Tp  horse!  to  horse!  he  quits,  forever  quits 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his 
Again  be  rouses  from  his  moping  fits,  [soul ; 
But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowl. 
Onward  he  flies,  nor  fix'd  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage; 
And  o'er  him  many  changing  scenes  must 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage,  froll^ 
Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  experience 


sage. 


XXIX. 
Yet  Mafra  shall  one  moment  claim  delay. 
Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusians'  luckless 
queen;  [ray, 

And  church  and  court  did  mingle  their  ar- 
And  mass  and  revel  were  alternate  seen; 
Lurdlings  and  freres — ill-sorted  fry,  I  ween! 
But  here  the  Babylonian  whore  had  built* 
A  dome,  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious 
sheen,  [spilt, 

Tl?at  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  hath 
And  bow  the  knee  to  Pomp  that  loves  to  gar- 
nish guilt. 

XXX. 

0*er  vales  that  teem  with  fruits,  romantic 

hills, 
(Oh  that  such  hills  upheld  a  free-bom  race!) 
whereon  to  gaze  the  eye  with  joyaunce  fills, 
Childe   Harold   wends    through    many   a 

pleasant  place.  [chase, 

Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to 

trace. 
Oh,  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to 

share. 

XXXI. 

More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede. 
And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend: 
Immense  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed! 
Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withouten  end, 
Spain's  realms  appear,  whereon  her  shep- 
herds tend  [knows — 
Flocks,  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the  trader 
Now  must  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend; 
For  Spain  is  compass'd  by  unyielding  foes. 
And  all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  Subjec- 
tion's woes. 

xxxii. 
Where  Lusitania  and  her  Sister  meet, 
Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  di- 
vide? 
Or  e'er  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet. 
Doth  Ts^o  interpose  his  mighty  tide? 
Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  craggy  pride? 
Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall? — 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 
Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall. 
Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's  land 
from  Gaul. 


*  The  extent  of  Mafira  is  prodigious;  it  contains  a  pal- 
ace, convent,  and  most  superb  church.  The  six  organs 
are  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld,  in  point  of  decona- 
tion:  we  did  not  hear  them,  but  were  told  that  tibelr 
tones  were  correqxmdent  to  their  qilezidor.  Mafins  k 
termed  the  Escurial  of  PortugaL 
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XXXIII. 
Bat  these  between  a  silver  strenmlet  glides, 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguisheth  the  brook, 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant 

sides. 

Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook, 
And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look. 
That  pea(:eful  still  'twixt  bitterest  foemen 

flow; 
FcNT  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke : 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference 

know  [low.* 

Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the 

XXXIV. 

Bat  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far  been 

pass*d. 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along 
In  snllen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast, 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among. 
Whilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 
Of  Moor  and  Knight,  in  mailed  splendor 

drest;  [the  strong; 

Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk 

The  Paynim  t\irban  and  the  Christian  crest 

Mix'd  on  the  bleeding  stream,  by  floating 

hosts  oppress'd. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  lovely  Spain!  renown'd,  romantic  land ! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagio  bore, 
When  Cava*s-|"  traitor-sire  first  called  the 
band  [gore? 

That  dyed  thy  mountain -streams  with  Gothic 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of 

yore 
Waved  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale. 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore? 
Red  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  cres- 
cent pale,  (matrons'  wail. 
^Tiile  Afric's   echoes  thrill'd  with  Moorish 
XXXVI. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  tale? 
Ah!  such,  alas,  the  hero's  amplest  fate! 
When  granite  moulders,  and  when  records 

fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  bis  dubious  date. 


*  As  I  found  the  Portuguese,  jo  I  have  characterised 
tbem.  That  they  are  nnce  improved,  at  least  in  cour- 
age.  b  evident.  The  late  expk)it6  of  Lord  Wellington 
We  effaced  the  follies  of  Cintra.  He  has  indeed  done 
vooders;  h«>  has  perhaps  chanf^ed  the  character  of  a  na^ 
t)M,  reconciled  rival  supentittons,  and  baffled  an  enemy 
who  never  retreated  before  his  predecessors. — x8xa. 

,  t  Count  J  uUan's  daughter,  the  H  elen  of  Spain.  Pela- 
giut  preserved  his  independence  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Aitunas,  and  the  descendants  of  his  followers,  after  some 
» completed  their  struggle  by  the  conquest  of 


Pride!  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine 

estate. 
See  how  the  Mighty  shrink  into  a  song ! 
Can  Volume,   Pillar,  Pile,   preserve   thee 

great? 
Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple  tongue. 
When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History 

does  thee  wrong? 

XXXVII. 

Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain!  awake!  advance! 
Lo !  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries. 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance. 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies : 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she  flies. 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine's 

roar! 
In  every  peal  she  calls — **  Awake,  arise!" 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore. 
When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia's 

shore? 

xxxvin. 
Hark!  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreads 

ful  note? 
Sounds  not  the  clang   of  conflict   on   the 

heath? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  be« 

neath 
Tyrants   and  tyrants*    slaves? — the  fires  of 

death,  [rock 

The  bale-fires  flash  on  high: — from  rock  to 
Each   volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to 

breathe: 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc, 
Red  battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel 

the  shock. 

XXXIX. 

Lo !  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands. 
His  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun. 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands. 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  he  glares  upon ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet  [done; 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are 
For  on  this  morn  three  potent  nations  meet. 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems 
most  sweet. 

XL. 
By  Heaven !  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother 

there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  mix'd  embroidery. 
Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air! 
What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from 

their  lair,  [preyl 

And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the 
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All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share : 
The  Grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away, 
And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their 
array. 

XLI. 

Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice ;  [high ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue 

skies :  [Victory  I 

The  shouts  are    France,    Spain,   Albion, 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain. 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to 

gain. 

xui. 
There  shall  they  rot — Ambition's  honor'd 

fools !  [clay ! 

Yes,  Honor  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their 
Vain  Sophistry !  in  these  behold  the  tools. 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  paye  their 

way 
With  human  hearts — to  what? — a  dream 

aloue.  [sway  ? 

Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their 

Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own. 

Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone 

by  bone  ? 

XLIII.    ■ 
O  Albuera,  glorious  field  of  grief!     [steed, 
As  o*er  thy  plain  the  Pilgrim  prickM  his 
Who  could  foresee  thee,  in  a  space  so  brief, 
A  scene  where  mingling  foes  should  boast 

and  bleed?  [meed 

Peace  to  the  perishM!  may  the  warrior's 
And  tears  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong ! 
Till  others  fall  where  other  chieftains  lead. 
Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping 

throng,  [sient  song. 

And  shine  in  worthless  lays,  the  theme  of  tran- 

XLIV. 

Enough  of  Battle's  minions !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for 

fame: 
Fame  that  will  scarce  reanimate  their  day. 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single 

name. 
In  sooth,  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings  I  for  their  coun- 
try's good,  [shame; 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  proved  her 
Perish'd,  perchance,  in  some  domestic  feud. 
Or  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  Rapine's  path 
pursued. 


XLV. 

Full  swiftly  Harold  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  Sevilla  triumphs  unsubdued: 
Yet  is  she  free — the  spoiler's  wish'd-for  prey  I 
Soon,  soon   shall  Conquest's  fiery  foot  in- 
trude, [rude. 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces 
Inevitable  hour!     'Gainst  fate  to  strive 
Where  Desolation  plants  her  famish'd  brood 
Is  vain,  or  Ilion,  Tyre,  might  yet  survive, 
And  Virtue  vanquish  all,  and  Murder  cease 
to  thrive. 

XLVl. 

But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom. 
The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  con- 
sume, [wounds; 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country's 
Nor  hear  War's  clarion,  but  Love's  rebeck 

sounds; 
Here  Folly  still  her  votaries  enthralls. 
And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  mid- 

ni|;ht  rounds: 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  Capitals, 
Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  totter- 
ing walls. 

XLVU. 

Not  so  the  rustic :  with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar. 
Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate. 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  beneath  soft  Eve's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  castanet:  [mar, 
Ah,  monarchs!  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye 
Not  in  the  toils  of  Glory  would  ye  fret; 
The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  Man 

be  happy  yet. 

XLVin. 
How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer? 
Of  love,  romance,  devotion  is  his  lay. 
As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to 

cheer. 
His  quick  bells  wildly  jingling  on  the  way? 
No !  as  he  speeds  he  chants  "Viva  el  Rcy  !"• 
And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy^ 
The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day 


•  «*  Viva  el  Rey  Fenumdol"  Long  live  Kiog  Ferdi* 
nandl  fe  the  chorus  of  most  of  the  Soanish  mtriotk 
songs.  They  are  chiefly  in  dispraise  of  the  old  King 
Charles,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  have 
heard  many  of  them:  tome  of  the  airs  are  beautifiiL 
Don  Manuel  Godoy.  the  Principe  dt  U  Pom,  of  an 
andent  but  decayed  fiunily,  was  bom  at  Badi^  on  the 
frontiers  of  PortugaU  and  was  originally  in  the  ranks  ol 
the  Spanish  guarcb ;  till  his  person  attracted  the  qoecnl 
eyes,  and  ratted  him  to  the  dukedom  of  Akudii^  ftc 
&c.  It  is  to  this  man  that  the  Spaniards  onivenallyiin* 
pule  the  ruin  of  their  cotmtry. 
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When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  black- 
eyed  boy,  [terate  joy. 
And  gore-faced  Treason  sprung  from  her  adul- 

XLIX. 

On  yon  long  level  plain,  at  distance  crown'd 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  turrets 

rest,  [ground; 

Wide  scattered  hoof-marks  dint  the  wounded 
And,  scathed    by    fire,   the    greensward's 

darkened  vest 
Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia's  guest: 
Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and 

the  host,  [nest; 

Here  the  brave  peasant  storm'd  the  dragon's 

Still  does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  boast, 

And  points  to  yonder  cliffs,  which  oft  were 

won  and  lost. 


And  whomsoe'er  along  the  path  you  meet 
Bears  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue,* 
Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom 

to  greet: 
Woe  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  view 
Without  of  loyalty  this  token  true : 
Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke; 
And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  foemen  rue. 
If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  cloke. 
Could  blunt  the  sabre's  edge,  or  clear  the  can- 
non's smoke. 

LI. 
At  every  torn  Morena's  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load; 
And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight. 
The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road. 
The  bristling  palisade,  the  fosse  o'erflow'd, 
Thestation'd  biands,  the  never-vacant  watch. 
The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd, 
The  holster'd  steed  beneath  the  shed  of 
thatch,  [nutch, 

Tbe  ball-piled  pyramid,f   the  ever-olazing 

ui. 
Portend  the  deeds  to  come : — but  he  whose 

nod  [sway. 

Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their 
A  moment  pauseth  ere  he  lifts  the  rod; 
A  little  moment  deigneth  to  delay; 
Soon  will  his  legions  sweep  through  these 

their  way;  [wbrld 

The  West  must  own  the  Scourger  of  the 


•  The  red  cockade,  wtth  "  Fernando  VII."  in  the 
cetjire. 

t  AU  who  have  teen  a  battery  will  recollect  the 
pjnmndal  fom  in  which  diot  and  shell  are  iriled.  The 
atena  Moreoa  was  fortified  in  every  defile  through 
which  I  pMMd  in  my  way  to  Spahu 


Ah,  Spain !  how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning- 
day,  [imfurl'd, 

"When  soars  Gaul's  Vulture,  with  his  wings 
And  thou  shalt  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to 
Hades  hurl'd. 

LHI. 

And  must  they  fall — the  young,  the  proud, 
the  brave —  ^ome  reign? 

To  swell   one    bloated    Chiefs   unwhole- 

No  step  between  submission  and  a  grave? 

The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain? 

And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  or- 
dain 

Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal  ? 

Is  all  that  desperate  Valor  acts  in  vain? 

And  Counsel  sage,  and  patriotic  Zeal, 
The  Veteran's  skill.  Youth's  fire,  and  Man- 
hood's heart  of  steel? 

LIV. 
Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused. 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar. 
And,  all  unsex'd,  the  anlace  hath  espoused. 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of 

war? 
And  she, whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar 
Appall'd,  an  owlet's  larum  chill'd  with  dread. 
Now  views  the  column -scattering  bay'net  jar. 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm 

dead  [quake  to  tread. 

Stalks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might 

LV. 

Ve  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale. 
Oh!  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 
Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal- 
black  veil. 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  Lady's  bower. 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's 

power. 
Her  fairy  form,with  more  than  female  grace. 
Scarce  would  you   deem   that   Saragoza's 

tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger's  Gorgon  face. 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's 
fearful  chase. 

LVI. 

Her  lover  sinks — ^she  sheds  no  iU-timedtear, 

Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal  post; 

Her  fellows  flee — she  checks  their  base  ca- 
reer; 

The  foe  retires — she  headsthe  sallying  host: 

Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghost  ? 

Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall  ? 

What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flush'd  hope 
is  lost  ?  r^  T 
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Who  hung  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 
Foil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  battered 
waU?» 

LVII. 

Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amazons, 
But  form'd  for  all  the  witching  arts  of  love : 
Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate  her  sons, 
And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 
'lis  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove, 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate; 
In  softness  as  in  firmness  far  above 
Remoter  females,  famed  for  sickening  prate; 
Her  mind   is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  per- 
chance as  great 
Lvm. 
The  seal  Love's  dimpling  finger  hath  im- 
press'd  [touch  ;t 

Denotes  how  soil  that  chin  which  bears  his 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  their 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such :  [nest, 
Her  glance,  how  wildly  beautiful !  how  much 
Hath  Phoebus  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoil  her 
cheek,  [ous  clutch! 

Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amor- 
Who  round  the  North  for  paler  dames  would 
seek?  [wan  and  weak! 

How  poor  their  forms  appear!  how  languid, 

Match  me,  ye  climes!  which  poets  love  to 

laud; 
Match  me,  ye  harems  of  the  land!  where  now 
I  strike  my  strain,^  far  distant,  to  appla^id 
Beauties  that  even  a  cynic  must  avow ! 
Match  me  those  Houris,  whom  ye  scarce 

allow  [wind. 

To  taste  the  gale  lest  Love  should  ride  the 
With    Spain's  dark-glancing   daughters — 

deign  to  know, 
There  your  wise  Prophet's  paradise  we  find, 
His  black-eyed  maids  of  Heaven  angelically 

kind. 

LX. 
Oh  thou,  Parnassus!  whom  I  now  survey,§ 
Not  in  the  frenzy  of  a  dreamer's  eye. 
Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay,  [sky, 
But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native 


*  Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  Maidof  Saragosa,  who 
b]r  her  valor  elevated  herself  to  the  highest  rcoik  of  he- 
roines. When  the  author  was  at  Seville,  she  walked 
daily  on  the  Prado,  decorated  with  medah  and  orders, 
by  command  of  the  Junta. 

t  "  Sigilla  in  memo  iropressa  Amoris  dwitulo 

Vcstigio  demonstrant  mollitudinem.''— AuL.  Obl. 

I  This  stanza  was  written  io  Turkey. 

I  These  stanzas  were  written  in  (Jastri  (Debhos),  at 
the  foot  of  Pamaasus,  now  called  AiMcvpa  (Liakura), 
Dec,  1809. 


In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  I 
What  marvel  if  I  thus  es.say  to  sing? 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  Echoes  with  his 
string,  [will  wave  her  wing. 

Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse 

LXI. 

Oft  have  I  .dream'dof  Thee!  whose  glori- 
ous name  [lore! 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divincst 
And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis^  alas,  with  shame 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 
When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee; 
Not  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar, 
But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Theel 

LXH. 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have 
been,  [lot, 

Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their 
Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallow'd  scene, 
Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it 
not?  [grot, 

Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his 
And  thou,  the  Muses'  seat,  art  now  their 

grave. 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodi- 
ous wave, 

LXin. 
Of  thee  hereafter. — Ev'n  amidst  my  strain 
I  tum'd  aside  to  pay  my  homage  here; 
Forgot  the   land,   the  sons,  the  maids  of 

Spain; 
Her  fate,  to  every  free-bora  bosom  dear; 
And  hail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a 

tear. 

Now  to  my  theme —  but  from  thy  holy  haunt 

Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear; 

Yield   me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless 

plant,  [vaunt. 

Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem'd  an  idle 

LXIV. 

But  ne'er  didst  thou,  fair    Mount!  when 

Greece  was  young. 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir; 
Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  than  mortal 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire   [fire. 
The  song  of  love  than  Andalusia'a  maids, 
Nurst  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire: 
Ah !  that  to  these  were  given  such  peaceful 
shades  [her  glades. 

As  Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  Glory  fiy 
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LXV. 

Fair  is  proud  Seville;  let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient 
But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant  coast,  [days.* 
Calls  forth  a  sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise. 
Ab,  Vice!  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways  I 
While  boyish  blood  is  mantling,  who  can 
The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaze?  ['scape 
A  Cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape, 
And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive 
shape. 

LXVI. 

When  Paphos  fell  by  Time^-accursed  Time  \ 
The  Queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to 

thee —  [clime; 

The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  warm  a 
And  Venusy  constant  to  her  native  sea. 
To  nought  else  constant,  hither  deign'd  to 

flee,  [white; 

And  fix'd  her  shrine  within  these  walls  of 

Though  not  to  one  dome  circumscribeth  she 

Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 

A  thousand  altars  rise,  forever  blazing  bright. 

LXVII. 

From  mom  till  night,  from  night  till  startled 

Mom 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  revel's  laughing  crew. 
The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland  worn; 
Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new, 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes.     A  long  adieu 
He  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  stojouras: 
Nought  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  bums, 
Aad  love  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour 

by  turns. 

Lxvra. 
The  Sabbath  comes,  a  day  of  blessed  rest; 
What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore? 
Lo!  it  is  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast:  [roar? 
Hark!  heard  you  not  the  forest  monarch's 
Crashing  the  lance,  he  snufls  the  spouting 

gore  [horn : 

Of  man  and  steed,  o'erthrown  beneath  his 
The  throng'd  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for 

more;  [torn. 

Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entrails  freshly 

Xor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  ev'n  affects  to 

mourn. 

LXDC. 

The  seventh  day  this;  the  jubilee  of  man. 
London  1  right  well  thou  know'st  the  day  of 

prayer; 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  washed  artisan. 
And  smug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air; 


•  Sevflle  WM  the  Hispalis  of  the  Ronams. 


Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse 

chair,  [whirl ; 

And  humblest  gig,  through  sundry  suburbs 

To  Hampstead,  Brentford,  Harrow,  make 

repair; 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl. 
Provoking  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestrian 
churl, 

LXX. 

Some  o'er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribbon'd  fair. 
Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly;  [Ware, 
Some  Richmond -hill  ascend,  some  scud  to 
And  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 
Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades,  the  reason  why?* 
'Tis  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  Horn, 
Grasp'd  in  the  holy  hand  of  Mystery, 
In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids 
are  sworn,  [dance  till  mom. 

And  consecrate  the  oath  with  draught,  and 

LXXI. 

All  have  their  fooleries — not  alike  are  thine. 
Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea! 
Soon  as  the  matin  bell  proclaimeth  nine. 
Thy  saint  adorers  count  the  rosary:  [free 
Much  is  the  Virgin  teased  to  shrive  them 
(Well  do  1  ween  the  only  virgin  there)  [be; 
From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen 
Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  fare: 
Young,  old,  high,  low,  at  once  the  same  diver- 
sion share. 

LXXII« 
The  lists  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  clear'd. 
Thousands  on. thousands  piled  are  seated 
round;  [heard, 

Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet's  note  is 
Ne  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is  found : 
Here  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames 
Skill'd  in  the  ogle  of  a  roguish  eye,  [abound. 
Yet  ever  well  inclined  to  heal  the  wound; 
None  through  their  cold  disdain  are  doom'd 
to  die,  [archery. 

As  moon-strucic  bards  complain,  by  Love's  sad 


Hush'd  is  the  din  of  tongues — bn  gallant 

steeds,  [poised  lance. 

With  milk-white  crest,  gold  spur,  and  light- 


*  This  waa  written  at  Thebes,  and  consequently  in  the 
best  situation  for  asking  and  answering  such  a  question  ; 
not  as  the  birthplace  of  Pindar,  but  as  the  capital  of 
Bceotia.  where  the  first  riddle  was  propounded  and 
solved. 

The  poet  alludes  to  a  burlesque  oath,  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  administer  to  guests  of  the  lower  classes  «t  the 
H^hgate  public-houses.  It  was  uttered  over  a  pair  of 
horns.  ITic  oath  was  "  never  to  eat  brown  bread  if  he 
could  get  white,  never  to  drink  smalt  beer  when  he 
could  get  strong/'  &c..  &c.:  with  the  saving  clause, 
"  unless  he  preferred  the  cootrary."   ^^^\r> 
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Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds, 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance; 
Rich  are  their  scarfs,  their  chargers  featly 

prance; 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day, 
The  crowd's  loud  shout,  and  ladies'  lovely 

glance, 
Best  prize  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away. 
And  all  that  kings  or  chiefs  e'er  gain  their 

toils  repay. 

LXXIV. 

In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  array'd, 
But  all  afoot,  the  light-limb'd  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds;  but  not  before 
The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed 
o*er,  [speed : 

Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his 
His  arms  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed — 
Alas !  too  oft  condemned  for  him  to  bear  and 
bleed. 

LXXV. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion;   lo!   the  signal 

falls. 
The  den  expands,  and  Expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle's  peopled  walls. 
Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty 

brute,  [foot, 

And  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe: 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front, 

to  suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail;  red  rolls  his  eye's  dilated  glow. 

LXXVI. 

Sudden  he  stops;  his  eye  is  fix'd;  away, 
Away,  thou  heedless  boy !  prepare  the  spear; 
Now  is  thy  time  to  perish,  oi^  display 
The  ikill  that  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 
With  well-timed  croupe  the  nimble  coursers 

veer; 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he 

goes;  [clear: 

Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent 
He   flies,  he   wheels,  distracted   with   his 

throes :  [ings  speak  his  woes. 

Dart  follows  dart;  lance,  lance;  loud  bellow- 

LXXVII. 

Again  he  comes;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail. 
Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  horse; 
Though  man   and   man's   avenging   arms 

assail. 
Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 


One  gallant  steed  is  stretch'd  a  mangled 

corse; 
Another,  hideous  sight!  unseam'd  appears, 
His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting  source; 
Though  death-struck,  still  his  feeble  frame 

he  rears;  [harm'd  he  bears. 

Staggering,   but  stemming  all,  his  lord  im- 
Lxxvm. 
Foil'd,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the 

last. 
Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay. 
Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray;  [brast, 
And  now  the  Matadores  around  him  play, 
Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready 

brand;  [ing  way— 

Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thunder- 
Vain  rage!  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge 

hand,  [the  sand! 

Wraps  his  fierce  eye — 'tis  past — he  sinks  upon 

LXXIX. 

Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the 
spine. 

Sheathed  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 

He  stops — he  starts — disdaining  to  decline; 

Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries. 

Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle  dies. 

The  decorated  car  appears — on  high 

The  corse  is  piled — sweet  sight  for  vulgar 
eyes —  ^hy, 

Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as 
Hurl  the  dark  bull  along,  scarce  seen  in  dash- 
ing by. 

LXXX. 

Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  invites 
The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanish 

swain : 
Nurtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  pain. 
What  private  feuds  the  troubled  village  stain ! 
Though  now   one   phalanx'd  host  should 

pieet  the  foe. 
Enough,  alas  I  in  humble  honies  remain. 
To  meditate  'gainst  friends  the  secret  blow, 
For  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life's 

warm  stream  must  flow. 

LXXXI. 

But  Jealousy  has  fled :  his  bars,  his  bolts. 
His  wither'd  sentinel.  Duenna  sagel 
And  all  whereat  the  generous  soul  revolts. 
Which  the  stem  dotard  deem'd  he  could 
encage,  [age. 

Have  pass'd  to  darkness  with  the  vanish'd 
Who  late  so  free  as  Spanish  girls  were  seen 
(Ere  War  uprose  in  Ihs  volcanic  rage). 
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With   braided   tresses   bounding    o*cr   the 

green,  [loving  Queen? 

While  on  the  gay  dance  shone  Night's  lover- 

LXXXII. 

Oh!  many  a  time  and  oft  had  Harold  loved, 
Or  dream 'd  he  loved,  since   Rapture  is  a 

dream.  • 

But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved, 
For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream : 
And  lately  had  he  leam'd  with  truth  to  deem 
Love  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings: 
How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he 

seem,  [springs* 

Full    from    the   fount    of   Joy*s    delicious 

Some  bitter  o*er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom 

flings. 

LXXXIII. 

Yet  to  the  beauteous  form  he  was  not  blind, 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  it  moves  the 
Not  that  Philosophy  on  such  a  mind  [wise, 
E'er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awful  eyes. 
But  Passion  raves  itself  to  rest,  or  flies; 
And   Vice,  that   digs  her  own  voluptuous 

tomb. 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise; 
Pleasure's     pall'd    victim!     life-abhorring 

gloom  [ing  doom. 

Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  curst  Cain's  unrest - 

LXXXIV. 

Still  he  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng; 
But  view'd  them  not  with  misanthropic  hate : 
Fain  would  he  now  have  join'd  the  dance, 

the  song;  [fete? 

But  who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his 
Nooght  that  he  saw  bis  sadness  could  abate : 
Yet  once  he  struggled  'gainst  the  demon's 

sway. 
And  as  in  Beauty's  bower  he  pensive  sate, 
Pour'd  forth  this  unpremeditated  lay, 
**o  charms  as  fair  as  those  that  soothed  his 

happier  day. 

TO  INEZ. 

Nay,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow, 

Alas !  I  cannot  smile  again : 
Yet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Shouldst  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain. 

And  dost  thou  ask  what  secret  woe 
I  bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth? 

And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know 
A  pang  ev'n  thou  must  fail  to  soothe? 


*  "  Medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgit  amari  aliqnkl  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat." 

Luc. 


It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate. 
Nor  low  Ambition's  honors  lost. 

That  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state. 
And  fly  from  all  I  prized  the  most: 

It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 
From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see: 

To  me  no  pleasure  Beauty  brings; 

Thine  ey«s  have  scarce  a  charm  for  me. 

It  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom 
The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore, 

That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 
But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. 

What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee? 

To  zones,  though  more  and  more  remote. 
Still,  still  pursues,  where'er  I  be. 

The  blight  of  life— the  demon  Thought! 

Yet  others  wrapt  in  pleasure  seem, 
And  taste  of  all  that  I  forsake : 

Oh !  may  they  still  of  transport  dream, 
And  ne'er,  at  least  like  me,  awake! 

Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  go. 
With  many  a  retrospection  curst; 

And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 

Whate'er  betides,  I've  known  the  worst. 

What  is  that  worst?     Nay,  do  not  ask- — 
In  pity  from  the  search  forbear: 

Smile  on — nor  venture  to  unmask      [there. 
Man's  heart,  and  view   the    Hell   that's 

LXXXV. 

Adieu,  fair  Cadiz!  yea,  a  long  adieu!  [stood? 
Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  have 
When  all  were  changing,  thou  alone  wen 
First  to  be  free,  and  last  to  be  subdued,  [true. 
And  if  amidst  a  scene,  a  shock  so  rude. 
Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud  :♦  [dye. 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  Nobility; 
None  hugg'd  a  conqueror's  chain  save  fallen 
Chivalry ! 

LXXXVI. 

Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her 
fate!  [free: 

They  fighf  for  freedom,  who  were   never 
A  kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state. 
Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treachery ;  [flee, 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nought  but 

life. 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  Liberty; 


*  Alluding  to  die  conduct  and  death  of  Solano,  the 
governor  oiCadiz.  in  May,  x8oo.  t 

^  oogle 
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Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife, 
War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  **  War  even  to  the 
knife!"* 

LXXXVII. 

Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards 

know, 
Go,  read  whatever  is  writ  of  bloodiest  strife : 
Whate'er  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  foreign 

foe 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man's  life: 
From  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife. 
War  mouldeth  there  each  weapon   to   his 

need — 
So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife. 
So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed, 
So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorse- 
less deed ! 

LXXXVIII. 
Flows  there  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  dead? 
Look  o'er  the  ravage  of  the  reeking  plain; 
Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red ; 
Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  slain. 
Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain, 
Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-bird's  maw; 
Let  their  bleach'd  bones,  and  blood's  un- 

bleaching  stain, 
Long  mark  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe, 
Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes 
we  saw ! 

LXXXIX. 

Nor  yet,  alas,  the  dreadful  work  is  done; 
Fresh  legions  pour  adown  the  Pyrenees: 
It  deepens  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun. 
Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 
Fall'n  nations  gaze  on  Spain:  if  freed,  she 

frees 
More  than  her  fell  Pizarros  once  enchain'd 
Strange  retribution !  now  Columbia's  ease 
Repaire  the  wrongs  that  Quito's  sons  sus- 

lain'd,  [unrestrain'd. 

While  o'er  the  parent  clime  prowls  Murder 


Not  all  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed. 
Not  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa's  fight, 
Not  Albuera  lavish  of  the  dead. 
Have  won  for  Spain  her  well-asserted  right. 
When  shall  her  Olive-Branch  be  free  from 
blight?  [ing  toil? 

When  shall  she  breathe  her  from  the  blosh- 
llow  many  a  doubtiul  day  shall  sink  in  night. 


*  Palalbx's  answer  to  the  French  general  at  the  siege 
of  Saragoxa. 


£re  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil. 
And  Freedom's  stranger-tree  grow  native  of 
the  soil! 

xci. 
And  thou,  my  friend!* since  unavailing  woe 
Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the 
,  strain — 

Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 
Pride  might  forbid  e'en  Friendship  to  com- 
plain : 
But  thus  unlaurel'd  to  descend  in  vain. 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast. 
And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain. 
While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest! 
What  hadst  thou  done,  to  sink  so  peacefully 
to  rest? 

XCII. 
Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem'd  the 
most!  [dear! 

Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left  so 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  forever  lost. 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here! 
And  Morn  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
Of  Consciousness  awaking  to  her  woes, 
And  Fancy  hover  o'er  thy  bloodless  bier. 
Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  rose. 
And  mourn 'd  and  mourner  lie  united  in  repose. 

XCIII. 

Here  is  one  fytte  of  Harold's  pilgrimage: 
Ye  who  of  him  may  further  seek  to  know. 
Shall  find  some  tidings  in  a  future  page, 
If  he  that  rhymeth  now  may  scribble  moc. 
Is  this  too  much?   Stern  Critic,  say  not  so: 
Patience !  and  ye  shall  bear  what  he  beheld 
In  other  lands  where  he  was  doom'd  to  go; 
Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld, 
Ere  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous 
hands  were  quell'd. 

*  llie  Honorable  John  Wingfield,  of  the  Guards,  who 
died  of  a  fever  at  Ckninbra  (May  xi,  i8xz}.  I  had  known 
hhn  ten  years,  die  better  half  of  his  life,  and  the  hap- 
piest part  of  mine.  In  the  short  space  of  one  month  I 
have  lost  ktr  who  gave  me  being,  and  most  of  those  who 
had  made  that  bong  tolerable.  To  me  the  liaes  of 
Young  are  no  fiction:— 
"  Insatiate  archerl  coukl  not  one  sufficeT 

lliy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  waa  slain. 

And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  oiled  her  horn." 
I  should  have  ventured  a  verse  to  the  memory  of  die 
late  Charies  Skinner  Matthews,  Fellow  of  Downing  C^ 
l^e,  Cambridge,  were  he  not  too  much  above  all  pcaise 
of  mine.  His  powers  of  mind,  shown  la  the  attaiumot 
of  greater  hooors,  against  the  ableU  candidates,  dm 
those  of  any  graduate  on  record  at  Cambridge,  aave  suf- 
ficiently established  his  fiune  on  the  n>ot  where  it  was 
acQuired;  while  his  softer  qnaHtieslhre  in  the  recoHectioc 
of  mends  who  loved  htm  too  well  to  envy  hk  superiority. 
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CANTO    THE    SECOND. 


Come,  blue-eyed  maid  of  heaven! — but 

thou,  alas. 
Didst  never  yet  one  mortal  song  inspire — 
Goddess  of  Wisdom  I  here  thy  temple  was, 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire,* 
And  years  that  bade  thy  worship  to  expire : 
But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages 

slow, 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polishM 

breasts  bestow.f 

II. 
Ancient  of  days!  august  Athena!  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might?  thy  grand  in 

soul?  [things  that  were: 

Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of 
First  in  the  race  that  led  .to  Glory's  goal, 
They  won,  and  pass'd  away — is  this  the 

whole? 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour! 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 


*  Part  ci  the  Acropolis  wai  destroyed  by  the  explosion 
oC  a  magazine  during  the  Venetian  siege. 

t  We  cm  all  feel,  or  imagine,  the  t^ret  with  which 
the  mios  of  cities,  once  the  capitals  of  empires,  are  be* 
held:  the  reflections  suggested  by  such  obiects  are  too 
trite  to  require  recapitu^ion.  But  never  aid  the  lictle- 
oes  of  toon,  and  the  vanity  of  his  very  best  virtues,  of 
patriotism  to  exalt,  and  of  valor  to  defend,  his  country, 
appear  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  record  of  what 
Athens  was,  and  the  certainty  of  what  she  now  is.  This 
theatre  of  contention  between  mighty  fections,  of  the 
stn^ggles  of  orators,  the  exaltation  •  and  depoddoo  of 
tyrants,  the  triumph  and  punishment  of  generals,  is  now 
Mcome  a  scene  or  petty  intrigue  and  perpetual  disturb- 
ance, between  the  bickering  acrents  of  certain  British  no* 
bffity  and  gentry,  "llie  wfld  foxes,  the  owls,  and  ser- 
pents in  the  ruins  of  Bab^n,"  were  surely  less  degrad- 
Bf  than  such  inhabitantB.  The  Turks  have  the  plea  of 
conquest  for  their  tyranny,  and  die  Greeks  have  only 
nwred  the  fortune  of  war.  incidental  to  the  bravest;  but 
how  are  the  migfaty  fitllen,  when  two  painters  omtest 
thepttWlege  of  phmdering  the  Parthenon,  and  triumph 
ta  tnm,  according  to  the  tenor  ofeachsucceeding  firman  I 
SyQa  cotjdd  but  punish,  Philip  subdue,  and  Xerxes  bum 
A^ens;  but  it  remained  for  the  paltry  antiquarian,  and 
his  despicable  agents,  to  render  her  contemptible  as 
himself  and  Lis  pursuits.  Ilie  Parthenon,  before  its  de- 
struction, in  part,  by  fire  during  the  Venetian  siege,  had 
been  a  teropCe,  a  church,  and  a  mosque.  In  each  pomt 
of  view  it  ts  an  object  of  regard:  it  changed  its  wor- 
shippers: but  still  it  was  a  place  of  worship  thrice  sacred 
to  devotioa;  its  violation  b  a  triple  sacrifice.  But— 
"  Man,  proud  man, 

Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority. 

Plays  such  fimtastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven 

As  make  the  angels  weep." 


Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  moulder- 
ing tower,  [of  power. 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  grey  flits  the  shade 

lU. 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise !  approach  you  here  I 
Come — but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn; 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre! 
Abode'of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  burn. 
Even  gods  must  ^ield — religions  take  their 

turn :  fcreeds 

Twas  Jove's — 'tis    Mahomet's;  and   other 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall 

learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope 

is  built  on  reeds. 


Bound  to  the   earth,  he   lifts  his   eyes  to 

heaven — 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing,  to  know 
Thou  art?     Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given. 
That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go. 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  re- 
gion, so  fskies? 
On  earth   no  more,  but  mingled  with  the 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future^joy  and  woe? 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies : 
That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homi- 
lies. 

V. 

Or  burst  the  vanish *d  Hero's  lofty  mound; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  :♦ 
He  fell,  and  falling  nations  mourn'd  around : 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands 

weeps. 
Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appeared,  as  records  tell. 
Remove  yon   skull  from  out  the  scatter'd 


Is  that  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell? 
Why,  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shat- 
ter'd  cell! 


♦It  was  not  always  the  custom  of  Ae  Greeks  to  bum 
their  dead;  the  greater  Ajax,  in  particular,  was  interred 
entire.    Almost  all  the  chie^  became  gods  after  their 

i^l< 
annual  games  near  his  tomb,  or  festivals  in  honor  of  his 


decease:  and  he  was  indeed  nqzlected  who  had  not 


!  go- 
ted  ^ 


Imemnry  by  his  countrymen,  as  Achilles,  firasidaa,  &c., 
I  and  at  last  even  Antinous,  whose  death  was  as  heroic  &» 

ihi.  m  w»  to*«o».  ,^.,.^^^  ^^  Google 
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Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall. 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul; 
Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall. 
The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul. 
Behold  through   each   lack-lustre,  eyeless 

hole. 
The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  wit. 
And   Passion's    host,    that   never   brook'd 

control; 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit? 

VII. 

Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ! 
<*  All   that   we   know   is,   nothing  can  be 

known."  [shun? 

Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot 
Each  hath  its   pang,  but   feeble   sufferers 

groan 
With  brain -born  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  Chance  or  Fate  proclaimeth 

best; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron : 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated 

guest,  •  [rest. 

But  Silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  welcome 


Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deemM,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore. 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore; 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labors 

light!  [more! 

To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no 

Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal'd  to  sight. 

The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught 

the  right ! 

DC. 

There,  thou! — whose  love  and  life,  together 

fled. 
Have  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain — 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  thee 

dead. 
When  busy  Memory  flashes  on  my  brain? 
Well — I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again. 
And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 
If  aught  of  young  Remembrance  then  re- 
Be  as  it  may  Futurity's  behest,  [main, 

For   me    'twere  bliss  enough   to   know    thy 

spirit  blest! 

X. 

Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone, 
The  marble  column's  yet  unshaken  base! 


Here,    son    of  Saturn,   was    thy    favorite 

throne;* 
Mightiest  of  many  such !  Hence  let  me  trace 
The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling-place. 
It  may  not  be :  not  ev'n  can  Fancy's  eye 
Restore  what  Time  hath  labor'd  to  deface. 
Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh ; 
Unmoved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light   Greek 

carols  by. 

XI. 
But  who,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon  fane 
On  high,  where  Pallas  linger'd,  loth  to  flee 
The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign; 
The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he? 
Blush,  Caledonia!  such  thy  son  could  be! 
England!  I  joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine: 
Thy  free-born  men  should  spare  what  once 

was  free; 
Yet  they  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine, 
And  bear  these  altars  o'er  the  long-reluctant 

brine.f 

xn. 
But  most  the  modern  Pict's  ignoble  boast. 
To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time 

hath  spared  4 
Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast. 
His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 
Is  he  whose  head  conceived,   whose  hand 

prepared. 
Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains: 
Her  sons,  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to 

guard,  pains,§ 

Yet    felt  some   portion  of  their   mother's 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  Des- 
pot's chains. 

XIU. 

What!  shall  it  e'er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears? 
Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom 
wrung. 


*The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olymptus,  of  which  atzteen 
columns,  entirely  or  marble,  yet  gurvive:  originally 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty.  These  columns,  how- 
ever, are  by  many  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Pantheon. 

tThe  ship  was  wrecked  In  the  Archipelago. 

tSee  Notes  at  the  end  dL  the  volume. 

i  I  cannot  resist  availing  myself  of  the  permiariopi  of 
my  friend  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  name  requires  no  comment 
with  the  public,  but  whose  sanction  will  add  tenfold 
weight  to  my  testimony,  to  insert  the  following  extract 
from  a  very  oblking  letter  of  his  to  roe,  as  a  note  to  the 
above  fines: — "  When  the  last  of  the  Metopes  was  taken 
from  the  Parthenon,  and.  in  moving  of  it,  great  part  of 
the  superstructure  with  one  of  the  trwlyphs  was  thrown 
down  by  the  workmen  whom  Lord  ^^m  employed,  the 
Disdar,  who  beheld  the  mischief  done  to  the  Suilding, 
took  his  pipe  from  hb  mouth,  dropped  a  tear,  and,  in  a 
supplicatmgtone  of  voice,  ssdd  to  Lusieri,  T^oc  t— I  vas 
**        le  Disdar  alluded  to  was  the  &ther  of  the 


preseat  Disdar. 
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Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears; 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia,  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a  bleeding  land : 
Yes,  she,  whose  generous  aid  her  name  en- 
dears, [hand, 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  harpy's 
Which  envious  Eld  forbore,  and  tyrants  left 
to  stand. 

xnr. 
Where   was   thine   iEgis,  Pallas!  that  ap- 
palled 
Stem  Alaric  and  Havoc  on  their  way?* 
Where  Peleus'  sou?  whom  Hell  in  vain  in- 
thralled. 
His  shade  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  day 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array!      [more. 
What!  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once 
To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey? 
Idly  he  wander'd  on  the  Stygian  shore, 
Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield 
before. 

XV. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece!  that  looks 

on  thee. 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  loved; 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shnnes 

removed 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behoved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they 

roved. 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored. 
And  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  northern 

climes  abhorr'd! 
XVI. 

But  where  is  Harold?  shall  I  then  forget 
To  urge  the  gloomy  wanderer  o'er  the  wave? 
Little  reck'd  he  of  all  that  men  regret; 
No  loved  one  now  in  feign'd  lament  could 

rave; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  gave, 
Ere  the  cold  stranger  pass'd  to  other  climes; 
Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  en- 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times,  [slave; 
And  left  without  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and 

crimes. 

XVII. 

He  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea 
Has  view'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may 
be, 


*  Aocordiag  to  Zosinns,  Minerva  and  AchOlet  frtefat- 
CBcd  Afauric  from  llie  Acropolis ;  but  others  relate  that 
th«  Gothk  Idng  was  nearly  as  mischievous  as  the  Scot- 
-   B  Chandler. 


The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight; 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right. 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o  er  the  bow, 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their 

flight. 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now. 
So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing 

prow. 

xvin. 
And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within ! 
The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy,* 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming 

din,  [high: 

When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  manned  on 
Hark  to  the  Boatswain's  call,  the  cheering 

cry!  [glides; 

While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle 

Or  schoolboy  Midshipman  that,  standing  by, 

Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides. 

And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin 

guides. 

XDC. 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain, 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant 

walks: 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks, 
Silent  and  fear'd  by  all — not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That   strict    restraint,  which  broken,  ever 

balks 
Conquest  and  fame :  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,  however  stem,  which  tends  their 

strength  to  nerve. 
XX. 
Blow!  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling 

gale!  [ray; 

Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening 
Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sail. 
That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 
Ah!  grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay. 
To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest 

breeze,  f^X* 

What  leagues  are  lost,  before  the  dawn  of 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas, 
The  flapping  sail  haul'd  down  to  halt  for  logs 

like  these ! 

XXI. 
The  moon  is  up;  by  Heaven,  a  lovely  eve! 
ix)ng  streams  of  light  o'er  dancing  waves 
expand;  [believe: 

Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land ! 
Meantime  some  rude  Arion's  restless  hand 


*To  prevent  blocks  and  qpUnters  fidling  during  action. 
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Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailorsriove;  I 

A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand,         ^ 

Or  to   some   well-known   measure    featly 

move,  [free  to  rove. 

Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they   still  were 


Through  Calpe's  straits  survey  the  steepy 

shore, 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze ! 
Lands  of  the  dark-eyed  Maid  and  dusky 

Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's  blaze: 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays, 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown. 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  her  waning 

phase ; 
But  Mauritania's  giant  shadows  frown. 
From  mountain-cliff  to  coast  descending  som- 
bre down. 


Tis  night,  when  Meditation  bids  us  feel 
"We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  an 

end: 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baffled  zeal. 
Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a 

friend.  f  to  bend. 

Who  with  the  weight  of  years  would  wish 
When  Youth  itself  survives  young  Love  and 

Joy? 
Alas!  when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend. 
Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy ! 
Ah!  happy  years!  once  more  who  would  not 

be  a  boy? 

XXIV. 

Thus  bending  o'er  the  vessel's  laving  side. 
To  gaze  on  Dian's  wave-reflected  sphere. 
The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  hope  and 
pride,  [year, 

And  flies  unconscious  o'er  each  backward 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear. 
Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possess'd 
A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear; 
A  flashing  pang!  of  which  the  weary  breast 
Would  still,  albeit  in  vain,  the  heavy  heart  di 
vest. 

XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene. 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion 

dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been  ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean; 


This  is  not  solitude;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  cliarms,  and  view  her 
stores  unroll'd. 

XXVI. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of 

men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen, 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can 

bless; 
Minions  of  splendor  shrinking  from  distress! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  en- 
dued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less, 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  foUow'd,  sought,  and 
sued; 
This  is  to  be  alone;  this,  this  is  solitude! 


More  blest  the  life  of  godly  eremite, 
Such  as  on  lonely  Athos  may  be  seen. 
Watching  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height. 
Which  looks  o'er  waves  so  blue,  skies  so 

serene. 
That  be  who  thereat  such  an  hour  hath  been 
Will  wistful  linger  on  that  hallow'd  spot; 
Then  slowly  tear  him   from  the  witching 

scene,  [lot, 

Sigh  forth  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his 

Then  turn   to   hate  a  world   he  had   almost 

forgot. 

XXVIII. 

^Pass  we  the  long,  unvarying  course,  the  track 
*Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind; 
Pass  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the 
tack,  [wind; 

And  each  well-known  caprice  of  wave  and 
Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
Coop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel; 
The  foul,  the  fair,  the  contrary,  the  kind. 
As  breezes  rise  and  fall,  and  billows  swell. 
Till  on  some  jocund  morn — lo,  land !  and  all 
is  well. 

XXIX. 

But  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso's  isles, 
The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep; 
There  for  the  weary  slill  a  haven  smiles, 
Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  ceased 

to  weep. 
And  o'er  her  cliffs  a  fruitless  watch  to  keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a  mortal  bride: 
Here,  too,  his  boy  essay 'd  the  dreadful  leap 
Stern  Mentor  urged   from  high  to  yonder 

tide;  [doubly  sigh'd. 

[While  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph-queen 
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Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone : 
Bat  trust  not  this:  too  easy  youth,  beware 
A  mortal   sovereign   holds   her  dangerous 

throne. 
And  thoa  mayst  find  a  new  Calypso  there. 
Sweet  Florence!  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be 

thine: 
But  checked  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthless  oflfering  at  thy  shrine, 
Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for 

mine. 

XXXI. 

Thus  Harold  deera'd,  as  on  that  lady*s  eye 
He  look'd,  and  met  its  beam  without  a 

thought 
Save  admiration  glancing  harmless  by: 
Love  kept  aloof,  albeit  not  far  remote, 
Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught, 
But  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more. 
And  ne*er  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought : 
Since  now  he  vainly  urged  him  to  adore. 
Well  decm*d  the  little  God  his  ancient  sway 

was  o'er. 

XXXII. 
Fair  Florence  found,  in  sooth  with  some 

^maxe,  fsaw. 

One  who,  'twas  said,  still  sigh'd  to  all  he 
Withstand,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  her  gaze, 
Which  others  hail'd  with  real  or  mimic  awe. 
Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment, 

their  law;  [claims: 

All  that  gay  Beauty  from  her  bondsmen 
And  much  she  marvell'd  that  a  youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  nor  feign'd  at  least,  the  oft-told 

flames,  [rarely  anger  dames. 

Which,  though   sometimes   they   frown,    yet 

XXXIII. 

Little  knew  she  that  seeming  marble  heart. 
Now  mask'd  by  silence  or  withheld  by  pride, 
Wa$  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler's  art. 
And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide ; 
Nor  from  the  base  pursuit  had  turn'd  aside, 
As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue : 
But  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  relied ; 
And  had  he  doted  on  those  eyes  so  blue, 
Yet  never  would  he  join  the  lover's  whining 

crew. 

XXXIV. 
Not  much  he   kens,  I  ween,  of  woman's 

breast,  [sighs : 

Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by 
What  careth  she  for  hearts  when  once  pos- 

scss'd? 


Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol's  eyes; 
,    But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving 

tropes; 
Disguise  ev'n  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise; 
Brisk   Confidence  still    best  with   woman 
copes;  [crowns  thy  hopes. 

Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  Passion 

XXXV. 

'Tis  an  old  lesson :  Time  approves  it  true. 
And  those  who  know  it  best  deplore  it  most. 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo. 
The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost: 
Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honor  lost. 
These  are  thy  fruits,   successful   Passion! 
If,  kindly  cruel,  early  Hope  is  crost,  [these! 
Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a  disease, 
Not  to  be  cured  when  Love  itself  forgets  to 
please. 

XXXVI. 

Away!  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song. 
For  we  have  many  a  mountain  path  to  tread. 
And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along. 
By  pensive  Sadness,  not  by  Fiction,  led-^ 
Climes,  fair  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought; 
Or  e'er  in  new  Utopias  were  ared. 
To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought ; 
If  that  corrupted  thing  could  ever  such   be 

taught. 

XXXVII. 
Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still ; 
Though  always  changing,  in  her  aspect  mild : 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill. 
Her  never-wean'd,  though  not  her  favor'd 
Oh!  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild,  [child. 
Where  nothing  polish'd  dares  pollute  her 

path: 
To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled, 
Though  I  have  mark'd  her  when  none  other 

hath,  [best  in  wrath. 

And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her 

XXX  vin. 
Land  of  Albania!  where  Iskander  rose; 
Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise; 
And  he  his  namesake,  whose  oft -baffled  foes 
Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprise : 
Land  of  Albania!  let  me  bend  mine  eyes* 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men! 
The  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise. 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen. 
Through  many  a  cypress  grove  within  each 
city's  ken. 


♦  See  a  long  characteristic  Note  by  Lord  Byron  at 
>the  end  of  the  vohune.  C^  r^r^t^\r> 
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Childe  Harold  saiPd,  and  pass'd  tbe  barren 

spot 

"Where  sad  Penelope  o*erlook'd  the  wave;* 
And  onward  view*d  the  mount,  notyet  forgot, 
The  lover's  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave. 
Dark  Sappho!  could  not  verse  immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire? 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave? 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre. 
That  only  heaven  to  which  Earth's  children 

may  aspire. 

XL. 

'Twas  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve, 
Childe    Haroide    hail'd    Leucadia's    cape 

afar;t 
A  spot  he  long'd  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave: 
Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish'd  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar  4 
Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  de- 
light 
(Born  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight. 
But  loath'd  the  bravo's  trade,  and  laugh'd  at 
martial  wight. 

XLI. 

But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  far-projecting  rock  of  woe. 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love. 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow : 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount. 
He  watched  the  billows'  melancholy  flow. 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont, 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his 
pallid  front. 

XLII. 

Mom  dawns;  and  with  it  stern  Albania's 

bills, 
Dark  Suli's  rocks,  and  Pindus'  inland  peak, 
Robed  half  in  mist,  bedew'd  with  snowy  rills, 
Array'd  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak. 
Arise;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break. 
Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer; 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his 

beak,  [pear. 

Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  ap- 

And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the 

closing  year. 


♦Ithaca. 

t  Leucudia,  now  Santa  Maura.  From  the  pro- 
montory (the  Lover**  I^eap)  Sappho  is  said  to  Have 
thrown  herself. 

X  Actium  and  Tra&lgar  need  no  further  mention. 
The  bacde  of  Lepanto,  eaually  bloodv  and  considerable, 
but  less  known,  was  fought  in  the  gulf  of  Patras.  Here 
the  author  oiDon  QuixoU  lost  his  lefk  hand. 


XLnL 
Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone. 
And  bade  to  Christian  tongues  a  long  adieu-' 
Now  he  adventured  on  a  shore  unknown. 
Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view: 
His  breast  was  arm'd  'gainst  fate,  his  wants 

were  few : 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to  meet: 
The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was 

new; 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet, 
Beat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welcomed 

summer's  heat. 


Here  the  red  cross,  for  still  the  cross  is  here, 
Though  sadly  scoff 'd  at  by  the  circumcised, 
Forgets  that  pride  to  pamper'd  priesthood 

dear: 
Churchman  and  votary  alike  despised. 
Foul  superstition !  howsoe'er  disguised. 
Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross. 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized. 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss! 
Who  from  true  worship's  gold  can  separate 

thy  dross? 

XLV. 

Ambracia's  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing! 
In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a  Roman  chief  and  Asian  king* 
To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter,bring: 
Look  where  the   second  Csesar's  trophies 

rose,t  r»ngJ 

Now,  like  the  hands  that  reared  them,  wUher- 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes! 
God!  was  thy  globe  ordain'd  for  such  to 

win  and  lose? 

XLVI. 
From  the  dark  barriers  of  that  rugged  clime, 
Ev'n  to  the  centre  of  Illyria's  vales, 
Childe  Harold  pass'd  o'er  many  a  mount 

sublime,  [tftles: 

Through  lands   scarce  noticed  in  historic 
Yet  in  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen ;  nor  can  fair  Tempe  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not;  loved  Parnassus 

fails. 


*  It  Is  said  that  on  the  day  previous  to  the  battle  oft 
Actium,  Antony  had  thirteen  kings  at  his  levee. 

t  Nicopolis,  whose  ruins  are  most  extensive,  is  at  some 
distance  from  Actium.  where  the  wall  of  the  Hippo- 
drome survives  in  a  few  fragments.  These  ruins  are  laiye 
masses  of  brickwork,  the  bricks  of  which  are  joined  by 
intersdces  of  mortar,  as  large  as  the  bricks  themadves^ 
and  equally  durable. 
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Though  classic   ground    and    consecrated 
most. 

To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this 
lowering  coast. 

XLVII. 

He  pass'd  hleak  Pindus,  Acherusia*s  lake,* 
And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land, 
And  onwards  did  his  further  journey  take, 
To  greet  Albania's  chief,  whose  dread  com 

mandf 
Is  lawless  law;  for  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  sways  a  nation,  turbulent  and  bold: 
Yet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain 

band 
Disdain  his  power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  their  defiance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to 
gold4 

XLvm. 
Monastic  Zitza!  from  thy  shady  brpw,§ 
Thou  small,  but  favor*d  spot  of  holy  ground ! 
Where'er  we  gaze,  aroundf  above,  below. 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are 

found ! 
Kock,  river,  forest,  mountain  all  abound. 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole : 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  banging  rocks,  that  shock  yet 
please  the  souL 

XLIX. 

Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill. 
Which, were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still, 
Might  well  itself  be  deem'd  of  dignity,  [high; 
The  convent's  white  walb  glisten  fair  on 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer;|  nor  rude  is  he. 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer:  the  passer-by 


*  According  to  Pouquerille,  the  lake  of  Yanina:  but 

Poooperiile  is  always  out 
tlheceldmued  AU  Pacha.    Of  this  extraordinary 

Du  there  is  an  Incorrect  account  in  Pouqueville's 

Twdfc 
%  Fire  thousand  Suliotes,  amona  the  rocks  and  in  the 

cattle  of  Suli,  withstood  thirty  thousand  Albanians  for 

ev^^tea  years;  the  castle  at  last  was  taken  by  bribery. 

la  this  contest  there  were  several  acts  performed  not  un- 

vorthv  of  the  better  days  of  Greece. 
.  I  The  convent  and  viHagei  of  Zttza  are  four  hours' 
joorae^  from  Joannma,  or  Yanina,  the  capital  of  the 
pachauc  In  the  valley  the  river  Kahunas  (once  the 
Achehm)  flows,  suid  not  fax  from  Zttta  forms  a  fine  cat- 
vacL  'lira  situation  is,  perliape,  the  finest  in  Greece, 
thcN^  the  approach  to  I^elviiwchi  and  parti  of  Acar- 
nania  and  iEtolia  may  contest  the  palm.  Delphi,  Par- 
nawM,  and,  in  Attica,  even  Cape  Colonna  and  Port 
Raohti,  are  very  inferior;  as  also  every  scene  in  Ionia, 
or  UieTroad:  I  am  almost  inclined  to  add,  the  approach 
CO  Constantinople;  but  from  the  different  features  of  the 
bst.  a  comparison  can  hardly  be  made. 

tffbe  Greek  monks  are  so  called. 


Is  welcome  still;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature's  sheen 

to  see. 

L. 
Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest, 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees; 
Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his 

breast, 
From  heaven  itself  he  may  inhale  the  breeze : 
The  plain  is  far  beneath — oh!  let  him  seize 
Pure  pleasure  while  he  can;  the  scorching 

ray 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease : 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay, 
And  gaze,  untired,  the  mom,  the  noon,  the  eve 

away. 

LI. 
Dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight. 
Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre,* 
Cbiniaera's  alps  extend  from  left  to  righc: 
Beneath,  a  living  valley  seems  to  stir; 
Flocks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the 

mountain  fir 
Nodding  above;  behold  black  Acheron  If 
Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 
Pluto!  if  this  be  hell  I  look  upon, 
Close    shamed    Elysium's   gates,    my  shade 

shall  seek  for  none. 

LU. 

No  city's  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view; 
Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  remote,  [few, 
Veil'd  by  the  screen  of  hills:  here  men  are 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot; 
But,  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browseth:  and,  pensive  o'er  his  scatter'd 

flock. 
The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote^ 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock. 
Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  short-lived 

shock. 

LIII. 
Oh  I  where,  Dodona !  is  thine  aged  grove. 
Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine? 
What  valley  echoed  the  response  of  Jove? 
What  trace  remaineth  of  the  Thunderer's 

shrine? 
All,  all  forgotten — and  shall  man  repine 
That  his  frail  bonds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke  ? 
Ceiise,  fool !  the  fate  of  gods  may  well  be 

thine : 
Wouldst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak, 
When  nations,  tongues,  and  words  must  sink 

beneath  the  stroke? 


*The  Chimariot  mountains  iq>pear  to  have  been  vol- 
canic. 
tNow  called  Kalamas. 
iAlbanese  cloak. 
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LIV. 

Epinis'  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fail; 
Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ever  Spring  yclad  in  grassy  dye: 
Ev'n  on  a  plain  no  humble  beauties  lie, 
Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  ex- 
panse. 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high, 
,    Whose  shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance, 
Or  with  the  moonbeam  sleep   in  midnight's 
solemn  trance. 


The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit,* 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by;  j* 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering 

yet, 

When,  down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily 
Cbilde  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky. 
The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 
Whose  walls  o'erlook  the  stream;  and  draw- 
ing nigh, 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh*d  along  the  length- 
ening glen. 

LVI. 

He  passM  the  sacred  Haram*s  silent  tower, 
And  underneath  the  wide  overarching  gate 
Survey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  (power. 
Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate 
Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 
While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court; 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers^  guests  and  santons 

wait; 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort, 
Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  resort, 

LVII. 

Richly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store, 
Circled  the  wide- extending  court  below; 
Above,  strange  groups  adornM  the  corridore; 
And  ofttimes   through   the   area's  echoing 

door. 
Some  high-capp'd  Tartar  spurrM  his  steed 

away;  [Moor, 

The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the 

*  Andently  Mount  Tomans. 

tThe  river  Laos  was  full  at  the  time  the  author  paved 
it;  and.  immediately  above  Tepalcen,  was  to  the  eye  a^ 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  Westmimtcr— at  least  b  the  opin- 
ion of  the  author  and  his  fellow-traveller.  In  the  sum- 
mer It  must  be  much  narrower.  U  certainly  is  the  finest 
river  in  the  Levant;  neither  Achelous,  Alpheus,  Acheron, 
Scamander,  nor  Caystcr  approached  it  in  breadd^  or 
beauty. 


Here  mingled  in  their  many-hucd  array, 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced 
the  close  of  day. 

LVIII. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtlod  to  his  knee. 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gun, 
And  gold-embroider'd garments,  fair  to  see: 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on, 
And   crooked   glaive;  the    lively,     supple 

Greek; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son;  [speak, 
The  bearded   Turk,  that   rarely  deigns   to 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

LDC. 

Are   mix'd   conspicuous:    some   recline  in 

groups. 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round; 
There    some    grave   Moslem   to   devotion 
stoops,  [are  found: 

And  some  tha\  smoke,  and  some  that  play 
Here   the   Albanian    proudly    treads    the 

ground;  £to  prate; 

Half-whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard 
Hark!  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn 

sound. 
The  Muezzin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
"There  is  no  god  but  God! — to  prayer — ^lo! 

God  is  great!" 

LX. 
Just  at  this  season  Ramazani's  lost      [tain. 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  main- 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight   hour  was 

past. 
Revel  and  feast  assumed  the  rule  again : 
Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board 

within : 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem'd   made  in 

vain,  [din. 

But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling 

As  page  and  slave   anon   were  passing  out 

and  in. 

LXI. 
Here  woman's  voice  is  never  heard:  apart 
And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,   veil'd,  to 

move. 
She  yields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart. 
Tamed  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  rove; 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love, 
And  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares. 
Blest  cares!  all  other  feelings  far  above! 
Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  ^e 

bears,  [shares. 

Who  never  quits  the  bre^t,  no  meaner  passioa 
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In  marble -paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 
Whose  babbling   did  a  genial   freshness 

fling,  [pose, 

And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  re- 
AJi  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes: 
Vet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace. 
While    Gentleness    her    milder    radiance 
Along  that  aged  venerable  face,       [throws 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stam  him 

with  disgrace. 

Lxni. 

It  is  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
111  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth : 
Love  conquers  age — so  Hafiz  hath  averr'd. 
So  sings  the  Teian,  and  he  sings  in  sooth — 
But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of 

Ruth, 
Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  mark'd  him  with  a  tiger's 

tooth:  [tal  span, 

Blood  follows  blood,  and  through  their  mor- 

In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood 

began. 

LXIV, 

'Mid  many  things  most  new  to  ear  and  eye 
Thepilgnm  rested  here  his  weary  feet. 
And  gazed  around  on  Moslem  luxury. 
Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Wealth  and  Wantonness,  the  choice  re- 
treat 
Of  sated  grandeur  from  the  city's  noise : 
And  were   it  humbler,   it   in   sooth   were 
Bat  Peace  abhorreth  artificial  joys,  [sweet; 
And  Pleasnre,  leagued  with  Pomp,  the  zest  of 
both  destroys. 

Lxv; 

Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  ? 
Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  ? 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than   they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous 

need:  [ship  sure. 

Their  wrath  how  deadly!  but  their  friend- 
When  Gratitude  or  Valor  bids  them  bleed, 
(;  nshaken  rushing  on  where'er  their  chief  may 

lead. 

LXVI. 

Childe  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain's 

tower, 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendor  and  success; 
And  aft«  vicw'd  them,  when,  within  their 

power. 


Himself  awhile  the  victim  of  distress ; [press ; 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotlier 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof, 
When  less  barbarians  would  have  cheer'd 

him  less. 
And  fellow  countrymen  have  stood  aloof*-^ 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  with- 
stand the  proof! 

LXVII. 

It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  once  drove 
his  bark 

Full  on  the  coast  of  Suli's  shaggy  shore. 

When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark; 

To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more; 

Yet  for  a  while  the  mariners  forbore. 

Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk; 

At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubt- 
ing sore  [Turk 

That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  P>ank  and 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher- 
work. 

LXVIII. 

Vain  fear!  the  Suliotes  stretch'd  the  wel- 
come hand,  [swamp. 

Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous 

Kinder  than  polish'd  slaves,  though  not  so 

bland,  [ments  damp, 

'  And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  gar- 

And  fill'd  the  bowl,  and  trimm'd  the  cheer- 
ful lamp,  [^hcy  had : 

And  spread  their  fare:  though  homely,  all 

Such  conduct  bears  Philanthropy's  rare 
stamps— 

To  rest  the  weary  and  to  soothe  the  sad. 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least 
the  bad. 

LXIX. 
It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain  land, 
Combined  marauders  half  way  barred  egress, 
And  wasted  far  and  near  wi^  glaive  and 

brand; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acarnania's  forest  wide,  [tann'd. 
In  war   well    season'd,    and    with    labors 
Till  he  did  greet  white  Achelous'  tide, 
And   from  his  further  bank  ^tolia's   wolds 

espied. 

LXX. 
Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  circling  cove. 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest, 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hill's 
grove,  [breast. 

Nodding  at  midnight  o'er  the  calm  bay's 


*  Alluding  to  die  wrocken  of  Cornwall. 
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As  winds  come  whispering  lightly  from  the 
west,  [rene; — 

Kissing,   not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep's  se- 

Here  J-larold  was  received  a  welcome  guest; 

Nor  did  be  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene, 
For  many  a  joy  could  he  from  Night's  soft 
presence  glean. 

LXXI. 

On  the  smooth  shore  the  night-fires  brightly 

blazed,  [fast,* 

The  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling 

And  he  that  unawares  had  there  ygazed 

With  gaping  wonderment  had  stared  aghast; 

For  ere  night's  midmost,  stillest  hour  was 

The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began ;     [past, 

Each  Palikar  f  his  sabre  from  him  cast. 

And  bounding  hand  in  hand,  man  linkMto 

man,  [kirtled  clan. 

Yelling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  dauncedthe 

LXXII. 

Childe  Harold  at  a  little  distance  stood, 
And  view'd,  but  not  displeased,  the  revelric, 
Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude: 
In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent,  glee : 
And  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  gleam'd. 
Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing 

free,  (jstream'd, 

The  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdles 

"While  thus  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sang, 

half  screamed  4 
Tambourgi!  Tambourgi.'g  thy  larum  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of 

war;  [note. 

All  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the 
Chimariot,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Suliote!|| 

Oh !  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote, 
In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote? 
To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his 
wild  flock,  [from  the  rock. 

And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream 

Shall  the  sons  of  Chimari,  who  nerer  forgive 
The  fault  of  a  friend,  bid  an  enemy  live? 
Let  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance 

forego?      ' 
What  mark  is  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a  foe? 


*  The  Albanian  Muamlmans  do  not  abstain  from  wine, 
and  indeed  very  few  of  the  others. 

t  Palikar,  shortened  when  addressed  to  a  single  penon, 
from  HoAucopt,  a  general  name  for  a  soldier  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Albsmese  who  q>eak  Romaic;  it  means, 
properly,  "  a  lad.** 

%  See  long  Note  at  the  end  of  the  volume  for  a  speci- 
men of  the  Albanian  dialect 

8  Drummer. 

HThese  stanzas  are  partly  taken  from  diflfierenl  Alba- 
nese  songs,  as  fiv  as  I  was  able  to  make  them  out  by  the 
exposition  of  the  Albanese  in  Romaic  and  ItT*>m. 


Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race; 
For  a  time  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the 
chase :  [before 

But  those  scarfs  of  blood -red  shall  be  redder, 
The  sabre  is  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o'er. 

Then  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the 
waves,  [slaves, 

And  teach  the  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be 

Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and 
oar. 

And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 

I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply. 
My  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  must  buy ; 
Shall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long 
flowing  hair,  [tear. 

And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall 

I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youth; 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall 
soothe:  [toned  lyre. 

Let  her  bring  from  her  chamber  the  many- 
And  sing  us  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell,* 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquered,  the  conquerors' 

yell;  [shared, 

The  roofs  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  wc 
The  wealthy  we  slaughtered,  the  lorely  we 

spared. 

I' talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear; 
He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the 
Vizier;  [ne'er  saw 

Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  Crescent 
A  chief  ever  glorious  like  All  Pashaw. 

Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped, 
L*et  the    yellow -hair*d -j-  Giaours  view  his 

horsetail  with  dread; 
When  his  Delhis  {   come  dashing  in  blood 

o'er  the  banks,  [ranks ! 

How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite 

Selictar  I  §  unsheath  then  our  chiefs 
scimitar:  [war. 

Tambourgi!    thy   larum   gives  promise  of 

Ye  mountains  that  see  us  descend  to  the 
shore. 

Shall  view  us  as  victors  or  view  us  no  more ! 

LXXUI. 

Fair  Greece!  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  1 1 

Immortal,  though  no  more,  though  fallen, 

great!  ^^^^ 


*  It  was  taken  by  storm  from  the  French, 
t  Yellow  b  the  eptthei  given  to  the  Russians. 
Infidel.    Horsetail:  the  insignia  of  a  Pacha. 
%  Horsemen,  answering  to  our  forlorn  hope. 
i  ••  Selictar,"  sword-b«irer. 
Q  See  Note  at  end  of  volume.  t 
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Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scaiter'd  children 

forth. 
And  long  accustom'd  bondage  uncreate? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await^ 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom, 
In  bleak  Thermopylae's  sepulchral  strait — 
Oh,  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  EuroUs'  banks,  and  call  thee  from 
the  tomb? 

LXXIV. 

•% 

Spirit  of  Freedom,  when  on  Phyle's  brow* 
Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldst   thou  forebode   the    dismal    hour 

which  now 
Dims  the  green^beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain? 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain. 
But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o*er  thy  land; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain. 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish 

hand,f  [unmanned, 

From  birth  till  death  enslaved ;  in  word,  in  deed, 

LXXV. 

In  all  save  form  alone,  how  changed!  and 

who  [eye, 

That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each 

Who  would  but  deem  their  bosoms  bum'd 

anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  Liberty! 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  father's  heritage : 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh. 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage. 
Or  tear  their  name  defiled   from   Slavery's 
mournful  page. 


Hereditary  bondsmen!  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike 

the  blow?  [wrought? 

By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye?    No! 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  tlespoilers 

low. 
Bat  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots!  triumph  o'er  your  foe: 
Greece !  change  thy  lords,  thy  sta^e  is  still 

the  same;  [shame. 

Thy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thy  years  of 

LXXVII. 

The  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 
The  Giaom-  from  Othman's  race  again  may 
And  the  Serai's  impenetrable  tower  [wrest; 


*  Phyle,  vhich  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  Athens, 
iuus  9t3i  considerable  remams.  It  was  seised  by  Thrasy- 
bulta  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  l*hirty. 

t  See  Note  at  end  of. volume. 


Receive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest;* 
Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood,  who  dared  divest 
The  prophet's  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil, f 
May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the 

West; 
But  ne'er  will  Freedom  seek  this  fated  soil. 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of 

endless  toil. 

LXXVIII. 

Yet  mark  their  mirth — ere  lenten  days  begin. 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin. 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer; 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  Repentance  wear, 
Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all. 
To  take  of  pleasaunce  each  his  secret  share. 
In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball. 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  Carnival. 

LXXIX. 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  than 

thine, 
O  Staroboul !  once  the  empress  of  their  reign  ? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine. 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain : 
(Alas !  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain !) 
Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  (ree  her 

throng,  [feign; 

All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must 
Nor  oft  I've  seen  such  sight,  nor  heard  such 

song,  [along. 

As  woo'd  the  eye,  and  thrill'd  the  Bosphorus 


Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  on  the  shore; 
Oft  Music  changed,  but  never  ceased  her 

tone. 
And  timely  echo'd  back  the  measured  oar. 
And  rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan : 
The   Queen   of  tides   on  high  consenting 

shone;  [wave, 

And  when  a  transient  breeze  swept  o'er  the 
'Twas  as  if,  darting   from  her  heavenly 

throne, 
A  brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave, 
Till   sparkling  billows  seem'd  to  light  the 

banks  they  lave. 

LXXXI. 

Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  foam. 
Danced  on  the.  shore  the  daughters  of  the 

land. 
No  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  home. 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 


*  When  taken  by  the  Latins,  and  retained  for  several 
years. 

t  Mecca  and  Medina  were  taken  some  time  ago  by 
the  Wahabees,  a  sect  yearly  increasing.  . 
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Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  with- 
stand, 
Or  gently  prest,  returned  the  pressure  still : 
Oh  Love!  young  Love!  bound  in  thy  rosy 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  will,  [band, 
These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  Life's 
years  of  ill! 

LXXXII. 

But, /midst  the  throng  in  merry  masquerade. 
Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with  secret 

pain,  [tray'd? 

Even  through  the  closest  searment  half  be- 
To  such  the  gentle^murmurs  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re-echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain; 
To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and   stern 

disdain : 
How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud, 
And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  revel  for  the 

shroud  1 

LXXXIII. 

This  must  he  feel,  the  true- bom  son  of 

Greece,  [boast : 

If  Greece  one  true-bom  patriot  stnl  can 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace. 
The  bondsman's  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he 

lust, 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost, 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword: 
Ah,  Greece !  they  love  thee  least  who  owe 

thee  most —  [record 

Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime 

Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate 

horde? 

LXXXIV. 

When  riseth  Lacedsemon's  hardihood. 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again. 
When   Athens'   children   are   with    hearts 

endued,  [men. 

When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to 
Then  may'st  thou  be  restored;  but  not  till 

then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust,  and  when 
Can  man  its  shatter'd  splendor  renovate. 
Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time 

and  Fate? 

LXXXV. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe, 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men,  art  thou ! 
Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hills  of  snow,* 
Proclaim  thee  Nature's  varied  favorite  now; 


Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow, 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth. 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough : 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth. 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth ; 
LXXXVI. 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  monms 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave;* 
Save  where  Tritonia's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  cliff,  and  gleams  along  the  wave  \\ 
Save  o'er  some  warrior's  half- forgotten  grave. 
Where  the  grey  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave. 
While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass, 
Lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gaze,  and 

sigh  "  Alas!" 

Lxxxvn. 
Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy 

fields. 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled. 
And    still    his  honey'd   wealth   Hymettos 

yields; 


*  On  nuuii{r  of  the  mountains,  particularly  Liakura,  the 
iaow  never  is  entirely  mdted,  nottnthstandin^  the  in- 
tent heat  of  the  summer ;  but  I  never  saw  it  he  on  the  1 
I,  even  in  winter.  I 


*  Of  Mount  Pentelicus,  from  whence  the  marUe  was 
dug  that  constructed  the  public  edifices  <^Adiena.  The 
modem  name  is  Mount  Mendell.  An  immeose  caive 
formed  by  the  quarries  still  remains,  and  will  till  the  cod 
of  time. 

t  In  all  Attica,  If  we  except  Athens  itself  and  Mara- 
thon, there  is  no  scene  more  interesting  Uian  Qa^t 
Colomia.  To  the  antiquary  and  artist,  sijcteen  coluam 
are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  observation  and  de^gn : 
to  the  philosopher,  the  supposed  scene  of  some  of  Pfatoli 
converaations  will  not  be  unwelcome ;  and  the  ttmv^ler 
will  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  die  proq>ect  over 
"  bles  that  crown  the  >E^ean  deep :"  but,  tor  an  English- 
man, Colonna  has  yet  an  additional  interest,  as  the 
actual  spot  of  Falconer's  shipwreck.  PalUs  and  Plato 
are  forgotten,  in  the  recollection  of  Falconer  and  Caau>- 
bdl: 

"  Here  in  the  dead  of  night  by  Loaaa'sttoep, 
llie  seaman's  cry  washeard  along  die  deep." 
This  temple  of  Minerva  maybe  seen  at  sea  from  a  great 
distance.  In  two  journeys  which  I  made,  and  one  voy- 
age to  Cape  Colonna,  the  view  from  either  side  by  land 
was  more  sinking  tlian  the  approach  from  the  islo.  la 
our  second  land  excursioo  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
aparty  of  Mainotes  concealed  in  the  caverns  beneath. 
We  were  told  aft eiw aids  by  one  of  their  prisoners,  aob- 
sequently  ransomed,  that  they  were  deterred  from 
attacking  gp  by  the  appearance  of  my  two  Albanians : 
conjecturing  very  sagaciously,  but  &lsdy,  that  we  had  a 
complete  guard  of  these  Amaouti  at  hand,  they  re- 
mained statioaary,  and  thm  saved  our  party,  which  was 
too  small  to  have  opposed  any  effectual  res 
Colonna  is  no  less  a  resort  of  puaten  than  of  ] 
there 

"  The  hireling  artist  plants  his  paltry  desk. 
And  makes  degraded  nature  picturesque.**— 

(See  Hodgson^ Z4M>  Jaiu  Grfj.hi^ 
But  there  Nature,  with  the  aid  ofArt,  has  done  that  fcr 
herself.     I  was  fortunate  enough  to  engage  a  vcrr 
superior  German  ar^  and  hope  to  renew  my  a 
ance  vrith  tlus  and  many  other  Levantine  st 
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There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress 

builds. 
The  freebom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  in  bis  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare; 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but'Nature  still  is  fair. 

LXXXVIII. 

Where'er  we  tread,'tis  haunted,  holy  ground; 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould, 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonde^  spreads  around. 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt 

upon :  [wold, 

Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and 
Defies  the  power  which  crushed  thy  temples 

gone:  [Marathon. 

Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  grey 
LXXXIX. 

The  sun,  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same; 
Unchanged  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord — 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless 

fame; 
The  Battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
First  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas' 
As  on  the  mom  to  distant  Glory  dear,  [sword, 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word;* 
Which  utter'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's 

career. 

xc. 
The  flying  Mede,  his  shaftless  broken  bow; 
The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear; 
Mountains  above,  Earth's,  Ocean's   plain 

below. 
Death  in  the  front.  Destruction  in  the  rear! 
Such  was  the  scene — what  now  remaineth 

here?  [ground. 

What  sacred   trophy  marks   the  ballow'd 

Recording  Freedom's  smile  and  Asia's  tear? 

The  rifled  urn,  the  violated  mouq4» 

The  dust  thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger ! 

spurns  around. 

XCI. 

Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendor  past 
Shall   pilgrims,   pensive,    but    unwearred, 
throng; 


*"  Siste  Viator —heroa  calcas  I**  was  the  epitaph  on  the 
fiunous  Count  Merd; — what,  then,  must  be  our  feeUngs 
when  branding  cm  the  tumulus  of  the  two  hundred 
jGredcs)  who  fell  on  MauathonT  The  principal  barrow 
has  recendy  been  opened  bv  Fauvel:  few  or  no  relics,  as 
Tase*»  ftc.  were  fennd  by  the  excavator.  The  plain  of 
Marathon  was  offered  to  me  for  sale  at  the  sum  of  six- 


piastres,  about  nine  hundred  poimdst 
Alasl — "  Expende— quot  Uhras  in  duce  sununo— in- 
venies  T' — was  the  dust  of  Miltiades  worth  no  more  T  It 
could  acarcdy  have  fetdied  leas  if  sold  by  weight. 


Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  Ionian  blast. 
Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song; 
Long    shall    thine  annals    and    immortal 

tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore: 
Boast  of  the  aged!  lesson  of  the  young! 
Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore, 
As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

XCII. 

The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home. 
If  aught  that's  kindred  cheer  the  welcome 

hearth; 
He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam, 
And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth; 
But  he  whom  Sadness  sootheth  may  abide. 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth. 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred 

side,  [Persian  died. 

Or  gazing  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and 

XCIII. 

Let  such  approach  this  consecrated  land, 
And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste: 
But  spare  its  relics — let  no  busy  hand 
Deface  the  scenes,  already  how  defaced ! 
Not  for  such  purpose  were  these  altars  placed. 
Revere  the  remnants  nations  once  revered: 
So  may  our  country's  name  be  undisgraced. 
So  may'st  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was 
rear'd. 
By  every  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endear'd! 

XCIV. 

For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song 
Hast  soothed  thine  idlesse  with  inglorious 

lays, 
Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days : 
To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays — 
III  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial 

praise,  [approve. 

Since  cold  each  kinder  heart   that   might 

And  none  are  left  to  please  where  none  are  left 

to  love. 

XCV. 

Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one  I 
Whom  youth  and  youth's  affections  bound  to 

me; 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done. 
Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 
What  is  my  being?  thou  hast  ceased  to  be  I 
Nor  stay'd  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer 

home,  [shall  see— 

Who  mourns  o'er  hours  whick^e  no  mort 

Jigitized  by  VjOOv: 
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Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come ! 
Would  he  had  ne'er  returned  to  find  fresh  cause 
to  roam! 

XCVI. 

Oh!  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved! 
How  selfish  sorrow  ponders  on  the  past. 
And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  re- 
moved ! 
But  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last. 
AH  thou  couldst  have  of  mine,  stern  Death, 
thou  hast:  [friend; 

The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast, 
And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend. 
Hath  snatch'd  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to 
lend. 

xcvii. 
Then  must  I  plunge  again  into  the  crowd. 
And  follow  all  that  Peace  disdains  to  seek?' 
Where  Revel  calls,  and  Laughter,  vainly 
loud. 


False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek, 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak; 
Still  o*er  the  features,  which  perforce  they 

cheer. 
To  feigjn  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  pique? 
Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a  future  tear. 
Or  raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled 
sneer. 

xcvin. 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age? 
What  stamps  the   wrinkle  deeper  on   the 

brow?  [P^c» 

To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 
Before  the  Chastcner  humbly  let  me  bow, 
O'er  hearts  divided  and  o'er  hopes  destroyed: 
Roll  on,  vain  days!   full  reckless  may  ye 

flow, 
Since  Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul  en- 

joy'd,  [alloy'd. 

And  vrith  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earlier  yeais 


CANTO    THE    THIRD. 

1816. 

"  Afin  que  cctte  application  vous  forcdt  dc  pcMer  k  autre  choae;  fl  n'y  a  en  v<rit*  de  remMe  que  celui-U  et 
Be  temps.— Z*//r#  du  Rot  eU  PrUss*  it.  l/Alemderi,  Stpt.  7,  x77^ 

III. 
In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  One, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind; 
Again  I  sieze  the  theme,  then  but  begun. 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards :  in  that  Tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up 

tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind, 
O'fer  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life— where  not  a  flower 

apprears. 

IV. 

Since  my  young  days  of  passion — joy,  or 
pain,  [string, 

Perchaj^ice  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a 
And  both  may  jar:  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  1  cling, 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness — so  it  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungrateful 
theme. 

V. 

He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe, 
In  deeds,  not  years,piercing  the  depths  oflifc, 


Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child ! 
Ada!  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart? 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes,  they 

smiled. 
And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  we  part. 
But  with  a  hope. — 

Awaking  with  a  start. 
The  waters  heave  around  me;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices :  I  depart, 
Whither  I  know  not;  but  the  hour's  gone  by, 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve 
or  glad  mine  eye. 

II. 
Once  more  upon  the  waters !  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.     Welcome  to  their 

roar! 
Swift  be  their  guidance  wheresoe'er  it  lead  I 
Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a 

reed. 

And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the 
Still  must  I  on;  for  I  am  as  a  weed,  [gale, 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to 

sail  [breath  prevail. 

Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's 
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So  that  no  wonder  waits  him;  nor  below 
Can  lore  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife, 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance:  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet 

rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpair'd,  though  old,   in  the  soul's 

haunted  cell. 

VI. 

Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  ^ndow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I?    Nothing:  but  not  so  art  thou. 
Soul  of  my  thought :  with  whom  I  traverse 
Invisible,  but  gazing,  as  I  glow         [earth, 
MixM  with  thyspirit,  blended  with  thy  birth. 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush'd  feel- 
ings* dearth. 

VII. 

Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly : — I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to 

tame. 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd.     *Tis  too 

late  I  [same 

Yet  am  I  changed:  though  still  enough  the 

In  strength  to  bear  what  time  cannot  abate , 

And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  Fate. 

VIII. 

Something  too  much  of  this: — but  now  'tis 

past, 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 
Long-absent  Harold  reappears  at  last; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would 

feel,  [ne'er  heal; 

Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kUl  not,  but 
Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter'd  him 
Ib  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age :  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigor  from  the  limb ; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near 

the  brim.  '^ 

IX. 

His  had  been  quaifd  too  quickly,  and  he 
found  [again. 

The  dregs  were  wormwood;  but  he  fiU'd 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground. 
And  deemed  itsspring  perpetual;  but  in  vain ! 
StiU  round  him  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  gall'd  for  ever,  fettering  though  un- 
seen, [pain, 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'd  not;  worn  with 


Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and 

grew  keen,  [a  scene. 

Entering  with  every  step  he  took  through  many 


Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix'd 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind. 
And  deem'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix'd 
And  sheath'd  with  an  invulnerable  mind. 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  behind; 
And   he,   as  one,  might  'midst  the  many 

stand 
Unheeded,  searching  throujgh  the  crowd  to 
Fit  speculation;  such  as  in  strange  land  [find 
He  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's 

hand. 

XI. 
But  who  can  view  the  ripen'd  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it?   who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's 

cheek. 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old? 
Who  can  contemplate  Fame  through  clouds 

unfold 
The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,nor  climb  ? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roll'd 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time, 
Vet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  fond 

prime. 

XII. 
But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  Man ;  with  whom  he 

held 
Little  in  common;  untaught  to  submit 
His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was 

quell'd  [pell'd. 

In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts;  still  uncom- 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebell'd; 
Proud  though  in  desolation;  which  could 

find  [kind. 

A  life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  man- 

xin. 
Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to   him 
were  friends;  [home; 

Where  roll'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  ex- 
tends. 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam. 
Were  unto  him  companionship;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  ofl 
forsake  [laV^ 

\  For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  or 
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XIV. 
Like   the   Chaldean,   he   could  watch  the 

stars, 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams;  and  earth,  and  earth- 
bom  jars, 
And  human  frailties,  were  fc -.gotten  quite: 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight, 
He  had  been  happy;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos 
us  to  its  brink. 

XV. 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  wearisome, 
Droop'd  as  a  wild-bom  falcon  with  dipt 

wing. 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home ; 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome. 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom 

eat. 

XVI. 
Self-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  again. 
With  nought  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of 

gloom; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain. 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 
Had  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assume, 
Which,  though  'twere  wild — as  on  the  plua- 

der'd  wreck 
When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their 

doom  [deck 

With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  shiking 

Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forbore  to 

check. 

XVII. 

Stop!  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust! 
An  Earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below ! 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust? 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show? 
None;  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so. 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be; — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest 

grow! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee, 
Thou   first   and   last   of  fields!  king-making 

Victory? 

XVIII. 
And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls. 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo ! 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 


Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too! 
In  "  pride  of  place  "♦  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain. 
Pierced  by  the   shaft  of  banded   nations 

through ; 
Ambition's  life  and  labors  all  were  vain: 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world's 

broken  chain. 

XIX. 
Fit  retribution  ?     Gaul  may  champ  the  bit, 
And  foam  in  fetters,  but  is  Earth  more  free? 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty? 
What!  shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patch 'd-up  idol  of  enlighten'd  days? 
Shall  we,  who  stmck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage?  proffering  lowly  gaze 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones?    Nq;  ^<rve  be- 
fore ye  praise ! 

XX. 
If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more! 
In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  furrow'd  with  hot 

tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trampler  of  her  vineyards;  in  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears. 
Have  all  been  home,  and  broken  by  the 

accord 
Of  roused-up  millions:  all  that  most  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a  sword 
Such  as  Harmodius  drew  on  Athens*  tyrant 

lord.f 

XXI. 
There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave 

men; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily;  and  when 
^    Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake 

again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell  \% 
But  hush !  hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a 

rising  knell! 

XXII. 
Did  ye  not  hear  it  ? — No ;  'twas  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street; 


*  "  In  pride  of  place  "  k  a  term  of  fidcoary.  and  meuBs 
the  highest  pitch  of  flighu    See  Macbeth,  &c. 

"  An  eagle  towering  In  hb  pride  of  place,"  &c 
t  See  the  famous  song  on  Harmodius  and  Aristogiboo. 
The  best  English  transladon  is  in  Blantft  Anthelegy,  by 
Mr.  (now  Lord  Chief  Justice)  Denman: 

••  With  myrtle  my  sword  will  Iwreatfae."  ftc 
t  On  the  night  previous  to  the  action,  it  is  said  that  a 
ball  was  given  at  Brussels.    ^<->  t 

Dy  Google 
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On  with  the  dance!  let  joy  be  unconfined; 

No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleas- 
ure meet 

To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet. 

But  hark!  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once 
more. 

As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before! 
Arm!  arm!  it  is — ^it  is — the  cannon's  opening 
roar  I 

xxm. 
Within  a  windowM  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain;  he  did  hear 
That  sound,  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic 

car;  [near. 

And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And   roused  the  vengeance  blood    alone 

could  quell :  '  [ing>  fell. 

He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fight- 

XXIV. 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  dis- 
tress. 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as 

press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  chok- 
ing sighs  [guess 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated :  who  could 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn 
could  rise! 

XXV. 
And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the 
steed,  [car, 

The  mustering  squadron,  and  th«  clattering 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks. of  war; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarmir^;  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering  with  white  lips^**The  foe! 
They  come!  they  come!" 

xxvi. 
And  wild  and  high  the  '*  Cameron's  gather<> 

ing  "  rose. 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon 

foes; 


How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills 
Savage  and  shrill !  But  with  the  breath  whicu 

fills 
Their  mountain  f>ipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years. 
And  Evan's,   Donald's  fame  rings  in  each 
clansman's  ears!* 

xxvn. 
And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green 

leaves,t 
Dewy  with  Nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass. 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves. 
Over  the  unretuming  brave, — alas! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall 

grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe, 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder 

cold  and  low. 


Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life. 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of 

strife. 
The  mom  the  marshalling  in  arms — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently  stem  array!         [rent 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay. 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and 

pent,  [burial  blent! 

Rider  and  horse — friend,  foe, — in  one  red 

XXIX. 

Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than 

mine;  [throng, 

Yet  one  I  would  select   from   that   proud 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line. 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong, 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow 

song;  [shower'd 

And   his   was   of  the   bravest,   and   when 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files 

along,  [lower'd, 

Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest 

They  reach'd   no   nobler  breast  than  thine, 

young,  gallant  Howard! 


*  Sir  Evan  Cameron,  and  his  descendant  Donald,  the 
"genUe  Lochiel"  of  the  ••forty-fivc." 

t  The  wood  of  Soignies  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of 
the  forest  of  Ardennes,  fomous  in  Boiardo's  Orlando^ 
and  immortal  in  Shakspeare's  As  You  Like  It.  It  is  also 
celebrated  in  Tacitus,  as  being  the  spot  of  successful  de- 
fence by  the  Germans  against  the  Roman  enroochments. 
I  have  ventured  to  adopt  the  name  connected  with 
nobler  associations  than  those  of  mere  slaughter. 
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There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts 

for  thee. 
And  mine  were  nothing,  bad  I  such  to  give; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green 

tree,  [live. 

Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  6eld  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,   and   the 

Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive. 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  turned  from  all  she  brought  to  those   she 

could  not  bring.* 
XXXI. 

I  turn'd  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake; 
The  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory's,  must 

awake  fsound  of  Fame 

Those  whom  they   thirst   for;  though   the 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honor'd,  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer 

claim. 

XXXII. 

They   mourn,   but   smile   at   length;    and, 

smiling,  mourn: 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall; 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be 

torn;  [hall 

The  roof- tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the 
In  massy  hoariness;  the  ruin'd  wall  [gone; 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are 


•  My  guide  from  Mont  St  Jean  over  the  field  seemed 
intelUaent  and  accurate.  The  place  where  Mi^r  How- 
ard feil  was  not  fiu-  firooi  two  tall  and  solitary  trees  (there 
was  a  third,  cut  down,  or  shivered,  in  the  battle),  which 
stand  a  few  yards  from  each  other  at  a  pathway's  side. 
Beneath  these  he  died  and  was  buried.  The  body  has 
since  been  removed  to  England.  A  small  hollow  for  the 
present  marks  where  it  lay,  but  will  probably  soon  be 
effaced ;  the  plough  has  Men  upon  it,  and  the  gram  is. 
After  pointing  out  the  different  ^>ots  where  Picton  and 
other  nllant  men  had  perished,  th^  guide  said,  "  Here 
Major  Howard  lay  :  1  was  near  him  when  wounded." 
I  told  him  my  relationship,  and  he  seemed  then  still 
more  anxious  to  pomt  out  the  particular  spot  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  place  is  one  of  the  most  marked  m 
the  field,  firom  the  peculuunty  of  the  two  trees  above 
mentioned.  I  went  on  horseback  twice  over  the 
field,  comparmg  it  with  my  recollection  of  similar  scenes. 
As  a  pUun,  Waterloo  seems  marked  out  for  the  scene  of 
some  great  action,  though  this  maybe  mere  imagmation. 
I  have  viewed  with  attenuon  those  of  Plaiea.  Troy. 
Manunea,  Leuctra,  Chseronea.  and  Marathon,  and  the 
field  around  Mont  St.  jean  and  Hougoumont  appears  to 
want  httle  but  a  better  cause,  and  that  undefinable  but 
impressive  halo  which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around ' 
a  celebrated  spot,  to  vie  in  mterest  with  any  or  all  of 
these,  except  perhaps  the  last  mentioned.  I 


The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral; 
The  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep 
out  the  sun;  [live  on: 

And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly 

.XXXIII. 
Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies;  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it 

breaks;      '  [sakes, 

And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  for- 
Living  in  shatter'd  guise,  and  still,  and  cold, 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old,  [aches, 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are 

untold. 

XXX IV. 
There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair. 
Vitality  of  poison, — a  quick  r6ot        [were 
Which  feeas  these  deadly  branches;  for  it 
As  nothing  did  we  die;  but  life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Sorrow's  most  detested  fruit. 
Like  to  the  apples  on  the  Dead  Sea's  shore,* 
All  ashes  to  the  taste:  Did  man  compute 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o'er 
Such  hours  'gainst  years  of  life, — say,  would 

he  name  threescore  ? 
xx.w. 
The   Psalmist  number'd   out  the  years  of 

man; 
They  are  enough :  and  if  thy  tale  be  irue^ 
Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  even  that  fleet- 
ing span. 
More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterloo! 
Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and 

say,  [drew, 

**  Here,  where  the   sword  united    nations 

Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day!" 

And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not  pass 

aw%. 

XXXVI. 
There  sunk  the  greatest,nor  the  worst  of  men. 
Whose  spirit  antithetically  mixt 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  Bxt, 
Extreme  in  all  things!  hadst  thou  been  be- 
twixt, [been; 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never 
For  daring  niade  thy  rise  as  fall :  thou  seek'st 
Even  now  to  rcassume  the  imperial  mien. 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of 
the  scene!  • 

*  The  (fabled)  apples  on  the  brink  of  the  lake  As- 
phaltes  were  said  to  be  (air  without  and  wMiin  ashca 
Vid*  TAcrrus.  HitUr,  Jib.  v.  > 
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Conqneror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou! 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild 

name  [now 

Was  ne*er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than 
That  thou  art  nothing  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 
Who  wooM  ihee  once,thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A  god  unto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert. 
Who   deem*d   thee  for  a  time  whate'er  thou 

didst  assert. 

xxxvm. 
Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  or  low. 
Battling  with  nations, flying  from  the  field; 
Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  footstool, 

now  [yield : 

More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command, 

rebuild. 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor. 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skill'd. 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust 

of  war,  [loftiest  star. 

Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the 

XXXIX.        , 

Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook'd  the  turning 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy,  [tide 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy,  [pride. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by, 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast 

smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye; — 
When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favorite 

child,  [piled. 

He  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  hin< 


Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steePd  thee  on  too  filr  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn,  which  could  con- 
temn 
Men  and  their  thoughts;  'twas  wise  to  feel, 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow,  [not  so 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  turn'd  unto  thine  overthrow 
Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who 
choose. 

XLI. 

If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headland  rock, 

Thou  hadst  been   made   to  stand  or  fall 

alone,  [shock; 

Snch  scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  brave  the 


But  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which 

paved  thy  throne. 
Their  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone; 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
(Unless  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
Like  stem  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men ; 
For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide 

a  den.* 

XLU. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell. 
And  there  hath  been  thy  batie;  there  is  a  fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul,  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore. 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest;  a  fever  at  the  core. 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

XLIII. 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made 

men  mad 
By  their  contagion!  Conquerors  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,   Bards,   Statesmen,    all    unquiet 

things  [springs, 

Which  stif  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they 

fool; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable !  what  stings 
Are  theirs!    One  breast  laid  open  were  a 

school  [or  rule: 

Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine 

XLIV. 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last. 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife. 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past. 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by. 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 
XLV. 
He  who  ascends  to  mountain -tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and 
snow; 


♦The  great  error  of  Napoleon,  "  if  we  have  writ  our 
annab  true/'  was  a  continued  obtrusion  on  mankind  of 
his  want  of  all  community  of  feeling  for  or  with  them  ; 
perhaps  more  offensive  to  human  vanity  than  the  active 
cruelty  of  more  trembling  and  suspicious  tyranny.  Suck 
were  his  q>eeches  to  public  assemblies  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals ;  and  the  tingle  expression  which  he  is  said  to 
have  used  on  returning  to  Paris  after  the  Russian  winter 
had  destroyed  his  army,  rubbing  his  hands  over  a  fire;. 
"This  is  pleasanter  than  Moscow,"  would  probably 
alienate  more  favor  from  his  cause  than  the  destruction 
and  reverses  which  led  to  the  remark. 
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He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind. 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow. 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread. 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  sum- 
mits led.  "^ 


Away  with  these!  true  Wisdom's  world  will 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine,       [be 
Maternal  Nature!  for  who  teems  like  thee. 
Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine? 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 
A  blending  of  all  beauties;  streams  and  dells, 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  corn-field,  moun- 
tain, vine,  [wells 
And  chiefless  ca«tles  breathing  stem  fare- 
From  grey  but  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin  greenly 
dwells. 

XLVII. 

And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind. 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd; 
All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and 

proud, 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  passM below; 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud. 
And  those  which  waved  are  shrcdiess  dust 

ere  now,  [blow. 

And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future 

XLVin. 
Beneath    these   battlements,   within   those 

walls,  [state 

Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions;  in  proud 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls. 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
What  want  these  outlaws  conquerors  should 

have*  [great? 

But  History's  purchased  page  to  call  them 

A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave? 

Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls 

were  full  as  brave. 

XLDC. 

In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields. 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died! 
And  Love,  which   lent  a  blazon   to   their 
shields,  [pride, 

With   emblems   well   devised  by  amorous 


*  "  What  wants  that  knave  that  a  kins  should  have  t" 
was  King  latnes's  question  on  meeting  Jotany  Armstroiu: 
•ad  hk  toltowezs  in  ftdlaccoutremeDtfc«^e«theBaUarcL 


Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would 
glide;  [on 

But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied. 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won, 
Saw  the  discolor'd  'Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 
L. 
But  Thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river! 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks 'whose  beauty  would  endure 

forever. 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so. 
Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict, — then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  Heaven;  and  to  seem  such 
to  me  [should  Lethe  be. 

Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream? — that  it 

LI. 

A  thousand  battles  have  assailM  thy  banks. 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  pass'd 

away,  [ranks : 

And  Slaughter  heap'd  on  high  his  weltering 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,andwhat  are  they? 
Thy  tide  wash'd  down  the  blood  of  yesterday. 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glassed  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray; 
But  o*er  the  blacken'd  memory's  blighting 

dream  [^^y  seem. 

Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as 

LII. 

Thus  Harold  inly  said,  and  pass'd  along. 
Yet  not  insensible  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  iocund  birds  to  early  song  [dear; 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  exile 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  aus- 
tere. 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta'en  the 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  less  severe,  [place 
Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  iace. 
But  o'er  it^  such  scenes  would  steal  with 
transient  trace. 


Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  bis 

day% 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,though  disgust 
Hathwean'd  it  from  all  worldlings:  thus  he 

felt,  [trust 

For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet 
In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would 

melt,  [dwelt 

And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom 

ijigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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LIV. 

And  he  had  leam*d  to  love — I  know  not  why, 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of 

mood, — 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infanqr. 
Even  in  its  earliest  nturtuie;  what  subdued. 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know; 
But  thus  it  was;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp*d  slffections  have  to 
grow,  [to  glow. 

In  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside  had  ceased 

LV. 

And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been 

said. 

Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal;  and,  though 

unwed. 

That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise, 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to   that  heart  might  his  these  absent 

greetings  pour! 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels* 
Frowns  o*er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  bxeast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees. 
And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine. 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 
Have  strew'd  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me! 

And  peasant  girls,  with  deep-blue  eyes. 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise; 
Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers  [grey, 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lours. 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay. 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage  bowers; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine— 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine ! 

\  send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 

Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch. 


*  The  castle  of  Dracheafeli  stands  on  the  highest  turn- 
mit  of  "The  Seren  Mountains,''  over  the  Rh&ie  banks  ; 
nism  rtdns,  and  connected  with  some ''singular  tradi- 
tkntt.  It  is  the  first  in  view  on  the  road  from  Bonn,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  On  this  bank,  nearly 
hdaa%  it,  are  the  remains  of  another,  called  die  Jetrs 
Castfe,  and  a  large  cross  commemofative  of  the  murder 
of  a  cUcf  by  hk  orother>-  The  number  of  oasdes  and 


dties  aksiff  tiie  coone  of  the  RUne  on  both  ddes  is  very 
great, andt'   *    *-      *  •   •^^    •         -  • 


itheir  atuatioos  remarkably  beautifiil. 


I  know  that  they  must  withered  be. 
But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such; 
For  I  have  cherish'd  them  as  dear. 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye. 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here. 
When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh. 
And  know'st  them  gathered  by  the  Rhine, 
And  offered  from  my  heart  to  thine! 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 
The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round; 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 
Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 
To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear. 
Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine. 

LVI. 

By  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground. 
There  is  a  small  and  simple  pyramid. 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound; 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid, 
Our  enemy's, — but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honor  to  Marceau !  o'er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  from   tlie  ropgh 

soldier's  lid. 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom, 
Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to 

resume. 

LVII. 

Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young 
career, —  [foes; 

His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here 
Pray  for  his  gallant  spirit's  bright  repose; 
For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,one  of  those. 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstept 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons;  he  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er 
him  wept.* 


*  The  monument  of  the  young  and  lamented  General 
Marceau  (killed  by  a  rifle-oall  at  Alterkirchen  on  the 
last  day  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  French  Republic)  still 
remains  as  described.  The  inscripticms  on  his  monument 
are  rather  too  long,  smd  not  required— his  name  was 
enou^  Franceadored,  and  her  enemies  admired;  both 
wept  over  him.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  gen- 
erals and  detachments  from  both  armies.  In  the  same 
grave  General  Hoche  is  interred,  a  gallant  man  also  in 
every  sense  of  the  word ;  but  though  he  distinguished 
himself  greatlv  in  battle,  he  had  not  the  good  forttme  to 
die  there:  Ms  death  was  attended  by  suspicions  of 
ion.  A  separate  monument  (not  over  his  body, 
which  is  buriea  by  Marceau's)  is  raised  for  him  near 
Andemadi,  opposite  to  which  one  of  his  most  memora- 
ble exploits  was  performed,  in  throwing  a  bridge  to  an 
island  on  the  Rhme.     1  he  shape  and  style  are  different 
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Here  Ehrenbreitstein,*  with  her  shattered 

wall 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and 

ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light; 
A  tower  of  victory!  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watched  along  the  plain : 
But  Peace  destroyed  what  War  could  never 

blight,  [rain — 

And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  Summer's 

*Jn  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had  pour'd 

in  vain. 

LIX. 

Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine!     How  long  de- 
lighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way ! 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vulture  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here. 
Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay. 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere. 
Is  to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autumn  to  the  year. 

LX. 

Adieu  to  thee  again !  a  vain  adieu ! 
There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine ; 
The  mind  is  colored  by  thy  every  hue; 
And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign    [Rhine! 
Their    cherish 'd    gate   upon   thee,    lovely 
Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting 

praise:  [shine, 

More  mighty  spots  may  rise — more  glaring 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft; — the  glories  of 

old  days. 

LXI. 

The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 


from  that  of  Marceau's,  and  the  inscription  more  simple 
4nd  pleasing :  *'  The  Array  of  the  Sambre  and  Metise  to 
its  Commander-in-Lhiei;  Hoche."  This  is  all,  and  as  it 
should  be.  Hoche  was  esteemed  among  the  first  of 
France's  earlier  generals,  before  Bonaparte  monopolised 
her  triumphs.  He  was  the  destined  commander  of  the 
invading  army  of  Ireland. 

*£hrenbreitstein,  /.  e.,  **  the  broad  stooe  of  honor," 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  was  dismantled 
and  blown  up  by  the  French  at  the  truce  of  Leoben. 
It  had  been,  and  could  only  be,  reduced  by  frmine  or 
treachery.  It  yielded  to  the  former,  aided  Dy  sorprise. 
After  having  seen  the  fortifications  of  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  it  did  not  much  strflce  by  comparison;  but  the  sit- 
uation is  commanding.  General  Maroeau  besieged  it  in 
vain  for  some  time;  and  I  slepiinaroom  where  1  was 
shown  a  window  at  which  he  was  said  to  have  been 
standing,  observing  the  progress  of  the  sieg«  by  moon- 
light, when  a  ball  struck  immediately  below  it. 


The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom. 
The    forest's    growth,   and  Gothic    walls 

between,  [been 

The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets 
In  mockery  of  man's  art:  and  these  withal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene. 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all. 
Still  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  Empires 

near  them  fall. 

LXU. 
But  these  recede.     Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps. 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche — the 'thunderbolt  of  snowl 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave 
vain  man  oelow. 

LXIII. 

But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  to 

scan. 
There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  passed  in 

vain, —  [man 

Morat!  the  proud,  the  patriot  field!  where 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain, 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquer'd  on  that 

plain ;  [host. 

Here  Burgundy  bequeathed  his  tombless 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 
>    Themselves  their  monument; — the  Stygian 

coast 
Unsepulchred  they  roam'd,  and  shriek'd  each 

wandering  ghost.* 

LXIV, 
While  Waterloo  with  Gannae's  carnage  vies, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand; 
They  were  true  Glory's  stainless  victories. 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band, 
All  unbought  champions  in  no  princely 
cause 


*The  chapel  is  destroyed  and  die  pyramid  of  bones 
diminished  ^  a  small  number  by  the  Buisgundian  legioo 
in  the  service  of  France,  who  anxiously  efllac^^  dw 
record  of  their  ancestors'  less  successful  invMiona.  A 
few  still  remain,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  die 
Buigiwdians  of  all  ages  (all  who  passed  that  way  r 


iag  a  bone  to  their  own  country),  and  the  less  justifiaMe 
larcenies  of  die  Swim  postilions,  who  carried  them  off  to 
sell  for  knife-handles,— a  purpose  for  which  the  whiteness 
imbibed  by  the  bleaching  of  yean  had  fcadered  them  ia 
great  reouest. 

Of  these  relicsl  ventured  to  bring  away  as  much  as 
may  hava  made  a  quarter  of  a  herok  for  whkh  the  sole 
escuse  K  diat  if  i  had  not,  the  next  passer-by  might  have 
perverted  them  to  wofM  UMt  di 
tion  I  intend  for  thenu  ^-^  . 
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Of  vice-enlail'd  Corruption;  they  no  land 
Dojm'd  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
Making  kings'  rights  divine,  by  some  Draconic 
clause. 

LXV. 

By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier 'column*  rears ' 
A  grey  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old  days, 
Tis  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years, 
And  looks  as  with  the  wild  bewilder'd  gaze 
Of  one  to  stone  converted. by  amaze, 
Yet  still  with  consciousness;  and  there  it 
Makinga  marvel  that  it  not  decays,  {stands. 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 
Leveird  Aventicum,  hath  strewM  her  subject 
lands* 


LXVI. 

sweet  and 


sacred  be  the 


And  there — oh  I 

name ! — 
Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 
Her  youth  to  Heaven;  her  heart,  beneath  a 

claim  [grave, 

Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  father's 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hers  would 

crave 

The  life  she  lived  in;  but  the  judge  was  just, 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not 

save. 

Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust, 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  jnind,  o/ie  heart, 

one  dust.f 

LXVII. 

But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass 
away,  [earth 

And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay, 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death 

and  bhth; 
The  high,  the  mountain -majesty  of  worth. 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  woe. 
And  from  its  immortality  look  forth 


*Aventicum,  near  Morat,  was  the  Roman  capital  of 
Hdretia.  where  Avenches  now  stands. 

tjulia  Alpfaiula,  a  young  Avendan  priesteas,  died  soon 
After  a  Vain  esxSeavor  to  save  her  fotner,  condemned  to 
dcathas  a  traitor  by  Aulus  Cscina.  Her  epitaph  wai 
discovered  many  years  a^o.  It  is  thus:  "  Julia  Alpinula: 
Hie  jaceo.  Infelios  patns  infelix  proles.  Dese  Aventiae 
Sacnrdos.  Exorare  patris  necem  non  potui:  Male  mori 
ia  fiktis  flle  erat.  Vixi  annos  xxui."  I  know  of  no  human 
composition  so  affecting  as  this,  nor  a  history  of  deeper 
interest  These  are  the -names  and  actions  which  ought 
not  to  perish,  and  to  which  we  turn  with  a  true  and 
healthy  tenderness,  firom  the  wretched  and  elittering  de- 
tail of  a  confused  mass  of  conquests  and  battles,  with 
which  the  mind  is  roused  for  a  tune  to  a  false  and  fever- 


In  the  sun's  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow,* 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 
LXVIH. 
Lake  Leman  woos  me  with  its  crystal  face. 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains 

view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  far  height  and 

hue;  [through 

There   is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look 
With  a  fit  mind  the  might  which  I  behold; 
But  soon  in  me  shall  Loneliness  renew 
Thoughts  hid,  but  not  less  cherish 'd  than  of 

old,  [their  fold. 

Ere  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penn'd  me  in 

LXIX. 

To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  mankind; 
AJl  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil. 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 
In  one  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long   [spoil 
We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil, 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong 
'Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  none 
are  strong. 

LXX. 

There,  in  a  moment,  we  may  plunge  our  years 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears. 
And  color  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night : 
The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness;  on  the  sea, 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite. 
But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Eternity 
Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchor'd 
ne'er  shall  be. 

LXXI. 

Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone. 
And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake? 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, f 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fair  but  froward  infant  her  own  care. 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake; — 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear. 
Than  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doom'd  to  inflict 
or  bear? 


*Thts  is  written  in  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc  June  3  U 
t8i6),  which  even  at  this  distance  dardes  mine.  (J^^-y 
aoth.) — I  this  day  observed  for  some  time  the  distinct  re- 
flection of  Mont  Blanc  and  Mont  Aigend&re  in  the  calm 
of  the  lake,  which  I  was  crossing  in  my  boat.  Ihe  dis- 
tance of  these  mountains  from  their  mirror  issixty  miles. 

itThe  color  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva  is  blue,  to  a  depth 
of  tint  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  water.  s:iiC 
or  fircsh,  except  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Arcfaipul.ig  >. 
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LXXII. 

1  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me:  and  to  me, 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture;  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain, 
ClassM  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can 

flee. 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 

LXXIII. 

And  thus  I  am  absorbed,  and  this  is  life: 
I  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past. 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife. 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  Sorrow  I  was  cast. 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 
With  a  fresh  pinion;  which  I  felt  to  spring. 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous  as  the 

blast 

Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing, 
Spurning  the  clay-cold  bonds  which  round  our 

being  cling. 

LXXIV. 

And  when,  at  length,the  mind  shall  be  all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form^ 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm, — 
When  elements  to  elements  conform, 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm  ? 
The  bodiless  thought  ?  the  Spirit  of  each  spot  ? 
Of  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  times  the  im 
mortal  lot  ? 

LXXV. 
Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies  a 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ?  [part 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  ?  should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  ?  and 
A  tide  of  suffering  rather  than  forego  [stem 
Such   feelings  for  the   hard  and   worldly 

phlegm 

Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  tum'd  below. 

Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which 

dare  not  glow  ? 

LXXVI. 
But  this  is  not  my  theme;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn. 
To  look  on  One  whose  dust  was  once  all  fire, 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 
^       The  clear  air  for  awhile — a  passing  guest; 
Where  he  became  a  being — whose  desire 


Was  to  be  glorious:  *twas  a  foolish  quest, 
The  which  to  gain  and  keep  he  sacrificed  all 
rest. 

LXXVII. 

Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rous- 
The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw  [seau. 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  woe 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched;  yet 

he  knew  ^ 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts,  a  heavenly 
hue  [past 

Of  words  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they 
The  eyes,  which  o*er  them  shed  tears  feel- 
ingly and  fast. 


His  love  was  passion^s  essence — as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning;  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted;  for  to  be         1 
Thus,  and  enamor'd,  were  in  him  the  same.      ' 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame,         ' 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 
But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  overflowing  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distemper*d  though 
it  seems. 

LXXDC. 

This  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  this 
Invested  her  with  all  that's  wild  and  sweet; 
This  hallow*d,  too,  the  memorable  kiss* 
Which   every   mom  his  fever'd  lip  would 

greet,  [meet: 

From  hers  who  but  with  friendship  his  would 
But  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  brain  and 

breast  [heat; 

Flash'd  the  thrill'd  spirit's  love-devouring 

In  that  absorbing  sigh  perchance  more  blest, 

Than  vulgar  mindis  may  be  with  all  they  seek 

possest. 

LXXX. 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought 

foes. 
Or  friends  by  him  self-banish 'd ;  for  his  mind 
Had  grown  Suspicion's  sanctuary^  and  chose 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind 


*'Thts  refers  to  the  account  in  his  Ce^/fssUns  of  bis 
paission  for  the  Comtesse  d'Houdetot  (the  mistress  of  St, 
Lambert),  and  his  long  walk  every  morning,  for  the  sake 
of  the  smgle  kiss  which  was  the  common  salutation  of 
French  acquaintance.  Rousseau's  description  of  his  feel- 
bgs  on  this  occasion  may  be  considered  as  the  most  p;u* 
sionate,  yet  not  impure,  description  and  expreaton  of 
love  that  ever  kindl^  into  woras ;  which,  after  all,  must 
be  felt,  from  their  very  force,  to  be  inadequate  to  die 
delhieation.  A  painting  can  give  no  wiflkimt  id«a  oC 
the  ocean. 
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'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and 
blind.  [know  ? 

But  he  was  frenzied, — wherefore,  who  may 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  never 
But  he  was  frenzied  by  disease  or  woe  [find; 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all,  which  wears  a  rea- 
soning show. 

LXXXI. 
For  then  he  was  inspired,and  from  him  came, 
As  from  the  Pythian's  mysti?  cave  of  yore, 
Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 
Nor  ceased  to  burn  till  kingdoms  were  no 

more : 
Did  he  not  this  for  France,  which  lay  before 
Bow*d  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  years  ? 
Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she  bore. 
Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers 
Roused  up  to  too  much  wrath,  which  follows 
o'ergrown  fears? 

LXXXII. 

They  made  themselves  a  fearful  monument! 
The  wreck  of  old  opinions — things  which 

grew,  [rent, 

Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time :  the  veil  they 
And  what  behind  it  lay  all  earth  shall  view, 
But  gtK>d  with  ill  they  also  overthrew. 
Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 
Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour 

reiiird,  [will'd. 

As  heretofore,   because   ambition  was  self- 
Lxxxni. 
But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured ! 
Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made 

it  felt. 
They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  allured 
By  their  new  vigor,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
On- one  another;  pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  once  natural  charities.     But  they. 
Who  in   oppression's  darkness  caved  had 

dwelt, 
Tbey  were  not  eagles,  nourished  with  the  day ; 
What  marvel   then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook 

their  prey? 

LXXXIV. 

What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a 
scar?  [wear 

The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to 
That  which  disfigures  it;  and  they  who  war 
With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  van- 
quished, bear 
Silence,  but  not  submission :  in  his  lair 
Fix'd  Passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the 
hour  [spair  : 

Which  shall  atone  for  years;  none  need  de- 


It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come, — the 

power  [slower. 

To  puiush   or   forgive — in   one  we  shall   be 

LXXXV. 

Clear,  placid  Leman!  thy  contrasted  lake. 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction;  once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  Sister's  voice  reproved. 
That  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have 
been  so  moved. 

LXXXVI. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet 

clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights 

appear 
Precipitously  steep;  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the 

shore,  [ear 

Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps   the  grasshopper   one  good-night 

carol  more; 

LXXXVII. 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill. 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 


Ye  stars!  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven. 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — 'tis  to  be  forgiven. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  (veate 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named 
themselves  a  star. 

LXXXIX. 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  in 

sleep,  ,       Tmost; 

But  breathless^  at  we  grow  when  feeling 
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And   silent,  as   we   stand  in  thoughts  too 
deep : —  [host 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  From  the  nigh 
Of  stars,  to  the  luU'd  lake  and  mountain- 
coast, 
All  is  concenter'd  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence 
xc. 
Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone; 
A  truth  which  through  our  being  then  doth 
And  purifies  from  self:  it  is  a  tone,     [melt, 
The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes 

known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm, 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea*s  zone. 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty; — 'twould 
disarm  [barm. 

The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to 
xci. 
Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of   earth -o'ergazing   mountains,  and  thus 

take* 
A  fit  and  unwalPd  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honor  shrines  are  weak, 
UprearM   of  human   hands.     Come,    and 

compare 

Columns  and  idol  dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 

With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and 

air,  [prayer! 

Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy 

XCII. 

The  sky  is  changed! — and  such  a  change! 

O  night,t  [strong, 

And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !  Far  along. 
From   peak   to   peak,   the    rattling    crags 

among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!  Not  from  one  lone 

cloud, 

But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 

And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 

Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  1 

XCIII. 

And   this  is  in  the  night: — Most  glorious 

night! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber!  let  me  be 


♦  Sec  Note  at  end  of  volume. 

tThe  thunder-storm  to  which  these  fines  refer  oc- 
curred on  the  X3ih  of  June,  x8i6,  at  michi^ht  1  have 
seen,  among  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  at  Cbtmari, 
several  more  terrible,  but  none  more  beautiful. 


A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — and  now,the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hflls  shakes  widi  its  mountain- 
mirth,  [birth. 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's 

XCIV. 

Now,  where  the  swifl  Rhone  cleaves  his 
way  between  [parted 

Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene. 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken- 
hearted! [thwarted, 
Though  in  theirsouls,  which  thus  each  other 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then 

departed : 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters — war  within  themsdres 
to  wage. 

xcv. 
Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft 
his  way,  [stand : 

The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play, 
And  fling  their  thunderbolts  from  hand  to 

hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around:  of  all  the  band. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath 

fork'd 
His  lightnings — as  if  he  did  understand 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd. 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever 
therein  lurk'd. 

xcvi. 
Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  light- 
nings! ye,  [soul 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thnnder,  and  a 
To  malce  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  maybe 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful;  the  far 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll    [roll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, — ^if  I  rest. 
But  where  of  ye,  O  tempests!  is  the  goal? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast? 
Or  do  ye  find  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high 
nest? 

xcvn. 
Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now  [wreak 
That  which  is  most  within  me, — coold  I 
My  thoughts  upoii  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong 

or  weak. 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek, 
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Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe — into  one 

word,  [speak; 

And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  1  would 

But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard,  [sword. 


Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  wood, 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar. 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where 
it  stood, 


With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a  Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude, 
xcvm. 
The  morn  is  up  again^  the  dewy  mom. 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all 

bloom. 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn. 
And  living  as  if  earth  contain*d  no  toipb, — 
And  glowing  into  day;  we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence:  and  thus  I^ 
Still  on  thy  shores,  fair  Leman!  may  find 
And  food  for  meditation, 'nor  pass  by  [room 
Much,  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  ponderM 
fittingly. 

XCIX. 

Clarens!  sweet  Clarens!  birthplace  of  deep 

Love!  [thought; 

Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colors  caught. 
And     sunset    into    rose-hues    sees    them 

wrought* 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly ;  the  rocks, 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love, 

who  sought 
In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks. 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that 

woos,  then  mocks. 


Clarens!    by  heavenly  feet   thy  paths  are 

trod — 
Undying  Love's,  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  whidi  the  steps  are  mountains;  where 

the  god 
Is  a  pervading  life  and  light, — so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest;  o*er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath 

blown,  [power 

Hb  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender 

Passes  die  strength  of  storms  in  their  most 

desolate  hour. 

CI. 

All  things  are  here  of  him;  from  the  black 
pines,  [roar 

Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to 

the  shore, 
"Where  the  bow*d  waters  meet  him  and  adore. 


*  See  Note  at  end  of  vohxme. 


CII. 
A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 
And  fairy-form*d  and  many-color*d  things, 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet 

than  words, 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings. 
Fearless  and  full  of  life:  the  gush  of  springs. 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which 

brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend 
Mingling,  and  made  by  Love,  unto  one  mighty 
b  end. 

cm. 
He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn 

that  lore. 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit;  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more. 
For  this  is  Love's  recess,  where  vain  men's 

woes,  [from  those, 

And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  far 
For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  eternity! 

cnr. 

'Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this 

spot, 
Peopling  it  with  affections;  but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  Passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings;    'twas  the 

ground 
Where  early  Love  his  Psyche's  zone  unbound 
And  hallow'd  it  with  loveliness :  'tis  lone. 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  soimd. 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness;  here  the 

Rhone  [rear'd  a  throne. 

Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have 

cv, 

Lausanne!  and  Femey!  ye  have  been  the 
abodes  [name  ;* 

Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeath'd  a 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  danger- 
ous roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame :  [aim 

They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 


*  Voltaire  and 


Gibbon.  T 
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Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder, 
and  the  flame  [while 

Of  Heaven,  again  assail'd,  if  Heaven  the 

On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  do 

more  than  smile. 


The  one  was  Are  and  fickleness,  a  child 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind  [wild, — 
A   wit   as  various, — gay,  grave,  sage,   or 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher  combined: 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind. 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents :  But  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as  the 
wind  [prone, — 

Blew    where    it   listed,   laying   all   things 
Now  to  overthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a 
throne. 

CVII. 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,exhau8ting  thought 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year. 
In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought, 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer; 
The  lord  of  irony, — that  master-spell. 
Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew 

from  fear, 
And  doomM  him  to  the  zealot's  ready  Hell, 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

CVIII. 

Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes, — for  by  them. 
If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge, — far  less  condemn; 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall 

be  made 
Known  unto  all,  or  hope  and  dread  allayM 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow,  in  the  dust. 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  de- 

cay'd: 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust. 
Twill  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just. 

CDC. 

But  let  me  quit  man's  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker's  spread  around  me,  and  suspend 
This  page,  which  from  my  reveries  I  feed. 
Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend, 
And  I  must  pierce  them,  and  survey  whatever 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compels  3ie  powers 
of  air. 

ex. 
Italia!  too,  Italia  I  looking  on  thee 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages. 


Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages  [thee, 
Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages;  [still. 
Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires; 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledige,  quaflling  there  her 
fill,  [perialhill. 

Flows  fix>m  the  eternal  source  of  Rome's  im- 

CXI. 

Thus  far  have  I  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renew'd  with  no  kind  auspices: — to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be,  and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal,      | 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or 

aught, — 
Passion  or  feeling,  pinT)ose,  grief,  or  zeal, — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought. 
Is  a  stern   task  of  soul : — No  matter, — it  is 

taught. 

CXII. 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song. 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile, — 
The  coloring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along, 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth, — but  I  am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot;     [got. 
I  stood  and  stand  alone, — remember'd  or  for* 
cxiu. 
I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world 

me;  [bow'd 

I  have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee, —  [aloud 
Nor  coin'd  my  cheek  to  smiles, — nor  cried 
In  worship  of  an  echo;  in  the  crowd  [stood 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such;  I 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them;  in  a  shroud 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts, 

and  still  could,  [subdued. 

Had  I  not  filed*  my  mind,  which  tnus  itself 

cxiv. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world 

But  let  us  part  fair  foes;  I  do  believe,  [me, — 

Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there 

may  be  [not  deceive,  | 

Words  which  are  things, — hopes  which  will 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing;  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  gricverf 


♦  — •••  If  it  be  thus. 
For  Banquo't  ivue  have  \Jiled  my  nSak^V-^Mmc^tk, 
tltfaMid  by  Rochcfoucaalt  dutt  "tbtrc  is  mkm^j^^ 
sooMthiiig  is  the  misfiMrttmes  of  men's  best  Weodi  aal 
^^^^^  to  •       - 
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That  two,  or   one,  are  almost   what   they 

seem, —  |]dream. 

That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no 

.   cxv. 
My  daughter  I  with  thy  name  this  song  he- 
gun —  [shall  end — 
My   daughter!    with  thy  name  thus  much 
I  see  thee  not,  I  hear  thee  not, — but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee;  thou  art  the  fnend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  <ar  years  extend: 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouldst  behold. 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend 
And  reach  into  diy  heart,  when  mine  is  cold, — 
I  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  father's 
mould. 

cxvi. 
To  aid  thy  mind's  development, — to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys, — to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growth, — to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects, — wonders  yet  to  thee ! 
To  hold  Uiee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee, 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  Idss, — 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature: — As  it  is,   [me; 
know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like 
to  this. 


Yet,  though  dull  Hate  as  duty  should  be 

taught,  [name 

I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me;  though  my 
Should  be  shut  from  thee)  as  a  spell  still 

fmught 
With  desolation, — and  a  broken  claim: 
Though   the  grave   closed  between   us, — 

T— 'twere  the  same,  [drain 

I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me,  though  to 

My  blood  from  out  thy  being  were  an  aim. 

And  an  attainment, — all  would  be  in  vain,— ^ 

Still  thou  wouldst  love  me,  still  that  more  than 

life  retain. 

CXVIII. 

The  child  of  love, — though  bom  in  bitterness. 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.     Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements — and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  such  sure  around  thee — but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  temper*d,  and  thy  hope  far 

higher. 

Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers !  O'er  the  sea. 

And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire. 

Fain  would  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee. 

As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  mightst  have  been 

to  me! 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH. 
1818. 


"Viito  Ko  ToKana,  Lomhardia,  Romagna, 

Qttd  Monte  che  diYide,  e  qud  iche  serra 

Itafia,  0  un  mare  e  P  altro,  che  la  bagna." 

./4r^0tf/<»,  Sadra  ia. 


TO  JOHN   HOBHOUSE,  ESQ.,  A.M.,  F.R.S., 


&C.,  &c,  &c. 


Vbnicb,  yanuarjf  a,  x8x8. 


r  DBAB  HOBHOOSS, 

After  an  interval  of  eight  yean  between  the  composition  of  the  first  and  last  cantoa  of  Childe  Harold,  the 
icluaoa  of  the  poem  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  public.  In  parting  with  so  old  a  friend,  it  is  not  extra* 
kinary  that  I  should  recur  to  one  stilt  older  and  better, — to  one  who  has  beheld  the  birth  and  death  of  the  other, 
1  to  whona  I  am  far  more  indebted  for  the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened  frioadahip,  than— though  not 
grateful — I  can,  or  could  be,  to  Childe  Harold,  for  any  public  £%vor  reflected  through  the  poem  on  the  poet, — 
me,  whom  1  have  known  long  and  accompanied  fiu-.  whom  I  have  found  wakeful  over  my  sickness  and  kind 
Dy  sorrow,  glad  fai  my  prosperity  and  firm  in  my  adverrity,  true  in  counsel  and  trusty  in  peril, — to  a  firiend 
a  tried  and  never  found  wanting; — to  yourselC 

In  so  doa^,  I  recur  firom  fiction  to  truth;  and  in  dedicating  to  you  in  its  complete,  or  at  least  concluded  sute, 
i>etical  work  which  is  the  longest,  the  most  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  of  my  compositions,  I  wish  to  do 
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aonor  to  my^ielf  by  the  record  of  many  years*  tntiinacy  with  a  man  of  leamini^  of  ulent.  of  steadiness,  and  of  hooct 
it  is  not  for  minds  like  ours  to  give  or  to  receive  flattenr;  yet  the  praises  of  sincerity  have  ever  been  permitted  e 
the  voice  of  friendship:  and  it  is  not  for  you,  nor  even  ior  others,  but  to  relieve  a  heart  which  has  not  ebewhcn 
i^r  lately,  been  so  much  accustomed  to  Uie  encounter  of  ffood-will  as  to  withitand  the  shock  firmly,  that  I  dw 
attempt  to  commemorate  your  good  qualities,  or  rather  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from  their  exertm 
Even  the  recurrence  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  anniversary  of  the  most  unfortunate  day  of  my  past  existeiict.' 
but  which  cannot  poison  my  future  while  I  retain  the  resoivce  of  your  friendship  and  of  my  own  &culties,  wi] 
henceforth  have  a  more  agreeable  recollection  for  both,  basmuch  as  it  will  remind  us  of  this  my  attempt  to  diznl 
you  for  an  indefiuigable  regard,  such  as  few  men  have  experienced,  and  no  one  could  experience  without  thiol 
mg  better  of  his  species  and  of  himsel£ 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at  various  periods,  the  countries  of  chivaW,  history,  and  &b!i 
—Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Min<»',  and  Italy;  and  what  Athens  and  Constandnoole  were  to  us  a  lew  years  ago.  Veokt 
andRome  have  been  more  recently.  The  poein  also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  botn,  have  accompanied  me  firom  fim  u 
last :  and  perhaps  it  may  be  a  pardonable  vanity  which  induces  me  to  reflect  wi^  complacency  oa  a  < 


which  in  some  degree  connects  me  with  the  spot  where  it  was  produced,  and  the  objects  it  would  fiun  describe 
•     •  •     •  i  of  those  mag*    "      *  . .     .    .     -^  .       .. 

is,yeta 
for  what  is  glorious,  it  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure  in  the  production,  and  I  part  with  it  with  a  kbd  o 


and  however  unworthy  it  may  be  deemed  of  Uiose  magical  and  memorable  abodes,  no  we  ver  short  it  may  &D  a 


our  distant  conceptions  and  immediate  impressions,  yet  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  what  Is  venerable,  and  < 
for  what  is  glorious,  it  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure  in  the  production,  and  I  paj       *  * 
regret,  which  I  hardly  suq>ected  that  events  could  have  left  me  for  imaginary  obyects. 


regret,  which  I  hardly  suq>ected  that  events  could  have  left  me  for  imaginary  obyects. 

With  nmuxl  to  tne  conduct  of  the  last  canto,  there  will  be  found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the  pre 
ceding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all.  separated  fit>m  the  author  speaking  fai  his  own  person.  The  £sbct  is,  tlat : 
had  become  weary  of  drawing  a  line  which  every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  perceive :  like  the  Chinese  ii 
Goldsmith's  CUintn  tf  tJu  World,  whom  nobody  would  believe  to  be  a  Chinese,  it  was  in  vain  that  I  asMXted 
and  imagmed  that  I  had  drawn,  a  distinction  between  the  author  and  the  frilgrim ;  and  the  very  anadety  to  pre 
serve  thte  difference,  and  disappointment  at  findinj^  it  unavailing,  so  frur  craved  my  efforts  in  the  compositioa 
that  I  determined  to  abandon  it  altogether— and  nave  done  so.  The  opinions  which  have  been,  or  may  be 
formed  on  that  sutgect,  are  now  a  matter  of  indifference ;  the  work  b  to  depend  on  itself  and  not  on  the  writer 
and  the  author,  who  has  no  resources  in  his  own  mind  beyond  the  reputation,  transient  or  permanent,  which  ii  b 
arise  from  his  literary  efforts,  deserves  the  fote  of  authors. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto  it  was  my  intention,  either  in  the  text  or  b  the  notes,  to  have  touched 
upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  literature,  and  perhi^M  of  manners.  But  die  text,  within  the  limits  I  proposed,! 
soon  found  hardly  sufficient  for  the  labyrinth  of  external  objects,  and  the  conseauent  reffecdoos;  anafortlM 
whole  of  the  notes,  excepting  a  few  of  the  shortest.  I  am  indebted  to  younel^  and  tnese  were  necessarily  Kmim 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  text. 

It  is  also  a  delicate,  aud  no  very  gratefol  task,  to  dissert  upon  the  literature  and  nuinners  of  a  nation  so  &■ 
similar;  and  requires  an  attention  and  impartiality  which  would  induce  us — though  perhaps  no  inattentive  ob< 
servers,  nor  ignorant  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  have  recently  sd>ode — to  di^ 
trust,  or  at  least  defer,  our  judgment,  and  more  narrowly  examine  our  information.  The  state  of  literary  as  wdla 
political  party  appearrto  run,  or  to  have  run,  so  high,  that  for  a  stranger  to  steer  impartially  between  them  is  aeid 
to  impossible.  It  may  be  enough,  then,  at  least  for  my  purpose,  to  quote  from  their  own  beautiful  laiq^uage — "  N 
pare  che  in  un  paese  tutto  poetico,  d>e  vanta  la  lingua  la  piu  nobile  ed  insieme  la  |^ii  dolce,  tutte  tutte Te  vie  m 
verse  si  possono  tentare,  e  che  sinche  la  patria  di  AiiSeri  e  di  Monti  ooo  ha  perduto  Pantico  valore,  in  tutte  cm 
dovrebbe  essere  la  prima."  Italy  has  great  names  still:  Canova,  Monti,  Ugo  Foscolo,  Pindemonte,  Visccodl 
Morelli,  Cicognara,  Albrizzi,  Mesxophanti,  Mai.  Mustoxidi,  Aglietti.  and  Vacca,  will  secure  to  die  present  gaiei 
ation  an  honorableplace  in  most  of  the  departments  of  art,  sdoice,  and  belles  lettres;  and  in  some  the  very  high 
est    Europe— the  World— has  but  one  Csmova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfieri,  that  "  La  pianta  uomo  nasce  pih  robusta  in  Italia  che  in  quahmtra 
altra  terra— e  che  gli  stessi  atroci  delitti  che  vi  si  commettono  ne  sono  una  pmva."  Without  subscribing  to  db| 
latter  part  of  his  proposition— a  dangerous  doctrine,  the  truth  of  tvhich  may  be  di^>ufced  on  better  grouiMfa 
namely,  that  the  Italians  are  in  no  respect  more  ferocious  than  their  neighbors — diat  man  must  be  willfuily  blmd 
or  ignorandy  heedless,  who  is  not  struck  with  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  this  people,  or,  if  sudi  a  word  b 
admissible,  their  eapabilitiett  the  fiicUity  of  their  acquisitiohs,  the  rapidity  Of  their  conceptions,  the  fire  of  tbej 
genius,  their  sense  of  bteuty,  and  amidst  sdl  the  disadvantages  of  repeated  revolutions,  the  desolation  of  batde 
and  the  AtsgaSa  of  ages,  their  still  unquenched  *'  longins  after  immortality** — the  immortality  of  independena 
And  when  we  ourselves,  in  riding  round  the  walls  of  Rome,  heard  the  umple  lament  of  tne  laborers'  chors 


St.  Jean,  and  the  betrayal  of  Genoa,  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  the  worid,  by  men  whose  conduct  you  3 
have  exposed  in  a  work  wordiy  of  the  better  days  of  our  history.    For  me, — 

"  Non  movero  mai  corda 
Ove  la  turba  di  sue  dance  assorda." 

What  Italy  has  gained  by  the  late  transfer  of  nations,  it  were  useless  for  Englishmen  to  inauire,  till  it  b 

ascertained  that  England  has  acquired  something  more  than  a  permanent  army  and  a  suspended  Haboss  Coi; 
h  is  enough  for  them  to  look  at  home.  For  what  they  have  oone  abroad,  and  especially  in  the  south,  **  w 
they  will  have  thek  reward,**  and  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Wtthing  you,  my  dear  Uobhouse,  a  safe  and  agreeable  return  to  that  country  whose  real  weUhre  ca 
dearer  to  none  than  to  vourself,  I  dedicate  to  you  this  poem  in  its  completed  state;  tfnd  rq>eat  once  more 
truly  I  am  ever,  your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend,  BYRO) 


*His  marriage. 
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I  STOOD  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand: 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me»  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times  when  many  a  subject  land 
Looked  to  the  winged  Lion*s  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her 

hundred  isles! 

II. 
She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean,* 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers: 
And  such  she  was;  her  daughters  had  their 

dowejs  [East 

From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless 
Pour'd    in   her  lap  all  gems  in   sparkling 

showers. 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deem'd  their  dignity 

increased. 

ni. 
In  Venice,  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore, 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear: 
Those  days  are  gone — but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall, arts  fade — but  Nature  doth  not  die, 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ! 

IV. 

But  unto  us  she  hath  a  ^pell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  Dogeless  city*s  vanished  sway; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away- 
The  keystones  of  the  arch !  though  all  were 
For  IS  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore.  [o*cr, 

V. 

The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay; 

Essentially  immortal,  they  create 

And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 

And  more   beloved  existence:  that  which 

Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state    [Fate 

Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied. 


*  SabellictB,  describing  the  appearance  of  Venice,  has 
Euule  use  of  the  above  imqge,  which  would  not  be  poet-, 
caJ  were  it  not  true. — '*  Quo  fit  ut  qui  supeme  urbem 
rontempletur,  tunritam  tefluris  imaginem  medio  Oceano 
isuzatam  s«  putet  inqrioere." 


First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have 
died,  [void. 

And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the 

VI. 

Such  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age. 
The  first  from  Hope,  the  last  from  Vacancy ; 
And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a  page, 
And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine 

eye; 
Vet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  fairy-land ;  in  shape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky. 
And  the   strange  constellations  which  the 

Muse 
0*er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  diffuse : 

VII. 

I  saw  or  dream'd  of  such, — but  let  them  go,— 
They  came  like  truth,  and  disappeared  like 

dreams; 
And  whatsoe'er  they  were — are  now  but  so; 
I  could  replace  them  if  I  would :  still  teems 
My  mind  with   many  a  form  which  aptly 

seems 
Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  found ; 
Let  these  too  go — for  waking  Reason  deems 
Such  overweening  phantasies  unsound, 
And  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  sur- 
round. 

VIII. 

I  Ve  taught  me  other  tongues — and  in  strange 

eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger;  to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise; 
Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 
A  country  with — ay,  or  without  mankind ; 
Vet  was  I  bom  where  men  are  proud  to  be. 
Not  without  cause;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free. 
And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea, 

IX. 

Perhaps  I  loved  it  well:  and  should  I  lay 
My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine. 
My  spirit  shall  resume  it — if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.     I  twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remember'd  in  my  line 
With  my  land's  language:  if  too  fond  and  far 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, — 
If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are, 
Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion 
bar 

X. 

My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honor'd  by  the  nations — let  it  be — 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  lofUer  head! 
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And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me — 
«•  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he."* 
Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reaped  are  of  the  tree 
1  planted, — they  have  torn  me — and  I  bleed : 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring 
from  such  a  seed. 


The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renewed, 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood! 
St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stood 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  withei'd  power. 
Over  the  proud  Place  where  an  Emperor 

sued. 
And  monarchs  gazed  and  envied  in  the  hour 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequall'd 

dower. 


The  Suabian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian 

reigns —  [knelt; 

An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor 
Kingdoms  are   shrunk   to  provinces,   and 

chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities;  nations  melt 
From   power's  high   pinnacle,  when   they 

have  felt 

The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  loosen'd  from  the  mountain's 

belt: 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo! 
Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquer 

ing  foe. 

XIII. 

Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gifted  collars  glittering  in  the  sun; 
But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass? 
Are   they    not  bridled? — Venice,   lost  and 

won,  [done, 

Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom 
Sinks,  like  a  seaweed,  into  whence  she  rose! 
Better  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves,  and 

shun, 

Even  in  Destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes. 
From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous 

repose. 

XIV. 

In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tyre, — 
Her  very  byword  sprung  from  victory, 


*  The  answer  of  the  mother  of  Brasidas,  the  Lacedse- 
monian  general,  to  the  strangexs  who  praised  the  mem- 
ory of  her  ion. 


The  "  Planter  of  the  Lion,"  ♦  which  throuj 

fire  [sei 

And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth 

Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  sd 

free,  ] 

And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  OttomitM 

Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia!  Vouch  it,  J 

Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight!  i 

For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  eta 

blight. 


Statues  of  glass — all  shiver'd — the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dust; 
But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumpto- 

ous  pile 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust; 
Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust, 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger:  empty  halls, 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as 

must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals, 
Have  flung  a  desolate    cloud    o'er   Venice' 

lovely  walls. 

XVI. 

When  Athens'  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 
And  fetter'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war. 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  MusCyj-     i 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar; 
Seel  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'ermastered  victor  steps,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands — his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  from  its  belt — he  rends  his  captive's 
chains,  [his  strains. 

And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and 

XVU. 

Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot. 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine. 
Thy  Love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knol 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations — most  of  all, 
Albion,  to  thee :  the  Ocean  Queen  should  noi 
Abandon  Ocean's  children ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  wateq 
wall. 


I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood — she  to  me 
Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart, 
Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea. 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  martj 


«  That  is,  the  lion  of  St.  Marie,  the  standard  of  there- 
public,  whioh  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Panralnnn  V\%% 
taleooe.  Pantakoa,  Pantabon. 

t  The  story  b  tokl  in  Hutarch's  JL(^#y  ATi^Acs. 
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And   Otway,    Radclifife,    Schiller,   Shaks- 

pcarc's  art,* 
Had  stamped  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so, 
Although  I  found  her  thus,  we  did  not  part. 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe. 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a 

show. 

xtx. 
I  can  repeople  with  the  past — and  of 
The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought. 
And  meditation  chastenM  down,  enough; 
And  more,   it  may  be,   than  I  hoped  or 

sought;  [wrought 

And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were 
Wiihin  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 
From  thee,  fair  Venice!  have  their  colors 

caught :  [numb, 

There  ate  some   feelings  time  cannot  be- 

^or  torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold 

and  dumb. 

XX. 
Bat  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  growf 
loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  sheltered  rocks, 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  'gainst  the  Alpine 

shocks  [and  mocks 

Of  eddying  storms;  yet  springs  the  trunk, 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose 

blocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite,  into  life  it  came, 
^  grew  a  giant  tree; — the  mind  may  grow 

the  same, 

XXI. 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
1q  bare  and  desolated  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labors  with  the  heaviest  load. 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence, — not  bestow'd 
la  rain  should  such  examples  be;  if  they. 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 
Etdore  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
^7  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a  day. 

xxn. 
AD  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroyed. 
Even  by  the  sufferer;  and,  in  each  event. 
Ends: — Some,  with  hope  replenished  and 
rebuoy*d,  [tent, 

Return  to  whence  they  came — Mrith  like  in- 


*  Vemict  Prenrved:  Mytitrit  ^  Udoi/ho:    Tkt 

tustSe^r,  cr  Armenian:  Thi  Merchant  of  Venice: 

ikeOm. 

t  Trnmnen  m  the  phnalof  te«i«#,  a  qwdes  of  fir  pecu- 

V  CO  the  Ahtt.  mtStk.  only  thrives  in  very  rocky  partt, 

koreflcaovely  lofl  sofident  ibr  il>  nouriuuneot  can  be 

md.    OadMMfpotsh  grows  to  a  greater  height  than 


And  weave  their  web  again ;  some,  bow'd  and 

bent,  [time. 

Wax  grey  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their 

And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant; 

Some  seek  devotion,  toil,war,  good  or  crime, 

According  as  their  souls  were  formed  to  sink 

or  climb. 

xxni. 
But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  sting, 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  im- 
bued; [bring 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would 
Aside  forever:  it  may  be  a  sound —     [fling 
A  tone  of  music — summer's  eve— or  spring — 
A  flower — the  wind — the  ocean — which  shall 
wound,                             [darkly  bound: 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are 

XXIV, 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind. 
But  feel  the  shock  renew'd,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves 

behind. 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesigned. 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind, — 
The    cold — the    changed — perchance    the 

dead  -  anew,  [yet  how  few  I 

The  moum'd,  the  loved,  the  lost—too  many ! — 

XXV. 

But  my  soul  wanders;  I  demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins;  there  to  track 
Fallen  states  and  buried  greatness,o'er  a  land 
Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command. 
And  is  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The   master-mould   of   Nature's   heavenly 

hand. 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautifril,  the  brave — the  lords  of  earth 

and  sea. 

XXVI. 

The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of 

Rome! 
And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy! 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree; 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility: 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be 
defaced.  ^  . 
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XXVII. 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night — 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains;  Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colors  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 
Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity; 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the 
blest!* 

XXVIII. 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o*er  half  the  lovely  heaven ;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Roird  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhaetian  hill. 
As  Day  and  Night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim'd  her  order: — gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new -bom  rose, 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glassed 
within  it  glows, 

XXIX. 

Fiird  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from 

afar. 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters;  all  its  hues, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star. 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  im- 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away,      [bues 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till— 'tis  gone— and  all 

is  grey. 

XXX. 

There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua; — rear'd  in  air, 
Pillar'd  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover;  here  repair 
Many  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes. 
The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.     He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foe«: 
Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's 

name  [fame. 

With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to 

XXXI. 

They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  died; 

The  mountain-village  where  his  latter  days 

Went  down  the  vale  of  years;  and  'tis  their 

pride — 


*The  above  descriptioa  may  seem  fantatrical  or  exag- 
serated  lo  those  who  hare  oerer  seen  an  Oriental  or  an 
Italian  sky,  yet  it  is  but  a  literal  and  hardly  suffident 
delineation  of  an  August  evening  (die  eightc«iUhK  as  con- 
templated in  one  of  many  rides  aioc^  the  banlu  of  the 
Brenta,  near  La  Mira. 


An  honest  pride — and  let  it  be  their  praise 
To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre;  both  plaii 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  accordant  with  bis  strain, 
Than  if  a  pyramid  form'd  his  monumental  fane 

XXXII. 
And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt 
Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  mad 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt, 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  decay'^ 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade 
Which  shows  a  distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  displayed. 
For  they  can  lure  no  further;  and  the  ray 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday, 

XXXIII. 

Developing    the    mountains,   leaves,  ao4 

flowers. 
And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  where 

by,  [hour 

Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  saunterioj 
With  a  calm  languor,  which,  though  to  th 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality.  [ey 

If  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 
'Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die; 
It  hath  no  flatterers;  vanity  can  give 
No  hollow  aid;   alone — man  with   bis  Go^ 

must  strive: 

XXXIV. 
Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  who  impair* 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  sed 

their  prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day. 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  dooii 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away; 
Making  the  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb 
The  tomb  a  hell,andhell  itself  a  murkier  gloon 

XXXV. 

Ferrara!  inthy  wideand  grass-grown  streeti 
Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude. 
There  seems  as  'twere  a  curse  upon  the  seal 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  broo 
Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made  goo 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yoc 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impell'd,  of  those  who  wo« 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  ha 
worn  before. 

*  The  strucele  is  to  the  foil  as  likely  to  be  «l 
demons  as  with  oar  better  thougfata.  Satan  dM)«e  ■ 
wilderness  for  the  temptation  of  oor  Savioar.  Kuk  m 
I  unsuUied  John  Locke  preferred  the  presence  of  a  eM 
to  complete  solitude.      r~>  t  I 
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XXXVI. 

And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain !  and  then  survey  his  cell ! 
And  see  how  dearly  eam'd  Torquato*s  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dweU. 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell  [blend 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.  Glory  without  end 
katter'd  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name 
attend 

XXXVII. 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time,  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink  [line 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted 
Is  shaken  into  nothing;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso!  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee !  if  in  another  station  born, 

kirce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  madest 
to  mourn : 

xxxviu. 
TkouHorm'd  toeat,and  be  despised,and  die, 
Eren  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough,  and  wider  sty ; 
He!  with  a  glory  round  his  furrow 'd  brow, 
Which  emanated  then,  and  dazzles  now 
In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire. 
And  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow 
No  strain  which  shamed  his  country's  creak 
ing  lyre,  [wire  I 

rhat  whetstone    of  the  teeth — monotony  in 

xxxix. 

Peace  to Torquato's  injured  shade!  'twas  his 
In  life  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 
Aim'd  with  her  poison'd  arrovrs — but  to  miss. 
Oh,  victor  unsurpassed  in  modern  song! 
Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions;  but  how 
The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on,  [long 
And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless 
throng  [one 

^  Compose  a  mind  like  thine?  Though  all  in 

.^ondensed   their  scattered  rays,  they  would 
not  form  a  sun. 


Great  as  thou  art,  yet  parallel'd  by  those. 
Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  born  to  shine. 
The  Bards  of  Hell  and  Chivalry :  first  rose 
The  Tuscan  father's  comedy  divine; 
Then,  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine, 
The  southern  Scott,  the  minstrel  who  call'd 
A  new  creation  with  his  magic  line,   [forth 
And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North,  [worth, 
mg  ladye-love  and  war,romance  and  knightly 


The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimick'd  leaves; 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust. 
For   the   true   laurel-wreath   which    Glory 

weaves 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves. 
And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  his 

brow: 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  Superstition  grieves. 
Know  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below 
Whate'er  it  strikes; — yon  head  is  doubly  sacred 

now. 

XLII. 

Italia!  O  Italia!  thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  gifl  of  beauty,  which  became 
A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past. 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough'd  by 

shame. 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 
O  God!  \hat  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  couldst 

claim  [press 

Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who 

To  shed  thy  blood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy 

distress; 

XLIII. 

Then  might'st  thou  more  appal;  or,  less  de- 
sired. 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  thy  destructive  charms;  then,  still  un- 

tired. 
Would  not  be  seen  the  armdd  torrents  pour'd 
Down  the  deep  Alps;  nor  would  the  hostile 

horde 
Of  many-nation'd  spoilers  from  the  Po 
Quaff  blood  ahd  water;  nor  the  stranger's 

sword 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so,  [foe.* 
Victor  or  vanquish'd,  thou  the  slave  of  friend  or 

XLIV. 

Wandering  in  youth,  I  traced  the  path  of 

him,t  [mind. 

The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  least  mortal 


*  The  two  stanzas  XLII.  and  XLIII.  are,  widi  the  ex- 
ception of  a  line  or  two,  a  tranilation  of  the  &mous  son- 
net of  Fitkaja:— '*  Italia,  Italia,  O  tu  oii  feo  la  sorte  I" 

t  lite  celebrated  letter  of  ServiusSulptdus  to  Cicero, 
on  the  death  <xr  his  daughter,  describes  as  it  then  was,  and 
now  is.  a  path  which  1  often  traced  in  Greece,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  in  different  journeys  and  voyages.  "  On  my 
return  firom  Asia,  as  1  was  sailing  from  TE&xol  towards 
Idegara,  I  b^an  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  coun- 
tries around  me:  i^;ina  was  behind,  Megara  before  me; 
Pineus  on  the  right,  Corinth  on  the  lefl;  all  which  towns, 
once  £unouB  and  flourishing,  now  lie  overturned  and 
biui^  in  their  ruins.  Upon  this  sight,  I  could  not  but 
think  presently  within  myself^  Alas  I  how  do  we  poor 
mortals  fret  and  vex  ourselves  if  any  of  our  friends  nap- 


friendi 
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The  friend  of  Tully:  as  my  bark  did  skim   | 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind, 
Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
vEgina  lay,  Pirseus  on  the  right, 
And' Corinth  on  the  left;  I  lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  ruin,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  sight; 

XLV, 

For  time  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  uprearM 
Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  shatter'd  site, 
Which  only  make  more  mourn 'd  and  more 

endear'd 
The  few  last  rays  of  their  far-scatter'd  light, 
And  the  crushed  relics  of  their  vanished  might. 
The  Roman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age, 
These  sepulchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pil- 
grimage. 

XLVI. 

That  page  is  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 
His  country's  ruin  added  to  the  mass 
Of  perish'd  states  he  mourn'd  in  their  decline. 
And  I  in  desolation :  all  that  was 
Of  then  destruction  is;  and  now,  alas! 
Rome — Rome   imperial,  bows  her  to  the 
storm,  [pass 

In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and   we 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form,*    [warm. 
Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  are 

XLVII. 

Yet,  Italy!  through  every  other  land 

Thy  wrongs  should  wring,  and  shall,  from 

side  to  side; 
Mother  of  Arts!  as  once  of  Arms;  thy  hand 
Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our  guide ; 
Parent  of  our  Religion!  whom  the  wide 
Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven ! 
Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide,  [driven, 
Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward 
Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven 

XLVIII. 

But  Arno  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls, 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Arno  sweeps. 


pen  to  die  or  be  killed,  wh  «€  life  is  yet  so  short,  when 
the  carcasses  ofso  many  noble  cities  he  here  exposed  be- 
fore roe  in  one  view."~See  Middleton's  Cicero,  vol  ii. 


*  It  is  PoSKip,  who,  k>oking  fiom  the  Capitoline  hill 
upon  ruinedRome,  breaks  forth  into  the  exclamation, 


Was  modern  Luxury  of  Commerce  bom. 
And  buried  Learning  rose,  redeem*d  to  a  nei 
morn. 

XLIX. 

There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone,  an 
The  air  around  with  beauty;  we  inhale  [fill 
The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instlF 
Part  of  its  immortality;  the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn ;  within  the 
We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behol 
What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  s< 
And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old  [would  fail 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul  coul 
mould: 

We   gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not 
where,  rheaitj 

Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the 
Reels  with  its  fulness ;  there — forever  there — 
ChainM  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 
Away! — there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  pre- 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart,  [cisc, 
Where  Pedantry  gulls  Folly — we  have  eyes; 

Blood, — pulse, — and  breast,  confirm  the  Dar- 
dan  Shepherd's  prize. 
LI. 
Appear'dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises?  or. 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lie« 
Before   thee  thy  own  vanquished  Lord  of 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star,[W^ar? 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn. 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  !•  while  thy  lips 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  bum,[arc 

Showered  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as 
from  an  urn  I 


G]owing,and  circumfused  in  speechless  love. 
Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve. 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest!  but  the 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us; — let  it  go!  [weight 
We  can  recall  such  visions,  and  create 
From  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  things 
which  grow,  [low. 

Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  be- 

LIII. 

I  leave  to  learned  fingers,  and  wise  hands. 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell 
How  well  his  connoisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swellr 


:  nunc  omni  decore  nudata,  prostrata  jacet,  instar 
flgantd  cadaveris  cormpCi  atque  tmdique  exesL^ 


'  Atqoe  oculot  pascal  uterqaesuo«.**—Ovm.  AmurMiX 
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Let  these  describe  the  undcscribable: 

I  would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp 

the  stream 
Wherein  that  image  shall  forever  dwell; 
The  unruffled  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
That  ever  left  the  sky  on  the  deep  soul  to 

beam. 

LIV, 

In  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts  lie 
Ashes  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself  anvimmortality,         [and  this 
Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past, 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos: — here  repose 
Augelo's,  AlBeri's  bones,  and  his, 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes;      [rose. 
Here  Machiavelli's  earth  returned  to  whence  it 

LV. 
These  are  four  minds,  which,  like  the  ele- 
Might  furnish  forth  creation : — Italy !  [^ments. 
Time,   which  hath  wronged  thee  with  ten 

thousand  rents 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny. 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky, 
Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin : — thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity, 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray; 
Soch  as  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to-day. 

LVI. 

But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  threes- 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit!  he  [they. 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love — where  did 
they  lay  [clay 

Their  bones,  distinguish*d  from  our  common 
In  death  as  life  ?     Are  they  resolved  to  dust. 
And  have  their  country's  marbles  nought  to 
say?  [bust? 

Could   not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one 
Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  en- 
trust? 

LVII, 

Ungrateful  Florence!  Dante  sleeps  afar, 
likeScipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore; 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war. 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  forevermore 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages;  and  the  crown 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown, [wore, 
Hs  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  though  rifled — 
not  thine  own. 

LVin. 
Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeath 'd 
His  dust, — and  lies  it  not  her  Great  among. 


With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem 

breathed  [tongue? 

O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's  siren 

That  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song. 

The  poetry  of  speech?  No; — even  his  tomb 

Uptom,  must  bear  the  hysena  bigots'  wrong, 

No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room, 

Nor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for 

whom! 

LIX. 

And  Santa  Croce  wants  their  mighty  dust : 
Yet  for  this  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  Caesar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus'  bust, 
Did  but  of  Rome's  best  son  remind  her  more : 
Happier  Ravenna!  on  thy  hoary  .shore. 
Fortress  of  falling  empire!  honor'd  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile; — Arqua,  too,  her  store 
Of  tuneful  relics  proudly  claims  and  keeps. 
While  Florence  vainly  begs  her  banish'd  dead, 
and  weeps. 

LX. 

What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  stones? 
Of  porphyry,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  bones 
Of  merchant-dukes?  the  momentary  dews 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars,  infuse 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the 

dead. 
Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the  Muse, 
Are  gently  prest  with  far  more  reverent  tread 
Than  ever  paced  the  slab   which  paves  the 
princely  head. 


There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and 

eyes 
In  Arno's  dome  of  Art's  most  princely  shrine. 
Where  Sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister 

vies;  [mine; 

There  be  more  marvels  yet — but   not   for 
For  I  have  been  accustom'd  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  Nature  rather  in  the  fields. 
Than  Art  in  galleries;  though  a  work  divine 
Calls  for  my  spirit's  homage,  yet  it  yields 
Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which 

it  wields 

LXII. 

Is  of  another  temper,  and  I  roam 
By  Thrasimene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the 

shore. 
Where  Courage  falls  in  herdespairing  files, 

Jigitized  by  vj 
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And  torrents,  swoll'n  to  rivers  with   their 

gore,  [scatter*d  o*er. 

Reek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions 

LXIII. 

Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day, 
And  such  the  frenzy,whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray. 
An  earthquake  reePd  unheededly  away ! 
None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when    warring 
nations  meet! 

LXIV. 

The  Earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  Eternity;  they  saw 
The  Ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mark 
The  motions  of  their  vessel:  Nature^s  law, 
In  them  suspended,  reck'd  not  of  the  awe 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and 
the  birds  [draw 

Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge,  and  with- 
From  their  down-toppling  nests;  and  bel- 
lowing herds      [dread  hath  no  words. 
Stumble    o'er  heaving  plains,  and  man's 

LXV. 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
Lay  where  their  roots  are;  but  a  brook  hath 

ta'en— 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 
A  name  of  blood  from  that  day's  sanguine 

rain; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  turn'd  the  unwilling 

waters  red. 

LXVI. 

But  thou,  Clitumnus!  in  thy  sweetest  wave 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou 

dost  rear  [steer 

Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white 
Grazes;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear 
Surely   that    stream    was    unprofaned    by 

slaughters —  [daughters ! 

A  mirror  and  a  bath   for  Beaut)rs  youngest 

LXVII. 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple  still. 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps. 


Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill, 
Its  memory  of  thee;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness;  oft  from  out  it  leapd 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales. 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter'd  ^vatcr-lily 
sails  [bubbling  tales. 

Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its 


Pass  not  unblest  the  Genius  of  the  place! 
If  through  the  air  a  zephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  the  brow,  'tis  his;  and  if  ye  trace 
Along  this  margin  a  more  eloquent  green, 
If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clean 
With  Nature's  baptism, — 'tis  to  him  ye  must 
Pay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust. 

LXIX. 

The  roar  of  waters! — from  the  headlong 

height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave- worn  precipice; 
The  fall  of  waters!  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss; 
The  hell  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And    boil    in    endless   torture;   while   the 

sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

LXX. 

And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence 
again  [round. 

Returns  in  an    unceasing  shower,  which 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain. 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground. 
Making  it  all  one  emerald;  how  profound 
The  gulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 
From   rock   to   rock   leaps  with   delirioas 

bound. 
Crushing  the  cliflk,  which,  downward  worn 
anarent  [fearful  veat 

With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a 

LXXI. 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and 

shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Tom  from  the  womb  of  mountains  br  ^ 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be  [tnnM 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  How  gushingly. 
With  many  windings  through  the  vaJe;-^ 

Look  back! 
Lol  where  it  com<^Uce^n  eternity. 
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As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread,* — a  matchless 
cataract, 

LXXII. 

Horriblj  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge, 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering 

-  mom. 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge,f 
Like  Hope  upon  a  deathbed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  un- 
shorn: 
Resembling,  mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien. 
LXXIII. 

Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apennine, 
The  infant  Alps,  which — ^had  I  not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the 

pine 

Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roar 
The  thundering  lauwine,} — might  be  wor- 
shipped more; 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont  Blanc  both  far  and 
near,  [fear. 

And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of 

Lxxnr. 

The  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  old  name; 
And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  'twere  for  fame, 
For  still  they  soarM  unutterably  high : 


*  I  nw  the  Caacata  del  Marmore  of  Teml  twice,  at 
ififcmt  periods— ODce  from  the  summit  of  the  predpice, 
and  ac^uD  finom  thp  valley  Mow.  The  lower  view  b  fisur 
to  be  preferred,  if  the  traveller  has  time  for  one  only ; 
bat  ia  any  point  of  view,  either  from  above  or  below,  it 
■  vordi  atf the  cascades  and  torrents  of  Switserland  put 
tosctfaer :  the  Staubach,  Reicbenbach,  Piise  Vache,  fidi 
of  Arpenax,  &c.,  are  rills  in  con^Murative  appearance.  Of 
ibe  £ul  of  SchaflThamen  I  oannot  speak,  not  yet  having 
seeniL 

t  or  tbe  time,  place  and  qualitits  of  this  kind  of  iris, 
the  reader  will  see  a  short  account  in  a  note  to  Afan- 
frtd.  The  frdl  looks  so  much  like  "  the  hell  of  waters," 
thai  Addison  diought  the  descent  aUuded  to  by  the  ffulf 
B  which  Alecto  praiged  into  the  infernal  regions.  It  is 
ingular  enoogh.  that  two  of  the  finest  cascades  in  Eu- 
xjpe  should  be  artifidal— this  of  the  Velino^  and  the  one 
It  TivolL  The  traveller  is  strongly  recoauiended  to 
rac«  the  Velino,  at  least  as  high  as  the  little  lake  called 
^^  di  Lup.  Th^  Readne  territory  was  the  Italian 
rexnpe  (Ciccr.  Epitt.  ad  Attic  xv.  hi).  Iv.).  and  the  an- 


. iPUn.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  u.  cap.  bdl), 

moagst  other  beautiful  varieties,  remarked  the  daQy 
aunbows  of  the  lake  Velinus.  A  scholar  of  great  name 
s&  devoted  a  treatise  to  this  district  alone.  See  Aid. 
CaauL  "De  ReatinaUrbe  Agroque,**  ap.  Sallengre. 
"heaaur.  torn.  L  p.  773. 

X  In  the  sreater  part  of  Switzerland,  the  avalanches 
j-e  known  by  the  name  irf'laiiwine. 


I've  look'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye; 
Athos,  Olympus,  i£tna,  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity. 
All,  save  the  lone  Soracte's  height  display 'd. 
Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's 
aid 

LXXV. 

For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves   like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to 

break. 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing:  not  in  vain 
May  he  who  will  his  recollections  rake, 
And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Latin  echoes;  I  abhorr'd 
Too  much  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake. 
The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word 

by  word* 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 
LXXVI. 
Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  turn'd 
My  sickening  memory;  and,  though  Time 

hath  taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  leam'd. 
Yet  such  the  fix'd  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought. 
That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have 

sought, 


*  These  stansas  may  probably  remind  the  reader  of 
Ensign  Northerton's  remarks,  *'X) — n  Homo."  &c. ;  but 
the  reasons  for  our  dislike  are  not  exactly  the  same.  I 
widi  to  express,  that  we  become  tired  of  the  task  before 
we  can  comprehend  the  beauty ';  that  we  learn  by  rote 
before  we  can  get  by  heart ;  that  the  freshness  is  worn 
away,  and  the  future  pleasure  and  advantage  deadened 
and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  antidpadon,  at  an  age 
when  we  can  neither  feel  nor  undentand  the  power  df 
compositions  which  it  requires  an  acquaintance  with  life, 
as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason  upon. 
For  the  same  reason,  we  can  never  be  aware  of  the  fiiU 
neas  of  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare  ("To 
be,  or  not  to  be,**  for  instance),  from  the  habtt  of  having 
them  hammered  into  us  at  eight  years  old.  as  an  exer- 
cise, not  of  mind,  but  of  memory  :  so  that  when  we  are 
old  enough  to  enjoy  them,  the  taste  is  gone,  and  the  ap- 
petite palled.  In  some  parts  of  the  continent,  young 
persons  are  taught  from  more  common  authors,  and  do 
not  read  the  b^  classics  till  their  maturity.  I  certainly 
do  not  apeak  on  this  point  fiom  any  pique  or  aversion 
towards  the  place  of  my  education.  I  was  not  a  slow, 
though  an  kfle  boy ;  and  I  bdieve  no  one  could,  or  can 
be,  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I  have  always  been, 
and  with  reason  :— «t  part  of  the  time  passed  there  was 
the  happiest  of  my  life  ;  and  my  preceptor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  I>rury.  was  the  best  and  worthiest  friend  I  ever 
possessed,  whose  warnings  I  have  remembered  but  too 
well,  though  too  late,  when  I  have  erred,— and  whose 
counsels  1  have  but  followed  when  I  have  done  well  or 
wisely.  If  ever  this  imperfect  record  of  my  fiselii^i  to- 
wards him  should  reach  his  eyes,  let  it  remind  hun  of 
Ode  who  never  thinks  of  him  but  with  gratitude  and 
veneration— of  one  who  would  more  gladly  boast  of 
having  been  his  pupil,  if.  by  more  closely  following  his 
iqjum^ons,  he  cotud  reflect  any  honor  upon  his  in- 
structor. 
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If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
Its  health;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

LXXVII. 

Then  farewell,  Horace;  whom  I  hated  so,' 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow. 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse. 
Although  no  deeper  Moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  Bard  prescribe  his  art. 
Nor  livelier  Satirist  the  conscience  pierce, 
Awakening  without  wounding  the  touchM 

heart,  [part. 

Yet  fare  thee  well — upon  Soracte*s  ridge  we 
Lxxvin. 
O  Romet  my  country!  city  of  the  soul! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance?   Come 

and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your 

way  [Ye ! 

0*er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples, 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 
A  world  is  at  oar  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 
LXXIX. 
The  Niobe  of  nations!  there  she  stands. 
Childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago; 
The  Scipio's  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers:  dost  thou  flow. 
Old  Tiber!  through  a  marbled  wilderness? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her 

distress. 

LXXX. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood 

and  Fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city's  pride : 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire. 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 
Where  the  car  climb 'd  the  Capitol;  far  and 

wide  [site : — 

Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a 
Chaos  of  ruins!  who  shall  trace  the  void. 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light. 
And  say,**  Here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is  doubly 

night  ? 

LXXXI. 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her. 
Night's  daughter,  Ignorance,   hath  wrapt, 

and  wrap 
All  round  us;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err: 
The  ocean  hath  its  chart,  the  stars  their  map. 


And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ampt 

lap; 

But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 

Stumbling  o'er  recollections  i  now  we  dtp 

Our  hands,  and  cry  **  Eureka!"  it  is  clcar-i 

When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  nea] 

LXXXII. 

Alas,  the  lofty  city !  and  alas. 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs!*  and  the  di| 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpai 
The   conqueror's  sword   in   bearing  faml 

away! 
Alas  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay,  [1 
And  Livy's  pictured  page !    But  these  sb^ 
Her  resurrection;  all  beside — decay. 
Alas,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore   when 

Rome  was  free! 

Lxxxni. 
O  thou,  whose  chariot  roll'd  on  Fortune'* 

wheel. 
Triumphant  Sylla !    Thou,  who  didst  subdnti 
Thy  country's  foes  ei'e  thou  wouldst  pause  to 

feel  [due 

The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  prostrate  Asia; — thou,  who  wiih  thy 
Annihilated  senates—Roman,  too,  [frown 
With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  did^  lay  down 
With  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly 

crown — 

LXXXIV. 

The  dictatorial  wreath, — couldst  '^ou  divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which 

made 
Thee  more  than  mortal?  and  thai  "U)  supine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus 

be  laid? 
She  who  was  named  Eternal,  an(^  arrav'd 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer — she  who  vril'd 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  dis- 

play'd. 
Until  the  o'er- canopied  horizon  fril'd. 
Her  rushing  wings — Oh!  she  who  wat   al- 
mighty haif'd! 

LXXXV. 

Sylla  was  first  of  victors;  but  our  own. 
The  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell  !-«^hir 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hew'd  tlM 

throne 
Down  to  a  block — ^immortal  rebel  I     Sc^ 
What  crimes  it  cost  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages!    But  bencr^l 


*Oro«u»  gives  320  for  the  number  of  triaaiplw.^3al 
followed  by  Panvinuia,  and  Panviniot  by  Mr*  GftM 
and  the  modem  writen.  r~>  t 
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His  fate  the  moral  lurks  of  destiny; 
His  day  of  double  victory  and  death 
Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield 
his  breath.* 

LXXXVI. 

The  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  former 

course  [day 

Had  all  but  crown*d  him,  on  the  self-same 
Deposed  hire  gently  from  his  throne  of  force. 
And    laid  him  wiih  the  earth's  preceding 

clay.  [sway, 

And  show'd  not  Fortune  thus  how  fame  and 
And  all  we  deem  delightful,  and  c6nsume 
Oar  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous 

way. 
Arc  in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the  tomb? 
Were  they  biit  so  in  man's,  how  different  were 

his  doom  I 

LXXXVII. 

And  thou,  dread  statue!  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assassins*  din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Caesar  lie. 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity. 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis!  did  he  die. 
And  thou,  too,  ]>erish*,  Pompey  ?  have  ye  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a 
scene? 

LXXXVIII. 

And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken   nurse   of 

Rome! 
She- wolf !  whose  brazen -imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art, 
Thoustand'est : — Mother  of  the  piighty  heart, 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy 

wild  teat. 
Scorch *d  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal  dart. 
And  thy  limbs  black'd  with  lightning— dost 

thou  yet  [charge  forget? 

Goard  thine   immortal   cubs,    nor   thy   fond 

LXXXIX. 
Thou  dost; — but   all  thy  foster-babes   are 

dead — 
The  men  of  iron;  and  the  world  hs^h  rear'd 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres:  men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  things  they  fear'd. 
And  fought  and  conquer'd,  and  the  same 

course  steer'd, 
At  apiih  distance;  but  as  yet  none  have. 


*Onth«  3rd  of  September  Cromwengabed  the  victory 
r  r>usibar;  a  year  lokerwards  he  obtained  "  his  crown- 
^  jacrcy  "  of  Worcester;  and  a  few  years  afler,  on  the 
im«  day,  wfaiA  be  had  ever  esteemed  the  most  fortu- 
ate  fisr  him,  died. 
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Nor  could,  tlie  same  supremacy  have  near'd, 
Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave. 

But,  vanquish'd  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaves 
a  slave, 

XC. 
The  fool  of  false  dominion— and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Caesar,  following  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal;  for  the  Roman's  mind 
Was  modell'd  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould, 
With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  dold, 
And  an  immortal  instinct  which  redeem'd 
The  frailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold, 
Alcides  with  a  distaff  now  he  seem'd 

At   Cleopatra's  feet, — ^and  now  himself  he 
beam'd, 

XCI. 

And  came, — and  saw, — and  conquer'd  I  But 
the  man  [flee, 

Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  to 
Like  a  train'd  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van. 
Which  he,  in  sooth,  long  led  to  victory. 
With  a  deaf  heart,  which  never  seem'd  to  be 
A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed; 
With  but  one  weakest  weakness — vanity: 
Coquettish  in  ambition, — still  he  aim'd — 
At  what?     Can  he  avouch,— or  answer  what 
he  claim'd? 

XCII. 
And  would  be  all  or  nothing — nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him;  few  years 
Had  fix'd  him  with  the  Caesars  in  his  fate. 
On  whom  we  tread :  For  this  the  conqueror 

rears 
The  arch  of  triumph!  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have 
An  universal  deluge,  which  appears  [flow'd. 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode. 
And  ebbs  but  to  reflow! — Renew  thy  rainbow, 

God! 

XCIII. 
What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap? 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail,* 
Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  which   loves 

the  deep,  [scale; 

And  all  things  weigh'd  in  custom's  falsest 
Opinion  an  omnipotence — whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 


'  "  Omnes  pene  veteres  ',  qui  nihil  cognosd,  nihil 
pcrocpi,  nihil  sdri  posse  dbcerunt:  angustos  seosus; 
mibeaUos  animos,  bnrevia  curricula  vitse ;  in  profundo 
veritatem  demersam ;  opinionibm  et  Institutis  omnia 
teneri ;  nihil  veritati  relinqui :  deinceps  onmia  tenebris 
circumfusa  esse  dixerunL"— Academ.  1.  13.  The 
eighteen  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
Ckero  wrote  this  have  not  removed  any  of  the  imper- 
fections of  humanity  :  tuid  the  complaints  of  the  anaent 
philosophers  may,  without  injustice  or  affectation,  be 
transcribed  in  a  poem  written  yesterday. 
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And  wrong  are  accidents>and  men  grow  pale 

Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too 

bright,  [have  too  much  light. 

And  their  free  thoughts  oe  crimes,  and  earth 

xciv. 
And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery. 
Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age. 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die. 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be  free, 
Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 
Within  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
Their  fellows  fall  before,  like  leaves  of  the 
same  tree. 

xcv. 
I  speak  not  of  men's  creeds,  they  rest  be- 
tween 
Man  and  his  Maker — but  of  things  allowM, 
Averr'd,  and   known, — and   daily,  hourly 

seen — 
The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow'd. 
And  the  intent  of  tyranny 'a vow*d. 
The  edict  of  Earth's  rulers,  who  are  grown 
The  apes  of  him  who  humbled  once  the 
protid,  [throne; 

And  shook  them  from  their  slumbers  on  the 
Too  glorious,  were  this  all  his  mighty  arm 
had  done. 

xcvi. 
Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conquer*d  be, 
And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  arm'd  and  undefiled? 
Or  must  such  minds  be  nourish'd  in  the  wild, 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  nature  smiled 
On  infant  Washington?  Has  Earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no 
such  shore? 

XCVII. 

But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been  [crime. 
To  Freedom's  cause,  in  every  age  and  clime ; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen. 
And  vile  Ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  hi^  hopes  an  adamantine  wall. 
And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene, 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  dooms  man's  worst 

— his  second  fall, 
xcvni. 
Yet,  Freedom!  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  fly 

ing,  [wind; 

Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the 


Thy  trumpet-voice,  though  broken  now  and 

dying. 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind; 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 
Chopp'd  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little 

worth. 
But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North; 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring 
forth. 

xcix. 
There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days,* 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  sin  army's  baffled  strength  delays. 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone. 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown ; 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength?  within  iu 
cave  [man's, grave. 

What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid? — A  wo- 
C. 
But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace?     Was  she  chaste  and 

fair? 
Worthy  a  king's — or  more — a  Roman's  bed? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir? 
How  lived — how  loved — ^how  died  she?  Was 

she  not 
So  honor'd — and  conspicuously  there. 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot? 


Was  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or 
they  [been 

Who  love  the  lords  of  others?   such  have 
Even  in  the  olden  time,  Rome's  annals  say. 
Was  she  a  matron  of  Cornelia's  mien. 
Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  graceful  queen. 
Profuse  of  loy— or  'gainst  it  did  she  war. 
Inveterate  in  virtue?     Did  she  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love  from  amongst  her  griefs? — for  such  the 
affections  are. 

en. 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth:   it  may  be, 
bow'd  [tomb 

With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponaerous 
That  weigh'd  Cipon  her  gentle  dust,  a  dowl 
Might  gather  o'er  iier  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eyes,  prophetic  of  the  doom 


*  Alluding  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  riltod  Cap 
di  Bove 
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I  leaven  gives  its  favorites— early  death ;  *  yet 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume  [shed 

'    With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 

Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like 

I  red. 

I  cm. 

I    Perchance  she  died  in  age^surviving  all, 
I    Charms,  kindred,  children — with  the  silver 

grey 

!    On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 

It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day  [ray 

When  they  were  braided,  and  their  proud  ar- 

And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised  and 

eyed  [stray? 

By  Rome — But  whither  would  Conjecture 

Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died. 

The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife:  Behold  his  love 

or  pride ! 

CIV. 

I  know  not  why — but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known, 
Thoo  tomb !  and  other  days  come  back  on 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone   [me 
U  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind; 
Yet  could  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Till  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Fwms  from    the  floating  wreck  >vhich   Ruin 
leaves  behind; 

cv. 

And  from  the  planks,  far  shattered  o'er  the 
rocks, 
I    Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  nishes  on  the  solitary  shore 
Where  all  lies  founder'd  that  was  ever  dear 
But  could  I   gather  from   the  wave-worn 
store  [steer? 

Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should  I 
There  woos  no  home,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save 
what  is  here. 

cvi. 

Then  let  the  winds  howl  on !  their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlets'  cry. 
As  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  fading  light 
Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native  site. 
Answer  each  other  on  the  Palatine,  [bright, 
With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  grey  and 


,    And  sailing  pinions. — Upon  such  a  shrine 
"What  are  our  petty  griefs? — let  me  not  num- 
ber mine. 

CVII. 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd,  col- 
umn strown  [steep'd 
In  fragments,  choked-up  vaults  and  frescoes 
In   subterranean  damps,    where    the    owl 
peep'd,  [halls? 
Deeming  it  midnight: — Temples,  baths,  or 
Pronounce  who  can;  for  all  that  Learning 
reap'd                                         ["walls — 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are 
Behold the'Imperial  Mount!  'tis  thus  the  mighty 
falls. 

CVIII. 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales;* 
'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past. 
First  Freedom,  and  then  Glory — when  that 

fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption — barbarism  at  last. 
And  History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast, 
Hath  but  one  page, — 'tis  better  written  here. 
Where  gorgeous  Tyranny  hath  thus  amass'd 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear, 
Heart,  soul  could  seek,  tongue  ask — Away 

with  words!  draw  near, 
CDC. 

Admire,  exult — despise — laugh,  weep — for 

here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling : — Man ! 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span; 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled. 
Of  Glory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van 


I  •  'Or  o£  •cot  ^tAovtf-tf,  dvotfi^^icci  vif>i* 

itkh.  Franc  PhiL  Brundc     Poetae  Gnomid,  p.  231, 
edit.  1784. 


*  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  speaking  of  the 
opbion  entertained  of  Britain  by  that  orator  and  his  con- 
temporary Romans,  has  the  folfowinK  eloquent  passage: 
— "From  their  railleries  of  this  kind,  on  the  barbarity 
and  misery  of  our  island,  one  cannot  help  reflectins  on . 
the  surprising  £tte  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms;  now 
Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  scat  of  arts, 
empire,  and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in  sloth,  ^orance,  and 
poverty,  enswved  to  the  most  cruel  as  well  as  to  the 
most  contemptible  of  tyrants,  superstition  and  religious 
imposture ;  while  this  remote  country,  anciently  the  jest 
and  contempt  of  the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the 
happy  seat  of  liberty,  plenty,  and  letters ;  flourishing  in 
all  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civil  life ;  yet  runmng, 
perhaps,  the  same  course  which  Rome  itself  had  run  be- 
fore it,  from  virtuous  industry  to  wealth  ;  from  wealth 
to  luxury ;  from  luxury  to  an  impatience  of  discipline, 
and  corruption  of  morals  :  till  by  a  total  degereracy  and 
loss  of  virtue,  being  grown  ripe  for  destruction,  it  foil  a 
prey  at  last  to  some  nardy  oppressor,  and.  with  the  loss 
of  liberty,  losing  everything  that  is  valuable,  unks  grad- 
ually again  into  its  on^nal  barbarism."  (See  *'  History 
of  the  Life  of  M.  Tulhus  Cicero,"  sect.  vi.  vol.  ii.  p.  xoa.} 
XS  "^ 
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Till  the  sun's  rays  with  added  flame  were 

fill'd!  [dared  to  build? 

Where  are  its  golden  roofs?  where  those  who 

ex. 

Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou, 

Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base! 

*  What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Caesar's  brow? 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 
Titus  or  Trajan's?  No— *tis  that  of  Time: 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace, 
Scoffing;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 

To  crtish  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept 
sublime,* 

CXI. 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars;  they  had  contained 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home, 
The  last  of  those  who  o'er  the  whole  earth 

reign'd. 

The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustained, 
But  yielded  back  his  conquests : — he  was 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and  unstain'd  [more 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely 

wore  [adore, 

His  sovereign  virtues — still  we  Trajan's  name 


Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes?  where 

the  steep 
Tarpeian?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.      Did  the  Conquerors 

heap  [low, 

Their  spoils  here?  Yes;  and  in  yon  field  be- 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep — 
The   Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents 

glow,  [Cicero  I 

And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes— burns  with 

CXIII. 

The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and 
blood;  [haled, 

Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  ex- 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To   that   when   further  worlds  to  conquer 
fail'd;  [veil'd. 

But  long  before  had  Freedom's  face  been 
And  Anarchy  assumed  her  attributes; 
Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  Senate's  slavish  mutes. 
Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of  baser  prostitutes. 


CXIV. 
Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name, 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  ihec, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch — hope  of  Italy — 
Rienzi !  last  of  Romans.*    While  the  tree 
Of  freedom's  wither'd  tnmk  puts  forth  a  leaf. 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be — 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's 
chief —  [too  brief. 

Her  new-born  Numa  thou — with  reign,  alas! 
CXV. 
Egerial  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast;  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert, — a  young  Aurora  of  the  air. 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair: 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth. 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there 
Too  much  adoring;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth. 
Thou  wert  a   beautiful   thought,   and   softly 
bodied  forth. 

CXVI. 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave -guarded  spring,  with  years  un- 

wrinkled. 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place. 
Whose  gjreen   wild  margin  now  no   more 

erase  [sJeep, 

Art's  works;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters 

Prison'd  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  ba«e 

Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 

The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers, 

and  ivy  creep 

CXVII. 
Fantastically  tangled;  the  green  hills  [gras^ 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  th^ 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bilU 
Of  summer  birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in   theij 

class. 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  color  d 

by  its  skies. 

cxvni. 
Here   didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  encfaan: 

cover, 
Egeria !  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover ; 


1 


*  The  life  and  exploit!  of  Riena  must  be  fiunflkr  to  il^ 
reader  of  Gibbon.     Some  detail*  and  incditrd  nm — ^ 


*  The  column  of  Truan  is  sunnc  anted  by  St.  Peter  ;  scripts,  reladve  to  this  unhappy  hero,  wiU  bea 
"flistorical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto." 


*  The  column  of  Trauan  is 
lliat  of  Aureliua  by  St.  Paul. 
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The  purple    Midnight    veilM    that   mystic 

meeting 
With  her  most  staxry. canopy,  and  seating 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befell? 
This    cave   was  surely  shaped  out  for  the 

greeting 
Of  an  enamor'd  Goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  Love — the  earliest  oracle  1 

CXIX. 

And  didst  thou  not,  thy  breast  to  his  re 

plying. 
Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart; 
And  Love,  which  dies  as  it  was^born,  in 

sighing,  [thine  art 

Share    with    immortal    transports?    could 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys. 
Expel  the  venom  and  not  blunt  the  dart — 
The  dull  satiety' which  all  destroys — 
And  root  from  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed 

which  cloys? 

CXX. 

Alas!  our  young  affections  run  to  waste, 
Or  water  but  the  desert;  whence  arise 
But  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste, 
Rank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the 

eyes. 
Flowers   whose   wild    odors    breathe    but 

agonies,  [plants 

And  trees  whose  gums  are  poison;  such  the 
Which  spring  beneath  her  steps  as  Passion 

flies 
0*cr  the  world's  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 
For  some  celestial  fruit  forbidden  to  our  wants. 


O  Love!  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art — 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, — 
A  laith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart, 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  see. 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  |s  it  should  be: 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled 

heaven. 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy, 
And   to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image 

given,       [wearied — wrung — and  riven. 
Vs  haunts   the   unqucnch'd  soul — parch'd — 


Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased. 
And  fevers  into  false  creation; — where. 
Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath 

seized? 
In  him  alone.     Can  Nature  show  so  fair? 
Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we 

dare 


Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men. 
The  unreach'd  Paradise  of  our  despair, 
Which  o*er-informs  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
And   overpowers   the   page   where  it  would 
bloom  again? 

CXXIII. 

Who  loves,  raves — 'tis  youth's  frenzy — but 

the  cure 
Is  bitterer  still;  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the 

mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such;  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell,  and  still  it  draws  us  on, 
Reaping  the  whirlwind  from  the  oft-sown 
•         winds; 

The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun, 
Seems  ever  near  the  prize — wealthiest  when 
most  undone. 

cxxiv. 

We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away — 
Sick — sick;    unfound   the   boon — unslaked 

the  thirst, 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay. 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at 

first— 
But  all  too  late, — so  are  we  doubly  curst. 
Love,    fame,    ambition,    avarice — 'tis    the 

same — 
Each  idle,  and  all  ill,  and  none  the  worst — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name. 
And  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the 

flame. 

cxxv. 
Few — none — find  what  they  love  or  could 

have  loved : 
Though  accident,   blind  contact,  and    the 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed    [strong 
Antipathies — but  to  recur,  ere  long, 
Envenom'd  with  irrevocable  wrong; 
And  Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod. 
Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust — the  dust  we 

all  have  trod. 

cxxvi. 
Our  life  is  a  false  nature — 'tis  not  in 
The  harmony  of  things, — this  hard  decree. 
This  uneradicable  taint  of  sin. 
This  boundless  upas,  this  all -blasting  tree. 
Whose    root   is    earth,  whose    leaves   and 

branches  be  [like  dew — 

The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men 
Disease,  death,  bondage — all  the  woes  we 
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And  worse,the  woes  we  see  not — which  throb 

through  [new. 

The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever 

cxxvii. 
Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly* — 'tis  a  base 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought — our  last  and  only  place 
Of  refuge;  this,  at  least,  shall  still  be  mine: 
Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 
Is  chain'd  and  tortured — cabin'd,  cribb'd, 

confined,  Tshine 

And  bried  in  darkness,  lest  the  truth  soould 
Too  brightly  on  the  unprepardd  mind. 
The  beam  pours  in,  for  time  and  skill  will 

couch  the  blind. 

CXXVIU. 

Arches  on  arches!  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line. 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome. 
Her  Coliseum  stands;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  'twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to 

illume 
This  long  explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation ;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  as- 
sume 

cxxix. 
Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of 

heaven. 

Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument. 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.  There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath 

bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a 
And  magic  in  the  ruin'd  battlement,  [power 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its 
dower. 


*"  At  all  events,"  lays  the  author  of  the  "Academical 
Questions/'  "  I  trust,  whatever  may  be  the  iate  of  m^ 
own  speculations,  that  philosophy  will  r^ain  that  esQ- 


mation  which  it  ought  to  possess.  The  free  and  philo- 
sophic Knrit  of  our  nation  has  been  the  theme  of  admira- 
tion to  tne  world.    '1  his  was  the  proud  dtstmction  of  En- 


glishmen, and  the  lummous  source  of  all  their  glory. 
Shall  we  then  forget  the  manly  and  dignified  sentiments 
of  our  ancestors,  to  prate  in  the  language  of  the  mother 
or  the  nurse  about  our  good  old  prejudices?  This  is  not 
the  way  to  defcqd  the  cause  of  truth.  It  was  not  thus 
that  our  fathers  maintained  it  in  the  brilliant  periods  of 
our  history.  Prejudice  may  be  trusted  to  guard  the  out- 
works for  a  short  space  of  time,  whQe  reason  slumbers  in 
the  dtadcl;  but  if  the  bttcr  sink  into  a  lethargy,  the 
former  will  quickly  erect  a  standard  for  herself.  Philos- 
oi>hy.  wisdom,  and  liberty  support  each  other:  he  who 
will  not  reason  b  a  bigot;  he  who  cannot  is  a  fool;  and  he 
who  dar^  not  is  a  slave." — Vol.  L.  pref.,  pp.  14,  15. 


CXXX. 

0  Time!  the  beautifier  of  the  dead,  1 
Adomer  of  the  ruin,  comforter 

And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled— 
Time  I  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  en, 
The  test  of  truth,  love, — sole  philosopher, 
For  all  beside  are  sophists,  from  thy  thrift, 
"Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer— 
Time,  the  avenger!  unto  thee  I  lift 
My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of 

thee  a  gif^ : 

cxxxi. 
Amidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made  a 
And  temple  more  divinely  desolate,  [shrine 
Among  thy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine, 
Ruins  of  years — though  few,  yet  full  of  fate:. 
If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate. 
Hear  me  not;  but  if  calmly  I  have  borne 
Good, and  reserved  my  pride  against  the  hale 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have 

worn  [mourn  ? 

This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain — shall  ih^  not 

CXXXII. 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 

Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis! 

Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage 

long —  [abyss,  j 

Thou,  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hisi 
For  that  unnatural  retribution — just. 
Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near — in  this 
Thy  former  realm,  I  call  thee  from  the  dust! 
Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart? — Awake!  thou 

shalt,  and  must. 

cxxxm. 
It  is  not  that  I  may  not  have  incurr'd 
For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 

1  bleed  withal,  and  had  it  been  confenr'd 
With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow'd  unbound; 
But  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the 

ground;  • 
To  thee  I  do  devote  it — ihou  shalt  take 
The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought 

and  found. 

Which  if  /  have  not  taken  for  the  sake 

But  let  that  pass — I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yd 

awake. 

cxxxrv. 
And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  'tis  not  that  nom 
I  shrink  from  what  is  suflfer'd:  let  him  speak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow, 
Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave  it  weak; 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse, 
Though  I  be  ashesj^a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
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The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse, 
And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  vaj 

curse! 

cxxxv. 
That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness. — Have  I 

not —  [Heaven! — 

Hear   me,  my  mother  Earth  I    behold   it, 
Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot? 
Have  I  not  suffered  things  to  be  forgiven? 
Have  I  not  had  my  brain  searM,  my  heart 

riven,  [away  ? 

Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted.  Life's  life  lied 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven. 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  squJs  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

CXXXVI. 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy    [do? 
Have  I  not  seen  what  human  things  could 
From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew. 
The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye. 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  seem  true, 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or 
sigh,  [quy. 

Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  oblo- 

CXXXVII. 

But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain : 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its 

fire,  [pain ; 

And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering 
But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when   I 

expire;  [of, 

Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not 
Like  the  remembered  tone  of  a  mute  lyre. 
Shall  on  theirsoften'dspiritssink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love, 
cxxxviu. 
The  seal  is  set. — Now  welcome,  thou  dread 

power! 
Kameless,  yet*thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk'st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear: 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene  [rear 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  dear 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 
AJid  grow  unto  the  spot,  all -seeing  but  unseen, 
cxxxcc 
And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran. 
In  murmur'd  pity,  or  loud-roarM  applause, 
As  man  was  slaughtered  by  his  fellow-man. 
And  therefore  slaughtered?  wherefore,  but 

because 


Such  were  the  bloody  Circus*  genial  laws. 
And  the  imperial  pleasure. — Wherefore  not? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms— on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

CXF. 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie: 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing 

slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 
Ej-e  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  haiPd  the 

wretch  who  won. 

CXLI. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday —  [sire. 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood — Shalljie  ex- 
pire, [your  ire. 
And  unavenged? — Arise!  ye  Goths,  and  glut 

CXLU. 

But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody 
steam;  [ways. 

And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the 

And  roar'd  or  murmured  like  a  mountain- 
stream 

Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays; 

Here,  where  the  Roman  milliones  blame  or 
praise 

Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd. 

My  voice  sounds  much — and  fall  the  stars* 
faint  rays  [bow'd — 

On  the  arena  void — seats  crushed,  walls 
And  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes 
strangely  loud. 

CXLIII. 

A  ruin — yet  what  ruin!  from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  have  been  rear'd; 
Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass. 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have 

appeared. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but  clear'd? 
Alas!  developed,  opens  the  decay. 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  near*d: 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man, 

have  reft  aw^,,^^^^QQQglg 
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Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon ! — pride  of  Rome! 

CXLVU. 

Relic  of  nobler  da3rs,  and  noblest  arts! 
DespoiI'd  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts — 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages.  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture;  to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their   eyes   on   honored  forms,  whose  busts 
around  them  close.* 

CXLVIII.  , 
There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear 

lightf 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?   Nothing :  Look  again ! 
Two  forms  arc  slowly  shadow'd    on  my 

sight— 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
It  is  not  so;  I  see  them  full  and  plain — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar: — but  what  doth  she 

there,  [and  bore? 

With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white 

CXLIX. 
Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young 

life,  [took 

Where  on  the  heart  and  from  the  heart  we 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife, 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look. 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled 

nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  Icarcs — 
What  may  the  fruit  be  yet? — I  know  not — 

Cain  was  Eve's. 


But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift: — it  is  her  sire 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Born  with  her  birth.    No;  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 


CXLIV. 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of 

time,  [air, 

And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the 
The  garland-forest,  which  Lie  grey  walls 

wear. 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Caesar's  head;* 
When  the  light  shines  serene,  but  doth  not 

glare, 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead: 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot — 'tis  on  their  dust 

ye  tread. 

CXLV. 

"  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall 

stand  ;t 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall; 
And  when  Rome  falls — the  World."  From 

our  own  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are 

still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unalter'd  all; 
Rome  and  her  Ruin  past  Redemption's  skill. 
The  >^orld,  the  same  wide  den — of  thieves, 

or  what  ye  will. 

CXLVI. 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods. 
From  Jove  to  JesusJ — spared  and  blest  by 

time; 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and 

man  plods  [dome! 

His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious 
Shalt  thou  not   last? — Time's   scythe   and 

tyrants'  rods 


*  Suetonius  informs  us  that  Julius  Csetar  was  partku- 
larly  gratified  by  that  decree  of  the  senate  which  enabled 
htm  to  wear  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  all  occasions,  he  was 
anxious,  not  to  show  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of  the 
world,  but  to  hide  that  he  was  bald.  A  stranger  at 
Rome  would  hardly  have  gueswd  at  the  motive,  nor 
should  we  without  the  help  of  the  historian. 

t  This  IS  quoted  in  the  "  D(K:line  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,'  as  a  proof  that  the  Coliseum  was  entire,  when 
seen  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  at  the  end  of  ihe 
seventh,  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  century. 

X  **  Though  plundered  of  all  its  brass,  except  the  ring 
which  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  aperture  above ; 
thoiu^h  exposed  to  repeated  fires ;  though  sometimes 
flooded  by  the  nver,  and  alwajrs  open  to  the  rain,  no 
monument  of  equal  antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this 
rotimdo.  It  pasv:d  with  lutie  alteration  from  the  Pagan 
into  the  present  worship ;  and  so  convenient  were  its 
niches  fur  the  Christian  altar,  that  Michael  Angelo,  ever 
studious  of  ancient  beauty,  introduced  their  design  as  a 
model  in  the  Catholic  Church." — Forsyth* s  Italy,  p.  137, 
•dedit. 


*  The  Psmtheon  had  been  made  a  receptacle  ibr  th« 
busts  of  modem  great,  or,  at  least,  distinguished  mw. 
llie  flood  of  light  which  once  fell  through  the  large  or^ 
above  on  the  whole  circle  of  divinities,  now  shines  on  a 
numerous  aosemblage  of>mortals»  some  one  or  two  •! 
whom  have  been  almost  deified  by  the  venerataoa  d 
their  conntrymen. 

t  1  his  and  the  three  next  stanxas  allude  to  the  9las| 
of  the  Roman  daughter,  which  is  recalled  to  t)ie  trav«G 
I  ler  by  the  site,  or  pretended  site,  of  that  adventure,  1 
I  shown  at  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Career €. 
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Great  Nature^s  Nile,  whose  deep  stream 

rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  river: — from  that  gentle  side 
Orinky  drink  and  live,  old  man!   Heaven's 
realm  holds  no  such  tide. 

CLI. 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds:  Oh,  holiest 
nurse !  [miss 

No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

CLIl. 
Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles,  [high,* 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity. 
Whose  travell'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome :  How 

smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth, 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from 

such  a  birth! 

CLIU. 

Bat  lo !  the  dome-— the  vast  and  wondrous 

dome,f 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell — 
Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's 

tomb! 
I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle — 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  fayxna  and  the  jackal  in  their  shade; 
1  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofs  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i'  the  sun,  and  have 

survey'd  [pray'd; 

Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem 

CLIV. 

Bat  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone — with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  Pie 
Forsook  His  former  city,  what  could  be 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  His  honor  piled. 


*  The  Casde  of  St.  Angdo. 
t  Thk  and  the  lix  next  stanzas  have  a  reference  to  the 
urch  of  Sc  Peter's.  For  a  measurement  of  the  com- 
lathre  lemeth  of  this  basilica  and  the  other  great 
nrches  of  Europe,  see  the  pavement  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
t  *•  Classical  Ibur  through  Italy,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  135  et 
1.,  diap.  iv. 


Of  a  sublimer  aspect?     Majesty,      [aisled, 
Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

CLV. 
Enter:  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not; 
And  why?  it  is  not  lessen 'd;  but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,nor  be  blasted  by  His  brow. 

CLVI. 

Thou  movest — but  increasing  with  the  ad- 
vance, [doth  rise. 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance;    [nize — 
Vastnes^  which  grows — but  grows  to  harmo- 
All  musical  in  its  immensities; 
Rich   marbles  —  richer    painting  —  shrines 
where  flame                          [which  vies 
The   lamps   of  gold — and  haughty  dome 
In  air  with  Earth's  chief  structures,  though 
their  frame                          [must  claim. 
Sits  on  the  firm -set  ground — and  this  the  clouds 

CLVII. 
Thou  seest  not  all :  but  piecemeal  thou  must 

break. 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make. 
That  asks  the  eye — so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll    [heart 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part,  [dart. 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not 

CLVin. 
Not  by  its  fault — but  thine:  Our  outward 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp — and  as  it  is  [sense 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression;  even  so  this 
Outshining  and  o'erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  S)nd  gaze,  and  greatest  of  the  great 
Defies  at  first  our  Nature's  littleness, 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate. 

CLIX. 

Then  pause  and  be  enlighten 'd;  there  is  more 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased,or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  raise 
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What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought 

could  plan; 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays       [man 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  Uie  mind  of 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  con- 
ceptions can. 

CLX. 
Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
LaocoOn's  torture  dignifying  pain — 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony      [Vain 
With  an  immortal's   patience  blending: — 
The  struggle;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's 

grasp,  [chain 

The  old  man's  clench;  the  long  envenom'd 

Rivets  the  living  links, — the  enormous  asp 

Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on 

gasp. 

CLXI. 
Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 
The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — the  arrow 

bright  ^ 

With  an  immortal's  vengeance;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

CLXII. 

But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped   by   some   solitary   nymph,  whose 

breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 
And  madden'd  in  that  vision — are  exprest 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  moodj 
When    each    conception    was   a  heavenly 
A  ray  of  immortality-^and  stood,    [guest — 
Starlike,  around,  until  they  gather'd  to  a  god! 

CLXIII. 

And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven 
The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 
With  an  eternal  glory — which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought; 
And  Time  himselfhathhallow'dit,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with 
which  'twas  wrought. 

CLXIV. 

But  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song. 
The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past? 


Methinks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  long. 
He  is  no  more — these  breathings  arc  his  last; 
His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast, 
And  he  himself  as  nothing: — if  he  was 
Aught  but  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  class'd 
With  forms  which  live  and  suffer — ^let  that 
pass —  [mass, 

His  shadow  fades  away  into   Destruction's 

CLXV. 

Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and 
That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud,      [all 
And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall 
Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms; 

and  the  cloud 
Between  us  sinks  and  all  which  ever  glowed. 
Till  Glory's  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A  melancholy  halo  scarce  allow'd 
To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness:  rays 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  distract 

the  gaze, 

CLXVI. 

And  send  us  prying  into  the  abyss, 
To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  the  frame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence;  and  to  dream  of  fame. 
And  wipe  the  dust  from  6ff  the  idle  name 
We  never  more  shall  hear, — but  never  more, 
Oh,  happier  thought!  can  we  be  made  the 

same: 
It  is  enough,  in  sooth,  that  once  we  bore 
These  fardels  of  the  heart — the  heart  whose 

sweat  was  gore. 

CLXVII. 

Hark !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound. 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound; 
Through   storm   and   darkness  yawns   ♦he 

rending  ground. 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but   the 

chief  [crown'd. 

Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  dis- 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields 

no  relief. 

GLXVm. 
Scion    of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  ait 

thou? 

Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thoU  dead? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  lor 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 
In  the  sad  midnight,while  thy  heart  still  hle^ 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  bw. 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever;  witn 

fled  ^  T 
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The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fill'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seemM 
to  cloy. 

CLXIX. 

Pleasants  bring  forth  in  safety. — Can  it  be, 
O  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored! 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep 
for  thee,  [hoard, 

And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to 
Her  many  griefs  for  One  ;  for  she  had  pour'd 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o*er  thy  head 

.    Beheld  her  Iris. — Thou,  too,  lonely  lord. 
And  desolate  consort — vainly  wert  thou  wed ! 

The  husband  of  a  year!  the  father  of  the  dead ! 

CLXX. 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made ; 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes;  in  the  dust 
The  fair-hair'd  Daughter  ofthe  Isles  b  laid. 
The  love  of  millions!  How  we  did  entrust 
Futurity  to  her!  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and 
bless'd  [seem'd 

Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise 
like  star  to  shepherds*  eyes;  'twas  but  a  me- 
teor beam'd. 

CLXXI. 
Woe  unto  us,  not  her;  for  she  sleeps  well: 
The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle. 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'erstrung 
Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  strange 
fete*  [hath  flung 

Which   tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon 
or  late, — 

CLXxn. 
These  might  have  been  her  destiny;  but  no. 
Oar  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fair. 
Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother — and  no^  there! 
How  many  ties  did  that  stem  moment  tear! 
Front  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's 

breast 

Is  link'd  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair. 

Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and 

opprest  [could  love  thee  best. 

rhe   land    which   loved  thee  so,  that  none 


*  Bfaxv  died  on  the  scaflToId  : 
eart ;  Charles  V.  a  hemuc  ; 


.  Elizabeth  of  a  broken 
eart ;  CHiarles  V.  a  hemuc  ;  Louis  XIV.  a  bankrupt  in 
leans  and  gk>ry ;  CrcMnwell  of  anxiety ;  and  Napoleon, 
the  greatest  it  bdibd,"  lives  a  prisoner.  To  these 
>Yereigns  a  long  but  cuperftuous  list  might  be  added  of 
equally  illustrious  and  unhappy. 


CLXXin. 
Lo,  Nemil  navell'd  in  the  woody  hills* 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake; 
And,  calm  as  cherish'd  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake, 
All  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the 

snake. 

CLXxnr. 
And  near  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley; — and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast  where  sprung  the  Epic  war, 
"Arms  and  the  Man,"' whose  re-ascending 

star 
Rose  o'er  an  empire; — but  beneath  thy  right 
Tully  reposed  from  Rome; — and  where  yon 

bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight, 
The  Sabine  farm  was  till'd,  the  weary  bard's 

delight. 

CLXXV. 

But  I  forget. — My  Pilgrim's  shrine  is  won. 
And  he  and  I  must  part, — so  let  it  be, — 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done; 
Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  thS  sea : 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me. 
And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  ocean,  which  when 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rock  unfold     [we 
Those   waves,  we   follow'd   on  till  the  diark 
Euxine  roll'd 

CLXXVI. 

Upon  the  blue  Symplegades:  long  years — 
Long,  though  not  very  many — since  have 
done  [some  tears 

Their  work  on  both;  some   suffering  and 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun : 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run. 
We  have  had  our  reward — and  it  is  here; 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden'd  by  the  sun. 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  clear. 


Oh!  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling  p'ace. 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister, 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race. 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her] 


*  The  village  of  Nemi  was  near  the  Aridan  retreat  of 
Egeria,  and  from  the  shades  which  embosomed  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana,  has  preserved  to  this  day  its  distinctive  ap- 
pellation of  Tlu  Grove.  Nemi  b  but  an  evening's  ride 
from  the  comfortable  inn  of  Albano.  t 
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Ye  Elements!— in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted — can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  ?  being  ?     Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot  ? 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be 
oiur  lot. 

CLXXVIII. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  -none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
"What  I  can  ne'er  express,yet cannot  all  conceal. 

CLXXIX. 

Roll  on, thou  deepand  dark  blue  Ocean— rolll 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks   into  thy  depths  with  bubbling 
groan,  [known. 

Without  a  grave,  unknelPd,  uncoffin'd  and  un- 

CLXXX. 
His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee;  the  vile  strength 

be  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful 

spray, 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest   him  again  to  earth — there   let 

him  lay. 

CLXXXI. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which 
mar  [falgar. 

Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Tra- 

CLXXXII. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save 

thee —  [they  ?  1 

Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are . 

Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free,  | 


And  many  a  tyrant  since :  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave  or  savage;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — not  so  thou. 
Unchangeable   save    to    thy    wild  waves' 

play —  [brow — 

Time   writes  no   wrinkle   on   thine    azure 

Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest 

now. 

CLXXxni. 
Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's 

form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests:  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or 

storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving; — boundless,    endless,    and 

sublime— 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime    I 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made;  each 

zone  [less,  alone. 

Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fadiom- 

CLXXXIV. 

And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean  I  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward':  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror— 'twas  a  pleasing  fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  name — as  I  do  here. 

CLXXXV. 

My  task  is  done — my  song  hath  ceased — my 
Has  died  into  an  echo;  it  is  fit  [theme 

The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted 

dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguish'd  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp,  and  what  is  writ,  is  writ — 
Would  it  were  worthierl  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been — and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  faint, 

and  low. 

CLXXXVI. 
Farewell!  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath 

been —  [well ! 

A  sound  which  makes  us  linger; — yet,  faic> 
Ye,  who  have  traced  the  nigrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  ifonyeswefl 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon  and  scallop'Shcllj 
Farewell!  with/m/  alone  may  rest  the  paia« 
If  such  there  were — wilh^aw  the  moral  of  lot 

strain.  ^  , 
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"One  fitta]  remembrance— one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  jojrs  and  our  woes— 
To  which  Life  nothing  darker  nor  bnehter  can  bring, 
For  which  joy  hath  no  balm— and  affliction  no  sting/'—* Mooss. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROGERS,  Esq., 

AS  A  SLIGHT  BUT  MOST  SINCERE  TOKEN   OF   ADMIRATION   FOR  HIS   GENIUS, 

RESPECT   FOR  HIS    CHARACTER, 

AND   GRATITUDE   FOR    HIS   FRIENDSHIP, 

THIS   PRODUCTION  IS   INSCRIBED, 

BY  HIS   OBUGED   AND   AFFECTIONATE  SERVANT, 

London,  May^  1813.  BYRON. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tm  tale  which  these  di^ointed  fragments  present  is  founded  upon  circumstances  now  less  common  in  the  East 
than  formerly}  either  because  the  ladies  are  more  circumspect  than  in  the  "  olden  time/'  or  because  the  Chris- 
thj»  have  better  fortime,  or  less  enterprise.  The  story,  when  entire,  contained  the  adventures  of  a  female  slave, 
who  was  thrown,  inr  the  Mussulman  manner,  into  the  sea  for  infidelity^  and  avenged  by  a  young  Venetian,  her 
bver,  at  the  time  the  Seven  Islands  were  possessed  by  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  soon  after  the  Amauts  were 
beaten  back  from  the  Morea,  which  they  had  ravaged  for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Russian  invasion.  The 
d  -sertion  of  the  Mainotes,  on  being  revised  the  plunder  of  Misitra.  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that  enterprise,  and 
t  >  the  deaolatioa  of  the  Morea,  during  which  the  cruelty  exercised  on  all  sides  was  tmparalleled  even  m  the  an- 
nals of  the  fiuthfuL 


No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave, 
That  tomb  which,  gleaming  o'er  the  cliff, f 
First  greets  the  ho  me  ward -veering  skiff, 
I  ligh  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain — 
When  shall  such  hero  live  again? 

Fair  clime!  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles, 
Which,  seen  from  lor  Colonna's  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight. 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 


•  GSaoar— an  lafideL  The  g  is  sounded  soft,  as  before 
tf  iQ  £pglffih. 

t  A  tomb  above  the  rocks  on  the  promontory,  by  some 
supposed  the  sepulchre  of  Themistodes. 


There  mildly  dimpling,  Ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  Eastern  wave; 
And  if  at  times  a  transient  breeze 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas. 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 
How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odors  there? 
For  there — the  Rose  o'er  crag  or  vale. 
Sultana  of  the  Nightingale,* 
The  maid  for  whom  his  melody, 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 


^The  attachment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is  a 
well-known  Persian  fiible.  If  I  mntake  not.  the  "  Bid- 
bul  of  a  thousand  tales"  is  one  of  his  appellations. 
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Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale : 

His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  Rose, 

Unbent  by  winds,  unchillM  by  snows, 

Far  from  the  winters  of  the  West, 

By  every  breeze  and  season  blest, 

Returns  the  sweets  by  nature  given 

In  softest  incense  back  to  heaven; 

And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 

Her  fairest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 

And  many  a  summer  flower  is  there. 

And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  share. 

And  many  a  grotto  meant  for  rest. 

That  holds  the  pirate  for  a  guest; 

Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 

Lurks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow. 

Till  the  gay  mariner's  guitar* 

Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star; 

Then  stealing  with  the  muffled  oar, 

Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore. 

Rush  the  night-prowlers  on  the  prey. 

And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 

Strange — that  where  Nature  loved  to  trace. 

As  if. for  Gods,  a  dwelling-place. 

And  every  grace  and  charm  hath  mix'd 

Within  the  paradbe  she  fbc'd. 

There  man,  enamor'd  of  distress, 

Should  mar  it  into  wilderness. 

And  trample,  brute-like,  o'er  each  flower 

That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour; 

Nor  claims  the  culture  of  his  hand 

To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land, 

But  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care. 

And  sw;eetly  woos  him — but  to  spare! 

Strange — that  where  all  is  peace  beside. 

There  passion  riots  in  her  pride, 

And  lust  and  rapine  wildly  reign. 

To  darken  o'er  the  fair  domain. 

It  is  as  though  the  fiends  prevail'd 

Against  the  seraphs  they  assail'd. 

And,  fix'd  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  form'd  for  joy, 

So  curst  the  tyrants  that  destroy! 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled. 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness. 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 
(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 
And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air — 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there — 
The  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 


•  The  guitar  k  the  constant  amiuement  of  the  Greek 
■ailor  by  night:  with  a  steady  fedr  wind,  and  during  a 
calm,  it  is  accompanied  always  by  the  voice,  and  often 
by  dandng. 


And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now. 
And* but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow. 
Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy* 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart. 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 
Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone. 
Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour. 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power; 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd. 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd!f 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore; 
Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  morel 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 
Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb. 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay. 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  pass'd  away! 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly 
birth—  [ish'd  earth! 

Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cher- 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  !- 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom's  home,  or  Glory's  grave! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee? 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slaves 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave^ 

O  servile  offspring  of  the  free — 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis! 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown^ 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear. 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 


*  Ay.  but  to  die,  to  go  we  know  not  where. 
To  lie  in  cold  obauiiction. 

Mtcuurt/or  Metuure,  Act  S.  Sc  z. 
1 1  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witneasii^  what  b  here  attempted  in  db- 
scription:  but  those  who  have  will  probably  retain  a 
painful  remembrance  of  that  singular  beauty  which  per- 
vades, with  few  exceptions,  the  features  of  the  dead,  a 
few  hoius,  and  but  a  few  hours,  after  "  the  q>trit  is  noc 
there.**  It  is  to  be  remariced  in  cases  of  violent  death  by 
gundbot  woimds,  the  expression  is  always  that  (^  languor, 
sufferer's 


whatever  the  natural  energy  of  die  a 

but  in  death  from  a  stab,  Ste  countenance  piumwea  ta 

traits  of  feeling  or  ferodty,  and  the  mind  Its  bias,  to  d* 

last. 
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And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame. 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Thoogh  baffled  oft,is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page! 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age! 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid. 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command. 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land! 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die! 
Twcre  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 
Each  step  from  splendor  to  disgrace; 
Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  feU; 
Yes  I  Self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time, 
No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar. 
High  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore. 

When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clime. 
The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred, 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime. 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave,* 

And  callous,  save  to  crime; 
Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes; 
Without  even  savage  virtue  blest. 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast. 
Still  to  the  neighboring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craft; 
h  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found, 
For  this,  and  this  alone,  renown'd. 
In  vain  might  Liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke. 
Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke: 
Xo  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail. 
Vet  this  will  be  a  mournful  tale. 
And  they  who  listen  may  believe. 
Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve. 

Far,  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing. 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing. 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat 


*  Adwnsiithe  property  of  the  Rtslar  Aga  (the  slave  of 
the  ten^k>  and  guardian  of  the  women)  who  appoints 
the  Waywode.  A  pander  and  eunuch— these  are  not 
polite,  yet  true  appellations— now  governs  the  gaoemor 


Of  island-pirate  or  Mainote; 
And  fearful  for  his  light  caique. 
He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek : 
Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil. 
And  cumber'd  with  his  scaly  spoil. 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar. 
Till  Porte  Leone's  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  night. 


Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed. 
With  slackened  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  ? 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound 
The  cavern'd  echoes  wake  around 
In  lash  for  lash  and  bound  for  bound; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser's  side. 
Seems  gathered  from  the  ocean-tide : 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest. 
There's  none  within  his  rider's  breast; 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
'Tis  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour! 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race. 
But  in  thy  lineaments  I  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface; 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt; 
Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye. 
As  meteor-like  thou  glidest  by. 
Right  well  I  view  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Othman's  sons  should  slay  or  shun. 

On — on  he  hasten'd,  and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew : 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
lie  pass'd,  and  vanish'd  from  my  sight; 
His  aspect  and  his  air  impress'd 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast, 
And  long  upon  my  startled  ear. 
Rung  his  dark  coursef's  hoofs  of  fear. 
He  spurs  his  steed;  he  nears  the  steep. 
That,  jutting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep; 
He  winds  around;  he  hurries  by; 
The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye; 
For  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  is  fix'd  on  those  that  flee; 
And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight. 
He  wound  along;  but  ere  he  pass'd 
One  glance  he  snatch'd,  as  if  his  last, 
A  moment  check'd  his  wheeling  steed, 
A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 
A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood — 
Why  looks  he  o'er  the  olive  wood  ? 
The  crescent  glimmers  on  the  hill, 
The  Mosque's  high  lamps  are  quivering  stilt; 
Though  too  remote  for  sound^to  wake 
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In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike,* 
The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 
Are  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem's  zeal. 
To-night,  set  Rhamazani's  sun; 
To-night,  the  Bairam  feast's  begun;^ 
To-night — but  who  and  what  art  thou 
Of  foreign  garb  and  fearful  brow? 
And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee, 
That  thou  shouldst  either  pause  or  flee  ? 

He  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  face. 
Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place ; 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  transient  Anger's  hasty  blush, 
But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb, 
Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 
His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glazed; 
He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised 
And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 
As  doubting  to  return  or  fly ; 
Impatient  of  his  flight  delay'd, 

ilere  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh'd — 
)own  glanced  that  hand,and  grasp'd  his  blade ; 
That  sound  had  burst  his  waking  dream. 
As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 
The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides; 
Away,  auay,  for  life  he  rides: 
Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  jerreed  f 
Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed; 
I'he  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 
Sliakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more; 
The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 
1 1  is  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien. 
'Twas  but  an  instant  he  restrain'd 
That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  rein'd; 
'Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  stood. 
Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued : 
But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul 
Wmters  of  Memory  seem'd  to  roll, 
And  gather  in  that  drop. of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 
O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears. 
Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years : 
What  felt  he  then,  at  once  opprest 
By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast? 
1  hat  pause,  which  ponder'd  o'er  his  fate. 
Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date! 
Though  in  Time's  record  nearly  nought, 
It  was  Eternity  to  Thought! 
For  infinite  as  boundless  space 
The  thought  that  Conscience  must  embrace. 


*  "Tophaike,"  musket— The  Dairam  is  announced  by 
the  c  nnoh  at  sunset ;  the  iilumioation  of  the  Mosques* 
and  ihe  firing  of  all  kinds  of  small  sLrms,  loaded  with 
ball,  proclaim  it  during  the  night. 

t  Jerreed,  or  Djerrid,  a  blunted  Turkish  javelin,  which 
is  darted  from  horseback  with  great  force  and  precision. 
It  is  a  favorite  exercise  of  the  Mussulmans.. 


Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 
Woe  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 

The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone; 
And  did  he  fly  or  fall  alone? 
Woe  to  that  hour  he  came  .or  went! 
The  curse  of  Hassan's  sin  was  sent 
To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb : 
He  came,  he  went,  like  the  Simoom,* 
That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom. 
Beneath  whose  widely-wasting  breath 
The  very  cypress  droops  to  death — 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others'  grief  is  fled. 
The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead! 

The  steed  is  vanish'd  from  the  stall; 
No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan's  hall; 
The  lonely  spider's  thin  grey  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  the  wall; 
The  bat  builds  in  his  Haram  bower, 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower; 
The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brim, 
With  baffled  thirst,  and  famine  grim; 
For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed, 
Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  arc 
Twas  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play,      [spread. 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day. 
As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantastically  flew,. 
And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. 
'Twas  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright, 
To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light. 
And  hear  its  melody  by  nigjit. 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Childhood  play*d 
Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade; 
And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 
That  sound  had  harmonized  his  rest; 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Youth  along 
Its  bank  been  soothed  by  Beauty's  song; 
And  softer  seem'd  each  melting  tone 
Of  Music  mingled  with  its  own. 
But  ne'er  shall  Hassan's  Age  repose 
Along  the  bank  at  Twilight's  close : 
The  stream  that  fiU'd  that  font  is  fled — 
The  blood  that  warm'd  his  heart  is  shed! 
And  here  no  more  shall  human  voice 
Be  heard  to  rage,  regret,  rejoice. 
The  last  sad  note  that  swell'd  the  gale 
Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  wail: 
That  quench'd  in  silence,  all  is  still. 
But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill; 
Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain, 
No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again. 
On  desert  sands  'twere  joy  to  scan 


I     *  l"he  blast  of  the  desert,  fatal  to  everydiing  living, 
and  c  .-n  c:!!utlcd  to  in  Eastern  poetry. 
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The  rudest  steps  of  fellow-man. 

So  here  the  very  voice  of  Grief 

Might  wake  an  Echo  like  relief — 

At  least  *twould  say,  "All  are  not  gone; 

There  lingers  Life,  though  but  in  one  "— 

For  many  a  gilded  chamber's  there, 

Which  Solitude  might  well  forbear; 

Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay 

Hath  slowly  work'd  her  cankering  way — 

But  gloom  is  gather*d  o*er  the  gate. 

Nor  there  the  Fakifs  self  will  wait; 

Nor  there  will  wandering  Dervise  stay, 

For  bounty  cheers  not  his  delay; 

Xor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 

To  bless  the  sacred  "  bread  and  salt."* 

Alike  must  Wealth  and  Poverty 

Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by, 

For  Courtesy  and  Pity  died 

With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side. 

His  roof,  that  refuge  unto  men. 

Is  Desolation's  hungry  den.  pabor, 

The  guest  flies  the  hall,  and  the  vassal  from 

Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  thelnfidePs  sabre !  f 

I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet, 
But  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet; 
More  near — each  turban  I  can  scan. 
And  silver-sheathed  ataghan;^ 
The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen 
An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  green  :§ 
"  Ho!  who  art  thou?" — *«  This  low  salamR 
Replies  of  Moslem  faith  I  am." — 
"  The  burthen  ye  so  gently  bear 
Seems  one  that  claims  your  utmost  care, 
And  doubtless  holds  some  precious  freight. 
My  humble  bark  would  gladly  wait." 

"  Thou  sp>eakest^ooth ;  thy  skiff  unmoor, 
And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore; 


*  To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with 
ptir  best,  ensures  the  tafetv  of  the  guest;  even  thoi;^(h 
u  eacmy,  hk  perK>n  from  that  moment  is  sacred. 

1 1  need  hardly  observe,  that  Charity  and  Hoqitality 
Are  the  first  duties  enjoined  by  MoKammed;  and  to 
say  tntth.  very  generally  practised  by  his  disdpks.  The 
^  praise  thai  can  be  bestowed  on  a  chief  is  a  panegyric 
on  bts  bounty;  the  n^xt,  on  hU  valor. 

X  The-ataghan,  a  loiw  dagger  worn  with  pistols  in  the 
belt,  m  a  metal  scabbard,  generally  of  silver ;  and, 
auioi^  the  weadthier,  gilt,  or  of  gold. 

i  Gireen  is  the  privdep.ed  color  of  the  Prophet's  numer- 
ous pretended  dinoendaats ;  with  them,  as  here,  fiuth 
(the  £uaily  ioheritanoe)  is  supposed  to  supersede  the  ne- 
iresfiiy  of  good  works ;  they  are  the  worst  of  a  very  in- 
dtilierent  brood. 

I  **  Salam  aleikoum  I  aledcoum  salam  I"—"  Peace  be 
with  you  ;  be  with  you  peace  "—the  salutation  reserved 
i/r  ihc  faithfiil:  to  a  Christian,  "  Urlarula  I"— "A  eood 
ioumey;"  or  "  Saban  fairesem,  aaban  serula  1"—-"  Good 
mom.  good  even;''  and  sometimes,  "  May  your  end  be 
baitpy,"  we  tbo  isual  nhatei. 


Nay,  leave  the  sail  still  furl'd,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  that's  scatter'd  by. 
And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
The  channelled  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Rest  from  your  task — so — bravely  done, 
Our  course  has  been  right  swiftly  run, 
Yet  *tis  the  longest  voyage,  I  trow, 
That  one  of " 

Sullen  it  plunged,  and  slowly  sank. 
The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bank ; 
I  watchM  it  as  it  sank,  methought 
Some  motion  from  the  current  caught 
Bestirr'd  it  more — 'twas  but  the  beam 
That  chequered  o'er  the  living  stream : 
I  gazed,  till  vanishing  from  view. 
Like  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew. 
Still  less  and  less,  a  speck  of  white 
That  gemm'd  the  tide,  then  mock'd  the  sight; 
And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep. 
Known  but  to  Genii  of  the  deep, 
Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves. 
They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves. 

As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect  queen  of  eastern  spring,* 
O'er  the  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near. 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower, 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour. 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high. 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye: 
So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child. 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears. 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray'd. 
Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid; 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace. 
From  infant's  play  and  man's  caprice: 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought. 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught. 
For  every  touch  that  woo'd  its  stay 
Hath  brush'd  its  brightest  hues  away. 
Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
'Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breasts 
Ah !  where  shall  either  victim  rest? 
Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before? 
Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour. 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower? 
No :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die. 


*  The  blue-winged  butterfly  of  Kashmeer,  the  1 
are  and  beautifurof  the  q»edea. 
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And  lovelier  things  have  mercy,  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own, 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 

The  Mind,  that  broods  o*er  guilty  woes. 

Is  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  fire. 
In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows, 
The  flames  around  their  captive  close. 
Till  inly  search'd  by  thousand  throes, 

And  maddening  in  her  ire, 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 
The  sting  she  nourish'd  for  her  foes, 
"Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain. 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain. 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain.— 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 
Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  fire;* 
So  writhes  the  mind  Remorse  has  riven. 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven. 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath. 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Black  Hassan  from  the  Haram  flies, 
Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eyes; 
The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs. 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys, 
Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 
Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell? 
That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell: 
Strange  rumors  in  our  city  say 
Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away 
When  Rhamazan's  last  sun  was  set,f 
And  flashing  from  each  minaret 
Millions  of  lamps  proclaim 'd  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  East. 
'Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath. 
Which  Hassan  vainly  search'd  in  wrath; 
For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage 
In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page. 
And  far  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 
Had  wronged  him  with  the  faithless  Giaour. 
Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem'd; 
But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd. 
Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 
Whose  treachery  deserved  a  grave: 


*  Alluding  to  the  dubious  tuidde  of  the  tcorpioii,  so 
placed  for  experiment  by  gentle  philocopherk  Some 
matntain  that  the  i>osition  of  the  stfaig,  when  turned 
towards  the  head,  ii  merely  a  convulsive  movement ; 
but  others  have  actually  brought  b  the  verdict  Fdo  dt 
u.  The  scorpions  are  surely  interested  in  a  needy  de- 
cision of  the  question;  as.  if  once  fidrly  established  as 
insect  Catos,  they  will  probably  be  alfowed  to  live  as 
long  aa  they  think  proper,  without  being  martyred  for 
the  sake  ofa  hypothesii. 

t  The  cannon  at  sunset  close  the  Rhamaaiu 


And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque. 
And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 
Such  is  the  tale  his  Nubians  tell. 
Who  did  not  watch  their  charge  too  well; 
But  others  say,  that  on  that  night, 
By  pale  Phingari's  trembling  light,* 
The  Giaour  upon  his  jet-black  steed 
Was  seen,  but  seen  alone,  to  speed 
With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore. 
Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 

Her  eye's  dark  charm  'twere  vain  to  tdl. 
But  gaze  on  that  of  the  Gazelle, 
It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well : 
As  larg^,  as  languishingly  dark. 
But  soul  beam'd  forth  in  every  spark 
That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid, 
Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid.f     • 
Yea,  Soul^  and  should  our  Prophet  say 
That  form  was  naught  but  breathing  clay, 
By  Allah!  I  would  answer  nay; 
Though  on  Al-Sirat's  X  ftrch  I  stood. 
Which  totters  o'er  the  fiery  flood. 
With  Paradise  within  my  view. 
And  all  his  Houris  beckoning  through. 
Oh !  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read. 
And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed. 
Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 
A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust?§ 
On  her  might  Muftis  gaze,  and  own 
That  through  her  eye  the  immortal  shone; 
On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  hue 
The  young  pomegranate's  blossoms  strew| 
Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new; 
Her  hair  in  hyacinthine  flow,T 


*  Phingari.  the  moon. 

t  The  celebrated  fitbuhms  ruby  of  Sultaa  Gfaunadad, 
the  embellisher  of  Istakhar;  from  its  rolendor  named 
Schebcerag,  "the  torch  of  nigh^"  also  ^  the  cup  of  the 
sun,"  &c  In  the  first  edition,  '*  GiamflcUd"  was  writ' 
ten  as  a  word  of  three  syllables;  so  D'Herbek>t  has  it; 
but  I  am  told  Richardson  reduces  It  to  a  dissyllable,  and 
writes  **  Tamshid."  I  have  left  in  the  text  the  orthog- 
raphy of  the  one,  with  the  i»ronunctatioo  of  the  other. 

%  Al-Snat,  the  brid^  of  breath,  narrower  than  the 
thread  ofa  fkmished  spid^ ,  and  sharper  than  the  edge 
of  a  sword,  over  which  the  Mussulmans  must  9kmU  iAa 
Paradise,  to  which  it  h  the  only  entrance;  but  diis  is  not 
the  worst,  the  river  beneath  bdur  hell  itself  imo  which, 
as  may  be  expected,  die  unskilmil  and  tender  of  foot 
contrive  to  tumble,  widi  a  **  fiidlis  descensus  Averai," 
not  very  pleadiupin  prospect  to  thenextpassenger*  There 
is  a  shorter  cut  downwards  for  the  Jews  and  Chrisdam. 

I  A  vulgar  error;  the  Koran  allots  at  least  a  third  of 
Paradise  to  well-bdiaved  women;  but  by  fisr  the  greater 
number  of  Mussulmans  interpret  the  text  their  own  way, 
and  exclude  their  moiedes  firom  heaven.  Being  eneades 
to  Platonics,  they  cannot  discern  "any  fitness  of  things" 
in  the  souls  of  the  other  sex.  cooceivbg  diem  to  be  su- 
perseded by  the  Hotuis. 

H  An  Oriental  shnile.  which  may,  pefhaps.  dMogh 
&irly  stolen,  be  deemed  **  plus  Arabe  ^'ea  Arable.''^ 

1  Hyadnthine.  in  Arabic  '*  Svnbul,'^  aa  rommno  a 
thought  in  the  Eaalera  poets  as  it  was  among  dio  Cceelri 
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When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below. 

As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 

She  stood  superior  to  them  all. 

Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 

Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet, 

Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 

It  fell,  and  cau^t  one  stain  of  earth. 

The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water; 

So  moved  on  earth  Circassians  daughter. 

The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan!* 

As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  Swan, 

And  spurns  the  waves  with  wings  of  pride, 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide; 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck : — 
Thus  arm'd  with  beauty  would  she  check 
Intrusion's  glance,  till  Folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait; 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate ; 
Her  mate — stem  Hassan,  who  was  he? 
Alas!  that  name  was  not  for  thee! 

Stem  Hassan  hath  a  journey  ta'en 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train. 
Each  arm'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man. 
With  arquebuss  and  ataghan; 
The  chief  before,  as  deck'd  for  war, 
Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 
Stain'd  with  the  best  of  Amaut  blood. 
When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood. 
And  few  retum'd  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  what  befell  in  Fame's  vale. 
The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 
Were  those  that  once  a  pacha  wore, 
Which  still,  though  gemm'd  and  boss'd  with 
Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold.  [gold, 

Tis  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 
More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side; 
The  Pithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower. 
And,  worse  than  faithless,  for  a  Giaour! 

The  sun's  last  rays  are  on  the  hill. 
And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill. 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear. 
Dram  blessings  from  fhe  mountaineer: 
Here  many  a  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Finds  that  repose  'twere  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord. 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard — 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  see. 
In  crowdis  a  slave,  in  deserts  free; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  must  not  drain. 


"Franguestan,"  Ctrcaasia. 


The  foremost  Tartar's  in  the  gap. 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap; 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  de61e : 
Above,  the  mountain  rears  a  peak. 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak; 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night, 
Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light; 
Beneath,' a  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam, 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare. 
Save  shmbs  that  spring  to  perish  there; 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  grey. 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning,  riven 
From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unveil'd? 

They  reach  the  grove  of  pine  at  last: 
"  Bismillah!*  now  the  peril's  past; 
For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain. 
And  there  we'll  prick  our  steeds  amain:" 
The  Chiaus  spake,  and  as  he  said, 
A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head; 
The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground! 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein. 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound; 

But  three  shall  never  mount  again: 
Unseen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound. 

The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 
With  steel  unsheath'd,  and  carbine  bent. 
Some  o'er  their  courser's  harness  leant. 

Half  shelter'd  by  the  steed; 
Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock. 
And  there  await  the  coming  shodc, 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  shaft  %i  foes  unseen. 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stern  Hassan  only  from  his  horse 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  course. 
Till  fiery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan 
Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Could  now  avail  the  promised  prey; 
Then  curl'd  his  very  beard  with  ire,f 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire; 


*  Bismlllah— "  In  the  name  of  God  f  the  commence- 
ment of  all  the  chapters  qH  the  Koran  but  one,  and  of 
prayer  and  thaiJcsgiving. 

t  A  phenomenon  not  uncommon  with  an  angry  Mus- 
sulman. In  1809,  the  Capitan  Pacha's  whiskers  at  a 
diplomatic  audience  were  no  less  lively  with  indignation 
than  a  tiger  cat's,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  dragomans; 
the  portentour  mnstachios  twisted,  they  stood  erect  of 
their  own  accord,  and  were  expected  every  moment  to 
change  thdr  color, but  at  last  condescended  to  subside, 
which,  probably,  saved  more  heads  than  they  contained 
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"  Though  far  and  near  the  bullets  hiss, 
I've  'scaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this." 
And  no»v  the  foe  their  covert  quit, 
And  call  his  vassals  to  submit; 
Hut  Massan's  frown  and  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword. 
Nor  of  his  little  band  a  man 
Resign'd  carbine  or  ataghan, 
Nor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun!* 
In  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near. 
The  lately  ambush*d  foes  appear, 
And,  issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  fordgn  brand, 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand? 
**'Tis  he!  *tis  he!  I  know  him  now; 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eyef 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery; 
I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb : 
Though  now  array'd  in  Amaut  garb, 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith, 
It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death : 
Tis  he!  well  met  in  any  hour, 
Lost  Leila's  love,  accursed  Giaour!" 

As  rolls  the  river  into  ocean. 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming; 

As  the  sea-tide's  opposing  motion. 
In  azure  column  proudly  gleaming. 
Beats  back  the  current  Tnany  a  rood. 
In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood. 
While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave. 
Roused  by  the  blasts  of  winter,  rave; 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash, 
The  lightnings  of  the  water's  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore. 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar; 
Thus — as  the  stream  and  dcean  greet. 
With  \raves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 
Thus  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong. 
And  fate,  and  fury  drive  along. 
The  bickering  sabres*  shivering  jar, 
And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 
Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear. 
The  death-shot  hissing  from  afar; 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war. 
Reverberate  along  that  vale, 
More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale : 
Though  few  the  numbers — theirs  the  strife. 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life! 
Ah !  fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press. 
To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress; 


*  "  Amaun/'  quarter,  pardon. 

t  The  **  evil  eve,"  a  common  superstition  in  die 
Levant,  and  of  which  the  imaginary  effects  are  yet  very 
singular  on  those  who  conceive  themselves  affected. 


But  Love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  Beauty  sighs  to  grant. 
With  half  the  fervor  Hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes, 
When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  lose  their  hold: 
Friends  meet  to  part;  Love  laughs  at  faith; 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  join'd  till  death! 

With  sabre  shiver'd  to  the  hilt. 

Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  be  spilt; 

Yet  strain'd  within  the  sever'd  hand 

Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand; 

His  turban  far  behind  him  roll'd, 

And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold; 

His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn, 

And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  mom 

That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 

The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end; 

A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 

A  fragment  of  his  palampore;* 

His  breast  with  wounds  unnumber'd  riveo, 

His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 

Fall'n  Hassan  lies — his  unclosed  eye 

Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy, 

As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  his  fate 

Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate; 

And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe,  with  brow 

As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below. — 

«*Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave. 
But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave; 
Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feel. 
He  call'd  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  against  the  vengeful  Giaour: 
He  call'd  on  Alia,  but  the  word 
Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 
Thou  Paynim  fool !  could  Leila's  prayer 
Be  pass'd  and  thine  accorded  there? 
I  watch'd  my  time,  I  leagued  with  these. 
The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  seize; 
My  wrath  is  wreak'd,  the  deed  is  done. 
And  now  I  go — but  go  alone." 


The  browsing  camels*  bells  are  tinkling. 
His  Mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  high — 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  besprinkling 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  'eye. 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling: 
*«  *Tis  twilight — sure  his  train  is  nigh." 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden -bower. 


•  The  flowered  ^avrb  generally  Mrom  by  pet«oosof 
rank. 
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But  gazed  through  ihe  grate  of  his  steepest 

tower : 
*•  Why  comes  he  not?  his  steeds  are  fleet. 
Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat;  [gift?; 
Why  sends  not  the  Bridegroom  his  promised 
k  bis  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift? 
Oh,  false  reproach !  yon  Tartar  now 
Has  gain'd  our  nearest  mountain's  brow. 
And  warily  the  steep  descends, 
And  now  within  the  valley  bends; 
And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle-bow — 
How  could  1  deem  his  courser  slow? 
Right  well  my  largess  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed  and  weary  way." 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate, 
But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight; 
His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress, 
Bui  this  might  be  from  weariness; 
His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed. 
But  these  might  be  from  his  courser's  side: 
He  drew  the  token  from  his  vest — 
Angel  of  Death!  'tis  Hassan's  cloven  crest! 
His  calpac*  rent — his  caftan  red — 
"Lady,  a  fearful  bride  thy  Son  hath  wed: 
Me,  not  from  mercy,  did  they  spare. 
But  this  empurpled  pledge^  to  bear. 
Peace  to  the  brave!  whose  blood  is  spilt: 
Wot  to  the  Giaour!  for  his  the  guilt." 

A  turban  carved  in  coarsest  stone,t 
A  pillar  with  rank  weeds  o'ergrown, 
Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 
The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead. 
Point  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  fell 
A  victim  in  thi^t  lonely  dell. 
There  sleeps  as  true  an  Osmanlie 
As  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee: 
As  ever  scorn'd  forbiddsn  wine, 
Or  pray'd  with  face  towards  the  shrine, 
la  orisons  resumed  anew 
Ai  solemn  ^ound  of  **  Alia  Hu!"t 
Vet  died  he  by  a  stranger's  hand, 
Aad  stranger  in  his  native  land; 
Vet  died  he  as  in  arms  he  stood, 
Aod  unavenged,  at  least  in  blood. 


*  The  caJpac  is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of  the 
Dod-dresft ;  the  shawl  is  wound  around  it,  and  forms  the 

t  The  turban,  pillar,  and  inscripthre  verse,  decorate 
the  tombs  of  the  Osmanltes,  whether  in  the  cemetery 
or  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  mountains  you  frequently 
pass  sunflar  mementoes;  and  on  inquiry  you  are  in- 
formed that  they  record  some  victim  of  rebielHcm,  plun- 
der, or  revenge. 

I  "  Alia  Hu  I"  the  concluding  words  of  the  Muezzin's 
call  to  prayer  from  the  highest  gallery  on  the  exterior  of 
the  minaret.  On  a  sdU  evening,  when  the  Muezzin  has 
a  fine  voice,  which  is  frequently  thecaae,  tb«  effect  is 
^'  — ft  and  beautiAd  beyond  all  the  bells  m  Christendom. 


But  him  the  maids  of  Paradise 

Impatient  to  their  halls  invite. 
And  the  dark  heaven  of  Houris'  eyes 

On  him  shall  glance  forever  bright; 
They  come — their  kerchiefs  green  they  wave,* 
And  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  brave! 
Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a  Giaour 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 

But  thou,  false  InHdel!  shalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkir's  scythe  ;j* 
And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis'  throne  ;t 
And  fire  unquench'd,  unquenchable. 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell; 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell ! 
But  first,  on  earth  as  Vampire  sent,§ 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent: 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place. 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race: 
There  from  thy  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life; 
Yet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Must  feed  thy  livid  living  corse: 
Thy  victims,  ere  they  yet  expire. 
Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  sire. 
As  cursing  thee,  thou  cursing  them. 
Thy  flowers  are  wither'd  on  the  stem. 
But  one  that  for  thy  crime  Qiust  fall. 
The  youngest,  most  beloved  of  all. 
Shall  bless  thee  with  2.  father^ s  name- 
That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame  I 
Yet  must  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark 
Her  cheek's  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spark. 
And  the  last  glassy  glance  roust  view 


**  The  following  is  part  of  a  balde-song  of  the  Turks:— 
"  I  see — I  see  a  dark-eyed  girl  of  Paradise,  and  she 
waves  a  handkerchief,  a  kerchief  of  green;  and  cries 
aloud,  •  Come,  kiss  me,  for  I  love  thee/ " 

t  Monkir  and  Nekir  are  the  inquisitort  of  the  dead, 
before  whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a  slight  novitiate  and 
preparatory  training  for  damnation.  If  the  answers  are 
none  of  the  clearest,  he  is  hauled  up  with  a  scythe  and 
thumped  down  with  a  red-hot  mace  till  properly  seasoned, 
with  a  varietjr  of  subsidiary  probations.  The  office  of  these 
angels  is  no  sinecure;  there  are  but  two.  and  the  number 
of  orthodox  deceased  being  in  a  small  proportion  to  the 
remainder,  their  hands  are  always  full.  Consult  Sale's 
Koran. 

X  Eblis,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness. 

i  The  Vampire  superstition  is  still  general  in  the  Le- 
vant. Honest  Toumefbrt  tells  a  long  story,  which  Mr. 
Southey.  in  his  notes  on  Thalaha,  quotes,  about  these 
"  Vroucolochas,"  as  he  calls  them.  The  Romaic  term  is, 
"  Vardoulacha."  1  recollect  a  whole  family  being  terri- 
fied by  the  scream  of  a  child,  which  they  imagined 
must  proceed  from  such  a  visitaiion.  The  Greeks  never 
mention  the  word  without  horror.  I  find  that  "  Brou- 
colokas  "  Is  an  old  legitimate  Hellenic  appellation— at 
least  is  so  applied "  to  Arsenius,  who,  accordmg  to  the 
Greeks,  was  after  hk  death  animated  by  the  devil.  The 
modems,  however,  use  the  word  I  mentioo. 
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Which  freezes  o'er  its  lifeless  blue; 
Then  with  unhallow'd  hand  shall  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair, 
Of  which  in  life  a  lock  when  shorn 
Affection's  fondest  pledge  was  worn, 
But  now  is  borne  away  by  thee. 
Memorial  of  thine  agony! 
Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip* 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip; 
Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave, 
Go — and  with  Ghouls  and  AfHts  rave; 
Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 
From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they! 

"  How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer? 

His  features  I  have  scann'd  before 
In  mine  own  land :  'tis  many  a  year. 

Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 
I  saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 
As  ever  served  a  horseman's  need. 
But  once  I  saw  that  face,  yet  then 
It  was  so  mark'd  with  inward  pain, 
I  could  not  pass  it  by  again; 
It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now, 
As  death  were  stamp'd  .upon  his  brow." 

"  Tis  twice  three  years  at  summer  tide 
Since  first  among  our  freres  he  came; 
And  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 

For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name. 
But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer, 
Nor  e'er  before  confession  chair, 
Kneels  he,  nor  recks  he  when  arise 
Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies. 
But  broods  within  his  cell  alone. 
His  faith  and  race  alike  unknown. 
The  sea  from  Paynim  land  he  crest, 
And  here  ascended  from  the  coast; 
Yet  seems  he  not  of  Othman  race. 
But  only  Christian  in  his  face: 
I'd  judge  him  some  stray  renegade. 
Repentant  of  the  change  he  made. 
Save  that  he  shuns  our  holy  shrine. 
Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Great  largess  to  these  walls  he  brought, 
And  thus  our  abbot's  favor  bought; 
But  were  I  prior,  not  a  day 
Should  brook  such  stranger's  further  stay, 
Or  pent  within  our  penance  cell 
Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwell. 
Much  in  his  visions  mutters  he 
Of  maiden  whelm'd  beneath  the  sea: 


*  The  freshness  of  the  face,  and  the  wetness  of  the  lip 
with  blood,  are  the  never-ialling  si(i:ns  of  a  Vampire. 
The  stories  told  in  Hungary  and  Greece  of  these  foul 
feeders  are  singular,  and  some  of  them  most  incrtdibly 
Utcsted. 


Of  sabres  clashing,  foemen  flying, 
"Wrongs  avenged,  and  Moslem  dying. 
On  cliff  he  hath  been  known  to  stand. 
And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  hand. 
Fresh  sever'd  from  its  parent  limb. 
Invisible  to  all  but  him. 
Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave, 
And  lures  to  leap  into  the  wave." 


Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl 
That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  cowl: 
The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 
Reveals  too  much  of  times  gone  by; 
Though  varying,  indistinct  its  hue. 
Oft  will  his  glance  the  gazer  rue. 
For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell. 
Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 
A  spirit  yet  unauell'd  and  high. 
That  claims  and  keeps  ascendancy; 
And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  qtiake, 
But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake. 
Will  others  quail  beneath  his  look, 
Nor  'scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook. 
From  him  the  half-affrighted  Friar 
When  met  alone  would  fain  retire. 
As  if  that  high  and  bitter  smile 
Transferr'd  to  others  fear  and  guile: 
Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he. 
And  when  he  doth,  'tis  sad  to  see 
That  he  but  mocks  at  Misery. 
How  that  pale  lip  will  curl  and  quiver! 
Then  fix  once  more  as  if  forever; 
As  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 
Forbade  him  e'er  to  smile  again. 
Well  were  it  so — such  ghastly  mirth. 
From  joyaunce  ne'er  derived  its  birth. 
But  sadder  still  it  were  to  trace 
What  once  were  feelings  in  that  face: 
Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  fix'd. 
But  brighter  traits  with  evil  mix'd; 
And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded. 
Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded. 
Even  by  the  crimes  through  which  it  waded: 
The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gloom 
Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom; 
The  close  observer  can  espy 
A  noble  spul,  and  lineage  high: 
Alas!  though  both  bestow'd  in  vain. 
Which  Grief  could  change,  and  Guilt  could 
It  was  no  vulgar  tenement  [stain. 

To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent. 
And  still  with  little  less  than  dread 
On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. 
The  roofless  cot,  deca3r'd  and  rent. 
Will  scarce  delay  the^asser-by; 
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The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent. 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement, 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye; 
Each  ivied  arch,  and  pillar  lone, 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone ! 

"  His  floating  robe  around  him  folding. 
Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  column'd  aisle, 

With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 
The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 

Bat  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir. 

And  kneel  the  monks,  his  steps  retire; 

By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 

His  aspect  glares  within  the  porch; 

There  will  he  pause  till  all  is  done — 

And  hear  the  prayer,  but  utter  none. 

See— by  the  half-illumined  wall 

His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall, 

That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round, 

As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  bound 

The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 

That  o'er  her  fearful  forehead  stray 'd; 

For  he  declines  the  convent  oath, 

And  leaves  those  locks'  unhallow'd  growth. 

Bat  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside; 

And,  not  from  piety,  but  pride. 

Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  heard 

Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 

Lol— markye,  as  the  harmony 

Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky. 

That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 

Of  mix'd  defiance  and  despair! 

Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrine! 

Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 

Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. 

If  ever  evil  angel  bore 

The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore : 

By  all  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven. 

Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven!" 

To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone. 

But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  his  own; 

Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share. 

Too  meek  to  meet  or  brave  despair; 

And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel 

The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal. 

The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine 

Must  burn  before  its  surface  shine. 

But  plunged  within  the  furnace-flame, 

It  bends  and  melts — though  still  the  same; 

Then,  temper'd  to  thy  want,  or  will, 

'Twill  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill ; 

A  breastplate  for  thine  hour  of  need. 

Or  blade  to  bid  thy  focman  bleed; 

Hut  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear. 

Let  those  who  shape  its  edge  beware! 

Thus  passion's  fire,  and  woman's  art. 

Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart; 


From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'en. 
And  what  they  make  it,  must  remain, 
But  break — before  it  bend  again. 

If  solitude  succeed  to  grief. 
Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief; 
The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share: 
Even  bliss — 'twere  woe  alone  to  bear; 
The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hate. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal, 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptile  creep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep. 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay  I 
It  is  as  if  the  desert-bird,* 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosopa's  stream 

To  still  her  femish'd  nestlings'  scream, 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transferr'd. 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast. 
And  find  them  flown  her  empty  nest. 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void, 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind. 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy'd. 
Who  would  be  doom'd  to  gaze  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun? 
Less  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more — 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o'er, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 
'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay. 
Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay; — 
Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock! 

**  Father!  thy  days  have  pass'd  in  peace 

'Mid  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayer 
To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease. 
Thyself  without  a  ciime  or  care. 
Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear. 
Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age; 
And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  from  the  rage 
Of  passions  fierce  and  uncontroll'd, 
Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold. 
Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 
Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast. 
My  days,  though  few,  have  pass'd  below 
In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe; 
Yet  still,  in  hours  of  love  or  strife, 
I've  'scaped  the  weariness  of  life : 


*  The  pelican  b,  I  believe,  the  bird  so  libelled,  by  the 
imputation  of  feedhig  her  chickens  with  her  blood. 
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Now  leagued  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes, 

I  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 

Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate. 

No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elate, 

I'd  rather  be  thr  thing  that  crawls 

Most  noxious  o'er  a  dungeon's  walls. 

Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 

Condemn'd  to  meditate  and  gaze. 

Yet  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breast 

For  rest — but  not  to  feel  'tis  rest. 

Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil : 

And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  what  I  was  and  would  be  still, 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem : 
My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead;  my  hope,  their  doom: 
Though  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 
My  spirit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain; 
Nor  sought  the  self- accorded  grave 
Of  ancient  fool  and  modern  knave; 
Yet  death  I  have  not  fear'd  to  meet; 
I      And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet. 
Had  danger  woo'd  me  on  to  move 
^      The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 

I've  braved  it,  not  for  honor's  boast; 
I  smile  at  laurels  won  or  lost; 
To  such  let  others  carve  their  way, 
.  For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay: 
But  place  agaih  before  my  eyes 
Aught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize — 
The  maid  I  love,  the  man  I  hate — 
And  I  will  hunt  the  steps  of  fate, 
To  save  or  slay,  as  these  require. 
Through  rending  steel  and  rolling  fire: 
Nor  need'st  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  one 
"Who  would  but  do — what  he  hath  done. 
Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave. 
The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave; 
Then  let  life  go  to  Him  who  gave; 
I  have  not  quail'd  to  danger's  brow 
When  high  and  happy — need  I  now  f 


**I  loved  her.  Friar!  nay,  adored — 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can  use — 
I  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word; 
There's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose: 
'Twas  shed  for  her  who  died  for  me. 

It  warm'd  the  heart  of  one  abhorr'd: 
Nay,  start  not — no — nor  bend  thy  knee, 

Nor  'midst  my  sins  such  act  record : 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed. 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed  I 


The  very  name  of  Nazarene 

Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynim  spleen. 

Ungrateful  fool!  since  but  for  brands 

Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands. 

And  wounds  by  Galileans  given. 

The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven. 

For  him  his  Houris  still  might  wait 

Impatient  at  the  Prophet's  gate. 

I  loved  her — love  will  find  its  way  [prey; 

Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to 

And  if  he  dares  enough,  'twere  hard 

If  passion  met  not  some  reward — 

No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why, 

I  did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh : 

Yet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  vain 

I  wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 

She  died — I  dare  not  tell  thee  how: 

But  look — 'tis  written  on  my  brow! 

There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime. 

In  characters  unworn  by  time: 

Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause; 

Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause. 

Yet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 

Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one. 

Faithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blow; 

But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low : 

Howe'er  deserved  her  doom  might  be. 

Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me; 

To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 

Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  enthrall ; 

And  I,  alas!  too  late  to  save! 

Yet  all  I  then  could  give,  I  gave, 

'Twas  some  relief,  our  foe  a  grave. 

His  death  sits  lightly;  but  her  fate 

Has  made  me — what  thou  well  mayst  hate. 

His  doom  was  seal'd — he  knew  it  well, 
Wam'd  by  the  voice  of  stern  Taheer 
Deep  in  whose  darkly-boding  ear* 


*  This  superstition  of  a  seccmd-heaniur  (fimr  I  never 
met  with  downright  second-sight  in  the  East)  fell  once 
under  my  own  observation.  On  my  third  ioumey  to 
Cape  Colonna,  early  in  181 1,  as  we  passed  through  the 
denle  that  leads  from  the  hamlet  between  Keraua  and 
Colonna,  I  observed  Dervish  'I'ahiri  riding  rather  out  d 
the  path,  and  leaning  hb  head  upon  his  hand,  as  if  b 
pain.  I  rode  up  and  inquired.  "  We  are  in  pcrO.**  he 
answered.  "  What  peril  ?  We  are  not  now  in  Albania, 
nor  in  the  oasses  to  flphcsus,  Messalunghi,  or  Lepanto; 
there  are  plenty  of  us,  well  armed,  and  the  Choriates 
have  not  co>irage  to  be  thieves.'*  "  True,  AffaidS,  but 
nevertheless  the  shot  is  ringing  in  my  ears."  "  The  shot  t 
not  a  tophaike  has  been  fired  this  morning."  **  I  hear  it, 
notwithstanding — Bom-^Bom — as  plainly  as  I  hear  your 
voice."  "Pshal"  "As  you  please,  Affendi;  if  it  is 
written,  so  will  it  be."  I  left  this  quick-eared  predesdna- 
rian,  and  rode  up  to  Bastli,  his  Chrbtian  compatriot, 
whose  ears,  though  not  at  all  prophetic,  by  no  means  rel- 
ished the  intelligence.  We  all  arrived  at  Colonaa.  re- 
mained some  horns,  and  returned  leisurely,  sayins  a 
variety  of  brilliant  things,  in  more  languages  than  spoued 
the  btulding  of  Babel,  upon  the  mistaken  seer.  Romaic, 
Amaut,  TurkiBh,  Italian,  and  English  were  all  4 
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The  death-shot  peal'd  of  murder  near 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell !  . 
He  died  too  in  the  battle  broil, 
A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil; 
One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 
One  prayer  to  Alia  all  he  made : 
He  knew  and  cross'd  me  in  the  fray — 
I  gazed  upon  him  where  he  lay. 
And  watched  his  spirit  ebb  away: 
Though  pierced  like  pard  by  hunter^s  steel. 
He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  feel. 
I  searched,  but'  vainly  searched,  to  find 
The  workings  of  the  wounded  mind; 
Each  feature  of  that  sullej;!  corse 
Betray'd  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 
Oh,  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trace 
Despair  upon  his  dying  face! 
The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 
When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 
To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave. 
And  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 

"  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 

Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name; 
But  mine  was  like  the  lava  flood. 

That  boils  in  ^Etna's  breast  of  flame. 
I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
Of  ladye-love,  and  bcauty*s  chain : 
If  changing  cheek,  and  scorching  vein, 
Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain. 
If  bursting  heart,  and  maddening  brain, 


m  Tarious  conceits,  upon  the  unfortunate  Mussulman. 
WhDe  we  were  contemplating  the  beautiful  prospect. 
Derndi  was  occupied  about  the  rolnmns.  I  tli^ugbt  he 
vas  deranged  into  an  andquariaa»  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  become  a  "Paiaocastro  "  man  t  "  No,"  said  he. 
"but  diese  pillars  wOl  be  useful  in  makbig  a  stand;" 
and  added  ooier  remtfks  which  at  least  effaced  his  own 
bdief  in  his  troublesome  fiunilty  oi/ore-h*aring.  On 
our  reuim  to  Athois  we  heard  from  Leone  (a  prisoner 
Kt  ariiore  some  days  after)  of  the  intended  attack  of  the 
Mainotes,  meadoned,  with  the  cause  of  its  not  taking 
pbce.  in  the  notes  to  Childt  Harold^  Canto  zz.  1  was 
at  some  pains  to  Question  the  man,  and  he  described  the 
<insses.  arms,  ana  marks  of  the  horses  of  our  party  so 
accnrately  that,  with  other  drcuznstances,  we  could  not 
doabt  xA  his  being  fa)  "  villainous  company,"  and  our- 
«Ives  in  a  bad  ne^hborhood.  Dervish  became  a  sooth- 
sayer for  life,  and  I  dare  say  he  b  now  hearing  more 
misketry  than  ever  will  be  fired,  to  the  great  rcfre^- 
laent  of  the  Arziauts  of  Berat,  and  his  nadve  mountains. 
I  shall  mention  one  tiait  more  of  this  singular  race.  In 
Mardz,  z8xx,  a  remarkably  stout  and  active  Amaut 
came  (I  believe  the  fiftieth  on  the  same  errand)  to  offer 
himself  as  an  attendant,  which  was  declined.  "  Well, 
Affcndi,"  qUoth  he,  "  may  you  live  I — you  would  haVe 
found  me  usefid.  I  shall  feave  the  town  for  the  hills  to- 
morrow; in  the  winter  I  return;  perhaps  you  will  then 
recdve  me."  Dervish,  who  was  present,  remarked,  as 
a  thing  of  course,  and  of  no  consequence,  "  In  the  mean 
time  he  will  join  the  Klephtes"  (robbers),  which  was 
trae  to  the  letter.  If  not  cut  off,  they  come  down  in  the 
winter  and  pass  it  unmolested  in  some  town,  where  they 
are  often  as  well  known  as  their  exploits. 


And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel. 
And  all  that  I  have  felt  and  feel. 
Betoken  love — that  love  was  mine. 
And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 
'Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 
I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 
I  die — but  first,  I  have  possessed, 
And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  bless'd. 
Shall  I  the  doom  I  sought  upbraid? 
No — reft  of  all,  yet  undismay'd. 
But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain. 
Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain. 
So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 
I  grieve — but  not,  my  holy  guide! 
For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died: 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandmng  wave — 
Ah!  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave. 
This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed. 
She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light. 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight; 
And  rose,  where'er  I  turn*d  mine  eye. 
The  morning-star  of  Memory! 

"  Yes,  Love  indeed  i^  light  from  heaven; 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alia  given 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above. 
But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  love; 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught. 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought; 
A  Ray  of  Him  who  form'd  the  whole; 
A  Glory  circling  round  the  soul ! 
I  grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  n^me  miscall; 
Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt. 
But  say,  oh  say,  hers  was  not  guilt ! 
She  was  my  life's  unerring  light:  [night? 

That  quench 'd,  what  beam  shall   break  my 
Oh !  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still. 
Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill! 
Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  lose 

This  present  joy,  this  future  hope. 

No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope; 
In  frenzy  then  their  fate  accuse; 
In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 

That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  woe? 
Alas!  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  blow; 
Who  falls  from  all  he  knows  of  bliss. 
Cares  little  into  what  abyss. 
Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vulture's  now 

To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear; 
I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow, 

And  this  too  was  I  born  to  bear! 
'Tis  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey. 
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With  havoc  have  I  mark'd  my  way: 
But  this  was  taught  roe  by  the  dove. 
To  die — and  know  no  second  love. 
This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn. 
Taught  by  the  thing  he  dares  to  spurn: 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake. 
The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake^ 
One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 
And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  range. 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change. 
Partake  his  jest  with  boasting  boys; 
I  envy  not  his  varied  joys, 
But  deem  such  feeble,  heartless  man, 
l^ess  than  yon  solitary  swan; 
Far,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betrayed. 
Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine«- 
I^ila!  each  thought  was  only  thine! 
My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  woe. 
My  hope  on  high — my  all  below. 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee. 
Or,  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me : 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth. 
This  bed  of  death — attest  my  truth  1 
*Tis  all  too  late — thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cherishM  madness  of  my  heart ! 

"  And  she  was  lost — and  yet  I  breathed. 

But  not  the  breath  of  human  life; 
A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed. 
And  stung  my  eveiy  thought  to  strife.  . 
Alike  all  time,  abhorred  all  place. 
Shuddering,  I  shrank  from  Nature's  face. 
Where  every  hue  that. charmed  before. 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 
The  rest  thou  dost  already  know. 
And  all  my  sins,  and  half  my  woe. 
But  talk  no  more  of  penitence; 
Thou  seest  I  sooil  shall  part  from  hence: 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true. 
The  deed  that's  done,  canst  thou  undo  ? 
Think  me  not  thankless — but  this  grief 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief.* 
My  sours  estate  in  secret  guess: 
But  wouldst  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 
When  thou  canst  bid  my  Leila  live. 
Then  will  I  sue  thee  to  forgive; 
Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 
Where  purchased  masses  proffer  grace. 
Go,  when  the  hunter's  hand  hath  wrung 


*  The  monk's  sermon  b  omittc;d.  It  seems  to  have 
had  so  little  effect  upon  the  patient,  that  it  could  have  no 
hopes  from  the  reader.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  sav,  that 
it  was  of  a  customarv  lengdi  (as  may  be  perceivea  from 
the  interruptions  and  uneasiness  of  me  patient),  and  was 
delivered  in  die  usual  tone  of  all  orthodox  preadiers. 


From  forest -cave  her  shrieking  young, 

And  calm  the  lonely  lioness: 

But  soothe  not — mock  not  my  distress! 

**  In  earlier  dajrs,  and  calmer  hoiurs, 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend. 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley's  bowers, 

I  had— ah)  have  I  now? — a  friend! 

To  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send. 
Memorial  of  a  youthful  vow : 

I  would  remind  him  of  my  end : 
Though  soub  absorb'd  like  mine  allow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship's  claim, 
Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 
'Tis  strange — he  pvophesied  my  doom, 

And  I  have  smiled — I  then  could  smile- 
When  Prudence  would  his  voice  assume, 

And  warn — I  reck'd  not  what — the  vrhile: 
But  now  remembrance  whispers  o'er 
Those  accents  scarcely  marked  before. 
Say — that  his  bodings  came  to  pass. 

And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  tnUh, 

And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  «ootb: 
Tell  him,  unheeding  as  I  was. 
Through  many  a  busy  bitter  scene 
Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  been. 
In  pain,  my  faltering  tongue  had  tried 
To  bless  his  memory  ere  I  died; 
But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away^ 
If  Guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 
I  do  .not  ask  him  not  to  blame. 
Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name; 
And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame? 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn. 
Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn; 
And  what  than  friendship's  manly  tear 
May  better  grace  a  brother's  bier? 
But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old. 
And  tell  him — what  thou  dost  behold  I 
The  wither'd  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind. 
The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 
A  shrivell'd  scroll,  a  scatter'd  leaf 
Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief! 
•  •  •  •  • 

Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam; 
No,  father,  no,  'twas  not  a  dream: 
Alas  I  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 
I  only  watch'd  and  wish'd  to  weep. 
But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now; 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear, 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear: 
I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  still; 
Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 
Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer: 
I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest; 
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I  want  no  paradise,  but  rest. 

Twas  then,  I  tell  thee,  father!  then 

I  saw  her;  yes,  she  lived  again; 

And  shining  in  her  white  symar,* 

As  through  yon  pale  grey  cloud  the  star 

Which  now  I  gaze  on,  as  on  her. 

Who  looked,  and  looks  far  lovelier; 

Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark; 

To-morrow's  night  shall  be  more  dark; 

And  I,  before  its  rays  appear, 

That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 

I  wander,  father!  for  my  soul 

Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal. 

I  saw  her,  friar!  and  I  rose 

Forgetful  of  our  former  woes;  • 

And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dart. 

And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart; 

1  clasp — what  is  it  that  I  clasp? 

No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp. 

No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine — 

Yet,  Leila!  yet  the  form  is  thine! 

And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much. 

As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch? 

Ah!  were  thy  beauties  e*er  so  cold, 

I  care  not ;  so  my  arms  enfold 

The  all  they  ever  wish'd  to  hold. 

Alas!  around  the  shadow  prest. 

They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast; 

Yet  still  'tis  there!     In  silence  stands. 

And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands! 

With  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye — 

I  knew  'twas  false — she  could  not  die! 

But  he  is  dead!  within  the  dell 

I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell; 

lie  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 

From  earth;  why  then  art  thou  awake? 

They  told  me  wild  waves  roll'd  above 

The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love ! 

They  told  me — 'twas  a  hideous  tale  !— 

I'd  tell  it,  but  my  tongue  would  fail : 

If  true,  and  from  thine  ocean-cave 

Thou  com'st  to  claim  a  calmer  grave. 

Oh,  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 

This  brow,  that  then  will  bi^n  no  more; 

Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart : 

But,  shape  or  shade!  whate'er  thou  art, 


In  mercy  ne'er  again  depart! 
Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 
Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll ! 


"  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 

Confessor!  to  thy  secret  ear 
I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewail, 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead; 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head. 
Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread. 
By  prying  stranger  to  be  read. 
Or  stay  the  passing  pilgrim's  tread." 

He  pass'd — nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace, 
Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day: 
This  broken  tale  was  all  he  knew 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.* 


"  Symar,"  a  shnHuL 


*  The  ctrcumstance  to  which  the  above  story  relates, 
was  not  very  uncommon  in  Turkey.  A  few  vean  aso, 
the  wife  of  Muchtar  Pacha  complauned  to  his  father  ofhis 
son's  supposed  infidelity:  he  asked  with  whom,  and  she 
had  the  barbarity  to  give  in  a  list  of  the  twelve  handsom- 
est women  in  Yanina.  They  were  seized,  fastened  up  in 
sacks,  and  drowned  ni  the  lake  the  same  night  I  One  of 
the  gtiards  who  was  present  informed  me,  that  not  one 
of  the  victims  uttered  a  cry,  or  showed  a  symptom  of 
terror,  at  so  sudden  a  "wrench  firom  all  we  know,  firoro 
all  we  love."  The  fate  of  Phrosine,  the  fairest  of  this 
sacrifice,  b  the  subject  of  many  a  Romaic  and  Amaut 
ditty.  The  story  in  the  text  isone  told  of  a  young  Vene- 
tian many  years  a^o,  and  now  nearly  fbi^otten.  1  heard 
it  by  accident  reated  by  oae  of  the  coBee-house  story- 
tellers who  abound  in  the  Levant,  and  sing  or  recite  thdr 
namtivea.  The  additions  and  interpoiladons  by  the 
translator  will  be  easfly  dtstn^guished  from  the  rest,  by 
the  want  of  Eastern  imagery ;  and  I  regret  that  my 
memory  has  retained  so  few  moments  of  the  original 
For  the  contents  of  some  of  the  notes,  I  am  indebted 
partly  to  D'Herbelot,  and  partly  to  that  most  Eastern, 
and,  as  Mr.  Weber  jiutly  entitles  it,  "sublime  tale,"  the 
Caii^h  Vathek.  I  do  not  know  from  what  source  the 
author  of  that  singular  volume  may  have  drawn  Im  ma- 
terUds:  some  of  lus  incidents  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bibliothique  OrientaU  :  but  for  the  correctness  of  cos- 
tume, beauty  of  description,  and  power  of  imagination, 
it  &r  surpasses  all  European  imitations  ;  and  bears  such 
marks  <h  originaUty,  that  those  who  have  visited  the  East 
will  find  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  more  than  a 
translation.  As  an  Eastern  tale,  even  Rasselas  must  bow 
before  it ;  his  "  Ham>y  Valley"  will  not  bear  a  compari- 
son with  the  <<  Halfc/EbUs.'' 
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'  Had  we  nercr  loTcd  to  kiadly, 
Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly. 
Never  met  or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  bndcen-hearted." — ^BusMS. 


TO    THE    RIGHT    HONORABLE    LORD    HOLLAND 

THIS   TALE   IS   INSCRIBED, 

WITH   EVERY   SENTIMENT   OF   REGARD   AND   RESPECT, 

BY  HIS  GRATEFULLY  OBLIGED   AND 

SINCERE  FRIEND, 

BYRON. 
1813. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 


Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their 

clime?  [tmtle, 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the 

Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime! 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams 

ever  shine;  [perfume. 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressM  with 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  G6l  in  her  bloom  ;* 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute : 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of 

the  sky. 
In  color  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie. 
And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye; 
Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they 

twine, 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine? 
Tis  the  clime  of  the  East;  'lis  the  land  of  the 

Sun—  [done?t 

Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have 
Oh!  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers*  farewell, 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales 

which  they  tell. 


•'•GuU^dierow. 
t  **  Souk  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  Sun, 
With  whom  revenge  is  virtue." 

Young's  Rtvtngt, 


IL 


Begirt  with  many  a  gallant  slave, 
Apparell'd  as  becomes  the  brave. 
Awaiting  each  his  lord's  behest. 
To  guide  his  steps,  or  guard  his  rest. 
Old  GiafHrsate  in  his  divan: 

Deep  thought  was  in  his  aged  eye; 
And  though  the  face  of  Mussulman 

Not  oft  betrays  to  standers  by     • 
The  mind  within,  well  skill 'd  to  hide 
All  but  unconquerable  pride. 
His  pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow 
Did  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 

m. 

Let  the  chamber  be  clear'd."— The  train 

disappeared — 
'*  Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  Haram  guard." 
With  Giaffir  is  none  but  his  only  son, 

And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award. 
«*  Haroun — when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 
Are  pass'd  beyond  the  outer  gate, 
(Woe  to  the  head  whose  eye  beheld 
My  child  Zuleika's  face  unveil'd!) 
Hence,  lead  my  daughter  from  her  tower; 
Her  fate  is  fix'd  this  very  hour: 
Yet  not  to  her  repeat  my  thought; 
By  me  alone  be  duty  taught!" 

**  Pacha!  to  hear  is  to  obey.** 

No  more  must  slave  tQ  despot  say — 
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Then  to  the  tower  bad  ta*en  his  way. 
But  here  young  Selim  silence  brake, 

First  lowly  rendering  reverence  meet; 
And  downcast  looked,  and  gently  spake, 

Still  standing  at  the  Pacha's  feet: 
For  son  of  Moslem  most  expire. 
Ere  dare  to  sit  before  his  sire! 

<<  Father!  for  fear  that  thou  shouldst  chide 
My  sister,  or  her  sable  guide. 
Know — for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be. 
Was  mine,  then  fall  thy  frowns  on  me — 
So  lovelily  the  morning  shone. 

That — let  the  old  and  weary  sleep 

I  could  not;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep. 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  high. 
Were  irksome:  for  whate*er  my  mood. 
In  sooth  I  love  not  solitude: 

I  on  Zuleika's  slumber  broke. 
And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 
Soon  turns  the  Haram's  grating  key, 

Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke, 

>^e  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown. 
And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  own ! 
There  lingered  we,  beguiled  too  long 

With  Mej noun's  tale,  or  Sadi's  song;* 
Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambourf 
Beat  thy  Divan's  approaching  hour. 
To  thee,  and  to  my  duty  true, 
Wam'd  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thee  flew: 
But  there  Zuleika  wanders  yet — 
Nay,  Father,  rage  not — nor  forget 
That  none  can  pierce  that  sacred  bower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women's  tower." 

IV. 

"  Son  of  a  slave!" — the  Pacha  said — 
"  From  unbelievii)g  mother  bred, 
Vain  were  a  father's  hope  to  see 
Aught  that  beseems  a  man  in  thee. 
Thou,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the  bow, 
And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed. 
Thou,  Greek  in  soul  if  not  in  creed, 
Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow. 
And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 
Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 
Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire. 
Would  lend  thee  something  of  its  Are! 
Thou,  who  wouldst  see  this  battlement 
By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent; 
Nay,  tamely  view  old  .Stamboul's  wall 
Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall. 


*  Mdnomi  and  LeOa.  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the 
East    badi,  the  moral  poet  of  Pcnia. 

t  "Tambour,"  1'urlush  drum,  which  sounds  at  sun- 
xiK,  aooa,  aad  twQight. 


Nor  Strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 
Against  the  curs  of  Nazareth !      * 
.  Go — let  thy  less  than  woman's  hand 
Assume  the  distaff*— not  the  brand. 
But  Haropn!  to  my  daughter  speed! 
And  hark — of  thine  own  head  take  heed—' 
If  thus  Zuleika  oft  takes  wing — 
Thou  seest  yon  bdw — it  hath  a  string!" 

V. 

No  sound  from  Selim's  lips  was  heard, 

At  least  that  met  old  Giaffir's  ear; 
But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  Christian's  sword. 

"  Son  of  a  slave!" — reproach'd  with  fear! 

Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear. 
"  Son  of  a  slave!*— and  who  my  sire?" 
Thus  held  his  thoughts  their  dark  career; 
And  glances  ev'tt  of  more  than  ire 

Flash  forth,  then  faintly  disapi>ear. 
Old  Giaffir  gazed  upon  his  son. 

And  started;  for  within  his  eye 
He  read  how  much  his  wrath  had  done* 
He  saw  rebellion  there  begun: 

"  Come  hither,  boy — what!  no  reply? 
I  mark  thee — and  I  know  thee  too; 
But  there  be  deeds  thou  dar'st  not  do : 
But  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length, 
And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 
I'd  joy  to  see  the*  break  a  lance. 
Albeit  against  my  own  perchance." 

As  sneeringly  these  accents  fell. 
On  Selim's  eye  he  fiercely  gazed; 

That  eye  retum'd  him  glance  for  glance. 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised. 

Till  Giafiir's  quail'd  and  shrunk  askance — 
And  why — he  felt,  but  durst  not  tell. 
"Much  1  misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy; 
I  never  loved  him  from  his  birth. 
And — but  his  arm  is  little  worth. 
And  scarcely  in  the  chase  could  cope 
With  timid  fawn  or  antelope. 
Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 
Where  man  contends  for  fame  and  life — 
I  would  not  trust  that  look  or  tone : 
No— nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 
That  blood — he  hath  not  heard — no  more — 
I'll  watch  him  closer  than  before. 
He  is  an  Arab  to  my  sight,* 
Or  Christian  crouching  In  the  fight; 
But  hark! — I  hear  ZuleiUa's  voice; 

Like  Houris'  hymn  it  meets  mine  ear: 
She  is  the  oflspring  of  my  choice: 


*  The  Turks  abhor  the  Arabs  (who  return  the  compli- 
ment a  hundredfold)  even  more^han  thev  hate  the 
Christians.  .gitized  by GoOglC 
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Oh  I  more  than  ev*n  her  mother  dear, 
With  all  to  hope  and  nought  to  fear — 
My  Peri!  ever  welcome  here  I 
Sweet  as  the  desert's  fountain  wave, 
To  lips  just  cool'd  in  time  to  sfive — 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou: 
Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca's  shrine 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I  for  thine, 

Who  blest  thy  birth,  and  bless  thee  now.' 


Fair  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind, 

When  on  the  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smil- 
ing, [mind — 
Whose  image   then  was  stamp'd  upon  her 

But  once  beguiled — and  evermore  beguiling : 
Darling,  as  that,  oh!  tootranscendant  vision 

To     Sorrow's    phantom -peopled    slumber 

given,  [Elysian, 

When  heart  meets   heart  again   in   dreams 

And  paints  the  lost  on  Earth  revived  in 
Soft  as  the  memory  of  burled  love;  [Heaven: 
Pure  as   the  prajrer  which  Childhood  wafts 

above. 
Was  she — the  daughter  of  that  rude  old  Chief, 
Who  met  the  maid  with  tears — but  not  of  grief. 

Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  essay 
To  fix  one  spark  of  Beauty's  heavenly  ray? 
Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight. 
His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  confess 
The  might,  the  majesty  of  Loveliness? 
Such  was  Zuleika — such  around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmark'd  by  her  alone — 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 
The  mind,  the  Music  breathing  from  her  face,* 
The    heart  whose  softness    harmonized  the 

whole; 
And,  oh !  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  Soul ! 
Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 
Across  her  gently -budding  breast; 


*  This  expres^on  has  met  with  objections.  I  wOl  not 
refer  to  "  Him  who  hath  not  Music  in  his  soul."  but 
merely  request  the  reader  to  recollect,  for  ten  seocmds, 
the  features  of  the  woman  whom  he  believes  the  most 
beautiful;  and,  if  he  then  does  not  comprehend  fuUy  what 
is  feebly  expressed  in  this  line,  I  shall  feel  sorry  for  us  both. 
For  an  eloquent  paasace  in  the  latest  work  of  the 
first  female  writer  of  this,  perhaps  of  any  age,  on  the 
analogy  (and  the  immediate  comparison  cxcit«l  by  that 
analogy)  between  "  painting  and  mnsic."  see  vol.  iii,  cap 
zo,  Db  l'Allbmagns.  And  is  not  this  connection  swi 
stronger  with  the  original  than  the  copyT  with  the  color- 
ing of  Nature  than  of  Art?  After  all,  this  b  rather  to  be 
felt  than  described;  still  I  think  there  ere  some  who  will 
understand  it,  at  least  they  would  have  done  had  they 
beheld  the  countenance  whose  M>eaking  harmony  sug- 
gested the  idea:  for  this  passage  u  notdrawn  from  im- 
agination, but  memory,  that  mirror  which  Affliction 
dashes  to  the  earth,  and  looking  down  upon  the  fiag- 
ments,  only  beholds  the  reflection  multiplied. 


At  one  kind  word  those  arms  extending 
To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 
His  child,  caressing  and  carest, 
Zuleika  came — and  Giaffir  felt 
His  purpose  half  within  him  melt: 
Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 
His  heart  though  stem  could  ever  feel; 
Affection  chain'd  her  to  that  heart; 
Ambition  tore  the  links  apart. 

VII. 

"  Zuleika!  child  of  gentleness! 

How  dear  this  very  day  must  tcU, 
When  I  forget  my  own  distress. 

In  losing  what  I  love  so  well. 

To  bid  thee  with  another  dwell : 

Another!  and  a  braver  man 

Was  never  seen  in  battle's  van. 
We  Moslem  reck  not  much  of  blood; 

But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman,* 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 

First  of  the  bold  Timariot  bands 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  lands. 
Enough  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou: 
His  years  need  scarce  a  thought  employ: 
I  would  not  have  thee  wed  a  boy. 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  noble  dower : 
And  his  and  my  united  power 
Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  death-firman. 
Which  others  tremble  but  to  scan. 
And  teach  the  messenger  what  fate 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait."f* 
And  now  thou  knowest  thy  father's  will-^ 

All  that  thy  sex  hath  need  to  know : 
*Twas  mine  to  teach  obedience  still — 

The  way  to  love,  thy  lord  may  show." 

VIII. 

In  silence  bow'd  the  virgin's  head; 

And  if  her  eye  was  filled  with  tears. 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed, 
And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to  red 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  ears 


*  Carasman  Oglu,  or  Kara  Osman  Oglou.  is  the  prai- 
cipal  landholder  in  Turkey;  he  governs  Magnesia 
Tnose  who,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  possess  lamd  00 
condition  of  service,  are  called  Timariots;  they  aenrc  as 
Spahis,  according  to  the  extent  of  territory,  and  bring  a 
certain  number  mto  the  field,  generally  cavalry. 

t  When  a  Pacha  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist,  the 
diu;le  messenger,  who  is  always  the  first  bearer  of  the 
order  for  his  death,  is  strangled  instead,  and  sometime 
five  or  six,  one  after  the  other,  on  the  same  errand,  by 
command  of  the  refractory  patient.  I(  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  weak  or  loyal,  he  bows,  kisses  the  Sultan^  rt- 
nectable  signature,  and  b  bowstnuig  with  great  com* 
[Oacency.  In  1810,  several  of  *' these  presnits"  were 
exhibited  in  the  niche  of  the  Serasfio  gate;  aoMiV 
othen,  the  head  of  the  Pacha  of  Bag&d,  a  Drave  young 
man,  cut  off  by  treachery,  after  a  deq>eraterabtasce. 
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Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped, 

What  could  such  be  but  maiden  fears? 
So  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty's  eye, 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry; 
So  sweet  the  blush  of  Bashfulness, 
Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less! 

Whatever  it  was  the  sire  forgot; 

Orif  remember'd,  mark'd  it  not;      [steed,* 

Thrice  clapp'd  his   hands,  and  calPd  his 

ResignM  his  gem -adorn 'd  chibouque,')* 
And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead, 
With  Maugrabeef  and  Mamaluke, 
His  waiy  amid  his  Delis  took,§ 
To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen,  or  blunt  jerreed. 
The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moors 
Watch  well  the  Haram's  massy  doors. 

BC. 
His  headVas  leant  upon  his  hand. 

His  eye  look'd  o'er  the  dark  blue  water 
That  swifUy  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles; 
But  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand. 
Nor  even  his  Pacha's  turban'd  band 

Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter. 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt|| 
With  sabre  stroke  right  sharply  dealt; 
Nor  mark'd  the  javelin -darting  crowd. 
Nor  heard  their  Ollahsif  wild  and  loud — 

He  thought  but  of  old  Giaffir's  daughter! 


No  word  from  Selim's  bosom  broke; 
One  sigh  Zuleika's  thought  bespoke; 
Still  gazed  he  through  the  lattice  grate. 
Pale,  mute,  and  mournfully  sedate. 
To  him  Zuleika's  eye  was  tum'd. 
But  little  from  his  aspect  leam'd; 
Equal  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same ; 


*Clappoia:  of  the  hands  calls  the  servantSL  The  Turks 
hate  a  superfluous  expenditure  of  voice,  and  diey  have 
Bobelk. 

t "  Chibouque/'  the  Turkish  pipe,  of  which  the  amber 
moiubi.piece,  and  sometiines  the  Sail  which  contains  the 
kaC  ■  adorned  with  precious  stones,  if  in  poMesdon  of 
the  wealthier  orden. 

I "  Maugrabee,"  Moorish  mercenaries. 

i  "  DeUs,"  bravoes  who  form  the  forlorn  hope  of  the 
caralry,  and  always  begin  the  action. 

I A  twisted  fold  of/#/r  is  used  for  sdmitar  practice  by 
the  Turks,  and  few  but  Mussulman  arms  can  cut  through 
it  at  a  single  stroke :  sometimes  a  tou^h  turban  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  llie  jerreed  is  a  game  of  blunt 
javelins,  axumated  and  graceful. 

T  "  Ollahs."  AUa  il  AUah.  the  "  LetUes."  as  the  Span- 
kh  poets  call  diem ;  the  second  is  Ollah— a  cry  of  which 
the  Turks,  for  a  silent  people,  are  somewhat  profuse, 
particularly  durmg  the  jerreed,  or  in  the  chase,  but 
mofidy  in  batde.    Their  animation  m  the  field,  and 

avitjr  in  the  chamber,  with  their  pipes  and  com- 
rm  an  amusing  contrast. 


Her  heart  c^nfess'd  a  gentler  flame: 
But  yet  that  heart,  alarm*d,  or  weak. 
She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak. 
Yet  speak  she  must — but  when  essay? 
"  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away  I 
Not  thus  -we  e'er  before  have  met; 
Not  thus  shall  be  our' parting  yet." 
Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room. 

And  watch'd  his  eye — it  still  was  fix'd : 

She  snatch'd  the  urn  wherein  was  mix'd 
The  Persian  Atar-gfil's  perfume,* 
And  sprinkled  all  its  odors  o'er 
The  pictured  roo^  and  marble  floor  :f 
The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  vest 
The  playful  girl's  appeal  address'd, 
Unheeded  o'er  his  bosom  flew, 
As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 
"  What,  sullen  yet?    It  must  not  be— 
Oh!  gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee!" 
She  saw  in  curious  order  set 

The  fairest  flowers  of  Eastern  land — 
"  He  loved  them  once;  may  touch  them  yet. 

If  offered  by  Zuleika's  hand." 
The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breathed 
Before  the  rose  was  pluck'd  and  wreathed; 
The  next  fond  momertt  saw  her  seat 
Her  fairy  form  at  Selim's  feet: 
"  This  rose  to  calm  my  brother's  cares 
A  message  from  the  Bulbul  bears; J 
It  says  to-night  he  will  prolong 
For  Selim's  ear  his  sweetest  song; 
And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad. 
He'll  try  for  once  a  strain  more  glad. 
With  some  faint  hope  his  alter'd  lay 
May  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away. 

XI. 

"What!  not  receive  my  foolish  flower? 

Nay  then  I  am  indeed  unblest: 
On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower? 

And  know'st  thou  not  who  loves  thee  best? 
Oh,  Selim  dear!  oh  more  than  dearest! 
Say,  is  it  me  thou  hat'st  or  fearest? 
Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast. 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest, 


•  "  Atar-giil,"  ottar  of  roses.  The  Persian  is  the 
finest 

tThe  ceiling  and  wainscots,  or  rather  walls,  of  the 
Mussulman  apartments  are  generallv  painted,  in  great 
houses,  with  one  eternal  and  hipfhly-colored  view  of 
Constantinople,  wherein  the  prinapaifeatureisa  noble 
contempt  of  perq>ective ;  below,  arms,  scimitars,  &c., 
are  in  general  fancifully  and  not  inel^antly  disposed. 

X  It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  note<«  of  this 

Lover  of  the  rose,"  are  sad  or  merry  ;  and  Mr.  Fox's 
remarks  on  the  subject  have  provoked  some  learned 
controversy  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  dare  not  venture  a  conjecture  on  the  point, 
though  a  little  inclined  to  the  •*  errare  maUtm^&c,  if 
Mr.  Fox  tmrr  mistaken.  ^-^  j 
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Since  words  of  mine  and  songs  must  fail 
Ev'n  from  my  fabled  ^lightingale. 
I  knew  our  sire  at  times  was  stem. 
But  this  from  thee  had  yet  to  learn : 
Too  well  I  know  he  loves  thee  not; 
But  is  Zuleika's  love  forgot? 
Ah,  deem  I  right?  the  Pacba*s  plan — 
This  kinsman  Bey  of  Carisman 
Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine: 
If  so,  I  swear  by  Mecca's  shrine — 
If  shrines  that  ne*er  approach  allow 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow — 
Without  thy  free  consent,  command. 
The  Sultan  should  not  have  my  hand! 
Think'st  thou  that  I  could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart? 
Ah !  were  I  severed  from  thy  side. 
Where  were  thy  friend — and  who  my  guide? 
Years  have  not  seen.  Time  shall  not  see, 
The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee: 
Even  Azrael,*  from  his  deadly  quiver 

When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must. 
That  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  forever 

Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust!" 
XII. 
He  lived — he  breathed — he  moved — he  felt; 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt: 
His  trance  was  gone — his  keen  eye  shone 
With  thoughts  that  long  in  darkness  dwelt; 
With  thoughts  that  burn — in  rays  that  melt. 
As  the  stream,  late  conceal'd 

By  the  fringe  of  its  willows. 
When  it  rushes  revealed 

In  the  light  of  its  billows; 
As  the  bolt  bursts  on  high 

From  the  black  cloud  that  bound  it. 
Flash 'd  the  soul  of  that  eye 

Through  the  long  lashes  round  it. 
A  war-horse  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 
A  lion  roused  by  heedless  hound, 
A  tyrant  waked  to  sudden  strife 
By  graze  of  ill -directed  \|cnife. 
Starts  not  to  more  convulsive  life 
Than  he,  who  heard  that  vow  displayed, 
And  all,  before  repressed,  betray'd: 
**  Now  thou  art  mine,  forever  mine. 
With  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life  resign; 
Now  thou  art  mine,  that  sacred  oath. 
Though  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 
Yes,  fondly,  wisely  hast  thou  done. 
That  vow  hath  saved  more  heads  than  one; 
But  blench  not  thou — thy  simplest  tress 
Claims  more  from  me  than  tenderness; 
I  would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 
That  clusters  round  thy  forehead  fair, 


*  "  Azrael,"  the  angel  of  death. 


For  all  the  treasures  buried  far 

Within  the  caves  of  Istakar.* 

This  morning  clouds  upon  me  lower*d. 

Reproaches  on  my  head  were  showcr'd, 

And  Giaflir  almost  call'd  me  coward ! 

Now  I  have  motive  to  be  brave; 

The  son  of  his  neglected  slave — 

Nay,  start  not,  'twas  the  term  he  gave— 

May  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 

A  heart  his  words  nor  deeds  can  daimt 

His  son,  indeed! — yet  thanks  to  thee. 

Perchance  I  am,  at  least  shall  be: 

But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 

Be  only  known  to  us  as  now. 

I  know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 

From  Giaffir  thy  reluctant  hand; 

More  ill-got  wealth,  a  meaner  soul. 

Holds  not  a  Musselim's  control :f 

Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo?t  ^ 

A  viler  race  let  Israel  show! 

But  let  that  pass — to  none  be  told 

Our  oath;  the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 

To  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey; 

I've  partisans  for  peril's  day: 

Think  not  I  am  what  I  appear; 

I've  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance  near.' 

XIII. 

"  Think  not  thou  art  what  thou  appearest? 

My  Selim,  thou  art  sadly  changed : 
This  morn  I  saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest; 

But  now  thou'rt  from  thyself  estranged. 
My  love  thou  surely  knew'st  before, 
It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay,    • 

And  hate  the  night,  I  know  not  why. 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day; 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny: 
Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss. 
Like  this — and  this — no  more  than  this; 
For,  Allah!  sure  thy  lips  are  flame; 

What  fever  in  thy  veins  is  flushing? 
My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same, 

At  least  I  feel  my  cheek  too  blushing. 
To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health. 
Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  wealth. 
Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by, 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty: 
Do  all  but  close  thy  dying  eye, 

♦  The  treasures  of  the  Pre- Adamite  Sultans.  S« 
D'Herbelot,  article  Ittakar. 

\  "  Musselim/'  a  governor,  the  next  in  rank  after  a 
Pacha :  a  Waywode  is  the  third  ;  and  then  come  the 
-Agas.'* 

%  "  Egripo  "—the  Negropont.  According  to  the  pro- 
verb, the  Turks  of  Egripo,  the  Jews  of  Salomes,  and 
the  Greeks  of  Athens,  are  the  worst  of  their  rtspectivc 
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For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try; 

To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire: 

More  can  I  do?  or  thou  require? 

But,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 

We  need  so  much  of  mystery? 

The  canse  I  cannot  dream  nor  tell. 

But  be  it,  since  thou  say'st  'tis  well; 

Yet  what   thou    mean'st   by   <  arms '    and 

Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends,  ['friends/ 

I  meant  that  Giaffir  should  have  heard 

The  very  vow  I  plighted  thee; 
His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word: 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish  seem  strange  in  me. 
To  be  what  I  have  ever  been? 
What  other  hath  Zuleika  seen 
From  simple  childhood's  earliest  hour? 

What  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
ITian  thee,  companion  of  her  bower. 

The  partner  of  her  infancy? 
These  cherish*d  thoughts  with  life  begun, 

Say,  why  must  I  no  more  avow? 
What  changeis  wrought  to  make  me  shun 

The  truth ;  my  pride,  and  thine  till  now? 
To  meet  the  gaze  of  stranger's  eyes. 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies; 
Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine: 
Xo!  happier  made  by  that  decree. 
He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 
Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compell'd 
To  wed  with  one  I  ne'er  beheld: 
This  wherefore  should  I  not  reveal? 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  conceal? 
I  know  the  Pacha's  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good; 
And  he  so  often  storms  at  nought, 
Allah!  forbid  that  e'er  he  ought! 
And  why  I  know  not,  but  within 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sin. 
If  then  such  secrecy  be  crime. 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here; 


Oh,  Selim!  tell  me  yet  in  time, 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear. 
Ah!  yonder  see  the  Tchocadar,* 
My  father  leaves  the  mimic  war; 
I  tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye — 
Say,  Selim,  canst  thou  tell  me  why? 


"  Zuleika ! — to  thy  tower's  retreat 

Betake  thee — GiaflBr  I  can  greet; 

And  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 

Of  firmans,  imposts,  levies,  state. 

There's  fearful  news  from  Danube's  banks, 

Our  Vizier  nobly  thins  his  ranks. 

For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  him  thanks! 

Our  Sultan  hath  a  shorter  way 

Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 

But,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 

Hath  warn'd  the  troops  to  food  and  sleep. 
Unto  thy  cell  will  Selim  come: 
Then  softly  from  the  Haram  creep 
Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep: 
Our  garden -battlements  are  steep; 
Nor  these  will  rash  intruder  climb 
To  list  our  words,  or  stint  our  time; 
And  if  he  doth,  I  want  not  steel 
Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  feel. 
Then  shalt  thou  learn  of  Selim  more 
Than  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before: 
Trust  me,  Zuleika — fear  not  me! 
Thow  know'st  I  hold  a  Haram  key." 

"  Fear  thee,  my  Selim !  ne'er  till  now 
Did  word  like  this— " 

"  Delay  not  thou; 
I  keep  the  key — and  Haroun's  guard 
Have  some^  and  hope  of  more  reward. 
To-night,  Zuleika,  thou  shalt  hear 
My  tale,  my  purpose,  and  my  fear: 
I  am  not,  love!  what  I  appear." 


*  "  Tchocadar/'  one  of  the  attendsmts  who  precedes  a 
man  of  authority. 


CANTO    THE    SECOND. 


1. 


The  winds  are  high  on  Helle's  wave, 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water. 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save. 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave. 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos'  daughter. 
Oh!  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  blazing  high, 
Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam. 


And  shrieking  sea-birds  warn'd  him  home; 

And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below. 

With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go. 

He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear, 

Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear; 

His  eye  but  saw  the  light  of  love. 

The  only  star  it  hail'd  above; 

His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero's  song, 

"  Ye  waves,  divide  not  lovers  longJ" — 
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That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 

May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 

n. 
The  winds  are  high,  and  Helle's  tide 
Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main; 
And  Night's  descending  shadows  hide 

The  field  with  blood  bedew'd  in  vain, 
The  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride; 
The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign. 
All — save  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle. 

m. 
Oh!  yet — for  there  my  steps  have  been; 

These  feet  have  press'd  the  sacred  shore. 
These  limbs  that  buoyant  wave  hath  borne — 
Minstrel!  with  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn. 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore, 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contains  no  fabled  hero's  ashes. 
And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 

Thine    own    "  broad   Hellespont "   still 
dashes,* 
Be  long  my  lot!  and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee ! 


The  night  hath  closed  on  Helle's  stream. 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  hill 
That  moon,  which  shone  onhishigh  theme; 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  beam, 

But  conscious  shepherds  bless  it  still. 
Their  flocks  are  grazing  on  the  mound 

Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan's  arrow; 
That  mighty  heap  of  gather'd  ground 
Which  Ammon's  son  ran  proudly  round,f 
By  nations  raised,  by  monarchs  crown'd. 

Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow! 

Within — thy  dwelling-place  how  narrow ! 
Without — can  only  strangers  breathe 


•  Tlic  wranelbg  about  tlifa  epithet,  ••  the  broad  Hcl 
lespont,"  or  the  "  boundless  Helle^>ont,"  whether  it 
means  one  or  the  other,  or  what  it  means  at  all,  has  been 
beyond  all  possibility  of  detail.  I  have  even  heard  it 
diq>uted  on  the  spot ;  and  not  foreseeing  a  speedy  con- 
clusion to  the  controversy,  amused  myself  with  swim- 
ming across  it  in  the  meantime,  and  probably  may  again, 
before  the  point  is  setded.  Indeed,  the  quesdon  as  to 
the  truth  of  "  the  ule  of  Troy  divine  '  sdll  continues, 
much  of  it  resting  upon  the  talismanic  word  avcipoc. 
Probably  Homer  nad  the  same  notion  of  distance  that  a 
coquette  has  of  time  ;  and  when  he  talks  of  boundless, 
means  half  a  mile ;  as  the  latter,  by  a  like  fieure,  when 
she  says  eternal  attachment,  simply  specifies  three  weeks. 

t  Before  his  Persian  invastoo,  and  crowned  die  altar 
with  laurel,  &c  He  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Cara- 
calla  in  his  race.  It  is  believed  that  the  last  alsopoisoned 
a  firiend,  named  Fcstus,  for  the  sake  of  new  I^trodan 
^mes.  I  have  seen  the  sheep  feeding  on  the  tombs  of  | 
a:  the  fint  b  in  the  centre  of  the 


The  name  of  him  that  wat  beneath: 
Dust  long  outlasts  the  stoned  stone; 
But  Thou — thy  very  dust  is  gone! 

V. 

Late,  late  to-night  will  Dian  cheer 
The  swain,  and  chase  the  boatman's  fear; 
Till  then — no  beacon  on  the  cliff 
May  shape  the  coarse  of  struggling  skiff; 
The  scatter'd  lights  that  skirt  the  bay. 
All,  one  by  one,  have  died  away; 
The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  horn- 
Is  glimmering  in  Zuleika's  tower. 

Yes,  there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber. 

And  o'er  her  silken  ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragrant  beads  of  amber, 

O'er  which  her  fairy  fingers  ran  :* 
Near  these,  with  emerald  rays  beset, 
(How  could  she  thus  that  gem  forget?) 
Her  mother's  sainted  amulet,f 
Whereon  engraved  the  Koorsee  text. 
Could  smooth  this  life,  and  win  the  next: 
And  by  her  comboloio  liesj 
A  Koran  of  illumined  dyes; 
And  many  a  bright  emblazon'd  rhyme 
By  Persian  scribes  redeem'd  from  time; 
And  o'er  those  scrolls,  not  ofl  so  Qiute, 
Reclines  her  now  neglected  lute; 
And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 
Bloom  flowers  in  urns  of  China's  mould; 
The  richest  work  of  Iran's  loom. 
And  Sheeraz*  tribute  of  perfume; 
Ail  that  can  eye  or  sense  delight 
Are  gather'd  in  that  gorgeous  room; 
But  yet  it  haih  an  air  of  gloom. 

She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite. 

What  does  she  hence,  and  on  so  ru^e  a  night? 

VI. 

Wrapt  in  the  darkest  sable  vest. 

Which  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear, 

To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 
As  heaven  itself  to  Selim  dear. 

With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  threading. 


iGsietes  and  Antilochus: 


♦  When  rubbed,  the  amber  issusceptibleof  a  periume, 
which  is  slight,  but  not  disagreeable. 

t  The  belief  in  amulets  engraved  on  KCQtti  or  cnckised 
in  gold  boxes,  containing  scraps  from  the  Koran,  woni 
round  the  neck,  wrist,  or  arm.  is  still  universal  in  the 
East,  The  Koorsee  (throne)  verse  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Koran  describes  the  attribotes  of  the  Most  High, 
and  is  engraved  in  this  manner,  and  worn  by  the  pious, 
as  the  most  esteemed  and  sublime  of  all  sentences. 

%  ••  Comboloio,"  a  Turkish  rosary.  The  MSS..  par 
dcularlythoeeofthe  Fenians,  are  lidily  adoniea  and 
illuminated.  The  Greek  females  are  kq;X  in  utter  ig 
norance:  butmany  of  the  Turkish  girls  are  h^gily  ac- 
complished,  though  not  actually  qualifi<Kl  fora  Chratiu 
{coterie.  Perhaps  some  of  our  own  **iri«"  nugbt  no 
I  be  the  worse  for  bUackin^,     ^^^Tr> 

O 


**  Her  gract/ul  arms  in  meekness  bending^ 
Across  her  gently  budding  breast** 
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And  starting  oft,  as  through  the  glade 

The  gust  its  hollow  moanings  made. 
Till  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading. 
More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat, 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide; 
And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat, 

How  could  she  quit  her  Selim's  side? 

How  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide? 

vn. 

They  reach'd  at  length  a  grotto,  hewn 
By  nature,  but  enlarged  by  art. 

Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune. 
And  oft  her  Koran  conn*d  apart; 

And  oft  in  youthful  reverie 

She  dream'd  what  Paradise  might  be: 
I  Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go, 
I   Her  Prophet  had  disdainM  to  show; 

But  Selim's  mansion  was  secure. 

Nor  deem'd  she,  could  he  long  endure 

His  bower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss, 
'  Without  her^  most  beloved  in  this! 

Oh!  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell? 

What  Houri  soothe  him  half  so  well? 


Since  last  she  visited  the  spot. 
Some  change  seem'd  wrought  within  the  grot; 
It  might  be  only  that  the  night 
Disguised  things  seen  by  better  light: 
The  brazen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 
A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue; 
Bat  in  a  nook  within  the  cell 
Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  fell. 
There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 
The  turban'd  Delis  in  the  field; 
Hot  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hilt, 
'  And  one  was  red — perchance  with  guilt! 
Ah!  how  without  can  blood  be  spilt? 
A  cup,  too,  on  the  board  was  set 
That  did  not  seem  to  bold  sherbet. 
What  may  this  mean?  She  turn'd  to  see 
Her  Selim — •*  Oh!  can  this  be  he!" 

DC. 
His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside. 

His  brow  no  high-crown'd  turban  bore. 
Bat  in  its'  stead  a  shawl  of  red. 

Wreathed  lightly  round,  his  temples  wore; 
That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a  diadem. 
No  longer  glittered  at  his  waist, 
Where  pistols  unadorn'd  were  braced; 
And  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung. 
And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 
The  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 
That  decks  the  wandering  Candiote; 
Beneath— his  golden  plated  vest 


Clung  like  a  cuirass  to  his  breast; 
The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound 
With  silvery    scales    were    sheathed  and 

bound. 
But  were  it  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand. 
All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Galiong^e.* 

X. 

"  I  said  I  was  not  what  I  seem'd: 

And  now  thou  seestmy  words  were  true: 
I  have  a  tale  tbou  hast  not  dream'd, 

If  sooth — its  truth  must  others  rue. 
My  story  now  'twere  vain  to  hide, 
I  must  not  see  thee  Osman's  bride : 
But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I  shared, 
I  could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 
In  this  I  speak  not  now  of  love; 
That,  let  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove: 
But  first — oh !  never  wed  another— 
Zuleika!  I  am  not  thy  brother!" 

XI. 
"  Oh!  not  my  brother!  yet  unsay — 

God!  am  I  left  alone  on  earth 
To  mourn — I  dare  not  curse — the  day 

That  saw  my  solitary  birth? 
Oh!  thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  more! 

My  sinking  heart  foreboded  ill; 
But  know  me  all  I  was  before. 

Thy  sister — friend — Zuleika  still. 
Thou  led*st  me  here  perchance  to  kiU; 

If  thou  hast  cause  for  vengeance,  see! 
My  breast  is  offered — take  thy  fill! 

Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be, 

Than  live  thus  nothing  now  to  thee  I 
Perhaps  far  worse,  for  now  I  know 
Why  Giaffir  always  seem'd  thy  foe; 
And  I,  alas!  am  Giaffir's  child. 
For  whom  thou  wert  contemned,  reviled. 
If  not  thy  sister — wouldst  thou  save 
My  life,  oh,  bid  me  be  thy  slave!" 

XII. 
"  My  slave,  Zuleika! — nay,  Pm  thine: 
But,  gentle  love,  this  transport  calm. 
Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  linked  with  mine; 
I  swear  it  by  our  Prophet's  shrine, 


*  "  Galiong6e,"  or  Galiongi,  a  aailor,  that  is,  a  Turkish 
sailor:  the  Greeks  navigate,  the  Turla  work  the  guns. 
Their  dress  is  pictiu-esque;  and  I  have  seen  the  Capitan 
Pacha  more  tnan  once  wearing  it  as  a  kind  of  inccf^. 
Their  legs,  however,  are  generallv  naked.  ^  The  buskins 
described  in  the  text  as  sheathed  Sehmd  with  silver  are 
those  of  an  Amaut  robber,  who  was  my  host  (he  had 
quitted  the  profession)  at  ha  Pyrgo,  near  Gastouni  in  the 
Morea:  they  were  plated  m  scales  one  over  the  other, 
like  the  back  of  an  armadillo. 
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And  be  that  thought  thy  sorrow's  balm. 
So  may  the  Koran  verse  displayed* 
Upon  its  steel  direct  my  blade,    • 
In  danger's  hour  to  guard  us  both. 
As  I  preserve  that  awful  oath ! 
The  name  in  which  thy  heart  hath  prided 

Must  change;  but  my  Zuleika,  know 
That  tie  is  widen'd,  not  divided, 

Although  thy  Sire's  my  deadliest  foe. 
My  father  was  to  Giaffir  all 

That  Selim  late  was  deem'd  to  thee; 
That  brother  wrought  a  brother's  fall, 

But  spared  at  least  my  infancy, 
And  luU'd  me  with  a  vain  deceit 
That  yet  a  like  return  may  meet. 
_  He  rear'd  me,  not  with  tender  help. 

But  like  the  nephew  of  a  Cain;f 
He  watched  me  like  a  lion's  whelp. 

That  gnaws  and  yet  may  break  his  chain. 

My  father's  blood  in  every  vein 
Is  boiling;  but  for  thy  dear  sake 
No  present  vengeance  will  I  take, 

Though  here  I  must  no  more  remain. 
But  first,  beloved  Zuleikal    hear 
How  Giaffir  wrought  this  deed  of  fear. 

XIII. 

"  How  first  their  strife  to  rancor  grew, 

If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes, 
It  matters  little  if  I  knew; 
In  fiery  spirits,  slights,  though  few 

And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 
In  war  Abdallah's  arm  was  strong, 
Remember'd  yet  in  Bosniac  song, 
And  Pas  wan 's  rebel  hordes  attest  % 


*  The  characters  on  all  Turkish  scimitars  contain  some- 
times the  name  of  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  but 
more  generally  a  text  from  the  Koran,  in  letters  of  gold. 
Amongst  those  in  my  possession  is  one  with  a  blade  of 
ringiilar  construction;  it  is  very  broad,  and  the  edge 
notched  into  serpentine  curves  Like  the  ripple  of  water, 
or  the  wavering  of  flame.  I  asked  the  Armenian  who 
sold  it  what  possible  use  such  a  figure  could  add.  He 
said,  in  ItaKan,  that  he  did  not  know;  but  the  Mussul- 
mans had  an  idea  that  those  of  this  form  gave  a  severer 
wound,  and  liked  it  because  it  was  piu/troce,  1  did 
not  much  admire  the  reason,  but  bought  it  for  its 
peculiarity. 

t  It  is  to  be  observed  that  every  allusion  to  any  thing 
or  personage  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  Ark  or 
Cam,  IS  equally  the  privilege  of  Mussulman  and  Jew: 
indeed,  the  former  profess  to  be  much  better  acquamted 
with  the  lives,  true  and  £ftbulous,  of  the  patriarchs,  than 
b  warranted  by  our  own  sacred  writ;  and  not  content 
with  Adam,  they  have  a  biocraphy  of  Pre-Adamites. 
Solomon  is  the  monarch  of  all  necromancy,  and  Moses 
a  prophetinferior  only  to  Christ  and  Mahomet.  Zuleika 
fe  the  Fenian  name  of  Potiphar's  wife;  and  her  amour 
with  Joseph  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  their 
language.  It  Is  therefore  no  violation  ofcostume  to  put 
the  names  of  Cain  and  Noah  into  the  mouth  of  a  Moslem. 

X  Paswan  Oglou,  the  rebel  of  Widdin;  who,  for  the 
last  years  of  Us  life,  set  the  whole  power  of  the  Porte  at 


How  little  love  they  bore  such  guest: 

His  death  is  all  I  need  relate. 

The  stem  eflfect  of  Giaffir's  hate; 

And  how  my  birth  disclosed  to  me,     [free; 

Whate'er  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  \sa 

XIV. 

"  "When  Paswan,  after  years  of  strife. 
At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  life, 
In  Widdin's  walls  too  proudly  sate. 
Our  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state; 
Nor  last,  nor  least  in  high  command. 
Each  brother  led  a  separate  band ; 
They  gave  their  horse-tails  to  the  wind,* 

And  mustering  in  Sophia's  plain 
Their  tents  werepitch'd,  their  posts  assign'di 

To  one,  alas,  assign'd  in  vain ! 
"What  need  of  words?  the  deadly  bowl. 

By  Giaffir's  order  drugg'd  and  given. 
With  venom  subtle  as  his  soul, 

Dismiss'd  Abdallah's  hence  to  heaven. 
Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath. 

He,  when  the  hunter's  sport  was  up. 
But  little  deem'd  a  brother's  wrath 

To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a  cup; 
The  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  bore; 
He  drank  one  draught,  nor  needed  morel'j 
If  thou  my  tale,  Zuleika,  doubt. 
Call  Haroun — he  can  tell  it  out.  I 

XV. 

«*  The  deed  once  done,  and  Paswan's  fead 
In  part  suppress'd,  though  ne'er  subdued, 

Abdallah's  Pachalic  wasgain'd: — 
Thou  know'st  not  what  in  our  Divan 
Can  wealth  procure  for  worse  than  man — 

Abdallah's  honors  were  obtain'd 
By  him  a  brother's  murder  stain'd : 
*Tis  true,  the  purchase  nearly  drain'd 
His  ill-got  treasure,  soon  replaced. 
Wouldst  question  whence?  Survey  the  waste 
And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 
His  gains  repay  his  broiling  brow! — 
Why  me  the  stem  usiurper  spared. 
Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 
"i  know  not.     Shame,  regret,  remorse. 
And  little  fear  from  infant's  force; 
Besides,  adoption  as  a  son 
By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded  none. 
Or  some  unknown  cabal,  caprice. 


*  '*  Horse-tail,"  the  standard  ofa  Pacha. 

t  Giaffir,  Pacha  of  Argyro  Castro,  or  Scutari,  I  ams^ 
sure  which,  was  actually  taken  oflf  by  the  Albaniaa  A 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  text.  AU  Padia.  wlak  1 
was  in  the  country,  married  the  daughter  of  his  ^ 
some  years  after  the  event  had  taken  ]  ' 
Sophia,  or  Adrianople.  The  poison  1 
of  coffee,  which  is  presented  before  I 
bath-keeper,  after  dreaing. 
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Preserved  me  thus — but  not  in  peace; 
He  cannot  curb  his  haughty  mood. 
Nor  I  forgive  a  father's  blood. 


"Within  thy  father's  house  are  foes; 

Not  all  who  break  his  bread  are  true: 
To  these  should  I  my  birth  disclose, 

His  days,  his  very  hours,  were  few: 
They  only  want  a  heart  to  lead, 
A  hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 
But  Haroun  only  knows,  or  knew. 

This  tale  whose  close  is  almost  nigh; 
He  in  Abdallah's  palace  grew. 

And  held  that  post  in  his  Serai 

Which  holds  he  here — he  saw  him  die: 
But  what  could  single  slavery  do? 
Avenge  his  lord?  alas!  too  late; 
Or  save  his  son  from  such  a  fate? 
He  chose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betray'd, 
Proud  Giafhr  in  high  triumph  sate, 
He  led  me  helpless  to  his  gate. 

And  not  in  vain  it  seems  essay 'd 
To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pray'd. 
The  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 

From  all  and  each,  but  most  from  me; 
Thus  Giaffir's  safety  was  ensured. 

Removed  he  too  from  Koumelie 
To  this  our  Asiatic  side. 
Far  from  our  scats  by  Danube's  tide, 

With  none  but  Haroun,  who  retains 
Such  knowledge — and  that  Nubian  feels 

A  tyrant's  secrets  are  but  chains. 
From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals. 
And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals : 
Such  still  to  guilt  just  Allah  sends — 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices — no  friends! 


"  All  this,  Zuleika,  harshly  sounds; 

But  harsher  still  my  talc  must  be: 
Howe'er  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds, 

Yet  I  must  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

I  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see. 
Yet  it  is  one  I  oft  have  worn, 

And  long  must  wear:  this  Galiong^e, 
To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn. 

Is  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes, 

"Whose  laws  and  lives  are  on  their  swords; 
To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale : 
Those    arms    thou    seest    my  band    have 

brought. 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote; 
This  cup,  too,  for  the  rugged  knaves 

Is  fill'd— once  quaff  d,  they  ne'er  repine; 


Our  Prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves; 
They're  only  infidels  in  wine. 

XVIII. 

"What  could  I  be?  Proscribed  at  home. 
And  taunted  to  a  wish  to  roam; 
And  listless  left — for  Giafiir's  fear 
Denied  the  courser  and  the  spear — 
Though  oft — oh,  Mahomet,  how  ofll — 
In  full  Divan  the  despot  scofiPd, 
As  if  my  weak,  unwilling  hand 
Refused  the  bridle  or  the  brand: 
He  ever  went  to  war  alone. 
And  pent  me  here  untried,  unknown; 
To  Haroun's  care  with  women  left. 
By  hope  unblest,  of  fame  bereft. 
While  thou — whose  softness  long  endear'd, 
Though  it  unmanned  me,  still  had  cheer'd — 
To  Brusa's  walls  for  safety  sent, 
Awaited'st  there  the  field's  event. 
Haroun,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 

Beneath  inaction's  sluggish  yoke. 
His  captive,  though  with  dread,  resigning. 

My  thraldom  for  a  season  broke. 
On  promise' to  return  before 
The  day  when  Giaffir's  charge  was  o'er. 
'Tis  vain — my  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 
When  first  this  liberated  eye 
Survey'd  Earth,  Oceafi,  Sun,  and  Sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through. 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew  1 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — I  was  Free! 
E'en  for  thy  presence,  ceased  to  pine; 
The  World, — nay  Heaven  itself,  was  minel 

XIX. 
"  The  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
Convey'd  me  from  this  idle  shore; 
I  long'd  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem : 
I  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all:* 

But  when  and  where  I  join'd  the  crew, 
With  whom  I'm  pledged  to  rise  or  fall, 

When  all  that  we  design  to  do 
Is  done,  'twill  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee,  when  the  tale's  complete. 

XX. 
«*  *Tis  true,  they  are  a  lawless  brood, 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood; 
And  every  creed,  and  every  race, 
■  With  them  hath  found — may  find  a  place: 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand. 
Obedience  to  their  chiefs  command; 


*  The  Turkish  notions  of  almost  all  islands  are  confined 
to  the  Archipelago,  the  sea  alluded  to.  j 
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A  soul  for  every  enterprise, 
That  never  sees  with  terror's  eyes; 
Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all, 
And  vengeance  vowM  for  those  who  fall. 
Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  ev*n  my  own  intents. 
And  some — and  I  have  studied  all 

Distinguished  from  the  vulgar  rank. 
But  chiefly  to  my  council  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank — 
And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire. 

The  last  of  Lambro's  patriots  there* 

Anticipated  freedom  snare; 
And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  visionary  schemes  debate. 
To  snatch  the  Rayahs  from  their  fate.f 
So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  men  ne*er  knew; 
I  have  a  love  for  freedom  too. 

Ay!  let  me  like  the  ocean-Patriarch  roam,} 
Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  homelg 
My  tent  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea. 
Are  more  than  cities  and  Serais  to  me: 
Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail. 
Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gale,    [prow ! 
Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  barb !  or  glide,  my 
But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer.  Thou! 
Thou,  my  Zuleika!  share  and  bless  my  bark; 
The  Dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine  ark: 
Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife, 
Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life! 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away, 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray!  [wall 
Blest — as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca's 
To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call; 
Soft — as  the  melody  of  youthful  days,  [praise 
That  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speechless 
Dear — as  his  native  song  to  Exile's  ears. 
Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice 

endears. 
For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a  bower 


*  Lambro  Caniani.  a  Greek.  £unous  for  his  eflbrts  in 
X789-00  for  the  independence  of  his  country.  Aban- 
donea  by  the  Russians,  he  became  a  pirate,  tmd  the 
Archipelago  was  the  scene  of  hb  enterpnses.  He  is  said 
to  be  stiU  alive*  at  St  Petersburg.  He  and  Rin  are 
the  two  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  Revolutiontsts. 

t  "  Rayahs/'  all  who  pay  the  capitation  tax,  called 
the"Haralch."  ^^ 

X  This  first  of  voyages  is  one  of  the  few  with  which 
the  Mussulmans  profess  much  ■^gtiajf^tpitcr 

il1ie  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  and 
Turkomans,  will  be  found  well  detailed  in  any  book  of 
Eastern  travels.  That  it  possesses  a  charm  peculiar  to 
itself,  cannot  be  dem'ed.  A  young  French  renegado  con- 
fessed to  Chateaubriand,  that  he  never  found  himself 
alone,  salloping  fai  the  desert,  without  a  sensation  ap- 
proaching  to  rapture,  which  was  indescribable. 


Blooming  as  Aden  in  its  earliest  hour.*  ^hand, 
A  thousand  swords,  with  Selim's  heart  and 
"Wait — wave — defend — destroy — at  thy  com- 1 
Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  side,  [maud! 
The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 
The  Haram's  languid  years  of  listless  ease 
Are  well  resign'd  for  cares — for  joys  like  these: 
Not  blind  to  fate,  I  see,  where'er  I  rove, 
Unnumber'd  perils — but  one  only  love! 
Yet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay. 
Though  fortune  frown  or  falser  friends  bettay. 
How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill, 
Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  still: 
Be  but  thy  soul,  like  Selim's,  firmly  shown; 
To  thee  be  Selim's  tender  as  thine  own; 
To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight, 
Blend  every  thought,  do  all — but  disunite; 
Once  free,  'tis  mine  our  horde  again  to  guide: 
Friends  to  each  other,  foes  to  aught  beside: 
Yet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assign'd 
By  fatal  Nature  to  man's  warring  kind : 
Mark!  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests 

cease! 
He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it — peace! 
I  like  the  rest  must  use  my  skill  or  strength. 
But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sabre's  lengUi: 
Power  sways  but  by  division — her  resource     ' 
The  best  alternative  of  fraud  or  force! 
Ours  be  the  last;  in  time  deceit  may  come 
When  cities  cage  us  in  a  social  home :    [heart 
There  ev'n  thy  soul  might  err — ^how  on  the 
Corruption  shakes  which  peril  could  not  part! 
And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  dea£h  or 

woe. 
Or  even  Disgrace,  would  lay  her  lover  low. 
Sunk  in  the  lap  of  Luxury  will  shame — 
Away  suspicion! — not  Zuleika's  name! 
But  life  is  hazard  at  the  best;  and  here 
No  more  remains  to  win  and  much  to  fear. 
Yes,  fear!  the  doubt,' the  dread  of  losing thee« 
By  Osman's  power,  and  Gtafiir's  stem  decree. 
That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  favoring  gale. 
Which  Love  to-night  hath  promised  to  my  sail: 
No  danger  daunts  the  pair  his  smile  liath  blest. 
Their  steps  still  roving,  but  their  hearts  at  rest. 
With  thee  all  toils  are  sweet,  each  clime  hath 

charms; 
Earth — sea  alike— our  world  within  our  anm! 
Ay — let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the  deck. 
So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  round  my  ne^; 
The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be. 
No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee! 
The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 
To  Love,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  human  Ait^ 
There  lie  the  only  rocks  our  course  < 


•  In  1813.    [Eon-.] 
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Srr^  moments  menace — tkfre  are  years  of 
^wreck!  [shape  I 

tat  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  Horror's 
rios  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 
Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to  dose; 
>f  thine  but  one  to  waft  us  from  our  foes; 
Tcs — foes — to  me  will  Giaffir's  hate  decline? 
ksd  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us,  thine? 
XXL 
"His  head  and  faith  from  doubt  and  death 
Retnm'd  in  time  my  guard  to  sare; 
Few  heard,  none  told,  that  o'er  the  wave 
From  isle  to  isle  I  roved  the  while: 
And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band 
Too  seldom  now  I  leave  the  land, 
Xo  deed  they've  done,  nor  deed  shall  do. 
Ere  I  have  heard  and  doom'd  it  too : 
1  form  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 
Tis  fit  I  oftener  share  the  toil. 
But  now  too  long  I've  held  thine  ear; 
Time  presses,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
We  leave  behind  but  bate  and  fear. 
To-morrow  Osman  with  his  train 
Anives — to-night  must  break  thy  chain: 
And  wouldst  thou  save  that  haughty  Bey, — 
Perchance  his  life  who  gave  thee  thine, — 
With  me  this  hour  away — away! 

But  yet,  though  thou  art  plighted  mine, 
Wouldst  thou  recall  thy  willing  vow, 
Appaird  by  truths  imparted  now. 
Here  rest  I — not  to  see  thee  wed: 
But  be  that  peril  on  my  head!" 

xxn. 
Znleika,  mute  and  motionless. 
Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress. 
When,  her  last  hope  forever  gone. 
The  mother  harden'd  into  stone; 
AB  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 
Wat  but  a  younger  Niobd. 
Bit  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye, 
FijfM  to  speak,  or  look  reply, 
Bptsth  the  garden's  wicket  porch 
Farflash'd  on  high  a  blazing  torch! 
Aaotlier— and  another — and  another — 
"  Ob !  fly — no  more — yet  now  my  more  than 

brother!" 
Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  spread. 
The  fearful  lights  are  gleaming  red; 
Kor  these  alone^— for  each  right  hand 
Is  ready  with  a  sheathless  brand. 
They  P*rt>  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 
With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel; 
And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving, 
Stem  Giaflir  in  his  fury  raving: 
And  sow  almost  they  touch  the  cave — 
OhI  ant  that  grot  be  Selim's  grave? 


xxm. 
Dauntless    he    stood — **'Tis    come— soon 
One  kiss,  Zuleika — 'tis  my  last :        [past— 

But  yet  my  band  not  far  from  shore 
May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash; 
Yet  now  too  few — the  attempt  were  rash: 

No  matter — yet  one  effort  more." 
Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stept; 

His  pistol's  echo  rang  on  high, 
Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept. 

Despair  benumb'd  her  breast  and  eye!— 

"  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 

Their  oars,  'tis  but  to  see  me  die; 

That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  more  nigh. 
Then  forth  my  father's  scimitar, 
Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war ! 

Farewell,  Zuleika! — Sweet!  retire; 
Yet  stay  within — here  linger  safe. 
At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 
Stir  not — lest  even  to  thee  perchance 
Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 

Fear'st  thou  for  him? — may  I  expire 

If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  sire! 
No— though  by  him  that  poison  pour'd; 
No— though  again  he  call  me  coward! 
But  tamely  shall  I  meet  their  steel? 
No— as  each  crest  save  his  may  feel!"  . 

xxnr. 

One  bound  he  made,  and  gain'd  the  sand. 

Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 

A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk: 
Another  falls — but  round  him  close 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes; 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft. 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave: 
His  boat  appears — not  five  oars'  length— 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength : 

Oh!  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save? 

His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave; 
His  band  are  plunging  in  the  bay, 
Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray; 
Wet — wild — unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle — now  they  touch  the  land! 
They  come — 'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter — 
His  hetut's  best  blood  is  on  the  water! 

XXV. 

Escaped  from  shot,  unharm'd  by  steel. 
Or  scarcely  grazed  its  force  to  feel. 
Had  Selim  won,  betray'd,  beset. 
To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met: 
There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land — 
And  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand^ 
Ah !  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 
For  her  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain ?_ 
'  *     iOOgie 
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That  pause,  that  fatal  gaze  he  took, 

Hath  doomed  his  death,  or  fix*d  his  chain. 
Sad  proof,  in  peril  and  in  pain. 
How  late  will  Lover^s  hope  remain! 
His  back  was  to  the  dashing  spray; 
Behind,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay. 
When  at  the  instant  hiss'd  the  ball — 
"  So  may  the  foes  of  Giaffir  fall!" 
"Whose  voice  is  heard?  i^hose  carbine  rang? 
Whose  bullet  through  the  night  air  sang. 
Too  nearly,  deadly  aim'd  to  err? 
Tis  thine — Abdallah's  Murderer! 
The  father  slowly  rued  thy  hate. 
The  son  hath  found  a  quicker  fate: 
Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubbling, 
The  whiteness  of  the  sea-foam  troubling — 
If  aught  his  lips  essay'd  to  groan. 
The  rushing  billows  choked  the  tone ! 

xxvu 
Morn  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away : 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  are  there: 
The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight-bay 
Are  silent;  but  some  signs  of  fray 

That  strand  of  strife  may  bear. 
And  fragments  of  each  shiver'd  brand; 
Steps  stamp'd;  and  dash*d  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand 

May  there  be  mark'd;  nor  far  remote 

A  broken  torch,  an  oarless  boat; 
And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep 

There  lies  a  white  capote! 
Tis  rent  in  twain — one  dark-red  stain 
f  he  wave  yet  ripples  o*er  in  vain : 

But  where  is  he  who  wore? 
Ye !  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep. 
Go,  seek  them  where  the  surges  sweep 
Their  burthen  round  Sigaeum's  steep, 

And  cast  on  Lemnos'  shore: 
The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey. 
O'er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay, 
As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow. 
His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life. 
Yet  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife. 
Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high. 

Then  levell'd  with  the  wave — 
What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 

Within  a  living  grave? 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb'd  the  meaner  worm; 
The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to'see  him  die. 
Had  seen  those  scatter'd  limbs  composed. 

And  mourn'd  above  his  turban -stone,* 


That  heart  had  burst — that  eye  was  closed- 
Yea — closed  before  his  own ! 

XXVII. 
By  Helle's  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wail! 
And  woman's  eye  is  wet — man's  cheek  ispalj 
Zuleika!  last  of  Giaffir's  race, 

Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late: 
He  sees  not — ne'er  shall  see  thy  face! 

Can  he  not  hear 

The  loud  Wul-wulleh  warn  his  distant  ear? 

Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate, 

The  Koran -chanters  of  the  hymn  of  fate, 

The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  thatwa 

Sighs  in  the  hall  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale, 

Tell  him  thy  tale! 
Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fall ! 

That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  ca 

Thy  heart  grew  chill :  [all 

He  was  thy  hope — thy  joy — thy  love— thr 

And  that  last  thought  on  him  then  conl( 

Sufficed  to  kill :  [not  sa 

Burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry — and  all  was  sd 

Peace  to  tliy  broken  heart,  and  virgin  grai 

Ah,  happy!  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst! 

That  grief — ^though  deep — though  fatal— w 

thy  first! 

Thrice  happy !  ne'er  to  feel  nor  fear  the  fca 

Of  absence,  shame,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  i 

morse !  [Ih 

And  oh !  that  pang  where  more  than  maon 

The  worm  that  will  not  sleep — and  never  di 

Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  nig 

That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  1 

light,  ^hci 

That  winds  around  and  tears  the  quiver 

Ah,  wherefore  not  consume  it — and  depart 

Woe  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief! 

Vainly  thou  heap'st  the  dust  upon  thy  he 

Vainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  thy   limbs  d 

spread ; 
By  that  same  hand  Abdallah — Selim — bl 
Now  let  it  tear  thy  beard  in  idle  grief: 
Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osman'sb 
She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed 
Thy  Daughter's  dead! 
Hope  of  thine  age,thy  twilight's  lonely  hea 
The   Star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Hcl 
stream.  [hast  ^ 

What  quench'd  its  ray? — the  blood  that  d 
Hark !  to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair 
"Where  is  my  child?" — an  Echo  answers- 
"  Where  ?"t 


•  A  turban  is  carved  in  stone  above  the  graves  oimen 
only. 


*  the  death-song  of  the  Turkish  women.  The  **  ^ 
slaves  "  are  the  men,  whose  notions  of  decorum  fii 
complaint  in  public. 
'     t  "  I  came  to  the  plae«.  of  my  birdi«  and  cxied,  '1 
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Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms 

And  withers  not,  though  branch  and  leaf 
Are  stamp'd  with  an  eternal  grief. 

Like  early  unrequited  Love, 
One  spot  exists  which  ever  blooms, 

Ev'n  in  that  deadly  grove — 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  thefe 

Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale : 
II  looks  as  planted  by  Despair — 

So  white — so  faint — the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high ; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail, 
[  And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky 
May  wring  it  from  the  stem — in  vain — 
.     To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again: 
1  The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears, 
I  And  waters  with  celestial  tears; 
I     For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower, 
i  TCch  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  hour. 
And  buds  unsheltered  by  a  bower; 
I  Kor  droops,though  Spring  refuse  her  shower, 

Nor  woos  the  summer  beam : 
.  To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 
I     A  bird  unseen — but  not  remote: 
1  Inrisible  his  airy  wings, 
I  But  soft  as  harp  that  Houri  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note  I 
It  were  the  Bulbul;  but  his  throat. 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a  strain : 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve, 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain  I 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed. 


Iji  of  my  youth,  where  arc  thcyT'  and  an  Echo  an- 
%ri,*  Whese  are  they?*  ** — hrom  an  Arabic  MS. 
^nc  above  quotation  (from  which  the  idea  in  the  text 
gwa)  muBt  be  already  &mOtar  to  every  reader — it  is 
p«tbe  first  aonoution.  p.  67,  of  1%*  PUasures  0/ 
F"«^;  a  poem  so  well  known  as  to  render  a  refer- 
K*  WMt  stqjerfloous,  but  to  whose  pages  all  will  be 
>%i^torocur. 


*Tis  sorrow  so  unmix'd  with  dread. 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  morn  to  break 

That  melancholy  spell. 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake, 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well! 
But  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high. 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 
And  some  have  been  who  could  believe, 
(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive. 

Yet  harsh  be  they  that  blame,) 
That  note  so  piercing  and  profound 
Will  shape  and  syllable  its  sound 

IntQ  Zuleika's  name.* 
*Tis  from  her  cypress  summit  heard. 
That  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word; 
*Tis  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 
There  late  was  laid  a  marble  stone; 
Eve  saw  it  placed — the  Morrow  gone  I 
It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep-fix'd  pillar  to  the  shore; 
For  there,  as  Helle's  legends  tell. 
Next  mom  'twas  found  where  Selim  fell, 
Lash*d  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose  wave 
Denied  his  bones  a  holier  grave; 
And  there  by  night,  reclined,  *tis  said. 
Is  seen  a  ghastly  turban'd  head: 
And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 
'Tis  named  the  **  Pirate-phantom's  pillow  I" 
Where  first  it  lay,  that  mourning  flower 
Hath  flourishM;  flourisheth  this  hour. 
Alone  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  and  pale; 
As  weeping  Beauty's  cheek  at  Sorrow's  tale. 


•  "  And  airy  tongues  that  syllabU  men's  names."— 
Milton.  For  a  belief  that  the  souls  o.  the  dead  inhabit 
the  form  of  birds,  we  need  not  travel  to  the  East  Lord 
Lyttelton's  ghost  story,  the  belief  of  the  Duchess  of  Ken- 
dal, that  George  I.  flew  into  her  window  in  the  shape  of 
a  raven  (see^  Orford's  RtmiHuctnces)^  and  many  other 
instances,  bring  this  superstition  nearer  home.  The  most 
singular  was  the  whim  of  a  Worcester  lady,  who,  believ- 
ing her  daughter  to  exist  in  the  shape  of  a  singmg  bird, 
literally  furnished  her  pew  in  the  cathedral  with  cages 
full  of  the  kind ;  and  as  she  was  rich,  and  a  benefactress 
in  beautifying  the  church,  no  objectioa  was  made  to  her 
harmless  folly.    For  this  anecdote,  ice  Orford's  UtUrs. 
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— — "  I  niol  penaieri  in  lui  d«nnir  noo  ponno." 

Tasso,  GerusaUmmt  LibtrtUm,  Caalo  x. 


TO   THOMAS   MOORE,    ESQ. 

My  Dsar  Mookx, 

I  DBDiCATB  to  y  ou  the  last  production  with  which  I  shall  trespass  on  pnblic padenoe,  and  yoar  indnlKCK 
for  acme  yean ;  and  I  own  that  1  feel  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  this  latest  and  onfv  opportunity  of  adonnc  b 
pases  with  a  name  consecrated  bv  unshakenCpublic  principle,  and  the  roost  unaoubted  and  various  tsla 
While  Ireland  ranks  you  among  the  firmest  of  her  patriots ;  while  you  stand  alone  the  first  of  her  bards  in  h 
estimation,  and  Britain  repeats  and  ratifies  the  decree,  permit  one  whose  only  regret,  since  our  first  arqnaintanr 
has  been  the  years  he  had  lost  bcibre  it  commenced,  to  add  the  humUe  but  sincere  sufirage  of  firigndship  to  li 
voice  of  more  than  one  nation.  It  will  at  least  prove  to  you  that  I  have  never  forgotten  the  gratification  dcriit 
firom  your  society,  nor  abandoned  the  proq>ect  of  its  renewal,  whenever  your  leisiu^  or  indinatioa  allows  70a 
atone  to  your  fiicnds  for  too  long  an  absence.  It  is  said  among  those  fiiends,  1  trust  truly,  that  yon  are  eoga^ 
in  the  composition  of  a  poem  whose  scene  wQl  be  laid  in  the  East ;  none  can  do  those  scenes  so  mtidi  jett 
The  wrongs  of  your  own  country,  the  magnificent  and  fiery  q)irit  of  her  sons,  the  beauty  and  feeling  of  h 
daughters,  may  there  be  found ;  and  Collins,  when  he  denominated  his  Oriental  his  Irish  Eclogues  was  notavi 
how  true,  at  least,  was  a  part  of  his  parallel.  Your  imagination  will  create  a  warmer  sun,  and  less  dooded  ik] 
but  wildness,  tenderness,  and  originality  are  part  of  your  national  claim  of  Oriental  descent,  to  which  yoa  \at 
already  thus  far  proved  your  title  more  dearly  than  the  most  tcalous  of  your  cotmtry's  andquariana. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  on  which  all  men  are  supposed  to  be  fluent,  and  none  agreeable?— Se 
I  have  written  much,  and  published  more  than  enoush  to  demand  a  longer  silence  than  I  now  meditate ;  but,l 
some  years  to  come,  it  is  my  intention  to  tempt  no  further  the  award  of  "gods,  men,  nor  columns."  la  1 
present  composition  1  have  attempted  not  the  most  difficult,  but  perhapti  the  best  adapted  measure  to  our  H 
guage,  the  good  old  and  now  n^lected  heroic  couplet  The  stanza  of  %)enser  is  perhaps  too  slow  and  dig- 
tor  narrative ;  though.  I  confess,  it  is  the  measure  most  after  my  own  heart.  Scott  alone,  of  the  present  g( 
tion,  has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over  the  £iital  &cility  of  the  octo-syllabic  verse ;  and  this  is  not  the 
victory  of  his  fertile  and  mighty  genius.  In  blank  verse,  Muton.  Thomson,  and  our  dramatists,  wn  the  besa 
that  shine  along  the  deep,  but  warn  us  from  the  roush  and  barren  rock  on  which  they  are  kindled.  The  berl 
couplet  is  not  the  most  popular  measure,  certainly ;  but  as  I  did  not  deviate  into  the  other  fit>m  a  wsdx  to  %aA 
what  is  called  public  opinion,  I  shall  quit  it  without  further  apology,  and  take  my  chance  once  more  widi  l| 
versification  in  which  I  have  hitherto  published  nothing  but  compositions  whose  former  drctilatioa  b  part  of  ^ 
present,  and  will  be  of  my  future  regret.  I 

With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  pcnoaM 
more  perfect  and  amiable.  If  possible,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  sometimes  criticized,  and  considered  do  I 
responsible  for  their  deeds  and  qualities  than  if  all  had  been  personal.  Be  it  so.  If  I  have  deviated  into  I 
gloomy  vanity  of  "  drawing  from  self,  the  pictures  are  probably  like,  since  they  arc  un&vorable ;  and  if  i 
those  who  know  me  are  undeceived,  and  those  who  do  not,  I  have  little  interest  in  undecdving.  I  have  do  p 
ticular  desire  that  any  but  my  acquaintance  should  think  the  author  better  than  the  bein^  of  nis  imaginii^ : ) 
I  cannot  help  a  little  surprise,  and  perhaps  amusement,  at  some  odd  critical  exceptions  m  the  prcaeat  iii» 
when  I  see  several  bards  (far  more  deserving,  I  allow)  in  very  reputable  plight,  and  quite  exempted  firom  alia 
ticipation  in  the  foults  of  those  heroes,  who,  nevertheless,  might  be  found  with  litde  more  morality  than  **  J 
Giaour,"  and  perhaps — but  no— I  must  admit  Childe  Uarom  to  be  a  very  repulsive  personage;  and  as  to| 
identity,  those  who  like  it  must  give  him  whatever  alia*  they  please.  J 

IC  however,  it  were  worth  while  to  remove  the  impressk>n,  it  mi^ht  be  of  some  service  to  me,  that  the  ■ 
who  is  ahlce  the  delight  of  his  readers  and  his  fiiends,  the  poet  of  all  cuxles,  and  the  idol  of  his  own,  pennits 
here  and  elsewhere  to  subscribe  myself 

*  Most  truly  and  affectkmatdy. 

His  obedient  serrant, 

Jaitmaiy  a,  1814.  BYRON. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 

-  nessun  maggior  dolore. 


Che  rkxMrdaisi  dd  ten^K)  felice 
Nella  miseria,  ."—Dawtk. 


•'  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark -blue  sea,* 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,and  our  souls  as  free. 


•  The  time  in  this  poem  may  seem  too  short  for  the 
occturences,  but  the  whole  of  the  i^ean  isles  are  within 
a  few  hours'  saU  of  the  continent,  and  the  reader  must  be 
Icjnd  enough  to  take  the  wind  as  1  have  often  found  it. 


Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foil 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home! 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  swsi 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey.  ] 
Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range  { 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  changcj 
Oh,  who  can  tell?  not  thou,  luxurious  sk« 
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Hiose  soul  would  sicken  o*er  the  heaving 

ware: 
[otthou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease! 
ifliom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure  cannot 

please— 
k,  who  can  tell,save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 
nd  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide, 
be  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  maddening 

play,  [way? 

bat  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless 
1^  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight, 
id  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight; 
kit  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than 

zeal, 
id  where  the  feebler  faint  can  only  feel — 
id— to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core, 
(hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar? 
I  dread  of  death  if  with  us  die  our  foes — 
irc  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose : 
«ne  when  it  will — we  snatch  the  life  of  life — 
ben  lost— what  recks  it  but  disease  or  strife? 
t  him  who  crawls  enamor'd  of  decay, 
tag  to  hb  couch,  and  sicken  years  away : 
iire  his  thick  breath,  and  shake  his  palsied 

head; 
n— the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
We  gasp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  his  soul, 
R  with  one   pang — one  bound — escapes 

controL 
\  corse  may  boast  its  urn  and  narrow  cave, 
d  they  who  loathed  his  life  may  gild  his 

grave: 

B  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed, 
ken  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 
r  OS,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory; 
d  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day, 
len  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey, 
d  cry.  Remembrance  saddening  o'er  each 

brow, 
*w  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  now  /" 


ii  were  the  notes  that  from  the  Pirate's  isle, 

'und  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  while ; 

b  were  the  sounds  that  thrill'd  the  rocks 

along, 

1  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem'd  a  song! 

catter'd  groups  upon  the  golden  sand, 

jr  game — carouse — converse — or  whet  the 

brand — 

:t  the  arms — to  each  his  blade  assign, 

careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine; 

*ir  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar, 

le  others  straggling  muse  along  the  shore; 

the  wild  biid  the  busy  springes  set, 

pread  beneath  the  sun  lie  dripping  net; 


Gaze  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies. 
With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  Enterprise; 
Tell  o'er  the  tales  of  many  a  night  of  toil. 
And  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seize  a  spoil : 
No  matter  where — their  chiefs  allotment  this; 
Theirs,  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 
But  who  that  Chief?  his  name  on  every  shore 
Is  famed  and  fear'd — they  ask  and  know  no 

more. 
With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  command; 
Few  are  his  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand. 
Ne'er  seasons  he  with  mirth  their  jovial  mess. 
But  they  forgive  his  silence  for  success. 
Ne'er  for  his  lip  the  purpling  cup  they  fill. 
That  goblet  passes  him  untasted  still — 
And  for  his  fare — the  rudest  of  his  crew 
Would  that,  in  turn,  have  pass'd  untasted  too; 
Earth's  coarsest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest 

roots, 

And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruits, 
His  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply 
With  all  a  hermit's  board  would  scarce  deny. 
But  while  he  shuns  the  grosser  joys  of  sense. 
His  mind  seems  nourish'd  by  that  abstinence. 
**  Steer  to  that  shore!"— they  sail.  "Dothisl" 

— 'tis  done  I 
« Now  form  and  follow  me !" — the  spoil  is  won. 
Thus  prompt  his  accents  and  his  actions  still. 
And  all  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will; 
To  such,  brief  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 
Convey  reproof,  nor  further  deign  reply. 

in. 

"  A  sail ! — a  sail  I" — a  promised  prize  to  Hope! 
Her  nation — flag— how  speaks  the  telescope? 
No  prize,  alas !  but  yet  a  welcome  sail : 
The  blood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gale. 
Yes — she  is  ours — a  home-returning  bark- 
Blow  fair,  thou  breeze! — she  anchors  ere  the 
Already  doubled  is  the  cape — our  bay  [dark. 
Receives  that  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the 

spray. 
How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes! 
Her  white  wings  flying — never  from  her  foes — 
She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life. 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 
Who   would   not  brave   the    battle-fire — the 

wreck — 
To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck? 

IV. 

Hoarse  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings; 
The  sails  are  furl'd;  and  anchoring,  round  she 

swings : 
And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 
Her  boat  descending  from  the  latticed  stem. 
*Tis  mann'd — the  oars   keep   concert  to  th« 
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Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 
Hail  to  the   welcome   shoul! — the    friendly 

speech ! 
When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach; 
The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply. 
And  the  heart's  promise  of  festivity! 

V. 
The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  gjrows  the 

crowd; 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  tne  laughter  loud, 
And  woman's  gentler  anxious  tone  is  heard — 
Friends' — husbands' — lovers'  names  in  each 

dear  word: 
**  Oh!  are  they  safe?  we  ask  not  of  success; 
But  shall  we  see  them?  will  their  accents  bless? 
From  where  the  battle  roars,  the  billows  chafe. 
They  doubtless  boldly  did — but  who  are  safe? 
Here  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  surprise. 
And  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes!" 

VI. 

**  Where  is  our  chief?  for  him  we  bear  report — 
And  doubt  that  joy — which  hails  our  coming — 

short; 
Vet  thus  sincere  'tis  cheering,  tliough  so  brief; 
But,  Juan!  instant  guide  us  to  our  chief: 
Our  greeting  paid,  we'll  feast  on  our  return. 
And  all  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to 

learn." 
Ascending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way. 
To  where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the  bay. 
By  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossoming. 
And   freshness    breathing    from   each   silver 

spring,  [burst, 

Whose  scatter'd  streams  from  granite  basins 
Leap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst; 
From  crag  to  cliff  they  mount. — Near  yonder 

cave. 
What  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave? 
In  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand, 
Not  oft  a  resting-staff  to  that  red  hand? 
'Tis  he— 'tis  Conrad — here,  as  wont — alone; 
On— Juan  !  —  on  ^^  and    make    our   purpose 

known.  [greet 

The  bark  he  views — and  tell  him  we  would 
His  ear  with  tidings  he  must  quickly  meet : 
We  dare  not  yet  approach — thou  know'st  his 

mood. 
When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude." 

VII. 

Him  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  intent: 
He  spake  not,  but  a  sign  express'd  assent. 
These  Juan  calls — they  come — to  their  salute 
He  bends  him  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 
♦«  These  letters.  Chief,  are  from  the  Greek— 
the  spy. 


Who  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nigh 
Whate'er  his  tidings,  we  can  well  report 
Much  that" — «*  Peace,  peace!" — ^he  cuts  tb< 

prating  short.  [eat 

Wondering  they  turn,  abash'd,  while  each 
Conjecture  whispers  in  his  muttering  speec 
They  watch  his  glance  with  many  a  stcalii 

look. 
To  gather  how  that  eye  the  tidings  took; 
But,  this  as  if  he  guess'd,  with  head  a3ide, 
Perchance  from  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  prid 
He  read  the  scroll — "My  tablets,  Juan,  hark 
Where  is  Gonsalvo?" 

*♦  In  the  ancbor'd  bar!* 
**  There  let  him  stay — to  him  this  order  bej 
Back  to  your  duty — for  my  course  prepare 
Myself  this  enterprise  to-night  will  share." 

"To-night,  Lord  Conrad?" 

"Ay!  at  set  of  sa 
The  breeze  will  freshen  when  the  day  is  den 
My  corslet — cloak — one  hour  and  we  are  goi 
Sling  on  thy  bugle — see  that  free  from  msi 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trus 
Be  the  edge  sharpen 'd  of  my  boarding-brai 
And  give  its  guard  more  room  to  6t  my  haj 
This  let  the  armorer  with  speed  dispose; 
Last  time,  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  fo 
Mark  that  the  signal-gun  be  duly  6red, 
To  tell  us  when  the  hour  of  stay's  expired.' 

viu. 
They  make  obeisance,  and  retire  in  haste, 
Too  soon  to  seek  again  the  watery  waste: 
Yet  they  repine  not — so  that  Conrad  guide 
And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decid 
That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery. 
Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seldom  heard  to  si| 
Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  cre^ 
And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallowerh 
Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding 
That  daizzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  he 
What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  in 
Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  ?  [bi 
What  should  it  be,  that  thus  their  feuih 
The  power  of  Thought — the  magic   of 

Mind!  [d 

Link'd  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  i 
That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  wii 
Wields   with  their  hands,  but,   still  to  ti 

unknown,  [a 

Makes  even  their  mightiest  deeds  appear 
Such  hath  it  been— shall  be;  beneath  ibci 
The  many  still  must  labor  for  the  one! 
'Tis  nature's  doom— but  let  the  wretch  whoQ 
Accuse  not,  hate  not  hini  who  wears  the  ^ 
Oh  1  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  cbi 
How  light  the  balance  of  his  humbler  pail 
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nlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race, 
lemons  in  act,  but  gods  at  least  in  face, 
1  Conrad's  form  seems  little  to  admire,  [6re; 
boagh  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a  glance  of 
obost,  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 
0  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height; 
et,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again, 
iw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men : 
^cy  gaze  and  marvel  how — and  still  confess 
kat  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess, 
to-burnt  his  cheek,his  forehead  high  and  pale 
le  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil; 
id  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals    [ceals. 
le  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  con- 
lough  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  gen- 
eral mien,  [seen; 
ill  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have 
is  features'  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue 
times  attracted,  yet  perplex'd  the  view, 
)  if  within  that  murkiness  of  mind 
orkM  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined;    , 
ch  might  it  be — that  none  could  truly  tell — 
o  close  inquiry  his  stern  glance  woulci  quell, 
tre  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  might  defy 
t  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye; 
\  had  the  skill,  when  Cunning's  gaze  would 
seek                                                      [cheek, 
probe   his  heart  and  watch  his  changing 
once  the  observer's  purpose  to  espy, 
d  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny, 
St  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betray 
ne  secret  thought,  than  drag  that  chiefs  to 
ere  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer,  [day 
Bk£  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear; 
d  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
ipe  withering  fled,  and  Mercy  sighed  fare- 
well I* 


That  Conrad  is  a  character  not  altogether  out  of  na- 
!;  1  shall  attempt  to  prove  by  some  nistorical  coinci- 
ccs  wluch  I  have  met  with  since  writing  "  The  Cor- 

EcceBn  prisonnier."  dit  Rolandini,  "s'enfermoit 
s  vm  alence  menafant,  il  fixott  lur  la  terre  son  visage 
ce»  et  DC  donnoit  point  d'essor  \  sa  profonde  indigna- 
De  unites  partes  cependant  les  soldats  etles  peu- 
accouroient ;  ils  vouloient  voir  cet  homme,  ja<us  si 
tant,  et  ia  joie  universelle  ^clatoit  de  toutes  partes. 
Eccelin  etott  d'une  petite  taille ;  mais 
Taspcct  de  sa  personne,  tous  ses  movemens.  indi- 
»t  un  aoldat. — Son  langage  ^toit  amer^son  dtporte- 
toperbe — et  par  son  seal  ^gard,  il  faisoit  trembler 
it»  hardis*" — Sumondi,  tome  iii.  p.  3x9. 
;ain.  "  Gixericus  (Genseric.  King  of  the  Vandals, 
3oqueror  of  both  Carthage  and  Rome),  staturfl  me- 
ts,  et  equi  casu  daudicans,  animo  profundus,  ser- 
t  raroft*  luxurisB  contemptor,  vA  turbidus,  hai>endi 
IS,  ad  solicttandas  gcntes  providentissimus,"  &c., 
.ySert-mamies  eU  Rebus  Getieit,  c  35. 
eg  leave  to  Qopte  these  gloomy  realities  to  keep  in 
ftyar^f^  my  Giaour  and  Corsair. 


Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought. 
Within  —  within  —  'twas    there    the    spirit 

wrought ! 
I^ove  shows  all  changes:  Hate,  AmbitioniGuile, 
Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile: 
The  lip's  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  govern'd  aspect,  speak  alone 
Of  deeper  passions,  and  to  judge  their  mien. 
He  who  would  see,  must  be  himself  unseen. 
Then — with  the  hurried  tread,  the  upward  eye, 
The  clenched  hand,  the  pause  of  agony. 
That  listens,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  intrusive  on  that  mood  of  fear; 
Then — with  each   feature  working   from  the 

heart,  [P^*^ » 

With  feelings  loosed  to  strengthen — not  de- 
That  rise,  convulse,  contend — that  freeze  or 

glow. 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow;* 
Then,  Stranger!  if  thou  canst,and  tremblest  not, 
Behold  his  soul — the  rest  that  soothes  his  lot! 
Mark  how  that  lone  and  blighted  bosom  sears 
The  scathing  thought  of  execrated  years! 
Behold — but  who  hath  seen,  or  e'er  shall  see, 
Man  as  himself— the  secret  spirit  free ! 

XI. 
Yet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  Nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty — guilt's  worst  instrument : 
His  soul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had 

driven 
Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 
Warp'd   by  the   world   in   Disappointment's 

school. 
In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool; 
Too  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 
Doom'd  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe, 
He  curs'd  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill. 
And  not  the  traitors  who  betray 'd  him  still; 
Nor  deem'd  that  gifts  bestow'd  on  better  men 
Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 
Fear'd,  shunn'd,  belied,  ere  youth   had  lost 

her  force. 
He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse. 
And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call, 
To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  all. 
He  knew  himself  a  villain,  but  he  deem'd 
The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seem'd ; 
And  scorn'd  the  best,  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 
He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 
The   hearts  that   loathed  him,  crouch'd  and 

dreaded  too. 
Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt : 
His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise; 
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But  they  that  fearM  him  dared  not  to  despise. 
Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake: 
The  first  may  turn,  but  not  avenge  the  blow; 
The  last  expires,  but  leaves  no  living  foe: 
Fast  to  the  doom'd  offender's  form  it  clings, 
And  he  may  crush — not  conquer — still  it  stings  I 

XII. 

None  are  all  evil — quickening  round  his  heart, 
One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart : 
Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others,  as  beguiled 
By  passions  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child; 
Yet  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  he  strove. 
And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love! 
Yes,  it  was  love — unchangeable — unchanged. 
Felt  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never  ranged; 
Though  fairest  captives  daily  met  bis  eye. 
He  shunn'd,  nor  sought,  but  coldly  pass'd  them 
by :  [bower. 

Though  many  a  beauty  droop'd  in  prison'd 
None  ever  soothed  his  most  unguarded  hour. 
Yes — it  was  Love — if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 
Tried  in  temptation,  strengthened  by  distress. 
Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime. 
And  yet — oh,  more  than  all ! — untired  by  time; 
Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile. 
Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile. 
Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent; 
Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calm- 
ness part,  [heart; 
Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  re- 
move— 
If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love! 
He  was  a  villain — ay,  reproaches  shower 
On  him — but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power. 
Which  only  proved,  aJl  other  virtues  gone. 
Nor  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one! 

XIII. 
He  paused  a  moment — till  his  hastening  men 
Pass'd  the  first  winding  downward  to  the  glen. 
"Strange  tidings! — many  a  peril  have  I  past. 
Nor  know  I  why  this  next  appears  the  last! 
Yet  so  my  heart  forebodes,  but  must  not  fear, 
Nor  shall  my  followers  find  me  falter  here. 
Tis  rash  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  wait 
Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fate; 
And  if  my  plan  but  hold,  and  Fortune  smile. 
We'll  furnish  mourners  for  oiw  funeral  pile. 
Ay,   let    them    slumber — ^peaceful    be    their 

dreams!  [beams 

Mom  ne'er  awoke  them  with  such  brilliant 
As   kindle    high    to-night  (but   blow,    thou 

breeze!) 
To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seas. 


Now  to  Medora — Oh !  my  sinking  heart. 
Long  may  her  own  be  lighter  than  thou  an! 
Yet  was  I  brave— mean  boast  where  all  a 

brave! 
Even  insects  sting  for  aught  they  seek  to  sar 
This  common  courage  which  with  brutes  i 

share. 
That  owes  its  deadliest  efforts  to  despair, 
Small  merit  claims;  but  'twas  my  nobler  ho] 
To  teach  my  few  with  numbers  still  to  cope 
Long  have  I  led  them — not  to  vainly  bleed: 
No  medium  now — we  perish  or  succeed! 
So  let  it  be — it  irks  not  me  to  die; 
But  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot  fl; 
My  lot  hath  long  had  little  of  my  care. 
But  chafes  my  pride  thus  baffled  in  the  sntn 
Is  this  my  skill?  my  craft?  to  set  at  last 
Hope,  power,  and  life  upon  a  single  cast? 
Oh,  Fate! — accuse  thy  folly,  not  thy  fate; 
She  may  redeem  thee  still — nor  yet  too  late. 

xrv. 

Thus  with  himself  communion  held  he,  till 
He  reach'd  the  summit  of  his  tower-crown' 

hill: 
There  at  the  portal  paused — for  wild  and  so 
He  heard  those  accents  never  heard  too  oft;j 
Through  the  high  lattice  far  yet  sweet  they  moj 
And  these  the  notes  his  bird  of  beanty  song] 

"  Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  secret  dwells, 
Lonely  and  lost  to  light  forevermore. 

Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  sweOj 
Then  trembles  into  silence  as  before. 

"  There,  in  its  centre,  a  sepulchral  lamp 
Burns  the  slow  flame,  eternal, — but  unseei 

Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  dami 
Though  vain  its  ray  as  it  had  never  bcenJ 

**  Remember  me — Oh !  pass  not  thou  my  grai 
Without   one   thought  whose   relics  tbej 
recline: 

The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave 
Must  be  to  find  forgetfulness  in  thine. 

My  fondest — faintest — ^latest  accents  he 
Grief  for  the  dead  not  virtue  can  repro^ 
Then  give  me  all  I  ever  ask'd — a  tear, 
The  first — last — sole  reward    of  so  ml 
love!" 
He  pass'd  the  portal — cross'd  the  corridori 
And  reach'd  the  chamber  as  the  strain 


My  own  Medora! — sure  thy  song  is 

In  Conrad's  absence  wouldst  thou  hav^ 
Without  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay,  [gl 
Still  must  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  sool 


tray; 
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Still  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit. 
My  heart  unhushM — although  my  lips  were 

mute! 
Oh !  many  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  reclined, 
My  dreaming  fear  with  storms  hath  wing'd  the 

wind,  [sail 

And  deem'd  the  breath  that  gently  fann'd  thy 
The  nrormuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale; 
Though  soft,  it  seem*d  the  low  prophetic  dirge. 
That  moumM  thee  floating  on  the  savage  surge : 
Still  would  I  rise  to  rouse  the  beacon  fire, 
Lest  spies  less  true  should  let  the  blaze  expire; 
And  many  a  restless  hour  outwatch'd  each  star. 
And  morning  came — and  still  thou  wert  afar. 
Oh!  how  the  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew. 
And  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view. 
And  still  I  gazed  and  gazed — and  not  a  prow 
Was  granted  to  my  tears,  mv  truth,  my  vow! 
At  length  'twas  noon — I  hail'd  and  blest  the 

mast 
That  met  my  sight— 4t  near'd — Alas,  it  passM ! 
Another  came — O  God!  'twas  thine  at  last!  ' 
Would  that  those  days  were  over!  wilt  thou 

ne'er. 
My  Conrad,  learn  the  joys  of  peace  to  share? 
Sure  thou  hast  more  than  wealth,  and  many  a 

home 
As  bright  as  this  invites  us  not  to  roam : 
Thou  know'st  it  is  not  peril  that  I  fear, 
I  only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here; 
Then  not  for  mine,  but  that  far  dearer  life. 
Which  flies  fiom  love  and  languishes  for  strife — 
How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  still, 
Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will!" 

"  Yea,  strange  indeed — that  heart  hath  long 
been  changed;  [ed. 

Worm-like  'twas  trampled — adder-like  aveng- 
Withoat  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love, 
Aad  scarce  a  glimpse  of  mercy  from  above. 
Yet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  condemn. 
My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them. 
So  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwined, 
I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind; 
Yet  dread  not  this — the  proof  of  all  the  past 
Assures  the  future  that  my  love  will  last; 
Bat — O  Medora!  nerve  thy  gentler  heart: 
This  hour  again — but  not  for  long—  we  part." 
**  This  hour  we  part! — my  heart  foreboded  this ! 
Thus  ever  fade  my  fairy  dreams  of  bliss. 
This  hour — it  cannot  be — this  hour  away! 
Yon  bark  hath  hardly  anchor'd  in  the  bay: 
Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 
Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  anew : 
My  love!   thou  mock'st  my  weakness;   and 

would'st  steel 
My  breast  before  the  time  when  it  must  feel; 


But  trifle  now  no  more  with  my  distress. 
Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  than  bitterness. 
Be  silent,  Conrad! — dearest!  come  and  share 
The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare: 
Light  toil!  to  cull  and  dress  thy  frugal  fare! 
See,  I  have  pluck'd  the  fruit  that  promised  best. 
And  where  not  sure,  perplex'd,  but  pleased,  I 

guess'd 
At  such  as  seem'd  the  fairest :  thrice  the  hill 
My  steps  have  wound  to  try  the  coolest  rill; 
Yes !  thy  sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow. 
See  how  it  sparkles  in  its  vase  of  snow! 
The  grape's  gay  juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers; 
Thou  more  than  Moslem  when  the  cup  appears : 
Think  not  I  mean  to  chide — for  I  rejoice 
What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy  choice. 
But  come,  the  board  is  spread;  our  silver  lamp 
Is  trimm'd,  and  heeds  not  the  Sirocco's  damp. 
Then  shall  my  handmaids  while  the  time  along, 
And  join  with  me  the  dance,  or  wake  the  song; 
Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lov'st  to  hear. 
Shall  scftthe  or  lull : — or,  should  it  vex  thine  ear« 
We'll  turn  the  tale,  by  Ariosto  told. 
Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.* 
Why,  thou  wert  worse  than  he  who  broke  his 

vow  [now: 

To  that  lost  damsel,  shouldst  thou  leave  m« 
Or  even  that  traitor  chief— I've  seen  thee  smile, 
Whien  the  clear  sky  show'd  Ariadne's  Isle, 
Which  I  have  pointed  from  these  cliffs  the 

while: 
And  thus,  half  sportive,  half  in  fear,  I  said. 
Lest  time  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  than 

dread. 
Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  me  for  the  main: 
And  he  deceived  me — for— he  came  again!" 

*<  Again — again — and  oft  again,  my  love! 
If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  above. 
He  will  return — but  now  the  moments  bring 
The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing : 
The  why — the  where — what  boots  it  now  to 

tell?  [well! 

Since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word — fare- 
Yet  would  I  fain — did  time  allow — disclose — 
Fear  not — these  are  no  formidable  foes; 
And  here  shall  watch  a  more  than  wonted 

guard. 
For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prepared : 
Nor  be  thou  lonely — though  thy  lord's  away. 
Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee  stay ; 
And  this  thy  comfort — that  when  next  we  meet. 
Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet. 
List ! — 'tis  the  bugle  " — ^Juan  shrilly  blew— 
"One kiss — one  more — another — Oh!  Adieu!" 
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She  rose — she  sprung — she  clung  to  his  em- 
brace, 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face; 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye, 
^•Vhich  downcast  droop'd  in  tearless  agony. 
Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  his  arms, 
In  all  th^  wildness  of  dishevell'd  charms; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  full — that  feeling  seem'd  almost  unfelt! 
Hark — peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun! 
It  told  'twas  sunset,  and  he  cursed  that  sun. 
Again — again — that  form  he  madly  press'd! 
Which  mutely  clasp'd,  imploringly  caress'd.' 
A.nd  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  he  bore, 
One  moment  gazed,  as  if  to  gaze  no  more; 
Felt  that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
Kiss'd  her  cold  forehead — tum'd — is  Conrad 
gone? 

XV. 

"  And  is  he  gone?'* — on  sudden  solitude 
How  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude: 
*'  'Twas  but  an  instant  past,  and  here  hf  stood ! 
.  And   now  " — without  the  portal's  porch  she 

rush'd. 
And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gush'd ; 
Big,  bright,  and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell; 
But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send — "Farewelll" 
For  in  that  word — that  fatal  word — ^howe'er 
We  promise,  hope,  believe — there  breathes 

despair. 
O'er  every  feature  of  that  still,  pale  face, 
Had  sorrow  tix'd  what  time  can  ne'er  erase: 
The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 
Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 
Till — oh,  how  far ! — it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him. 
And  then  it  flow'd,  and  frenzied  seem'd  to 

swim,  [dew'd 

Through  those  lung,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes 
With  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renew'd. 
**  He's  gone!" — against  her  heart  that  hand  is 

driven,  [heaven ; 

Convulsed  and  quick — then  gently  raised  to 
She  look'd,  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main; 
The  white  sail  set — she  dared  not  look  again; 
But  tum'd  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate — 
"  It  is  no  dream— and  1  am  desolate!" 


From  crag  to  crag  descending,  swiftly  sped 
Stem  Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  turned  his 

head; 
But  shrunk  whene'er  the  windings  of  his  way 
Forced  on  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey, 
His  lone  but  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep. 
That  hail'd  him  first  when  homeward  from  the 

deep; 
And  she — the  dim  and  melancholy  star. 


Whose  ray  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  afar. 
On  her  he  must  not  gaze,  he  must  not  think. 
There   he  might  rest — but   on   Destruction's 

brink: 
Yet  once  almost  he  stopp'd,  and  nearly  gave 
His  fate  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave; 
But  no — it  must  not  be — a  worthy  chief 
May  melt,  but  not  betray  to  woman's  grief. 
He  sees  his  bark,  he  notes  how  fair  the  wind. 
And  sternly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind: 
Again  he  hurries  on;  and  as  he  hears 
The  clang  of  tumult  vibrate  on  his  ears. 
The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore. 
The  shout,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar; 
As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast. 
The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast. 
The  waving  kerchiefs  of  the  crowd  that  urge 
That  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge; 
And  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flag  aloft. 
He  marvell'd  how  his  heart  could  seem  so  soft. 
Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wildness  in  his  breast. 
He  feels  of  all  his  former  self  possest; 
He  bounds — he  flies — until  his  footsteps  reach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff,begins  the  beach. 
There   checks  his  speed;   but  pauses  less  to 

breathe 
The  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath, 
Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew; 
Nor  rush,  disturb'd  by  haste,  to  vulgar  view: 
For  well  had  Conrad  learn'd  to  curb  the  crowd. 
By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud. 
His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien. 
That  seems  to  shun  the  sight — and  awes  if  seen ; 
The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high-born  eye, 
That  checks  low  mirth  but  lacks  not  courtesy; 
All  these  he  wielded  to  command  assent; 
But  where  he  wish'd  to  win,  so  well  unbent. 
That  kindness  cancelled   fear  in   those  who 

heard. 
And  others'  gifts  show'd  mean  beside  hb  word, 
When  echo*d  to  the  heart  as  from  his  own 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone; 
But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood. 
He  cared  not  what  he  soften'd,  but  subdued; 
The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  made 
Him  value  less  who  loved — than  what  obey'd, 

XVII. 
Around  him  mustering  ranged  his  ready  guard. 
Before  him  Juan  stands — "Are  all  prepared?" 
"  They  are — nay,  more^-embark'd :  the  latest 

WaiU  but  my  chief "  [boat 

"  My  sword  and  my  capote." 
Soon  firmly  girded  on,  and  lightly  slung, 
His  belt  and  cloak  were  o'er  his  shoulders  flung; 
I"  Call  Pedro  here!" — He  comes — and  Conrad 
bends 
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With  all  the  courtesy  he  deign'd  his  friends: 
**  Receive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care, 
Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  graven  there ; 
D  luble  the  guard,  and  when  Anselmo's  bark 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark:  [shine 
In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun  shall 
On  our  return — till  then  all  peace  be  thine!" 
This  said,  his  brother  pirate's  hand  he  wrung, 
Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung. 
Flashed  the  dipt  oars,  and  sparkling  with  the 
stroke,  [broke; 

Around   the   waves*    phosphoric*   brightness 
They  gain  the  vessel — on  the  deck  he  stands — 
Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle — ply  the  busy  hands : 
He  marks  how  well  the  ship  her  helm  obeys, 
How  gallant  all  her  crew — and  deigns  to  praise. 
His  eyes  of  pride  to  young  Gonsalvo  turn — 
Why  doth  he  start,  and  inly  seem  to  mourn? 
Alas!  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower, 
And  live  a  moment  o'er  the  parting  hour; 
She — his  Medora — did  she  mark  the  prow? 
Ah !  never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now ! 
But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day — 


*By  niffht,  particularly  in  a  warm  latitude,  evenr 
Rroke  of  Uie  oar,  every  motion  of  the  boat  or  ship,  is  fi>U 
loved  by  a  alight  flash  like  sheet-lightning  fiom  the 


Again  he  mans  himself  and  turns  away; 
Down  to  the  cabin  with  Gonsalvo  bends, 
And  there  unfolds  his  plan — his  means — and 
ends;  [chart. 

Before  them  burns  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the 
And  all  that  speaks  and  aids  the  naval  art : 
They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate; 
To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late? 
Meantime  the  steady  ,breeze  serenely  blew, 
And  fast  and  falcon-like  the  vessel  flew; 
Pass'd  the  high  headlands  of  each  clustering 

isle. 
To  gain  their  port — long — long  ere  morning 

smile:  [bay 

And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  narrow 
Discovers  where  the  Pacha's  galleys  lay. 
Count  they  each  sail,  and   mark  how   there 

supine 
The  lights  in  vain  o'er  heedless  Moslems  shine. 
Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by. 
And  anchor'd  where  his  ambush  meant  to  lie; 
Screen'd  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape. 
That  rears  on  high  its  rude  fantastic  shape. 
Then  rose  his  band  to  duty — not  from  sleep— 
Equipp'd  for  deeds  alike  on  land  or  deep; 
While  lean'd  their  leader  o'er  the  fretting  flood, 
And  calmly  talk'd — and  yet  he  talk'd  of  blood  I 


CANTO    THE    SECOND. 


*  Cooosceste  i  dubiod  desiri?"— Dantb. 


Ix  Coron's  bay  floats  many  a  galley  light. 
Through  Coron's  lattices  the  lamps  are  bright, 
For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-night: 
A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come, 
W*hen  he  shall  drag  the  fetter'd  Rovers  home; 
This  hath  he  sworn  by  Alia  and  his  sword; 
And  faithful  to  his  firman  and  his  word. 
His  summon'd  prows  collect  along  the  coast. 
And  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud  the 

boast, 
Already  shared  the  captives  and  the  prize, 
Though  far  the  distant  foe  they  thus  despise; 
Tis  but  to  sail — no  doubt  to-morrow's  sun 
Win  see  the  Pirates  bound — their  haven  won! 
Meantime  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they  will. 
Nor  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kill. 
Though  all,  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and 

Mek 
To  flesh  their  glowing  valor  on  the  Greek; 
How  well  such  deed  becomes  the  turban'd 
To  bare  the  sabre's  edge  before  a  slave  1  [brave, 
Infest  his  dwelling — but  forbear  to  slay, 


Their  arms  are  strong,  yet  merciful  to-day. 
And  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they  may ! 
Unless  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow, 
To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 
Revel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  beguile. 
And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a  head  must  smile; 
For  Moslem  mouths   produce  their  choicest 

cheer, 
And  hoard  their  curses,  till  the  coast  is  cleai'. 


High  in  his  hall  reclines  the  turban'd  Seyd: 
Around — the  bearded  chiefs  he  came  to  lead. 
Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilafl" — 
Forbidden   draughts,  'tis   said,  he  dared   to 

quafl". 
Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  berry's  juice,* 
The  slaves  bear  round  for  rigid  Moslems'  use; 
The  long  chibouquesf  dissolving  cloud  supply. 
While  dance  the  Almasf  to  wild  minstrelsy. 
The  rising  morn  will  view  the  chiefs  embark; 


*  Coflce.  t  P^        ^  Dandng-girli. 
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But  waves  are  somewhat  treacherous  in  the 
And  revellers  may  more  securely  sleep    [dark ; 
On  silken  couch  than  o*er  the  rugged  deep; 
Feast  there  who  can — nor  combat  till  they 

must, 
And  less  to  conquest  than  to  Korans  trust; 
And  yet  the  numbers  crowded  in  his  host 
Might  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha's 

boast. 

III. 
With  cautious  reverence  from  the  outer  gate. 
Slow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to 

wait, 

Bows  his  bent  head,  his  hand  salutes  the  floor. 
Ere  yet  his  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  bore: 
**  A  captive  Dervise,  from  the  Pirate's  nest 
Escaped,  is  here — himself  would  tell  the  rest."* 
He  took  the  sign  from  Seyd's  assenting  eye, 
And  led  the  holy  man  in  silence  nigh. 
His  arms  were  folded  on  his  dark-green  vest. 
His  step  was  feeble,  and  his  look  deprest; 
Yet  worn  he  seem'd  of  hardship  more  Uian 

years,  [fears. 

And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  fix>m 
Vow'd  to  his  God — his  sable  locks  he  wore. 
And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o'er; 
Aroimd  his   form   his  loose  long  robe  was 

thrown,  [alone; 

And  wrapt  a  breast  bestow'd  on  Heaven 
Submissive,  yet  with  self-possession  mann'd, 
He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  scann'd; 
And  question  of  his  coming  fain  would  seek, 
Before  the  Pacha's  will  allow'd  to  speak. 

IV. 

*•  Whence  com'st  thou,  Dervise?" 

"  From  the  outlaw's  den, 

A  fugitive " 

"  Thy  capture  where  and  when?" 
«*  From  Scalanovo's  port  to  Scio's  isle. 
The  Saick  was  bound;  but  Allah  did  not  smile 
Upon   our  course — the  Moslem  merchant's 
gains  [chains. 

The  Rovers  won :  our  limbs  have  worn  their 
I  had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  t«  boast. 
Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I  lost: 
At  length  a  fisher's  humble  boat  by  night 


*  It  Km  been  objected  that  Connul's  enteriof  dis- 
guised as  a  spy  is  out  of  nature; — perhaps  sa  I  find 
something  not  unlike  it  in  liistory. 

"  Anxious  to  explore  with  his  own  e3rcs  the  state  of  the 
Vandals,  Majorian  ventured,  aAer  disguising  the  color 
of  his  hair,  to  vtstt  Carthage  in  the  character  of  his  own 
ambasndor;  and  Genseric  was  afterwards  mortified  by 
the  discovery  that  he  had  entertained  and  dismissed  the 
Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anecdote  may  be  re- 
jected as  u  improbable  fiction:  but  it  is  a  fiction  which 
would  not  have  been  imagined  unless  in  the  life  of  a 
hero."— OfitoN,  D*<Umt  andFrnil,  vol  vL,  p.  s8a 


Afforded  hope,  and  offer'd  chance  of  flight; 
I  seized  the  hour,  and  find  my  safety  here; 
With  thee — ^most  mighty  Pacha!  who  can  fear?" 

*'How  speed  the  outlaws?  stand  they  well 
prepared,  [guard? 

Their  plunder'd  wealth,  and  robber's  rock,  to 
Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation,  doom'd 
To  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  con- 
sumed?" 

"Pacha!  the  fetter'd  captive's  mourning  eye. 
That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  spy: 
I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar,  [shore; 
Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  from  the 
I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  sun  and  sky. 
Too  bright — too  blue — for  my  captivity; 
And  felt   that  all  which   Freedom's  bosom 

cheers. 
Must  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  tears. 
This  may'st  thou  judge,at  least,from  my  escape. 
They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril's  shape; 
Ebe  vainly  had  I  pray'd  or  sought  the  chance 
That  leads  me  here — if  eyed  with  vigilance: 
The  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly. 
May  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nigh. 
Pacha!  my  limbs  are  faint — and  nature  craves 
Food  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves: 
Permit  my  absence — peace  be  with  thee !  Peace 
With  all  arotmd ! — now  grant  repose — release." 

Stay,  Dervise !  I  have  more  to  question— stay, 
I  do  command  thee — sit — dost  hear?— obey! 
More  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shail 

bring; 

Thou  shalt  not  pine  where  all  are  banqusdng: 
The  supper  done — ^prepare  thee  to  reply. 
Clearly  and  full — I  love  not  mystery."   [man, 
'Twere  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pioos 
Who  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan; 
Nor  show'd  high  relish  for  a  banquet  prest. 
And  less  respect  for  every  fellow-guest. 
Twas  but  a  moment's  peevish  hectic  pass'd 
Along  his  cheek,  and  tranquillized  as  fast: 
He  sate  him  down  in  silence,  and  his  look 
Resumed  the  calmness  which  before  forsook: 
The  feast  was  usher'd  in,  but  sumptuous  fare 
He  shunn'd  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there. 
For  one  so  long  condemn'd  to  toil  and  fast, 
Methinks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast. 

"What  ails  thee,   Dervise?  eat— dost  thoa 

suppose 

This  feast  a  Christian's?  or  my  friends  thy  foes? 
Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt?  that  sacred 

pledge, 

Which,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge. 
Makes  even  contending  tribes  in  peace  owe. 
And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sigfatr* 
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"  Salt  seasons  dainties — and  my  food  is  still 
The  humblest  root,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill; 
And  my  stem  vow  and  order's*  laws  oppose 
To  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes : 
It  may  seem  strange — if  there  be  aught  to  dread, 
That  peril  rests  upon  my  single  head;  [throne. 
But  for  thy  sway — nay  more — thy  Sultan's 
I  taste  nor  bread  nor  banquet — save  alone; 
Infringed  our  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 
To  Mecca's  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage." 

«« Well — as  thou  wilt — ascetic  as  thou  art — 
One  question  answer;  then  in  peace  depart. 
How  many? — Ha!  it  cannot  sure  be  day? 
What  star — what  sun  is  bursting  on  the  bay? 
It  shines  a  lake  of  fire! — away — away! 
Ho!  treachery!  my  guards!  my  scimitar! 
The  galleys  feed  the  flames — and  I  afar! 
AccursM  Dervise! — these  thy  tidings — thou 
Some  villain    spy — seize — cleave  him — slay 
him  now!" 

Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light, 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appall'd  the  sight; 
Up  rose  that  Dervise — not  in  saintly  garb. 
But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 
Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away — 
Shone  his  mail'd  breast,  and  flash'd  his  sabre's 

ray!  [plume. 

His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  sabler 

gloom. 
Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite. 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight. 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high  and  torches  from  below; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  minglinf  yell — 
For  swords  began   to   clash  and  snouts  to 

swell — 
Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell! 
Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  flying  slaves 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  fiery  waves; 
Nought  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  angry  cry, 
7%/y  seize  that  Dervise! — seize  on  Zatanai!f 
He  saw  their  terror-— check'd  the  first  despair 
That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there, 
Since  far  too  early  and  too  well  obey'd. 
The  flame  was  kindled  ere  the  signsd  made; 
He  saw  their  terror — from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle — ^brief  the  blast — ^but  shrilly  blew: 
Tis  answer'd — "  Well  ye  speed,  my  gallant 

crew! 
Why  did  I  doubt  their  quicicness  oi  career, 
And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here?" 


*  The  denriies  are  in  collcgM,  andof  diffnreDt  orden, 
s  the  monks. 
tSstan. 


Sweeps  his  long  arm — that  sabre's  whirling 
Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay ;    [sway 
Completes  his  fury  what  their  fear  begun. 
And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 
The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread, 
And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  head : 
Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o'erwhelm'd  with  rage, 

surprise. 
Retreats  before  him,  though  he  still  defies.   * 
No  craven  he,  and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow. 
So  much  Confusion  magnifies  his  foe ! 
His  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight, 
He  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight;  * 
For  now  the  pirates  pass'd  the  Haram  gate, 
And  burst  within — and  it  were  death  to  wait; 
Where  wild  Amazement  shrieking — ^kneeling 

— throws 

The  sword  aside — in  vain — the  blood  o'erflows ! 
The  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within. 
Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 
Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  cries  for  life, 
Proclaim'd  how  well  he  did  the  work  of  strife. 
They  shout  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 
A  glutted  tiger  mangling  in  his  lair! 
But  short  their  greeting,  shorter  his  reply — 
*Tis  well — but  Seyd  escapes, — and  he  must  die : 
Much  hath  been  done,but  more  remains  to  do — 
Their  galleys  blaze — why  not  their  city  too?" 

V. 

Quick  at  the  word,  they  seized  him  each  a 

torch. 
And  fire  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch.    * 
A  stem  delight  was  fix'd  in  Conrad's  eye, 
But  sudden  sunk — for  on  his  ear  the  cry 
Of  women  struck,  and  like  the  deadly  knell 
Knock'd  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yell. 
"  Oh!  burst  the  Haram — wrong  not  on  your 

lives 
One  female  form;  remember — w^  have  wives. 
On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance  will  repay ; 
Man  is  our  foe,  and  such  'tis  ours  to  slay; 
But  still  we  spared — must  spare  the  weaker 

prey. 
Oh!  I  forgot — but  Heaven  will  not  forgive 
If  at  my  word  the  helpless  cease  to  live; 
Follow  who  will — I  go— we  yet  have  time 
Our  souls  to  lighten  of  at  least  a  crime." 
He  climbs  the  crackling  stair — he  bursts  the 

door. 
Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the  floor ; 
His  breath  choked  gasping  with  the  volumed 

smoke,  


*  A  common  and  not  very  novel  effect  of  Mussulman 
anger.  Set PHnct Bt^enrs Mfmcirt,  p^c  94,  "The 
Seraakier  received  a  wound  on  the  thigh ;  he  plucked  up 
his  beard  by  the  toots,  because  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
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But  still  from  room  to  room  his  way  he  broke. 
They  search — they  find — they  save:  with  lusty 

arms 
Each  bears  a  prize  of  unregarded  charms; 
Calm  their  loud  fears;  sustain  their  sinking 

frames 
With  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims: 
So  well  could  Conrad  tame  their  fiercest  mood, 
And  check  the  very  hands  with  gore  imbued. 
But  who  is  she  whom  Conrad's  arms  convey 
From  reeking  pile  and  combat's  wreck  away? 
Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed? 
The  Haram  queen — but  still  the  slave  of  Seyd? 

VI. 

Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnare,* 
Few  words  to  reassure  the  trembling  fair;  [war, 
For  in  that  pause  compassion  snatch'd  from 
The  foe  before  retiring,  fast  and  far. 
With  wonder  saw  their  footsteps  impursued, 
P'irst  slowlier  fled — then  rallied — then  with 
stood.  [few. 

This  Seyd  perceives,  then  first  perceives  how 
Compared  with  his,  the  Corsair's  roving  crew. 
And  blushes  o'er  his  error,  as  he  eyes 
The  ruin  wrought  by  panic  and  surprise. 
Alia  il  Alia!  Vengeance  swells  the  cry — 
Shame  mounts  to  rage  that  must  atone  or  die! 
And  flame  for  flame  and  blood  for  blood  must 

tell, 

The  tide  of  triumph  ebbs  that  flow'd  too  well — 
When  wrath  returns  to  renovated  strife,  [life. 
And  those  who  fought  for  conquest  strike  for 
Conrad  beheld  the  danger — he  beheld 
His  followers  faint  by  freshening  foes  repell'd ! 
**  One  effort — one — to  break  the  circling  host !" 
They  form  —  unite  —  charge  —  waver  —  all  is 
Within  a  narrower  ring  compress'd,beset,  [lost ! 
Hopeless,  not  heartless,  strive  and  struggle 

yet — 
Ah !  now  they  fight  in  firmest  file  no  more, 
Hemm'd  in — cut  off — cleft  down — and  tram- 
pled o'er. 
But  each  strikes  singly,  silently,  and  home. 
And  sinks  outwearied  rather  than  o'ercome. 
His   last  faint  quittance  rendering  with  his 

breath, 
Till  the  blade  glimmers  in  the  grasp  of  death! 

VII. 

But  first,  ere  came  the  rallying  host  to  blows. 
And  rank  to  rank  and  hand  to  hand  oppose, 
Gulnare  and  all  her  Haram  handmaids  freed, 
Safe  in  the  dome  of  •ne  who  held  their  creed. 
By  Conrad's  mandate  safely  were  bestow'd. 


*  Gulnare,  a  female  name.    It  means,  UteraUy,  the 
flower  of  the  pom^ranate. 


And  dried  those  tears  for  life  and  fame  that 

flow'd: 
And  when  that  dark -eyed  lady,  young  Gulnare, 
Recall'd  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  de- 
Much  did  she  marvel  o'er  the  courtesy  [spair. 
That  smooth'd  his  accents;  soften'd  in  his  eye: 
'Twas  strange — that  robber  thus  with  gore  be- 

dew'd 
Seem'd  gentler  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 
The  Pacha  woo'd  as  if  he  deem'd  the  slave 
Must  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave : 
The  Corsair  vow'd  protection,  sooth'd  affright. 
As  if  his  homage  were  a  woman's  right,  [vain : 
**  The  wish  is  wrong — nay,  worse  for  female — 
Yet  much  I  long  to  view  that  chief  again; 
If  but  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  forgot. 
The  life  my  loving  lord  remember'd  not!" 

VIII. 

And  him  she  saw  where   thickest   carnage 

spread, 
But  gather'd  breathing  from  the  happier  dead; 
Far  from  his  band,  and  battling  with  a  host 
That  deem  right  dearly  won  the  field  he  lost, 
Fell'd— bleeding— -baffled  of   the    death    he 

sought. 
And  snatch'd  to  expiate  all  the  ills  he  wrought ; 
Preserved  to  linger  and  to  live  in  vain,  fpain, 
While  Vengeance  ponder'd  o'er  new  plans  of 
And   sUnch'd  the  blood   she   saves  to  shed 

again — 

But  drop  by  drop,  for  Seyd's  unglutted  eye 
Would  doom  him  ever  dying — ne'er  to  die! 
Can  this  be  he?  triumphant  late  she  saw. 
When  his  red  hand's  wild  gesture  waved,  a  law ! 
Tis  he  indeed— disarm'd,  but  undeprcst. 
His  sole  regret  the  life  he  still  possest; 
His  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that 

will,  [could  kilL 

Which  would  have  kiss'd  the  hand  that  then 
Oh,  were  there  none,  of  all  the  many  given. 
To  send  his  soul — he  scarcely  ask'd  to  heaven! 
Must  he  alone  of  all  retain  his  breath,  [death? 
Who  more  than  all  had  striven  and  struck  for 
He  deeply  felt — what  mortal  hearts  must  feel. 
When   thus  reversed   on   faithless  Fortune's 

wheel. 

For  crimes  committed,  and  the  victor's  threat 
Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt. 
He  deeply,  darkly  felt;  but  evil  pride 
That  led  to  perpetrate,  now  nerves  to  hide. 
Still  in  his  stem  and  self-collected  mien 
A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen, 
Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiffening 

wound. 
But  few  that  saw — so  calmly  gazed  around: 
Though  the  far-shouting  of^the  distant  crowd. 
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Their  tremors  o'er,  rose  insolently  loud, 
The  better  warriors  who  beheld  him  near, 
Insulted  not  the  foe  who  taught  them  fear; 
And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led. 
In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. 

IX. 

The  Leech  was  sent — but  not  in  mercy — there, 
To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear; 
He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain, 
And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain : 
To-morrow — yea — to-morrow's  evening  suii 
Will  sinking  see  impalement's  pangs  begun, 
And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  morn 
Behold  how  well  or  ill  those  pangs  are  borne. 
Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  the  worst. 
Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst, 
That  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake. 
While  famish'd  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 
"Oh!  water — water!" — smiling  Hate  denies 
The  victim's  prayer;  for  if  he  drinks,  he  dies. 
This  was  his  doom; — the  Leech,  the  guard, 

were  gone. 
And  left  proud  Conrad  fetter'd  and  alone. 


Twere  vain  to  paint  to  what  his  feelings  grew — 
It  even  were  doubtful  if  their  victim  knew. 
There  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind. 
When  all  its  elements  convulsed,  combined. 
Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force. 
And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Remorse — 
That  juggling  fiend — who  never  spake  before — 
But  cries,  *'  1  warn'd  thee!"  when  the  deed  is 

o'er. 
Vain  voice!  the  spirit  burning  but  unbent. 
May  writhe — rebel — the  weak  alone  repent! 
Even  in  that  lonely  hour  when  most  it  feels. 
And  to  itself,  all — all  that  self  reveals. 
No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 
That  leaves  the  rest,  as  once,  unseen,  un- 
sought; 
But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews, 
All  rushing  through  tlieir  thousand  avenues. 
Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  love's  regret, 
Endanger'd  glory,  life  itself  beset; 
The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 
'Gainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our 

fate; 
The  hopeless  past,  the  hasting  future  driven 
Too  quickly  on  to  guess  of  hell  or  heaven; 
Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remem 

ber'd  not 
So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne'er  forgot; 
Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time. 
But  now  to  stem  reflection  each  a  crime; 
The  withering  sense  of  evil  unrtveal'd. 


Not   cankering   less   because   the  more  con- 

ceal'd — 

All,  in  a  word,  from  which  all  eyes  must  start, 
That  opening  sepulchre — the  naked  heart 
Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake. 
To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul — and  break. 
Ay,  Pride  can  veil,  and  Courage  brave  it  all. 
All — all — before — beyond — the  deadliest  fall. 
Each  hath  some  fear,  and  he  who  least  betrays. 
The  only  hypocrite  deserving  praise : 
Not  the  loud  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and 

flies; 

But  he  who  looks  on  death — and  silent  dies: 
So  steel'd  by  pondering  o'er  his  far  career. 
He   half-way  meets  him   should   he  menace 

near! 

XI. 
In  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower 
Sate  Conrad,  fetter'd  in  the  Pacha's  power. 
His  palace  perish'd  in  the  flame — this  fort 
Contain'd  at  once  his  captive  and  his  court. 
Not  much  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence  blame. 
His   foe,  if  vanquish'd,  had  but  shared  the 

same: — 

Alone  he  sate — in  solitude  had  scann'd 
His  guilty  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  mann'd ; 
One  thought  alone  he  could  not — dared  not 

meet — 

**  Oh,  how  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet?" 
Then-— only    then — his    clanking    hands    he 

raised. 
And  strain'd  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he 

gazed ;  [relief, 

But  soon  he  found-— or  feig^'d — or  dream'd 
And  smiled  in  self-derision  of  his  grief. 
**And  now  come  torture  when  it  will — or  may. 
More  need  of  rest  to  nerve  me  for  the  day!" 
This  said,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept, 
And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  slept. 
Twas  hardly  midnight  when  that  fray  begun. 
For  Conrad's  plans  matured,  at  once  were 

done  : 

And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time. 
She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 
One    hour    beheld    him    since  the    tide    he 

stemm'd —  [condemn'd — 

Disguised,  discovered, — conquering, — ta'en, — 
A  chief  on  land,  an  outlaw  on  the  deep — 
Destroying, — saving, — prison'd, — and  asleep ! 

XII. 
He  slept  in  calmest  seeming,  for  his  breath 
Was  hush'd  so  deep — Ah!  happy  if  in  death! 
He  slept — Who  o'er  his  placid  slumber  bends? 
His  foes  are  gone,  and  here  he  hath  no  friends ; 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace? 
No,  'tis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face  I 
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Its  white  arm  raised  a  lamp — yet  gently  hid. 
Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain, 
And  once  unclosed — but  once  may  close  again. 
That  form  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair, 
And  auburn  waves  of  gemm*d  and  braided  hair; 
With  shape  of  fairy  lightness — naked  foot, 
That  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as 

mute—  [it  there? 

Through  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came 
Ah!  rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare? 
Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gulnare! 
She  could  not  sleep — and  while  the  Pacha's 

rest 
In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-guest. 
She  left  his  side — his  signet-ring  she  bore, 
Which  ofi  in  sport  adom'd  her  hand  before — 
And  with  it,  scarcely  question'd,  won  her  way 
Through  drowsy  guards  that  must  that  sign 

obey.  [blows, 

Worn  out  with  toil,  and  tired  with  changing 
Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose; 
And  chill  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door. 
They  stretch  their  listless  limbs,  and  watch  no 

more: 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet-ring, 
Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 

xm. 
She  gazed  in  wonder:  "  Can  he  calmly  sleep, 
While  other  eyes  his  fall  or  ravage  weep? 
And  mine  in  restlessness  are  wandering  here — 
What  sudden  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear? 
True — 'tis  to  him  my  life,  and  more,  I  owe. 
And  me  and  mine  he  spared  from  worse  than 
woe;  [breaks — 

'Tis    late    to    think — but  soft — his  slumber 
How  heavily  he  sighs! — he  starts — awakes!" 

He  raised  his  head; — ^and  dazzled  with  the 
His  eye  seemed  dubious  if  it  saw  aright:  [light. 
He  moved  his  hand — the  grating  of  his  chain 
Too  harshly  told  him  that  he  lived  again. 
"  What  is  that  form?  if  not  a  shape  of  air, 
Methinks,  my  jailor's  face  shows  wondrous 
fair!" 

*  *  Pirate !  thou  know'st  me  not : — ^but  I  am  one. 
Grateful  for  deeds  thou  hast  too  rarely  done 
Look  on  me — and  remember  her  thy  hand 
Snatch'd  from  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearful 

band.  [why- 

I  come  through  darkness — and  I  scarce  know 
Yet  not  to  hurt — 1  would  not  see  thee  die." 
<*  If  so,  kind  lady!  thine  the  only  eye 
That  would  not  here  in  that  gay  hope  delight 
Theirs  is  the  chance^~and  let  them  use  their 

right. 


But  still  I  thank  their  courtesy  or  thine, 
That  WQuId  confess  me  at  so  fair  a  shrine!" 

Strange  though  it  seem, — ^yet  with  extremest 

grief 
Is  link'd  a  mirth — ^it  doth  not  bring  relief^ 
That  playfulness  of  Sorrow  ne'er  beguiles, 
And  smiles  in  bitterness — but  still  it  smiles; 
And  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best, 
Till  even  the  scaffold*  echoes  with  their  jest! 
Yet  not  the  joy  to  which  it  seems  akin — 
It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 
Whate'er  it  was  that  flash'd  on  Conrad,  now 
A  laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow: 
And  these  his  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth, 
As  if  the  last  he  could  enjoy  on  earth ; 
Yet  'gainst  his  nature — for  through  that  short 

life,  [strife. 

Few  thoughts  had  he  to  spare  from  gloom  and 

XIV. 

Corsair!  thy  doom  is  named — ^but  I  hare 
To  soothe  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour,  [power 
Thee  would  I  spare — nay  more — would  save 

thee  now,  [allow; 

But  this — time — hope — nor  even  thy  strength 
But  all  I  can,  I  will:  at  least  delay 
The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 
More  now  were  ruin— even  thyself  were  loth 
The  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to 

both." 

Yes! — loth  indeed : — my  soul  is  nerved  to  ail, 
Or  fall'n  too  low  to  fear  a  further  fall : 
Tempt  not  thyself  with  peril — me  with  hope 
Of  flight  from  foes  with  whom  I  could  not  cope*. 
Unfit  to  vanquish — shall  I  meanly  fly. 
The  one  of  all  my  band  that  would  not  die? 
Yet  there  is  one — to  whom  my  memory  clings, 
Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  softness  springs. 
My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod       [God! 
W  ere  these — my  bark,  my  sword,  my  love,  my 
The  last  I  left  in  youth — He  leaves  me  now— 
And  Man  but  works  His  will  to  lay  me  low. 
I  have  no  thought  to  mock  His  throne  with 

prayer 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair; 
It  is  enough — I  breathe — and  I  can  bear. 
My  sword  is  shaken  from  the  worthless  hand 
That  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a  brand; 
My  bark  is  sunk  or  captive — but  my  love — 


*  la  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  instance,  on  dte  acalfeld. 
and  Anne  Boleyn  In  the  Tower,  when,  graqiing  herned. 
she  remarked  that  it  "  was  too  slender  to  trouble  the 
headsman  much."  Diiring  one  part  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, it  became  a  fashion  to  leave  some  ^mat  as  a  kgacj; 
and  the  quantity  of  facetious  last  words  nokcn  darisf 
that  period  wouid  fann  a  melaacholy  je»-DOok  of  a  cca- 
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For  her  in  sooth  my  voice  would  mount  above : 
Oh !  she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind — 
And  this  will  break  a  heart  so  more  than  kind, 
And  blight  a  form — till  thine  appeared, Gulnare, 
Mine  eye  ne*er  ask'd  if  others  were  so  fair." 

"Thou  lov'st  another  then? — but  what  to  me 
Is  this? — 'tis  nothing — nothing  e'er  can  be: 
But  yet — thou  lov*st — and— oh!  I  envy  those 
Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose. 
Who    never    feel  the  void — the    wandering 
thought  [wrought." 

That  sighs  o*er  visions — such  as  mine  hath 

«  Lady,  methought  thy  love  was  his,  for  whom 
This  arm  redeemed  thee  from  a  fiery  tomb." 

"  My  love  stem  Seyd'sl   Oh— No— No— not 
my  love:  [strove 

Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once 
To  meet  his  passion — but  it  would  not  be.' 
I  felt — I  feel— love  dwells  with — with  the  free. 
I  am  a  slave,  a  favor'd  slave  at  best. 
To  share  his  splendor,  and  seem  very  blest! 
Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo. 
Of— *Dcst  thou  love?*  and  burn  to  answer, 
Oh !  hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain,    [*  No ! ' 
And  struggle  not  to  feel  averse  in  vain; 
But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear, 
And  hide  from  one — perhaps  another  there. 
He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not — nor  withhold — 
Its  pulse  nor  check'd,  nor  quicken'd — calmly 

cold: 
And  when  resigned,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 
From  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 
No  warmth  these  lips  return  by  his  imprest. 
And  chilPd  remembrance  shudders  o'er  the  rest. 
Yes — had  I  ever  proved  that  passion's  leal. 
The  change  to  hatred  were  ^\.  least  to  feel; 
But  still  he  goes  unmourn'd,  returns  unsought, 
And    oft    when    present  —  absent   from  my 

thought. 
Or  when  reflection  comes — and  come  it  must — 
I  fear  that  henceforth  'twill  but  bring  disgust: 
I  am  his  slave — but,  in  despite  of  pride, 
Twere  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 


Oh !  that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease; 
Or  seek  another  and  give  mine  release — 
But  yesterday — I  could  have  said,  to  peace! 
Yes — if  unwonted  fondness  now  1  feign, 
Remember,  captive,  'tis  to  break  thy  chain; 
Repay  the  life  that  to  thy  hand  I  owe; 
To  give  thee  back  to  all  endear'd  below. 
Who  share  such  love  as  I  can  never  know. 
Farewell — mom  breaks  and  I  must  now  away: 
*Twill  cost  me  dear — but  dread  no  death  to- 
day !" 

XV. 

She  press'd  his  fetter'd  fingers  to  her  heart. 
And  bow'd  her  head,  and  tum'd  her  to  depart. 
And  noiseless  as  a  lovely  dream  is  gone. 
And  was  she  here?  and  is  he  now  alone? 
What  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o'er  his 

chain? 
The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  others'  pain. 
That  starts  at  once — bright — pure — from  Pity's 
Already  polish'd  by  the  hand  divine!     [mine. 

Oh!  too  convincing — dangerously  dear — 
In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear! 
That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield, 
To  save,  subdue — at  once  her  spear  and  shield : 
Avoid  it — Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs, 
Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hers! 
What  lost  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly? 
The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 
Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven ; 
By  this — how  many  lose  not  earth — but  heaven'. 
Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe. 
And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton's  woe ! 

XVI. 

Tis  mora — and  o'er  his  alter'd  features  play 
The  beams — without  the  hope  of  yesterday. 
What  shall  he  be  ere  night?  perchance  a  thing 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing: 
By  his  closed  eye  unheeded  and  unfelt, 
While  sets  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  melt, 
Chill,  wet,  and  misty  round  each  stiffen'd  limb. 
Refreshing  earth — reviving  all  but  him! 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 

'Come  vedi— ancor  noo  m'abbaiidona."— Damtb. 


Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run,* 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun ; 


*  The  opening  lines,  as  fiu:  as  section  li.,  have*  per- 
haps. Uule  Dttsmeas  here,  and  >Rrere  annexed  to  an  un- 
pubBahed  (though  printed)  poem,  [**  The  Curse  of  Min- 
erva'H:  out  they  were  written  on  the  spot,  in  the 
Spring  of  x8iz,  and — ^I  scarce  know  why>^e  reader 
aiust  excuse  Uietr  appearance  here — if  he  can. 


Not,  as  in  Northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light! 
O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 
Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
On  cold  iEgina's  rock,  and  Idra's  Isle, 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile; 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine. 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
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Descending  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More    deeply   purpled   meet    his    mellowing 

glance, 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of 

heaven ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep. 
Behind  bis  Delphian  cliiT  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve  his  palest  beam  he  cast. 
When — Athens!    here  thy  Wisest  look'd  his 

last. 
How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray. 
That  closed  their  murder'd  sage's*  latest  day! 
Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill — 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still; 
hut  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes. 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes: 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour. 
The  land  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before; 
But  ere  he  sank  below  Cithoeron's  head, 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quafPd — the  spirit  fled. 
The  soul  of  him  who  scom'd  to  fear  or  fly — 
Who  lived  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die ! 

But  lo!  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain, 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign.f 
No  murky  vapor,  herald  of  the  storm. 
Hides  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form: 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams 

play. 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 
And,  bright  around  witb  quivering  beams  be- 
set. 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret: 
The  groves  of  olive  scaiter'd  dark  and  wide 
Where  meek  Cephisus  pours  his  scanty  tide. 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  (jay  kiosk, { 
And,  dun  and  sombre  'mid  the  holy  calm, 
Near  Theseus'  fane  yon  solitary  palm. 
All  tinged  with  var»ed  hues,  arrest  the  eye — 
\nd  dull  vyerehis  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by. 

•\gain  the  iCgean,  heard  no  more  afar, 
•^ulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war; 
Again  his  wave.«  in  milder  tints  unfold 


*  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sun 
set  (the  hour  of  execution),  not%vith8tanding  the  en- 
treaties of  his  disciples  to  wait  till  the  tun  went  down. 

t  llie  twil^ht  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  in  our 
own  country  ;  the  days  in  winter  are  koger.  but  summer 
of  les  duration. 

1 1  he  kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer-house ;  the  palm  Is 
without  the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  £u-  from  the 
temple  of  llieseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall 
intervenes.  Cephisus'  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and 
Uissus  has  no  stream  at  aU. 


Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle. 
That  frown — where   gentler   ocean  seems  to 
smile. 

U. 

Not  now  my  theme — why  turn  my  thoughts  to 
Oh  I  who  can  look  along  diy  native  sea ,   [  tbee  ? 
Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whate'er  the  tale. 
So  much  its  magic  must  o'er  all  prevail  ? 
Who  that  beheld  that  Sun  upon  thee  set, 
Fair  Athens!  could  thine  evening  face  forget? 
Not  he — whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance 

frees. 
Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclades! 
Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain. 
His  Corsair's  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain — 
Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thine  again! 


The  Sun  hath  sunk — and,  darkerthan  the  night. 
Sinks  with  its  beam  upon  the  beacon  height 
Medora's   heart — the   third   day's   come   and 

gone —  [one ! 

With  it   he  comes  not — sends  not — faithless 
The  wind  was  fair  though  light;  and  storms 

were  none. 
Last  eve  Anselmo's  bark  retum'd,  and  yet 
His  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met!    [tale 
Though  wild,  as  now,  far  different  were  the 
Had  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 

The  night-breeze  freshens — she  that  day  had 

pass'd 
In  watching  all  that  Hope  proclaim'd  a  mast; 
Sadly  she  sate  on  high — Impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footsteps  to  the  midnight  shore. 
And  there  she  wander'd,  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  dash'd  her  garments  oft.  and  warn'd  away : 
She  saw  not,  felt  not  this — nor  dared  depart, 
Nor  deem'd  it  cold — her  chill  was  at  her  heart; 
Till  grew  such  certainty  from  that  suspense — 
His  very  sight  had  shock'd  from  life  or  sense! 

It  came  at  last — a  sad  and  shatter'd  boat. 
Whose  inmates  first  beheld  whom  first  they 

sought ;  [few — 

Some  bleeding — all  most  wretched — these  .the 
Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped — this  all  they 

knew. 

In  silence,  darkling,  each  appear'd  to  wait 
His  fellow's  mournful  guess  at  Conrad's  fate: 
Something  they  would  have  said;  but  seem'd 
To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora's  ear.  [to  fear 
She  saw  at  once,  yet  sank  not — trembled  not — 
Beneath  that  grief,  that  loneliness  of  lot. 
Within  that  meek  fair  form,  were  feelings  high. 
That  deem'd  not,  till  they  fouiMl  their  jenergy. 
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While  yet  was  hope,  they  soften*d,  flutter*d, 

wept — 
All  lost — that  soilness  died  not — ^but  it  slept; 
And  o'er  its  slumber  rose  that  Strength  which 

said,  [dread." 

«<  With  nothing  left  to  love,  there's  nought  to 
Tis  more  than  nature's — like  the  burning  might 
Delirium  gathers  from  the  fever's  height. 

*•  Silent  you  stand — nor  would  I  hear  you  tell 
What — speak  not — breathe  not — for  I  know  it 
Yet  would  1  ask — almost  my  lip  denies  fwell — 
The — quick  your  answer — tell  me  where  he 
lies." 

"  Lady  I  we  know  not — scarce  with  life  we  fled ; 

But  here  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead: 

He  saw  him  bound;  and  bleeding — but  alive." 

She  heard  no  further — 'twas  in  vain  to  strive — 
So  throbb'd  each  vein — each  thought — till  then 

withstood;  [dued: 

Her  own  dark  soul — ^these  words  at  once  sub- 
She  totters — falls — and  senseless  had  the  wave 
Perchance  but  snatch'd  her  from  another  grave ; 
But  that  with  hands  though  rude,  yet  weeping 

eyes. 
They  yield  such  aid  as  Pity's  haste  supplies 
Dash  o'er  her  death-like  cheek  the  ocean  dew, 
Raise — fan — sustain — till  life  returns  anew; 
Awake  her  handmaids,  with  the  matrons  leave 
That  fainting  form  o'er  which  they  gaze  and 
Then  seek  Anselmo's  cavern,  to  report  [grieve ; 
The  tale  too  tedious — when  the  triumph  short 


In  that  wild  council,  words  wax'd  warm  and 

strange. 
With  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge; 
All,  save  repose  or  flight:  still  lingering  there 
Breathed  Conrad's  spirit,  and  forbade  despair : 
Whate'er  his  fate — the  breasts  he  form'd  and 

led. 
Will  save  him  living,  or  appease  him  dead. 
Woe  to  his  foes!  there  yet  survive  a  few. 
Whose  deeds  are  daring  as  their  hearts  are  true. 


Within  the  Haram's  secret  chamber  sate  [fate. 
Stem  Seyd,  still  pondering  o'er  his  Captive's 
His  thoughts  on  love  and  hate  alternate  dwell, 
Now  with  Gulnare,  and  now  in  Conrad's  cell ; 
Here  at  his  feet  the  lovely  slave  reclined 
Surveys  his  brow — would  soothe  his  gloom  of 

mind; 
While  many  an  anxious  glance  her  large  dark 

eye 
Sends  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy. 


His  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads,* 
But  inly  views  his  victim  as  he  bleeds. 
**  Pacha!  the  day  is  thine;  and  on  thy  crest 
Sits  Triumph — Conrad  taken — fall'n  the  rest! 
His  doom  is  fix'd — he  dies:  and  well  his  fate 
Was  eam'd — yet  much  too  worthless  for  thy 

hate; 

Methinks,  a  short  release,  for  ransom  told 
With  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold : 
Report  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate-hoard — 
Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  were  the  lord! 
While  baffled,  weaken'd  by  this  fatal  fray — 
Watch'd — follow'd — he  were  then  an   easier 

prey; 

But  once  cut  off — the  remnant  of  his  band 
Embark  their  wealth,  and  seek  a  safer  strand." 

*  Gulnare! — if  for  each  drop  of  blood  a  gem 
Were  offer'd  rich  as  Stamboul's  diadem; 
If  for  each  hair  of  his  a  massy  mine 
Of  virgin  ore  should  supplicating  shine; 
If  all  our  Arab  tales  divulge  or  dream  [deem ! 
Of  wealth  were  here — that  gold  should  not  re- 
It  had  not  now  redeem'd  a  single  hour 
But  that  I  know  him  fetter'd  in  my  power; 
And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  I  ponder  still 
On  pangs  that  longest  rack,  and  latest  kill." 

*'  Nay,  Seyd ! — I  seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage, 
Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage; 
My  thoughts  were  only  to  secure  for  thee 
His  riches — thus  released,  he  were  not  free; 
Disabled,  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  band, 
His  capture  could  but  wait  thy  first  command." 

«*  His  capture  could! — and  shall  I  then  resign 
One  day  to  him — the  wretch  already  mine? 
Release  my  foe! — at  whose  remonstrance? — 
Fair  suitor! — to  thy  virtuous  gratitude,  [thine! 
That  thus  repays  this  Giaour's  relenting  mood, 
Which  thee  and  thine  alone  of  all  could  spare. 
No  doubt — ^regardless  if  the  prize  were  fair. 
My  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  due — now  hear! 
I  have  a  counsel  for  thy  gentler  ear: 
I  do  mistrust  thee,  woman !  and  each  word 
Of  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  Suspicion  heard. 
Borne  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  yon  Serai — 
Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly? 
Thou   need'st   not    answer — thy   confession 

speaks. 
Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks; 
Then,  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee,  and  beware! 
'Tis  not  his  life  alone  may  claim  such  care! 
Another  word  and — nay — I  need  no  more. 
Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore  [no — 
Thee  from  the  flames,  which  better  far — but 

•  The  Comboloio,  or  Mahometan  rosary.    The  beads 
are  in  number  ntoety-oine.      ^c\cs\c> 
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I  then  had  mournM  thee  with  a  lover's  woe — 
Now,  'tis  thy  lord  that  warns — deceitful  thing  1 
Know'st  thou  that  I  can  clip  thy  wanton  wing? 
In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe: 
Look  to  thyself,  nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe!" 
He  rose — and  slowly,  sternly  thence  withdrew. 
Rage  in  his  eye  and  threats  in  his  adieu: 
Ahl  little  reck'd  that  chief  of  womanhood — 
Which  frowns  ne'er  quell'd,  nor  menaces  sub- 
dued; 
And  little  deem'd  he  what  thy  heart,  Gulnare, 
When   soft  could  feel,   and  when  incensed 

could  dare. 
His  doubts  appear'd  to  wrong — nor  yet  she 
knew  [grew — 

How  deep  the  root  from  whence  compassion 
She  was  a  slave — from  such  may  captives  claim 
A  fellow-feeling,  differing  but  in  name; 
Still  half-unconscious — heedless  of  his  wrath. 
Again  she  ventured  on  the  dangerous  path. 
Again  his  rage  repell'd — until  arose  [woes! 
That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  woman's 

VI. 

Meanwhile  long,  anxious,  weary,  still  the  same 
Roll'd  day  and  night — his  soul  could  terror 

tame — 
This  fearful  interval  of  doubt  and  dread. 
When  every  hour  might  doom  him  worse  than 

dead. 
When  every  step  that  echo'd  by  the  gate 
Might  entering  lead  where  axe  and  stake  await ; 
When  every  voice  that  grated  on  his  ear 
Might  be  the  last  that  he  could  ever  hear; 
Could  terror  tame — that  spirit  stem  and  high 
Had  proved  unwilling  as  unfit  to  die; 
*Twas  worn — perhaps  decay'd — yet  silent  bore 
That  conflict  deadlier  far  than  all  before; 
The  heat  of  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale. 
Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to  quail ; 
But  bound  and  fix'd  in  fetter'd  solitude. 
To  pine,  the  prey  of  every  changing  mood; 
To  gaze  on  ^ine  own  heart,  and  meditate 
Irrevocable  faults,  and  coming  fate — 
Too  late  the  last  to  shun — the  first  to  mend — 
To  count  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end. 
With  not  a  friend  to  animate,  and  tell 
To  other  ears  that  death  became  thee  well; 
Around  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie. 
And  blot  life's  latest  scene  with  calunmy; 
Before  thee  tortures,  which  the  soul  can  dare. 
Yet  doubts  how  well  the  shrinking  flesh  may 

bear; 
But  deeply  feels  a  single  cry  would  shame. 
To  valor's  praise  thy  last  and  dearest  claim; 
The  life  thou  leav'st  below  denied  above 
By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love; 


And  more  than  doubtful  paradise — thy  heaven 
Of  earthly  hope — thy  loved  one  from  thee  riven. 
Such  were  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sus- 
tain. 

And  govern  pangs  surpassing  mortal  pain : 
And  those  sustain'd  he — boots  it  well  or  ill? 
Since  not  to  sink  beneath,  is  something  still! 

vn. 

The  first  day  pass'd — he  saw  not  her — Gul- 
nare—  [there; 
The  second — third — and  still  she  came  not 
But  what  her  words  avouch'd,  her  charms  had 
Or  else  he  had  not  seen  another  sun.  [done. 
The  fourth  day  roll'd  along,  and  with  the  night 
Came  storm  and  darkness  in  their  mingling 

might: 
Oh !  how  he  listen'd  to  the  rushing  deep. 
That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep; 
And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent. 
Roused  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element! 
Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave, 
And  loved  its  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave; 
And  now  its  dashing  echo'd  on  his  ear, 
A  long  known  voice — alas,  too  vainly  near! 
Loud  sung  the  wind  above;  and,  doubly  loud. 
Shook  o'er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder-cloud; 
And  flash'd  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bar. 
To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star : 
Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragg'd  his 

chain. 
And  hoped  that  peril  might  not  prove  in  vain. 
He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pray'd 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made : 
His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike — 
The  storm  roll'd  onward,  and   disdain'd  to 

strike; 
Its  peal  wax'd  Winter — ceased — ^he  felt  alone. 
As  if  some  faithless  friend  had  spum'd  his 
groan. 

vin. 
The  midnight  pass'd,  and  to  the  massy  door 
A  light  step  camo— >it  paused — it  moved  once 

more; 
Slow  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key: 
'Tis  as  his  heart  foreboded — that  fair  she! 
Whate'er  her  sins,  to  him  a  guardian  saint. 
And  beauteous  still  as  hermit's  hope  can  paint; 
Yet  changed  since  last  within  that  cell  she 
came,  [frame: 

More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  her 
On  him  she  cast  her  dark  and  hurried  eye. 
Which  spoke  before  her  accents  —  "Thou 

must  die! 
Yes,  thou  must  die — there  is  but  one  resource. 
The  last — the  worst — if  torture  were  noC 
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"Lady!  I  look  to  none — my  lips  proclaim      I 
What  last  proclaimM  they — Conrad  still  the 
same :  [spare, 

Why  shouldst  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  life  to 
And  change  the  sentence  I  deserve  to  bear? 
Well  have  I  eamM—nor  here  alone — the  meed 
Of  Seyd*s  revenge,  by  many  a  lawless  deed." 

«<  Why  should  I  seek?  because — oh,  didst  thou 

not 
Redeem  my  life  from  worse  than  slavery's  lot? 
Why  should  I  seek? — hath  misery  made  thee 

blind 
To  the  fond  workings  of  a  woman's  mind? 
And  must  I  say  ? — albeit  my  heart  rebel   [tell — 
With  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not 
Because  —  despite  thy  crimes  —  that  heart  is 

moved:  [dcn'd — loved. 

It  fear'd  thee — thank'd  thee  —  pitied  —  mad- 
Reply  not,  tell  not  thou  thy  tale  again, 
Thou  lov'st  another — ^and  I  love  in  vain ;  [fair. 
Though  fond  as  mine  her  bosom,  form  more 
I  rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 
If  that  thy  heart  to  hers  were  truly  dear, 
Were  I  thine  own  thou  wert  not  lonely  here : 
An  outlaw's  spouse — and  leave  her  lord  to 

roam  I 
What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  home? 
But  speak  not  now — o'er  thine  and  o'er  my 

head 
Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a  single  thread! 
If  thou  hast  courage  still,  and  wouldst  be  free, 
Receive  this  poniard — rise  and  follow  mel" 

«*Ay — in   my  chains!   my  steps  will  gently 
tread,  [head ! 

With  these  adornments,  o'er  each  slumbering 
Thou  hast  forgot — is  this  a  garb  for  flight? 
Or  is  that  instrument  more  fit  for  fight?" 

«*  Misdoubting   Corsair!    I   have   gain'd   the 

guard. 
Ripe  for  revolt,  and  gjreedy  for  reward. 
A  single  word  of  mine  removes  that  chain: 
Without  some  aid  how  here  could  I  remain? 
Well,  since  we  met,  hath  sped  my  busy  time, 
If  in  aught  evil,  for  thy  sake  the  crime; 
The  crime — 'tis  none  to  punish  those  of  Seyd. 
That  hated  tyrant,  Conrad — he  must  bleed ! 
I  see  thee  shudder,  but  my  soul  is  changed — 
Wrong'd — spum'd — reviled — and  it  shall  be 

avenged — 

Accused  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdain'd — 
Too  faithful,  though  to  bitter  bondage  chaia'd. 
Yes,  smile !— but  he  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 
I  was  not  treacherous  then,  nor  thou  too  dear: 
But  he  has  said  it — and  the  jealous  well — 
Those  tyrants,  teasing,  tempting  to  rebel — 


Deserve  the  fate  their  fretting  lips  foretell. 
I   never   loved — he    bought    me — ^somewhat 

high— 
Since  with  me  came  a  heart  he  could  not  buy. 
I  was  a  slave  unmurmuring;  he  hath  said, 
But  for  his  rescue  I  with  thee  had  fled,     [rue, 
Twas  false  thou  know'st — but  let  such  augurs 
Their  words  are  omens  Insult  renders  true. 
Nor  was  thy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer; 
This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 
New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 
Mine  too  he  threatens;  but  his  dotage  still 
Would  fain  reserve  me  for  his  lordly  will: 
When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  charms  and  me. 
There  yawns  the  sack — and  yonder  rolls  the 
What,  am  I  then  a  toy  for  dotard's  play,   [seal 
To  wear  but  till  the  gilding  frets  away? 
I  saw  thee — loved  thee — owed  thee  all — would 
If  but  to  show  how  grateful  is  a  slave,     [save. 
But  had  he  not  thus  menaced  fame  and  life 
(And  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronounced  in 

strife), 

I  still  had  saved  thee — but  the  Pacha  spared. 
Now  I  am  all  thine  own,  for  all  prepared: 
Thou  lov'st  me  not — nor  know'st — or  but  the 

worst. 

Alas!  this  love — that  hatred  are  the  first — 
Oh  1  couldst  thou  prove  my  truth,  thou  wouldst 

not  start. 
Nor  fear  the  fire  that  lights  an  Eastern  heart; 
Tis  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety — now 
It  points  within  the  port  a  Mainote  prow: 
But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead. 
There  sleeps — he  must  not  wake — the  oppres- 
sor Seydl" 

"  Gulnare — Gulnare — I  never  felt  till  now 
My  abject  fortune,  wither'd  fame,  so  low: 
Seyd  is  mine  enemy;  had  swept  my  band 
From  earth  with  ruthless  but  with  open  hand; 
And  therefore  came  I,  in  my  bark  of  war, 
To  smite  the  smiter  with  the  scimitar; 
Such  is  my  weapon — not  the  secret  knife — 
Who  spares  a  woman's  seeks  not  slumber's  life. 
Thine  saved  I  gladly.  Lady,  not  for  this — 
Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shown  amiss. 
Now  fare  thee  well — more  peace  be  with  thy 

breast! 
Night  wears  apace — my  last  of  earthly  rest!" 

"Rest !  rest !  by  sunrise  must  thy  sinews  shake. 
And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 
I  heard  the  order — saw — I  will  not  see — 
If  thou  wilt  perish  I  will  fall  with  thee. 
My  life,  my  love,  my  hatred — all  below 
Are  on  this  cast — Corsair!  'tis  but  a  blow! 
Without  it  flight  were  idle — how  evade 
His  sure  pursuit?  my  wrongs  too  unrepaid, 
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My  youth  disgraced — the  long,  long  wasted 

years, 
One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  fears; 
But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  than  brand, 
ril  try  the  firmness  of  a  female  hand.    [oVr — 
The  guards  are  gain'd — one  moment  all  were 
Corsair!  we  meet  in  safety  or  no  more; 
If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 
Will  hover  o'er  thy  scaffold,  and  my  shroud." 

DC. 

She  tum*d,  and  vanish'd  ere  he  could  reply, 
But  his  glance  foUow'd  far  with  eager  eye; 
And  gathering,  as  he  could,  the  links  that 

bound  [sound. 

His  form,  to  curl  their  length,  and  curb  their 
Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps  preclude. 
He,  fast  as  fetter'd  limbs  allow,  pursued. 
'Twas  dark  and  winding,  and  he  knew  not 

where  [there; 

That   passage  led;  nor  lamp  nor  guard  was 
He  sees  a  dusky  glimmering — shall  he  seek 
Or  shun  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak? 
Chance  guides  his  steps — a  freshness  seems  to 

bear 
Full  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air; 
He  reach'd  an  open  gallery — on  his  eye 
G learn 'd  the  last  star  of  night,  the  clearing 

sky: 
Yet  scarcely  heeded  these — another  light 
From  a  lone  chamber  struck  upon  his  sight, 
Towards  it  he  moved;  a  scarcely  closing  door 
Reveal'd  the  ray  within,  but  nothing  more. 
With  hasty  step  a  figure  outward  pass'd. 
Then  paused — and  turn*d — and  paused — 'tis 

She  at  last! 
No  poniard  in  that  hand,  nor  sign  of  ill — 
<*  Thanks  to  that  softening  heart,  she  could  not 

kill!" 
Again  he  look'd,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 
Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fearfully. 
She  stopped — threw  back  her  dark  far-floating 

hair. 
That  nearly  veil'd  her  face  and  bosom  fair,   • 
As  if  she  late  had  bent  her  leaning  head 
Above  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 
They  meet — upon  her  brow — unknown — ^for- 

got— 
Her  hurrying  hand  had  lefl — twas  but  a  spot — 
Its  hue  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  withstood — 
Oh!  slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime^ — 'tis 

blood! 

X. 

He  had  seen  battle — he  had  brooded  lone 
O'er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  fore- 
shown; [chain 
He  had  been  tempted,— chasten'd, — and  the 


Yet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  remain; 
But  ne'er  from  strife,  captivity,  remorse — 
From  all  his  feelings  in  their  inmost  force- 
So  thrill'd,  so  shudder'd  every  creeping  vein. 
As  now  they  froze  before  that  purple  stain. 
That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak, 
Had  banish'd  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek! 
Blood  he  had  view'd — could  view  unmov'd— 

but  then 
It  flow'd  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men! 

XI. 

**  'Tis  done — he  nearly  waked — but  it  b  done. 
Corsair!  he  perish'd — thou  art  dearly  won. 
All  words  would  now  be  vain — away — away — 
Our  bark  is  tossing — 'tis  already  day. 
The  few  gain'd  over,  now  are  wholly  mine. 
And  these  thy  yet  surviving  band  shall  join; 
Anon  my  voice  shall  vindicate  my  hand. 
When  once  our  sail  forsakes  this  hated  strand." 

xu. 
She  clapp'd  her  hands — and  through  the  gal- 
lery pour,  [Moor; 
Equipp'd  for  flight,  her  vassals — Greek  and 
Silent  but  quick  they  stoop,  his  chains  unbind; 
Once  more  his  limbs  are  free  as  mountain  wind ! 
But  on  his  heavy  heart  such  sadness  sate. 
As  if  they  there  transferr'd.  that  iron  weight. 
No  words  are  utter'd — at  her  sign,  a  door 
Reveals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore; 
The  city  lies  behind — they  speed,  they  reach 
The  glad  waves  dancing  on  the  yellow  beach; 
And  Conrad  following,  at  her  beck,  obey'd. 
Nor  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or  betray'd; 
Resistance  were  as  useless  as  if  Seyd 
Yet  lived  to  view  the  doom  his  ire  decreed. 

xni. 
Embark'd,  the  sail  unfurl'd,  the  light  breeze 

blew — 
How  much  had  Conrad's  memory  to  review  I 
Sunk  he  in  Contemplation,  till  the  cape 
Where  last  he  anchor'd  rear'd  its  giant  shape. 
Ah! — since  that  fatal  night,  though  brief  the 

time. 

Had  swept  an  age  of  terror,  grief,  and  crime. 
As  its  far  shadow  frown'd  above  the  mast. 
He  veil'd  his  face,  andsorrow'd  ashepass'd; 
He  thought  of  all — Gonsalvo  and  his  band* 
His  fleeting  triumph  and  his  failing  hand; 
He  thought  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  bride: 
He  tum'd  and  saw — Gulnare,  the  homicide! 

XIV. 

She  watch'd  his  features  till  she  could  not  bear 
Their  freezing  aspect  and  averted  air. 
And  that  strange  fierceness  foreign  to  her  eye. 
Fell  quench'd  in  tears,  too  kte  to  shed  or  dry. 
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She  knelt  beside  him,  and  his  hand  she  press'd, 
«*  Thou  may*st  forgive  though  Allah's  self  de- 
test; 
But  for  that  deed  of  darkness,  what  wert  thou? 
Reproach  me — but  not  yet — O!  spare  me  now! 
I  am  not  what  I  seem — this  fearful  night 
My  brain  bewildered — do  not  madden  quite! 
If  I  had  never  loved — though  less  my  guilt. 
Thou  hadst  not  lived  to— hate  me — if  thou 
wilt." 

XV. 

She  wrongs  his  thoughts,  they  more  himself 

upbraid  [made 

Than  her,  though  undesigned,  the  wretch  he 
But  speechless  all,  deep,  dark,  and  unexprest. 
They  bleed  within  that  silent  cell — his  breast. 
Still  onward,  fair  the  breeze,  nor  rough  the 

surge,  [urge; 

The  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stern  they 
Far  on  the  horizon's  verge  appears  a  speck, 
A  spot — a  mast — a  sail — an  armed  deck! 
Their  little  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry. 
And  ampler  canvas  woos  the  wind  from  high; 
She  bears  her  down  majestically  near. 
Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  in  her  tier; 
A  flash  is  seen — the  ball  beyond  their  bow 
Booms  harmless,  hissing  to  the  deep  below. 
Up  rose  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance, 
A  long,  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance : — 
••  *Tis    mine — my    blood-red    flag!    again — 

again — 
I  am  not  all  deserted  on  the  main !" 
They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail. 
Hoist  out  the  boat  at  once,  and  slacken  sail. 
"  Tis  Conrad!   Conrad!"  shouting  from  the 

deck. 
Command  nor  duty  could  their  transport  check ! 
With  light  alacrity  and  gaze  of  pride,    [side; 
They  view  him  mount  once  more  his  vessel's 
A  smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  face. 
Their  arms  can  scarce  forbear  a  rough  embrace. 
He,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat, 
Returns  their  greeting  as  a  chief  may  greet. 
Wrings  with  a  cordial  grasp  Anselmo's  hand. 
And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command ! 
XVI. 

These  greetings  o'er,  the  feelings  that  overflow. 
Yet  grieve  to  win  him  back  without  a  blow; 
They  sail'd  prepared  for  vengeance — hafl  they 

known 
A  woman's  hand  secured  that  deed  her  own. 
She  were  their  que«n — less  scrupulous  are  they 
Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 
With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering 

stare. 
They  whisper  round,  and  gaze  upon  Gulnare; 


And  her,  at  once  above — beneath  her  sex. 
Whom  blood  appall'd  not,their  regards  perplex. 
To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring  eye, 
She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by; 
Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast. 
Which — Conrad  safe — to  fate  resign'd  the  rest. 
Though  worse  than  frenzy  could  that  bosom  fill. 
Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  in  good  or  ill. 
The  worst  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still. 

XVII. 

This  Conrad  mark'd,  and  felt — ah!  could  he 

less? 
Hate  of  that  deed — but  grief  for  her  distress; 
What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away, 
And  Heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day: 
But — it  was  done:  he  knew  whate'er  her  guilt, 
For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  blood  was 

spilt; 
And  he  was  free ! — and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in  heaven! 
And  now  he  turn'd  him  to  that  dark  eyed  slave. 
Whose  brow  was  bow'd  beneath  the  glance  he 

gave,  [and  meek, 

Who  now  seem'd  changed  and  humbled,  faint 
But  varying  oft  the  color  of  her  cheek 
To  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  its  red 
That  fearful  spot  which  stain'd  it  from  the  dead ! 
He  took  that   hand — it  trembled — now   too 

late— 
So  soft  in  love,  so  wildly  nerved  in  hate; 
He  clasp'd  that  hand — it  trembled — and  his 

own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 
Gulnare!" — but  she  replied  not — "  dear  Gul- 
nare!" 
She  raised  her  eye — her  only  answer  there — 
At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  in  his  embrace: 
If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting-place, 
His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart, 
But — good  or  ill — it  bade  her  not  depart. 
Perchance,  but  for  thebodings  of  his  breast. 
His  latest  virtue  then  had  join'd  the  rest. 
Yet  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  ask'd  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this. 
The  first,  the  last  that  Frailty  stole  from  Faith — 
To  lips  where  Love  had  lavish'd  all  his  breath, 
To  lips — whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance 

fling. 
As  he  had  fann'd  them  freshly  with  his  wing! 

XVIII. 

They  g^in  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle. 
To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile; 
The  haven  hums  with  many  a  cheering  sound, 
The  beacons  blaze  their  wonted  stations  round, 
The  boats  arc  darting  o'er  the  curly  bay. 
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And  sportive  dolphins  bend  them  through  the 

spray;  [shriek, 

Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird's  shrill,  discordant 

Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak  I 

Beneath   each  lamp  that   through  its  lattice 

gleams,  [beams. 

Their  fancy  paints  the  friends  that  trim  the 

Oh!  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home. 

Like  Hope's  gay  glance  from  Ocean's  troubled 

foaml 

XIX. 

The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from  bower, 
And  'midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora's  tower 
He  looks  in  vain — 'tis  strange — and  all  remark, 
Amid  so  many,  hers  alone  is  dark. 
'Tis  strange — of  yore  its  welcome  never  fail'd. 
Nor  now  perchance  extinguish'd,  only  veil'd, 
With  the  first  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore. 
And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 
Oh !  for  a  wing  beyond  the  falcon's  flight. 
To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height! 
With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave. 
He  waits    not,   looks    not— leaps    into    the 

wave. 

Strives  through  the  surge,  bestrides  the  beach, 
Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  e^c.  [and  high 
He  reach'd  his  turret  door — hw  paused — no 

sound 

Broke  from  within ;  and  all  was  night  around. 
He  knock'd,  and  loudly — footstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem'd  him 

nigh;  [hand 

He  knock'd,   but  faintly — for  his  trembling 
Refused  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand. 
The  portal  opens — 'tis  a  well-known  face — 
But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace. 
Its  lips  are  silent — twice  his  own  essay'd, 
And  fail'd  to  frame  the  question  they  delay'd; 
He  snatch'd  the  lamp — its  light  will  answer 
It  quits  his  grasp,  expiring  in  the  fall,     [all — 
He  would  not  wait  for  that  reviving  ray  — 
As  soon  could  he  have  linger'd  there  for  day; 
But,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  corridor. 
Another  chequers  o'er  the  shadow'd  floor; 
H  is  steps  the  chamber  gain — his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not — yet  foretold! 

XX. 

He  tum'd  not — spoke  not — sunk  not — fix'd 

his  look. 
And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook: 
He  gazed — how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain. 
And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze  in  vain! 
In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair. 
That  death  with  gentler  aspect  withcr'd  there; 


And  the  cold  flowers  her  colder  hand  con- 

tain'd,* 
In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strain'd 
As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign'd  a  sleep. 
And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep : 
The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow. 
And  veil'd — thought  shrinks  from  all   that 

lurk'd  below — 
Oh!  o'er  the  eye  Death  most  exerts  his  might. 
And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light! 
Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipse. 
But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips — 
Yet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forbore  to  smile. 
And  wish'd  repose — but  only  for  a  while; 
But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress. 
Long — fair — but  spread  in  utter  lifelessness. 
Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind. 
Escaped  the  baffled  wreath  that  strove  to  bind; 
These — and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the 

bier — 
But  shej^is  nothing — ^wherefore  is  he  here? 

XXI. 

He  ask'd  no  question — all  were  answer'd  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still,  marble  brow. 
It  was  enough — she  died — what  reck'd  it  how? 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years. 
The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  fears. 
The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate. 
Was  reft  at  once — and  he  deserved  his  fate. 
But  did  not  feel  it  less; — the  good  explore. 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never 

soar; 
The  proud,  the  wayward,  who  have  fix'd  below 
Their  joy,  and  find  this  earth  enough  for  woe. 
Lose  in  that  one  their  all — perchance  a  mite — 
But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight? 
Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stem 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn : 
And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid,not  lost. 
In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  most. 

XXII. 

By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  exprest 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one. 
Which  seeks  from  all  Uie  refuge  found  in  none; 
No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show. 
And  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Woe. 
On  Conrad's  stricken  soul  exhaustion  prest, 
And  ^tupor  almost  lull'd  it  into  rest; 
So  feeble  now — his  mother's  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infant's  wept : 
It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain, 
Which  thus  confess'd  without  relieving  pain. 


*  In  the  Levant  it  b  the  custom  to  strew  flowen  on 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  hanib  of  yoinig  pec- 
sons  to  i^ace  a  nosegay. 
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None  saw  his  sickling  tears — perchance  if  seen, 
That  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been: 
Nor  long  they  flowM — he  dried  them  to  depart, 
Id  helpless — hopeless  brokenness  of  heart : 
The  sun  goes  forth — but  Conrad's  day  is  dim ; 
And  the  night  cometh— ne*er  to  pass  from  him. 
There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind. 
On  Griefs  vain  eye — the  blindest  of  the  blind ! 
Which  may  not— -dare  not  see — but  turns  aside 
To  blackest  shade — nor  will  endure  a  guide  I 

xxni. 
His  heart  was  form'd  for  softness — warp*d  to 

wrong; 
Betray 'd  too  early,  and  beguiled  too  long; 
Each  feeling  pure — as  falls  the  dropping  dew 
Within  the  grot — like  that  had  hardened  too; 
Less  clear,  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  passed, 
But  sunk,  and  chilPd,  and  petrified  at  last. 
Yet  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the 

rock; 
If  such  his  heart,  so  shatter*d  it  the  shock. 
There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged  brow, 
Though  dark  the  shade — it  sheltered — saved 

till  now. 
The  thunder  came — that  bolt  hath  blasted  both, 
The  Granite's  firmness  and  the  Lily's  growth : 
The  gentle  plant  hath  kit  no  leaf  to  tell 


Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  wither'd  where  it  fell; 
And  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  round 
But  shiver'd  fragments  on  the  barren  ground! 

XXIV. 

Tis  morn — to  venture  on  his  lonely  hour 
Few  dare:  though  now  Anselmo  sought  his 

tower. 
He  was  not  there — nor  seen  along  the  shore; 
Ere  night,  alarm'd,  their  isle  is  traversed  o'er: 
Another  morn — another  bids  them  seek, 
And  shout  his  name  till  echo  waxeth  weak; 
Mount,  grotto,  cavern,  valley  search'd  in  vain. 
They  find  on  shore  a  sea-boat's  broken  chain; 
Their  hoi>e  revives — ^they  follow  o'er  the  main. 
'Tis  idle  all — moons  roll  on  moons  away, 
And  Conrad  comes  not — came  not  since  that 

day. 

Nor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  declare 
Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perish'd  his  despair! 
Long  mourn'd  his  band  whom   none  could 

mourn  beside; 
And  fair  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride : 
For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone — 
His  death  yet  dubious,deeds  too  widely  known; 
He  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 
Link'd  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes.* 

*  See  Notes  at  the  end  ef  thli  volume. 


LARA. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST, 


Thb  Ser&  are  glad    through    Lara's   wide 

domain,* 
And  Slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain : 
He,  their  anhoi>ed,  but  unforgotten  lord. 
The  long  self-exiled  chieftain,  is  restored : 
There  be  bright  faces  in  the  busy  hall. 
Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wall; 
Far  checkering  o'er  the  pictured  window,  plays 
The  unwonted  faggot's  hospitable  blaze; 
And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth. 
With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all 

mirth. 


*  The  reader  ii  apprised  that  the  name  of  Lara  being 
Spaiwh,  and  no  drcuinstance  of  k>cal  or  naUonal  de- 
Kriptkm  fixing  the  scene  or  hero  of  the  poem  to  any 
country  or  age,  the  word  **  Serf,"  which  could  not  be 
correctly  applied  to  the  lower  classes  in  Spain,  who  were 
■  vaiMus 


___  of  the  soil,  has  nevertheless  been  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  followers  of  our  ficdtious  chief- 
taia.    l/wxl  Byron  meant  Lara  for  a  chief  of  the  Morea. 


The  chief  of  Lara  is  retum'd  again : 
And  why  had  Lara  cross'd  the  bounding  main? 
Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself; — that  heritage  of  woe. 
That  fearful  empire  which  the  human  breast 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest! — 
With  none  to  check,  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime; 
Then,  when  he  most  required  commandment, 

then 
Had  Lara's  daring  boyhood  govern'd  men. 
It  skills  not,  boots  not,  step  by  step  to  trace 
His  youth  through  all  the  mazes  of  its  race; 
Short  was  the  course  his  restlessness  had  run, 
But  long  enough  to  leave  him  half  undone. 

m.  '' 

And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  fatherland, 
But  from  the  hour  he  waved  his  parting  hand 
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Each  trace  waxM  fainter  of  his  course,  till  all 
Had  nearly  ceased  his  memory  to  recall. 
His  sire  was.  dust,  his  vassals  could  declare, 
'Twas  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there; 
Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
Cold  in  the  many,  anxious  in  the  few. 
His  hall  scarce  echoes  with  his  wonted  name. 
His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fading  frame. 
Another  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride, 
The  young  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  died; 
**  Yet  doth  he  live !"  exclaims  the  impatient  heir. 
And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  must  not  wear. 
A  hundred  scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grace 
The  Laras'  last  and  longest  dwelling-place; 
But  one  is  absent  from  the  mouldenng  file. 
That  now  Were  welcome  in  that  Gothic  pile. 


He  comes  at  last  in  sudden  loneliness. 
And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need 
not  guess;  [o*er. 

They  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting's 
Not  that  he  came,  but  came  not  long  before : 
No  train  is  his  beyond  a  single  page. 
Of  foreign  aspect,  and  of  tender  age. 
Years  had  roU'd  on,  and  fast  they  speed  away 
To  those  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay; 
But  lack  of  tidings  from  another  clime 
Had  lent  a  flagging  wing  to  weary  Time. 
They  see,  they  recognize,  yet  almost  deem 
The  present  dubious  or  the  past  a  dream. 

He  lives,  nor  yet  is  past  his  manhood's  prime, 
Though  sear'd  by  toil,  and  something  touched 

by  time; 
His  faults,  whatever  they  were,  if  scarce  forgot. 
Might  be  untaught  him  by  his  varied  lot; 
Nor  good  nor  ill  of  late  were  known,  his  name 
Might  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  fame: 
His  soul  in  youth  was  haughty,  but  his  sins 
No  more  than  pleasure  from  the  stripling  wins; 
And  such,  if  not  yet  harden'd  in  their  course. 
Might  be  redeemed,  nor  ask  a  long  remorse. 

V. 

And  they  indeed  were  changed — *tis  quickly 

seen, 
Whate'er  he  be,  'twas  not  what  he  had  been:| 
That  brow  in  furrow'd  lines  had  fix'd  at  last. 
And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passion  past; 
The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days. 
Coldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise; 
A  high  demeanor,  and  a  glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a  single  look; 
And  that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue, 
The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung. 
That  darts  in  seeming  playfulness  around. 


And  makes  those  feel  that  will  not  own  the 
wound :  [neath 

All  these  seem'd  his,  and  something  more  be- 
Than  glance  could  well   reveal,  or  accent 

breathe. 

Ambition,  glory,  love,  the  common  aim. 
That  some  can  conquer,  and  that  all  would 

claim, 

Within  his  breast  appear'd  no  more  to  strive. 
Yet  seem'd  as  lately  they  had  been  alive; 
And  some  deep  feeling  it  were  vain  to  trace 
At  moments  lighten'd  o'er  his  livid  face. 

VI. 

Not  much  he  loved  long  question  of  the  past. 
Nor  told  of  wondrous  wilds,  and  deserts  vast. 
In  those  far  lands  where  he  had  wander'd  lone. 
And — as  himself  would  have  it  seem — un- 
known : 
Yet  these  in  vain  his  eye  could  scarcely  scan. 
Nor  glean  experience  from  his  fellow-man; 
But  what  he  had  beheld  he  shunn'd  to  show, 
As  hardly  worth  a  stranger's  care  to  know; 
If  still  more  prying  such  inquiry  grew. 
His  brow  fell  darker,  and  his  words  more  few. 

VII. 

Not  unrejoiced  to  see  him  once  again, 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men; 
Born  of  high  lineage,  link'd  in  high  command, 
He  mingled  with  Uie  magnates  of  his  land; 
Join'd  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay. 
And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away; 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share 
The  common  pleasure  or  the  general  care; 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  pursued, 
With  hope  still  baffled,  still  to  be  renew'd; 
Nor  shadowy  honor,  nor  substantial  gain. 
Nor  beauty's  preference,  and  the  rival's  pain: 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
Repell'd  approach,  and  show'd  him  still  alone; 
Upon  his  eye  sate  something  of  reproof. 
That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof; 
And  things  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near. 
In  silence  gazed,  or  whisper'd  mutual  fear; 
And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  confess'd 
Theydeem'd  him  better  than  his  air  express'd. 

I  VIII. 

'Twas  strange — in  youth  all  action  and  all  life. 
Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife; 
Woman — the  field — the  ocean — all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave, 
In  turn  he  tried — he  ransack'd  all  below. 
And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  woe. 
No  tame,  trite  mediimi :  for  his  feelings  sought 
'in  that  intenseness  an  escape  from  thought: 
I  The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gazed 
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On  that  the  feebler  elements  had  raised : 
The  rapture  of  his  heart  had  look'd  on  high, 
And  ask'd  if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky : 
Chain'd  to  excess,  the  slave  of  each  extreme. 
How  woke  he  from  the  wildness  of  that  dream? 
Alas!  he  told  not; — but  he  did  awake 
To  curse  the  withered  heart  that  would  not 

break. 

IX. 
Books,  for  his  volume  heretofore  was  Man, 
With  eye  more  curious  he  appear'd  to  scan, 
And  oft,  in  sudden  mood,  for  many  a  day. 
From  all  communion  he  would  start  away: 
.\nd  then,  his  rarely  call'd  attendants  said. 
Through  night's  long  hours  would  sound  his 

hurried  tread 
O'er  the  dark  gallery,  where  his  fathers  frown'd 
In  rude  but  antique  portraiture  around : 
They  heard,  but  whisper'd — **  Mtz/raust  not  be 

known — 
The  sound  of  words  less  earthly  than  his  own. 
Yes,  they  who  chose  might  smile,  but  some 

had  seen 
They  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should 

have  been. 
Why  gazed  he  so  upon  the  ghastly  head 
Which  hands  profane  had  gather'd  from  the 

dead. 
That  still  beside  his  open  volume  lay, 
As  if  to  startle  all  save  him  away? 
\Vhy  slept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest? 
Why  heard  no  music,  and  received  no  guest? 
All  was  not  well,  they  deem'd;  but  where  the 

wrong?  [long; 

Some  knew  perchance — but  'twere  a  tale  too 
And  such  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise. 
To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  surmise; 
Bot  if  they  would — they  could  " — around  the 

board. 
Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  their  lord. 

X. 

It  was  the  night — and  Lara's  glassy  stream 
The  stars   are   studding,  each   with   imaged 

beam; 
So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray. 
And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away; 
Keflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  high 
The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky : 
Its  banks  are  firinged  with  many  a  goodly  tree. 
And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee : 
Such  in  her  chaplet  infant  Dian  wove. 
And  innocence  would  offer  to  her  love. 
These  deck  the  shore;  the  waves  their  chan- 
nel make 
In  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  snake. 
All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air, 


You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there; 
Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 
To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night! 
It  was  a  moment  only  for  the  good: 
So  Lara  deem'd,  nor  longer  there  he  stood. 
But  tum'd  in  silence  to  his  castle-gate; 
Such  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contem' 
Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days,  [plate; 
Of  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blaze. 
Of  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that 

now — 
No— no— the  storm  may  beat  upon  his  brow, 
Unfelt — unsparing — but  a  night  like  this, 
A  night  of  beauty,  mock'd  such  breast  as  his. 

XI. 
He  tum'd  within  his  solitary  hall. 
And  his  high  shadow  shot  along  the  wall; 
There  were  the  painted  forms  of  other  times, 
'Twas  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes. 
Save  vague  tradition ;  and  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  theit 

faults ; 
And  half  a  column  of  the  pompous  page. 
That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age, 
Where  history's  pen  its  praise  or  blame  sup- 
plies. 
And  lies  like  truth,  and  still  most  truly  lies. 
He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeams 

shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  stone. 
And  the  high   fretted   roof,  and  saints,  that 

there 
O'er  Gothic  windows  knelt  in  pictured  prayer. 
Reflected  in  fantastic  figures  grew. 
Like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  life,  to  view; 
His  bristling  locks  of  sable,  brow  of  gloom. 
And  the  wide  waving  of  his  shaken  plume. 
Glanced  like  a  spectre's  attributes,  and  gave 
His  aspect  all  that  terror  gives  the  grave. 

XII. 
'Twas  midnight — all  was  slumber;  the  lone 

light  [night. 

Dimm'd  in  the  lamp,  as   loth  to  break   the 
Hark!  there  be  murmurs  heard  in  Lara's  hall — 
A  sound — a  voice — a  shriek — a  fearful  call  I 
A  long,  loud  shriek — and  silence — did  they 

hear 
That  frantic  echo  burst  the  sleeping  ear? 
They  heard  and  rose,  and,  tremulously  brave. 
Rush  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save ; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  in  their  hands. 
And  snatch'd  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

XIII. 

Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid. 
Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  play'd. 
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Was  Lara  stretch'd;  his  half-drawn  sabre  near, 
Dropped  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's 

fear; 
Yet  he  was  firm,  or  had  been  firm  till  now. 
And  still  defiance  knit  his  gathered  brow; 
Though  mix'd  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay, 
There  lived  upon  his  lip  the  wish  to  slay; 
Some  half-form'd  threat  in    utterance  there 

had  died, 
Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride; 
His  eye  was  almost  seaPd,  but  not  forsook 
Even  in  its  trance  the  gladiator's  look, 
That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose, 
And  now  was  fix*d  in  horrible  repose. 
They  raise  him — bear  him — hush  I  he  breathes, 

he  speaks. 
The  swarthy  blush  recolors  in  his  cheeks, 
His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  though  dim. 
Rolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly  quivering 

limb 
Recalls  its  function,  but  his  words  are  strong 
In  terms  that  seem  not  of  his  native  tongue; 
Distinct  but  strange,  enough  they  understand 
To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land: 
And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 
That  hears  him  not — alas,  that  cannot  hear! 
XIV. 

His  page  approached,  and  he  alone  appeared 
To  know  the  import  of  the  words  they  heard; 
And  by  the  changes  of  his  cheek  and  brow. 
They  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow. 
Nor  he  interpret — yet  with  less  surprise  [eyes. 
Than   those  around  their  chieftain's  state  he 
But  Lara's  prostrate  form  he  bent  beside. 
And  in  that  tongue  which  seem'd  his  own  re- 
plied. 
And  Lara  heeds  those  tones  that  gently  seem 
To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream — 
If  dream  it  were,  that  thus  could  overthrow 
A  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  woe. 

XV. 

Whate'er  his  frenzy  dream'd  or  eye  beheld, — 
If  yet  remember'd  ne'er  to  be  reveal'd, — 
Rests  at  his  heart;  the  custom'd  morning  came. 
And  breathed  new  vigor  in  his  shaken  frame ; 
And  solace  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor 

leech. 

And  soon  the  same  in  movement  and  in  speech. 
As  heretofore  he  fiU'd  the  passing  hours, — 
Nor  less  he  smiles,  nor  more  his  forehead 

lowers  [night 

Than   these  were  wont;  and   if  the   coming 
Appear'd  less  welcome  now  to  Lara's  sight. 
He  to  his  marvelling  vassals  show'd  it  not, 
"'^hose  shuddering  proved  their  fear  was  less 

forgot. 


In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dared  not)  crawl 
The  astonish'd  slaves,  and  shun  the  fated  hall; 
The  waving  banner  and  the  clapping  door. 
The  rustling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor; 
The  long  dim  shadows  of  surrounding  trees, 
Th«  flapping  bat,  the  night -song  of  the  breeze; 
Aught  they  behold  or  hear  their  Siought  appals. 
As  evening  saddens  o'er  the  dark  grey  walls. 

XVI. 

Vain  thought!  that  hour  of  ne'er  unravell'd 

gloom 

Came  not  again,  or  Lara  could  assume 
A  seeming  of  forgetfulness,  that  made 
His  vassals  more  amazed,  nor  less  afraid — 
Had  memory  vanish'd  then  with  sense  restored? 
Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 
Betray'd  a  feeling  that  recall'd  to  these 
That  fever'd  moment  of  his  mind's^  disease. 
Was  it  a  dream?  was  his  the  voice  that  spoke? 
Those  strange  wild  accents;  his  the  cry  that 

broke  [heart 

Their  slumber?  his  the  oppress'd,  o'er-labor'd 
That  ceased  to  beat,  the  look  that  made  them 

start? 

Could  he  who  thus  had  suffer'd,  so  forget,  | 

When  such  as  saw  that  suffering  shudder  yet? 
Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  fix'd 
Too  deep  for  words,  indelible,  unmix'd 
In  that  corroding  secrecy  which  gnaws 
The  heart  to  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause? 
Not  so  in  him;  his  breast  had  buried  both. 
Nor  common  gazers  could  discern  the  growth 
Of  thoughts  that  mortal  lips  must  leave  half 

told; 
They  choke  the  feeble  words  that  would  unfold. 

XVII. 

In  him  inexplicably  mix'd  appear'd 

Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear'd; 

Opinion  varying  o'er  his  hidden  lot, 

In  praise  or  raiUng  ne'er  his  name  forgot: 

His  silence  form'd  a  theme  for  others'  prate — 

They  guess'd — they  gazed — they  fain  would 

know  his  fate.  fknown* 

What  had  he  been?  what  was  he,  urns  un- 
Who  walk'd  their  world,  his  lineage  only 

known? 
A  hater  of  his  kind?  yet  some  would  say. 
With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay ; 
But  own'd  that  smile,  if  ofl  observed  and  near. 
Waned  in  its  mirth,  and  wither'd  to  a  sneer; 
That  smile  might  reach  his  lip,but  pass'd  not  by. 
None  e'er  could  trace  its  laughter  to  his  eye : 
Yet  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard. 
At  times,  a  heart  as  not  by  nature  hard. 
But  once  perceived,  his  spirit  seem'd  to  chide 
Such  weakness,  as  im worthy  of  its  pride. 
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And  steePd  itself,  as  scorning  to  redeem 
One  doubt  from  others'  half  withheld  esteem : 
I  n  self-  inflicted  penance  of  a  breast   [from  rest ; 
Which  tenderness   might   once   have  wrung 
In  vigilance  of  grief,  that  would  compel 
The  soul  to  hate  for  having  loved  too  well. 

XVIII. 

There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all : 
As  if  the  worst  had  fall*n  which  could  befall. 
He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  world, 
An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurl'd; 
A  thing  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shaped 
By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped; 
But  'scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  yet 
His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  regret : 
With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 
Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth. 
His  early  dreams  of  good  outstripped  the  truth. 
And  troubled  manhood  followed  baffled  youth; 
With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chase  mis- 
spent. 
And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent, 
And  fiery  passions  that  had  pour*d  their  wrath 
In  hurried  desolation  o'er  his  path, 
\nd  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 
In  wild  reflection  o'er  his  stormy  life; 
But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame, 
He  call'd  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  shame. 
And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshly  form 
•She  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm, 
Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill, 
And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acts  of  will : 
Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could 
At  times  resign  his  own  for  others'  good, 
Bat  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought, 
But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought, 
That  sway'd  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 
To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside; 
And  this  same  impulse  would,in  tempting  time, 
Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime; 
So  much  he  soar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath, 
The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condemn'd  to 

breathe. 
And  long'd  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 
Himself  from  all  who  shared  his  mortal  state : 
His  mind  abhorring  this  had  fix'd  her  throne 
Far  from  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own: 
Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  pass'd  below. 
His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would 

flow: 
Ah!  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  guilt  had  glow'd, 
But  ever  in  that  icy  smoothness  flow'd! 
Tis  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walk'd, 
And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talk'd; 
Nor  outraged  Reason's  rules  by  flaw  nor  start, 
His  mtdnfss  was  not  of  the  head  but  heart; 


And  rarely  wander'd  in  his  speech,  or  drew 
His  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  onend  the  view. 

XIX. 

With  all  the  chilling  mystery  of  mien, 
And  seeming  gladness  to  remain  unseen. 
He  had  (if  'twere  not  nature's  boon)  an  art 
Of  fixing  memory  on  another's  heart: 
It  was  not  love  perchance,  nor  hate,  nor  aught 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought; 
But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain. 
And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  again; 
And  those  to  whom  he  spake  remember'd  well. 
And  on  the  words,  however  light,  would  dwell: 
None  knew  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer's  mind; 
There  he  was  stamp'd,  in  liking,  or  in  hate. 
If  greeted  once;  however  brief  the  date 
That  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew, 
Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew. 
You  could  not  penetrate  his  soul  but  found. 
Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  he  wound : 
His  presence   haunted   still;    and  from   the 
He  forced  an  all-unwilling  interest;      [breast 
Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net, 
His  spirit  seem'd  to  dare  you  to  forget! 

XX. 

There  is  a  festival,  where  knights  and  dames. 
And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims. 
Appear — a  high-bom  and  a  welcomed  guest 
To  Otho's  hall  came  Lara  with  the  rest. 
The  long  carousal  shakes  the  illumined  hall. 
Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball; 
And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train 
Links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain : 
Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 
That  mingle  there  in  well  according  bands; 
It  is  a  sight  the  careful  brow  might  smooth. 
And  make  Age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  youth. 
And  Youth  forget  such  hour  was  pass'd  on 

earth. 
So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth  I 

XXI. 

And  Lara  gazed  on  these,  sedately  glad; 
His  brow  belied  him  if  his  soul  was  sad; 
And  his  glance  follow'd  fast  each  fluttering  fair. 
Whose  steps  of  lightness  woke  no  echo  Uiere: 
He  lean'd  against  the  lofty  pillar  nigh. 
With  folded  arms  and  long  attentive  eye. 
Nor  mark'd  a  glance  so  sternly  fix'd  on  his — 
111  brook'd  high  Lara  scrutiny  like  this. 
At  length  he  caught  it,  'tis  a  face  unknown, 
But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  alone; 
Prying  and  dark,  a  stranger's  by  his  mien, 
Who  still  till  now  had  gazed  on  him  unseen : 
At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual  gaze 
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Of  keen  inquiry,  and  of  mute  amaze : 
On  Lara's  glance  emotion  gathering  grew. 
As  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  t^ew; 
Along  the  stranger's  aspect,  fix'd  and  stern, 
Flash'd  more  than  thence  the  vulgar  eye  could 
learn. 

XXII. 

"  Tis  he!"  the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that 

heard, 
Re-echo'd  fast  and  far  the  whisper'd  word. 
"Tis  hel" — "Tis  who?"  ihey  question  far 

and  near. 
Till  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara's  ear; 
So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could  brook 
The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look : 
But  Lara  stirr'd  not,  changed  not:  the  surprise 
That  sprung  at  first  to  his  arrested  eyes 
Seem'd  now  subsided ;  neither  sunk  nor  raised 
Glanced  his  eye  round,  though  still  the  stranger 

gazed;  [sneer. 

And   drawing  nigh,  exclaim'd  with  haughty 
«« 'Tis  he! — how  came  he  thence? — what  doth 

he  here?'» 


It  were  too  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 
Such  questions,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high; 
With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold. 
More  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  bold. 
He  turn'd,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone — 
"My  name  is    Lara! — when   thine  own  is 

known. 
Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  requite 
The  unlook'd-for  courtesy  of  such  a  knight, 
Tis  Lara! — further  wouldst  thou  mark  or  ask? 
I  shun  no  question,  and  I  wear  no  mask." 

**  Thou  shunn'st  no  question  I  Ponder — is  there 

none  [shun? 

Thy  heart  must  answer,  though  thine  ear  would 

And  deem'st  thou  me  unknown  too?     Gaze 

again  I 
At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain. 
Oh!  never  canst  thou  cancel  half  her  debt, 
Eternity  forbids  thee  to  forget." 
With  slow  and  searching  glance  upon  his  face 
Grew  Lara's  eyes,  but  nothing  there  could  trace 
They  knew,  or  chose  to  know — with  dubious 

look 

He  deign'd  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook. 
And  half  contemptuous  turn'd  to  pass  away; 
But  the  stern  stranger  motion'd  him  to  stay. 
**  A  word ! — I  charge  thee  stay,and  answer  here 
To  one  who,  wert  thou  noble,  were  thy  peer; 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art — nay,  frown  not,  lord. 
If  false,  'tis  easy  to  disprove  the  word — 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks  down. 


Distrusts  thy  smiles,  but  shakes  not  at  th| 

frown. 

Art  thou  not  he,  whose  deeds " 

"  Whate'er  I  be, 
Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee, 
I  list  no  further;  those  with  whom  they  weigh 
May  hear  the  rest,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wondrous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  tell, 
Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  well. 
Let  Otho  cherish  here  his  polish'd  guest. 
To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  shall  be  ex- 

press'd." 

And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed: 
*«  Whate'er  there  be  between  you  undisclosed, 
This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
The  mirthful  meeting  with  a  wordy  war. 
If  thou,  Sir  Ezzelin,  hast  aught  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  Lara's  ear  to  know. 
To-morrow,  here,  or  elsewhere  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  judgment,  speak  the  rest; 
I  pledge  myself  for  thee,  as  not  unknown, 
Though,  like  Count  Lara,  now  retum'd  alone 
From  other  lands,  almost  a  stranger  grown; 
And  if  from  Lara's  blood  and  gentle  birth 
I  augur  right  of  courage  and  of  worth. 
He  will  not  that  untainted  line  belie. 
Nor  aught  that  knighthood  may  accord,  deny.*' 

"  To-morrow  be  it,"  Ezzelin  replied, 
"And  here  our  several  worth  and  truth  betrie^ 
I  gage  my  life,  my  falchion,  to  attest 
My  words;  so  may  I  mingle  with  the  blest!" 
What  answers  Lara?  to  its  centre  shrunk 
His  soul,  in  deep  abstraction  sudden  sunk; 
The  words  of  many,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
That  there  were  gather'd,  seem'd  on  him  to&U; 
But  his  were  silent,  his  appear'd  to  stray 
In  faf  forgetfulness — away — away — 
Alas  I  that  heedlessness  of  all  around 
Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profound. 

xxrv. 
"To-morrow! — ay,   to-morrow!"       Further 

word 
Than  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  heard. 
Upon  his  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke. 
From  his  large  eye  no  flashing  anger  broke; 
Yet  there  was  something  fix'd  in  that  low  tone 
Which  show'd  resolve,  determined,  though  un- 
known, [bow'd. 
He  seized  his  cloak— -his  head  he  slightly 
And  passing  Ezzelin  he  left  the  crowd; 
And,  as  he  pass'd  him,  smiling  met  the  frown 
With  which  that  chieftain's  brow  would  betr 

him  down. 
It  was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  nor  struggling  pnde 
That  curbs  to  scorn  the  wrath  it  cannot  hide* 
But  that  of  one  in  his  own  heart  secure 
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Of  all  that  he  would  do,  or  could  endure. 
Could  this  mean  peace?  the  calmness  of  the 

good? 
Or  guilt  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood? 
Alas !  too  like  in  confidence  are  each 
For  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech; 
From  deeds,  and  deeds  alone,  may  he  discern 
Truths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart 

to  learn. 

XXV. 

And  Lara  call'd  his  page,  and  went  his  way — 
Well  could  that  stripling  word  or  sign  obey : 
His  only  follower  from  those  climes  afar 
Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a  brighter  star; 
For  Lara  left  the  shore  from  whence  he  sprung. 
In  duty  patient,  and  sedate  though  young; 
Silent  as  him  he  served,  his  faith  ap{>ear8 
Above  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years. 
Though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara's 

land. 
In  such  from  him  he  rarely  heard  command; 


His  walk  the  wood,  his  sport   some  foreign 
book;  [brook: 

His  resting-place   the   bank   that   curbs   the 
He  seem*d,  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 
From  all  that  lures  the  eye,  and  fills  the  heart; 
To  know  no  brotherhood,  and  take  from  earth 
No  gift  beyond  that  bitter  boon — our  birth. 

XXVII. 
If  aught  he  loved, 'twas  Lara;  but  was  shown 
His  faith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone; 
In  mute  attention;  and  his  care,  which  guess*d 
Each  wish,  fulfill'd  it  ere  the  tongue  expressed. 
Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 
A  spirit  deep  that  brook'd  not  to  be  chid : 
His  zeal,  though   more  than  that  of  servile 

hands, 
In  act  alone  obeys;  his  air  commands; 
As  if  *twas  Lara's  less  than  his  desire 
That  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 
Slight  were  the  tasks  enjoin'd  him  by  his  lord, 


Bat  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  his  tones  would  J<>  ^^^^  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword; 

come  '  fhome  •  I  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^"^^'  °''»  ^^  "®  will'd  it  more. 

When  Lara's  lips  breathed  forth  the  words  of  ^^  ^"""^^  ^^  o^*^^^.  ^»™5?  ^"^  ^^^^g^f^  '^.  P^*"*^? 


Those  accents,  as  his  native  mountains  dear, 
Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear. 
Friends',    kindreds',    parents',  wonted  voice 

recall. 
Now  lost,  abjured,  for  one — his  friend,  his  all : 
For  him  earth  now  disclosed  no  other  guide; 
What  marvel,  then,  he  rarely  left  his  side? 

XXVI. 

Light  was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 
Vmx  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate, 
fiat  had  not  marr'd,  though  in  his  beams  he 

grew,  [through; 

The  cheek  where  oft  the  unbidden  blush  shone 
Vet  not  such  blush  as  mounts  when  health 

would  show 
An  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow; 
But  'twas  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  care 
That  for  a  burning  moment  fever'd  there. 
And  the  wild  sparkle  of  his  eye  seem'd  caught 
From  high,  and  lighten'd  with  electric  thought, 
Though  its  black  orb  those "  long  low  lashes' 
Had  temper'd  with  a  melancholy  tinge ;  [fringe 
Yet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there; 
Or,  if  'twere  grief,  a  grief  that  none  should 

share:  [his  age. 

And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please 
The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page; 
For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance. 
As  all-forgotten  in  that  watchful  trance; 
And  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wander'd 

lone,  ' 

Brief  were  his   answers, 


But  ne'er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train. 
To  whom  he  show'd  nor  deference  nor  disdain, 
But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he 
No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew :    [knew 
His  soul,  whate'er  his  station  or  his  stem, 
Could  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 
Of  higher  birth  he  seem'd,  and  better  days, 
Nor  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays. 
So  femininely  white,  it  might  bespeak  [cheek, 
Another  sex,  when  match'd  with  that  smooth 
But  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  gaze, 
More  wild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  betrays; 
A  latent  fierceness  that  far  more  became 
His  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame : 
True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  his  breast. 
But   from  his   aspect   might   be   more   than 

guess'd. 
Kaled  his  name,  though  rumor  said  he  bore 
Another  ere  he'  left  bis  mountain  shore, 
For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh, 
That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply. 
As  unfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again, 
Start  to  the  sound,  as  but  remember'd  then; 
Unless  'twas  Lara's  wonted  voice  that  spake. 
For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all  awake. 


XXVIII. 

He  had  look'd  down  upon  the  festive  hall. 
And  mark'd  that  sudden  strife  so  mark'd  of  all. 
And  when  the  crowd  around  ancf  near  him  told 
Their  wonder  at  the  calmness  of  the  bold, 
[none;  Their  marvel  bow  the  high-bom  Lara  bore 
and  his   questions  \  Such  insult  from  a  stranger^oubly  sore. 
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The  color  of  young  Kaled  went  and  came, 
The  lip  of  ashes  and  the  cheek  of  flame; 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  dampening  heart-drops 
The  sickening  iciness  of  that  cold  dew,  [threw 
That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sinks  [shrinks. 
With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection 
Yes — there  be  things  which  we  must  dream 

and  dare, 
And  execute  ere  thought  be  half  aware: 
Whate'er  might  Kaled's  be,  it  was  enow 
To  seal  his  lip,  but  agonize  his  brow. 
He  gazed  on  Ezzelin  till  Lara  cast 
That  sidelong  smile  upon  the  knight  hepass'd; 
When  Kaled  saw  that  smile  his  visage  fell. 
As  if  on  something  recognized  right  well; 
His  memory  read  in  such  a  meaning  more 
Than  Lara's  aspect  unto  others  wore :    [gone. 
Forward   he   sprung — a  moment,  both  were 
And  all  within  that  hall  seem'd  left  alone; 
Each  had  so  fix'd  his  eye  on  Lara's  mien. 
All  had  so  mbc'd  their  feelings  with  that  scene. 
That  when  his  long  dark  shadow  through  the 

porch 
No  more  relieves  the  glare  of  yon  high  torch. 
Each  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  bosoms  seem 
To  bound  as  doubting  from  too  black  a  dream. 
Such  as  we  know  is  false,  yet  dread  in  sooth. 


Because  the  worst  is  ever  nearest  truth. 
And  they  are  gone — but  Ezzelin  is  there. 
With  thoughtful  visage  and  imperious  air; 
But  long  remainM  not:  ere  an  hour  expired 
He  waved  his  hand  to  Otho,  and  retired. 

XXIX. 

The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest; 
The  courteous  host,  and  all -approving  guest. 
Again  to  that  accustom'd  couch  must  creep 
Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep. 
And  man,  o'erlabor*d  with  his  being's  strife. 
Shrinks  to  that  swjeet  forgetfulness  of  life: 
There  lie  love's  feverish  hope,  and  cunning's 
guile,  [wile; 

Hate's  working  brain,  and  lull'd  ambition's 
O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave. 
And  quench'd  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 
What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become? 
Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home. 
Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk 
Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline;    [supine, 
Glad  for  a  while  to  heave  unconscious  breath, 
Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death. 
And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  in- 
creased, [least 
That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the    I 


CANTO    THE    SECOND. 


Night  wanes*>the  vapors  round  the  moun- 
tains curl'd 
Melt  into  mom,  and  Light  awakes  Ae  world. 
Man  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past. 
And  lead  him  near  to  little,  but  his  last: 
But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth. 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth; 
Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendor  in  the  beam. 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshnesiin  the  stream. 
Immortal  man !  behold  her  glories  shine. 
And  cry  exulting  inly,  "They  are  thine!" 
Gaze  on,  while  yet  thy  gladden'd  eye  may  see: 
A  morrow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee: 
And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier. 
Nor  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a  single  tear; 
Nor  cloud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall. 
Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all ; 
But  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil. 
And  fit  thy  cla^  to  fertilize  the  soil. 

II. 
*Tis  mom — 'tis  noon — assembled  in  the  hall. 
The  gathered  chiefuins  come  to  Otho's  call: 


Tis  now  the  promised  hour,  that  must  proclaim 

The  life  or  death  of  Lara's  future  fame; 

When  Ezzelin  his  charge  may  here  unfold. 

And  whatsoe'er  the  tale,  it  must  be  told. 

His  £eiith  was  pledged,  and  Lara's  promise 
given. 

To  meet  it  in  the  eye  of  man  and  Heaven. 

Why  comes  he  not?  Such  tmths  to  be  di- 
vulged, 

Methinks  the  accuser's  rest  is  long  indulged. 


The  hour  is  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there. 
With  self-confiding,  coldly  patient  air; 
Why  comes  not  Ezzelin?    The  hour  is  past» 
And  murmurs  rise,  and  Otho's  brow's  o'erca&t. 
**  I  know  my  friend!  his  faith  I  cannot  fear — ' 
If  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  here; 
The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  stands 
Between  my  own  and  noble  Lara's  lands; 
My  halls  from  such  a  guest  had  honor  gain'd^ 
Nor  had  Sir  Ezzelin  his  host  disdain'd, 
IJut  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  his  stay. 
And  urged  him  to  prepare  against  to-day; 
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The  word  I  pledged  for  his  I  pledge  again. 
Or  will  myself  redeem  his  knighthood's  stain," 

He  ceased — and  Lara  answer'd,  "  I  am  here 
To  lend  at  thy  demand  a  listening  ear 
To  tales  of  evil  from  a  stranger's  tongue. 
Whose  words  already  might   my  heart  have 

wrung 
But  that  I  deem'd  him  scarcely  less  than  mad, 
Or,  at  the  worst,  a  foe  ignobly  bad. 
I  know  him  not — ^but  me  it  seems  he  knew 
In  lands  where — but  I  must  not  trifle  too: 
Produce  this  babbler — or  redeem  the  pledge; 
Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with   thy   fsdchion's 

edge." 
Proud  Otho  on  the  instant,  reddening,  threw 
His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew. 
"  The  last  alternative  befits  me  best. 
And  thus  I  answer  for  mine  absent  guest." 

With  cheek  unchanging  from  its  sallow  gloom, 
However  near  his  own  or  other's  tomb; 
With  hand,  whose  almost  careless  coolness 

spoke 
Its  grasp  well  used  to  deal  the  sabre-stroke; 
With  eye,though  calm,determined  not  to  spare. 
Did  Lara  too  his  willing  weapon  bear,  [closed, 
In  vain  the  circling  chieftains  round  them 
For  Otho's  frenzy  would  not  be  opposed; 
And  from  his  lip  those  words  of  insult  fell — 
His  sword  is  good  who  can  maintain  them  well. 

IV. 

Short  was  the  conflict;  furious,  blindly  rash. 
Vain  Otho  gave  his  bosom  to  the  gash ; 
He  bled,  and  fell;  but  not  with  deadly  wound, 
Stretch'd   by  a  dexterous  sleight  along  the 
ground.  [then 

"Demand  thy  life!"    He  answer'd  not:  and 
From  that  red  floor  he  ne'er  had  risen  again. 
For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 
Ahnost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue; 
And  fiercer  shook  his  angry  falchion  now 
Than  when  his  foe's  was  levell'd  at  his  brow: 
Then  all  was  stern  collectedness  and  art. 
Now  rose  the  unleaven'd  hatred  of  his  heart; 
So  little  sparing  to  the  foe  he  fell'd,       [held. 
That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  with 
He  almost  turned  the  thirsty  point  on  those 
Who  thus  for  mercy  dared  to  interpose; 
Bat  to  a  moment's  thought  that  purpose  bent; 
Yet  look'd  he  on  him  still  with  eye  intent, 
As  if  he  loathed  the  ineffectual  strife 
That  left  a  foe,  howe'er  o'erthrown,  with  life; 
As  if  to  search  how  far  the  wound  he  gave 
Had  sent  its  victim  onward  to  his  grave. 


The  others  met  within  a  neighboring  hall. 
And  he,  incensed  and  heedless  of  them  all. 
The  cause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fray. 
In  haughty  silence  slowly  strode  away: 
He  back'd  his  steed, hishomeward  path  he  took. 
Nor  cast  on  Otho's  towers  a  single  look. 


They  raised  the  bleeding  Otho,  and  the  Leech 
Forbade  all  present  question,  sign,  and  speech ; 


But  where  was  he — that  meteor  of  a  night, 
Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light? 
Where  was  this  Ezzelin?  who  came  and  went 
To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent. 
He  left  the  dome  of  Otho  long,  ere  mom. 
In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn. 
He  could  not  miss  it:  near  his  dwelling  lay; 
But  there  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Came  fast  inquiry,  which  unfolded  nought 
Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought. 
A  chamber  tenantless,  a  steed  at  rest. 
His  host  alarm'd,  his  murmuring  squires  dis- 

tress'd. 
Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path. 
In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowlers'  wrath : 
But  none  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath  borne 
Nor  gout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn : 
Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hath  defaced  the  grass. 
Which  still  retains  a  mark  where  musder  was; 
Nor  dabbling  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale, 
The  bitter  print  of  each  convulsive  nail. 
When  agonized  hands  that  ceased  to  guard. 
Wound  in  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the 

sward. 
Some  such  had  been,  if  here  a  life  was  reft. 
But  these  were  not;  and  doubting  hope  is  left; 
And    strange    suspicion,  whispering    Lara's 

name. 
Now  daily  mutter's  o'er  his  blacken'd  fame: 
Then  sudden  silent  when  his  form  appear'd. 
Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  fear'd; 
Again  its  wonted  wondering  to  renew. 
And  dye  conjecture  with  a  darker  hue. 

vn. 

Days  roll  along,  and  Otho's  wounds  are  heal'd, 
But  not  his  pride;  and  bate  no  more  conceal'd: 
He  was  a  man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe. 
The  friend  of  all  who  sought  to  work  him  woe : 
And  from  his  country's  justice  now  demands 
Account  of  Ezzelin  at  Lara's  hands. 
Who  else  than  Lara  could  have  cause  to  fear 
His  presente?  who  had  made  him  disappear. 
If  not  the  man  on  whom  his  menaced  charge 
Had  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  large? 
The  general  rumor  ignorantly  loud, 
The  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd; 
The  seeming  friendlessness  of  him  who  strove 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wake  no  love: 
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The  sweeping  fierceness  which  his  soul  be- 
tray'd,  [blade; 

The  skill  with  which   he  wielded   his   keen 
Where  had  his  arm  un warlike  caught  that  art? 
"Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart  ? 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word  can  kindle  and  a  word  assuage : 
But  the  deep  working  of  a  soul  unmix'd 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fix*d; 
Such  as  long  power  and  overgorgcd  success 
Concentrates  into  all  that's  merciless: 
These,  link'd  with  that  desire  which  ever  sways 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 
'Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a  storm, 
Such  as  himself  might  fear,and  foes  would  form. 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  that  haunts  him  still,  alive  or  dead. 


Within  that  land  was  many  a  malcontent, 
Who  cursed  the  tyranny  to  which  he  bent; 
That  soil  full  many  a  wringing  despot  saw. 
Who  work'd  his  wantonness  in  form  of  law. 
Long  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 
Had  made  a  path  for  blood  and  giant  sin. 
That  waited  but  a  signal  to  begin 
New  havpc,  such  as  civil  discord  blends, 
Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns   but   foes  or 

friends : 
Fix'd  in  his  feudal  fortress,  each  was  lord, 
In  word  and  deed  obey'd,  in  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thus  Lara  had  inherited  his  lands,      [hands; 
And  with  them   pining  hearts   and   sluggish 
But  that  long  absence  from  his  native  clime 
Had  lefl  him  stainless  of  oppression's  crime, 
And  now,  diverted  by  his  milder  sway. 
All  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away. 
The  menials  felt  their  usual  awe  alone. 
But   more  for  him  than  them  that  fear  was 

grown; 
They  deem'd  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  first 
Their  evil  judgment  augur'd  of  the  worst; 
And  each  long  restless  night,  and  silent  mood. 
Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude: 
And  though  his  lonely  habits  threw  of  late 
Gloom  o'er  his  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate; 
For  thence  the  wretched  ne'er  unsoothed  with- 
drew, 
For  them,  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 
Cold  to  the  great,  contemptuous  to  the  high. 
The  humble  pass'd  not  his  unheeding  eye; 
Much  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof 
They  found  asylum  oft,  and  ne'er  reproof. 
And  they  who  watch'd  might  mark  that,  day 

by  day. 
Some  new  retainers  gather'd  to  his  sway; 
But  most  of  late,  since  Ezzelin  was  lost, 


He  play'd  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous 

host: 
Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  made  him  dread 
Some  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  head; 
Whate'er  his  view,  his  favor  more  obtains 
With  these,  the  people,  then  his  fellow-thanes. 
If  this  were  policy,  so  far  *twas  sound. 
The  million  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found; 
From  him  by  sterner  chiefs  to  exile  driven, 
They  but  required  a  shelter,  and  'twas  given. 
By  him  no  peasant  mourn'd  his  rifled  cot, 
And  scarce  the  serf  could  murmur  o'er  his  lot; 
With  him  old  avarice  found  its  hoard  secure, 
With  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor; 
Youth  present  cheer  and  promised  recompense 
Detain 'd,  till  all  too  late  to  part  from  thence: 
To  hate  he  offer'd,  with  the  coming  change, 
The  deep  reversion  of  delay'd  revenge; 
To  love,  long  baffled  by  the  unequal  match, 
The    well -won  charms  success   was  sure  to 

snatch. 
All 'now  was  ripe,  he  waits  but  to  proclaim 
That  slavery  nothing  which  was  still  a  name. 
The  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought 
Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he  sought; 
His  summons  found  the  destined  criminal 
Begift  by  thousands  in  his  swaiming  hall. 
Fresh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven. 
Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 
That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil-bound 

slaves 

Who  dig  no  land  for  tyrants  but  their  graves! 
Such  is  dieir  cry — ^some  watchword  for  the  fight 
Must  vindicate  the  wrong,  and  warp  the  right; 
Religion — freedom  —  vengeance — what  you 

will, 

A  word's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill; 
Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and 

spread,  [be  fed. 

That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms 

Throughout  that  clime  the  feudal  chiefs  had 

gain'd 

3uchsway,their  infant  monarch  hardly  reign'd; 
Now  WW  the  hour  for  fiaction's  rebel  growth. 
The  serfs  contemn'd  the  one,  and  hated  both: 
They  waited  but  a  leader,  and  they  found 
One  to  their  cause  inseparably  bound; 
By  circumstance  compell'd  to  plunge  again. 
In  self-defence,  amidst  the  strife  of  men. 
Cut  off  by  some  mysterious  fate  from  those 
Whom  birth  and  nature  meant  not  for  his  foes. 
Had  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  accurst. 
Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst: 
Some  reason  urged,  whate'er  it  was,  to  shnn 
Inquiry  into  deeds  at  distance  done; 
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By  mingling  with  his  own  the  cause  of  all, 
E'en  if  he  faiPd,  he  still  delay'd  his  fall. 
The  sullen  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept, 
The  slormthat  once  had  spent  itself  and  slept, 
Roused  by  events  that  seem'd  foredoom'd  to 

urge 
His  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge, 
Borst  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had  been, 
And  is  again;  he  only  changed  the  scene. 
Light  care  had  he  for  life,  and  less  for  fame. 
But  not  less  fitted  for  the  desperate  game : 
He deem'd  himself  mark'd  out  for  others'  hate, 
And  mock'd  at  ruin  so  they  shared  his  fate. 
WTiat  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd? 
He  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 
He  had  hoped  quiet  in  his  sullen  lair. 
Bat  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there: 
loured  to  hunters,  he  was  found  at  bay, 
And  they  must  kill,  they  cannot  snare  the  prey. 
Stem,  unambitious,  silent,  he  had  been 
Henceforth  a  calm  spectator  of  life's  scene; 
But  dragg'd  again  upon  the  arena,  stood 
A  leader  not  unequal  to  the  feud; 
Invoice — mien — gesture,  savage  nature  spoke. 
And  from  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 

X. 

What  boots  the  oft -repeated  tale  of  strife, 
The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life? 
The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field, 
The  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  faint  that 

yield? 
The  smoking  ruin,  and  the  crumbled  wall? 
In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with  all; 
Save  that  distemper'd  passions  lent  their  force 
In  bitterness  that  banish'd  all  remorse. 
None  sued,  for  Mercy  knew  her  cry  was  vain. 
The  captive  died  upon  the  battle-plain : 
In  either  cause,  one  rage  alone  possess'd 
The  empire  of  the  alternate  victor's  breast; 
And  they  that  smote  for  freedom  or  for  sway, 
Decm'd  few  were  slain  while  more  remained 

to  slay. 
It  was  too  late  to  check  the  wasting  brand. 
And  Desolation  reap'd  the  famish'd  land ; 
The  torch  was  lighted,and  the  fkime  was  spread. 
And  Carnage  smiled  up6n  her  daily  dead. 

XI. 
Fresh  with  the  nerve  the  new-born  impulse 

strung. 
The  first  success  to  Lara's  numbers  clung : 
But  that  vain  victory  hath  ruin'd  all ; 
They  form  po  longer  to  their  leader's  call : 
In  blind  confusion  on  the  foe  they  press. 
And  think  to  snatch  is  to  secure  success. 
The  lust  of  booty,  and  the  thirst  of  hate. 


Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  fate: 
In  vain  he  doth  whate'er  a  chief  may  do, 
To  check  the  headlong  fury  of  that  crew; 
In  vain  their  stubborn  ardor  he  would  tame. 
The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  flame; 
The  wary  foe  alone  hath  turn'd  their  mood. 
And  shown  their  rashness  to  that  erring  brood : 
The  feign'd  retreat,  the  nightly  ambuscade. 
The  daily  harass,  and  the  fight  delay'd, 
The  long  privation  of  the  hoped  supply. 
The  tentless  rest  beneath  the  humid  sky, 
The,stubbom  wall  that  mocks  the  leaguer's  art. 
And  palls  the  patience  of  his  baffled  heart. 
Of  these  they  had  not  deem'd;  the  battle-day 
They  could  encounter  as  a  veteran  may. 
But  more  preferr'd  the  fury  of  the  strife. 
And  present  death  to  hourly  sufiering  life; 
And  famine  wrings,  and  fever  sweeps  away 
His  numbers  melting  fast  from  their  array; 
Intemperate  triumph  fades  to  discontent. 
And  Lara's  soul  alone  seems  still  unbent; 
But  few  remain  to  aid  his  voice  and  hand, 
And  thousands  dwindled  to  a  scanty  band : 
Desperate,  though  few,  the  last  and  best  re- 

main'd 
To  mourn  the  discipline  they  late  disdain'd. 
One  hope  survives,  the  frontier  is  not  far. 
And  thence  they  may  escape  from  native  war. 
And  bear  within  them  to  the  neighboring  state 
An  exile's  sorrows,  or  an  outlaw's  hate: 
Hard  is  the  task  their  fatherUmd  to  quit. 
But  harder  still  to  perish  or  submit. 

XII. 
It  is  resolved — they  march— consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torchless 

flight; 
Already  they  perceive  its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  barrier  stream; 
Already  they  descry — Is  yon  the  bank? 
Away!  'tis  lined  with  many  a  hostile  rank. 
Return  or  fly! — What  glittei:s  in  the  rear?  ' 
'Tis  Otho's  banner — the  pursuer's  spear! 
Are  those  the  shepherds'  fires  upon  the  height? 
Alas!  they  blaze  too  widely  for  the  flight: 
Cut  off  from  hope,  and  compass'd  in  the  toil. 
Less  blood,  perchance,  hath  bought  a  richer 

spoilt 

XUI. 
A  moment's  pause — ^'tis  but  to  breathe  their 

band. 
Or  shall  they  onward  press,  or  here  withstand? 
It  matters  little — if  they  charge  their  foes 
Who  by  the  border-stream  their  march  oppose. 
Some  few  perchance  may  break  and  pass  the 
However  link'd  (o  baffle  such  design.  [line, 
**  The  charge  be  ours!  t«  wa^t  for  Uicir assault 
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Were  fate  well  worthy  of  a  coward's  halt." 
Forth  flies  each  sabre,  reign'd  is  every  steed, 
And  the  next  word  shall  scarce  outstrip  the 

deed: 
In  the  next  tone  of  Lara's  gathering  breath, 
How  many  shall  but  hear  the  voice  of  death! 

XIV. 
His  blade  is  bared — in  him  there  is  an  air 
As  deep,  but  far  too  tranquil  for  despair; 
A  something  of  indifference  more  than  then 
Becomes  the  bravest,  if  they  feel  for  men. 
He  lurn'd  his  eye  on  Kaled,  ever  near. 
And  still  too  faithful  to  betray  one  fear; 
Perchance -'twas  but  the  moon's  dim  twilight 

threw 
Along  his  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 
Of  mournful  paleness,whose  deep  tint  express'd 
The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  his  breast. 
This  Lara  mark'd,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his; 
It  trembled  not  in  such  an  hour  as  this; 
His  lip  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  his  heart; 
His  eye  alone  proclaim'd,  **  We  will  not  part! 
Thy  band  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may  flee; 
Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  thee!" 

The  word  hath  pass'd  his  lips,  and  onward 
driven,  [riven; 

Pours  the  link'd  band  through  ranks  asunder 
Well  has  each  steed  obey'd  the  armed  heel, 
And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel; 
Outnumber'd,  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 
Despair  to  daring,  and  a  front  to  foes; 
And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream. 
Which  runs  all  redly  till  the  morning  beam. 

XV. 

Commanding,  aiding,  animating  aII, 
Where  foe  appear'd  to  press,  or  friend  to  fall. 
Cheers  Lara's  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  his 

steel, 
Inspiring  hope  himself  had  ceased  to  feel. 
None  fled,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight  were 

vain; 
fiut  those  that  waver  turn  to  smite  again. 
While  yet  they  find  the  firmest  of  the  foe 
Recoil  before  their  leader's  look  and  blow: 
Now  girt  with  numbers,  now  almost  alone. 
He  foils  their  ranks,  or  reunites  his  own;  [fly — 
Himself  he  spared  not — once  they  seem'd  to 
Now  was  the  time,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high, 
And  shook — Why  sudden  droops  that  plumed 

crest? 
The  shaft  is  sped — the  arrow's  in  his  breast  I 
That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side. 
And  Death  had  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  pride. 
The  word  of  tritmph  fainted  from  his  tongue; 
Thai  hand,  so  raised,  how  droopingly  it  hung! 


I  But  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains. 
Though  from  its  fellow  shrink  the  falling  reins. 
These  Kaled  snatches:  dizzy  with  the  blow. 
And  senseless  bending  o'er  his  saddle-bow. 
Perceives  not  Lara  that  bis  anxious  page 
Beguiles  his  charger  from  the  combat's  rage; 
Meantime  his  followers  charge,  and  chaise 

again; 
Too  mix'd  the  slayers  now  to  heed  the  slain  1 

XVI. 

Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helmless  head; 
The  war-horse  masterless  is  on  the  earth. 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth ; 
And  near,  yet  quivering  withiwhat  life  remained. 
The  heel  that  urged  him,  and  the  hand  that 

rein'd; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie. 
Whose  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  that  die; 
That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  in  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  fiery  death. 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop — the  last — to  cool  it  for  the  grave; 
With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept. 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimson'd  turf  have  crept; 
The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste. 
But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to 

taste; 
They  feel  its  freshness,  and  almost  partake—* 
Why  pause? — No  further  thirst  have  they  to 

slake — 
It  is  unquench'd,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not; 
It  was  an  agony — but  now  forgot! 
XVII, 

Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene. 
Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 
A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay: 
'Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away. 
His  follower  Mice,  and  now  his  only  guide. 
Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o'er  his  welling  side. 
And  with  his  scarf  would  stanch  the  tides  that 

rush 
With  each  convulsion  in  a  blacker  gush; 
And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low. 
In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  tricklings  flow; 
He  scarce  can   speak,  but  motions  him  'lis 
And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain,  [vain, 
He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  as- 
suage. 
And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page. 
Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor 
sees,  [knees: 

Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his 
Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though 
'  dim, 
.  Held  all  the  light  that  tbone  on  earth  for  1 
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xvin. 
The  iot  arrives,  who  long  had  search'd  the 

field,  [yield! 

Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should, 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  'twere 

vain. 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain, 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate, 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate: 
And  Otbo  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed. 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed, 
And  questions  of  his  state;  he  answers  not, 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot. 
And  turns  to  Kaled : — each  remaining  word 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard; 
His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue. 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly 

clung.  [known 

They  spake  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach'd  alone; 
And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound. 
While  grazed  the  rest  in  dumb   amazement 

round :  [last 

They  seemM  even  then — that  twain — unto  the 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past !  [fate. 
To  share  between  themselves  sonfe  separate 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate. 

XIX. 

Their  words,  though  faint,  were  many — from 

the  tone  [alone; 

Their  imi>ort  those  who  heard  could  judge 
From  this,   you  might  have  deemed   young 

Kaled's  death 
More  near  than  Lara's  by  hb  voice  and  breath, 
So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 
The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke; 
Bm  Lara's  Toice,  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And   calm,    till    murmuring    death    gasp'd 

hoarsely  near; 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  g^ess, 
So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless. 
Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 
Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast; 
And  ottce,as  Raled's  answering  accents  ceased. 
Rose  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East; 
Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  high 
RoU'd  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught 

his  eye. 

Or  that  'twas  chance,or  some  remember'd  scene 
That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had 

■  been. 
Scarce  Kaled  seem'd  to  know,  but  tum'd  away. 
As  if  his  heart  abhorr'd  that  coming  day. 
And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning 

light 
To  look  on  Lara's  brow — ^where  all  grew  night. 


Yet  sense  seem'd  left,  though  better  were  its 
loss;  [cross, 

For  when  one  near  display*d  the  absolving 
And  proflFer'd  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead. 
Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need. 
He  look'd  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane, 
And  smiled — Heaven  pardon.'  if  'twere  virith 

disdain : 

And  Kaled,  though  bespoke  not,  nor  withdrew 
From  Lara's  face  his  fix'd  despairing  view. 
With  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift. 
Flung  back  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred  gift. 
As  if  such  but  disturb'd  the  expiring  man, 
Nor  seem'd  to  know  his  life  but  then  began — 
That  life  of  Immortality,  secure  [sure. 

To  none,  save  them  whose  faith  in  Christ  is 

XX. 

But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew, 
And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew: 
His  limbs  stretch'd  fluttering,  and  his  head 

droop'd  o'er 
The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knep  that  bore; 
He  press'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — 
It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain, 
For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 
"It  beats  I" — Away,    thou    dreamer,    he    is 

gone- 
It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

XXI. 

He  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass'd  away 
The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay; 
And  those  around  have  roused  him  from  his 

trance. 
But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance; 
And  when,  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 
Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more. 
He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  still  sustain 
Roll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain. 
He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair. 
But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  reei'd  and  fell. 
Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so 

well. 
Than  that  he  lov'd!     Oh!  never  yet  beneath 
The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe! 
That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveal'd 
The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half  conceal'd; 
In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast. 
Its  grief  seem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confess'd; 
And  life  retum'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame — 
What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame? 

xxu. 
And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fathers  sleep, 
But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep; 
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Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound, 
Though  priest  nor  bless'd,  npr  marble  deck'd 

the  mound; 
And  he  was  mourn 'd  by  one  whose  quiet  grief, 
Less  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 
Vain  was  all  question  ask'd  her  of  the  past, 
And  vain  e'en  menace — silent  to  the  last ; 
She  told  nor  whence  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  for  one  who  seem'd  but  little  kind. 
Why  did   she  love  him?    Curious  fool — be 

still— 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will? 
To  her  he  might  be  gentleness:  the  stem 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull   eyes 

discern; 

And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart  though  less  the  lips  avow. 
They  were  not  common  links  that  form'd  the 

chain 
That  bound  to  Lara  Kaled's  heart  and  brain ; 
But  that  wild  tale  she  brook'd  not  to  unfold. 
And  seal'd  is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  told. 

XXIII. 
They  laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  on  his  breast. 
Besides  the  wound  that  sent  his  soul  to  rest. 
They  found  the  scatter'd  dints  of  many  a  scar. 
Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war 
Where'er  had  pass'd-his  summer  years  of  life. 
It  seems  they  vanish'd  in  a  land  of  strife; 
But  all  unknown  his  glory  or  his  guilt,  [spilt; 
These  only  told  that  somewhere  blood  was 
And  Ezzelin,  who  might  have  spoken  the  past. 
Return 'd  no  more — that  night  appear'd  his  last. 

XXIV. 

Upon  that  night  (a  peasant's  is  the  tale) 
A  Serf  that  cross'd  the  intervening  vale,* 
When  Cynthia's  light  almost  gave  way  to  morn. 
And  nearly  veil'd  in  mist  her  waning  horn; 
A  Serf,  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood. 
And  hew  the  bough  that  bought  his  children's 

food, 
Pass'd  by  the  river  that  divides  the  plain 
Of  Otho's  lands  and  Lara's  broad  domain: 
He  heard  a  tramp — a  horse  iftid   horseman 

broke 
From  out  the  wood — before  him  was  a  cloak 
Wrapt  round  some  burthen  at  his  saddle-bow. 
Bent  was  his  head,  and  hidden  was  his  brow. 
Roused  by  the  sudden  sight  at  such  a  time. 
And  some  foreboding  that  it  might  be  crime, 
Himself   unheeded    watch'd    the    stranger's 

course, 
Who  reach'd  the  river,  bounded  from  his  horse. 
And  lifting  thence  the  burthen  which  he  bore. 


*  See  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  tolume. 


Heaved  up  the  bank  and  dash'd  it  from  the 
shore,  [seem'd  to  watdi, 

Then  paused,  and  look'd,  and  tum'd,  and 
And  still  another  hurried  glance  would  snatch, 
And  follow  with  his  step  the  stream  that  flow'd. 
As  if  even  yet  too  much  its  surface  show'd: 
At  once  he  started,  stoop'd,  around  him  strown 
The  winter  floods  had  scatter'd  heaps  of  stone; 
Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gatner'd  there, 
And  slung  them  with  a  more  than  common 

care. 
Meantime  the  Serf  had  crept  to  where,  unseen, 
Himself  might  safely  mark  what  this  might 

mean: 
He  caught  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  floating  breast, 
And  something  glitter'd  starlike  on  the  vest; 
But  ere  he  well  could  mark  the  buoyant  trunk, 
A  massy  fragment  smote  it,  and  it  sunk: 
It  rose  again,  but  indistinct  to  view. 
And  left  the  waters  of  a  purple  hue. 
Then  deeply  disappear'd :  the  horseman  gazed 
Till  ebb'd  the  latest  eddy  it  had  raised; 
Then,  turning,  vaulted  on  his  pawing  steed, 
And  instant  spurr'd  him  into  panting  speed. 
His  face  was  mask'd — the  features  of  the  dead, 
If  dead  it  were,  escaped  the  observer's  dread; 
But  if,  in  sooth,  a  star  its  bosom  bore. 
Such  is  the  badge  that  knighthood  ever  wore, 
And  such  'lis  known  Sir  Ezzelin  had  worn 
Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a  mom. 
If  thus  he  perish'd.  Heaven  receive  his  soul! 
His  undiscovered  limbs  to  ocean  roll; 
And  charity  upon  the  hope  would  dwell, 
It  was  not  Lara's  hand  by  which  he  fell. 


And  Kaled — Lara — Ezzelin,  are  gone, 
Alik«  without  their  monumental  stone  1 
The  first,  all  efforts  vainly  strove  to  wean 
From  lingering  where  her  chieftain's  blood  had 

been: 
Grief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  proud. 
Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  lond; 
But  furious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spot 
Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  was  not, 
Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  living  fire 
That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire; 
But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there. 
She  talk'd  all  idly  unto  shapes  of  air. 
Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  Sorrow  paints. 
And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints; 
And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree. 
Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee; 
And  in  that  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall. 
His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall; 
And  she  had  shorn,  but  saved  her  raven  hair, 
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And  oft  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom  there, 
And  fold  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground. 
As  if  she  stanch'd   anew   some   phantom's 

wound. 
Herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply; 
Then  risii^,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  fly  • 


From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit; 
Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  root. 
And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  hand. 
Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand. 
This  could  not  last — she  lies  by  him  she  loved; 
Her  tale  untold— her  truth  too  dearly  proved. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

"Thb  grand  army  of  the  Turks  (in  17x5),  under  the  Prime  Vizier,  to  open  to  themselves  a  way  bto  the 
heart  of  the  Morea,  and  to  form  the  siege  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  the  most  considerable  place  m  all  that  country,* 
thought  it  best  in  th«  first  place  to  attack  Corinth,  upon  which  they  made  several  storms.  The  garrison  bemg 
veakened.  and  the  governor  seeing  it  was  impossible  to  hold  out  against  so  mighty  a  force,  thought  it  fit  to  beat 
%  parley:  but  while  they  were  treating  about  the  articles,  one  of  the  magazines  m  the  Turkish  camp,  wherein  they 
h«i  she  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  blew  up  by  accident,  whereby  she  or  seven  hundred  men  were  killed;  which 
so  enraged  the  infideb.  that  they  would  not  grant  any  capitulation,  but  stormed  the  place  with  so  much  fury, 
that  they  took  it,  and  put  most  of  the  garrison,  with  Signior  Minotti,  the  governor,  to  the  iword.  l^e  rest,  with 
Aatonio  Bembo,  proveditor  extraordinary,  were  made  prisoners  of  war." — History  o/ik*  Tkrkt,  vol.  iu.  p.  151. 


In  the  year  since  Jesus  died  for  men,f 

Eighteen  hundred  years  and  ten. 

We  were  a  gallant  company, 

Riding  o'er  land,  and  sailing  o'er  sea. 

Oh !  but  we  went  merrily !  [hill. 

We  forded  the  river,  and  clomb   the  nigh 

Never  our  steeds  for  a  day  stood  still; 

Whether  we  lay  in  the  cave  or  the  shed, 

Oar  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed: . 

Whether  we  couch'd  in  our  rough  capote. 


*  Napoli  di  Romania  is  not  now  the  most  considerable 
place  in  the  Morea,  but  TripoUtza,  where  the  Pacha  re- 
sides and  maintains  his  government.  NapoU  is  near  Ar- 
pos.  I  v^ed  ail  three  in  x8xo-ix;  and  in  the  course  of 
journeying  throt^h  the  country  from  my  first  arrival  in 
1800,  Icrossed  the  Isthmus  eignt  times  in  my  way  from 
Attica  to  the  Morea,  over  the  mountains;  or  m  the  other 
directk>n,  when  passing  from  the  Gulf  of  Atheas  to  that 
of  Lepanto.  Both  the  routes  are  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful, though  very  difTerent:  that  by  sea  has  more  same- 
neas;  but  the  voyage  being  always  within  sight  of  land, 
and  often  very  near  iL^presents  many  attractive  views  of 
the  islands  Salamis»  ilBgina,  Poros,  &c.,  and  the  coast 
ofthe  Coodncnt 

tlhoe  Ones  to  Section  I.  were  omitted  by  Byron  in 
tlMflnt«ditk>ns  of  this  poem. 


On  the  rougher  plank  of  our  gliding  boat, 
Or  stretch 'd  on  the  beach,  or  our  saddles 

spread 
As  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head, 
Fresh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow: 

All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  scope, 
"We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope. 
Toil  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow. 

"We  were  of  all  tongues  and  creeds; 

Some  were  those  who  counted  beads. 
Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church. 
And  some,  or  I  mis-say,  of  neither; 
Yet  through  the  wide  world  might  ye  searck, 

Nor  find  a  motlier  crew  nor  blither. 
But  some  are  dead,  and  some  arc  gone. 
And  some  are  scattered  and  alone. 
And  some  are  rebels  on  the  hills* 
That  look  along  Epirus*  valleys, 
"Where  freedom  still  at  moments  rallies. 


♦[The  last  tidings  recently  heard  of  Dervish  (one  of 
the  Amaouts  who  followed  me)  state  him  to  be  in  revolt 
upon  the  mountains,  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  bands 
common  in  that  country  in  times  of  trouble.] 
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And  pays  in  blood  oppression's  ills; 

And  some  are  in  a  far  countree, 
And  some  all  restlessly  at  home; 

But  never  more,  oh !  never,  we 
Shall  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam. 

But  those  hardy  days  flew  cheerily, 

And  when  they  now  fall  drearily, 

My  thoughts,  like  swallows,  skim  the  main, 

And  bear  my  spirit  back  again 

Over  the  earth,  and  through  the  air, 

A  wild  bird  and  a  wanderer, 

Tis  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain. 

And  oft,  too  oft,  implores  again 

The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay. 

To  follow  me  so  far  away. 

Stranger — wilt  thou  follow  now. 

And  sit  with  me  on  Aero- Corinth's  brow? 

I. 
Many  a  vanished  year  and  age, 
And  tempest's  breath,  and  battle's  rage. 
Have  swept  o'er  Corinth;  yet  she  stands, 
A  fortress  form'd  to  Freedom's  hands. 
The  whirlwind's   wrath,   the   earthquake's 
Have  left  untouch'd  her  hoary  rock,  [shock, 
The  keystone  of  a  land,  which  still, 
Though  fall'n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill, 
The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 
That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side, 
As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet. 
Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet. 
But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 
Since  first  Timoleon's  brother  bled,* 
Or  baffled  Persia's  despot  fled, 
Arise  from  out  the  earth  which  drank 
The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank, 
That  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 
Her  isthmus  idly  spread  below: 
Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain. 
Who  perish'd  there,  be  piled  again. 
That  rival  pyramid  would  rise  [skies, 

More   mountain-like,  through   those    clear 
Than  yon  tower-capp'd  Acropolis, 
Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss. 

II. 

On  dun  Cithaeron's  ridge  appears 
The  gleam  of  twice  ten  thousand  spears; 
And  downward  to  the  Isthmian  plain. 
From  shore  to  shore  of  either  main. 
The  tent  is  pitch'd,  the  crescent  shines 
Along  the  Moslem's  leaguering  lines; 
And  the  dusk  Spahi's  bands  advance 
Beneath  each  bearded  pacha's  glance; 


*('I1moleoD  killed  his  brother  to  lave  Corinth  from  be- 
ing enslaved  by  him.  He  had  previoudy  fared  TioM^i- 
anet'  Kfe  in  battle.] 


And  far  and  wide  as  eye  can  reach 
The  turban'd  cohorU  throng  the  beach; 
And  there  the  Arab's  camel  kneels. 
And  there  his  steed  the  Tartar  wheels; 
The  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd,* 
The  sabre  round  his  loins  to  gird; 
And  there  the  volleying  thunders  pour. 
Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar. 
The  trench  is  dug,  the  canon's  breath 
Wings  the  far  hissing  globe  of  death; 
Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall. 
Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  Wl; 
And  from  that  wall  the  foe  replies. 
O'er  dusty  plain  and  smoky  skies. 
With  fires  that  answer  fast  and  well 
The  summons  of  the  Infidel. 

III. 
But  near  and  nearest  to  the  wall 
Of  those  who  wish  and  work  its  fall. 
With  deeper  skill  in  war's  black  art 
Than  Othman's  sons,  and  high  of  heart 
As  any  chief  that  ever  stood 
Triumphant  in  the  fields  of  blood, 
From  post  to  post,  and  deed  to  deed. 
Fast  spurring  on  his  reeking  steed. 
Where  sallying  ranks  the  trench  assail. 
And  make  the  foremost  Moslem  quail. 
Or  where  the  battery,  guarded  well. 
Remains  as  yet  impregnable. 
Alighting  cheerly  to  inspire 
The  soldier  slackening  in  his  fire; 
The  first  and  freshest  of  the  host 
Which  Stamboul's  sultan  there  can  boast. 
To  guide  the  follower  o'er  the  field. 
To  point  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield. 
Or  whirl  around  the  bickering  blade; — 
Was  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade! 

IV. 

From  Venice — once  a  race  of  worth 

His  gentle  sires — he  drew  his  birth; 

But  late  an  exile  from  her  shore. 

Against  his  countrymen  he  bore 

The  arms  they  taught  to  bear;  and  now 

The  turban  girt  his  shaven  brow. 

Through  many  a  change  had  Corinth  pass'd 

With  Greece  to  Venice'  rule  at  last; 

And  here,  before  her  walls,  with  those 

To  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foes. 

He  stood  a  foe,  with  all  the  zeal 

Which  young  3.nd  fiery  converts  feel. 

Within  whose  heated  bosom  throngs 

The  memory  of  a  thousand  wrongs. 

To  him  had  Venice  ceased  to  be 

Her  ancient  civic  boast — "the  Free;** 


*The  life  Of  the  Turcomans  ii  wandering  and  potxi 
archal:  they  dwell  in  tents.      ^qqIp 
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And  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark 
Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark 
Within  the  *<  Lion's  mouth"  had  placed 
A  charge  against  him  unefTaced : 
He  fled  in  time,  and  saved  his  life. 
To  waste  his  future  years  in  strife, 
That  taught  his  land  how  great  her  loss 
In  him  who  triumphed  o'er  the  Cross, 
'Gainst  which  he  rear'd  the  Crescent  high, 
And  battled  to  avenge  or  die. 

V. 
Coumourgi — he  whose  closing  scene* 
Adorn 'd  the  triumph  of  Eugene, 
When  on  Carlowitz'  bloody  plain. 
The  last  and  mightiest  of  the  slain. 
He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die. 
But  cursed  the  Christian's  victory — 
Coumourgi — can  his  glory  cease. 
That  latest  conqueror  of  Greece, 
Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  freedom  Venice  gave  of  yore? 
A  hundred  years  have  roll'd  away 
Since  he  refix'd  the  Moslem's  sway; 
And  now  he  led  the  Mussulman, 
And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  van 
To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  levell'd  with  the  dust; 
And  proved,  by  many  a  deed  of  death. 
How  firm  his  heart  in  novel  faith. 

VI. 

The  walls  grew  weak ;  and  fast  and  hot 

Against  them  pour'd  the  ceaseless  shot, 

With  unabating  fury  sent 

From  battery  to  battlement; 

And  thtinder-like  the  pealing  din 

Rose  from  each  heated  culverin; 

And  here  and  there  some  crackling  dome 

Was  fired  before  the  exploding  bomb; 

And  as  the  fabric  sank  beneath 

The  shattering  shell's  volcanic  breath,   . 

In  red  and  wreathing  columns  flash'd 

The  flame,  as  luud  the  ruin  crash'd. 

Or  into  countless  meteors  driven. 

Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven; 


*  AH  Coumoofgi,  the  &vor&e  of  three  Sultans,  and 
Grand  Viiier  to  Adunet  III .,  after  recoveriAg  Pelopon- 
neaus  from  the  Venetians  in  one  campaign,  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  next,  i^ainst  the  Germans,  at  the  battle 
of  Peterwaradin  (in  the  plain  of  Carlowitz),  in  Hungary, 
endeavoring  to  rally  hb  guards.  He  died  of  his  wounds 
next  day.  His  last  order  was  the  decapitadon  of  General 
Breuner,  and  some  other  German  prisoners ;  and  his  last 
words,  *'  Oh,  that  I  could  thus  serve  all  the  Christian 
dogs  1"  aq)eech  and  act  not  unlike  one  of  Caligula.  He 
was  a  jomg  man  of  great  ambition  and  unbounded  pre* 
sumptxm :  oa  being  told  that  Prince  Eugene,  then  op- 
posed to  him,  **  was  a  great  general,"  he  said,  **  I  shall 
Wcome  a  greater,  and  at  his  expense.'* 


Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  dun, 
Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun. 
With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 
To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue. 

VII. 

But  not  for  vengeance,  long  delay'd, 
Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade. 
The  Moslem  warriors  sternly  teach 
His  skill  to  pierce  the  promised  breach: 
Within  these  walls  a  maid  was  pent 
His  hope  would  win  without  consent 
Of  that  inexorable  sire, 
Whose  heart  refused  him  in  its  ire. 
When  Alp,  beneath  his  Christian  name. 
Her  virgin  hand  aspired  to  claim. 
In  happier  mood,  and  earlier  time. 
While  unimpeach'd  for  traitorous  crime, 
Gayest  in  gondola  or  hall, 
He  glitter'd  through  the  Carnival; 
And  tuned  the  softest  serenade 
That  e'er  on  Adria's  waters  play'd 
At  midnight  to  Italian  maid. 

viu. 
And  many  deemed  her  heart  was  won; 
For  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none. 
Had  young  Francesca's  hand  remain'd 
Still  by  the  church's  bonds  unchain'd: 
And  when  the  Adriatic  bore 
Lanciotto  to  the  Paynim  shore. 
Her  wonted  smiles  were  seen  to  fail, . 
And  pensive  wax'd  th^  maid  and  pale; 
More  constant  at  confessional. 
More  rare  at  masque  and  festival; 
Or  seen  at  such,  with  downcast  eyes. 
Which  conquer'd  hearts  they  ceased  to  prize : 
With  listless  look  she  seems  to  gaze: 
With  humbler  care  her  form  arrays; 
Her  voice  less  lively  in  the  song; 
Her  step,  though  light,  less  fleet  among 
The  pairs,  on  whom  the  Morning's  glance 
Breaks,  yet  unsated  with  the  dance. 


Sent  by  the  state  to  guard  the  land, 
(Which,  wrested  from  the  Moslem's  hand. 
While  Sobieski  tamed  his  pride 
By  Buda's  wall  and  Danube's  side. 
The  chiefs  of  Venice  wrung  away 
From  Patra  to  Eubcea's  bay,) 
Minotti  held  in  Corinth's  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers. 
While  yet  the  pit3ring  eye  of  Peace 
Smiled  o'er  her  long -forgotten  Greece; 
And  ere  that  faithless  truce  was  broke 
Which  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke, 
With  him  his  gentle  daughter  came; 
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Nor  there,  since  Menelaus'  dame 
Forsook  her  lord  and  land,  to  prove 
What  woes  await  on  lawless  love, 
Had  fairer  form  adorn 'd  the  shore 
Than  she,  the  matchless  stranger,  bore. 


The  lyall  is  rent,  the  ruins  yawn; 
And  with  to-morrow's  earliest  dawn, 
O'er  the  disjointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  assault. 
The  bands  are  rank'd;  the  chosen  van 
Of  Tartar  and  of  Mussulman, 
The  full  of  hope,  misnamed  "  forlorn," 
Who  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn. 
And  win  their  way  with  falchion's  force. 
Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a  corse, 
O'er  which  the  following  brave  muy  rise. 
Their  stepping^tone — the  last  who  dies! 


'Tis  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 

The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down; 

Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 

Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 

Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light. 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright; 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining 

And  tum'd  to  earth  without  repining. 

Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away. 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray? 

The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 

Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air; 

And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 

But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brooks 

The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves; 

The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves. 

And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling. 

Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling; 

And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke. 

Save  where  the  steed  neigh*d  oft  and  shrill. 

And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill. 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 

Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 

As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 

In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer; 

It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain, 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain: 

'Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet, 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet. 

And  take  a  lung  unmeasured  tone. 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 

It  seem'd  to  those  within  the  wall 

A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall; 

It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 

With  something  ominous  and  drear. 


An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill, 
Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still, 
Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 
Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed; 
Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 
Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  knell 


The  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore; 

The  sound  was  hush'd,  the  prayer  was  o'er; 

The  watch  was  set,  the  night-round  made, 

All  mandates  issued  and  obey'd: 

'Tis  but  another  anxious  night, 

His  pains  the  morrow  may  requite 

With  all  revenge  and  love  can  pay. 

In  guerdon  for  their  long  delay. 

Few  hours  remain,  and  he  hath  Bced 

Of  rest,  to  nerve  for  many  a  deed 

Of  slaughter;  but  within  his  soul 

The  thoughts  like  troubled  waters  rolL 

He  stood  alone  among  the  host; 

Not  his  the  loud  fanatic  boast 

To  plant  the  crescent  o'er  the  cross. 

Or  risk  a  life  with  little  loss. 

Secure  in  paradise  to  be 

By  Houris  loved  immortally: 

Nor  his,  what  burning  patriots  feel, 

The  stern  exaltedness  of  zeal. 

Profuse  of  blood,  un tired  in  toil. 

When  battling  on  the  parent  soil. 

He  stood  alone — a  renegade 

Against  the  country  he  betray'd; 

He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band. 

Without  a  trusted  heart  or  hand : 

They  follow'd  him,  for  he  was  brave. 

And  great  the  spoil  he  got  and  gave; 

They  crouch'd  to  him,  for  he  had  skill 

To  warp  and  wield  the  vulgar  will: 

But  still  his  Christian  origin 

With  them  was  little  less  than  sin. 

They  envied  even  the  faithless  fame 

He  eam'd  beneath  a  Moslem  name; 

Since  he,  their  mightiest  chief,  had  been 

In  youth  a  bitter  Nazarene. 

They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop. 

When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop; 

They  did  not  know  how  hate  can  bum 

In  hearts  once  changed  from  soft  to  stem; 

Nor  all  the  false  and  fatal  zeal 

The  convert  of  revenge  can  feel. 

He  ruled  them — man  may  rule  the  worst. 

By  ever  daring  to  be  first; 

So  lions  o'er  the  jackal  sway; 

The  jackal  points,  he  fells  the  prey. 

Then  on  the  vulgar  yelling  press, 

To  gorge  the  relics  oL^uccess.. 
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XIII. 
His  head  grows  fever'd,  and  his  pulse 
The  quick  successive  throbs  convulse: 
In  vain  from  side  to  side  he  throws 
His  form,  in  courtship  of  repose; 
Or  if  he  dozed,  a  sound,  a  start 
Awoke  him  with  a  sunken  heart. 
The  turban  on  his  hot  brow  press'd, 
The  mail  weigh'd  lead-like  on  his  breast. 
Though  oft  and  long  beneath  its  weight 
Upon  his  eyes  had  slumber  sate, 
Without  or  couch  or  canopy, 
Except  a  rougher  field  and  sky 
Than  now  might  yield  a  warrior's  bed, 
Than  now  along  the  heaven  was  spread. 
He  could  not  rest,  he  could  not  stay 
Within  his  tent  to  wait  for  day, 
But  walk'd  him  forth  along  the  sand. 
Where  thousand  sleepers  strew'd  the  strand. 
What  pillow'd  them  ?  and  why  should  he 
More  wakeful  than  the  humblest  be. 
Since  more  their  peril,  worse  their  toil? 
And  yet  they  fearless  dream  of  spoil; 
While  he  alone,  where  thousands  passed 
A  night  of  sleep,  perchance  their  last. 
In  sickly  vigil  wander'd  on, 
And  envied  all  he  gazed  upon. 

XIV. 
He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  the  night. 
Cool  was  the  silent  sky,  though  calm, 
And  bathed  his  brow  with  airy  balm : 
Behind,  the  camp — ^before  him  lay. 
In  many  a  winding  creek  and  bay, 
Lepanto's  g^ilf;  and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi's  hill,  unshaken  snow. 
High  and  eternal,  such  as  shone 
Through  thousand  summers  brightly  gone, 
Along  the  gulf,  the  mount,  the  clime; 
It  will  not  melt,  like  man,  to  time: 
Tyrant  and  slave  are  swept  away, 
Less  form'd  to  wear  before  the  ray; 
But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest, 
Which  on  the  mighty  mount  thou-  hailest. 
While  tower  and  tree  are  torn  and  rent. 
Shines  o'er  its  craggy  battlement; 
In  form  a  peak,  in  height  a  cloud. 
In  texture  like  a  hovering  shroud,  > 
Thus  high  by  parting  Freedom  spread, 
As  from  her  fond  abode  she  fled. 
And  linger'd  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  song. 
Oh !  still  her  step  at  moments  falters 
O'er  wither'd  fields,  and  ruin'd  altars. 
And  fain  would  wake,  in  souls  too  broken, 
By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token : 


But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Dawn  in  those  yet  remember'd  rays, 
"Which  shone  upon  the  Persian  flying. 
And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 

XV, 

Not  mindless  of  these  mighty  times 
Was  Alp,  despite  his  flight  and  crimes; 
And  through  this  night,  as  on  he  wander'd. 
And  o'er  the  past  and  present  ponder'd. 
And  thought  upon  the  glorious  dead 
Who  there  in  better  cause  had  bled. 
He  felt  how  faint  and  feebly  dim 
The  fame  that  could  accrue  to  him. 
Who  cheer'd  the  band,  and  waved  the  sword, 
A  traitor  in  a  turban'd  horde; 
And  led  them  to  the  lawless  siege. 
Whose  best  success  was  sacrilege. 
Not  so  had  those  his  fancy  number'd. 
The  chiefs  whose  dust  around  him  slumber'd; 
Their  phalanx  marshall'd  on  the  plain. 
Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  vain. 
They  fell  devoted,  but  undying; 
The  very  gale  their  names  seem'd  sighing : 
The  waters  murmur'd  of  their  name; 
The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame; 
The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  grey, 
Claim'd  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay; 
Their  spirits  wrapt  the  dusky  mountain. 
Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain : 
The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river, 
Roll'd  mingling  with  their  fame  forever. 
Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 
That  land  is  glory's  still,  and  theirs! 
'Tis  still  a  watchword  to  the  earth: 
When  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth 
He  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread. 
So  sanction'd,  on  the  tyrant's  head: 
He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 
Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  won. 

XVI. 

Still  by  the  shore  Alp  mutely  mused. 
And  woo'd  the  freshness  night  diffused. 
There  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  sea,* 
Which  changeless  rolls  eternally;  [mood, 

So  that  wildest  of  Waves,  in   their  angriest 
Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  land  for  a 

rood; 

And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flow, 
Heedless  if  she  come  or  go: 
Calm  or  high,  in  main  or  bay. 
On  their  course  she  hath  no  sway. 
The  rock  unworn  its  base  doth  bare. 
And  looks  o'er  the  surf,  but  it  comes  not  there; 

*  The  reader  need  hardW  be  remiaded  that  there  are 
no  percq>tible  tides  in  the  Medherrai^eaQ. 
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And  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below, 
On  the  Kne  that  it  left  long  ages  ago : 
A  smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 
Between  it  and  the  greener  land. 
He  wander*d  on,  along  the  beach. 
Till  within  the  range  of  a  carbine's  reach 
Of  the  leaguer'd  wall;  but  they  saw  him  not. 
Or  how  could  he  'scape  from  the  hostile  shot? 
Did  traitors  lurk  in  the  Christian's  hold? 
"Were  their  hands  grown  stiff,  or  their  hearts 

wax'd  cold? 
I  know  not,  in  sooth;  but  from  yonder  wsJl 
There  flash'd  no   fire,  and   there   hiss'd  no 

ball. 

Though  he  stood  beneath  the  bastion's  frown; 
That  flank'd  the  seaward  gate  of  the  town; 
Though  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost 
The  sullen  words  of  the  sentinel,  [tell 

As  his  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 
Clank'd,  as  he  paced  it  to  and  fro; 
And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival. 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcase  and  limb; 
They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him  I 
From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  flesh. 
As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh; 
And  their  white  tusks  crunch'd  o'er  the  whiter 
skull,*  [edge  grew  dull. 

As  it  slipp'd  through  their  jaws  when  'their 
As  they  lazily  mimabled  the  bones  of  the  dead, 
When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot 

where  they  fed; 
So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  fast 
With  those  who  had  fall'n  for  that  night's  re- 
past, [the  sand. 
And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans,  that  roll'd  on 
The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his 
band;  [wear. 
Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their 
And   each  scalp  had  a   single   long  tuft  of 
All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare.         [hair,f 
The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw, 
The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw. 
But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the 
There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf,         \S^U 
Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away. 
Scared  by  the  dogs  from  the  human  prey; 
But  he  seized  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay, 
Pick'd  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay. 


*  Thb  spectacle  I  have  seen,  such  as  described,  be- 
neath the  wall  at  the  Seraglio  sit  Constantinople,  in  the 
little  cavides  worn  by  the  Bosphorus  in  the  rode,  a  nar- 
row terrace  of  which  projects  between  the  wall  and  the 
water.  1  think  the  fact  is  also  mendoned  in  Hobhoiise's 
Travels.  The  bodies  were  probably  those  of  some  re- 
fractory Janizaries. 

t  TUs  tuft,  or  long  lock,  is  left  from  a  superstition  that 
Mahomet  wul  draw  them  into  paradise  by  it 


XVII. 
Alp  tum'd  him  from  the  sickening  sight: 
Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  in  fight; 
But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying, 
Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying,      . 
Scorch'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writing 

in  vain. 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain. 
There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 
Whate'er  be  the  shape  in  which  death  may 
For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds,  [lower; 
And  Honor's  eye  on  daring  deeds! 
But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 
O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead, 
And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  f«wls  of  the 
Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  iiere;  [air. 
All  regarding  man  as  their  prey, 
All  rejoicing  in  his  decay. 

XVIII. 

There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands, 
Fashion'd  by  long-forgotten  hands; 
Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone. 
Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ei^rown! 
Out  upon  Time !  it  will  leave  no  more 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before! 
Out  upon  Time!  who  forever  will  feave 
But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  futurs  to  grieve 
O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  ±at  which 

must  be: 

What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see; 
Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass'4  away, 
Fragments  of  stone,  rear'd  by  creatuzes  of  day! 

XIX. 

He  sate  him  down  at  a  pillar's  base, 

And  pass'd  his  hand  athwart  his  face; 

Like  one  in  dreary  musing  mood. 

Declining  was  his  attitude; 

His  head  was  drooping  on  his  breast, 

Fever'd,  throbbing,  and  opprest; 

And  o'er  hb  brow,  so  downward  bent. 

Oft  his  beating  fingers  went. 

Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 

Your  own  run  over  the  ivory  key. 

Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 

By  tho  ahords  you  would  awaken. 

There  he  sate  all  heavily. 

As  he  heard  the  night-wind  si|^. 

Was  it  the  wind,   through   some  holkfr 

Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan?      [stoBc^* 


*  I  must  here  acknowledge  a  close  thouf^  imintai- 
tiooal  resemblance  in  these  twdve  Imes  to  a  pasaage  k 
an  tmpublished  poem  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  called  ChritiA- 
btl.  It  was  not  till  after  these  lines  were  written  that  I 
heard  that  wild  and  sinstilarly  oi^;inal  and  beaticiul 
poem  recited :  and  the  MS.  of  duit  productiQa  I  nerer 
saw  till  very  recenUy,  by  the  kindneis  of  Mr.  Coleridg« 
himself,  who,  I  hope,  b  convinced  that  I  have  not  been 
a  wilful  plagiarise  ><->  t 
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He  lifted  his  head,  and  he  look'd  on  the  sea. 
But  it  was  unrippled  as  glass  may  be; 
He  look*d  on  the  long  grass — it  waved  not 
a  blade; 
*         How  was  that  gentle  sound  convey'd? 

H  e  look'd  to  the  banners — each  flag  lay  still, 

So  did  the  leaves  on  Cithaeron's  hill, 

And  he  felt   not  a  breath  come  over  his 

cheek; 
What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak? 
He  tum'd  to  the  left — is  he  sure  of  sight? 
There  sate  a  lady,  youthful  and  bright! 


He  stsurted  up  with  more  of  fear 

Than  if  an  armed  foe  were  near. 

"  God  of  my  fathers!  what  b  here? 

Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 

So  near  a  hostile  armament?" 

His  trembling  hands  refused  to  sign 

The  cross  he  deem'd  no  more  divine: 

He  had  resumed  it  in  that  hour, 

But  conscience  wrung  away  the  power. 

He  gazed,  he  saw;  he  knew  the  face 

Of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace. 

It  was  Francesca  by  his  side. 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride! 

The  ro»e  was  yet  upon  her  cheek. 
But  mellow'd  with  a  tenderer  streak: 
Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled? 
Gone  was  the  smile  that  enlivened  their  red. 
The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view, 
Beside  her  eye  had  less  of  blue; 
But  like  that  cold  wave  it  stood  still. 
And  its  glance,  though  clear,  was  chill. 
Around  her  form  a  thin  robe  twining. 
Nought  conceaPd  her  bosom  shining; 
Through  the  parting  of  her  hair. 
Floating  darldy  downward  there. 
Her  rounded  arm  show'd  white  and  bare. 
And  ere  yet  she  made  reply. 
Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high; 
It  was  so  wan  and  transparent  of  hue. 
You  might  have    seen    the    moon    shine 
through. 

«*  I  come  from  my  rest  to  him  I  love  best. 
That  I  may  be  happy,  and  he  may  be  blest. 
I  have  passM  the  guards,  the  gate,  th^  wall; 
Sought  thee  in  safety  through  foes  and  all. 
nris  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 
From  a  maid  in  the  pnde  of  her  purity: 
And  the  Power  on  high  that  can  shield  the  good 
Thus  from  the  tyrant  of  the  wood. 
Hath  extended  its  mercy  to  guard  me  as  well 
From  the  hands  of  the  leaguering  infidel. 


I  come — and  if  I  come  in  vain. 
Never,  oh  never,  we  meet  again! 
Thou  hast  done  a  fearful  deed 
In  falling  away  from  thy  fathers*  creed: 
But  dash  that  turban  to  earth,  and  sign 
The  sign  of  the  cross,  and  forever  be  mine; 
Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart. 
And  to-morrow  unites  us  no  more  to  part." 

"And  where  should  our  bridal-couch  be  spread? 
In  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead? 
For  to-morrow  we  give  to  the  slaughter  and 

flame 
The  sons  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christian  name. 
None,  save  thou  and  thine,  I've  sworn, 
Shall  be  left  upon  the  morn : 
But  thee  will  I  bear  to  a  lovely  spot. 
Where  our  hands  shall  be  join'd,  and  our  sor* 

row  forgot. 
There  thou  yet  shalt  be  my  bride. 
When  once  again  I've  quell'd  the  pride 
Of  Venice;  and  her  hated  race 
Have  felt  the  arm  they  would  debase 
Scourge,  with  the  whip  of  scorpions,  those 
Whom  vice  and  envy  made  my  foes." 

Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own — 

Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrill'd  to  the  bone, 

And  shot  a  chillness  to  his  heart. 

Which  fix'd  him  beyond  the  power  to  start 

Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  cold« 

He  could  not  loose  him  from  its  hold: 

But  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  dear 

Strike  on  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  fear. 

As  those  thin  fingers,  long  and  white,  [night. 

Froze  through  his  blood  by  their  toucn  that 

The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone. 

And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like  stone. 

As  he  look'd  on  the  face  and  beheld  its  hue> 

So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew: 

Fair  but  faint — without  the  ray 

Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 

Like  sparkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day; 

And  her  motionless  lips  lay  still  as  death, 

And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath. 

And  there  rose  not  a  heave  o'er  her  bosom's 

swell,  [dwell: 

And  there  seem'd  not  a  pulse  in  her  veins  to 
Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were 

foc'd,  [mix'd 

And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  un- 
With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 
Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a  troubled  dream; 
Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 
Stirr'd  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air. 
So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitful  light. 
Lifeless,  but  life-like,  and  awful  to  sight; 
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As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to 

come  down 
Frum  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images 
Fearfully  flitting  to  and  fro,  [frown; 

As  the  gusts  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 

**  If  not  for  love  of  me  be  g^iven 
Thus  much,  then  for  the  love  of  Heaven, — 
Again  I  say — that  turban  tear 
From  pff  thy  faithless  brow,  and  swear 
Thiqe  injured  country's  sons  to  spare. 
Or  thou  art  lost;  and  never  shalt  see — 
Not  earth — that's  past — but  heaven  or  me. 
If  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 
A  heavy  doom  'tis  thine  to  meet. 
That  doom  shall  half  absolve  thy  sin, 
And  mercy's  gate  may  receive  thee  within. 
But  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 
The  curse  of  Him  thou  didst  forsake; 
And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see 
Its  love  forever  shut  from  thee. 
There  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon* — 
'Tis  passing,  and  will  pass  full  soon — 
If,  by  the  time  its  vapory  sail 
Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil, 
Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed. 
Then  God  and  man  are  both  avenged; 
Dark  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 
Thine  immortality  of  ill." 

Alp  look'd  to  heaven,  and  saw  on  high 

The  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  sky; 

But  his  heart  was  swoU'n,  and  tum'd  aside. 

By  deep  interminable  pride. 

Tnis  first  false  passion  of  his  breast 

Roll'd  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  rest 

He  sue  for  mercy  I     He  dismay'd 

By  wild  words  of  a  timid  maid! 

He,  wrong'd  by  Venice,  vow  to  save 

Her  sons,  devoted  to  the  grave! 

No — though  that  cloud  were  thunder's  worst, 

And  charged  to  crush  him — let  it  burst! 

He  look'd  upon  it  earnestly, 

Withotrt  an  accent  of  reply; 

He  watch'd  it  passing;  it  is  flown: 

Full  on  his  eye  the  clear  moon  shone. 

And  thus  he  spake:  *<  Whate'er  my  fate, 

I  am  no  changeling— 'tis  too  late  t 

The  reed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver,, 

Then  rise  again;  the  tree  must  shiver. 


*  I  have  been  told  that  the  idea  expressed  in  this  and 
^e  five  following  lines  has  been  admired  by  those  whose 
approbation  is  valuable.  I  am  glad  of  it:  but  it  b  not 
original— <«t  least  not  mine;  it  may  be  found  much  better 
expressed  in  pages  x83«z84  of  the  EiM^lish  versicm  of 
Vatkek  (I  forg;ct  the  precise  page  of  the  French),  a  work 
to  which  I  hive  before  referred;  and  never  recur  to,  or 
^«^d,  without  a  renewal  of  gratifiOitioo. 


What  Venice  made  me  I  must  be. 
Her  foe  in  all,  save  love  to  thee : 
But  thou  art  safe:  oh,  fly  with  me!" 
He  tumM,  but  she  is  gone! 
Nothing  is  there  but  the  column  stone. 
Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  air? 
He  saw  not — he  knew  not — but  nothing  is 
there. 

xxn. 
The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 
As  if  that  morn  were  a  jocund  one. 
Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 
The  morning  from  her  mantle  grey. 
And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day. 
Hark  to  the  trump  and  the  drum. 
And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn, 
And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they're 
borne,  (hum, 

And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's 
And  the  clash  apd  the  shout,**They  come,  they 
come!"  [and  the  sword 

The  horsetails  are  pluck'd  from  the  ground,* 
From  its  sheath;  and  they  form,  and  bnt  wait 

for  the  word. 
Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman, 
Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  the  van; 
Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain. 
That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain, 
When  he  breaks  from  the  town;  and  none  es- 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape;  [cape, 
While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a  fiery  mass, 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass. 
The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  therein; 
Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane; 
White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit: 
The  spears  are  uplifted;  the  matches  are  lit; 
The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar. 
And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before: 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar; 
Alp  at  their  head;  his  right  arm  is  bare. 
So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar; 
The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their  pos 
The  vizier  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  host. 
When  the  culverin's  signal  is  fired,  then  onu 
Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one — 
A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chief  in  her  halls, 
A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her  walU 
God  and  the  prophet — Alia  Hu! 
Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo! 
"  There  the  breach  lies  for  passage,  the  ladd 
to  scale;  [yefai 

And  your  hands  on  your  sabre$,  and  how  shoa 
l|e  who  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may  oral 
His  heart's  dearest  wish :  let  him  ask  it,  a^ 
have!" 


*  The  honetaO,  fixed  upmi  aknce,  a  Pftcha*] 
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Thus  utter*d  Coumourgi,  the  dauntless  vizier; 

The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and  spear. 

And  the  shout  of  fierce  thousands  in  joyous  ire 

Silence — hark  to  the  signal — fire! 
XXIII. 
As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 
On  the  stately  buffalo, 
Though  with  fiery  eyes  and  angry  roar, 
And  hoofs  that  stamp  and  horns  that  gore. 
He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high, 
The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but 
Thus  against  the  wall  they  went,      [to  die; 
Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent; 
Many  a  bosom,  sheathed  in  brass. 
Strewed  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 
Shiver'd  by  the  shot  that  tore 
The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more : 
Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay. 
Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day. 
When  his  work  is  done  on  the  levelPd  plain; 
Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain. 

XXIV. 

As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash, 

From  the  cliffs  invading  dash  [flow. 

Huge  fragments,  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless 

Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go. 

Like  the  avalanche's  snow 

(>n  the  Alpine  vales  below; 

Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 

Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 

By  the  long  and  oft-renew'd 

Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude.  [fell, 

In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they 

Heap'd  by  the  host  of  the  infidel. 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot: 

Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute; 

Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 

For  quarter,  or  for  victory. 

Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder, 

Which  makes  the  distant  cities  wonder 

How  the  sounding  battle  goes. 

If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes; 

If  they  must  moium,  or  may  rejoice, 

lo  that  annihilating  voice,  [through 

Which  pierces  the  deep  hills  through  and 

With  an  echo  dread  and  new :    * 

You  might  have  heard  it,  on  that  day, 

O'er  Salamis  and  Megara; 

(We  have  heard  the  hearers  say,) 

Even  unto  Piraeus'  bay. 

XXV. 

^Prom  the  point  of  encountering  blades  to 

the  hilt, 
(  Sabres  and  swbrds  with  blood  were  gilt; 
I  But  the  nunpart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  bagun, 


'     And  all  but  the  after  carnage  done. 

,     Shriller  shrieks  now  mingling  come 
From  within  the  plunder'd  dome: 
Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet,         [street; 
That  splash  in  the  blood   of  the  slippery 
But  here  and  there,  where  'vantage  ground 
Against  the  foe  may  still  be  found. 
Desperate  groups,  of  twelve  or  ten. 
Make  a  (Sause,  and  turn  again — 
With  banded  backs  against  the  wall. 
Fiercely  stand,  or  fighting  fall. 

There  stood  an  old  man,his  hairs  were  white. 
But  his  veteran  arm  was  full  of  might ; 
So  gallantly  bore  he  the  brunt  of  the  fray, 
The  dead  before  him,  on  that  day, 
In  a  semicircle  lay : 
Still  he  combated  unwounded. 
Though  retreating,  unsurrounded. 
Many  a  scar  of  former  fight 
Lurk'd  beneath  his  corslet  bright; 
But  of  every  wound  his  body  bore. 
Each  and  all  had  been  ta'en  before: 
Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb. 
Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him ; 
And  the  foes,  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay, 
Outnumber'd  his  thin  hairs  of  silver  grey. 
From  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept: 
Many  an  Othman  mother  wept 
Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  dipp'd 
His  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore. 
Ere  his  years  could  count  a  score. 
Of  all  he  might  have  been  the  sire 
Who  fell  that  day  beneath  his  ire: 
For,  sonless  left  long  years  ago. 
His  wrath  made  many  a  childless  foe; 
And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait* 
His  only  boy  had  met  his  fate. 
His  parent's  iron  hand  did  doom 
More  than  a  himian  hecatomb. 
If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 
Patroclus*  spirit  less  was  pleased 
Than  his,  Minotti's  son^  who  died 
Where  A^sia's  bounds  and  oiurs  divide. 
Buried  he  lay,  where  thousands  before 
For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the 
What^of  them  is  left,  to  tell  [shore; 

Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell?  [graves; 
Not  a  stone  on  their  turf,  nor  a  bone  m  their 
But  they  live  in  the  verse  that  immortally  saves. 

XXVI. 
Hark  to  the  Allah  shout !  a  band      [hand : 
Of  the  Mussulman  bravest  and  best  is  at 
Their  leader's  nervous  arm  is  bare. 
Swifter  to  smite,  and  never  to  spare — 


*  In  the  naval  batde  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles 
between  the  Venetians  and  theTurka. 
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Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on; 

Thus  in  the  fight  is  he  ever  known: 

Others  a  gaudier  garb  may  show. 

To  tempt  the  spoil  of  the  greedy  foe; 

Many  a  hand's  on  a  richer  hilt. 

But  none  on  a  steel  more  niddily  gilt; 

Many  a  loftier  turban  may  wear — 

Alp  is  but  known  by  the  white  arm  bare : 

Look  through  the  thick  of  the  fight/tis  there ! 

There  is  not  a  standard  on  that  shoce 

So  well  advanced  the  ranks  before; 

There  is  not  a  banner  in  Moslem  war 

Will  lure  the  Delhis  half  so  far; 

It  glances  like  a  falling  star! 

Where'er  that  mighty  arm  is  seen. 

The  bravest  be,  or  Iat6  have  been; 

There  the  craven  cries  for  quarter 

Vainly  to  the  vengeful  Tartar; 

Or  the  hero,  silent  lying. 

Scorns  to  yield  a  groan  in  dying; 

Mustering  his  last  feeble  blow 

'Gainst  the  nearest  levell'd  foe. 

Though  faint  beneath  the  mutual  wound. 

Grappling  on  the  gory  ground. 

xxvn. 

Still  the  old  man  stood  erect, 
And  Alp's  career  a  moment  check'd. 
"Yield  thee,  Minotti;  quarter  take, 
For  thine  own,  thy  daughter's  sake." 

"Never,  renegado,  never! 
Though  the  life  of  thy  gift  would  last  for- 
ever." 

"  Francesca! — Oh,  my  promised  bride! 
Must  she  too  perish  by  thy  pride?" 

"She  is  safe."— "Where?  where?"— "In 

heaven ; 
From  whence  thy  traitor  soul  is  driven — 
Far  from  thee,  and  undefiled," 
Grimly  then  Minotti  smiled. 
As  he  saw  Alp  staggering  bow 
Before  hi?  'vords  as  with  a  blow. 

"O  God!  when  died  she?"— "  Yesternight— 

Nor  weep  I  for  her  spirit's  flight:  . 

None  of  my  pure  race  shall  be 

Slaves  to  Mahomet  and  thee — 

Come  on!" — That  challenge  is  in  vain — 

Alp's  already  with  the  slain ! 

While  Minotti's  words  were  wreaking 

More  revenge  in  bitter  speaking 

Than  his  falchion's  point  had  found. 

Had  the  time  allow'd  to  wound. 

From  within  the  neighboring  porch 

Of  a  long-defended  church. 


Where  the  last  and  desperate  few 
Would  the  failing  fight  renew, 
The^harp  shot  dash'd  Alp  to  the  ground; 
Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wound 
That  crash'd  through  the  brain  of  the  infidel, 
Round  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell; 
A  flash  like  fire  within  his  eyes 
Blazed,  as  he  bent  no  more  to  rise, 
And  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 
Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk; 
Nought  of  life  left,  save  a  quivering 
Where  his  limbs  were  slightly  shivering. 
They  tum'd  him  on  his  back:  his  breast 
And  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  dust, 
And  through  his  lips  the  life-blood  oozed. 
From  its  deep  veins  lately  loosed; 
But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb. 
Nor  on  his  lips  one  dying  sob; 
Sigh  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 
Heralded  his  way  to  death; 
Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 
Unaneled  he  pass'd  away. 
Without  a  hope  from  mercy's  aid,— 
To  the  last  a  Renegade, 
xxvra. 
Fearfully  the  yell  arose  | 

Of  his  followers  and  his  foes; 
These  in  joy,  in  fury  those: 
Then  again  in  conflict  mixing,  ' 

Clashing  swords,  and  spears  transfixiiig. 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust. 
Hurling  warriors  in  the  dust. 
Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot. 
Still  Minotti  daires  dispute 
The  latest  portion  of  the  land 
Left  beneath  his  high  command; 
With  him,  aiding  heart  and  hand. 
The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band.  ' 

Still  the  church  is  tenable. 
Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball  I 

That  half  avenged  the  city's  fall,  < 

When  Alp,  her  fierce  assailant,  fell; 
Thither  bending  sternly  back,  | 

They  leave  before  a  bloody  track; 
And,  with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 
Dealing  wounds  with  every  blow. 
The  chief,  and  his  retreating  train. 
Join  to  those  within  the  fane; 
There  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile, 
Shelter'd  by  the  massy  pile. 

XXIX. 

Brief  breathing  time!  the  turban'd  host. 
With  added  ranks  and  raging  boast. 
Press  onwards  with  such  strength  and  he 
Their  numbers  balk  their  own  retreats 
For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  tlie  QMBC 
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Where  still  the  Christians  yielded  not; 

And  the  foremost,  if  fearful,  may  vainly  try 

Through  the  massy  column  to  turn  and  fly; 

They  perforce  must  do  or  die. 

They  die;  but  ere  their  eyes  could  close. 

Avengers  o'er  their  bodies  rose; 

Fresh  and  furious,  fast  they  fill 

The  ranks  unthinn'd,thotigh  slaughter'd  still; 

And  faint  the  weary  Christians  wax 

Before  the  still  renewed  attacks. 

And  now  the  Othmans  gain  the  gate; 

Still  resists  its  iron  weight, 

And  still,  all  deadly  aim'd  and  hot, 

From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot; 

From  every  shattered  window  pour 

The  volleys  of  the  sulphurous  shower; 

But  the  p>ortal  wavering  grows,  and  weak, — 

The  iron  yields,  the  hinges  creak; 

It  bends — it  falls — and  all  is  o'er; 

Lost  Corinth  may  resist  no  more! 

XXX. 

Darkly,  sternly,  and  all  alone, 
Minotti  stood  o'er  the  altar  stone; 
Madonna's  face  upon  him  shone. 
Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above. 
With  eyes  of  light  and  looks  of  love; 
And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 
To  fix  our  thoughts  on  things  divine, 
When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  see 
Her,  and  the  boy-God  on  her  knee,' 
Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 
To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  there. 
Still  she  smiled;  even  now  she  smiles. 
Though  slaughter  streams  along  her  aisles. 
Minotti  liftfcd  his  aged  eye. 
And  made  the  sign  of  a  cross  with  a  sigh. 
Then  seized  a  torch  which  blazed  thereby; 
And  still  he  stood,  while  with  steel  and  flame. 
Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 

XXXI. 

The  vaults  beneath  the  mosaic  stone 
Contain'd  the  dead  of  ages  gone; 
Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor. 
But  now  illegible  with  gore; 
The  carved  crests,  and  curious  hues 
Their  varied  marble's  veins  diffuse,   [strown 
Were  smear'd,  and  sKppery — stain'd,  and 
With    broken    swords,   and    helms    o'er- 
tbrown;  [belo>v 

There   were  dead    above,  and  the   dead 
Lay  cold  in  many  a  coffin'd  row; 
You  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  stale. 
By  a  pale  light  through  a  gloomy  grate; 
But  War  had  enter'd  their  dark  caves, 
And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 
Ite.Biilphttrous  treasures,  thickly  spread 


In  masses  by  the  fleshless  dead ; 
Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 
The  Christians'  chiefest  magazine; 
To  these  a  late-form'd  train  now  led, 
Minotti's  last  and  stem  resource. 
Against  the  foe's  o'erwhelming  force. 

xxxu. 

The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 
To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in  vain: 
For  lack  of  further  lives,  to  slake 
The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake. 
With  barbarous  blows  they  gash  the  dead, 
And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head. 
And  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche, 
And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  rich. 
And  from  each  other's  rude  hands  wrest 
The  silver  vessels  saints  had  bless'd. 
To  the  high  altar  on  they  go; 
Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  show! 
On  iU  table  still  behold 
The  cup  of  consecrated  gold: 
Ma^sy  and  deep,  a  glittering  prize, 
Brightly  it  sparkles  to  plunderers'  eyes; 
That  morn  it  held  the  holy  wine. 
Converted  by  Christ  to  His  blood  so  divine, 
Which  His  worshippers  drank  at  the  break 

of  day 
To  shrive  their  souls  ere  they  join'd  in  the 
Still  a  few  drops  within  it  lay;  [fr*y- 

And  round  the  sacred  table  glow 
Twelve  lofly  lamps,  in  splendid  row. 
From  the  purest  metal  cast; 
A  spoil — the  richest,  and  the  last. 

xxxin. 
So  near  they  came,  the  nearest  stretch'd 
To  grasp  the  spoil  he  almost  reach'd. 

When  old  Minotti's  hand 
Touch'd  with  the  torch  the  train — 

Tis  fired! 
Spire,  vaults,  and  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain. 
The  turban'd  victors,  the  Christian  band. 
All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 
Hurl'd  on  high  v.'ith  the  shiver'd  fane. 

In  one  wild  roar  expired! 
Theshatter'd  town— the  walls  thrown  down— 
The  waves  a  moment  backward  bent — 
The  hills  that  shake,  although  unrent. 

As  if  an  earthquake  pass'd — 
The  thousand  shapeless  things  all  driven 
In  cloud  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven, 

By  that  tremendous  blast — 
Proclaim 'd  the  desperate  conflict  o'er 
On  that  too  long  afflicted  shore : 
Up  to  the  sky  like  rockets  go 
All  that  mingled  there  below:  ^[^ 
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Many  a  tall  and  goodly  man, 
Scorch'd  and  shrivellM  to  a  span. 
When  he  fell  to  earth  again, 
Like  a  cinder  strew'd  the  plain ; 
Down  the  ashes  shower  like  rain; 
Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received 

sprinkles 
With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles: 
Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but  far  away 
Scattered  o'er  the  isthmus  lay; 
Christian  or  Moslem,  which  be  they? 
Let  their  mothers  see  and  say! 
When  in  cradled  rest  they  lay. 
And  each  nursing  mother  smiled 
On  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  child. 
Little  deemM  she  such  a  day 
Would  rend  those  tender  limbs  away. 
Not  the  matrons  that  them  bore 
Could  discern  their  offspring  more; 
That  one  moment  left  no  trace 
More  of  human  form  or  face 
Save  a  scattered  scalp  or  bone: 
And  down  came  blazing  rafters,  strewn 
Around,  and  many  a  falling  stone; 
Deeply  dinted  in  the  clay, 
All  blackened  there  and  reeking  lay. 
All  the  living  things  that  beard 


the 


That  deadly  earth-shock  disappear'd: 
The  wild  birds  flew;  the  wild  dogs  Bed, 
And  howling  left  the  unburied  dead; 
The  camels  from  their  keepers  broke; 
The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke— 
The  nearer  steed  plunged  o*er  the  plain, 
And  burst  his  girth,  and  tore  his  rein; 
The  bullfrog's  note,  from  out  the  marsh, 
Deep-mouth'd  arose,  and  doubly  harsh; 
The  wolves  yelPd  on  the  cavern'd  hill 
Where  echo  roll'd  in  thunder  still; 
The  jackal's  troop,  in  gather'd  cry,* 
Bay'd  from  afar  complainingly. 
With  a  mix'd  and  mournful  sound. 
Like  crying  babe  and  beaten  bound: 
With  sudden  wing  and  ruffled  breast. 
The  eagle  left  his  rocky  nest, 
And  mounted  nearer  to  the  sun. 
The  clouds  beneath  him  seem'd  so  dun: 
Their  smoke  assail 'd  his  startled  beak, 
And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek— 
Thus  was  Corinth  lost  and  won! 


*I  believe  I  hare  taken  a  poetical  licence  to  tnMpbat 
the  jadcal  from  Asia.  In  Greece  I  never  9aw  nor  heaitl 
these  aaimab;  but  among  the  ruins  fA  ^>hesus  I  htvc 
heard  them  by  hundredSi    They  haunt  ruins  and  foSov 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Th*  following  poem  is  grounded  on  a  drcumstance  mentioned  in  Gibbon's  A  ntiquitUt  0/  the  Houu  t/ 
Brunswick,  1  am  aware  that,  in  modem  tiraes,  the  delicacy  or  fiutidiousness  of  the  reader  may  deem  sa^  sob* 
iects  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  poe-.  ry .  The  Greek  dramatists,  and  some  of  the  best  of  our  <4d  Englbh  writen,  wot 
of  a  different  opinion:  as  Aliieri  and  SchiUer  have  also  been,  morerccendy,  upon  the  Continent  The  foOowisf 
extract  will  explain  the  £au:ts  on  which  the  story  is  foimded.  The  name  of  A»0  is  substituted  for  Nidudos.  ai 
more  metrical: — 

"  Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  III.,  Ferrara  was  polluted  with  a  domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testimony  of  an  «t< 
tendant,  and  his  own  obtiervation,  the  Marquis  of  Este  discovered  the  incestuous  loves  oi  his  wife  Parisina  and  Hiif» 
his  bastard  son,  a  beautiful  and  valiant  youth.  They  were  beheaded  in  the  castle  by  the  sentence  of  a  fittbcr  tm 
husband,  who  published  hb  shame,  and  survived  their  execution.  He  was  unfortimate,  if  they  were  guflty:  t 
they  were  innocent,  he  vras  stUl  more  unfortunate;  nor  is.there  any  possible  situation  in  which  1  can  sincerely  ap- 
prove the  last  act  of  the  justice  of  a  parent."->-GtBaoN's  Muctllaneout  Workst  voU  fii.  p.  476. 


I. 


It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard; 


*  See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 


It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 

.    Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper'd  word; 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near. 

Make 'music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wetp 
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And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 

And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue. 

And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue. 

And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure. 

So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure. 

Which  follows  the  decline  of  day. 

As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.* 

II. 
But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 
That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall. 
And  it  is  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  light 
That  the  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night; 
And  if  she  sits  in  E^te's  bower, 
Tis  not  for  the  sake  of  its  full-blown  flower : 
She  listens — but  not  for  the  nightingale — 
Though  her  ears  expect  as  soft  a  tale. 
There   glides  a  step   through   the  foliage 

thick,  [heats  quick. 

And  her  cheek  grows  pale — and  her  heart 
There  whispers  a  voice  through  the  rustling 

leaves,  [heaves : 

And  her    blush   returns,  and  her  bosom 
A  moment  more,  and  they  shall  meet;— > 
Tis  past — her  lover's  at  her  feet. 

lu. 
And  what  unto  them  is  the  world  beside. 
With  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide? 
Its  living  things — its  earth  and  sky — 
Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 
And  heedless  as  the  dead  are  they 

Of  aught  around,  above,  beneath; 
As  if  all  else  had  pass'd  away, 
i        They  only  for  each  other  breathe; 
Their  very  sighs  are  full  of  joy 

So  deep,  that  did  it  not  decay. 
That  happy  madness  would  destroy 

The  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway: 
Of  guilt,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 
In  that  tumultuous  tender  dream? 
Who  that  have  felt  that  passion's  power. 
Or  pausedjt  or  fear'd,  in  such  an  hour? 
Or  thought  how  brief  such  moments  last? 
But  yet — ^they  are  already  past  I 
Alas!  we  must  awake  before 
We  know  such  visipn  comes  no  more. 

IV. 

With  many  a  lingering  look  they  leave 
The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past; 

And  though  they  hope  and  vow,  they  grieve. 
As  if  that  parting  were  the  last. 

The  frequent  sigh — the  long  embrace — 


*  The  lines  cgatafaiedtin  this  secdoo  were  printed  as  set 
to  music  some  time  since,  but' belonged  to  the  poem  where 
they  now  appear?  die  greater  part  of  which  was  com 
powd  pdor  to  *<  Lata.'* 


The  lip  that  there  would  cling  forever. 
While  gleams  on  Parisina's  face 

The  Heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her. 
As  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Beheld  her  frailty  from  afar — 
The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace. 
Yet  binds  them  to  their  trysting- place. 
But  it  must  come,  and  they  must  part 
In  fearful  heaviness  of  heart. 
With  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
Which  follows  fast  the  deeds  of  ill. 


And  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed. 

To  covet  there  another's  bride; 
But  she  must  lay  her  conscious  head 

A  husband's  trusting  heart  beside. 
But  fever'd  in  her  sleep  she  seems. 
And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams. 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day. 

And  clasps  her  lord  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  one  away: 
And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes. 
And,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
That  dreaming  sigh  and  warm  caress 
For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless; 
And  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
O'er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep, 

VI. 

He  clasp'd  her  sleeping  to  his  heart, 

And  listen'd  to  each  broken  word : 
He  hears — Why  doth  Prince  Azo  start, 

As  if  the  Archangel's  voice  he  heard? 
And  well  he  may — a  deeper  doom 
Could  scarcely  thunder  o'er  his  tomb, 
When  he  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more. 
And  stand  the  eternal  throne  before. 
And  well  he  may — his  earthly  peace 
Upon  that  sound  is  doom 'd. to  cease. 
That  sleeping  whisper  of  a  name 
Bespeaks  her  guilt  and  Azo's  shame. 
And  whooe.that  name?  that  o'er  his  pillow. 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow 
Which  rolls  the  plank  upon  the  shore. 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more-t- 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 
And  whose  that  name? — 'tis  Hugo's,-^his— 
In  sooth  he  had  not  deem'd  of  this! 
'Tis  Hugo's — he,  the  child  of  one 
He  loved — his  own  all-evil  son — 
The  offspring. of  his  wayward  youth. 
When  he  betray'd  Bianca*s  truth, 
The  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 
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He  pluck'd  his  poniard  in  its  sheath, 
But  sheathed  it  ere  the  point  was  bare — 

However  unworthy  now  to  breathe, 
He  could  not  slay  a  thing  so  fair — 
At  least,  not  smiling — sleeping  there — 

Nay  more : — he  did  not  wake  her  then. 
But  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glance 
Which, had  she  roused  her  from  her  trance. 

Had  frozen  her  sense  td  sleep  again — 

And  o*er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 

GleamM  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp. 

She   spake  no  more — but   still    she  slum- 
ber'd— 

While  in  his  thoughts  her  days  are  numbered. 

VIII. 

And  with  the  mom  he  sought,  and  found. 
In  many  a  tale  from  those  around. 
The  proof  of  all  he  fear'd  to  know, 
Their  present  guilt,  his  futiu-e  woe; 
The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 

To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt — the  shame — the  doom — to  her : 
Concealment  is  no  more — they  speak 
All  circumstance  which  may  compel 
Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell; 
And  Azo's  tortured  heart  and  ear 
Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 

IX. 

He  was  not  one  who  brook*d  delay: 

Within  the  chamber  of  his  state. 
The  chief  of  Este*s  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate. 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there, — 
Before  him  is  the  sinful  pair; 
Both  young — and  om  how  passing  fair! 
With  swordless  belt,  and  felterM  hand, 
O  Christ!  that  thus  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  father's  face! 
Yet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire, 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace! 
And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome. 
Although  as  yet  his  voice  be  dumb. 

X. 

And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently. 

Did  Parisina  wait  her  doom : 
How  changed  since  last  her  speaking  eye 

Glanced   gladness   round   the  glittering 
room. 
Where  high -bom  men  were  proud  to  wait 
Whens  Beauty  watch*d  to  imitate 

Her  gentle  voice — her  lovely  mien— 
And  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 

Th^  graces  of  its  queen: 


Then — ^had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 

A  thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt, 

A  thousand  swords  had  sheathless  shone. 

And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own. 

Now — what  is  she?  and  what  are  they? 

Can  she  command,  or  these  obey? 

All  silent  and  unheeding  now, 

With  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow. 

And  folded  arms,  and  freezing  air. 

And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear. 

Her  knights  and  dames,  her  court — is  there: 

And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 

Had  yet  been  couch'd  before  her  glance. 

Who — were  his  arm  a  moment  free — 

Had  died  or  gainM  her  liberty; 

The  minion  of  his  father's  bride, — 

He,  too,  is  fetter*d  by  her  side; 

Nor  sees  her  swoH'n  and  full  eyes  swim 

Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him : 

Those  lids— o'er  which  the  violet  vein 

Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain. 

Shining  tl^ough  the  smoothest  white 

That  e'er  did  softest  kiss  invite — 

Now  seem'd  with  hot  and  livid  glow 

To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below; 

Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill. 

As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  still. 

XI. 
And  he  for  her  had  also  wept. 

But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gazed: 
His  sorrow,  if  be  felt  it,  slept ; 

Stern  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 
Whate'er  the  grief  his  soul  avow'd. 
He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd; 
But  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her: 
Remembrance  of  the  hours  that  we 
His  guilt — his  love — his  present  state — 
His  father's  wrath — all  good  men's  hate— 
His  earthly,  his  eternal  fate — 
And  hers — oh,  hers! — he  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow  1 
Else  had  his  rising  heart  betray 'd 
Remorse  for  sdl  the  wreck  it  made. 

XIL 
And  Azo  spake:  "  But  yesterday 

I  gloried  in  a  wife  and  son; 
That  dream  this  morning  pass'd  awajt 

Ere  day  declines,  I  shall  have  none. 
My  life  must  linger  on  alone : 
Well— let  that  pass— there  breathes  not  obc 
Who  would  not  do  as  I  have  done: 
Those  ties  are  broken — not  by  me; 

Let  that  too  pass; — the  doom's  preparedl 
Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee. 

And  then — thy  crime's  rewanil 
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Away!  address  Ay  prayers  to  HeaTcn, 
Before  its  erening  stars  arc  met — 

Learn  if  thou  there  canst  be  forgiven; 
Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet. 

But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath. 
There  is  no  spot  where  thon  and  I 

Together  for  an  hour  could  breathe: 

Farewell!  I  will  not  see  thee  die — 

But  thou,  frail  thing!  shalt  view  his  head — 
Away!  I  cannot  speak  the  rest: 
Go!  woman  of  the  wanton  breast: 

Not  I,  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed; 

Go!  if  that  sight  thou  canst  outlive. 

And  joy  thee  in  the  life  I  give." 

xiu. 

And  here  stem  Azo  hid  his  face — 
For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
Throbb'd  as  if  back  upon  his  brain 
The  hot  blood  ebb'd  and  flow*d  again; 

And  therefore  bow'd  he  for  a  space. 

And  pass'd  his  shaking  hand  along 

His  eye  to  veil  it  from  the  throng; 

While  Hugo  raised  his  chainM  hands. 

And  for  a  brief  delay  demands 

His  father's  ear:  the  silent  sire. 

Forbids  not  what  his  words  require. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  dread  the  death— 
For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  side 
AH  redly  through  the  battle  ride, 
And  that — not  once  a  useless  brand — 
Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  my  hand 
Hath  shed  more  blood  in  cause  of  thine 
Than  e'er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mine. 

Thou  gav'st,  and  may'st  resume  my  breath, 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot. 
Her  slighted  love  and  ruin'd  name. 
Her  offispring's  heritage  of  shame : 
But  she  is  in  the  grave,  where  he. 
Her  sun,  the  rivsd,  soon  shall  be. 
Her  broken  heart — my  severed  head — 
Shall  witness  for  thee  from  the  dead 
How  trusty  and  how  tender  were 
Thy  youthful  love — paternal  care! 
Tis  true  that  I  have  done  thee  wrong; 

But  wrong  for  wrong : — this,  deem'd  thy 

The  other  victim  of  3iy  pride,        [bride. 
Thou  know'st  for  me  wu  destined  long: 
Thou  saw'st,  and  covetedst  her  charms; 

And  with  thy  very  crime — my  birth — 

Thon  tauntedst  me — as  little  worth; 
A  match  ignoble  for  her  arms. 
Because,  forsooth,  I  could  not  claim 
The  lawfnl  heirship  of  thy  name. 
Nor  sit  OB  Este's  lineal  throne: 

Yet»  were  a  few  short  summers  mine, 


My  name  should  more  than  Este*s  sliine 
With  honors  all  my  own. 
I  had  a  sword — and  have  a  breast 
That  should  have  won  as  haught  a  crest  • 
As  ever  waved  along  the  line 
Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 
Not  always  knightly  spurs  are  worn 
The  brightest  by  the  better  bom; 
And  mine  have  lanced  my  courser's  flank 
Before  proud  chiefs  of  princely  rank. 
When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 
Of  "  Este  and  of  Victory!" 
I  will  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime. 
Nor  sue  thee  to  redeem  from  time 
A  few  brief  hours  or  days  that  must 
At  length  roll  o*er  my  reckless  dust; —        • 
Such  maddening  moments  as  my  past, 
They  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  last. 
Albeit  my  birth  and  name  be  base. 
And  thy  nobility  of  race 
Disdain'd  to  deck  a  thing  like  me — 

Yet  in  my  lineaments  they  trace 

Some  features  of  my  father's  face. 
And  in  my  spirit — all  of  thee. 
From  thee — this  tamelessness  of  heart; 
From    thee  —  nay,    wherefore    dost    thou 
From  thee  in  all  their  vigor  came  [start? — 
My  arm  of  strength,  my  soul  of  flame — 
Thou  didst  not  give  me  life  alone. 
But  all  that  made  me  more  thine  own. 
See  what  thy  guilty  love  hath  done  I 
Repaid  thee  with  too  like  a  son! 
I  am  no  bastard  in  my  soul, 
For  that,  like  thine,  abhorr'd  control : 
And  for  my  breath,  that  hasty  boon 
Thou  gav'st,  and  wilt  resume  so  soon, 
I  value  it  no  more  than  thou. 
When  rose  thy  casque  above  thy  brow. 
And  we,  all  side  by  side,  have  striven. 
And  o'er  the  dead  our  coursers  driven : 
The  past  is  nothing — and  at  last 
The  future  can  but  be  the  past; 
Yet  would  I  that  I  then  had  died: 

For  though  thou  work'dst  my  mother's  ill, 
And  made  thy  own  my  destined  bride, 

I  feel  thou  art  my  father  still : 
And,  harsh  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree, 
Tis  not  unjust,  although  from  thee. 
Begot  in  sin,  to  die  in  shame. 
My  life  begun  and  ends  the  same: 
As  err'd  the  sire,  so  err'd  the  son. 
And  thou  must  punish  both  in  one. 
My  crime  seems  worse  to  human  view. 
But  God  must  judge  between  us  two!" 


'  ••  Haught.'*  haughty.     "Away,  hatigkt  man, 
art  insiiltuig  fnOb"— SwAica«p«A««. /^  T 
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XIV. 

He  ceased — and  stood  with  folded  armS| 
On  which  the  circling  fetters  sounded; 
And  not  an  ear  but  felt  as  wounded, 
Of  all  the  chiefs  that  there  were  ranked. 
When    those    dull    chains    in    meeting 
Till  Parisina*s  fatal  charms  [clank'd; 

Again  attracted  every  eye — 
Would  she  thus  hear  him  doom'd  to  die  I 
She  stood,  I  said,  all  pale  and  still, 
The  living  cause  of  Hugo's  ill : 
Her  eyes  unmov'd,  but  full  and  wide. 
Not  once  had  turn'd  to  either  side — 
Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close. 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose. 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deeptst  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew — 
And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood. 
As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood: 
But  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
So  large  and  slowly  gather'd  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid, 
It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear! 
And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise 
Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 
To  speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  note 
Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat, 
Yet  seem'd  in  thac  low  hollow  groan       1 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 
It  ceased — again  she  thought  to  speak, 
Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek, 
And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone. 
Or  statue  from  its  base  o'erthrown. 
More  like  a  thing  that  ne'er  had  life — 
A  monument  of  Azo's  wife, — 
Than  her,  that  living  guilty  thing, 
Whose  every  passion  was  a  sting. 
Which  urged  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 
That  guilrs  detection  and  despair. 
But  yet  she  lived — and  all  loo  soon 
Recover'd  from  that  death-like  swoon — 
But  scarce  to  reason — every  sense 
Had  been  o'erstrung  by  pangs  intense; 
And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 
(As  bowstrings,  when  relax'd  by  rain. 
The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 
Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  vfide— 
The  past  a  blank,  the  future  black. 
With  glimpses  of  a  dreary  track. 
Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path. 
When  midnight  stortnsare  mustering  wrath. 
She  fear'd — she  felt  that  something  ill 
Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill — 
That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew; 
That  some  one  was  to  die — but  who? 
She  had  forgotten: — did  she  breathe? 


Could  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath, 
The  sky  above,  and  men  around; 
Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  frown'd 
On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 
Till  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy? 
All  was  confused  and  undefined 
To  her  all-jarr'd  and  wandering  mind; 
A  chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears: 
And  now  in  laughter,  now  in  tears. 
But  madly  still  in  each  extreme, 
She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream; 
For  so  it  seem'd  on  her  to  break: 
Oh!  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake! 

XV. 

The  Convent  bells  are  ringing. 

But  mournfully  and  slow; 
In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging. 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go! 
Hark!  the  hymn  is  singing — 

The  song  for  the  dead  below. 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so! 
For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal;  [IcdoII: 

Kneeling  at  the  friar's  knee; 
Sad  to  hear — and  piteous  to  see — 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 
With    the    block    before   imd   the  guards 

around — 

And  the  headsman  with  his  bare  arm  ready, 
That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 
Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true — 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew : 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  ojf  tbe 
Father. 

XVI. 

It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set, 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day. 
And  mock'd  it  with  its  steadiest  ray; 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head. 
As  his  last  confession  pouring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 
In  penitential  holiness, 
He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 
With  absolution  such  as  may 
Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 
That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glistea 
As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen — 
And  the  rings  of  chestnut  hair 
Curl'd  half  down  his  nedc  so  bare; 
But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 
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With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter — 
Oh!  that  parting  hour  was  bitter  I 
Even  the  stern  stood  chill'd  with  awe: 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law — 
Yet  they  shudder'd  as  they  saw. 


The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 

Of  that  false  son — and  daring  lover! 

His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted, 

His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted — 

His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripped, 

His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clippM : 

Tis  done — aU  closely  are  they  shorn — 

The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn — 

The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave — 

Mast  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 

Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside. 

And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied; 

But  no— that  last  indignity 

Shall  ne'er  approach  his  haughty  eye. 

All  feelings  seemingly  subdued, 

In  deep  disdain  were  half  renew'd 

When  headsman's  hands  prepared  to  bind 

Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such 

blind. 
As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 
"  No— yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath — 
These  hands  are  chain'd,  but  let  me  die 
At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye — 
Strike!" — And  as  the  word  he  said. 
Upon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head; 
These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke: 
"Strike!" — and  flashing  fell  the  stroke — 
Roll'd  the  head — and,  gushing,  sunk 
Back  the  stain'd  and  heaving  trunk 
In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 
Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain : 
His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver. 
Convulsed  and  quick — then  fix  forever. 

He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die. 
Without  display,  without  parade; 
Meekly  had  he  bow'd  and  pray'd, 
As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid. 
Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 
And  while  before  the  prior  kneeling. 
His  heart  was  wean'd  from  earthly  feeling; 
His  wrathful  sire — his  paramour — 
What  were  they  in  such  an  hour? 
No  more  reproach — no  more  despair; 
No    thought    but    heaven — no    word    but 

prayer — 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke. 
When,  bared  to  meet  the  headsman's  stroke. 
He  claim'd  to  die  with  eyes  unbound. 
His  sole  adieu  to  those  around. 


xvra. 

Still  as  the  lips  that  closed  in  death, 

Each  gazer's  bosom  held  his  breath: 

But  yet,  afar,  from  man  to  man, 

A  cold  electric  shiver  ran. 

As  down  the  deadly  blow  descended 

On  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended; 

And,  with  a  hushing  sound  compress'd, 

A  sigh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast; 

But  no  more  thrilling  noise  rose  there, 
Beyond  the  blow  that  to  the  block  [shock, 
Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen 

Save  one : — What  cleaves  the  silent  air 

So  madly  shrill,  so  passing  wild? 

That,  as  a  mother's  o'er  her  child 

Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow. 

To  the  sky  these  accents  go. 

Like  a  soul  in  endless  woe. 

Through  Azo's  palace-lattice  driven, 

That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven. 

And  every  eye  is  tum'd  thereon; 

But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone! 

It  was  a  woman's  shriek— and  ne'er 

In  madlier accents  rose  despair; 

And  those  who  heard  it,  as  it  pass'd. 

In  mercy  wish'd  it  were  the  last. 

XIX. 

Hugo  is  fallen;  and  from  that  hour, 

No  more  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower. 

Was  Parisina  heard  or  seen: 

Her  name — as  if  she  ne'er  had  been — 

Was  banish'd  from  each  lip  and  ear. 

Like  words  of  wantonness  or  fear: 

And  from  Prince  Azo's  voice,  by  none 

Was  mention  heard  of  wife  or  son. 

No  tomb — no  memory  had  they; 

Theirs  was  unconsecrated  clay; 

At  least  the  knight's  who  died  that  day. 

But  Parisina's  fate  lies  hid 

Like  dust  beneath  the  coffin  lid: 

Whether  in  convent  she  abode. 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road. 

By  blighted  and  remorseful  years 

Of  scourge,  and  fast,  ^nd  sleepless  tears; 

Or  if  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel. 

For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel; 

Or  if  upon  the  moment  smote. 

She  died  by  tortures  less  remote. 

Like  him  she  saw  upon  the  block. 

With  heart  that  shared  the  headsman's  shock, 

In  quicken'd  brokenness  that  came. 

In  pity,  o'er  her  shatter'd  frame. 

None  knew — and  none  can  ever  know: 

But  whatsoe'er  its  end  below, 

Iler  life  began  and  closed  in  woe. 
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And  Azo  found  another  bride. 

And  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side: 

But  none  so  lovely  and  so  brave 

As  him  who  witherM  in  the  grave. 

Or  if  they  were — on  his  cold  eye 

Their  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by, 

Or  noticed  with  a  smother'd  sigh. 

But  never  tear  his  cheek  descended, 

And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended; 

And  o'er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wrought 

The  intersected  lines  of  thought : 

Those  furrows  which  the  burning  share 

Of  Sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there; 

Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind 

Which  the  Soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 

He  was  past  all  mirth  or  woe: 

Nothing  more  remai  n'd  below 

But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 

A  mind  all  dead  to  scorn  or  praise, 

A  heart  which  shunn'd  itself — and  yet 

That  would  not  yield — nor  could  forget. 

Which,  when  it  least  appear'd  to  melt. 

Intently  thought — intensely  felt: 

The  deepest  ice  which  ever  froze 

Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close — 

The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 

And  flows — and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 

Still  was  his  seal'd-up  bosom  haunted 


By  thoughts  which  Nature  had  implanted: 
Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish, 
Howe'er  our  stifled  tears  we  banbh. 
When,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start. 
We  check  those  waters  of  the  heart. 
They  are  not  dried — those  tears  unshed. 
But  flow  back  to  the  fountain-head, 
And  resting  in  their  spring  more  pure. 
Forever  in  its  depth  endure. 
Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongeal'd, 
And  cherish'd  most  whfere  least  rereal'd. 
With  inward  starts  of  feeling  left. 
To  throb  o'er  those  of  life  bereft; 
Without  the  power  to  fill  again 
The  desert  gap  which  made  his  pain; 
Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 
United  souls  shall  gladness  share; 
With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 
Had  only  pass'd   a  just  decree; 
That  they  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill; 
Yet  Azo's  age  was  wretched  still. 
The  tainted  branches  of  the  tree. 

If  lopp'd  with  care,  a  strength  may  give, 
By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live 
All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free: 
But  if  the  lightning  in  its  wrath 
The  waving  boughs  with  fury  scathe. 
The  massy  trunk  the  ruin  feels. 
And  never  more  a  leaf  reveals. 


THE    PRISONER    OF    CHILLON. 
1816. 


SONNET    ON    CHILLON. 
Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind! 

Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty!  thou  art. 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart— 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign'd — 

To  fetters,  and  tlie  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom* 

Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom. 
And  Freedom's  fariie  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chillon!  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  'twas  trod. 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod. 
By  Bonnivard!     May  none  those  marks  efiacel 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


When  this  poem  was  composed,  I  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  history  of  Boanhrard,  or  I  shoiddbiM 
endeavored  to  dignify  the  subject  by  an  attempt  to  celebrate  his  courage  and  his  virtues.  With  aonae  «grona»< 
his  life  I  have  been  furnished,  by  the  kmdness  of  a  citizen  of  that  repuolic,  which  is  stall  proud  of  the  tataofXf^ 

a  man  worthy  of  the  best  age  of  ancient  freedom: — 
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"Francois de  Boanhraitl,  fik  de  Loutt  de  Bonntvard.  originaire  de  Seyasel  et  Sdgneur  de  lAxnt^  naqutt  en 
14^  II  fit  so  Etudes  k  Tuite:  en  1510  Jean  Aim^  de  Branivard,  son  oncle,  lui  r^s^gna  le  Prieure  de  St.  Victor, 
qtu  aboutMait  aux  mun  de  Geni ve,  et  qui  ibnnait  un  benefice  coiuid^rable. 

**  Ce  grand  homme — (Bonnhrard  roerite  ce  titre  par  la  force  de  100  ime,  la  droiture  de  ion  coeur.  la  nob! eve 
de  ses  intentions,  la  sagesse  de  ses  conseiU,  le  courage  de  ses  demaTches,  I'ctendue  de  scs  connatssances,  et  la 
rivadt^  de  eon  esprit),— ce  grand  homme,  qui  excitera  Tadmiration  de  tous  ceux  qu'une  vertu  herolque  peut 
encore  ^mouvoir,  inspirera  encore  la  plus  vive  reconnaissance  dans  les  coeun  des  Genovots  qui  aiment  Geneve. 
Bonntrard  en  fut  toujours  un  des  plusfermes  appuis :  pour  asmirer  la  liberty  de  notre  R^publique,  il  ne  craignit 

Kde  perdre  souvent  la  sienne ;  u  oublia  son  repos  ;  il  m^risa  ses  richeases ;  ii  ne  negligea  rien  pour  affermv  le 
heur  d*une  patrie  qu'il  honora  de  ton  choix:  d^  ce  moment  U  la  cherit  comme  le  plus  zi\€  de  ses  citoyens ;  il 
h  servit  avec  I'mtr^pioit^  d'tm  heroa,  et  0  6crivit  ton  Histoire  avec  la  nalvet^  d'un  phflosophe  ct  la  chaleur 
a  UD  patnote. 

"II  dit  dans  le  commencement  de  son  Histoire  de  Geneve,  que,  tU*  qi^U  eut  C0mmtne4  <U  lirt  Fhistmrt 
itt  nathmt,  ii  u  ttntit  enirain4  Asr  ton  goiU  pour  Us  R/pubUquet,  dont  il  ipousa  tot^ours  ies  inidrUt: 
c'est  oe  goAt  pour  la  liberty  qui  lui  nt  sans  doute  adopter  Genive  pour  sa  patrie. 

"B«iniviurd,  encore  jeune,  s'annon9a  hauteroent  comme  le  defenseur  de  Geneve  contre  le  Due  de  Savoye  et 
PEvique. 

"  £n  1519,  Bonnivard  devicnt  le  martyr  de  sa  potrie.  Le  Poo  de  Savoye  ^tant  entr6  dans  Geneve  avec  dnq 
ccat  hommes,  Bonnhrard  craint  le  ressentiment  du  Due :  11  voulut  se  retirer  k  Friboorg  pour  en  eviter  Ies  suites  ; 
mais  a  fut  trahi  par  deux  hommes  qui  Taccompagnaicnt,  et  conduit  par  ordre  du  Prince  k  Grolee,  oil  il  resU  pris- 
oanier  pendant  deux  ans.  Bonnivard  etait  malneureux  dans  ses  voyt^es  :  comme  ses  malheurs  n'avaient  point 
niemi  son  ztie  pour  Genfrve,  il  6tait  tot^ours  un  ennenii  redoutable  pour  ceux  qui  la  mena^aient.  et  par  conse- 
quent il  devait  ^tre  expos^  k  leurs  coupiL  II  fiit  rencontr^  en  1530  sur  le  Jura  par  dea  roleurs,  qui  le  ddpouilli- 
rat  et  qui  le  mirent  encore  entre  Ies  mains  du  Due  de  Savoye :  ce  Prince  le  fit  enfermer  dans  le  ChAteau  de 
CUDon,  oil  n  resta  sans  toe  interrog^  jusques  en  1536 ;  il  fitt  alors  delivr^  par  Ies  Bemois,  qui  s'emparirent  du 
PajrsdeVaud. 

**  Bonnivard,  en  sortant  de  sa  captivit6.  eut  le  plaisir  de  tronver  Geneve  libre  et  r^form^e :  la  R^publique 
t'empresn  de  Ini  temoigner  sa  reconnaissance,  et  de  le  d^dommager  des  maux  qu*il  avoit  soufTerts ;  elle  le  re^ut 
Bourgeois  de  la  viUe  au  mois  de  Juin,  1536  ;  elle  lui  donna  la  maison  habit<ie  autrefois  par  le  Vicaire-G^neral.  et 
die  hB  asBu;na  one  pension  de  deux  cent  ^cui  d'or  tant  qull  s^oumeruit  k  Geneve.  II  fut  admis  dans  le  Coraeil 
Lx-Centc 


de  Deux-Cent  en  X537. 

**  Bonnivard  n'apas  fini  d'etre  ntile :  apris  avoir  travaill6  k  rendre  Genive  libre,  il  r^usdt  k  la  rendre  tol6r- 
aote.  Bonnivard  engagea  le  Consell  k  accorder  aux  ecclesiastiques  et  aux  pay^ms  un  terns  suflKsant  pour  exam- 
iner Ies  propositions  qQ*on  leiir  bisait ;  &  r^ussit  par  sa  douceur :  on  prtehe  toujours  le  Christianisme  avec  succ^ 
qnnd  on  le  prtehe  avec  cbarite. 

"  Bonnivard  fiit  savant:  ses  manuscrits,  qui  sont  dans  la  biblioth^ue  publique,  prouvent  qu'il  avait  bien  lu  Ies 
aoteun  dassiques  Latins,  et  qull  avait  approfondi  la  the^logie  et  I'histoirc.  Ce  ^rand  homme  aimait  Ies  sciences, 
et  Q  croyaft  qu'eUes  pouvaient  foire  la  gfoire  de  Genive  ;  aussi  il  ne  negljgea  nen  pour  Ies  fixer  dans  cette  ville 
oainante ;  en  X55X  il  donna  ta  biblioth^ue  au  public  ;  elle  fut  le  commencement  de  notre  biblioth^ue  publique ; 
et  ces  Uvres  sont  en  partie  Ies  rares  et  beiles  Editions  du  quinzitoe  siicle  qu'on  voit  dans  notre  collection.  Enfin, 
pendant  la  m£me  ann^e,  ce  bon  patnote  institua  la  R^ublique  son  hMti^re,  k  condition  qu'elle  eroployerait  ses 
tsens  k  entreteuir  le  colMse  dont  on  pn^ettait  la  fondation. 

"  II  parait  que  Bonnivard  mourut  en  2570  ;  mais  on  ne  peut  Tassurer,  parcoquH  y  a  une  lacune  dans  le  N^- 
aologe  aepols  le  mois  de  Juillet,  2570,  jusquea  en  xsjx. 


My  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  years; 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night,* 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears: 
My  limbs  are  bowM,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose, 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil, 
And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd,  and  barr'd — forbidden  fare; 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  suffered  chains  and  courted  death: 
That  father  perish'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place. 


*Ludovico  Sfbrza,  and  others.—The  same  is  asserted 
ofMark  Antoinette's,  the  wife  of  Louis  XVI.,  thoosh 
not  in  quite  so  short  a  period.  Grief  is  said  to  have  tne 
same  enect:  to  such,  and  not  to  fear,  this  change  in  k*rs 
was  to  be  attributed. 


We  were  seven— who  now  are  one. 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 
Finish'd  as  they  had  begun. 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage; 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field. 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal'd; 
Dying  as  their  father  died. 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied; — 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast. 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 

n. 
There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould, 
In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old ; 
There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  grey, 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprison'd  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way. 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left: 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp. 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp : 
And  in  each  pillar  there  isa  ring, 
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And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing. 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain. 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
\A^ch  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years — I  cannot  count  them  o*er; 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
When  my  last  brother  drooped  and  died, 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 

m. 
They  chainM  us  each  to  a  column  stone, 
And  we  were  three — yet  each  alone; 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace, 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  ftice, 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight: 
And  thus  together — yet  apart, 
Fetter'd  in  hand,  but  join'd  in  heart, 
*Twas  still  some  solace  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 
To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech. 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old. 
Or  song  heroically  bold; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone. 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon-stone, 
A  grating  sound — not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be : 
It  might  be  fancy — but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 

IV. 

I  was  the  eldesfof  the  three; 
And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I  ought  to  do— and  did — my  best. 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him — with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven. 
For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved. 
And  truly  might  it  be  distress'd 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest; 
For  he  was  beautiful  as  day — 
(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles,  being  free) — 
A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer's  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light. 
The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun: 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright. 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay. 
With  tears  for  naught  but  others'  ills. 
And  then  they  flow'd  like  mountain  rills. 


Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhorr'd  to  view  below. 


The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind. 
But  form'd  to  combat  with  his  kind; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood. 
And  perish'd  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy — but  not  in  chains  to  pine: 
His  spirit  wither'd  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine; 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills, 

Had  foUow'd  there  the  deer  and  wolf; 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf. 
And  fetter'd  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 


Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls: 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement,* 

Which  round  about  the  wave  enthralls: 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made — and  like  a  living  grave. 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay. 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day; 

Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knock'd; 
And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 
Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky;  [high 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd. 

And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshock'd. 


*  The  Chateau  de  Chilloa  is  situated  between  CWem 
and  Villeneuve,  which  l^st  is  at  one  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  On  its  left  are  the  entrances  of  the 
Rhone,  and  opposite  are  the  heights  of  Meillerie  aad  the 
range  of  Alps  above  Boveret  and  St.  Gtn^o. 

Near  it,  on  a  Wll  behind,  b  a  torrent ;  below  k.  wasb< 
ing  its  wahs,  the  lake  has  been  fethomcd  to  the  depth  of 
800  feet  (Frendi  measure) ;  within  it  are  a  range  of  dua- 
geons,  in  which  the  early  reformers,  and  subsequently 
prisoners  of  state,  were  confined.  Acroas  one  of  the 
vaults  is  a  beam  black  with  age,  cm  which  we  were  ia- 
formed  that  the  condemned  were  formerly  executed.  lo 
the  cells  are  seven  pillars,  or  rather  ejght,  one  beiag 
half  merged  in  the  wall ;  in  some  of  these  are  rings  hs 
the  fetters  and  die  fettered.  In  the  pavement,  the  steps 
of  Bonnivard  have  left  their  traces.  He  was  coafiBci 
here  several  years.  ^      .    . 

It  is  by  this  casde  that  Rousseau  has  fixed  the  Gata»* 
trophe  of  hh  Heloise.  m  the  rescue  of  oneof  herchildra 
by  JuUe  from  the  water  ;  the  shock  of  whidi.  and  the 
flmess  produced  by  Uie  immersion,  is  the  catise  of  ber 
death. 

The  chateau  is  large,  and  seen  along  the  lake  fcr  a 
great  distance.    The  walls  are  white. 
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Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

VII. 
I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food: 
It  was  not  that  'twas  coarse  and  rude. 
For  we  were  used  to  hunters'  fare, 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care: 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat; 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captives'  tears 
Have  moisten'd  many  a  thousand  years. 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow -men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold, 
Had  his  free -breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side. 
But  why  delay  the  truth? — he  died. 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head. 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand — nor  dead — 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain. 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died — and  they  unlock'd  his  chain. 
And  scoop'd  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begg'd  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine — it  was  a  foolish  thought, 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought. 
That  even  ill  death  his  free-born  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer — 
They  coldly  laugh'd — and  laid  him  there: 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 
Snch  murder's  fitting  monument! 

vui. 
Bat  he,  the  favorite  and  the  flower, 
Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour. 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face. 
The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 
His  martyr'd  father's  dearest  thought. 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free; 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A  spirit  natural  or  inspired — 
lie,  too,  wait  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  wither*d  on  the  stalk  away. 
O  God!  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 


In  any  shape,  in  any  mood: — 

I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoll'n  convulsive  motion, 

I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread: 

But  these  were  horrors — this  was  woe 

Unmix'd  with  such, — but  sure  and  slow. 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek. 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak. 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender,-^kind. 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb. 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray — 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light. 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot! 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  littl^  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

JFor  I  was  sunk  in  silence — lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness. 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less: 

I  listen'd,  but  I  could  not  hear — 

I  call'd,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear; 

I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished; 

I  call'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound. 

And  rush'd  to  him; — I  found  him  not; 

/only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived—/  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon -dew; 

The  last, — the  sole, — the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race. 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath — 

My  brothers — both  had  ceased  to  breathe: 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still; 

Alas,  my  own  was  full  as  chill; 

I  had  not  strength  to  stir  or  strive. 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive — 

A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so, 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die; 
I  had  no  earthly  hope — but  faith. 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 


What  next  befell  me  then  and  thfcre 
I  know  not  well — I  never  knew;^ 
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First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air. 

And  then  of  darkness  too : 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling^-none — 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone. 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist. 
As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist; 
For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  grey. 
It  was  not  night — it  was  not  day; 
It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 
So  hateful  to  my  ^eavy  sight. 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 
And  fixedness,  without  a  place : 
There  were  no  stars, — no  earth, — no  time. 
No    check, — no    change, — no    good, — no 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath  [crime, — 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death; 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 
Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless! 

X. 

A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again. 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard; 
And  mine  was  thankful,  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise. 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done. 
But  Uirough  the  crevice  where  if  came 
That  bird  was  perch'd,  as  fond  and  tame. 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings. 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things. 

And  seem'd  to  say  them  all  for  me! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more: 
It  seem'd,  like  me,  to  want  a  mate. 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate. 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink. 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  inine, 
But  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird,  I  could  not  wish  for  thine! 
Or  if  it  were,  in  wingdd  g^ise, 
A  visitant  from  Paradise;  [while 

For — Heaven    forgive    that    thought!    the 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile; 
I  sometimes  dcem'd  that  it  might  be 


My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me; 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew. 
And  then  'twas  mortal — well  I  knew. 
For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown. 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone — 
Lone, — as  the  corse  within  its  shroud; 
Lone, — as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue  and  earth  is  gay. 

XI. 

A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate. 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate: 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so. 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe; 
But  so  it  was — my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfasten'd  did  remain. 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side. 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart. 
And  tread  it  over  every  part; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one. 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun. 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod. 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod: 
For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tre:   . 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed. 
My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick. 
And  my  crush'd  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

xn. 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall. 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape. 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape; 
And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A  wider  prison  unto  me : 
No  child — no  sire — no  kin  had  I, 
No  partner  in  my  misery; 
I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad. 
For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad; 
But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barr'd  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high. 
The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

xui. 
I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same. 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below. 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gosh 
O'er  channell'd  rock  and  broken  bush; 
I  saw  the  white-walM  distant,  town, 
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And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle,* 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view: 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more. 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor; 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees. 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze. 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing. 
And  on  it  thertf  were  young  flowers  grow- 
ing, 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  flsh  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 
And  they  seemM  joyous,  each  and  all; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem*d  to  fly, 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 
And  I  felt  troubled — and  would  fiiin 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again. 
The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load; 
It  was  as  is  a  new -dug  grave. 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save — 


*  Between  the  entranoetof  the  Rhone  and  VQleneuve, 
00c  &r  from  Chillon,  fe  a  very  small  island;  the  onlv  one 
I  could  perceive,  in  my  voyage  round  and  over  th«  lalce, 
vhhin  its  circuoierence.  It  contains  a  ^w  trees  f  I  tliink 
sot  above  three),  and  from  its  singleness  and  diminutive 
Aehaa  a  peculiar  ciTectupoo  the  view. 


And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  opprest. 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 

XIV. 
It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 

I  kept  no  count — I  took  no  note, 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote; 
•i>At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  ask'd  not  why,  and  reck'd  not  where. 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fetter'd  or  fetterless- to  be, 

I  leam*d  to  love  despair. 
And  thus,  when  they  appearM  at  last. 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast. 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own! 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home: 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made. 
And  watch'd  them  in  their  sullen  trade. 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play. 
And  why  shoulcf  I  feel  less  than  they? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place. 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
Had  power  to  kill — yet,  strange  to  tell! 
In  quiet  we  had  leamM  to  dwell — 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends. 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are :-— even  I 
Regain^  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 
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R«§aUmd,  Farewell.  Monsieur  Traveller:  Look  you  lisp,  and  wearstrsnge  suiti:  disable  all  the  benefits  of 
jroor  own  country;  be  out  of  love  with  jrour  Nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  maldng  you  tbat  countenance  you 
are;  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  GfntMa.—As  You  Uh*  Jt»  Act  IV..  Scene  I. 

That  is,  been  at  Vtnice,  which  was  much  viiited  by  the  young  English  gentlemen  of  those  times,  and  was 
than  what  Parish  «^«c^— the  seat  of  all  disMhiteness.— 6.  A. 


Tis  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that  through- 
out 
All  countries  of  the  Catholic  persuasion. 
Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes 
about. 
The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation, 
And  buy  repentance,  ere  they  grow  devout, 


However  high  their  rank,  or  low  their  sta- 
tion, [masking. 
With   fiddling,  feasting,   dancing,  drinking. 
And  other  things  which  may  be  had  for  asking. 


n. 


The  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 

The  skies  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better), 

The  time  less  liked  by  husbands  than  by  lovers 
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Begins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter; 
And  gaiety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers. 

Giggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset  her : 
And  there  are   songs  and   quavers,  roaring, 

humming, 
Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 


And  there  are  dresses  splendid,  but  fantastical, 

Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  and 

Jews,  [nastical. 

And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gym- 
Greeks,  Romans, Yankee-doodles,  and  Hin- 
doos; 

All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical. 
All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose. 

But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  the  clergy — 

Therefore  take  heed,  ye  Freethinkers !  I  charge 

ye. 

IV. 

You'd  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briars. 
Instead  of  coat  and  smalf  clothes,than  put  on 

A  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars. 
Although  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fun; 

They'd  haul  you  o'er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 
Of  Phlegethon  with  every  mother's  son. 

Nor  say  one  mass,  to  cool  the  cauldron's  bubble 

That  boil'd  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them 
double. 


But  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whatever 
You  like  by  way  of  doublet,  cape  or  cloak. 

Such  as  in  Monmouth  Street,  or  ii\  Rag  Fair, 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke; 

And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are. 

With  prettier  names  in  softer  accents  spoke; 

For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I  can  hit  on 

No   place  that's    called   "Piazza*'  in  Great 
Britain. 


This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival,  which  being 
Interpreted,  implies  "  farewell  to  flesh:" 

So  call'd,  because  the  name  and  thing  agree- 
ing, f  fresh. 
Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish  both  salt  apd 

But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in. 
Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guess 

'Tis  as  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting. 

In  the  stage-coach  or  packet,  just  at  starting. 

VII. 

And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes. 
And  solid  meats,  and  highly-spiced  ragouts. 

To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill -dressed  fishes. 
Because  they  have  no  sauces  for  t^>eir  stews; 


'a  thing  which  causes  many  **  poohs  "  and 
**  pishes,"  [Muse), 

And  several  oaths  (which  would  not  suit  the 
From  travellers  accustom'd  from  a  boy 
To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy; 

vra. 
And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recommend 

"The   curious  in  fish-sauce,"  before  they 
cross 
The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend, 

Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  boy  in  gross 
(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  thes^  may  send 

By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss) 
Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili- vinegar,  and  Harvey,  [ye: 
Or,  by  the  Lord!  a  Lent  will  well  nigh  starve 

DC. 
That  is  to  say,  if  your  religion's  Roman, 

And!  you  at  Rome  would  do  as  Romans  do. 
According  to  the  proverb, — although  no  man, 

If  foreign,  is  obliged  to  fast:  and  you. 
If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman. 

Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout — 
Dine  and  be  d — d !  I  don't  mean  to  be  coarse. 
But  that's  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 

X.    ' 

Of  all  the  places  where  Ae  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore. 

For  dance  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball. 
And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and 

Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all,  [more 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore, — 

And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story» 

That  sea-bom  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 


They've  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  VenetiaBs, 
Black  eyes,  arch'd  brows,  and  sweet  ex- 
pressions still; 

Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 
In  ancient  arta  by  nrodems  mimick'd  ill; 

And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian's 

(The  best's  at  Florence — see  it,  if  you  wiH), 

Tbhcy  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony. 

Or  stepp'd  from  out  a  picture  by  GiorgSone, 

XU. 

Whose  tints  are  truth  and  beauty  a^  their  best; 

And  when  you  to  Manfrini's  palace  go» 
That  picture  (howsoever  fine  the  rest> 

Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  snow; 
It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  your  zest. 

And  that's  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so: 
'Tis  but  a  portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife. 
And  self;  but  such  a  woman!  love  in  lifet 
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Love  in  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal, 
No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name, 

Bnt  something  better  still,  so  very  real,  [same : 
That  the  sweet  modd  must  have  been  the 

A  thing  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or  steal, 
Werc^  not  impossible,  besides  a  shame: 

The  face  recalls  some  face,  as  *twer^  with  pain, 

You  once  hare  seen,  but  ne*er  will  see  again; 

XIV. 

One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 
Are  young,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  face; 

And  oh!  the  loveliness  at  times  we  See 
In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace. 

The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree. 
In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retrace. 

Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  hot,  nor 
shall  know. 

Like  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below.* 
XV. 

I  said  that  like  a  picture  by  Oior^one 
Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  <ir^. 

Particularly  seen  from  a  balcony 
(For  beauty's  sometimes  best  set  off  afar). 

And  there,  just  like  a  heroine  of  Goldoni, 
They  peep  from  out  the  blind,  or  o'er  the  bar; 

And  truth  to  say,  they're  mostly  very  pretty. 

And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more's.the  pity! 

XVI. 

For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs. 

Sighs  wishes,wishes  words,and  words  a  letter. 
Which  flies  on  wings  of  light-heel 'd  Mercuries, 

Who  do  such  things  because  they  know  no 

better; 

And  then,  God  knows  what  mischief  may  arise, 

When  love  links  two  young  people  in  one 
fetter, 

VQe  assignations,  and  adulterous  beds,  [beads. 
Elopements,  broken  vows,  and  hearts,  and 

xvu. 
Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Desdemona 

As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame. 
And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 

Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same, 
Except  that  since  those  limes  was  never  known  a 

Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 
To  suffocate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty. 
Because  she  had  a  "  cavalier  servente.'' 

xvui. 
Thar  jealousy  (if  they  are  ever  jealous) 

Is  of  a  fair  complexion  altogether. 
Not  like  that  sooty  devil  of  Othello's, 

Which  smothers  women  in  a  bed  of  feather, 


*  Qu»  septem  did  lez  tamen  cMe  solent— Ovm. 


But  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  fellows, 

When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether 
His  head  for  such  a  wife  no  mortal  bothers. 
But  takes  at  once  another,  or  another's. 

XIX. 
Didst  ever  see  a  Gondola?     For  fear 

You  should  not,  I'll  describe  it  you  exactly: 
ris  a  long  cover'd  boat  that's  common  here, 
Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  com- 
pactly, 
Row'd  by  two  rowers,  each  call'd  "Gondolier," 

It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly. 
Just  like  a  coffin  clapt  in  a  canoe. 
Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do. 

XX. 
And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 

And  under  the  Rialto  shoot  along. 
By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow — 

And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng. 
They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe,— 

But  not  to  them  do  woeful  things  belong, 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun. 
Like  mourning  coaches   when   the  ftmeral's 
done. 

XXL 

But  to  my  story. — *Twas  some  years  ago, 
It  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  less, 

The  Carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  so 
Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress; 

A  certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show. 

Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  guess. 

And  so  we'll  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please, 

Because  it  slips  into  my  verse  with  ease. 

XXII. 

She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 
"Which  certain  people  call  a  **  certain  age^^ 

Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears. 
Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 

A  person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  tears. 
To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page. 

The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word, — 

Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 

XXIII. 

Laura  was  blooming  still,  had  made  the  best 
Of  time,  and  time  return'd  the  compliment. 

And  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  dress'd, 
She  look'd  extremely  well  where'er  she  went; 

A  pretty  woman  is  a  welcome  guest. 

And  Laura's  brow  a  fsown  had  rarely  bent; 

Indeed,  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  seem'd  t4 
flatter 

Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking  at  her. 

XXIV. 

She  was  a  married  woman:  'tis  convenient. 

Because  in  Christian  couiitries  'tis  a  rule 
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To  view  their  little  slips  with  eves  more  lenient; 

"Whereas,  if  single  ladies  play  the  fool 
(Unless  within  the  period  intervenient  [cool), 

A  well-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal 
I  don't  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  it, 
Except  they  manage  never  to  discover  it. 

XXV  • 

Her  husband  sail'd  upon  the  Adriatic, 
And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  other  seas. 

And  when  he  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratique 
(A  forty  days'  precaution  'gainst  disease). 

His  wife  would  mountat  times  her  highest  attic, 
For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with 

He  was  a  merchant,  trading  to  Aleppo,    [ease : 

His  name  Giuseppe,  call'd  more  briefly  Beppo. 
XXVL 

He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  ft  Spaniard, 
Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure; 

Though  color'd,  as  it  were,  within  a  tanyard, 
He  was  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigor*- 

A  better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard; 
And  she,  although  her  manners  show'd  no 
rigor. 

Was  deem'd  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle. 

So  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible 

XXVII. 

But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  bad  met; 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and 
some 
That  he  had  somehow  blundered  into  debt. 

And  did  not  like  the  thought  of  steering  home; 
And  there  were  several  offer'd  any  bet. 

Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come, 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  render'd  sager) 
"Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 

XXVIII. 

'TIS  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic. 
As  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be. 

And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic. 
That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see, 

(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling  half  poetic, 

"Which  I  have  known  occur  in  two  or  three,) 

"When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee. 

He  left  this  Adriatic  Ariadne. 

XXIX. 

And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little. 
And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she 

She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual,  [might; 
And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  zX  night: 

She  deem'd  the  window -frames  and  shutters 
brittle 
Against  a  daring  housebreaker  or  sprite, 

And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 

"With  a  vice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her. 


xzx. 


She  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not 
choose. 

If  only  you  wiU  but  oppose  their  choice?) 
Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise, 

And  bid  once  more  her  faithful  heart  rejokc, 
A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse-^ 

A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice; 
A  Count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality, 
And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality. 

XXXI. 

And  then  he  was  a  Count,  and  then  he  knew 
Music  and  dancing,  fiddling,  Frendi,  and 

The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you,  [Tuscan; 
For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etmscaa. 

He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too. 
And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin; 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 

Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  «  seccaturai" 

xxxu. 
His  «*  bravo  "  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 

Hush'd  «  Academic  "  sigh'd  in  silent  awe; 
The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look'd  aromid, 

For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw. 
The  "prima  donna's"  tuneful  heart  would 
bound. 

Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  "bah!" 
Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 
"Wish'd  him  five  fathom  under  the  RiaUo. 

XXXIII. 

He  patronized  the  Improvisatori, 

Nay,could  himself  extemporize  some  stanzas 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tdl  a 
story. 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance  as 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory 

Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which 
France  has: 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero. 
And  to  his  very  valet  seem'd  a  hero. 

XXXIV. 

Then  he  was  faithful,  too,  as  well  as  amorous; 
So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  complain. 

Although  they're  now  and  then  a  little  clamor- 
He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain;  [otts. 

His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  en- 
amor  us, 
"Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain: 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school. 

Who  still  become  moce  constanc  as  thqr  oooL 

XXXV. 

No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  tnrB 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  stcmdy— - 
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With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return, 
In  lavr  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 

Nor  sent  nor  wrote,nor  showed  the  least  concern. 
And  she  had  waited  several  years  already; 

And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know 

That  he's  alive,  he's  dead^  or  should  be  so. 

XXXVK 

Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman 
(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  sin) 

Tis,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  two  men; 
I  can't  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in. 

Bat  '<  Cavalier  Serventes  "  are  quite  common. 
And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a  pin; 

And  we  may  call  this  ^not  to  say  the  worst) 

A  second  marriage,  which  corrupts  iht  first, 
XXXVII. 

The  word  was  formerly  a  «*  Cicisbeo," 
Bat  thai  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecent; 

The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  *^Cortejo^^ 
For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though 
recent; 

In  short,  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 
And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o'er  the  sea  sent : 

But  Heaven  preserve  Old  England  from  such 
courses  1 

Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces? 

XXXVIII. 

However,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  deference 

To  the  fair  si$igle  part  of  the  creation. 
That  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  pre- 
ference 

In  Uie-d'tite  or  general  conversation — 
And  this  I  say  without  peculiar  reference 

To  Enslaqd,  France,  or  any  other  nation — 
Because  tSey  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease. 
And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 

XXXIX. 
Tis  true,  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming, 

But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out. 
So  much  alann'd,  that  she  is  quite  alarming. 

All  Giggle,  Blush;  half  Pertness  and  half 

Pout;  [in 

Ud  glancing  at  Mamma^  for  fear  there's  harm 

What  you,  she,  it,  or  they  may  be  about» 
he  nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter — 
^des,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter. 

XL. 

ut  "  Cavalier  Servente  "  is  the  phrase 
Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
he  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 


*  Cott^o  b  pronounced  Corte^,  -with  an  aspirate, 
cording  to  the  Arabesque  guttural  It  means  what 
ere  is  as  yet  no  predsename  for  m  England,  though 
e  practioe  is  as  oonunoo  as  in  any  tramontane  country 


Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress, 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call. 
And  carries  fan  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawl. 

XLI. 

With  all  its  sinful  doings,  I  must  say 
That  Italy's  a  pleasant  place  to  me. 

Who  love  to  see  the  Sun  shine  every  day,  [tree 
And  vines  (not  nail'd  to  walls)  from  tree  to 

Festoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play. 
Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  see. 

When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 

In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 

XLU. 

I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out. 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 
My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapped  about 
Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure; 
I  know,  too,  that  if  stopp'd  upon  my  route. 
Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure. 
Reeling  with  grapes  red  waggons  choke  the 

way,— 
In  England  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray. 

XLin. 
I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas. 

To  see  the  sun  set,  sure  he'll  rise  to*morrow. 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  as 
A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sor- 
row, [break  as 
But  with  all  Heaven  t'  himself;  that  day  will 
Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to 
borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glim- 
mers [mers. 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  caldron  sim- 

XIJV. 

I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 
Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  moudi. 

And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin. 
With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet 

And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in,  [South, 
That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth, 

Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting 
guttural,  [ter  all. 

Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sput- 

XLV.. 

I  likeOie  women  too  (forgive  my  foUyJ, 
From  the  rich  peasant-cReek  of  ruddy  oronze, 

And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  volley 
Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  once. 

To  the  high  dama's  brow,  more  melancholy. 
But  clear,  and  with  awild  and  liquid  glance. 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes. 

Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunnvii^  her  skies. 
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XLVI. 

Eve  of  the  land  which  still  is  Paradise! 

Italian  beauty!  didst  thou  not  inspire 
Raphael,  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 

With  all  we  knowof  Heaven,  or  can  desire. 
In  what  be  hath  bequeath'd  us? — in  what  guise, 

Though  flashing  from  the  fervor  of  the  ^yre^ 
Would  words  describe  thy  past  and  present 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below  ?♦     [glowi 

XLVII. 
"  England !  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still," 

I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it; 
I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  All ; 

I  like  the  government  (but  that  is  not  it) ; 
I  like  th£  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill; 

I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we've  got 
I  like  a  parliamentary  debate,  [it) ; 

Particularly  when  'tis  not  too  late; 

XLVIII. 

I  like  the  taxes,  when  they're  not  too  many; 

I  like  a  seacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear; 
I  like  a  beefsteak,  too,  as  well  as  any; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer; 
I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy. 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year; 
And  so  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and 

King! 
Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  everything. 

XLIX, 

Our  standing  army  and  disbanded  seamen. 

Poor's  rate,  Reform,  my  own,  the  nation's 
debt. 
Our  little  riots  just  to  show  we  are  free  men, 

Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  Gazette, 
Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women, 

All  these  I  can  forgive,  and  those  forget, 
And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories. 
And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  Tories. 

L, 
But  to  my  tale  of  Laura — for  I  find 

Digression  is  a  sin,  that  by  degrees 
Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind. 

And  therefore  may  the  reader  too  displease — 
The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind, 

And  caring  little  for  the  author's  ease, 
Insist  on  knowing  what  he  means,  a  hard 
And  hapless  situation  for  a  bard. 


♦  Note  in  Edition  of  x8ao: — 
In  talking  thus,  the  writer,  more  especially 

Of  women  would  be  understood  to  say. 
He  speaks  as  a  spectator,  not  officially. 

And  always,  reader,  in  a  modest  way; 
Perhaps,  too,  in  no  very  gre»x  degree  shall  he 

Appear  to  have  offended  in  this  lay. 
Since,  as  all  know,  without  the  sex  our  sonnets 
Would  seem  unfinish'd  like  their  untrimm'd  bonnets. 
{JSigntd^Printtf^ttUmU 


•LI. 
Oh  that  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 

What  should  be  easy  reading !  Could  I  scale 
PamassUs,  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 

Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  fail. 
How  quickly  would  I  print  (the  world  de- 
lighting) 

A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale;  [ism, 
And  sell  you,  mbc'd  with  western  sentimental- 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  Orientalism. 

LII. 
But  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person 

(A  broken  Dandy  lately  on  my  travels). 
And  take   for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling 
verse  on. 

The  first  that  Walker's  Lexicon  unravels. 
And  when  I  can't  find  that,  I  put  a  worse  on, 

Not  caring  as  I  ought  for  critics'  cavils: 
I've  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose. 
But  v^rse  is  more  in  fashion— rso  here  goes. 

UII. 

The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new  ar- 
rangement, [do. 

Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes 
For  half  a  dozen  years  without  estrangement; 

They  had  their  little  diflferences,too ;  [meant :  | 
Those  jealous  whiffs,  which  never  any  change 

In  such  affairs  there  probably  are  few  [ble. 
Who  have  not  had  this  pouting  sort  of  squab- 
From  sinners  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 

LIV. 
But,  on  the  whole,  thev  were  a  happy  pair. 

As  happy  as  unlawful  love  could  make  them; 
The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair. 

Their  chains  so  slight,  'twas  not  worth  while 
to  break  them: 
The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air; 

The  pious  only  wish'd  *'the  devil  take 
He  took  them  not;  he  very  often  wsuts,  [them:" 
And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ones'  baits. 

LV. 

But  they  were  young:     Oh !  what  without  oqr 

youth  [out  lovef  • 

Would  love  be ! — What  would  youth  be  withr, 

Youth  lends  it  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigor,  tmtl^ 

Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  iroi~ 

above; 

But,  languishing  with  year8,it  grows  uncoutb-^ 

One  offew  things  experience  don't  improve 

Which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  old  fellow^; 

Are  alwajTs  so  preposterously  jeidous. 

LVI. 

It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 

Some  six  and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  90    ' 
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Laura  the  usual  preparations  made,  [go 

Which  you  do  when  your  mind's  made  up  to 
To-night  to  Mrs.  Boehm*s  masquerade, 

Spectator,  or  partaker  in  the  show; 
The  only  difference  known  between  the  cases. 
Is — here^  we  have  six  weeks  of  "varnish'd 
faces." 

LVII. 

Laura,  when  dressM,  was  (as  I  sang  before) 
A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen. 

Fresh  as  the  Angel  o'er  a  new  inn  door. 
Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  Magazine,    [wore. 

With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month 
Color'd  and  silver  paper  leaved  between 

That  and  the  title  page,  for  fear  the  press 

Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of 
dress. 

LVIII. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto; — 'tis  a  hall  [again; 

Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance 
Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  masqued  ball: 

But  that's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain. 
Tis  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Vauxhall, 

Excepting  that  it  can't  be  spoilt  by  rain; 
The  company  is  "mix'd  "  (the  phrase  I  quote  is 
As  much  as  saying,  they're  below  your  notice) ; 

LIX. 

For  a  **  mix'd  company  "  implies  that,  save 
Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a  hundred 
more. 

Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave, 
The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 

Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 
The  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score  [but  I, 

Of  well-bred   persons,  call'd  ''The World;'' 

Although  I  know  them,  really  don't  know  why. 

LX. 

This  b  the  case  in  England;  at  least  was 
During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies,  now 

Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 
Of  imitated  imitators — how 

Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas! 
The  demagogues  of  fashion :  all  below 

Is  frail ;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 

By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost! 

LXI. 

Crush'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 
Who  knock'd  his  army  down  With  icy  ham 
mer, 
Stopp'd  by  the  elements,  like  a  whaler,  or 
A  blundering   novice   in   his   new  French 
grammar; 

Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war, 
Andms  for  Fortune — but  I  dare  not  d — n  her, 


Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity. 
The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity. 

LXII. 

She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet. 
She   gives  us   luck  in   lotteries,  love,  and 
marriage; 
I  cannot  say  that  she's  done  much  for  me  yet; 
Not  that  I  mean  her  bounties  to  disparage. 
We've  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shall 
see  yet  [carriage; 

How  much  she'll  make  amends  for  past  mis- 
Meantime  the  goddess  I'll  no  more  importune. 
Unless  to  thank  her  when  she's  made  my  for- 
tune. 

LXIII. 

To  turn— and  to  return; — the  devil  take  it. 
This  story  slips  forever  through  my  fingers. 

Because,  just  as  the  stanza  likes  to  make  it. 
It  needs  must  be — and  so  it  rather  lingers; 

This  form  of  verse  began,  I  can't  well  break  it. 
But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  public 
singers; 

But  if  I  once  get  through  my  present  measure, 

I'll  take  another  when  I'm  next  at  leisure. 

LXIV. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto  ('tis  a  place 
To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow, 

Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space, 
Because  I'm  rather  hippish,  and  may  borrow 

Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  face 
May  lurk  beneath  each  mask;  and  as  my 
sorrow 

Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  I'll  make  or  find. 

Something  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour  behij>^ 

LXV. 

Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd. 
Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips; 

To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud. 
To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips, 

Complains   of  warmth,  and  this    complair>^ 
avow'd, 
Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips) 

She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  sti^* 

Her  dearest  friends  for  being  dress'd  so  il 

LXVI. 

One  has  false  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 
A  third — where  did  she  buy  that  frightful 
turban?  [faintj 

A  fourth's  so  pale,  she  fears  she's  going  to 
A  fifth  looks  vulgar,dowdyish,  and  suburbaii( 

A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 
A  seventh's  thin  muslin  surely  will  be  h'' 
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And  lo!  an  eighth  appears — I'll  see  no  more! 
For  fear,like  Banquo's  kings^they  reach  a  score. 

LXVII. 

Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gazing, 

Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  her; 
She  heard  the  men's  half-whisper'd  mode  of 
praising, 

And,  till  'twas  done,  determined  not  to  stir; 
The  women  only  thought  it  quite  amazing 

That,  at  her  time  of  life,  so  many  were 
Admirers  still — but  men  are  so  debased. 
Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  their  taste. 

Lxvni. 
For  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  could  understand 

Why  naughty  women — but  I  won't  discuss 
A  thing  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land, 

I  only  don't  see  why  it  should  be  thus; 
And  if  I  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band. 

Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fuss, 
I'd  preach  on  this  till  Wilbcrforce  and  Romilly 
Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  from  my 
homily. 

IJCDC. 

While  Laura  thus  was  seen,and  seeing,  smiling, 

Talking,  she  knew  not  why,  and  cared  not 
what. 
So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broiling, 

Beheld  her  airs,  and  triumphs,  and  all  that; 

And  well-dress'd  males  still  kept  before  her 

filing,  [chat; 

And  passing  bow'd  and  mingled  with  her 
More  than  the  rest  one  person  seem'd  to  stare 
With  pertinacity  that's  rather  rare. 

LXX. 
He  was  a  Turk,  the  color  of  mahogany; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad. 
Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire  philogyny, 

Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad; 
'Tis  said  they  use  m>  better  than  a  dog  any 

Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a  pad ; 
They  have  a  number,  though  they  ne'er  ex- 
hibit 'em. 
Four  wives  by  law,  and  concubines  ad  libitum. 

LXXI. 

They  lock  them  up,  ai^d  veil,  and  guard  them 
daily,  [tions, 

They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  rela- 
So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gaily 

As   is   supposed    the   case  with    northern 

nations;  [palely; 

Confinement,  too,  must  make  them  look  quite 

And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversations, 
Their  days  are  either  pass'd  in  doing  nothing. 
Or  bathing,  nursing,making  l<)ve,and  clothing. 


LXXII. 
They  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp  in  criticism ; 
Nor  write,  and  so  they  don't  affect  the  muse; 
Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism, 
Have   no   romances,   sermons,   plays,  re- 
views,—  [schism, 
In  harems  learning  soon  would  make  a  pretty 
But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  "  Blues;" 
No  bustling  Botherbys  have  they  to  show  'em 
'*That  charming   passage    in  the   last  new 
poem." 

LXXUI. 

No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rhyme. 
Who,  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame. 

And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time. 
Still  fussily  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 

Small  "  Triton  of  the  minnows,"  the  sublime 
Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame. 

The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 

Of  female  wits,  boy  bards — in  short,  a  fool! 

LXXIV. 

A  stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase. 

The   approving   "  GoodT  (by    no   means 
GOOD  in  law). 

Humming  like  fiies  around  the  newest  blaze, 
The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw, 

Teasing  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise, 
Gorging  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw. 

Translating  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by 
letter,  [better. 

And  sweating   plays  so  middling,  bad  were 

LXXV. 

One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 

In  foolscap  uniforms  tum'd  up  with  ink. 
So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous,       ! 
One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  ocj 
think,  «     I 

Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows; 

Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pinl 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper,  [tapa 
These  unquench'd  snuffings  of  the  midnigl 

LXXVI. 

Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others, 

Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  lih 

men,  [erf 

Scott,  Rogers,  Moore,  and  all  the  better  brbtH 

Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen 

But  for  the  children  of  the  * 'mighty  motherst 

The  would-be  wits  and  can't- be  gentlemen 

I  leave  them  to  their  daily  **  tea  is  ready," 

Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady. 

LXXVII. 
The  poor  dear  Mussul women  whom  I  mc 
tion,  [pi 

Have  none  of  theseriBstructi ve  pleasant  pd 
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And  one  would  seem  to  them  a  new  invention, 
Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple : 

I  think  'twould  almost  be  worth  while  to  pen- 
sion [ill) 
(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  reap 

A  missionary  author,  just  to  preach 

Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech. 


No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gas^s, 
No  metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lectures, 

No  circulating  library  amasses 
Religious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures 

Upon  the  living  manners,  as  they  pass  us; 
No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures; 

They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics. 

Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that !)  in  mathematics. 

LXXIX. 

Why  I  thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  matter, 
I  have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  suppose; 

And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  natter, 
ril  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  in  prose; 

I  fear  I  have  a  little  turn  for  satire. 
And  yet  methinks  the  older  that  one  grows 

Inclines  us  more  to  laugh  than  scold,  though 
laughter 

Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 

LXXX. 

Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocence!  Oh,  Milk  and 
Water! 

Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days! 
In  these  sad  centuries  of  sin  and  slaughter, 

Abominable  Man  no  more  allays 
His  thirst  with  such  pure  beverage.  No  matter, 

I  love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my 
praise: 
0^  for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar-candy! — 
Meantime  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

LXXXI.        % 

Our  Laura's  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upK)n  her. 
Less  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way, 

Which  seems  to  say,  "Madam,  I  do  you  honor, 
And  while  I  please  to  stare,  youil  please  to 
stay;" 

Could  staring  win  a  woman,  this  had  won  her, 
But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray; 

She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to 
boggle 

Bven  at  this  stranger's  most  outlandish  ogle. 


The  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
Aturn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise  Ting, 

Ladies  who  have  been  dancing  or  partaking 
Iq  anj  other  kind  of  exercise^ 


To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 

The  ball-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 
Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fail. 
His  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 

LXXXIII. 
I've  seen  some  balls  ^nd  revels  in  my  time. 

And  stay'd  them  over  for  some  silly  reason, 
And  then  I  look'd  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime) 

To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season; 

And  though  I've  seen  some  thousands  in  their 

prime,  [please  on. 

Lovely  and   pleasing,  and  who   still   may 
I  never  saw  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn) 
Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the 
dawn. 

Lxxxrvr. 
The  name  of  this  Aurora  I'll  not  mention, 

Although  I  might,  for  she  was  nought  to  me 
More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  invention, 

A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  see; 
But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension; 

Yet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  fair  she. 
At  the  next  London  or  Parisian  ball,         [all. 
You  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming 

LXXXV. 

Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 
To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours'  sitting 

Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball. 
To   make  her  curtsy  thought  it  right  and 
fitting; 

The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl. 
And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of 
quitting. 

When  lo !  those  cursed  gondoliers  had  got 

Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  should  not, 

LXXXVI. 

In  this  they're  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 
Is  much  the  same — the  crowd,  and  pulling, 
hauling, 
With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 

They  make  a  never  intermitted  bawling. 
At    home,    our   Bow   Street   gemmen   keep 
the  laws. 
And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling; 
But  for  all  that  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing, 
And    nauseous  words    past    mentioning    or 
bearing. 

Lxxxvn. 
The  Count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last. 

And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent  tide, 
Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past; 

The  dancers  and  their  dresses  too,  beside; 
Some  little  scandals  eke:  but  all  aghast 
(As  to  their  palace  stai^^he  rowers  glide) 
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Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer, 
When  lo !  the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her. 


«*  Sir,"  said  the  Count,  with  brow  exceeding 
grave, 

«*  Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 
It  necessary  for  myself  lo  crave 

Its  import?     But  perhaps  'tis  a  mistake; 
I  hope  it  is  so;  and  at  once  to  waive 

All  compliment,  I  hope  so  {ox your  sake: 
You  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  shaii" 
"  Sir,"  quoth  the  Turk,  "  'tis  no  mistake  at  all; 


That  lady  is  my  wifeP^     Much  wonder  paints 
The  lady's  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might; 

But  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  faints, 
Italian  females  don't  do  so  outright; 

They  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints, 
And  then  come  to  themseIves,almost  or  quite; 

Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprink 
ling  faces, 

And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

xc. 

She  said — what  could  she  say?     Why,  not  a 
word: 

But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in  [heard 
The   stranger,  much   appeased    by  what   he 

*'  Such  things,  perhaps,  we'd  best  discuss 
within," 
Said  he:  **  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 

In  public  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din. 
For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction   f  tion." 
Will  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  transac- 

xci. 

They  enter'd,  and  for  coffee  call'd — ^it  came, 
A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both. 

Although  the  way  they  make  it's  not  the  same. 
Now  Laura,  much  recover'd,  or  less  loth 

To  speak,  cries,  "Beppol  what's  your  pagan 
name? 
Bless  me !  your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth ! 

And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long? 

Are  you  not  sensible  'twas  very  wrong? 

xcn. 

**  And  are  you  really,  truly ,  now  a  Turk? 

With  any  other  woman  did  you  wive? 
Is't  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork? 

Well, that's  the  prettiest  shawl — as  I'm  alive ! 
You'll  give  it  me?  They  say  you  cat  no  pork. 

And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 
To — Bless  me!  Did  I  cvtr?  No,  I  never 
Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow  I  How's  your  KVcr  ?. 


xcin. 


**  6eppo,that  beard  of  yours  becomes  you  not; 
It  shall  be  shaved  before  you're  a  day  older: 
Why  do  you  wear  it?  Oh!  I  had  forgot — 
Pray,  don't  you  think  the  weather  here  is 
colder? 
How  do  I  look?  You  shan't  stir  from  this  spot 
In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  be- 
holder 
Shoul(f  find  you  out  aAd  make  the  story  known. 
How  short  your  hair  is!    Lord!   how  grey  ifs 
grown!" 

XCIV. 

What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands 
Is  more  than  I  know.     He  was  cast  away 

About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing 
stands; 
Became  a  slave  of  course,  and  for  his  pay 

Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 
Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighboring  bay. 

He  join'd  the  rogues  and  prosper*d,and  became 

A  renegado  of  indifferent  fame. 


But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 
Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again. 

He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so. 
And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main; 

Lonely  he  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 
And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain, 

Bound  for  Corfii :  she  was  a  fine  polacco, 

Mann'd  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with 
tobacco. 

xcvi. 

Himself,  and  much  (Heaven  knows  how  got- 
ten!) cash. 

He  then  embark'd,  with  risk  of  life  and  limb. 
And  got  clear  off,although  the  attempt  was  rash. 

He  said  that  jfrovid^ue  protected  hiju — 
For  my  part,  I  say  nothing — lest  we  clash 

In  our  opinions; — well,  the  ship  was  trim. 
Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on. 
Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 


They  reach'd  the   island,  he  transferr'd  his 
lading. 

And  self  and  live  stock,  to  another  bottom. 
And  pass*d  for  a  true  Turkey- merchant,  trading 

With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I've  for- 
got 'em. 
However,  he  got  off  by  this  evading,      [him; 

Or  else  the  f>eople  would  perhaps  have  shot 
And  thus  at  Venice  landed  to  reclaim 
His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  1 
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His  wife  received,  the  patriarch  re-baptiied 
him, 
(He  made  the  church  a  present,  by  the  way) : 
He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which   dis- 
guised him,  [day : 
And  borrow'd  the  Count's  smallclothes  for  a 
His  friends  the  more  for  his   long  absence 
prized  him, 
Finding  he'd  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay. 
With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of 
them,                                                [them 
For  stories — but  /  don't  believe  the  half  of  > 


Whatever  his 
age 


xcix. 
youth    had 


sufTer'd,   his    old 


With  wealth  and  talking  made  him  some 
amends : 
Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 
I've  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  always 
friends. 
My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page. 

Which,    being     Hnish'd,    here    the    story 
ends; 
'Tis  to  be  wisb'd  it  had  been  sooner  done. 
But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun. 


MAZEPPA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

homme  Polonak,  nomm^  Maieppa,  n^  dans  le 
t  avait  pris  i«a  cour  qud^ue  tdnture  des  belles- 

^       d'un  gentUhomme  PoLonaB  ayant  hxh  d^ouverte, 

le  man  le  fit  Uer  tout  nu  sur  un  cheval  farouche,  et  le  laisBa  alter  en  cet  etat.  Le  cheval,  qui  6tait  du  pays  de 
llJkraine,  y  rctouma,  et  y  porta  Mazeppa,  demi-mort  de  fatigue  et  de  faim.  Quelques  paysans  le  secoururent : 
fl  rctta  longtems  parmi  eux.  et  se  signala  dans  piusicurs  courses  contre  les  Tartares.  La  superiority  de  aes  lumi- 
cres  lui  donna  une  grande  consid^ratioci  parmi  les  Conaques :  sa  r^utation  s'augmentant  de  jour  en  jour  obljgea  le 
Czar  k  le  Cure  Prince  de  llJkraine."— Volt a«b,  Hitt.  €U  CharUs  XIL  p.  196. 

"Le  roi  f.iyant,  ct  poursuivi.  eut  son  cheval  tue  sous  lui ;  le  Colonel  Gieta,  Uess^.  et  perdant  tout  son  sang. 
( li  donna  le  sien.  Ainsi  on  remit  deux  fois  k  dieral.  dans  sa  fiiite,  ce  conqu^rant  qui  n'avait  pu  y  mooter  pendant 
le  bataille.'*— /ArV/.  p.  ax6. 

"  Le  roi  alia  par  un  autre  chemin  avec  quelques  cavaliers.  Le  carrofise,  oil  il  ^tait,  rompit  dans  la  marche ; 
on  le  remit  k  cheval.  Pour  comble  de  disgrace,  il  s'asara  pendant  la  nuit  dans  un  bois :  U.  son  coinage  ne  pou- 
vant  plus  supplier  k  ses  forces  ^puis^es.  les  douleurs  de  sa  blessure  devenuea  plus  insupportables  par  la  £itigue. 
son  cheval  etant  tomb^  de  lassitude,  il  se  concha  quelques  heures  au  pied  d'un  arbre,  en  danger  d'itre  surpris  k 
tout  moment  par  les  vakiqueun,  qui  le  ch»cfaaient  de  tous  c6tes."— /H&.  p.  918. 


TwAS  after  dread  Pultowa*s  day, 

"When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede, 
Around  a  slaughter'd  army  lay. 

No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  war. 

Faithless  as  their  vain  votaries,  men. 
Had  pass'd  to  the  triumphant  Czar, 

And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  again. 
Until  a  day  more  dark  and  drear. 
And  a  more  memorable  year, 
Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 
A  mightier  Jiost  and  haughtier  name;* 
A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 
A  shock  to  ^ne — a  thunderbolt  to  all. 


Such  was  the  hazard  of  the  die; 

The  wounded  Charles  was  taught  to  fly 

By  day  and  night,  through  field  and  6ood, 


Stain'd  with  his  own  and  subjects'  blood; 

For  thousands  fell  that  flight  to  aid: 

And  not  a  voice  was  heard  t*  upbraid 

Ambition  in  his  humbled  hour, 

"When  truth  had  nought  to  dread  from  power. 

His  horse  was  slain,  and  Gieta  gave 

His  own — and  died  the  Russians'  slave. 

This  too  sinks  after  many  a  league 

Of  well-sustain'd,  but  vain  fatigue; 

And  in  the  depth  of  forests,  darkling 

The  watch-fires  in  the  distance  sparkling — 

The  beacons  of  surrounding  foes — 
A  king  must  lay  his  limbs  at  length. 

Are  these  the  laurels  and  repose 
For  which  the  nations  strain  their  strength? 
They  lay  him  by  a  savage  tree, 
In  outworn  nature's  agony;  [stark — 

His   wounds    were    stiff — his  limbs  were 
The  heavy  hour  was  chill  and  dark; 
The  fever  in  his  blood  forbade 
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A  transient  slumber's  fitful  aid: 
And  thus  it  was;  but  yet  through  all. 
Kinglike  the  monarch  bore  his  fall. 
And  made,  in  this  extreme  of  ill. 
His  pangs  the  vassals  of  his  will: 
All  silent  and  subdued  were  they. 
As  once  the  nations  round  him  lay. 

Ui. 
A  band  of  chiefs! — alas,  how  few, 

Since  but  the  fleeting  of  a  day 
Had  thinnM  it;  but  this  wreck  was  true 

And  chivalrous:  upon  the  clay 
Each  sate  him  down,  all  sad  and  mute. 

Beside  his  monarch  and  his  steed. 
For  danger  levels  man  and  brute. 

And  all  are  fellows  in  their  need. 
Amonz  the  rest,  Mazeppa  made 
His  pillow  in  an  old  oak*s  shade«- 
Himself  as  rough,  and  scarce  less  old. 
The  Ukraine's  Hetman,  calm  and  bold; 
But  first,  outspent  with  this  long  course. 
The  Cossack  prince  rubb'd  down  his  horse, 
And  made  for  him  a  leafy  bed. 

And  smooth'd  his  fetlock»  and  his  mane, 

And  slack'd  his  girth,  and  stripped  his 
And  joy'd  to  see  how  well  he  fed;       [rein. 
For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
His  wearied  courser  might  refuse 
To  browse  beneath  the  midnight  dews: 
But  he  was  hardy  as  his  lord, 
And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board; 
But  spirited  and  docile  too. 
Whatever  was  to  be  done,  would  do. 
Shaggy  and  swifl,  and  strong  of  limb. 
All  Tartar- like  he  carried  him; 
Obey'd  his  voice,  and  came  at  call. 
And  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  all: 
Though  thousands  were  around — and  Night, 
Without  a  star,  pursued  her  flight — 
That  steed  from  sunset  until  dawn 
His  chief  would  follow  like  a  fawn. 

IV. 

This  done,  Mazeppa  spread  his  cloak, 
And  laid  his  lance  beneath  his  oak, 
Felt  if  his  arms  in  order  good 
The  long  day's  march  had  well  withstood — 
If  still  the  powder  filPd  the  pan. 

And  flints  unloosen'd  kept  their  lock — 
His  sabre's  hilt  and  scabbard  felt. 
And  whether  they  had  chafed  his  belt; — 
And  next  the  venerable  man. 
From  out  his  haversack  and  can. 

Prepared  and  spread  his  slender  stock; 
And  to  the  monarch  and  his  men 
The  whole  or  portion  offier'd  then. 
With  far  less  of  inquietude 


Than  courtiers  at  a  banquet  would. 
And  Charles  of  this  his  slender  share 
With  smiles  partook  a  moment  there, 
To  force  of  cheer  a  greater  show. 
And  seem  above  both  wounds  and  woe;— 
And  then  he  said — <*  Of  all  our  band, 
Though  firm  of  heart  and  strong  of  band, 
In  skirmish,  march,  or  forage,  none 
Can  less  have  said  or  more  have  done 
Than  thee,  Mazeppa!    On  the  earth 
So  fit  a  pair  had  never  birth. 
Since  Alexander's  days  till  now. 
As  thy  Bucephalus  and  thou; 
All  Scythia's  fame  to  thine  should  yield, 
For  pricking  on  o'er  flood  and  field." 
Mazeppa  answer'd, — "  111  betide 
The  sdiool  wherein  I  learn 'd  to  ride!"  ]so, 
Quoth  Charles, — «  Old  Hetman,  wherefore 
Since  thou  hast  learn'd  the  art  so  well?" 
Mazeppa  said — "  *Twere  long  to  tell; 
And  we  have  many  a  league  to  go. 
With  every  now  and  then  a  blow. 
And  ten  to  one  at  least  the  foe. 
Before  our  steeds  may  graze  at  ease- 
Beyond  the  swift  Borysihenes: 
And,  sire,  your  limbs  have  need  of  rest. 
And  I  will  be  the  sentinel 
Of  this  your  troop." — "  But  I  request," 
Said  Sweden's  monarch,  **  thou  wilt  tell 
This  tale  of  thine,  and  I  may  reap. 
Perchance,  from  this  the  boon  of  deep; 
For  at  this  moment  from  my  eyes 
The  hope  of  present  dumber  flies." 

"  Well,  sire,  with  such  a  hope  I'll  track 
My  seventy  years  of  memory  back : 
I  Uiink  'twas  in  my  twentieth  spring, — 
Ay,  'twas — when  Casimir  was  king — 
John  Casimir, — I  was  his  page 
Six  summers  in  my  earlier  age: 
A  learned  monarch,  faith !  was  he. 
And  most  unlike  your  Majesty: 
He  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 
New  realms  to  lose  them  back  again; 
And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  Diet) 
He  reign'd  in  most  unseemly  quiet: 
Not  that  he  had  no  cares  to  rex; 
He  loved  the  muses  and  the  sex: 
And  sometimes  these  so  froward  are. 
They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war; 
But  soon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 
Another  mistress,  or  new  book: 
And  then  he  gave  prodigious  fltes — 
All  Warsitw  gathei^d  round  his  gates 
To  gaze  upon  his  splendid  coiut. 
And  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  port; 
He  was  the  Polish  Solomon, 
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So  sung  his  poets,  all  but  one, 
Who,  being  unpcnsion'd,  made  a  satire, 
Aiid  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter. 
It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 
Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes; 
Even  I  for  once  produced  some  verses, 
And  signed  my  odes  **  Despairing  Thyrsis." 
There  was  a  certain  Palatine, 

A  count  of  far  and  high  descent, 
Rich  as  a  salt  or  silver  mine:* 
And  he  was  proud,  ye  may  divine. 

As  if  from  heaven  he  had  been  sent: 
He  had  such  wealth  in  blood  and  ore 

As  few  could  match  beneath  the  throne; 
And  be  would  gaze  upon  his  store. 
And  o'er  his  pedigree  would  pore. 
Until  by  some  confusion  led. 
Which  almost  look'd  like  want  of  head. 

He  thought  their  merits  were  his  own. 
His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion— 

His  junior  she  by  thirty  years — 
Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dominion, 

And  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 

To  virtue  a  few  farewell  tears, 
A  restless  dream  or  two,  some  glances 
At  Warsaw's  youth,  some  songs,  and  dances. 
Awaited  but. the  usual  chances, 
Those  happy  accidents  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender. 
To  deck  her  Count  with  titles  given, 
Tis  said,  as  passports  into  heaven; 
But,  strange  to  say,  they  rarely  boast 
Of  these,  who  have  deserved  them  most. 

V. 

«I  was  a  goodly  stripling  then: 

At  seventy  years  I  so  may  say. 
That  there  were  few,  or  boys  or  men. 

Who,  in  my  dawning  time  of  day. 
Of  vassal  or  of  knight's  degree. 
Could  vie  in  vanities  with  me; 
For  I  bad  strength,  youth,  gaiety, 
A  port,  not  likt  to  this  ye- see, 
But  smooth,  as  all  is  rugged  now ; 

For  time,  and  care,  and  war  have  plough'd 
My  very  soi^  from  out  my  brow; 

And  thus  I  should  be  disavow'd 
By  all  my  kind  and  kin,  could  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday. 
Thb  change  was  wrought,  too,  long  ere  age 
Had  ta'en  my  features  for  his  page: 
With  years,  ye  know,  have  not  declined 
My  strength,  toy  courage,  or  my  mind, 
Or  at  this  hour  I  should  not  be 


*  This  ccmiparison  of  a  "  soli  mine  '*  may*  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  a  Pole,  as  the  wealth  of  the  country  con- 
sists greatly  m  die  salt  mines. 


Telling  old  tales  beneath  a  tree, 
With  starless  skies  my  canopy. 

But  let  me  on :  Theresa's  form — 
Methinks  it  glides  before  me  now. 
Between  me  and  yon  chestnut's  bough. 

The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm; 
And  yet  I  find  no  words  to  tell 
The  shape  of  her  I  loved  so  well: 
She  had  the  Asiatic  eye, 

Such  as  our  Turkish  neighborhood 

Hath  mingled  with  our  Polish  blood. 
Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky; 
But  through  it  stole  a  tender  light. 
Like  the  first  moonrise  of  midnight; 
Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream. 
Which  seem'd  to  melt  to  its  own  beam; 
All  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire. 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire, 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high. 
As  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die. 
A  brow  like  a  midsummer  lake, 

Transparent  with  the  sun  therein, 
When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make. 

And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within. 
A  cheek  and  lip — but  why  proceed? 

I  loved  her  then — I  love  her  still; 
And  such  as  I  am,  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes — in  good  and  ill. 
But  still  we  love  even  in  our  rage. 
And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past. 
As  is  Mazeppa  to  the  last. 

VI. 
"  We  met — we  gazed — I  saw,  and  sigh'd; 
She  did  not  speak,  and  yet  replied; 
There  are  ten  thousand  tones  and  signs 
We  hear  and  see,  but  none  defines — 
Involuntary  sparks  of  thought. 
Which  strike  from  out  the  heart  o'erwrought. 
And  form  a  strange  intelligence. 
Alike  mysterious  and  intense, 
Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  binds. 
Without  their  will,  young  hearts  and  minds. 
Conveying,  as  the  electric  wire. 
We  know  not  how,  the  absorbing  fire. — 
I  saw,  and  sigh'd — in  silence  wept. 
And  still  reluctant  distance  kept. 
Until  I  was  made  known  to  her. 
And  we  might  then  and  there  confer 
Without  suspicion — then,  even  then, 

I  long'd,  and  was  resolved  to  speak; 
But  on  my  lips  they  died  again. 

The  accents  tremulous  and  weak. 
Until  one  hour. — ^There  is  a  game, 

A  frivolous  and  foolish  play. 

Wherewith  we  while  away  the  day; 
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It  is — i  have  forgot  the  name — 
And  we  to  this,  it  seems,  were  set, 
By  some  strange  chance,  which  I  forget: 
I  reck'd  not  if  I  won  or  lost, 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 

So  near  to  hear,  and  oh!  to  see 
The  being  whom  I  loved  the  most. 
I  watch'd  her  as  a  sentinel, 
(May  ours  this  dark  night  watch  as  well!) 

Until  I  saw,  and  thus  it  was, 
That  she  was  pensive,  nor  perceived 
Her  occupation,  nor  was  grieved 
Nor  glad  to  lose  or  gain:  but  still 
Play'd  on  for  hours,  as  if  her  will 
Yet  bound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 
That  hers  might  be  the  winning  lot.    [pass. 

Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did 
Even  as  a  flash  of  lightning  there, 
That  there  was  something  in  her  air 
Which  would  not  doom  me  to  despair; 
And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth. 

All  incoherent  as  they  were — 
Their  eloquence  was  little  worth, 
But  yet  she  listen^ — His  enough — 

Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice; 

Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice. 
And  one  refusal  no  rebuff. 

VII. 

"  I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again— 
They  tell  me,  sire,  you  never  knew 
Those  gentle  frailties;  if  'tis  true, 
I  shorten  all  my  joy  or  pain; 
To  you  'twould  seem  absurd  as  vain; 
But  all  men  are  not  bom  to  reign. 
Or  o'er  theii-  passions,  or  as  you 
Thus  o'er  themselves  and  nations  too. 
I  am — or  rather  was — a  prince, 

A  chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 
Them   on   where   each   would  foremost 
But  could  not  o'er  myself  evince       [bleed; 
The  like  control. — But  to  resume: 
I  loved  and  was  beloved  again; 
In  sooth  it  is  a  happy  doom. 

But  yet  where  happiest  ends  in  pain. — ^ 
We  met  in  secret,  and  the  hour 
Which  led  me  to  that  lady's  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation's  aower. 
My  days  and  nights  were  nothing — all 
Except  that  hour  which  doth  recall 
In  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age 
No  other  like  itself — I'd  give 
The  Ukraine  back  again  to  live 
It  o'er  once  more,  and  be  a  page. 
The  happy  page,  who  was  the  ford 
Of  one  soft  heart,  and  his  own  sword. 
And  had  no  other  gem  nor  wealth 


Save  nature's  gift  of  youth  and  health. — 
We  met  in  secret — doubly  sweet, 
Some  say,  they  find  it  so  to  meet; 
I  know  not  that — I  would  have  given 

My  life  but  to  liave  call'd  hex  mine 
In  the  full  view  of  earth  and  heaven; 

For  I  did  oft  and  long  repine 
That  we  could  only  meet  by  stealth. 

VIII. 

«*  For  lovers  there  are  many  eyes, 

And  such  there  were  on  us; — ^the  devil 
On  such  occasions  should  be  civil — 

The  devil! — I'm  loth  to  do  him  wrong; 
It  might  be  some  untoward  saint 

Who  would  not  be  at  rest  too  long, 
But  to  bis  pious  bile  give  vent — 

But  one  fair  night,  some  lurking  spies 

Surprised  and  seized  us  both. 

The  Count  was  something  more  than  wroth'- 

I  was  unarm'd ;  but  if  in  steel. 

All  cap-&-pie  from  head  to  heel, 

What  'gainst  their  numbers  could  I  do, — 

HTwas  near  his  cattle,  far  away 
From  city  or  from  succor  near. 

And  almost  on  the  break  of  day; 

I  did  not  think  to  see  another. 
My  moments  seem'd  reduced  to  few; 

And  with  one  prayer  to  Mary  Mother, 
And  it  may  be  a  saint  or  two. 

As  I  resign'd  me  to  my  fate. 

They  led  me  to  the  castle  gate: 
Theresa's  doom  I  never  knew. 

Our  lot  was  henceforth  separate. — 

An  angry  man,  ye  may  opine. 

Was  he,  the  proud  Count  Palatine; 

And  he  had  reason  good  to  be. 
But  he  was  most  enraged  lest  such 
An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 

Upon  his  future  pedigree; 

Nor  less  amazed  that  such  a  blot 

His  noble  'scutcheon  should  have  got. 

While  he  was  highest  of  his  line; 
Because  unto  lumself  he  seem'd 
The  first  of  men,  nor  less  he  deem'd 

In  others'  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 

'Sdeath,  with  a  /at^^—perchance  a  king 

Had  reconciled  him  to  the  thing; 

But  with  a  stripling  of  a  page — 

I  felt — but  cannot  paint  his  rage. 

DC. 
*« «  Bring  forth  the  horse!'    The  horse  was 

In  truth  he  was  a  noble  steed,  [brought; 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed, 
Who  look'd  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs;  but  he  was  wild. 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,.^^d  untau^it, 
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With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled — 

Twas  but  a  dfiy  he  had  been  caught; 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane. 
And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 
In  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-bom  was  led; 
Tbey  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng, 
Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong; 
Then  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash — 
Away! — away! — and  on  we  dash! — 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 

X. 

"  Away!^ — away! — my  breath  was  gone— • 

I  saw  not  wherfe  he  hurried  onr 

Twas  scarcely  y^  the  break  of  day, 

And  on  he  foamM— away!— away!— 

The  Ia$t  of  human  sounds  which  rose, 

As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes. 

Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter. 

Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 

A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout: 

With  sudden  wrath  I  wrenched  my  head, 

And  snapp'd  the  cord  which  to  the  mane 

Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein, ' 
And,  writhing  half  my.  form  about, 
llowrd  back  my  curse;  but'mkUt  the  tread. 
The  thunder  of  my  courser*s  speed,        / 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed:    . 
It  vexes  aie — for  I  would  fain 
Have  paid  their  insult  back  again. 
I  paid  it  well  in  after  days: 
There  is^  not  of  that  castle-gate. 
Its  drawbridge  and  portcullis  weight, 
Stone,  bar^  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left; 
Nor  of  its  fieM  a  blade  of  grass. 

Save  what  grows  on  a  ridge  of  wall, 

Where  stoixl  the  hearthstone  of  the  hall; 
And  many  a  time  ye  there  might  pass. 
Nor  dream  that  e'er  that  fortress  was: 
I  saw  its  turrets  in  a  blaze,.; 
Their  crackling  battlements  aU  cleft. 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  rain 
From  off  the  scorch'd  and  blackening  roof, 
Whose  thickness  was  not  vengeance-proof. 

They  little  thought  that  day  of  pain. 
When  launched,  as  on  the  lightning's  flash. 
They  bade  me  to  destruction  dash, 

That  one  day  I  should  come  again. 
With  twice  five  thousand  horse,  to  thank 

The  Count  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 
They  play*d  me  then  a  bitter  prank, 

When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide. 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank: 
At  length  I  play'd  them  one  as  frank — 
Fortune  at  last  sets  all' things  even — 
And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour. 


There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven. 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 

XI. 

"  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind. 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind; 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky. 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  chequered  with  the  northern  light; 
Town — ^village — none  were  on  our  track, 

But  a  wild  plain  of  far  extent. 
And  bounded  by  a  forest  black; 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  hold, 
Against  the  Tarters  built  of  old, 
No  trace  of  man.     The  year  before 
A  Turkish  army  had  march*d  o*er; 
And  where  the  Spahi's  hoof  hath  trod. 
The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod;— 
The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  grey. 

And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by— 

I  could  have  answer'd  with  a  sigh — 
But  fast  we  fled,  a^ay,  away, — 
And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray; 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane; 
But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear. 
He  flew  upon  his  far  career; 
At  times  I  almost  thought,  indeed. 
He  must  have  slacken'd  in  his  speed; 
But  no — ^my  bound  and  slender  frame 

Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might, 
And  merely  like  a  spur  became: 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoU'n  limbs  from  their  agony 

Increased  his  fury  and  affright: 
I  tried  my  voice— 'twas  faint  and  low. 
But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  blow; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpet's  clang; 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore. 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  than  flame, 

xu. 
«« We  near'd  the  wild  wood — 'twas  so  wide, 
I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side; 
Twas  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees. 
That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 
Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste, 
And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste — 
But  these  were  few  and  far  between. 
Set  thick  with  shrubs  more^oung  and  green. 
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Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves, 
Ere  strewn  by  those  autumnal  eves 
That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead, 
DiscolorM  with  a  lifeless  red, 
Which  stands  thereon,  like  stifTen'd  gore 
Upon  the  slain  when  battle's  o'er, 
Arid  some  long  winter's  night  hath  shed 
Its  frosts  o'er  every  tombless  head, 
So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak 
May  peck  unpierced  each  frozen  cheek: 
Twas  a  wild  waste  of  underwood, 
And  here  and  there  a  chestnut  stood. 
The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pine; 

But  far  apart — and  well  it  were. 
Or  else  a  different  lot  were  mine — 

The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs;  and  I  found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds,  already  scarr'd  with  cold — 
My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold. 
We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind. 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track. 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  bound's  deep  hate  and  huntei's  fire : 
Where'er  we  flew  they  follow'd  on. 
Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood, 
At  daybreak  winding  through  the  wood, 
And  through  the  night  had  beard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat. 
Oh !  how  I  wish'd  for  spear  or  sword. 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde, 
And  perish — if  it  must  be  so— 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe. 
When  first  my  courser's  race  began, 
I  wish'd  the  goal  already  won; 
But  now  I  doubted  strength  and  speed. 
Vain  doubt!  his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain  roe; 
Nor  faster  falls  the  blinding  snow 
Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  more, 
Bewilder'd  with  the  dazzling  blast, 
Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  pass'd— 
Untired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild; 
All  furious  as  a  fevor'd  child 
Balk'd  of  its  wish;  or  fiercer  still — 
A  woman  piqued — who  has  her  will. 

xni. 
*•  The  wood  was  pass'd;  'twas  more  than 
But  chill  the  air,  although  in  June;   [noon. 
Or  it  might  be  my  veins  ran  cold — 
Prolong'd  endurance  tames  the  bold; 
And  I  was  then  not  what  I  seem. 
But  headlong  as  a  wintry  stream. 


And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 
I  well  could  count  their  causes  o'er: 
And  what  with  fury,  fear,  and  wrath. 
The  tortures  which  beset  my  path. 
Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distress. 
Thus  bound  in  nature's  nakedness; 
Sprung  from  a  race  whose  rising  blood. 
When  stirr'd  beyond  its  caln^er  mood. 
And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 
The  rattlesnake's,  in  act  to  strike. 
What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk 
Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk? 
The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roll'd  round, 
I  seem'd  to  sink  upon  the  ground; 
But  err'd,  for  I  was  fastly  boum}* 
My  heart  turn'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore. 
And  throbb'd  awhile,  then  beat  no  more: 
The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel; 
I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel. 
And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes. 
Which  saw  no  further:  he  whb  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 
O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 
i  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go, 

And  strove  to  wake;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below : 
I  feHas  on  a  plank  at  sea. 
When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o*er  thee 
At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm. 
And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  realm. 
My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain; 
But  soon  it  pass'd,  with  little  pain. 
But  a  confusion  worse  than  such: 
I  own  that  I  should  deem  it  madi. 
Ikying,  to  feel  the  same  again; 
And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Feel  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust: 
No  matter;  I  have  bared  my  brow 
Full  in  Death's  face — before^— and  now. 

xrv. 
"  My  thoughts  came  back;  where  was  I? 
Cold, 

And  ntmib,  and  giddy:  pulse  by  ptUie 
Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold, 
And  throb  by  throb;  till  grown  a  pang 

Which  for  a  moment  could  convulse, 

My  blood  reflow'd,  though  thick  and  diill; 
My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang. 

My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill; 
My  sight  retum'd,  though  dim,  alas  I 
And  thicken'd,  as  it  were  with  glass. 
Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nig|i| 
There  was  a  gleam,  too,  of  the  sky    < 
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Studded  with  stars; — it  is  no  dream; 
The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream ! 
The  bright,  broad  river's  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide, 
And  we  are  half  way,  struggling  o'er 
To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
The  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance. 
And  with  a  temporary  strength 

My  stiffened  limbs  were  rebaptized. 
My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  braves. 
And  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves. 
And  onward  we  advance! 
We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A  haven  I  but  little  prized. 
For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear. 
And  ail  before  was  night  and  fear. 
How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 
I  could  not  tell;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew. 

XV. 
«*  With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane, 

And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank. 
The  wild  stem's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 

Up  the  repelling  bank. 
We  gain  the  top;  a  boundless  plain 
Spreads. through  the  shadow  of  the  night, 

And  onward,  onward,  onward  seems. 

Like  precipices  in  our  dreams. 
To  stretch  beyond  the  sight; 
And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white. 

Or  scatter'd  spot  of  dusky  green. 
In  massed  broke  into  the  light. 
As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right: 

But  nought  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 
The  omen  of  a  cottage  gate; 
No  twinkling  taper  from  afar 
Stood  like  a  hospitable  star; 
Not  even  an  ignis- fatuus  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes: 

That  very  cheat  had  cheer'd  ine  then  I 
Although  detected,  welcome  still. 
Reminding  me,  through  every  ill. 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 

XVI. 

•'  Onward  we  went,  but  slack  and  slow; 

His  savage  force  at  length  o'erspent. 
The  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low. 

Or  feebly  foaming  went. 
A  sickly  infant  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour; 

*  But  useless  all  to  me: 
His  new-born  tameness  nought  avail'd. 
My  limbs  were  bound;  my  force  had  fkil'd, 

Perchance,  had  they  been  &ee. 


With  feeble  effort  still  I  tried 

To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied — 

But  still  it  was  in  vain; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more,  • 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o'er, 
Which  but  prolong'd  &eir  pain: 
The  dizzy  race  seem'd  almost  done. 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won: 
Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun- 
How  slow,  alas,  he  came! 
Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  grey 
Would  never  dapple  into  day; 
How  heavily  it  roll'd  away — 

Before  the  eastern  flame 
Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars. 
And  call'd  the  radiance  from  their  cars, 
And  fiU'd  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne, 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

XVU. 
**  Up  rose  the  sun:  the  mists  were  curl'd 
Back  from  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  around — behind — ^before : 
What  booted  it  to  traverse  o'er 
Plain,  forest,  river?    Man  nor  brute. 
Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot. 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil;' 
No  sign  of  travel— none  of  toil; 
The  very  air  was  mute; 
And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn, 
,  Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice,  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.     Many  a  werst. 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst. 
The  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on ; 
And  still  we  were— or  seem'd— >alonet 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh. 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  fin. 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs? 
No,  no!  from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop;  I  see  Uiem  comel 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance! 

I  strove  to  cry — my  lips  were  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide? 
A  thousand  horse — and  none  to  ridel 
With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane, 
Wide  nostrils,  never  stretch'd  by  pain. 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein. 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod. 
And  flanks  unscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  vrild,  the  free, 
like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea. 

Came  thickly  thundering  on. 
As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet; 
The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet^j 
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A  moment,  with  a  feint  low  neigh. 

He  answered,  and  then  fell; 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay. 

And  reeking  limbs  immovable, 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done  I 
On  came  the  troop — they  saw  him  stoop. 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong: 
They  stop — they  start — they  snuflf  the  air, . 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there, 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round. 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound. 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed. 
Who  seem'd  the  patriarch  of  his  breed, 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide: 
They  snort — they  foam  —  neigh  —  swerve 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly,  [aside. 

By  instinct^  from  a  human  eye. — 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair, 
LinkM  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch. 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch. 
Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight, 
From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
Nor  him,  nor  me; — and  there  we  lay. 

The  dying  on  the  dead! 
I  little  deem'd  another  day  • 

Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 

«  And  there  from  mom  till  twilight  bound, 

I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round. 

With  just  enough  Qf  life  to  see 

My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me. 

In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind. 

That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resigned 

To  that  which  our  forebooing  years 

Present  the  worst  and  last  of  fears: 

Inevitable — even  a  boon. 

Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon; 

Yet  shunned  and  dreaded  with  such  care. 

As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 

That  prudence  might  escape: 
At  times  both  wished  for  and  implored. 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword. 
Yet  still  a  dark  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes. 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure. 
They  who  have  revell'd  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure, 
Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery : 
For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new, 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave; 
And,  save  the  future  (which  is  view'd 
Kot  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good. 


But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued). 
With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve: — 
The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end. 
And  Death,   whom  he  should  deem   his 
Appears  to  his  distempered  eyes,      [friend. 
Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prize. 
The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all. 
Repaid  his  pangs,  repaired  his  fi&ll : 
To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst. 
But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  year^ 
Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears. 
Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hour; 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save — 
And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave? 

XVUL 

<'  The  sun  was  sinking— still  I  lay 

Chain*d  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed; 

I  thoueht  to  mingle  there  our  clay. 
And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need. 
No  hope  arose  of  being  freed ; 

I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky. 
And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 

I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly,  [die, 

Who  scarce  would   wait  till  both  should 
Ere  his  r?past  begun; 

He  flew,  and  perch'd,  then  flew  once  more, 

And  each  time  nearer  than  before; 

I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit. 

And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I  could  have  smote,  but  lack'd  the  strength; 

But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand. 

And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand. 

The  exerted  throat's  faint  struggling  noise. 

Which  scarcely  could  be  callM  a  voice. 
Together  scared  hipo  off  at  length. — 

I  know  no  more — my  latest  dream 
Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 
Which  fix'd  my  dull  eyes  from  afar. 

And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam. 

And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 

Sensation  of  recurring  sense. 

And  then  subsiding  back  to  death. 

And  then  again  a  little  breath, 

A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense. 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o'er 

My  heart,  and  sparks  that  cross'd  my  brain-' 

A  ^sp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh,  and  nothing  more. 

XIX. 

«« I  woke— Where  was  I?— Do  I  see     * 
A  human  face  look  down  on  me? 
And  doth  a  roof  above  me  close? 
Do  these  limbs  on  a  couch  repose? 
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Is  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie? 
And  is  it  mortal,  yon  bright  eye, 
That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance? 

I  close  my  own  again  once  more, 
As  doubtful  that  the  former  trance 

Could  not  as  yet  be  o'er, 
A  slender  girl,  long-hair'd,  and  tall, 
Sate  watching  by  the  cottage  wall; 
The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught, 
Even  with  my  first  return  of  thought; 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 

A  prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 

With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  free; 
I  gased,  and  gazed,  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  could  be, — 
But  that  I  lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture's  feast: 
And  when  the  Cossack  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  unseal'd. 
She  smiled — and  I  essay'd  to  speak. 

But  fail'd — and  she  approach'd,  and  made 

With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said, 
I  must  not  strive  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  should  be 
Enough  to  leave  my  accents  free; 
And  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid. 
And  smooth'd  the  pillow  for  my  head, 
And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread. 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers — ne'er  was  voice  so  sweet! 
Even  music  foUow'd  her  light  feet; — 

But  those  she  call'd  were  not  awake, 
And  she  went  forth;  but  ere  she  pass'4» 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast, 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say 
That  I  had  nought  to  fear,  that  all 


Were  near,  at  my  command  or  call. 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  due  return ; — while  she  was  gone, 
Methought  I  felt  too  much  alone. 

.XX. 

"  She  came  with  mother  and  with  sire — 
"What  need  of  morel — I  will  not  tire 
With  long  recital  of  the  rest 
Since  I  became  the  Cossack's  guest. 
They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain — 

They  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hut — 
They  brought  me  into  life  again — 
Me — one  day  o'er  their  realm  to  reign ! 

Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  rage,  refining  on  my  pain. 

Sent  me  forth  to  the  wilderness. 
Bound,  naked,  bleeding,  and  alone. 
To  pass  the  desert  to  a  throne, — 

What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess? — 

Let  none  despond,  let  none  despair! 
To-morrow  the  Borysthenes 
May  see  our  coursers  graze  at  ease 
Upon  his  Turkish  bank — and  never 
Had  I  such  welcome  for  a  river 

As  I  shall  yield  when  safely  there,  [threw 
Comrades,   good    night!"  —  The   Hetman 

His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade. 

With  leafy  couch  already  made, 
A  bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 
To  him,  who  took  his  rest  whene'er 
The  hour  arrived,  no  matter  where: 

His  eyes  the  hastening  slumbers  steep. 
And  if  ye  marvel  Charles  forgot 
To  thank  his  tale,  he  wonder'd  not — 

The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep. 
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TMBfenndarion  of  t^  following  story  will  be  found  partly  in  Lieutenant  Bligh's  "  Narrative  of  the  Mutiny 
Dd  Seisure  of  the  Bounty,  in  the  South  Seas,  in  1789 ;"  and  partly  in  "  Mariner's  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands.*' 
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CANTO  THE  FIRST. 


'he  morning  watch  was  come;  the  vessel  lay 
[er  coarse,  ahd  gently  made  her  liquid  way; 
Tie  cloven  billow  flashed  from  off  her  prow 


In  furrows  form'd  by  that  majestic  plough; 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  before; 
Behind,  the  South  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night,  now  dappling,  'gan  to  wane. 
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Dividing  darkness  from  the  dawning  main; 
1  he  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day, 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray; 
The  stars  from  broader  beams  began  to  creep, 
And  lift  their  shining  eyelids  from  the  deep; 
Tlie  sail  resumed  its  lately  shadow'd  white. 
And  the  wind  fluttered  with  a  freshening  flight; 
The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coming  sun, 
But  ere  he  break — a  deed  is  to  be  done. 

II. 
The  gallant  chief  within  his  cabin  slept, 
Secure  in  those  by  whom  the  watch  was  kept: 
His  dreams  were  of  old  England's  welcome 

shore. 
Of  toils  rewarded,  and  of  dangers  o'er; 
His  name  was  added  to  the  glorious  roll 
Of  those  who  search  the  storm-surrounded  Pole. 
The  worst  was  over,  and  the  rest  seem'd  sure. 
And  why  should  not  his  slumber  be  secure? 
Alas!  his  deck  was  trod  by  unwilling  feet. 
And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  vessel's  sheet; 
Young  hearts,  which  languish'd  for  some  sunny 

isle,  [smile; 

Where  summer  years  and  summer  women 
Men  without  country, who,  too  long  estranged. 
Had  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it  changed, 
And,  half  uncivilized,  preferr'd  the  cave 
Of  some  soft  savage  to  the  uncertain  wave — 
The  g^ushing  fruits  that  nature  gave  untill'd ; 
The  wood  without  a  path  but  where  they  wilPd; 
The  field  o'er  which  promiscuous  Plenty  pour'd 
Her  horn;  the  equal  land  without  a  lord; 
The  wish — which  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 
In  man — to  have  no  master  save  his  mood; 
The  earth,  whose  mine  was  on  its  face,  rnisold, 
The  glowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold; 
The  freedom  which  can  call  each  grot  a  home; 
The  general  garden,  where  fill  steps  may  roam» 
Where  Nature  owns  a  nation  as  her  child, 
Exulting  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wild;   [know. 
Their  shells,  their  fruits,  the  only  wealth  they 
Their  unexploring  navy,  the  canoe;     [chase; 
Their   sport,  the  dashing   breakers   and   the 
Their  strangest  sight,  an  European  face: — 
Such  was  the  country  which  these  strangers 

yeam'd 
To  see  again;  a  sight  they  dearly  eam'd. 

III. 
Awake,  bold  Bligh!  the  foe  is  at  the  gate! 
Awake!  awake! — Alas!  it  is  too  late! 
Fiercely  beside  thy  cot  thc^  mutineer       [fear. 
Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  rage  and 
Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  thy  breast, 
The  hands,  whioh  trembled  at  thy  voice,  arrest ; 
Dragg'd  o'er  the  dock,no  more  at  thy  command 
The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail  expand; 


That  savage  spirit,  which  would  lull  by  wrath 
Its  desperate  escape  from  duty's  path. 
Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce  believing  eyes 
Of  those  who  fear  the  chief  they  sacrifice : 
For  ne'er  can  man  his  conscience  all  assuage. 
Unless  be  drain  the  wine  of  passion — ^rage. 

IV. 

In  vain,  not  silenced  by  the  eye  of  death. 
Thou    call'st    the   loyal  with  thy  naenaced 

breath : — 
They  come  not;  they  are  few,  and,  overawed, 
Must  acquiesce,  while  sterner  hearts  applaud. 
In  vain  thou  dost  demand  the  cause:  a  curse 
Is  all  the  answer,  with  the  threat  of  worse. 
Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  the  glittering  blade. 
Close  to  thy  throat  the  pointed  bayonet  laid. 
The  levell'd  muskets  cirde  round  thy  breast 
In  hands  as  steePd  to  do  the  deadly  rest. 
Thou  dar'st  them  to  their  worst,  exclaiming— 

"Fire!" 
But  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admire; 
Some  lurking  remnant  of  their  former  awe 
Restrain'd  them  longer  than  their  ^oken  law; 
They  would  not  dip  their  souls  at  once  in  blood. 
But  left  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  flood. 

V. 
"Hoist  out  the  boat!"  was  now  the  leader's 
And  who  dare  answer  "  No!"  to  Mutiny,  (cry; 
In  the  first  dawning  of  the  drunken  hour. 
The  Saturnalia  of  unhoped-for  power? 
The  boat  is  lower'd  with  all  the  haste  of  hate. 
With  its  slight  plank  between  thee  and  thy 
Her  only  cargo  such  a  scant  supply        [fate; 
As  promises  the  death  their  hands  denT; 
And  just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread 
To  keep,  some  days,  the  dying  from  the  dead : 
Some  cordage,  canvas,  sails,  and  lines,  and 

twihe»  I 

But  treasures  all  to  hermits  of  the  brine. 
Were  added  after,  to  the  earnest  prayer 
Of  those  who  saw  no  hope,  save  sea  and  air; 
And  last,  that  trembling  vassal  of  the  Pole^    ' 
The  feeling  compass — ^Navigation's  soul. 


And  now  the  self-elected  chief  finds  time 
To  stun  the  first  sensation  of  bis  crime. 
And  raise  it  in  his  followers — ««Ho!  the  bowlf 
Lest  passion  should  return  to  reason's  shoal. 
Brandy  for  heroes!"  Burke  could  once  ex 
claim — ♦ 
No  doubt  a  ]li|uid  path  to  epic  fame;  I 

And  such  the  new-bom  heroes  found  it  herCyrl 
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And  drained  the  draught  with  an  applauding 
''Huzza!  for  Otahehc!"  was  the  cry.  [cheer. 
I  low  strange  such  shouts  from  sons  of  Mutiny! 
The  gentle  island,  and  the  genial  soil, 
The  friendly  hearts,  the  feasts  without  a  toil, 
The  courteous  manners  but  from  nature  caught. 
The  wealth  unhoarded,  and  the  love  unbought; 
Could  these  have  charms  for  rudest  sea-boys, 

driven 
Before  the  mast  by  every  wind  of  heaven? 
And  now,  even  now  prepared  with  others*  woes 
To  earn  mild  Virtue*s  vain  desire,  repose? 
Alas!  such  b  our  nature!  all  but  aim 
At  the  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same; 
Oar  means,  our  birth,  our  nation,  and  our 

name, 
Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  frame, 
Are  fiu-  more  potent  o*cr  our  jrielding  clay 
Than  aught  we  know  beyond  our  little  day. 
Yet  still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within, 
Heard  through  Gain's  silence,  and  o'er  Glory's 

din: 
Whatever  creed  be  taught,  or  land  be  trod, 
Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God. 

vii. 
The  launch  is  crowded  with  the  faithful  few 
Who  wait  their  chief,  a  melancholy  crew; 
But  some  remain'd  reluctant  on  the  deck 
Of  that  proud  vessel — now  a  moral  wreck — 
And  view'd  their  captain's  fate  with  piteous 
While  others  scoflPd  his  augur'd  miseries,  [eyes : 
Sneer'd  at  the  prospect  of  his  pigmy  sail 
And  the  slight  bark  so  laden  and  so  frail. 
The  tender  nautilus,  who  steers  his  prow. 
The  sea-bom  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe, 
The  ocean  Mab,  the  fairy  of  the  sea. 
Seems  far  less  fragile,  and,  alas!  more  free. 
He,  when    the    lightning- wing'd  tornadoes 

sweep 
The  surge,  is  safe — his  port  is  in  the  deep-t- 
And  triumphs  o'er  the  armadas  of  mankind, 
Which  shake  the  world,  yet  crumble  in  the 
wind. 

vni. 
When  all  was  now  prepared,  the  vessel  clear 
Which  hail'd  her  master  in  the  mutineer — 
A  seaman,  less  obdurate  than  his  mates, 
Show'd  the  vain  pity  which  but  irritates; 
Watch'd  his  late  chieftain  with  exploring  eye. 
And  told,  in  signs,  repentant  sympathy; 
Held  the  moist  shaddock  to  his  parched  mouth, 
Which  felt  exhaustion's  deep  and  bitter  drouth. 
But  soon  observed,  this  guardian  was  with- 
drawn. 
Nor  farther  mercy  clouds  rebellion's  dawn. 
Then  forward  stepp'd  the  bold  and  fro  ward  boy 


His  chief  had  cherish'd  only  to  destroy. 
And,  pointing  to  the  helpless  prow  beneath, 
Exclaim'd,  '*  Depart  at  once!  delay  is  death!" 
Yet  then ,  even  then ,  his  feelings  ceased  not  all : 
In  that  last  moment  could  a  word  recall 
Remorse  for  the  black  deed  as  yet  half  done. 
And  what  he  hid  from  many  show'd  to  one : 
When  Bligh  in  stern  reproach  demanded  where 
Was  now  his  grateful  sense  of  former  care? 
VHiere  all  his  hopes  to  see  his  name  aspire. 
And  blazon  Britain's  thousand  glories  higher? 
His  feverish  lips  thus  broke  their  gloomy  spell, 
"  Tis  that?  'tis  that!  I  am  in  hell!  in  hell!" 
No  more,  he  said;  but  urging  to  the  bark 
His  chief,  commits  him  to  the  fragile  ark; 
These  the  sole  accents  from  his  tongue  that  fell, 
But  volumes  lurk'd  below  his  fierce  farewell, 

IX. 

The  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the  wave; 
The  breeze  now  sunk,  now  whisper'd  from  his 
As  on  iEolian  harp,  his  fitful  wings         [cave; 
Now   swell'd,   now   flutter'd  o'er  his   ocean 

strings. 
With  slow,  despairing  oar,  the  abandon'd  skiff, 
Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce  seen 

cliff, 
Which  lifts  its  peak  a  cloud  above  the  main : 
That  boat  and  ship  shall  never  meet  again ! 

But  'tis  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief, 
Their  constant  peril,  and  their  scant  relief; 
Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  nights  of  pain , 
Their  manly  courage  even  when  deem'd  in  vain ; 
The  sapping  famine,  rendering  scarce  a  son 
Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton; 
The  ills  that  lessen'd  still  their  little  store. 
And  starved  even  Hunger  till  he  wrung  no 

more; 
The  varying  frowns  and  favors  of  the  deep, 
That  now  almost  ingulfs,  then  leaves  to  creep 
With  crazy  oar  and  shatter'd  strength  along 
The  tide  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong; 
The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 
Which  welcomes,as  a  well,  the  clouds  that  burst 
Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 
In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy  night. 
And  from  the  outspread  canvas  gladly  wrings 
A  drop  to  moisten  life's  all-gasping  springs; 
The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 
More  hospitable  shelter  from  the  main; 
The  ghastly  spectres  which  were  doom'd  at  last 
To  tell  as  true  a  tale  of  dangers  past. 
As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 
Disclosed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  weep. 

X. 
We  leave  them  to  their  fate,  but  not  unknown 
Nor  unredress'd.   Revenge  may  have  her  own : 
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Roused  discipline  aloud  proclaims  their  cause, 
And  injured  navie^  urge  their  broken  laws. 
Pursue  we  on  his  track  the  mutineer,      ffear. 
Whom  distant  vengeance  had  not  taught  to 
Wide  o'er  the  wave — away!  away!  away! 
Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hail  the  welcome  bay; 
Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a  law 
Receive  the  outlaws  whom  they  lately  saw; 
Nature,  and  Nature's  goddess — woman — woos 
To  lands  where,  save  their  conscience,  none 

accuse; 
Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dispute. 
And  bread  itself  is  gather'd  as  a  fruit;* 
Where  none  contest  the  fields,  the  woods,  the 

streams : — 
The  goldless  age,   where  gold  disturbs  no 
Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore,         [dreams. 


*The  now  celebrated  bread-fruit,  to  transplant  which      *[l'he  ship  in  wUch  Jason  sailed  in  search  of  the  Cold- 
Capt  BUgh's  expedition  was  undertaken.  en  Fleece.] 


Till  Europe  taught  them  better  than  before: 
bestow 'd  her  customs,  and  amended  tlieiis. 
But  left  her  vices  also  to  their  heirs. 
Away  with  this!  behold  them  as  they  were. 
Do  good  with  Nature,  or  with  Nature  err, 
"Huzza!  for  Otaheite!"  was  the  cry. 
As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 
The  breeze  springs  up;  the  lately  flapping  sail 
Extends  its  arch  before  the  growing  gale: 
In  swifter  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas,  [ease. 
Which  her  bold  bow  flings  ofi^  with  dashing 
Thas  Argo*  ploughed  the  Euxine's  virgin  foam, 
But  those  she  wafted  still  look'd  back  to  home: 
These  spurn  their  country  with  their  rebel  bark, 
And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark; 
And  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove, 
And  tame  their  fiery  spirits  down  to  love. 


CANTO  THE   SECOND. 


How  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobonai,*; 
When  summer's  sun  went  down  the  coral  bay! 
Come,  let  us  to  the  islet's  softest  shade. 
And  hear  the  warbling  birds!  the  damsel  said: 
The  wood-dove  from  the  forest -depth  shall  coo, 
Like  voices  of  the  gods  from  Bolotoo: 
We'll  cull  the  flowers  that  grow  above  the  dead, 
For  these  most  bloom  where  rests  the  warrior's 

head; 
And  we  will  sit  in  twilight's  face,  and  see      n 
The  sweet  moon  glancing  through  the  tooa 
The  lofty  accents  of  whose  sighing  bough  [tree, 
Shall  sadly  please  us  as  we  lean  below ; 
Or  climb  the  steep,  and  view  the  surf  in  vain 
Wrestle  with  rocky  giants  o'er  the  main. 
Which  spurn  in  columns  back  the  baflkdspray. 
How  beautiful  are  these!  how  happy  they. 
Who,  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  lives. 
Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  ocean 

strives ! 
Even  he  too  loves  at  times  the  blue  lagoon, 
And  smooths  his  ruffled  mane  beneath  the 

moon. 

IL 
Yes — from  the  sepulchre  we'll  gather  flowers. 
Then  feast  like  spirits  in  their  promised  bowers, 


*The  first  three  sections  are  taken  from  an  actual  song 
of  the  Tonga  islanders,  of  which  a  prose  translation  u 

?*iven  in  "  lif  ariner's  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands.*' 
oobonoi  b  not^  however,  one  of  thtm:  but  was  one  of 
those  where  Christian  and  the  mutineers  took  refuge.  I 
have  altered  and  added*  but  have  retained  as  miich  as 
poauble  <^  the  oi^inal. 


Then  plunge  and  revel  in  the  rolling  surf, 
Then  lay  our  limbs  along  the  tender  turf. 
And,  wet  and  shining  from  the  sportive  toil, 
Anoint  our  bodies  with  the  fragrant  oil, 
And  plait  our  garlands  gadier'd  from  the  grave. 
And  wear  the  wreaths  that  sprung  from  oifi 

the  brave. 
But  lo!  night  comes,  the  Mooa  woos  us  badi» 
The  sound  of  mats  are  heard  along  our  track; 
Anon  the  torchlight  dance  shall  fling  its  sheen 
In  flashing  mazes  o'er  the  Marly's  green; 
And  we  too  will  be  there;  we  too  recall 
The  memory  bright  with  many  a  festival. 
Ere  Fiji  blew  the  shell  of  war,  when  foes 
For  the  first  time  were  wafted  in  canoes. 
Alas!  for  them  the  flower  of  mankind  bleeds: 
Alas!  for  them  our  fields  are  rank  with  weeds: 
Forgotten  is  the  rapture,  or  unknown. 
Of  wandering  with  the  moon  and  love  alone. 
But  be  it  so: — they  taught  us  how  to  wield 
The  club,  and  rain  our  arrows  o'er  the  field: 
Now  let  them  reap  the  harvest  of  their  art! 
But  feast  to-night!  to-morrow  we  depart. 
Strike  up  the  £ince!  the  ca^a  bowl  fill  high! 
Drain  every  dropl — to-morrow  we  may  die. 
In  summer  garments  be  our  limbs  arrayed. 
Around  our  waists  the  tappa's  white  displayed; 
Thick  wreaths  shall  form  our  coronal,  like 

spring's. 
And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  the  hooni 

strings; 
So  shall  their  brighter  hues  contrast  the  glow 
Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  beat  high  below. 
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ni. 

Bat  now  the  dance  is  o'er — yet  stay  awhile; 
Ah,  pause!  nor  yet  put  out  the  social  smile.   ^ 
To-morrow  for  Uie  Mooa  we  depart, 
But  not  to-night — to-night  is  for  the  heart. 
Again  bestow  the  wreaths  we  gently  woo, 
Ye  young  enchantresses  of  gay  Licoo! 
How  lovely  arc  your  forms!  how  every  sense 
Bows  to  your  beauties,  soften'd,  but  intense, 
Like  to  the  flowers  on  Mataloco's  steep. 
Which  fling  their  fragrance  far  athwart  the 

deep ! — 
We  too  will  see  Licoo;  but— oh!  my  heart! — 
What  do  I  say?— to-morrow  we  depart! 

rv. 

Thus  rose  a  song — the  harmony  of  times 
Before  the  winds   blew    Europe  o*er  these 
climes.  [growth — 

True,  they    had    vices — such    are    Nature's 
But  only  the  barbarian's — we  have  both; 
The  sordor  of  civilization,  mix'd  [flx'd. 

With  all  the  savage  which  man's  fall  hath 
Who  hath  not  seen  Dissimulation's  reign. 
The  prayers  of  Abel  link'd  to  deeds  of  Cain? 
NVho  such  would  see  may  from  his  lattice  view 
The  Old  World  more  degraded  than  the  New — 
Now  ntw  no  more,  save  where  Columbia  rears 
Twin  giants,  bom  by  Freedom  to  her  spheres, 
Where  Chimborazo,  over  air,  earth,  wave. 
Glares  with  his  Titan  eye,  and  sees  no  slave. 

V. 

Such  was  this  ditty  of  Tradition's  days, 
Which  to  the  dead  a  lingering  fame  conveys 
In  song,  where  fame  as  yet  hath  left  no  sign 
Beyond  the  sound  whose  charm  is  half  divine, 
W'hich  leaves  no  record  to  the  sceptic  eye, 
But  yields  young  history  all  to  harmony; 
A  boy  Achilles,  with  the  centaur's  lyre 
In  hand,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 
For  one  long-cherish'd  ballad's  simple  stave. 
Rung  from  the  rock,  or  mingled  with  the  wave, 
L)r  from  the  bubbling  streamlet's  grassy  side, 
Or  gathering  mountain  echoes  as  they  glide, 
flath  greater  power  o'er  each  true  heart  and  ear, 
Fhan  all  the  columns  Conquest's  minions  rear; 
[nvites,  when  hieroglyphics  are  a  theme 
F'or  sages'  labors,  or  the  student's  dream ; 
Vttracts,  when  History's  vc^umes  are  a  toil, — 
fhe  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  Feeling's  soil. 
)uch  was  this  rude  rhyme — rhyme  is  of  the 

rude — 
But  such  inspired  the  Norseman's  solitude. 
Who  came  and  conquer'd;  such,  wherever  rise 
Lands  which  no  foe  destroy  or  civilize. 


Exist:  and  what  can  our  accomplish'd  art 
Of  verse  do  more  than  reach  the  awaken'd 
heart? 

VI. 

And  sweetly  now  those  untaught  melodies 
Broke  the  luxurious  silence  of  the  skies. 
The  sweet  siesta  of  a  summer  day, 
The  tropic  afternoon  of  Toobonai,        ^balm. 
When  every  flower  was  bloom,  and  air  was 
And  the  first  breath  began  to  stir  the  palm. 
The  first  yet  voiceless  wind  to  urge  the  wave 
All  gently  to  refresh  the  thirsty  cave. 
Where  sat  the  songstress  with  the  stranger  boy. 
Who  taught  her  passion's  desolating  joy. 
Too  powerful  over  every  heart,  but  most 
O'er  those  who  know  not  how  it  may  be  lost; 
O'er  those  who,  burning  in  the  new-bom  fire. 
Like  martyrs  revel  in  their  funeral  pyre. 
With  such  devotion  to  their  ecstasy, 
That  life  knows  no  such  rapture  as  to  die: 
And  die  they  do;  for  earthly  life  has  nought 
Match'd  with  that  burst  of  natiu-e,  even  in 

thought; 
And  all  our  dreams  of  better  life  above 
But  close  in  one  eternal  gush  of  love. 

VII. 

There  sat  the  gentle  savage  of  the  wild. 
In  growth  a  woman,  though  in  years  a  child, 
As  childhood  dates  within  our  colder  clime. 
Where  nought  is  ripen'd  rapidly  save  crime; 
The  infant  of  an  infant  world,  as  pure 
From  nature— lovely,  warm*  and  premature; 
Dusky  like  night,  but  night  with  all  her  stars, 
Or  cavern  sparkling  with  its  native  spars; 
With  eyes  that  were  a  language  and  a  spell, 
A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell. 
With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep. 
Voluptuous  as  the  first  approach  of  sleep; 
Yet  full  of  life — for  through  her  tropic  cheek 
The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  all  but 

speak :  [threw 

The  sun-bom  blood  suffused  her  neck,  and 
O'er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  a  lucid  hue, 
Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darkened 

wave, 
Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson  cave. 
Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  southern  seas. 
Herself  a  billow  in  her  energies. 
To  bear  the  bark  of  others'  happiness. 
Nor  feel  a  sorrow  till  their  joy  grew  less: 
Her  wild  and  warm  yet  faithful  bosom  knew 
No  joy  like  what  it  gave;  her  hopes  ne'er  drew 
Aught  from  experience,  that  chili  touchstone, 

whose 
Sad  proof  reduces  all  things  from  their  hues: 
She  fear'd  no  ill,  because  she4^new  it,not. 
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Or  what  she  knew  was  soon — too  soon — forgot :  A  humbler  state  and  discipline  of  heart, 
Her  smiles  and  tears  had  pass'd,  as  light  winds  Had  formed  his  glorious  namesake's  counter- 
pass  I         part;* 
O'er  lakes  to  ruffle,  not  destroy,  their  glass,     !  But  grant  his  vices,  grant  them  all  his  own, 
Whose  depths  unsearch*d,  and  fountains  from  How  small  their  theatre  without  a  throne! 

the  hill,  I  1^ 

Restore  their  surface,  in  itself  so  still,  -i  _*      »».  .  ... 

Until  the  earthquake  tear  the  naiad's  cave,  ^^^^  s«n»f* '-^nese  comparisons  seem  high 
Root  up  the  spring,  and  trample  on  the  wave,  7?  ^l^**  ?'?*'!''*" '',^^^'*'°^'^'^'*'^'^T*' 
And  crush  the  living  waters  to  a  mass,  ,  ^^^^^  ^*  ^«  unknown  name  of  one  whose 

The  amphibious  desert  of  the  dank  morass!     '         ^'^^ona 
And  mSst  their  fate  be  hers?     The  eternal  ""  ^°"^^  J?  f,^  ^'^  %\<^tj  oc  with  Rome, 

change  i  With  Chili,  Hellas,  or  with  Araby; — 

But  grasps  humanity  with  quicker  range;  Thou  smii  lest  ?--Smile;tis  better  thus  than  sigh; 

And  they  who  fall  but  fall  as  worlds  will  fall,  \^^  «"?*»  *>«  !».»8^^  ''•^^  '^"J  *>«  "^^  »  «*»» 
To  rise,  if  just,  a  spirit  o'er  them  all.  ,  A  soaring  spint,  ever  in  the  van, 

•  A  patnot  hero  or  despotic  chief, 
viii.  '  To  form  a  nation's  glory  or  its  gnef. 

And  who  is  he?  the  blueeyed  northern  child*  Ko™  under  auspices  which  make  us  more 
Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  but  scarce  less  ^^  1««  than  we  delight  to  ponder  o'er. 

^il(}.  ,But  these  are  visions;  say,  what  was  he  here? 


The  fair-hair'd  offspring  of  the  Hebrides,         A  blooming  boy,  a  truant  mutineer, 
Where  roars  the  Pentland  with  ite  whiriing  The  fair-hair'd  Torquil,  free  as  ocean's  spray, 


seas; 


The  husbaad  of  the  bride  of  Toobonai. 


Rock'd  in  his  cradle  by  the  roaring  wind. 

The  tempest-bom  in  body  and  in  mind,  ^     Neuha's  side   he  sate,  and  watch'd  the 

His  young  eyes  opening  on  the  ocean-foam,       '    waters 

Had  from  that  moment  deem'd  the  deep  his  j^^^^^a,  theTun-flower  of  the  island  daughteis, 

home,  -      ...  .  Highborn,  (a  birth  at  which  the  herald  smiles, 

The  gjant  comrade  of  his  peiwive  moods,         •  ^j^^out  a  scutcheon  for  these  secret  isles,) 
The  sharer  of  his  craggy  so  itudcs,  !  Of  a  long  race,  the  valiant  and  the  free. 

The  only  Mentor  of  his  youOi,  where'er  <  The  naked  knights  of  savage  chivalry. 

His  bark wasbome;thesportofwaveandair;  whose  grassy  Siirns  ascend  along  the  shore; 
A  careless  thing,  who  phiced  his  choice  m  .  ^^  thine-I've  seen-AchiUes!  do  no  more. 

Chance,  ^..    ,      ,,  She,  when  the  thunder-bearing  strangers  came, 

Nursed  by  the  l^ends  of  his  land's  romance;  j^  ^^^^  ^^  begirt  with  bolts  of  flame. 

Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear,  .^opp^d  with  tall  trees,  which,  loftier  than  the 

Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair.        |        Vjalm 

Placed  in  the  Arab's  clime,  he  would  have  been,  See J.d  rented  in  the  deep  amidst  its  calm 
As  bold  a  rover  as  the  sands  have  seen,  -  .  r  . .    .      ... 


And  braved  their  thirst  with  as  enduring  lip 
As  Ishmael,  wafted  on  his  desert-ship  ;f 
Fuc'd  upon  Chili's  shore,  a  proud  cacique; 
On  Hellas'  mountains,  a  rebellious  Greek; 
Bom  in  a  tent,  perhaps  a  Tamerlane; 
Bred  to  a  throne,  perhaps  unfit  to  reign. 
For  the  same  soul  that  rends  its  path  to  sway, 
If  rear'd  to  such,  ci^n  find  no  further  prey 
Beyond  itself,  and  must  retrace  its  way,| 
Plunging  for  pleasure  into  pain:  the  same 
Spirit  which  made  a  Nero  Rome's  worst  shame, 


•  [George  Stewart] 

t  The  "  ship  of  the  desert' 


T  1  ne  "  ship  of  tbe  desert "  is  tne  Urientai  figure  tor 
the  camel  or  dromedary,  and  they  deserve  the  metapluM- 
well — the  former  for  his  endurance,  the  latter  for  his 
swiftness. 

X  "  Luctillus,  when  frugality  could  charm, 

Had  roasted  turnips  in  the  Sahine  frrm."— Pora. 


But  when  the  winds  awaken'd,  shot  forth  wing!i 
Broad  as  the  cloud  along  the  horizon  flings. 
And  sway'd  the  waves  like  cities  of  the  sea, 
Making  the  very  billows  look  less  free; — 
She,  with  her  paddling  oar  and  dancing  prow, 
Shot  through  the  surf,  like  reindeer  througb 

the  snow. 
Swift-gliding  o'er  the  breaker's  whitening  edge. 


*  The  consul  Nero,  who  made  tbe  ancquaDed  i_ 
which  deceived  Hannihal.  and  defeated  Aadrabal;  tixre* 
by  accomplishing  an  achievement  i^ost  onrmJfed  is 
mflitary  annak.  The  first  intelligeace  of  his  man,  to 
Hannibal,  was  the  sight  of  AKlnibal's  bead  thrown  aato 
his  camp.    When  Hannibol  saw  thi^  he  exdalmed,  «tt 


a  s^h,  that  "  Rome  would  now  be  the 


of  tbe 


world."  And  yet  to  this  victory  of  Nero's  it  nftriit  be 
owing  that  his  imperial  namesake  reigned  at  all.  Bat  tbe 
in&my  of  the  one  has  eclipsed  die  glory  of  the  eibec 
When  the  name  of  "  Nero  "  is  beard,  who  tfaUts  of  the 
consul  7 — ^But  such  are  hiim^  tfaiagsl 
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Light  as  a  nereid  in  her  ocean  sledge, 
And  gazed  and  wondered  at  the  giant  hulk, 
Which  heaved  from  wave  to  wave  its  tramp- 
ling bulk. 
The  anchor  dropp'd;  it  lay  along  the  deep. 
Like  a  huge  lion  in  the  sun  asleep. 
While  round  it  swarmM  the  proas*  nitting  chain. 
Like  summer  bees  that  hum  around  his  mane. 

XI. 
The  white  man  landed ! — need  the  rest  be  told? 
The  New  World  stretched  its  dusk  hand  to 

the  Old; 
Each  was  to  each  a  marvel,  and  the  tie 
Of  wonder  warmed  to  better  sympathy. 
Kind  was  the  welcome  of  the  sun-bom  sires. 
And  kinder  still  their  daughters'  gentler  fires. 
Their  union  grew;  the  children  of  the  storm 
Found  beauty  linked  with  many  a  dusky  form ; 
While  these  in  turn  admired  the  paler  glow. 
Which  seem'd  so  white  in  climes  that  knew 

no  snow. 
The  chase,  the  race,  the  liberty  to  roam, 
The  soil  where  every  cottage  showM  a  home; 
The  sea-spread  net,  the  lightly-launch'd  canoe. 
Which  stemmM  the  studded  archipelago. 
O'er  whose  blue  bosom  rose  the  starry  isles; 
The  healthy  slumber,  eam'd  by  sportive  toils; 
The  palm,  the  loftiest  dryad  of  the  woods. 
Within  whose  bosom  infant  Bacchus  broods* 
While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the  crest 
Which  slmdows  o*erthe  vineyard  in  her  breast; 
The  cava  feast,  the  yam,  the  cocoa's  root. 
Which  bears  at  once  the  cup,  and  milk,  and 
firuit;  [yields 

The  bread-tree, which,without  the  ploughshare. 
The  unreap'd  harvest  of  unfurrow'd  fields. 
And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 
Without  a  furnace  in  unpurchased  groves. 
And  fiings  off  famine  from  its  fertile  breast, 
A  priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest; — 
These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  and  woods. 
The  airy  joys  of  social  solitudes. 
Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  the  sympathies 
Of  those  who  were  more  happy,  if  less  wise. 
Did  more  than  Europe's  discipline  had  done, 
And  civilized  Civilization's  son. 
XII. 

Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a  willing  pair, 
Neuha  and  Torquil  were  not  the  least  fair; 
Both  children  of  the  isles,  though  distant  far; 
Both  bom  beneath  a  sea-presiding  star; 
Both  nourish'd  amidst  nature's  native  scenes. 
Loved  to  the  last,  whatever  intervenes 
Between  as  and  our  childhood's  sympathy, 
Which  still  reverts  to  what  first  caught  the  eye. 
He  who  first  met  the  Highland's  swelling  blue 


Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue. 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face. 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  have  I  roam'd  through  l^nds  which  are 

not  mine. 
Adored  the  Alp  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 
But  'twas  not  all  long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall; 
The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 
And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy,* 
Mix'd   Celtic  memories  with   the    Phrygian 

mount. 

And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie's  clear  fount. 
Forgive  me.  Homer's  universal  shade! 
Forgive  me,  Phoebus!  that  my  fancy  stray'd; 
The  north  and  nature  taught  me  to  adore 
Your  scenes  sublime,  from  those  beloved  be- 
fore. 

XIII. 
The  love  which  maketh  all  things  fond  and 

fair. 

The  youth  which  makes  one  rainbow  of  the  air. 
The  dangers  past,  that  make  even  man  enjoy 
The  pause  in  which  he  ceases  to  destroy. 
The  mutual  beauty,  which  the  sternest  feel 
Strike  to  their  hearts  like  lightning  to  the  steel. 
United  the  half  savage  and  the  whole. 
The  maid  and  boy  in  one  absorbing  soul. 
No  more  the  thundering  memory  of  the  fight 
Wrapp'd  his  wean'd  bosom  in  its  dark  delight; 
No  more  the  irksome  restlessness  of  rest 
Disturb'd  him  like  the  eagle  in  her  nest. 
Whose  wetted  beak  and  far-pervading  eye 
Darts  for  /i  victim  over  all  the  sky : 
His  heart  was  tamed  to  that  voluptuous  state. 
At  once  Elysian  and  effeminate. 
Which  leaves  no  laurels  o'er  the  hero's  urn ; — 
These  wither  when  for  aught  save  blood  they 

bum; 
Vet  when  their  ashes  in  their  nook  are  laid, 
Doth  not  the  myrtle  leave  as  sweet  a  shade? 
Had  Caesar  known  but  Cleopatra's  kiss, 
Rome  had  been  free,  the  world  had  not  been 

his.  [fame 

And  what  have  Caesar's   deeds  and  Caesar's 


•  When  very  younff.  about  eight  years  of  age,  afker 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  at  Aberdeen,  1  was  removed 
by  medical  advice  bto  the  Highlands.  ,Hcre  I  passed 
occasiooaUy  some  summers,  and  from  this  period  I  date 
my  love  ofmountainous  countries.  I  can  never  forget 
the  effect,  a  few  years  afterwards  in  England,  of  the 
only  thing  I  had  long  seen,  even  in  miniature,  of  a  moun- 
tain, in  the  Malvern  Hills.  After  I  returned  to  Chelten- 
ham, I  used  to  watch  them  every  afternoon  at  sunset 
with  a  sensatioo  which  I  cannot  describe.  This  was 
boyish  enough ;  but  I  was  then  only  thirteen  years  ol 
age,  aiul  it  was  in  the  holidays^    CT'oOqIp 
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Done  for  the  earth?  We  feel  them  in  our 
The  gory  sanction  of  his  glory  stains  [shame : 
The  rust  which  tyrants  cherish  on  our  chains. 
Though  Glory,  Nature,  Reason,  Freedom,  bid 
Roused  millions  do  what  single  Brutus  did — 
Sweep  these  mere  mock- birds  of  the  despot's 
song  [so  long, — 

From  the  tall  bough  where  they  have  perch'd 
Still  are  we  hawk'd  at  by  such  mousing  owls, 
And  take  for  falcons  those  ignoble  fowls. 
When  but  a  word  of  freedom  would  dispel 
These  bugbears,  as  their  terrors  show  too  well. 


Rapt  in  the  fond  forgetfulness  of  life, 
Neuha,  the  South  Sea  girl,  was  all  a  wife, 
With  no  distracting  world  to  call  her  oflf 
From  love;  with  no  society  to  scoff 
At  the  new  transient  flame ;  no  babbling  crowd 
Of  coxcombry  in  admiration  loud. 
Or  with  adulterous  whisper  to  alloy 
Her  duty,  and  her  glory,  and  her  joy: 
With  faith  and  feelings  naked  as  her  form, 
She  stood  and  stands  a  rainbow  in  a  storm. 
Changing  its  hues  with  bright  variety. 
But  still  expanding  lovelier  o*er  the  sky. 
However  its  arch  may  swell,  its  colors  move. 
The  cloud-compelling  harbinger  of  love. 

XV. 

Here,  in  this  grotto  of  the  wave-worn  shore. 
They  passM  the  tropics*  red  meridian  o'er; 
Nor  long  the  hours — they  never  paused  o'er 
Unbroken  by  the  clock's  finereal  chime,  [time. 
Which  deals  the  daily  pittance  of  our  span. 
And  points  and  mocks  with  iron  laugh  at  man 
What  deem'd  they  of  the  future  or  the  past? 
The  present,  like  a  tyrant,  held  them  fast : 
Their  hour-glass  was  the  sea-sand,  and  the  tide. 
Like  her  smooth  billow,  saw  their  moments 

glide; 
Their  clock  the  sun,  in  his  unbounded  tow'r; 
They  reckon'd  not,  whose  day  was  but  an  hour; 
The  nightingale,  their  only  vesper-bell. 
Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  day's  farewell  ;♦ 
The  broad  sun  set,butnot  with  lingering  sweep, 
As  in  the  north  he  mellows  o'er  the  deep; 
But  fiery,  full,  and  fierce,  as  if  he  left 
The  worid  forever,  earth  of  light  bereft, 
Plunged  with  red  forehead  down  along  the 
As  dives  a  hero  headlong  to  his  grave,  [wave. 
Then  rose  they,  looking  Brst  along  the  skies, 
And  then  for  light  into  each  other's  eyes. 


*  The  now  well-known  story  of  the  lovei  of  the  ni^it- 
inaale  and  rose  need  not  be  more  than  alluded  to.  being 
suiKdeiitly  fiuniliar  to  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 
reader. 


Wondering  that  summer  show'd  so  brief  a  sun, 
And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  done. 

XVI. 

And  let  not  this  seem  strange :  the  devotee 
Lives  not  in  earth,  but  in  his  ecstasy; 
Around  him  days  and  worlds  are    headless 

driven. 

His  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 
Is  love  less  potent?     No — his  path  is  trod. 
Alike  uplifted  gloriously  to  God; 
Or  link'd  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below. 
The  other  better  self,  whose  joy  or  woe 
Is  more  than  ours;  the  all-absorbing  flame 
Which,  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  same, 
Wrapt  in  one  blaze;  the  piure,  yet  funeral  pile, 
Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Brahmins,  sit  and 

smile. 

How  often  we  forget  all  time,  M^en  lone. 
Admiring  Nature's  universal  throne. 
Her  voods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 
Reply  oi  hers  to  our  intelligence!  [waves 

Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains?    Are  the 
Without  a  spirit?    Are  the  dropping  caves 
Without  a  feeling  in  their  silent  tears? 
No,no ; — they  woo  and  clasp  as  to  their  spheres. 
Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  clay  before 
Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 
Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  identity! — 
Who  thinks  of  self  when  gazing  on  the  sky? 
And  who,  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thought, 
In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  is  taught 
Time's  lesson,  of  man's  baseness  or  his  own? 
All  nature  is  his  realm,  and  love  his  throne. 

xvu. 
Neuha  arose,  and  Torquil :  twilight's  hour 
Came  sad  and  softly  to  their  rocky  bower. 
Which,  kindling  by  degrees  its  dewy  spars. 
Echoed  their  dim  light  to  the  mustering  stars. 
Slowly  the  pair,  partaking  nature's  calm. 
Sought  out  their  cottage,built  beneath  the  palm; 
Now  smiling  and  now  silent,  as  the  scene; 
Lovely  as  Love — the  spirit! — when  serene. 
The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  swell. 
Than  breathes  his  mimic  murmurer   in  the 
As,  far  divided  from  his  parent  deep,  [shell,* 

*  If  the  reader  will  apply  to  his  ear  the  aea-^iell  00 
his  chinmey-piece,  he  will  be  aware  of  what  b  aUnded 
to.  If  die  text  should  appear  obscure,  he  will  find  ia 
C^M'thesamcklea.betterexpreaMd,  in  two  lines.  The 
poem  1  never  read»  but  have  beard  the  lines  quoted  by 
a  more  recondite  reader,  who  seems  to  be  of  a  diflcnH 
opinion  from  the  Editor  <^  the  Quarttrly  Rtvitm,  wko 
qualified  it.  in  his  answer  to  the  critical  reviewer  of  Us 
Juvenal^  as  trash  of  the  wont  and  most  inmne  descffe- 
tion.  IttstoMr.  Landor.  theauthorofGWMr,  aoqpB- 
ified,  and  of  some  Latin  poems,  which  vie  with  ImmU 
'or  Catullus  in  ob«:eoity.  that  the  tmnmnikfts  Mb 
Soothey  addrtisos  hit  dftrhiinatinn  against  imiwlly. 
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The  sea-born  infant  cries,  and  will  not  sleep,  More  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  full  dress, 


Raising  his  little  plaint  in  vain,  to  rave 
For  the  broad  bosom  of  his  nursing  wave : 
The  woods  droop'd  darkly,  as  inclined  to  rest, 
The  tropic  bird  wheel'd  rockward  to  his  nest. 
And  the  blue  sky  spread  round  them  like  a  lake 
Of  peace,  where  Piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 

XVIII. 

But  through  the  palm  and  plantain,  hark,  a 

voice  1 
Not  such  as  would  have  been  a  lover's  choice. 
In  such  an  hpur,  to  break  the  air  so  still; 
No  dying  night-breeze,  harping  o*er  the  hill. 
Striking  the  strings  of  nature,  rock  and  tree. 
Those  best  and  earliest  lyres  of  harmony. 
With  Echo  for  their  chorus;  nor  the  alarm 
Of  the  loud  war-whoop  to  dispel  the  charm; 
Nor  the  soliloquy  of  the  hermit  owl. 
Exhaling  all  his  solitary  soul. 
The  dim,  though  large-eyed  winged  anchorite. 
Who  peals  his  dreary  paean  o'er  the  night; — 
Bat  a  loud,  long,  and  naval  whistle,  shrill 
As  ever  started  through  a,  sea-bird's  bill; 
And  then  a  pause,  and  then  a  hoarse,  **  Hillo! 
Torquil,  my  boy!  what  cheer?  Hoi  brother, 

ho!"  [eye 


Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a  cigar! 

XX. 

Throu|^  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  wood 
A  human  figure  broke  the  solitude. 
Fantastically,  it  may  be,  array'd, 
A  seaman  in  a  savage  masquerade; 
Such  as  appears  to  rise  out  from  the  deep 
When  o'er  the  line  the  merry  vessels  sweep, 
And  the  rough  satiu-nalia  of  the  tar         [car,* 
Flock   o'er  the  deck  in  Neptune's  borrow'd 
And,  pleased,  the  god  of  ocean  sees  his  name 
Revive  once  more,  though  but  in  mimic  game 
Of  his  true  sons,  who  riot  in  the  breeze 
Undreamt  of  in  his  native  Cyclades. 
Still  the  old  god  delights,  from  out  the  main, 
To  snatch  some  glimpses  of  his  ancient  reign. 
Our  sailor's  jacket,  though  in  ragged  trim. 
His  constant  pipe,  which  never  yet  burn'd  dim. 
His  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  rolling  gait. 
Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  former  state; 
But  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  round  his  head. 
Not  over  tightly  bound,  or  nicely  spread; 
And  'stead  of  trousers  (ah!  too  early  torn! 
For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have  their 


"  Who  hails?"  cried  Torquil,  following  with  his ,  A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat  [thorn) 
Thesound."Here'8one,"was  all  the  brief  reply.  Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat; 

His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunburnt  face. 

Perchance  might  suit  alike  with  either  race. 

His  arms  were  all  his  own,  our  Europe's 
growth. 

Which  two  worlds  bless  for  civilizing  both ; 


XIX.      ^ 

But  here  the  herald  of  the  self-same  mouth 
Dune  breathing  o'er  the  aromatic  south. 
Not  like  a  "  bed  of  violets  "  on  the  gale. 
But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o'er  grog  or  ale. 


Borne  from  a  short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  h^d  !''« '"'•^''''^^ne*'*^'"'^'?'."''""!'^"^^'"'"'' 
Its  gentle  odors  over  either%<^ne.  [blown  ^"d  somewhat  stoopM  by  h.smanne  abode. 

And.  puflPd  where'er  winds  rise  ir  wate^s roll, ; »«?'  »>ra«rny  as  the  boar's;  and  hung  beneath. 
Had  Safted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  to  the  «'l'=»"'^  '^™°P '''  "n^onsaous  of  a  sheath, 
p  J  |Or  lost  or  worn  away;  his  pistols  were 

Opposed  its  vaporas  the  lightning  flash'd,       jL'"!^'^  ^^^^  •"^'t'  »  ""''ri'"'"'!''!  P^^jf- 
A^reek'd,   'midst  mounUin   billows,   un- '.<i;«'  "°'  *'^  '?"'  h^'^^'.^PPT  *  ''°u'        ^ 
To  yEolus  a  constant  sacrifice,  [ab^sh'd,  '^^^""e''  °"« ■"'^"'^  fi™'  ^^<'f\  ""nld  8°  °ff)! 

Through  every  change  of  all  the  vary  Wskies!  I^-'jt^S::?  "i^^^^  trt, 
And  what  was  he  who  bore  it? — I  may  err, 


But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher.* 
Sublime  tobacco  1  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar's  labor  or  the  Turkman's  rest; 
Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 
His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides: 
Magnificent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand. 


As  when  the  arm -chest  held  its  brighter  trust. 
Completed  his  accoutrements,  as  Night 
Survey'd  him  in  his  garb  heteroclite. 

XXI. 
"  What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting?"  cried  (when  in 
full  view  [new?" 

Our  new  acquaintance)  Torquil.     "  Aught  of 


Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the^««Ey,  ey!"  quoth  Ben,  "not  new,  but   news 
Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe,   [Strand ; '         enow ; 

When  tlpp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and  A  strange  sail  in  the  ofHng.'*< — *«  Sail!  and  how? 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress,  [ripe;  What !  could  you  make  her  oat?     It  cannot  be ; 

*  Hobbes,  the  father  of  Locke's  and  other  phflosophy ,  I     *  This  rough  but  jovial  ceremonY,  used  in  crossing  the 
wa»aii  iavetciate  smoker,-— even  to  pipes  beyond  com- ;  line,  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  described,  that  it  need 


I  not  be  more  than  alluded  to. 
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IVe  seen  no  rag  of  canvas  on  the  sea.''  [bay,  To  quarters.  They  are  furbishing  the  stands 
<*  Belike,"  said  Ben,  <*  you  might  not  from  the  Of  arms;  and  we  have  got  some  guns  to 
But  from  the  bluflf-head,  where  I  watch'd  to- 1         bear, 

I  saw  her  in  the  doldrums;  for  the  wind  [day, '  And  scaled  them.  You  are  wanted." — "That's 
Was  light  and  baffling."— ««  When  the  sun  de- 1         but  fair; 

dined  [but  still  And  if  it  were  not,  mine  is  not  the  soul 

Where  lay  she?  had  she  anchor'd?*'^**  No,  To  leave  my  comrades  helpless  on  the  shooL 
She  bore  down  on  us,  till  the  wind  grew  still." t My  Neuha!  ha!  and  must  my  fate  pursue 
<*  Her  flag?" — "  I  had  no  glass:  but  fore  and  aft,  i  Not  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  tmc? 
Egad!  she  seem'd  a  wicked -looking  craft."      iBut  whatsoe'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha!  now 
**  Arm'd?" — "  I  expect  so;     sent  on  the  look-  Unman  me  not;  the  hour  will  not  allow 
'Tistime,  belike,  to  put  our  helm  about."  [out:  A  tear;  I'm  thine  whatever  intervenes!** 
•* About? — Whate'ermayhaveusnowinchase,**  Right,"  quoth  Ben;  "that  will  do  for  the 
We'll  make  no  running  fight,  for.that  were  base; 
We  will  die  at  our  quarters,  like  true  men." 
**  Ey,  ey !  for  that  'tis  all  the  same  to  Ben." 
"  Does  Christian  know  this?" — **  Ay;  he  has 

piped  all  hands 


mannes.' 


*  "  That  will  do  for  the  mariiMS,  but  the  saikn*  wont 
believe  it."  is  an  old  sajrinR :  and  one  of  the  few  frig. 
ments  of  former  jealousies  which  still  survive  (m  Jest 
only)  between  these  gallant  servfc:es. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 


I. 
The  fight  was  o'er;  the  flashing  through  the 

gloom, 
Which  robes  the  cannon  as  he  wings  a  tomb. 
Had    ceased;  and   sulphury  vapors  upwards 

driven 
Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven 


But  still  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  still 
With  something  of  the  pride  of  former  will. 
As  men  not  all  unused  to  meditate,  [fate. 

And  strive  much  more  than  wonder  at  their 
Their  present  lot  was  what  they  had  foreseen. 
And  dared  as  what  was  likely  to  have  been; 
Yet  still  the  lingering  hope, which  deem 'd  their 


The  rattling  roar  which  rung  in  every  volley  Notpardon'd,  but  unsought  for  or  forgot,  [lot 
Had  left  the  echoes  to  their  melancholy;  Or  trusted  that,  if  sought,  their  distant  caves 

No  more  they  shriek'd  their  horror,  boom  for  Might  still  be  miss'd  amidst  the  world  of  waves, 
^  boom;  [doom;  I  ^^ ad  wean'd  their  thoughts  in  part  from  what 

The  strife  was  done,  the  vanquish'd  had  their '         ^bey  saw 

The  mutineers  were  crush'd,dispersed,or  ta'en, '  And  felt,  the  vengeance  of  their  country's  law. 
Or  lived  to  deem  the  happiest  were  the  slain,  i  Their  sea-green  isle,  their  guilt-won  paradise. 
Few,  few  escaped,  and  these  were  hunted  o'er  No  more  could  shield  their  virtue  or  their  xicc: 
The  isle  they  loved  beyond  their  native  shore,  j  Their  better  feelings,  if  such  were,  were  thrown 
No  further  home  was  theirs,  it  seem'd,on  earth,  1  Back  on  themselves— their  sins  remain'd  aioiic. 
Once  renegades  to  that  which  gave  them  birth;  Proscribed  even  in  their  second  country,  they 
Track'd  like  wild  beasts,  like  them  they  sought  .Were  lost;  in  vain  the  world  before  them  lay; 


the  wild, 

As  to  a  mother's  bosom  flies  the  child; 
But  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  their  den. 
And  still  more  vainly  men  escape  from  men. 

II. 
Beneath  a  rock  whose  jutting  base  protrudes 
Far  over  ocean  in  its  fiercest  moods, 
When  scaling  his  enormous  crag  the  wave 
Is  hurPd  down  headlong   like  the  foremost 
brave, 


All  outlets  seem'd  secured.     Their  new  allies 
Had  fought  and  bled  in  mutual  sacrifice; 
But  what  avail'd  the  club  and  spear,  and  arm 
Of  Hercules,  against  the  sulphury  charm. 
The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destroy'd 
The  warrior  erehss  strength  could  be  employ'd? 
Dug,  like  a  spreading  pestilence,  the  grave 
No  less  of  human  bravery  than  the  brave  I* 
Their  own  scant  numbers  acted  all  the  few 


•  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  son  of  Agedaai, 
ben  be  saw  a  machine  invented  for  the  castiog  «t 


And  falls  back  on  the  foaming  crowd  behind,  when  —  __.. 

Which  fight  beneath  the  banners  of  the  wind,  «on»  ^ni***^*.  exclaimed  xkax.  «JJfJ«/he 
But  now  at  rest   a  little  remnant  drew  |^  ^t^S:^^^'';^^;  tUT. 

Together,  bleeding,  thirsty,  faint,  and  few;      'anecdote  is  in  Plutarch. 
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Against  the  many  oft  will  dare  and  do; 
Bot  thongh  the  choice  seems  native  to  die  free, 
Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  Thermopylae, 
Till  lunv, when  she  has  forged  her  broken  chain 
Back  to  a  sword,  and  dies  and  lives  again! 

in. 

Beside  the  jutting  rock  the  few  appearM, 
Like  the  last  remnant  of  the  red-deer's  herd; 
Their  eyes  were  feverish,  and  their  aspect  worn, 
But  stiU  the  hunter's  blood  was  on  their  horn. 
A  little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height. 
And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might, 
Its  bounding  crystal  frolick'd  in  the  ray, 
And  gush'd    from  cliff  to  crag  with  saltless 

spray; 
Close  on  the  wild,  wide  ocean,  yet  as  pure 
And  fresh  as  innocence,  and  more  secure, 
Its  silver  torrent  glitter'd  o'er  the  deep, 
As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep, 
While  far  below  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 
Of  ocean's  Alpine  azure  rose  and  fell.      [Brst 
To  this  young  spring  they  rush'd,— all  feehngs 
Absorb'd  in  passion's  and  in  nature's  thirst, — 
Drank  as  they  do  who  drink  their  last,  and 
Their  arms  aside  to  revel  in  its  dew;     [threw 
Cool'd  their  scorch'd  throats,  and  wash'd  the 

gory  stains  •  [chains; 

From  woimds  whose  only  bandage  might  be 
Then»when  their  drought  was  quench'd,  look'd 

sadly  round. 
As  wondering  how  so  many  still  were  found 
Alive  and  fetterless: — but  silent  all, 
Each  sought  his  fellow's  eyes,  as  if  to  call 
On  him  for  language  which  his  lips  denied. 
As  thongh  their  voices  with  their  cause  had 

died. 


Stem,  and  aloof  a  little-from  the  rest. 
Stood  Christian,  with  his  arms  across  his  chest. 
The  ruddy,  reckless,  dauntless  hue  once  spread 
Along  his  cheek  was  livid  now  as  lead; 
His  lightbrown  locks,  so  graceful  in  their  flow» 
Now  rose  like  startled  vipers  o'er  his  brow.. 
Still  as  a  statue,  with  his  lips  comprest 
To  stifle  even  the  breath  within  his  breast. 
Fast  by  the  rock,  all  menacing  but  mute, 
He  stood;  and,  save  a  slight  beat  of  his  foot, 
Which  deepen'd  now  and  then  the  sandy  dint 
Beneath  bis  heel,  his  form  seem'd  turn'd  to 

flint. 
Some  paces  further  Torquil  lean'd  his  head 
Against  a  bank,  and  spoke  not,  but  he  bled» — 
Not  mortally: — his  worst  wound  was  within; 
His  brow  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken  in, 
Andblood-drops,sprinkled  o'er  his  yellow  hair, 


Show'd   that  his   faintness   came    not    from 

despair. 
But  nature's  ebb.     Beside  him  was  another. 
Rough  as  a  bear,  but  willing  as  a  brother, — 
Ben  Bunting,  who  essay'd  to  wash,  and  wipe, 
And  bind  his  wound — then  calmly  lit  his  pipe, 
A  trophy  which  survived  a  hundred  fights, 
A  beacon  which  had  cheer'd  ten  thousand 

nights. 
The  fourth  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 
Waik'd  up  and  down — at  times  would  stand, 

then  stoop 
To  pick  a  pebble  up — then  let  it  drop — 
Then  hurry  as  in  haste — then  quickly  stop — 
Then  cast  his  eyes  on  his  companions — then 
Half  whistle  half  a  tune,  and  pause  again — 
And    then    his    former    movements     would 

redouble,  [trouble. 

With   something   between   carelessness    and 
This  is  a  long  description,  but  applies 
To  scarce  five  minutes  past  before  the  eyes; 
But  yet  what  minutes!  Moments  like  to  these 
Rend  men's  lives  into  immortalities. 


At  length  Jack  Skyscrape,  a  mercurial  man. 
Who  flutter'd  over  all  things  like  a  fan. 
More  brave  than  firm,^and  more  disposed  to 

dare 
And  die  at  once  than  wrestle  with  despair, 
Exclaim'd  "  G^— d  damn!'' — those  syllables 

intense, — 
Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence. 
As  the  Turk's  "Allah!"  or  the  Roman's  more 
Pagan  **  Proh  Jupiter!"  was  wont  of  yore 
To  give  their  first  impressions  such  a  vent. 
By  way  of  echo  to  embarrassment. 
Jack  was  embarrass'd — never  hero  more. 
And  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  swore: 
Nor  swore  in  vain;  the  long  congenial  sound 
Revived  Ben  Bunting  from  his  pipe  profound ; 
He  drew  it  from  his  mouth,  and  look'd  full  wise. 
But  merely  added  to  the  oath  his  eyes; 
Thus  rendering  the  imperfect  phrase  complete, 
A  peroration  I  need  not  repeat. 

VI. 

6ut  Christian,  of  a  higher  order,  stood 
Like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  mood; 
Silent,  and  sad,  and  savage, — with  the  trace 
Of  passion  reeking  from  his  clouded  face; 
Till  lifting  up  again  his  sombre  eye, 
It  glanced  on  Torquil,  who  lean'd  faintly  by. 
"And  is  it  thus?"  he  cried,  "unhappy  boy! 
And     thee,    too,    thee — my     madness     must 
destroy!"  [stood. 

He  said,  and  strode  to  where  young  Torquil 
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Yet  dabbled  with  his  lately  flowing  blood  j 
Seized  his  hand  wistfully,  but  did  not  press, 
And  shrunk  as  fearful  of  his  own  caress; 
Inquired  into  his  state;  and  when  he  heard 
The  wound  was  slighter  than  he  deem'd  or 

fear»d, 
A  moment's  brightness  passM  along  his  brow, 
As  much  as  such  a  moment  would  allow. 
*«  Yes,"  he  cxclaimM,  "weVe  taken  in  the  toil, 
But  not  a  coward  or  a  common  spoil;  [buy, — 
Dearly  they've  bought  us — dearly  still  may 
And  I  must  fall;  but  have  you  strength  to  fly? 
*T would    be    some   comfort  still   could  you 

survive: 
Our  dwindled  band  is  now  too  few  to  strive, 
Oh!  for  a  sole  canoe!  though  but  a  shell. 
To  bear  you  hence  to  where  a  hope  may  dwell ! 
For  me,  my  lot  is  what  I  sought;  to  be, 
In  life  or  death,  the  fearless  and  the  free." 

VIL 

Even  as  he  spoke,  arouhd  the  promontory. 
Which  nodded  o'er  the  billows  high  and  hoary, 
A  dark  speck  dotted  ocean :  on  it  flew 
Like  to  the  shadow  of  a  roused  sea-mew; 
Onward  it  came — -and,  lo!  a  second  follow'd — 
Now  seen — now  hid — where  ocean's  vale  was 

hollow'd;  ^ 

And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  dusky  crew 
Presented  well-known  aspects  to  the  view. 
Till  on  the  surf  their  skimming  paddles  play. 
Buoyant  as  wings,  and  flitting   through  the 

spray;— 
Now  perching  on  the  wave's  high  curl,  and  now 
Dash'd  downwards  in  'the  thundering  foam 

below,  [sheet, 

Which  flings  it  broad  and  boiling  sheet  on 
And  slings  its  high  flakes,  shiver'd  into  sleet; 
But  floating  still  through  surf  and  swell,  drew 

nigh  [sky. 

The  barks,  like  small  birds  through  a  lowering 
Their  art  seem'd   nature — such   the   skill  to 

sweep 
The  wave  of  these  born  playmates  of  the  deep. 

VIII. 

And  who  the  first  that,  springing  on  the  strand, 
Leap'd  like  a  nereid  from  her  shell  to  land, 
With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye 
Shining  with  love,  and  hope,  and  constancy? 
Neuha — the  fond,  the  faithful,  the  adored — 
Her  heart  on  Torquil's  like  a  torrent  pour*d: 
And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer 

clasp'd. 
As  if  to  be  assured  'twas  him  she  g^rasp'd; 
Shudder'd  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound, and  then, 
To  And  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  again. 


She  was  a  warrior's  daughter,  and  could  bear 
Such   sights,   and  feel,  and  mourn,  bat  not 
despair.  [blight 

Her  lover  lived, — nor  foes  nor  fears  could 
That  full-blown  moment  in  its  all  delight: 
Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  fill'd  the  sob 
That  rock'd  her  heart  till  almost  heard  to  throb ; 
And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 
Of  nature's  child  in  nature's  ecstasy. 

DC. 

The  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  meeting 
Were   not  unmoved;   who  are,  when  hearts 

are  greeting? 
Even  Christian  gazed  upon  the  maid  and  boy 
With  tearless  eye,  but  yet  a  gloomy  joy 
Mix'd  with  those  bitter  thoughts  the  soul  arrays 
In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days. 
When  all's  gone — to  the  rainbow's  latest  ray. 
**And  but  for  me!"  he  said,  and  turn'd  away; 
Then  gazed  upon  the  pair,  as  in  his  den 
A  lion  looks  upon  his  cubs  again; 
And  then  relapsed  into  his  sullen  guise. 
As  heedless  of  his  further  destinies. 

X. 

But  brief  their  time  for  good  or  evil  thou^; 
The  billows  round  the  promontory  brought 
The  plash  of  hostile  oars. — Alas!  who  made 
That  sound  a  dread  ?     All  around  them  seem'd 

array'd 
Against  them,  save  the  bride  of  Toobonai: 
She,  as  she  caught  the  flrst  glimpse  o'er  the  bay 
Of  the  arm'd  boats,  which  hurried  to  complete 
The  remnant's  ruin  with  their  flying  feet, 
Beckon'd  the  natives  round  her  to  their  prows, 
Embark'd  their  guests  and  launch'd  their  ligbt 

canoes;  [twain; 

In  one  placed  Christian   and  his   comrades 
But  she  and  Torquil  must  not  part  again. 
She  fix'd  him  in  her  own. — Away!  awayl  ^ 
They  clear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay, 
And  towards  a  group  of  islets,  such  as  bear 
The  sea-bird's  nest  and  seal's  surf-hollow'd  lair, 
They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows;  fast 
They  flew,  and  fast  their  fierce  pursuers  chased. 
They  gain  upon  them — noVr  they  lose  again,— 
Again  make  way  and  menace  o'er  the  main; 
And  now  the  two  canoes  in  ::hase  divide. 
And  follow  different  courses  o'er  the  tide. 
To  baflle  the  pursuit. — Away !  away ! 
A  life  is  on  each  paddle's  flight  to*day. 
And  more  than  life  or  lives  to  Neuha :  Lore 
Freights  the  frail  bark  and  urges  to  the  cove; 
And  now  the  refuge  and  the  foe  are  nigh — 
Vet,  yet  a  moment :  Fly,  thou  light  ark,  fly! 
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White  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea, 
When  half  the  horizon's  clouded  and  half  free, 
Fluttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky, 
Is  hope's  last  gleam  in  man's  extremity. 
Her  anchor  parts!  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gale : 
Though  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more. 
The  heart  stiil  follows  from  the  loneliest  shore. 

II. 
Not  distant  from  the  isle  of  Toobonai, 
A  black  rock  rears  its  bosom  o'er  the  spray, 
The  haunt  of  birds,  a  desert  to  mankind, 
Where  the  rough  seaV  reposes  from  the  wind, 
And  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dun. 
Or  gambols  with  huge  frolic  in  the  sun : 
There  shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 
The  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird, 
Who  rears  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood, 
The  fcather'd  fishers  of  the  solitude. 
A  narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 
On  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a  strand; 
Here  the  young  turtle,  crawling  from  his  shell. 
Steals  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell; 
Chipp»d  by  the  beam,  a  nursling  of  the  day, 
Buthatch'd  for  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray; 
The  rest  was  one  bleak  precipice,  as  e'er 
Gave  mariners  a  shelter  and  despair; 
k  spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 
Which  late  wentdown,and  envy  the  lost  wreck. 
Such  was  the  stem  asylum  Neuha  chose 
To  shield  her  lover  from  his  following  foes; 
But  all  its  secret  was  hot  told :  she  knew 
In  this  a  treasure  hidden  from  the  view. 

III. 
Ere  the  canoes  divided,  near  the  spot,      [lot, 
The  men  that  mann'd  what  held  her  TorquiPs 
By  her  command  removed,  to  strengthen  more 
The   skiff  which  wafted  Christian  from  the 

shore. 
This  he  would  have  opposed;  but  with  a  smile 
She  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggy  isle. 
And  bade  him  "speed  and  prosper."     Shi 

would  take 
The  rest  upon  herself  for  Torquil's  sake. 
They  parted  with  this  added  aid;  afar 
The  proa  darted  like  a  shooting  stsur. 
And  gain'd  on  the  pursuers,  who  now  steer'd 
Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torquil  near'd 
They  puU'd;  her  arm ,  though  delicate, was  free 
And  firm  as  ever  grappled  with  the  sea, 


And    yielded    scarce    to    Torquil's    manlier 

strength. 

The  prow  now  almost  lay  within  its  length 
Of  the  crag's  steep,  inexorable  face. 
With  nought  but  soundless  waters  for  its  base; 
Within  a  hundred  boats'  length  was  the  foe. 
And  now  what  refuge  but  their  frail  canoe? 
This  Torquil  ask'd  with  half-upbraiding  eye. 
Which  said — "  Has  Neuha  brought  me  here 
Is  this  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  grave,     [to  die? 
And  yon  huge   rock   the   tombstone  of  the 

wave?" 

IV. 

They  rested  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 
Neuha,  and  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes. 
Cried,   "Torquil,   follow    me,   and    fearless 

follow!" 

Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ocean's  hollow. 
There  was  no  time  to  pause — the  foes  were 

near — 

Chains  in  his  eye,  and  menace  in  his  ear; 
With  vigor  they  pull'd  on,  and  as  they  came, 
Hail'd  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  name. 
Headlong  he  leapt — to  him  the  swimmer's  skill 
Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  from  ill: 
But  how,  or  where?    He  dived,  and  rose  no 

more;  [shore. 

The  boat's  crew  look'd  amazed  o'er  sea  and 
There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice. 
Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as  a  berg  of  ice. 
They  watch'd  awhile  to  see  him  float  again. 
But  not  a  trace  rebubbled  from  the  main : 
The  wave  roll'd  on,  no  ripple  on  its  face. 
Since  their  first  plunge  recall'd  a  single  trace; 
The  Kttle  whirl  which  eddied,  and  slight  foam. 
That  whiten'd  o'er  what   seem'd  their  latest 
White  as  a  sepulchre  above  the  pair      [home. 
Who  left  no  marble  (mournful  as  an  heir); 
The  quiet  proa  wavering  o'er  the  tide 
Was  all  that  told  of  Torquil  and  his  bride; 
And  but  for  this  alone  the  whole  might  seem 
The  vanish'd  phantom  of  a  seaman's  dream. 
They  paused  and  search'd  in  vain,  then  pulPd 

away; 
Every  superstition  now  forbade  their  stay. 
Some  said  he  had  not  plunged  into  the  wave« 
But  vanish'd  like  a  corpse- light  from  a  grave; 
Others,  that  something  supernatural 
Glared  in  his  figure,  more  than  mortal  tall; 
While  all  agreed  that  in  his  cheek  and  eye 
There  was  a  dead  hue  of  eternity. 
Still  as  their  oars  receded  fipo^n  the  crag. 
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Round  every  weed  a  moment  would  they  lag. 
Expectant  of  some  token  of  their  prey;  [spray. 
But  no — he  had  melted  from  diem  like  the 

V. 

And  where  was  he,  the  pilgrim  of  the  deep. 
Following  the  nereid  ?  Had  they  ceased  to  weep 
Forever?  or,  received  in  coral  caves. 
Wrung  life  and  pity  from  the  softening  waves? 
Did  they  with  ocean's  hidden  sovereigns  dwell, 
And  sound  with  mermen  the  fantastic  shell? 
Did  Neuha  with  the  mermaids  comb  her  hair 
Flowing  o*er  ocean  as  it  streamM  in  air? 
Or  had  they  perish'd,  and  in  silence  slept 
Beneath  the  gulf  wherein  they  boldly  leapt? 

VI. 

Young  Neuha  plunged  into  the  deep,  and  he 
Follow*d:  her  track  beneath  her  native  sea 
Was  as  a  native's  of  the  element, 
So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went. 
Leaving  a  streak  of  light  behind  her  heel, 
Which  struck  and  flash'd  like  an  amphibious 
Closely,  and  scarcely  less  expert  to  trace  [steel. 
The  depths  where  divers  hold  the  pearl  in  chase, 
Torquil,  the  nursling  of  the  northern  seas. 
Pursued  her  liquid  steps  with  heart  and  ease. 
Deep — deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 
The  way — then   upward  soar'd — and  as  she 

spread 
Her  arms,  and  flung  the  foam  from  ofTher  locks, 
Laugh'd,  and  the  sound  was  answer'd  by  the 

rocks. 
They  had  gain'd  a  central  realm  of  earth  again. 
But  look'd  for  tree,  and  field,  and  sky,  in  vain. 
Around  she  pointed  to  a  spacious  cave,* 
Whose  only  portal  was  the  keyless  wave, 
(A  hollow  archway  by  the  sun  unseen. 
Save  through  the  billows*  glassy  veil  of  green. 
In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday. 
When  all  the  finny  people  are  at  play,) 
Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  from  Torquil's 

eyes,  [prise; 

And   clapp'd  her  hands  with  joy  at  his  sur- 
Led  him  to  where  the  rock  appear'd  to  jut. 
And  form  a  something  like  a  Triton's  hut; 
For  all  was  darkness  for  a  space,  till  day 
Through  clefts  above  let  in  a  sober'd  ray; 
As  in  some  old  cathedral's  glimmering  i^sle 
The  dusty  monuments  from  light  recoil. 
Thus  sadly  in  their  refuge  submarine 
The  vault  drew  half  her  shadow  from  the  scene. 


Forth  from  her  bosom  the  young  savage  drew 
A  pine  torch,  strongly  girded  with  gnatoo; 
A  plantain -leaf  o'er  all,  the  more  to  keep 
Its  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep. 
This  mantle  kept  it  dry;  then  from  a  nook 
Of  the  same  plantain  leaf  a  flint  she  took, 
A  few  shrunk  wither'd  twigs,  and  from  the 

blade 
Of  Torquil's  knife  struck  fire,  and  thus  aTTay*d 
The  grot  with  torchlight.  Wide  it  was  and  high. 
And  show'd  a  self- born  Gothic  canopy; 
The  arch  uprear*d  by  nature's  architect, 
The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect; 
The  buttress  from  some  mountain's  bosom 

hurl'd,  [world; 

When  the  Poles  crash'd,  and  water  was  the 
Or  harden'd  from  some  earth -absorbing  fire. 
While  yet  the  globe  reek'd  from  its  funeral  pyre; 
The  fretted  pinnacle,  the  aisle,  the  nave* 
Were  there,  all  scooped  by  Darkness  from  her 
There,  with  a  little  tinge  of  phantasy,    [cave. 
Fantastic  faces  moped  and  mow'd  on  high. 
And  then  a  mitre  or  a  shrine  would  fix 
The  eye  upon  its  seeming  crucifix. 
Thus  Nature  play'd  with  the  stalactites^ 
And  built  herself  a  chapel  of  the  seas, 

vui. 
And  Neuha  took  her  Torquil  by  the  hand. 
And  waved  along  the  vault  her  kindled  brand, 
And  led  him  into  each  recess,  and  show'd 
The  secret  places  of  their  new  abode. 
Nor  these  alone,  for  all  had  been  prepared 
Before,  to  soothe  the  lover's  lot  she  shared: 
The  msu  for  rest;  for  dress  the  fresh  gnatoo. 
And  sandal  oil  to  fence  against  the  dew; 
For  food,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  yam,  the  bread 
Bom  of  tlie  fruit;  for  board  the  plantain  spread 
With  its  broad  leaf,  or  turtle-shell  which  bore 
A  banquet  in  the  flesh  it  cover'd  o'er; 
The  gourd  with  water  recent  from  the  rill, 
The  ripe  banana  from  the  mellow  hill; 
A  pine -torch  pile  to  keep  undying  light. 
And  she  herself,  as  beavtiful  as  night. 
To  fling  her  shadowy  spirit  o'er  the  scene. 
And  make  their  subterranean  worid  serene. 
She  had  foreseen,  since  first  the  stranger's  a9 
•Drew  to  their  isle,  that  force  or  flight  mif^  Cul, 
And  form'd  a  refuge  of  the  rocky  den 


*  Of  dib  cave  (which  k  no  fiction)  the  oHginal  will  be 
Ibund  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  «*  Mariner's  Account  of  die 
Tonga  Islands.**  I  hav«  taken  the  poetical  liberty  to 
tnu^[Jant  it  to  Toobonai.  the  last  island  where  any  dis- 
tinct account  Is  left  of  Christian  and  his  comrades. 


*  This  may  seem  too  nunute  fcr  the  fcnend  ondfac  lis 
Mariner's  Account)  from  whidi  it  ii  taken.  Bat  mm 
men  have  travelled  withootseeinctninHhing  of  ihqiiirt 
—on  land,  that  is.  Whhout  advertii«  to  EDota.  is 
Mungo  Park's  last  journal  (tf  my  memory  do  noC« 
there  are  eight  yean  since  1  read  the  book)  he  t~  ^ 
havinff  met  with  a  rock  ormotalain  so  eitacU] 
a  Gothic  cathedral,  that  only  minute  inipc 
convince  him  that  it  was  a  won  of  Nature. 
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For  Torquirs  safety  from  his  countrymen. 
Each  dawn  had  wafted  there  her  light  canoe, 
Laden  with  all  the  golden  fruits  that  grew; 
Each  eve  had  seen  her  gliding  through  the  hour 
Withf  all  could  cheer  or  deck   their  sparry  i 

bower; 
And  now  she  spread  her  little  store  with  smiles, 
The  happiest  daughter  of  the  loving  isles. 

IX. 

^t^  as  he  gazed  with  grateful  wonder,  pressed 
Her  sheher'd  love  to  her  impassioned  breast; 
And  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 
An  olden  tale  of  love, — for  love  is  old, 
Old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn 
With  each  new  being  bom  or  to  be  bom  :* 
How  a  young  chief,  a  thousand  moons  ago, 
Diving  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below, 
Had  risen,  in  tracking  fast  his  ocean  prey. 
Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o'er  mem  lay; 
How  in  some  desperate  feud  of  aftertime 
He  sheltered  there  a  datighter  of  the  clime, 
A  foe  beloved,  and  oflfspring  of  a  foe. 
Saved  by  his  tribe  but  for  a  captive's  woe; 
How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  stiH*d,  he  led 
His  island  clan  to  where  the  waters  spread 
Their  deep-green  shadow  o'er  the  rocky  door, 
Then  dived — it  seem'd  as  if  to  rise  no  moi'e : 
His  wondering   mates,  amazed  within  their 

bark, 
Or  deem'd  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  blue  shark ; 
RowM  round  in  sorrow  the  sea-girded  rock. 
Then  paused   upon  their  paddles  from  the 

yhock;  [saw 

When,  fresh  and  springing  from  the  deep,  they 
A  goddess  rise — so  deem'd  they  in  their  awe; 
And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  side, 
Proud  and  exulting  in  his  Mermaid  bride: 
And  how,  when  undeceived,  the  pair  they  bore 
With  sounding  conchs  and  joyous  shouts  to 

shore; 

How  they  had  gladly  lived  and  calmly  died, — 
And  why  not  aJso  Torquil  and  his  bride? 
Not  mine  to  tell  the  rapturous  caress 
Wh^h  followed  wildly  in  that  wild  recess 
This  tale;  enough  that  all  within  that  cave 
Was  love,  though  buried,  strong  as  in  the  grave 
Where  Abelard,  through  twenty  years  of  death. 
When  Elolsa's  form  was  lower*d  beneath 
Their  nuptial  vault,  his  arms  outstretch'd  and 
I'd 


*  "nuiHader  will  recollect  the  epjgram  of  the  Greek 
~  ^  u  gr  its  tramlalioa  into  moet  of  the  modern  lan- 


^*Jgi« 


The  kindling  ashes  to  his  kindled  breast.* 
The  waves  without  sang  round  their  couch, 

their  roar 
As  much  unheeded  as  if  life  were  o'er; 
Within,  their  hearts  made  all  their  harmony. 
Love's  broken  murmur  and  more  broken  sigh. 

X. 

And  they,  the  cause  and  shrarers  of  the  shock 
Which  left  them  exiles  of  the  hoUow  rock. 
Where  were  they?    O'er  the  sea  for  life  they 

plied, 

To  seek  from  Heaven  the  shelter  men  denied. 
Another  course  had  been  their  choice — but 

where?  [would  bear. 

The  wave  which  bore  them   still  their  foes 
Who,  disappointed  of  their  former  chase. 
In  search  of  Christian  nowrenew'd  their  race. 
Eager  with  anger,  their  strong  arms  made  way, 
Like  vultures  baffled  of  their  previous  prey. 
They  gain'd  upon  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 
In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply-hidden  bay: 
No  further  chance  or  choice  remain'd;  and  right 
For  the  first  further  rock  which  met  their  sight 
They  steer'd,  to  take  their  latest  view  of  land. 
And  yield  as  victims,  or  die  sword  in  hand; 
Dismiss'd  the  natives  and  their  shallop,  who 
Would  still  have  battled  for  that  scanty  crew; 
But  Christian  bade  them  seek  their  shore  again. 
Nor  add  a  sacrifice  which  were  in  vain; 
For  what  were  simple  bow  and  savage  spear 
Against  the  arms  which  must  be  wielded  here? 

XI. 

They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scene. 
Where  few  but  Nature's  footsteps  yet  had  been ; 
Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye. 
Stem  and  sustain'd,  of  man's  extremity. 
When  hope  is  gone,  nor  glory's  self  remains 
To  cheer  resistance  against  death  or  chains, — 
They  stood,the  three,as  the  three  hundred  stood 
Who  dyed  Thermopylae  with  holy  blood. 
But,  ah !  how  different!  'tis  the  cause  makes  all. 
Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 
O'er  them  no  fame,  eternal  and  intense, 
Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death  and  beck> 

on'd  hence; 
No  grateful  country,  smiling  through  her  tears. 
Begun  the  praises  of  a  thousand  years; 
No  nation's  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent. 
No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument: 
However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt. 
Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt. 
And  this  they  knew  and  felt,  at  least  the  one. 


"Whoe'er  thoo  wrt,  thy  master 
9e  was,  or  b,  or  ia  to  be." 


*  The  tradition  is  attached  to  the  story  of  Eloisa,  that 
when  her  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave  of  Abelard 
(who  had  been  buried  twenty  yean),  he  opened  his  arms 
to  receive  her.  r^  t 
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The  leader  of  the  band  he  had  undone;      [sell 
"Who,  born  perchance  for  better  things,  had 
His  life  upon  a  cast  which  lingerM  yet: 
But  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 
The  chances  were  in  favor  of  his  fall: 
And  such  a  fall!    But  still  he  faced  the  shock, 
Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rockj 
"Whereon  he  stood>  and  fix'd  his  levell'd  gun. 
Dark  as  a  su\len  cloud  before  the  sun. 

XII. 

The  boat  drew  nigh,  well  arm'd,  and  firm  the 
To  act  whatever  duty  bade  them  do;      [crew 
Careless  of  danger,  as  the  onward  wind 
Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behind. 
And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wish'd  to  go 
Against  a  nation's  than  a  native  foe. 
And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 
Briton  no  more,  had  once  been  Britain's  still. 
T^cy  hail'd  him  to  surrender — no  reply;  [sky. 
Tkeir  arms  were  poised,  and  glitter'd  in  the 
They  hail'd  again — no  answer;  yet  once  more 
They  offer'd  quarter  louder  than  before. 
The  echoes  only,  from  the  rock's  rebound, 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  dying  sound. 
Then  flash'd  the  flint,  and  blazed  the  volleying 

flame,  [aim. 

And  the  smoke  rose  between  them  and  their 
While  the  rock  rattled  with  the  bullets'  knell, 
Which  peal'd  in  vain,  and  flatten'd  as  they  fell; 
Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given    [ven, 
By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth  or  hea- 
After  the  first  fierce  peal,  as  they  pull'd  nigher. 
They  heard  the  voice  of  Christian  shout, "  Now, 
And  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died,  [fire!" 
Two  fell ;  the  rest  assail'd  the  rock's  rough  side. 
And,  furious  at  the  madness  of  their  foes, 
Disdain'd  all  further  eflbrts  save  to  close. 
But  steep  the  crag,  and  all  without  a  path. 
Each  step  opposed  a  bastion  to  their  wrath. 
While,  placed  'midst  clefts  the  least  accessible, 
Which  Christian's  eye  was  train'd  to  mark  full 

well,  [yield, 

The  three  maintain'd  a  strife  which  must  not 
In  spots  where  eagles  might  have  chosen  to 

build. 

Their  every  shot  told:  while  the  assailant  fell, 
Dash'd  on  the  shingles  like  the  limpet  shell; 
But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  still. 
Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  there,  until 
Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not  nigh 
Enough  for  seizure,  near  enough  to  die, 
The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate  [bait; 
But  by  a  thread,  like  sharks  who've  gorged  the 
Yet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  weH, 
And  not  a  groan  inform'd  their  foes  who  fell. 
Christian  died  last— twice  wounded;  and  once 

more 


Mercy  was  offer'd  when  they  saw  his  gore; 
Too  late  for  life,  but  not  too  late  to  die, 
With,  though  a  hostile  hand,  to  close  his  eye. 
A  limb  was  broken,  and  he  droop'd  along 
The  crag,  as  doth  a  falcon  reft  of  young,* 
The  sound  revived  him,  or  appeared  to  wake 
Some  passion  which  a  weakly  gesture  spake: 
He  beckon'd  to  the  foremost,  who  drew  nigh, 
But,  as  they  near'd,  he  rear'd  his  weapon  highh— 
His  last  ball  had*been  aim'd,butfrom  his  breast 
He  tore  the  topmost  button  from  his  vest,* 
Down  the  tube  dash'd  it,  levell'd,  fired,  and 

smiled 

As  his  foe  fell;  then,  like  a  serpent,  coil'd 
His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 
Look'd  desperate  as  himself  along  the  deep; 
Cast  one  glance  back,  and  clench'd  his  hand, 

and  shook  [sook; 

His  last  rage  'gainst  the  earth  which  he  for- 
Then  pigged:  the  rock  below  received  like 
His  body  crush'd  into  one  gory  mass,     [gUss 
With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  human  form. 
Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  worm; 
A  fair-hair'd  scalp,  besmear'd  with  blood  and 

weeds. 

Yet  reek'd,  the  remnant  of  himself  and  deeds; 
Some  splinters  of  his  weapons  (to  the  last, 
As  long  as  hand  could  hold,  he  held  them  fast) 
Yet  glitter'd,  but  at  distance — hurl'd  away 
To  rust  beneath  the  dew  and  dashing  spray. 
The  rest  was  nothing — save  a  life  mis-spent« 
And  soul — but  who  shall  answer  where  it  went  ? 
'Tis  ours  to  bear,  not  judge  the  dead;  and  they 
Who  doom  to  hell,  themselves  are  on  the  way. 
Unless  these  bullies  of  eternal  pains    [brains. 
Are  pardon'd  their  bad  hearts  for  their  worse 

XIII. 
The  deed  was  over!     All  were  gone  or  ta'en. 
The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  the  slain,      [crew, 
Chain'd  on  the  deck,  where  once,  a  gallant 
They  stood  with  honor,  were  the  wretched  few 
Survivors  of  the  skirmish  on  the  isle; 
But  the  last  rock  left  no  surviving  spoil. 
Cold  lay  they  where  they  fell,  and  welteiioi^ 


*  In  Th{bault*s  account  of  Frederick  the  SeoonA  «f 
Pnmia.  there  ii  m  singular  relation  of  a  youac  Pi—Ji 
man.  who  with  hji  matroB  appeared  to  beofaooM nafc. 
He  enlisted  and  deserted  at  Schweidnitx ;  and  aA«  a 


unifbnn.  Some  drcumstanoes  c 

a  great  interest  amongst  his  judaes.  who  widMd  to  «► 
cover  hb  real  situation  in  Mfe,  which  he  o«uMd  tp  m^ 
close,  but  to  the  <b'«|r  only,  to  whoa  he  reqosMH  % 
-—'to  write.   Ihk  was  refused,  and  FljihiSAj 


■*•? 

filled  with  the  greatest  mdinatiQn,  from  ha^ajJlS^ 
odty  or  some  other  motive,  w^  beoadaatoodflMUir  j 
request  had  been  deniod^^  CjOO^ 
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While  o*er  them  flapp'd  the  sea-bird's  dewy 

wing,  [surge, 

Now  wheeling  nearer  from  the  neighboring 
And  screaming  high  their  harsh  and  hungry 

dirge:. 
But  calm  and  careless  heaved  the  wave  below, 
Eternal  with  unsympathetic  flow; 
Far  o'er  its  face  the  dolphins  sported  on, 
And  sprung  the  flying  fish  against  the  sun, 
Till  its  dried  wing  relapsed  from  its  brief  height, 
To  gather  moisture  for  another  flight. 

XIV. 
Twas  morn ;  and  Neuha,  who  by  dawn  of  day 
Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  the  rising  ray, 
And  watch  if  aught  approach'd  the  amphibi- 
Where  lay  her  lover,  saw  a  sail  in  air :  [ous  lair 
It  flapp'd,  it  fill'd,  and  to  the  growing  gale 
Bent  Its  broad  arch ;  her  breath  began  to  fail 
With  fluttering /ear,  her  heart  beat  thick  and 

high,  [lie: 

While  yet  a  doubt  sprung  where  its  course  might 
But  no!  it  came  not;  fast  and  far  away 
The  shadow  lessen'd  as  it  clear'd  the  bay, 
She  gazed,  and  flung  the  sea-foam  from  her 
To  watch  as  for  a  rainbow  in  the  skies,  [eyes, 
On  the  horizon  verged  the  distant  deck, 
Diminish'd,  dwindled  to  a  very  speck — 
'ITien  vanish'd.     All  was  ocean,  all  was  joy! 
Down  plunged  she  through  the  cave  to  rouse 

her  boy;  [all 

Told  all  she  had  seen,  and  all  she  hoped,  and 
That  happy  love  could  augur  or  recall; 
Sprung  forth  again,  with  Torquil  following  free 


(lis  bounding  nereid  over  the  broad  sea; 
Swam  round  the  rock,  to  where  a  shallow  cleft 
Hid  the  canoe  that  Neuha  there  had  left 
Drifting  along  the  tide,  without  an  oar^  [shore; 
That  eve  the  strangers  chased  them  from  the 
But  when  these  vanish'd,  she  pursued  her  prow, 
Regain'd,  and  urged  to  where  they  found  it 

now; 
Nor  ever  did  more  love  and  joy  embark, 
Than  now  were  wafted  in  that  slender  ark. 

XV. 

Again  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  view. 
No  more  polluted  with  a  hostile  hue;- 
No  sullen  ship  lay  bristling  o'er  the  foam, 
A  floating  dungeon : — all  was  hope  and  home ! 
A  thousand  proas  darted  o'er  the  bay. 
With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their  way; 
The  chiefs   came   down,  around  the  people 

pour'd. 
And  welcomed  Torquil  as  a  son  restored; 
The  women   thronged,  embracing   and   em- 
braced 
■By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  had  been  chased. 
And  how  escaped?  The  tale  was  told;  and  then 
One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  again; 
And  from  that  hour  a  new  tradition  gave 
Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  '*  Neuha's  Cave," 
A  hundred  fires,  far  flickering  from  the  height. 
Blazed  o'er  the  general  revel  of  the  night, 
The  feast  in  honor  of  the  guest,  return'd 
To  peace  and  pleasure,  perilously  earn'd; 
A  night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 
As  only  the  yet  infant  world  displays. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


At  Fenan,  in  the  Library,  are  preserred  the  original  MSS.  of  Tasso's  GierusaUmmt  and  of  Guarinfs  Pat^ 
t^r  FSda,  with  letters  of  Taaso,  one  fit>m  Titian  to  Ariosto,  and  the  inkstand  and  chair,  the  tomb  and  the  house, 
of  the  latter.  But  as  misfortune  has  a  greater  interest  for  posterity,  and  little  or  none  for  the  contemporary,  the 
ccB  where  Tasso  was  confined  m  the  hospiul  of  Sl  Anna  attracts  a  more  fixed  attention  than  the  residence  or  the 
moMofteiit  ofAfiootO'  at  least  it  had  this  eflfect  on  me.  There  are  two  inscriptions,  one  on  the  outer  gate,  the 
aaoDMd  over  the  cell  itself,  tuTiting  unneceBsarily  the  wonder  and  the  mdignauon  of  the  spectator.     Ferrara  h 

\  decayed  aod  depopulated ;  the  castle  still  exists  entire ;  and  I  saw  the  court  where  Parisina  and  Hugo  were 
'   *,  accordihg  to  Uie  annal  of  Gibbon. 


Ix»iiO  years! — It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to 
hxiA  eagle-spirit  of  a  child  of  Song —    [bear, 
L4ai|p  jears  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong; 
iMmUsd  madness,  prison'd  solitude. 
Am  ^be  mind's  canker  in  its  savage  mood. 


When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart;  and  the  abhorred  grate. 
Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hideous  shade. 
Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the 
With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain ;  [brain 
And  bare,  at  once.  Captivity  displayed 
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Stands  scoffing  through  the  never-opcn'd  gate, 
Which  nothing  through  its  bars  admits,  save 

day, 
And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone 
Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone; 
And  I  can  banquet  like  a  bea^t  of  prey. 
Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  ray  lair,  and — it  maybe — my  grave. 
All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,and  may  wear. 
But  must  be  borne.     I  stoop  not  to  despair; 
For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony. 
And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 
The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall. 
And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall; 
And  reveird  among  men  and  things  divine, 
And  pour*d  my  spirit  over  Palestine 
In  honor  of  the  sacred  War  for  Him, 
The  God  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven, 
For  he  has  strengthen^  me  in  heart  and  limb, 
That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  for- 
given, 
I  have  employ'd  my  penance  to  record 
How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  howadpred^ 

II. 

But  this  is  o'er — my  pleasant  task  is  done : — 
My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  years ! 
If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears,  [none. 
Know  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me 
But  thou,  my  young  creation!  my  soul's  chil«|S> 
Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled, 
And  woo'd  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet 

sight. 
Thou  too  art  gone — and  so  is  my  delight: 
And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 
With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 
Thou  too  art  ended — ^what  is  left  me  now? 
For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear — and  how? 
I  know  not  that — but  in  the  innate  force 
Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 
I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  had  no  remorse,  [why? 
Nor  cause  for  such:  they  call'd  me  mad — and 

0  Leonora,  wilt  not  thou  reply? 

J  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart 
To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art: 
But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind; 

1  knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 
Not  less  because  I  suffer  it  unbent. 

That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind. 
Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  man- 
kind; 
But  lei  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will. 
My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still; 
Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away. 
The  wretched  are  the  faithful;  'tis  their  fate 
To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay. 
And  every  pasi^ion  into  one  dilate, 


1817. 


As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour; 

And  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 


Above  me,  hark !  the  long  and  maniac  cry 

Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 

And  hark !  the  lash  and  the  increasing  hoiwl 

And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy! 

There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frenxy  fool, 

Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'erlabor'd 

mind. 
And  dim  the  little  light  that's  left  behind 
With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 
Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill : 
With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  class'd, 
'Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years 

have  pass'd; 
'Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  may 
So  let  it  be — for  then  I  shall  repose,      [close: 


I  have  been  patient — let  me  be  so  yet; 

I  have  forgotten  half  I  would  forget. 

But  it  revives — oh !  would  it  were  my  lot 

To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot! — 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 

In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes? 

Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the 

mind. 
Nor  words  a  language,  nor  even  men  mankind; 
Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows. 
And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell — 
For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes — 
Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall. 
Which    echoes    Madness    in    her    babbling 

moods; —  [call — 

While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbw^ 
None!  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all. 
Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these. 
Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me 

here? 
Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own. 
Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career,    [fearf 
Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  aai 
Would  I  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  agaia^ 
And  teach  them  inward  Sorrow's  stifl^  gro«% 
The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress^ 
Which  undermines  our  stoical  success? 
No! — ^still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive — I 
Have  pardon'd  princes'  insults,  and  would  <ij 
Yes,  Sister  of  my  Sovereign!  for  thy  sake 
I  weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast. 
It  hath  no  business  where  thou  art  a  gnest»     < 
Thy  brother  hates — but  I  can  not  detest; 
Thou  pitiest  not — but  I  can  not  forsake. 
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Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair. 
But  all  unquench'd  is  still  my  better  part, 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart, 
As  dwells  the  gathered  lightning  in  its  cloud, 
Encompass*d  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud, 
Till  struck—forth  flies  the  all- ethereal  dart! 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name  [frame, 
The  vivid  thought   still  flashes  through  my 
And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were 
Flit  by  me: — they  are  gone — I  am  the  same. 
And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew; 
I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 
A  Princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard: 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward: 
And  if  my  eyes  reveaPd  it,  they,  alas. 
Were  punish'd  by  the  silentness  of  thine. 
And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 
Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine, 
Worshipp'd  at  holy  distance,  and  around 
Hallow*d  and  meekly  kis&'d  the  saintly  ground : 
Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  Love 
Had  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  arrayed 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismay'd — 
Oh!  not  dismay'd — but  awed,  like  One  above; 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A  something  which  all  soAness  did  surpass — 
I  know  not  how — thy  genius  mastered  mine — 
My  star  stood  still  before  thee: — ^jf  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design. 
That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear; 
But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  roe — but  iorihee. 
The  very  love  which  lock'd  me  to  my  chain 
Hath  lightened  half  its  weight;  and  for  the  rest. 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigor  to  sustain. 
And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast, 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain. 

VI. 

It  is  no  marvel — from  my  very  birth       [vade 
My  soul  was  dnmk  with  love,  which  did  per- 
And  mingle  with  whatever  I  saw  on  earth ; 
Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 
Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers. 
And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise. 
Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dream'd  uncounted  hours, 
Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering;  and  the  Wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  said 
Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made. 
And  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  woe. 
And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow; — 
And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep, 
But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 
Retnrn'd  and  wept  alone,  and  dream'd  again  1 


The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 
And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain; 
And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Want, 
But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
I  found  the  thing  I  sought — and  that  was  thee; 
And  then  I  lost  my  being,  all  to  be   [away — 
Absorbed   in    thine — the   world  was    passed 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me! 

vn. 
I  loved  all  Solitude,  but  little  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant: — had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave. 
But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave? 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  sufl'er  more 
Than  the  wreck*^ sailor  on  his  desert  shore: 
The  world  is  all  before  him — mine  is  h^rtf 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my 

bier. 

What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye. 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky — 
I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof. 
Although  'tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof. 

VIII. 

Yet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline. 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay; — I  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine. 
And  a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  ftie  healthful  and  the  free; 
But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  suffer'd  so. 
Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place. 
And  all  that  may  be  borne  or  can  debase. 
I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  Man, 
But  Spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them; — all 

Earth 

Abandons — Heaven  forgets  me:  in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can, 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  further — and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 
Why  in  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved 
Like  steel  in  tempering  fire?  because  I  loved? 
Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see, 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 

IX. 

I  once  was  quick  in  feeling — that  is  o'er: 
My  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dash'd 
My  brain  s^ainst  these  bars,  as  the  sun  flash M 
In  mockery  through  them : — if  I  bear  and  bore 
The  much  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  words — 'tis  that  I  would  not  -lie, 
And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 

.oogle 
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"Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  By  grief,  years,  weariness — and  it  may  be 


Stamp  Madness  deep  into  my  memory,  [shame 
And  woo  Compassion  to  a  blighted  name. 
Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 
No — it  shall  be  immortal! — and  I  make 
A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell. 
Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake. 
While  thou,  Ferrara!  when  lio  longer  dwell 
The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down. 
And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  hearthless 

halls, 
A  poet*s  wreath  shall  be  thy  only  crown — 
A  poet's  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown,  [walls 


A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  mi 
From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this, 
Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss, 
Adores  thee  still; — and  add — that  when  the 

towers 
And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyous  hofors 
Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel  are  forgot. 
Or  left  untended  in  a  dull  repwse. 
This,  this,  shall  be  a  consecrated  spot! 
But  Thou— \i^^fi  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty 

throws 
Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct — shalt  have 


"While  strangers  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled  One-half  the  laurel  which  o'ershades  my  grave. 
And  thou,  Leonora !  thou — who  wert  ashamed ,  No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart. 
That  such  as  I  could  love — who  blush 'd  to  hear  As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart. 
To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  couldst be  dear.  Yes,  Leonora!  it  shall  be  our  fate 
Go  I  tell  thy  brother  that  my  heart,  untamed    'To  be  entwined  forever — but  too  late! 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  DANTE. 
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**  Its  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

Campbbll. 

DEDICATION.       . 
Lady!  if  for  the  cold  and  cloudy  clime, 

Where  I  was  born,  but  where  I  would  not  die. 

Of  the  great  Poet-Sire  of  Italy 
I  dare  to  build  the  imitative  rhyme. 
Harsh  Runic  copy  of  the  South's  sublime, 
'  Thou  art  the  cause;  and  howsoever  I 

Fall  short  of  his  immortal  harmony. 
Thy  gentle  heart  will  pardon  me  the  crime. 
Thou,  in  the  pride  of  Beauty  and  of  Youth, 

Spakest;  and  for  thee  to  speak  and  be  obey'd 
Are  one;  but  only  in  the  simny  South 

Such  sounds  are  utter'd,  and  such  charms  displayed. 
So  sweet  a  language  from  so  fair  a  mouth— 

Ah!  to  what  eflfort  would  it  not  persuade? 
Ravenna,  June  21,  1819. 


PREFACE. 


In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Ravenna  in  the  summer  of  iSig,  it  was  SQSgested  t©  the  ^'oAm 
having  composed  something  on  "ihc  subject  of  Tasso's  confinement,  he  should  do  the  same  on  Dant^e^ 
the  tomb  oTthe  poet  forming  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  that  city,  both  tothe  native  and  l» 
stranger.  ,         ^^_ 

"  On  this  hint  I  spake,"  and  the  result  has  been  the  following  four  cantos,  in  tern  rinia,  now  offyed  ta  «» 
reader.     If  they  are  understood  and  approved,  it  is  my  purpose  to  continue  the  poem,  in  various  othorcaw***- 
to  lis  natural  concliisiun  in  the  present  ajje.    The  reader  is  reciucsted  to  suppose  that  Dante  addresses  l^^ 
interval  between  ilie  conchision  of  the  Divina  Commedia  and  his  death,  and  shortly  before  the  latter 
telling  the  fortunes  of  Italy  in  general  in  the  ensuing  centuries.    In  adopting  this  plan  1  have  had  in  n 
Cassandra  of  Lycophron,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Nereus  by  Horace,  as  well  as  the  Prophecies  of  Holy 
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measure  adopted  is  the  terza  rima  of  Dante,  which  I  am  not  aware  to  have  seen  hitherto  tried  in  our  language, 
acqx  it  may  be  by  Mr.  Hayley,  of  whose  translation  I  never  saw  but  one  extract,  quoted  in  the  notes  to  Caliph 
Tadiek ;  so  that--4f  I  do  not  err — ths  poem  may  be  considered  as  a  metrical  experiment.  The  cantos  are 
short,  and  about  the  same  length  of  those  of  the  poet,  whose  name  I  have  borrowed,  and  most  probably 
taken  in  vain. 

AmonKst  the  inconveniences  of  authors  in  the  present  day,  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  a  name,  good  or 
had,  to  esca^  translation.  1  have  had  the  fortune  to  see  the  fourth  canto  of  *'  Childe  Harold  "  translated  into 
Itaitan  ver^sdolti, — that  is,  a  poem  written  in  the  Spemerean  stanga  into  blank  verst^  without  r^ard  to  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  stansa  or  of  the  sense.  If  the  present  poem,  being  on  a  natipnal  topic,  should  chance  to 
ondeigo  die  same  £ite,  I  would  request  the  Italian  reaiider  to  remember  that  when  I  have  failed  in  the  imitation 
of  his  great  '*  Padre  AUghier,'*  I  have  £uled  in  imitating  that  which  all  study  and  few  understand,  since  to  this 
very  day  it  is  not  yet  settled  what  was  the  meaning  of  die  allegory  in  the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno,  unless  Count 
MardiettPs  h»enioui  uid  probable  conjecture  may  be  considered  as  having  decided  the  Question. 

He  may  also  i»rdon  my  £ulure  the  more,  as  1  mm  not  auite  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  my  success, 
mce  the  Italians,  with  a  pardonable  nationality,  are  particularly  Jealous  of  all  that  is  left  them  as  a  nation, — their 
fiierature ;  and  in  the  present  bitterness  of  Uie  classic  and  romantic  war,  are  but  ill  disposed  to  permit  a  foreigner 
even  to  approve  or  imitate  them,  without  findhur  some  fiiult  with  his.ultramontane  presumption.  I  can  easily  enter 
into  aU  this,  knowing  what  would  be  thought  in  England  of  an  Italian  imitator  of  Muton,  orifa  translation  of  Mond, 
or  fbdemonte,  or  Arid,  should  be  held  up  to  the  rising  generation  as  a  model  for  their  future  poetical  e«ays.. 
%an  I  perceive  diat  I  am  deviatmg  into  an  address  to  the  Italian  reader,  when  my  business  is  with  die  Ekigh^ 
oae;  and  be  they  few  or  many,  1  must  take  my  leave  of  both. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 


Once  more  in  man*s  frail  world!  which  I  had 

So  Ipng  that  *twas  forgotten;  and  I  feel  [left 

The  weight  of  clay  again, — too  soon  bereft 

Of  ihe  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 

My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God's  own  skies 

Lift  me  from  that  deep  gulf  without  repeal, 
Where  late  my  ears  rung  with  the  damned  cries 

Of  souls  in  hopeless  bale;  and  from  that  place 

Of  lesser  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 
Pare  from  the  fire  to  join  the  angelic  race; 

Midst  whom  my  own  bright  Beatrice*  bless'd 

My  spirit  with  her  light;  and  to  the  base 
)f  the  eternal  Triad!  first,  last,  best, 

Mysterious,  three,  sole,  infinite,  great  God! 

Soul  universal!  led  the  mortal  guest, 
Jnblasted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 

From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty  throne. 

Oh  Beatrice!  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 
)0  long  hath  press'd,  and  the  cold  marble  stone. 

Thou  sole  pure, seraph  of  my  earliest  love. 

Love  so  ineffable,  and  so  alone,        [move, 
liat  nought  on  earth  could  more  my  oosom 

And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 

That  without  which  my  soul,  like  the  arkless 

dove, 
ad  wander'd  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 

Relieved  her  wing  till  found  ;without  thy  light 
My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete.f 


The  reader  is  requested  to  adopt  the  Italian  proniln- 
tion  of  Beatrice,!  sounding  all  the  syllables. 
t  "  Che  sol  per  le  belle  opre 

Che  fiuino  in  Cielo  U  sole  e  1'  altrestelle 
Dcsuro  di  lui,  ticruU  il  Paradise, 
Cod  se  guardi  fiso 

Pensar  ben  d^  ch'  ogni  terren  "  piacere. 
nxone,  fea  which  Dante  describes  the  person  of  Bea- 
:c,  Scrophe  third. 


t  [Beatri^r/te.] 


Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  my  thought. 
Loved  ere  I  knew  the  name  of  love,  and 
bright 

Still  in  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  overwrought 
With  the  world's  war,  and  years,  and  ban- 
ishment. 
And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught; 

For  mine  is  not  a  nature  to  be  bent 
By   tyrannous   faction,  and   the   brawling 
crowd,  [spent 

And  though  the  long,  long  conflict  hath  been 

In  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
Which  overhangs  the  Apennine,  my  mind's 

eye 
Pierces  to  fancy  Florence,  once  so  proud 

Orme,  can  I  return,  though  but  to  die. 
Unto  my  native  soil,  they  have  not  yet 
Quench'd  the  old  exile's  spirit,stern  and  high. 

But  the  sun,  though  not  overcast,  must  set. 
And  the  night  cometh;  I  am  old  in  days. 
And  deeds,and  contemplation,  and  have  met 

Destruction  face  to  face  in  all  his  ways. 
The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  found  me, 

pure, 
And  if  I  have  not  gather'd  yet  its  praise, 

I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure;  [name 

Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my 
May  form  a  monument  not  all  obscure. 

Though  such  was  not  my  ambition's  end  or  aim. 
To  add  to  the  vainglorious  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame. 

And  make  men's  fickle  breath  the  wind  that 
blows 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glory  to  be  class'd 
With  conquerors,  and  virtue's  other  foes. 
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In  bloody  chronicles  of  ages  past.  [free;* 
I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and 
Oh  Florence!  Florence!  unto  me  thou  wast 

Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 
Wept  over,  "  but  thou  wouldst  not;"  as  the 
bird  [thee 

Gathers  its  young,  I  would  have  gathered 

Beneath  a  parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice;  but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce, 
Against  the  breast  that  cherish 'd  thee  was 
stirr'd 

Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce. 
And  doom  this  body  forfeit  to  the  fire. 
Alas!  how  bitter  is  his  country's  curse 

1*0  him  who/<?r  that  country  would  expire. 
But  did  not  merit  to  expire  by  her. 
And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire! 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err. 
The  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to 

have 
The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  transfer 

Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a  home,  the  grave, 
But  this  shall  not  be  granted;  let  my  dust 
Lie  where  it  falls;  nor  shall  the  soil  which 
gave 

Me  breath,  but  in  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so  reassume 
My  indignant  bones,  because  her  angry  gust 

Forsooth  is  over,  and  repealed  her  doom; 

No, — she  denied  me  what  was  mine — my 

roof,  [tomb, 

And  shall  not  have  what  is  not  hers — my 

Too  Ipng  her  armM  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 

The  breast  which  would  have  bled  for  her, 

the  heart  [proof, 

That-  beat,  the  mind  that  was  temptation - 

The  man  who  fought,  toiPd,  travellM,  and  each 
Of  a  true  citizen  fulfilled,  and  saw  [pyrt 
For  his  reward,  the  Guelf  s  ascendant  art 

Pass  his  destruction  even  into  a  law. 

These  things  are  not  made  for  forgetfulness, 
Florence  shall  be  forgotten  first;  too  raw 

The  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong,  and  the  dis- 
tress 
Of  such  endurance  too  prolong'd  to  make 
My  pardon  greater,  her  injustice  less. 

Though  late  repented;  yet — yet  for  her  sake 
I  feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  for  thine, 
My  own  Beatrice,  I  would  hardly  lake 

Vengeance  upon   the  land  which  once  was 
mine. 


*  "  L'Esilio  che  m'  h  dato  onor  mi 


Xxpxo 


Cader  tra'  bouni  4  pur  di  lode  degno/* 

Sonntt  o/DanU, 
n  which  he  represents  Right,  Generosity,  and  Temper- 
ance as  banished  Irom  among  men,  and  seeking  refuge 
from  Love,  who  inhabits  his  bosom. 


And  still  is  hallow'd  by  thy  dust's  retnni, 
Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like  a 
shrine, 

I  And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  nm. 
Though,  like  old  Marius  from  Mintnmae's 

marsh 
And  Carthage  ruins,my  lone  breast  may  bom 

At  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  and  harsh. 
And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  vile  foe 
Writhe  in  a  dream  before  me,  and  o*crarch 

My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph, — let  them  go! 
Such  are  the  last  infirmities  of  those  [woe. 
Who  long  have  suffered  more  than  moital 

And  yet  being  mortal  still  have  no  repose 
But  on  the  pillow  of  Revenge — Revenge, 
Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood,  and  waking 
glows 

With  the  oft -baffled  slakeless  thirst  of  change. 
When  we  shall  mount  again,  and  they  thar 

trod 
Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  and  Kt&  range 

O'er  humbled  heads  and  severed  necks 

Great  God!  [I  yield 

Take  these  thoughts  from  me — to  thy  hands 
My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  almighty  rod 

Will   fall  on   those  who  smote  me, — be   my 
shield! 
As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  in  pain. 
In  turbulent  cities,  and  the  tented  field — 

In  toil,  and  mapy  troubles  borne  in  vain 
For  Florence. — 1  appeal  from  her  to  Thee! 
Thee  whom  I  late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reign. 

Even  in  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 
And  live  was  never  granted  until  now. 
And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 

Alas !  with  what  a  weight  upon  my  brow 
The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  come 

back. 
Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low. 

The  heart's  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rmck. 
Long  day,  and  dreary  night;  the  retrospeOt 
Of  half  a  century  bloody  and  black, 

And  the  frail  few  years  I  may  yet  expect 
Hoary  and  hopeless,  but  less  hard  to  bear. 
For  I  have  been  too  lung  and  deeply  wreck*d 

On  the  lone  rock  of -desolate  Despair, 
To  lift  my  eye*  more  to  the  passing  sail 
Which  shuns  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare; 

Nor  raise  my  voice — for  who  would  heed  my 
I  am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age,  [waif? 
And  yet  my  harpings  will  imfold  a  tale 

Which  shall  preserve  these  times  when  not  ft 
Of  their  perturbed  annals  could  attract  [jpagv 
An  eye  to  gaze  upon  their  civil  rag<*. 

Did  not  my  verse  embalm  full  many  an  act 
Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it:   'tia  i^ 
doom  ^^  T 
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Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  be  racked 
In  life,  to  wear  their  hearts  out,  and  consume 

Their  days  in  endless  strife,  and  die  alone; 

Then  future  thousands  crowd  around  their 

tomb,  [known 

And  pilgrims  come  from  climes  where  they  have 

The  name  of  him — who  now  is  but  a  name. 

And  wasting  homage  o'er  the  sullen  stone, 
Spread    his — by    him  unheard,  unheeded — 
fame; 

And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear:  to  die 

Is  nothing;  but  to  wither  thus — to  tame 
My  mind  down  from  its  own  infinity — 

To  live  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 

A  common  sight  to  every  common  eye, 
A  wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a  den, 

Ripp'd  from  all  kindred,  from  all  home,  all 
diings  [pain — 

That  make  communion  sweet,  and  soften 
To  feel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings    [crown — 

Without  the  power  that  makes  them  bear  a 

To  envy  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 
Which  waft  him  where  the  Apennine  looks 

On  Amo,  till  he  perches,  it  may  be,  [down 

Within  my  all  inexorable  town, 
Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she,* 


Their   mother,  the  cold  partner  who  hath 

brought 
Destruction  for  a  dowry — this  to  see 
And   feel,  and   know    without   repair,  hath 
taught 
A  bitter  lesson ;  but  it  leaves  me  free : 
I  have  not  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought. 
They  made  an  Exile — noi  a  slave  of  me. 


*Thii  lady,  whose  name  was  Gemmae  sprung  from 
ODe  of  the  molt  powetful  Guelphfiunilies  named  Dooad. 


Corao  Donati  was  the  prindpal  adversarvof  the  Ghihel- 
Unes.  She  b described  as  bong  "W dmodum  morasa,  ut 
tU  Xantibpe  Socratis  phiiosi^hi  cotuugtscri^um  esse 
Ugimus,  according  to  Giannozzo  Manetd.  But  Lio- 
nvtlo  Aretino  is  scandalized  with  Boccace,  in  his  Life  of 
Dante,  for  saying  that  literary  men  should  not  marry. 
"  Qui  W  Boccatfcio  non  ha  pazienza,  e  dice,  le  mogli  csser 
contrarie  agUstucy*.  e  non  si  ricorda  che  Socratc  il  piu 
nobile  tilosofo  che  mai  fo^se,  ebbe  moglie  e  figliuoli  e 
uffici  della  Repubblica  nella  sua  Cittii:  e  Aristotele  che, 
&c.,  &c..  ebbe  due  mogli  in  varj  tempi,  ed  ebbe  figliuoU, 
e  ricchezzeaasai.— EMarcoTullio— cCatone— cV^rrone 
— e  Seneca— ebbero  mc^lie,"  &c.,  &c.  It  is  odd  that 
honest  Leonardo's  examples,  with  the  exception  of 
Seneca,  and,  for  anything  1  know,  Aristotle,  are  not  the 
most  felicitous.  TuUy's  Terentia,  and  Socrates'  Xan- 
tippe,  by  no  means  contributed  to  their  husbands'  happi- 
ness, whatever  they  m^ht  do  to  their  philosophy — Oito 
gave  away  his  wifi^— of  Varro's  we  know  nothing— and 
of  Seneca's,  only  that  she  was  disposed  to  die  wiui  him, 
but  recovered  and  lived  several  years  afterwards.  But 
says  Lionardo,  "L'uomo  h  animale  civile,  secondo 
piaceatutti  i  filosofi."  And  thence  concludes  that  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  animats  civistn  is  "  la  prima  con- 
ghmziooe,  dalla  quale  multipUcata  nasce  la  Cktli.'' 


CANTO    THE  SECOND. 


The  Spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  Old, 

When  words  were  things  that  came  to  pass, 

and  thought 
Flash'd  o*er  the  future,  bidding  men  behold 

Their    children's    children's    doom    already 
brought 
Forth  from  the  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be, 
The  chaos  of  events,  where  lie  half-wrought 

Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality; 
What  the  great  Seers  of  Israel  wore  within, 
That  spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me. 

And  if,  Cassandra-like,  amidst  the  din 

Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed 
This  voice  from  out  the  Wilderness,  the  sin 

Be  theirs,  and  my  own  feelings  be  my  meed. 
The  only  guerdon  I  have  ever  kpown. 
Hast  thou  not  bled?  and  hast  thou  still  to 
bleed, 

Italia?  Ah!  to  me  such  things,  foreshown 
With  dim  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  forget 
In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own; 

We  can  have  but  one  country,  and  even  yet 
Thon'rt  mine-^my  bones  shall  be  within 
l3oij  bx^essty 


My  soul  within  thy  language,  which  once  set 

With  our  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  West; 
But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  express'd 

The  hero's  ardor,  or  the  lover's  sighs. 

Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme, 
That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies. 

Shall  realize  a  poet's  proudest  dream. 
And  make  thee  Europe's  nightingale  of  song ; 
So  that  all  present  speech  to  thine  shall  seem 

The  note  of  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongue 
Confess  its  barbarism  when  compared  with 
thine.  [wrong, 

This  shalt  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so 

Thy  Tuscan  bard,  the  banish'd  Ghibelline. 
Woe!  woe!  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent, — a  thousand  years  which  yet  supine 

Lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise. 
Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation. 
Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes; 

The  storms  yet  sleep,  the  clouds  still  keep 
their  station. 
The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  in  the  womb, 
The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation. 
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But  ^11  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom; 
The  elements  await  but  for  the  word, 
«  Let  there  be  darkness! "and  thou  grow*st 
a  tomb! 

Yes!  thou,  so  beautiful,  shalt  feel  the  sword. 
Thou,  Italy!  so  fair  that  Paradise,  [stored: 
Revived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  re- 

Ah!  must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice? 
Thou,  Italy !  whose  ever-golden  Belds,  [fice 
Ploughed  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  suf- 

For  the  world's    granary;  thou,  whose  sky 

heaven  gilds  [blue; 

With  brighter  stars,  and  robes  with  deeper 

Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  Summer 

builds 

Her  palace,  in  whose  cradle  Empire  grew, 
And  formM  the  Eternal  City's  ornaments 
From  spoils  of  kings  whom  freemen  over- 
threw: 

Birthplace  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints, 
"Where  earthly  Brst,then  heavenly  glory  made 
Her  home;  thou,  all  which  fondest  fancy 
paints, 

And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portray'd 
In  feeble  colors,  when  the  eye — from  the  Alp 
Of  horrid  snow,  and  rock,  and  shaggy  shade 

Of  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 
Nods  to  the  storm—- dilates  and  dotes  o'er 

thee. 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  'twere  for  help 

To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy, 

Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 
The  more  approach'd,  and  dearest  were  they 
free. 

Thou — thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will : 
The  Goth  hath  been, — the  German,  Frank, 

and  Hun 
Are  yet  to  come, — and  on  the  imperial  hill 

Ruin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 

By  the  old  barbarians,  there  awaits  the  new. 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while  lost  and  won 

Rome  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding;  and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slaughter 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue, 

And  deepens  into  red  the  saffron  water 
Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead;    the   helpless 
priest,  [ter, 

And  still  more  helpless  nor  less  holy  daugh- 

Vow'd  to  their  God,  have  shrieking  fled,  and 
ceased 
Their  ministry:  the  nations  take  their  prey. 
Iberian,  Alraain,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 

And  bird,  wolf,  vulture,  more  humane  than 

they  [gore 

Are ;  these  but  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  the 

Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way; 

But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 


All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  yet, 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  formore.[set;* 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o'er  scenes  like  this  and 
The  chiefless  army  of  the  dead,  which  late 
Beneath  the  traitor  Prince's  banner  met. 

Hath  left  its  leader's  ashes  at  the  gate; 
Had  but  the  royal  Rebel  lived,  po-chance 
Thou  hadst  been  spared,  but  his  involved 
thy  fate. 

Oh !  Rome,  the  spoiler  of  the  spoil  of  France, 
From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance 

But  Tiber  shall  become  a  mournful  river. 
Oh !  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and 
Po,  [and  forevcrl 

Crush  them,  ye  rocks!  floods  whelm  them, 

Why  sleep  the  idle  avalanches  so. 

To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim's  head? 
Why  doth  Eridaifiis  but  overflow 

The  peasant's  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed? 
Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler 
OverCambyses'  host  the  desert  spread  [prey? 

Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sea-waves'  sway 
RoU'd  over  Pharaoh  and  his  thousan<h,~ 

why. 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they? 

And  you,  ye  men !  Romans  who  dare  not  die. 
Sons  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those  who  o'erthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where 
yet  lie 

The  dead  whose  tomb  Oblivion  never  knev, 
Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopylae? 
Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 

Of  an  invader?  is  it  they,  or  ye. 

That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  nnbti. 
And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage 
free? 

Why,  Nature's  self  detains  the  victor's  car. 
And  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 
Could  be  so;  but  alone  she  will  not  war. 

Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth 
In  a  soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  meni^ 
Not  so  with  those  whose  souls  are  little  wordi;{ 

For  them  no  fortress  can  avail, — the  den  ' 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its  stii^ 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  who 

The  hearts  of  those  within  are  quivering. 
Are  ye  not  brave  ?   Yes,  yet  the  Ausonian  soS 
llath   hearts,   and   hands,  and  anns,  ao4 
hosts  to  bring 

Against  Oppression;  but  how  vain  the  toil. 
While  still  Division  sows  the  seeds  of  woe 
And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  rei^K  thi 
spoil. 


•  See  *' Sacco  di  Roma,"  generally  attributed  l»G«o> 
dardiiu.    There  h  anodteri^written  ty  a  Jaoopo  J^ 
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Oh!  my  own  beauteous  land!  so  long  laid  low. 
So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children's  hopes, 
When  there  is  but  required  a  single  blow 

To  break  the  chain,  yet — ^yet  the  Avenger  stops, 
And  Doubt  and  Discord  step  *twixt  thine 
and  thee, 


And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with 
thee  copes; 
What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free, 

And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light? 

To  make  the  Alps  impassable;  and  we, 
Her  sons,  may  do  this  with  one  deed — Unite. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 


F&OM  out  the  mass  of  never-dying  ill,  [Sword, 
The  Plague,  the  Prince,  the  Stranger,  and  the 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 

And  flow  again,  I  cannot  all  record 
That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye :  the  earth 
And  ocean  written  o'er  would  not  afford 

Space  for  the  annal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth; 
Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  is  graven. 
There  where  the  farthest  suns  and  stars  have 
birth. 

Spread  like  a  banner  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 
The  bloody  scroll  of  our  millennial  wrongs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is  driven 

.\t&wart  the  sound  of  archangelic  songs. 
And  Italy,  the  martyr'd  nation's  gore, 
Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  belongs 

Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore: 
Like  to  a  harp-string  stricken  by  the  wind, 
The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o'er 

rhe  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  Mind. 
Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
Earth's  dust  by  immortality  refined    [scoff, 

To  sense  and  suffering,  though  the  vain  may 
And  tyrants  threat,  and  meeker  victims  bow 
Before  the  storm  because  its  breath  is  rough, 

To  thee,  my  country!  whom  before,  as  now, 
I  loved  and  love,  devote  the  mournful  lyre 
And  melancholy  gift  high  powers  allow 

To  read  the  future;  and  if  now  my  fire 
Is  not  as  once  it  shone  o'er  thee,  forgive! 
I  but  foretell  thy  fortunes — then  expire; 

Think  not  that  I  would  look  on  them  and  live. 
A  spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak, 
And  for  my  guerdon  grants  not  to  survive; 

^ly  heart  shall  be  pour'd  over  thee  and  break : 
Yet  for  a  moment,  ere  I  must  resume 
TTiy  sable  web  of  sorrow,  let  me  take 

>ver  the  gleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom 
A  softer  glimpse;  some  stars  shine  through 

thy  night, 
And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb 

^eans  sculptured  Beauty,  which  Death  cannot 
blight; 
And  from  thine  ashes  boundless  spirits  rise 
To  give  thee  honor  and  the  earth  delight; 

rhy  soil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  the  wise. 


The  gay,  the  le^rn'd,  the  generous,  and  the 
Native  to  thee  as  summer  to  thy  skies,  [brave, 

Conquerors   on  foreign  shores,  and   the   far 
wave,* 
Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  take  thei- 

name;f 
For  thee  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save, 

And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fame, 
A  noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee — 
Shall  they  be  glorious,and  thou  still  the  same  ? 

Oh  I  more  than  these  illustrious  far  shall  be 
The  being— ^and  even  yet  he  may  be  born — 
The  mortal  saviour  who  shall  set  thee  free, 

And  see  thy  dis^dem,  so  changed  and  worn 
By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replaced; 
And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  morn. 

Thy  moral  mom,  too  long  with  clouds  defaced. 
And  noxious  vapors  from  Avernus  risen, 
Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  de- 
based 

By  servitude,  and  have  the  mind  in  prison. 
Yet  through  this  centuried  eclipse  of  woe 
Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  earth  shall 

Poets  shall  follow  in  the  path  I  show,  [listen; 
And  make  it  broader:  the  same  brilliant  sky 
Which  cheers  the  birds  to  song  shall  bid 
them  glow, 

And  raise  their  notes  as  natural  and  high; 
Tuneful  shall  be  their  numbers;   they  shall 
Many  of  love,  and  some  of  liberty,       [sing 

But  few  shall  soar  upon  that  eagle's  wing, 
And  look  in  the  sun's  face  with  eagle's  gaze, 
All  free  and  fearless  as  the  feather'd  king, 

But  fly  more  near  the  earth;  how  many  a  phrase 
Sublime  shall  lavish'd  be  on  some  small 
In  all  the  prodigality  of  praise!         [prince 

And  language,  eloquently  false,  evince 

The  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  like  beauty, 
Too  oft  forgets  its  own  self- reverence. 

And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a  duty. 
He  who  once  enters  in  a  tyrant's  hall^ 


*  Alexander  of  Plamia,  Spinola,  Pcscara,  Eugene  ot 
Savoy  Montecucco. 

t  Columbus,  Americus  Vespucius,  Sebastian  Cabot. 

X  A  verse  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  with  which 
Pompey  took  leave  of  Cornelia  on  entering  the  boat  in 
whtcn  he  was  slain. 
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As  guest  is  slave,  his  thoughts  become  a 
booty, 
And  the  first  day  which  sees  the  chains  enthral 

A  captive,  sees  his  half  of  manhood  gone* — 

The  soul's  emasculation  saddens  all 
His  spirit;  thus  the  Bard  too  near  the  throne 

Quails    from    his    inspiration,    bound    to 
please^ — 

How  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alone ! 
To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  his  sovereign's  ease 

And  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 

Aught  save  his  eulogy,  ahd  find,  and  seize, 
Or  force,  or  forge  fit  argument  of  song! 

Thus  trammell'd,  thus  condemn'd  to  Flat- 
tery's trebles. 

He  toils  through'  all,  still  trembling  to  be 

wrong:  [rebels, 

For  fear  some  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly 

Should  rise  up  in  high  treason  to  his  brain. 

He  sings  as  the  Athenian  spoke,with  pebbles 
In  's  mouth,  lest  truth  should  stammer  through 
his  strain. 

But  out  of  the  long  file  of  sonneteers 

There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain , 

And  he,  their  prince,  shall  rank  among  my 

peers,t 

And  love  shall  be  his  torment;  but  his  gnef 

Shall  make  an  immortality  of  tears. 
And  Italy  shall  hail  him  as  the  Chief 

Of  Poet-lovers,  and  his  higher  song 

Of  Freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  green  a 
But  in  a  farther  age  shall  rise  along        [leaf. 

The  banks  of  Po  two  greater  still  than  he; 

The  world  which  smiled  on  him  shall  do 
them  wrong 
Till  they  are  ashes,  and  repose  with  me. 

The  first  will  make  an  epoch  of  his  lyre, 

And  fill  the  earth  with  feats  of  chivalry: 
His  fancy  like  a  rainbow,  and  his  fire. 

Like   that  of  Heaven,  immortal,  and  his 
thought 

Borne  onward  with  a  wing  that  cannot  tire : 
Pleasure  shall,  like  a  butterfly  new  caught, 

Flutter  her  lovely  pinions  o'er  his  theme, 

And  Art  itself  seem  into  Nature  wrought 
By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dream. — 

The  second,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood. 

Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerusalem; 
He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms,and  Christian  blood 

Shed  where  Christ  bled   for  man;  and  his 
high  harp 

Shall,  by  the  willow  over  Jordan's  flood. 
Revive  a  song  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 

Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 

And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 


*  The  verse  and  sentiment  are  taken  from  Homer. 
t  Petrarch. 


Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  until 

wave  [Cross 

The  red-cross  banners  where  the  first  red 

Was  crimson'd  from  his  veins  who  died  to 

Shall  be  his  sacred  argument;  the  loss  [save. 
Of  years,  of  favor,  freedom,  even  of  fame 
Contested  for  a  time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 

Of  courts  would  slide  o'er  his  forgotten  name» 
And  call  captivity  a  kindness,  meant 
To  shield  him  from  insanity  or  shame. 

Such  shall  be  his  meet  guerdon !  who  was  sent 
To  be  Christ's  Laureate — they  reward  him 

well! 
Florence  dooms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 

Ferrara  him  a  pittance  and  a  cell. 

Harder  to  bear,  and  less  deserved,  for  I 
Had  stung  the  factions   which  I  strove  to 
quell; 

But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a  lover's  eye 
Will  look  on  earth,  and  heaven,  and  who 

will  deign 
To  embalm  with  his  celestial  flattery. 

As  poor  a  thing  as  e'er  was  spawn'd  to  reign. 
What  will  he  do  to  merit  such  a  doom?  , 
Perhaps  he'll  l&ve^ — and  is  not  love  in  vain 

Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb? 
Yet  it  will  be  so — he  and  his  compeer. 
The  Bard  of  Chivalry,  will  both  consume 

In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a  year, 
And,  dying  in  despondency,  bequeath 
To  the  kind  world;  which  scarce  will  yield 

A  heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe  [a  tear. 
With  the  wealth  of  a  genuine  poet's  soul, 
And  to  their  country  a  redoubled  wreath, 

Unmatch'd  by  time;  not  Hellas  can  unroU 
Through  her  olympiads  two  such  names, 

though  one 
Of  hers  be  mighty, — and  is  this  the  whole 

Of  such  men's  destiny  beneath  the  sun? 
Must  all   the   finer  thoughts,  the  thrflling 
sense,  [run, 

The  electric  blood  with  which  their  arteries 

Their  body's  self  turn'd  soul  with  the  intense 
Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  fancy  of 
That  which  should  be,  to  such  a  recompense 

Conduct?  shall  their  bright  plumage  on  the 
rough 
Storm  be  still  scatter'd?  Yes,  and  it  must  be. 
For,  form'd  of  far  too  penetrable  stuff, 

These  birds  of  Paradise  but  long  to  flee 
Back  to  their  native  mansion,  soon  they  6n<l 
Earth's   mist   with  their  pure  pinions  not 

And  die  or  are  degraded;  for  the  mind    (agrcc^ 
Succumbs  to  long  infection,  and  despair. 
And  vulture  passions  flying  close  behittd* 

Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear;  {itOQf^ 
And  when  at  length  the  winged  1       " 
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Then  is  the  prey-bird*s  triumph,  then  they 

share  [swoop. 

The  spoil,  o'erpower'd  at  length  by  one  fell 

Yet  some  have  been  untouch'd,  who  leam'd 

to  bear,  [dro9p, 

Some  whom  no  power  could  ever  force  to 

Who  could  resist  themselves  even,   hardest 

carel 

And  task  most  hopeless;  but  some  such  have 

been, 
And  if  my  name  amongst  the  number  were, 
That  destiny  austere,  and  yet  serene, 


Were  prouder  than  more  dazzling  fame  un- 

,bless'd. 
The  Alp's  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 
Than  the  volcano's  fierce  eiiiptive  crest. 
Whose  splendor  from  the  black  abyss  is 
Hung,  [burning  breast 

While  the  scorch'd  mountain,  from  whose 
A  temporary  torturihg  flame  is  wrung, 
Shines  for  a  night  of  terror,  then  repels 
Its  fire   back  to  the  hell   from  whence   it 
sprung. 
The  hell  which  in  its  entrails  ever  dwells. 


CANTO    THE    FOURTH. 


Many  are  poets  who  have  never  penn'd 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best : 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would 
not  lend  [press'd 

Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings;  they  com- 
Thegod  within  them,  andrejoin'd  the  stars 
Unlaurell'd  upon  earth,  but  far  more  blessM 

Than  those  who  are  degraded  by  the  jars 
Oif  passion,  and  their  frailties  link'd  to  fame. 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  of  scars. 

Many  are  poets  but  without  the  name. 
For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 
From  overfeeling  good  or  ill;  and  aim 

At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate. 
And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men. 
Bestowing  fire  from  heaven,  and  then,  too 
late. 

Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain. 
And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower, 
Who,  having  lavished  his  high  gift  in  vain, 

Lies  chained  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  sea-shore? 
So  be  it:  we  can  bear. — But  thus  all  they 
Whose  intellect  is  an  overmastering  power 

Which  still  recoils  from  its  encumbering  clay 
Or  lightens  it  to  spirit,  whatsoe'er 
The  form  which  their  creations  may  essay. 

Are  bards;  the  kindled  marble's  bust  may  wear 
More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow  [bear; 
Than  aught  less  than  the  Homeric  page  may 

One  noble  stroke  with  a  whole  life  may  glow. 
Or  deify  the  canvas  till  it  shine 
With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  below. 

That  they  who  kneel  to  idols  so  divine  [there 
Break  no  commandment,  for  high  heaven  is 
Transfused,  transfigurated :  and  the  line 

Of  poesy,  which  peoples  but  the  air  [fleeted. 
With  thought  and  beings  of  our  thought  re 
Can  do  no  more :  then  let  the  artist  share 

The  palm,  he  shares  the  peril,  and  dejected 
Faints  o'er  the  labor  unapproved — Alas  I 


Despair  and  Genius  are  too  oft  connected. 

Within  the  ages  which  before  me  pass 
Art  shall  resume  and  equal  even  the  sway 
Which  with  Apelles  ai>d  old  Phidias 

She  held  in  Hellas'  unforgotten  day. 
Ye  shall  be  taught  by  Jkuin  to  revive 
The  Grecian  forms  at  least fromtl|eir<decay. 

And  Roman  souls  at  lasjt  again  shall  Kve 
In  Roman  works  wrought  by  Italian  hands. 
And  temples,loftier  than  the  old  temples,give 

New  wonders  to  the  world;  and  ^hile  still 
stands 
The  austere  Pantheon,into  heavei  shall  soar 
A  dome,  its  image,  while  th«  base  expands* 

Into  a  fane  surpassing  all  before. 

Such  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  in :  ne'er 
Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a  door 

As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair 
And  lay  their  sins  at  this  huge  gate  of  heaven. 
And  the  bold  Architect  unto  whose  care 

The  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  be  given. 
Whom  all  hearts  shall  acknowledge  as  their 
Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven  [lord, 

His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew,  at  whose  wordf 
Israel  left  Egypt,  stop  the  waves  in  stone. 


♦  The  Cupola  of  St.  Peter's, 
t  The  statue  of  Moses  on  the  moniunent  of  Julius  II. 
SONETrO 
Di  Giovanni  BatiiHa  Zappi, 
Chi  h.  costui,  che  in  dura  pietra  scolto, 
Sede  ekante;  e  le  piji  illustre,  e  conte 
Opre  deU'  arte  awanza,  e  ha  vive,  e  pronte 
Le  labbia  si,  che  le  parole  ascolto  \ 
Quest'  e  Mosi  ;  ben  me  '1  diceva  0  folto 
Onor  del  mento,  e  '1  d(^)pio  raggio  in  fironte. 
Quest'  k.  Mosi,  quando  scendeadel  monte, 
E  gran  pane  del  Nume  avea  nel  volto. 
Tal  era  allor,  che  le  sonanti,  e  vaste 
Acque  ei  aospese  a  se  d'  intomo,  e  tale 
Qusmdo  il  mar  chiuse,  e  ne  f^  tomba  altrui. 
£  voi  sue  turbe  un  no  vitelb  alxaste  t 
Alzata  aveste  imaffo  a  questa  q^uale  I 
Ch'  era  men  £illo  P  adorar  cosm. 
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Or  hues  of  Hell  be  by  his  pencil  pour*d 

Over  the  danin'd  before  the  Judgment-throne,* 
Such  as  I  saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see, 
Or  lanes  be  built  of  grandeur  yet  unknown, 

The  stream  of  his  great  thoughts  shall  spring 
from  me,t  [realms 

The   Ghibeiline,  who   traversed   the  three 
Which  form  the  empire  of  eternity. 

Amidst  the  clash  of  swords,  and  clang  of  helms. 
The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 
Shall   be   the  Age   of  Beauty,  and   while 

Calamity  the  nations  with  distress,     [whelms 
The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 
A  Cedar  towering  o'er  the  Wilderness, 

Lovely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes. 
Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognized  afar. 
Wafting  its  native  incense  through  the  skies. 

Sovereigns'  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of  war, 
Wean'd  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and 

gaze 
On  canvas  or  on  stone;  and  they  who  mar 

All  beauty  upon  earth,  compeli'd  to  praise, 
Shall  feel  the  power  of  that   which   they 

deitroy-j 
And  Art's  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 

To  tyra$fit<i  who  but  take  her  for  a  toy, 
Emblems  and  monuments,  and  prostitute 
Her  charms  to  pontiffs  proud,^  who  but  em- 

The  man  of  genius  aa  the  meanest  brute  [ploy 
To  bearia  burthen,  and  to  serve  a  need. 
To  sell  his  labors,  itnd  his  soul  to  boot. 

Who  toils  for  nations  may  be  poor  indeed. 
But  free;  who  sweats  for  monarchsis  no  more 
Than  the   gilt  chamberlain,  who,  clothed 
and  fee'd. 

Stands  sleek  and  slavish,  bowing  at  his  door. 
Oh,  Power  that  rulest  and  inspirest!  how 
Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  power 

Is  likest  thine  in  heaven  in  outward  show, 
Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine. 
Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow. 

And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are  thine? 
And  how  is  it  that  they,  the  sons  of  fame, 
Whose  inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 

From  high,  they  whom  the  nations  oftest  name. 
Must  pass  their  days  in  penury  or  pain, 
Or  step  to  grandeur  through  the  paths  of 
shame, 

And  wear  a  deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain? 
Or  if  their  destiny  be  bom  aloof 


*  The  Lut  Judgment.  In  the  Siatine  Chapel. 

t  I  have  read  somewhere  (if  I  do  not  err,  for  I  cannot 
recollect  where),  that  Dante  was  to  great  a  fikvorite  of 
Michael  Angek>'ft.  that  he  had  designed  the  whole  of  the 
Divina  Commedia:  but  that  the  volume  containing 
these  studies  was  lost  by  sea. 

I  See  the  treatment  of  Michael  Angelo  by  Julius  II., 
and  his  neglect  by  Leo  X. 


From  lowliness,  or  tempted  thence  in  vain* 

In  their  own  souls  sustain  a  harder  proof, 
The  inner  war  of  passions  deep  and  fierce? 
Florence!  when  thy  harsh  sentence  razed 
my  roof, 

I  loved  thee,  but  the  vengeance  of  my  verse. 
The  hate  of  injuries  which  every  year 
Makes  greater,  and  accumulates  my  curse, 

Shall  live,  outliving  all  thou  boldest  dear. 
Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedom,  and  even 
The  most  infernal  of  all  evils  here,      \thatf 

The  sway  of  petty  tyrants  in  *a  state; 
For  such  sway  is  not  limited  to  kings. 
And  demagogues  yield  to  them  but  in  date. 

As  swept  off  sooner;  in  all  deadly  things. 
Which  make  men  hate  themselves,  and  one 
another,  [springs 

In    discord,    cowardice,    cruelty,  all    that 

From  Death  the  Sin-bom's  incest  with  his  moth- 
In  rank  oppression  in  its  rudest  shape,  fer. 
The  faction  Chief  is  but  the  Sultan's  brother. 

And  the  worst  despot's  far  less  human  ape : 
Florence !  when  this  lone  spirit,  which  so  long 
Yearn'd,  as  the  captive  toiling  at  escape. 

To  fly  back  to  thee  in  despite  of  wrong. 
An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners,    [strong. 
Who  has  the  whole  world  for  a  dungeon 

Seas,  mountains,  and  the  horizon's  verge  for 

bars,  (earth. 

Which  shut  him  from  the  sole  small  spot  of 

Where — whatsoe'er  his  fate — he  still  were 

hers,  [birth — 

His  country's,  and  might  die  where  he  had 
Florence!  when  this  lone  spirit  shall  return 
To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  my  worth. 

And  seek  to  honor  with  an  empty  um 
The  ashes  thou  shalt  ne'er  obtain — Alas! 
"  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  my  people?"* 
Stern 

Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  they  pass 
The  limits  of  man's  common  malice,  for 
All  that  a  citizen  could  be,  I  was; 

Raised  by  thy  will,  all  thine  in  peace  or  war. 
And  for  this  thou  hast  warr*d  with  me — *Tii 
1  may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bar    [done : 

Built  up  between  us,  and  will  die  alone. 
Beholding  with  the  dark  eye  of  a  seer 
The  evil  days  to  gifted  souls  foreshown. 

Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  not  hear. 
As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  come 
When  truth  shall  strike  their  eyes  through 
many  a  tear, 

And  make  them  own  the  Prophet  in  his  tomb. 


*  ••  E  scrisse  pill  volte  non  solamenie  a  1 
diudiut  del  rcggimento  ma  ancora  al  popol«,  e  iotni 
r  altre  una  Epistola  aaai  luoga  che  comincia  :  **  PtfmtB 
mi,  quid  /tci  Ubi  r—Vita  di  D^nU  urUtm  dm 
JUomirdo  ArHin^, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Trb  MoKsnte  Masgiore,  of  the  first  canto  of  which  this  tnuisUtion  is  offered,  divides  with  the  Orlando  In- 
namorato  the  honor  of  hAvins  formed  and  suggested  ihe  style  and  story  of  Ariosto.  The  great  defects  of  Boiardo 
were  his  treating  too  seriotnly  the  narratives  of  chivalry,  and  his  harsh  stvle.  Ariosto,  in  liis  continuation,  bv  a 
jw&aous  mixture  of  the  gaiety  of  Puld,  has  avoided  die  one;  and  Bemi,  m  his  reformation  of  Boiardo's  poem,  has 
corrected  the  other.  Pmci  may  be  considered  as  the  precursor  and  model  of  Bemi  altogether,  ns  he  has  partly 
been  to  Ariosto,  however  inferior  to  both  his  copyists.  He  is  no  less  the  founder  of  a  new  style  'of  poetry  very 
htcly  sprung  up  in  England.  I  allude  to  that  of  the  ingenious  Whtsdecraft.  The  serious  poems  on  Roncesvalles 
m  toe  same  language,  and  morp  particularly  the  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Merivalc.  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same 
source.  It  has  never  yet  been  decided  entirely  whether  Puld's  intention  was  or  was  not  to  deride  the  religion 
which  is  one  of  his  favorite  topics.  It  appears  to  me,  that  such  an  intention  would  have  been  no  less  haaardous 
to  the  poet  than  to  the  priest,  particularly  in  that  age  and  country;  and  the  permission  topublish  the  poem,  and 
its  reception  among  the  classics  of  Italy,  prove  that  it  neither  was  nor  is  so  interpreted.  Tnat  he  intended  to  rid- 
icule the  nwHunticufe,  and  suffered  hii  imagination  to  play  with  the  simple  dullness  of  his  converted  giant,  seems 
evident  enough;  but  surely  it  were  as  unjust  to  accuse  him  of  irrcU^n  on  this  account,  as  to  denounce  Fielding 
for  hii  Parson  Adams,  Barnabas,  Thwackum,  Supple,  and  the  Ordmary  in  Jonathan  Wild.— or  Scou,  for  the  ex- 
quiate  use  of  his  Covenanters  in  the  "  Tales  of  Bly  Landlord."  ^ 

In  the  following  translation  I  have  used  the  Koerty  of  the  original  with  the  proper  names:  as  Pulci  uses  Gan, 
Ganellon,  or  Ganelione;  Carlo,  Carlomagno,  or  Carloraano;  Rondel,  or  Rondello.  &c..  as  it  suits  his  conven- 
ience: so  has  the  translator.  In  other  re^>ects  the  version  is  faithful  to  the  best  of  the  translator's  abilitj  m  com- 
bining his  interpretation  of  the  one  language  with  the  not  very  easy  taslt  of  reducing  it  to  the  same  versincation  in 
the  other.  The  reader,  on  comparing  it  with  the  or^nal,  is  reauested  to  remember  that  the  antiquated  language 
of  Puld,  however  pure,  b  not  easy  to  the  generality  of  Italians  tnemselves,  from  its  great  mixture  of  Tuscan  prov- 
erbs; and  he  may  therefore  be  more  bdtdgent  to  the  present  attempt.  How  far  the  translator  has  sucfeeded, 
and  whether  or  no  he  shall  continue  the  work,  are  questions  which  the  public  will  decide.  He  was  induced  to 
make  the  experiiAent  pardy  by  his  love  for,  and  pautial  intercourse  with,  the  Italian  language,  of  whicH  it  is  so 
easy  to  acqmre  a  s%ht  knowledge,  and  with  which  it  is  so  nearly  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  become  accurately 
conversant  The  Italian  lai^uage  is  like  a  capricious  beauty,  who  accords  her  smiles  to  all.  her  fitvors  to  few, 
and  sometimes  least  to  those  who  nave  Courted  her  longest.  The  translator  wished  also  to  present  in  an  Englisfa 
dress  a  part  at  least  of  a  poem  never  yet  rendered  into  a  northern  language;  at  the  same  time  diat  it  has  been  the 
original  of  some  of  the  most  cd^mued  productions  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  of  those  recent  experiments 
in  poetry  in  England  which  have  been  already  mentfoned. 


CANTO    THE   FIRST. 


In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  next  God : 

God  was  the  Word,  the  Word  no  less  was  he : 
This  was  in  the  beginning,  to  my  mode     [be : 

Of  thinking,  and  without  Him  nought  could 
Therefore,  just  Lord  1  from  out  thy  high  abode. 

Benign  and  pious,  bid  an  angel  flee. 
One  only,  to  be  my  companion,  who  [through. 
Shall    help    my    famous,    worthy,  old  song 

ir. 
And  thou,  oh  Virgin!  daughter,  mother,  bride 

Of  the  same  Lord,  who  gave  to  you  each  key 
Of  heaven,  and  hell,  and  everything  beside, 

The  day  thy  Gabriel  said  "All  hail!"  to  thee. 
Since  to  thy  servants  pity's  ne'er  denied, 

With  flowing  rhymes,  a  pleasant  style  and 
Be  to  my  verses  then  benignly  kind,  [free. 
And  to  the  end  illuminate  my  mind. 


III. 


'Twas  in  the  season  when  sad  Philomel 
Weeps  with  her  sister,  who  remembers  and 

Deplores  the  ancient  woes  which  both  befell. 
And  makes  the  nymphs  enamor'd,to  the  hand 

Of  Phaeton  by  Phoebus  loved  so  well 

His  car  (but  temper'd  by  his  sire's  command) 

Was  given,  and  on  the  horizon's  verge  just  now 

Appeared,  so  that  Tithonus  scratch'd  his  brow : 

When  I  prepared  my  bark  first  to  obey. 
As  it  should  still  obey,  the  helm,  my  mind. 

And  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  and  this  my  lay 
Of  Charles  the  Emperor,  whom  you  will  find 

By  several  pens  already  praised;  but  they 
Who  to  diffuse  his  glory  were  inclined. 

For  all  that  I  can  see  in  prose  or  verse,    [worse. 

Have   understood  Charles  badly,  and  wrote 
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Were  there,  exciting  too  much  gladness  in 
The  son  of  Pepin : — when  his  knights  came 

hither. 
He  groan*d  with  joy  to  see  them  all  together. 

XI. 

But  watchful  Fortune,  lurking,  takes  good  heed 
Ever  some  bar  'gainst  our  intents  to  bring. 

While  Charles  reposed  him  thus,  in  word  and 

deed,  [thing; 

Orlando  ruled   court,  Charles,  and  every- 

Curst  Gan,  with  envy  bursting,  had  such  need 
To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles  the 

One  day  he  openly  began  to  say,  [lung 

<*  Orlando  must  we  always  then  obey? 

XII. 

**  A  thousand  times  Tve  been  about  to  say, 
Orlando  too  presumptuously  goes  on ; 

Here  are  we,  counts,  kings,  dukes,  to  own  thy 
Hamo,  and  Otho,  Ogier,  Solomon,    sway, 

E^Lch  have  to  honor  thee  and  to  obey; 
But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throne, 

Which  we  won't  suffer,  but  are  quite  decided 

By  such  a  boy  to  be  no  longer  guided. 


And  even  at  Aspramont  thou  didst  begin 

To  let  him  know  he  was  a  gallant  knight. 
And  by  the  fount  did  much  the  day  to  win; 

But  I  know  who  that  day  had  won  the  fight 
If  it  had  not  for  good  Gherardo  been; 

The  victory  was  Almonte's  else;  his  sight 
He  kept  upon  the  standard,  and  the  laurels 
In  fact  and  fairness  are  his  earning,  Charles. 

xnr. 
« If  thou  rememberest  being  in  Gascony, 

When  there  advanced  the  nations  out  ol 
Spain, 
The  Cnristian  cause  had  suffered  shamefully. 

Had  not  his  valor  driven  them  back  again. 
Best  speak  the  truth  when  there's  a  reason  why : 

Know  then,  oh  Emperor!  that  all  complain : 
As  for  myself,  I  shall  rq>ass  the  moaats 
O'er  which  I  cross 'd  with  two  and  sixty  Counts. 

XV. 

«  Tis  fit  thy  grandeur  should  dispense  relief 
So  that  each  here  may  have  his  proper  part. 

For  the  whole  court  is  more  or  less  in  giiefx 
Perhaps  thou  deem'st  this  lad  a  Mars  in 
heart?" 

Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  briel^ 
As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sat  apart: 

Displeased  he  was  with  Gan  because  he  saidit^ 

But  much  more  still  that  Charles  should  gir* 
him  credit. 


V. 

Leonardo  Aretino  said  already. 

That  if,  like  Pepin,  Charles  had  had  a  writer 
Of  genius  quick,  and  diligently  steady, 

No  hero  would  in  history  look  brighter; 
He  in  the  cabinet  being  always  ready. 

And  in  the  field  a  most  victorious  fighter. 
Who  for  the  Church  and  Christian  faith  had 

wrought, 
Certes,  far  more  than  yet  is  said  or  thought. 

VI. 

You  still  may  see  at  Saint  Liberatore, 
The  abbey,  no  great  way  from  Manopell, 

Erected  in  the  Abruzzi  to  his  glory, 

Because  of  the  great  battle  in  which  fell 

A  Pagan  king,  according  to  the  story, 

And  felon  people  whom  Charles  sent  to  hell: 

And  there  are  bones  so  many,  and  so  many. 

Near  them  Giusaffa's  would  seem  few,  if  any. 


But  the  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  don't  prize 
His  virtues  as  I  wish  to  see  them;  thou, 

Florence,  by  his  great  bounty  don't  arise. 
And  hast,  and  may  have,  if  thou  wilt  allow, 

AH  proper  customs  and  true  courtesies :  [now, 
Whate'er  thou  hast  acquired  from  then  till 

With  knightly  courage,  treasure,  or  the  lance. 

Is  sprung  from  out  the  noble  blood  of  France. 

vin. 
Twelve  Paladins  had  Charles  in  court,  of  whom 

The  wisest  and  most  famous  was  Orlando; 
Him  traitor  Gan  conducted  to  the  tomb 

In  Roncesvalles,  as  the  villain  plann'd  too. 

While  the  horn  rang  so  loud,  and  knell'd  the 

doom  [can  do: 

Of  their  sad  rout,  though  he  did  all  knight 
And  Dante  in  his  comedy  hath  given 
To  him  a  happy  seat  with  Charles  in  heaven, 

IX. 

Twas  Christmas-day;  in  Paris  all  his  court 
Charles  held :  the  chief,  I  say,  Orlando  was, 

The  Dane;  Astolfo  there  too  did  resort. 
Also  Ansuigi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 

In  festival  and  in  triumphant  sport,      [cause; 
The  muchrenown'd  St.  Dennis  being  the 

Angiolin  of  Bayonne,  and  Oliver, 

And  gentle  BeUnghieri  too  came  there: 

X. 

Avolio,  and  Arino,  and  Othone 

Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 

Wise  Hamo,  and  the  ancient  Salamone, 
Walter  of  Lion's  Mount  and  Baldovin, 

Who  was  the  son  of  the  sad  Ganellont, 
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XVI. 

And  with  the  sword  he  would  have  murder'd 

But  OHyct  thrust  in  between  the  pair,  [Gan, 
And  from  his  hand  extracted  Durlindan, 

And  thus  at  length  they  separated  were. 
Orlando,  angry  too  with  Carloman, 

Wanted  but  little  to  have  slain  him  there; 
Then  forth  alone  from  Paris  went  the  chief, 
And  burst  and  maddenM  with  disdain  and 
grief. 

XVII. 
From  Ermellina,  consort  of  the  Dane, 

He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  Rondell, 
And  on  towards  Brara  prick'd  him  o'er  the 
plain; 

And  when  she  saw  him  coming,  Aldabelle 
Stretched  forth  her  arms  to  clasp  her  lord  again : 

Orlando,  in  whose  brain  all  was  not  well. 
As  "  Welcome,  my  Orlando,  home,"  she  said. 
Raised  up  his  sword  to  smite  her  on  the  head, 

xvui. 
Like  him  a  fury  counsels;  his  revenge 

On  Gan  in  that  rash  act  he  seem'd  to  take. 
Which  Aldabella  thought  extremely  strange; 

But  soon  Orlando  found  himself  awake; 
And  his  spouse  took  his  bridle  on  this  change. 

And  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,and  spake 
Of  everything  which  pass'd  without  demur. 
And  then  reposed  himself  some  days  with  her. 

XIX. 

Then  full  of  wrath  departed  from  the  place. 
And  far  as  pagan  countries  roamM  astray. 

And  while  he  rode,  yet  still  at  every  pace 
The  traitor  Gan  remembered  by  the  way; 

And  wandering  on  in  error  a  long  space. 
An  abbey  which  in  a  lone  desert  lay, 

"Midst  glens  obscure,  and  distant  lands,  he 
found,  [bound. 

Which  form'd  the  Christian's  and  the  pagan's 

XX. 

The  abbot  was  call'd  Clermont,  and  by  blood 
Descended  from  Anglante:  under  cover 

Of  a  great  mountain's  brow  the  abbey  stood. 
But  certain  savage  gjiants  look'd  him  over; 

One  Passamont  was  foremost  of  the  brood. 
And  Alabaster  and  Morgante  hover 

Second  and  third,  with  certain  slings,  and 

In  daily  jeopardy  the  place  below.        [throw 

XXL 

The  monks  could  pass  the  convent  gate  no 
more. 

Nor  leave  their  cells  for  water  or  for  wood; 
Orlando  knock'd,  but  none  would  ope,  before 

Unto  the  prior  it  at  length  seem'd  good; 


Enter'd,  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 

Him  who  was  bom  of  Mary's  holiest  blood. 
And  was  baptized  a  Christian ;  and  then  show'd 
How  to  the  abbey  he  had  found  his  road. 

xxu. 
Said  the  abbot,  **  You  are  welcome;  what  is 
mine 

We  give  you  freely,  since  that  you  believe 
With  us  in  Mary  Mother's  Son  divine; 

And  that  you  may  not,  cavalier,  conceive 
The  cause  of  our  delay  to  let  you  in 

To  be  rusticity,  you  shall  receive 
The  reason  why  our  gate  was  barr*d  to  you: 
Thus  those  who  in  suspicion  live  must  do. 

XXIII. 

*«  When  hither  to  inhabit  first  we  came 
These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  are  ob- 
scure. 

As  you  perceive,  yet  without  fear  or  blame 
They  seem'd  to  promise  an  asylum  sure: 

From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 
Twas  fit  our  quiet  dwelling  to  secure  > 

But  now,  if  here   we'd   stay,  we  needs  must 
guard 

Against  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  ward. 

XXIV. 

**  These  make  us  stand,  in  fact,  upon  the  watch ; 

For  late  there  have  appear'd  three  giants 
rough : 
What  nation  or  what  kingdom  bore  the  batch 

I  know  not,  but  they  are  all  of  savage  stuff; 

When  force  and  malice  with  some   genius 

match,  [enough : 

You  know  they   can   do  all — we  are  not 
And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 
I  know  not  what  to  do,  till  matters  change. 

XXV. 

"  Our  ancient  &thers,  living  the  desert  in. 
For  just  and  holy  works  were  duly  fed; 

Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  'tis  certain 
That  manna  was  rain'd  down  from  heaven 
instead; 

But  here  'tis  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in 
Our  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  shower'd 
down  for  bread. 

From  off  yon  mountain  daily  raining  faster. 

And  flung  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster. 

XXVI. 

«  The  third,  Morgante,  's  savagest  by  ftir:  he 
Plucks  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar  trees,  and 
oaks. 

And  flings  them,  our  community  to  bury; 
And  all  that  I  can  do  but  more  orovokes. 
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While  thus  they  parley  in  the  cemetery, 

A  stone  from  one  of  their  gigantic  strokes. 
Which  nearly  cmsh'd  Rondell,  came  tumb- 
ling over. 
So  that  he  took  a  long  leap  under  cover. 

XXVII. 

*'  For    God's    sake,  cavalier,  come   in  with 
speed; 

The  manna's  £ftlling  now,"  the  abbot  cried. 
<*  This  fellow  does  not  wish  my  horse  should 

Dear  abbot,"  Roland  unto  him  replied. [feed, 
**  Of  restiveness  he'd  cure  him  had  he  need; 

That  stone  seems  with  good  will  and  aim 
applied." 
The  holy  father  said,  **  I  don't  deceive; 
They'll  one  day  fling  the  mountain,  I  believe." 

XXVIII. 
Orlando  bade  them  take  care  of  Rondello, 

And  also  made  a  breakfast  of  his  own : 
"  Abbot,"  he  said, «« I  want  to  find  that  fellow 

Who  flung  at  my  good  horse  yon  corner- 
stone," [shallow; 
Said  the  abbot,  «  Let  not  my  advice  seem 

As  to  a  brother  dear  I  speak  alone; 
I  would  dissuade  you,  baron,  from  this  strife. 
As  knowing  sure  that  you  will  lose  your  life. 

XXIX. 

«*  That  Passamont  has  in  his  hand  three  darts — 
Such  slings,  clubs,  ballast-stones,  that  yield 
you  must: 

You  know  that  giants  have  much  stouter  hearts 
Than  us,  with  reason,  in  proportion  just: 

If  go  you  will,  guard  well  against  their  arts. 
For  these  are  very  barbarous  and  robust." 

Orlando  answer'd,  "  This  I'll  see,  be  sure. 

And  walk  the  wild  on  foot  to  be  secure." 


The  abbot  sign'd  the  great  cross  on  bis  front, 
**  Then  go  you  with  God's  benison  and 
mine:" 

Orlando,  after  he  had  scaled  the  mount. 
As  the  abbot  had  directed,  kept  the  line 

Right  to  the  usual  haunt  of  Passamont; 
Who,  seeing  him  alone  in  this  design, 

Survey'd  him  (ore  and  aft  with  eyes  observant. 

Then  ask'd  him,  **  If  he  wish'd  to  stay  as  ser- 
vant?" 

XXXI. 

And  promised  him  an  office  of  great  ease. 

But  said  Orlando,  *<  Saracen  insane! 
I  come  to  kill  you,  if  it  shall  so  please 

God,  not  to  serve  as  footboy  m  your  train; 

You  with  his  monks  so  oft  have  bn^e  the 

peace- 


Vile  dog!  'tis  past  his  patience  to  sustain." 
The  giant  ran  to  fetch  his  arms,  quite  furioos. 
When  he  received  an  answer  so  injurious. 

XXXII. 

And  being  retom'd  to  where  Orlando  stood, 
Who  had  not  moved  him  from  the  spot,  and 
swinging  [rode, 

The  cord,  he  hurl'd  a  stone  with  strength  so 
As  show'd  a  sample  of  his  skill  in  slinging; 

It  roll'd  on  Count  Orlando's  helmet  good 
And  head,  and  set  both  head  and  helmet 
ringing, 

So  that  he  swoon'd  with  pain  as  if  he  died, 

But  more  than  dead,  he  seem'd  so  stupefied. 

XXXIII. 

Then  Passamont,  who  thought  him  slain  out- 
right. 

Said,  '*  I  will  go,  and  while  he  lies  along. 
Disarm  me :  why  such  craven  did  I  fight?" 

But  Christ  his  servants  ne'er  abandons  long, 
Especially  Orlando,  such  a  knight. 

As  to  desert  would  almost  be  a  wrong. 
While  the  giant  goes  to  put  off  his  defences, 
Orlando  has  recall'd  his  force  and  senses: 

xxxrv. 
And  loud  he  shouted,   "  Giant,  where  dost 
go?  [outlaid: 

Thou  thought'st  me  doubtless  for  the  bier 
To  the  right  about — without  wings  thon'rt  too 
slow 

To  fly  my  vengeance — currish  renegade! 
Twas  but  by  treachery  thou  laid'st  me  low." 

The  giant  his  astonishment  betray'd. 
And  tum'd  about,  and  stopp'd  his  jo«meyon, 
And  then  he  stoop'd  to  pick  up  a  great  stone 

XXXV. 

Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand; [schemed: 
To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he 

Cortana  clave  the  skull  like  a  true  brand* 
And  pagan  Passamont  died  unredeem'd. 

Yet  harsh  and  haughty,  as  he  lay  he  bann'd. 
And  most  devouUy  Macon  still  blasphemed; 

But  while   his   crude,  rude   blasphemies  he 
heard, 

Orlando  thank'd  the  Father  and  the  Word,— 

XXXVI. 

Saying,  <*  What  grace  to  me  thou'st  this  day 
given! 
And  I  to  thee,  O  Lord !  am  ever  bound. 
I  know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  from  heavco» 

Since  by  the  giant  I  was  fairly  down'd. 
All  things  by  thee  are  measured  just  and  even; 
Our  power  without  thine  aid  would  bmc^ 
be  found. 
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I  pray  thee  take  heed  of  ine,  till  I  can 
At  least  return  once  more  to  Carloman." 

xxxvn. 
And  having  said  this  much,  he  went  his  way 

And  AMaster  he  found  out  below. 
Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  lay 

To  root  from  out  a  bank  a  rock  or  two. 
Orlando,  when  he  reached  him,  loud  'gan  say, 

**  How  think*st  thou,  glutton,  such  a  stone 
to  throw  ?" 
When  Alabaster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring. 
He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling, 

XXXVIll. 
And  hurl'd  a  fragment  of  a  size  so  large. 

That  if  it  had  in  fact  fulfiUM  its  mission. 
And  Roland  not  availed  him  of  his  targe, 
There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  phy- 
sician. 
Orlando  set  himself  in  turn  to  charge, 

And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  incision 
With  all  his  sword.     The  lout  fell;  but  over- 
thrown, he 
However  by  no  means  forgot  Macone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  had  a  palace  in  his  mode,     [earth. 
Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and 

And  stretchM  himself  at  ease  in  this  abode. 
And  shut  himself  at  night  within  his  berth, 

Orlando  knock'd,  and  knock'd  again,  to  goad 
The  giant  from  his  sl^p,  and  be  came  forth. 

The  door  to  open,  like  a  crazy  thing. 

For  a  rough  dream  had  shook  him  slumbering. 

XL. 

He  thought  that  a  6erce  serpent  had  attacked 
And  Mahomet  he  calPd ;  but  Mahomet  [him ; 

Is  noching  worth,  and  not  an  instant  back'd 
But  praying  blessed  Jesu,  he  was  set  [him; 

At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  rack'd  him; 
And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret — 

''  Who  knocks  here?''  grumbling  all  the  while, 
said  he. 

"  That,"  said  Orlando, «« you  will  quickly  see: 

XLI. 

'*  I  come  to  preach  to  you,  as  to  your  brothers, 
Sent  by  the  miserable  monks--repentance; 
For  Providence  divine,  in  you  and  others. 
Condemns  the  evil  done  my  new  acquaint- 
I  ance.  [another's : 

\  Tis   writ    on   high — your   wrong   must   pay 
I      From  heaven  itself  is  issued  out  this  sentence. 
Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a  pilaster 
\  left  your  Passamont  and  Alabaster." 

XLU. 

Morgante  said,  *'  Oh,  gentle  cavalier! 
Now  by  thy  God  say  me  no  villainy; 


The  favor  of  your  name  I  fain  would  hear. 
And  if  a  Christian,  speak  for  courtesy." 

Replied  Orlando,  «« So  much  to  your  ear 
I  by  my  faith  disclose  contentedly; 

Christ  I  adore,  who  is  the  genuine  Lord, 

And,  if  you  please,  by  you  may  be  adored.* 

XLUI. 

The  Saracen  rejoin'd  in  humble  tone, 
"  I  have  had  an  extraordinary  vision; 

A  savage  serpeiA  fell  on  me  alone. 
And  Macon  would  not  pity  my  condition; 

Hence  to  thy  God,  who  for  ye  did  atone 
Upon  the  cross,  prcferr'd  I  my  petition; 

His  timely  succor  set  me  safe  and  free, 

And  I  a  Christian  am  disposed  to  be." 

XLIV. 

Orlando  answer'd,  "  Baron  ju^t  and  pious. 
If  this  good  wish  your  heart  can  really  move 

To  the  true  God,  you  will  not  then  deny  us 
Eternal  honor,  you  will  go  above, 

And,  if  you  please,  as  friends  we  will  ally  us, 
And  I  will  love  you  with  a  perfect  love. 

Your  idols  are  vain  liars,  full  of  fraud : 

The  only  true  God  is  the  Christians'  God. 

XLV. 

«*  The  Lord  descended  to  the  virgin  breast 
Of  Mary  Motfier,  sinless  and  divine; 

If  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer  blest. 
Without  whom  neither  sun  nor  star  can  shine. 

Abjure  bad  Macon's  false  and  felon  test. 
Your  renegado  god,  and  worship  mine, — 

Baptize  yourselfwith  zeal,  since  you  repent." 

To  which  Morgante  answer'd,  <*  I'm  content." 

XLVI. 
And  then  Orlando  to  embrace  him  flew, 

And  made  much  of  his  convert,  as  he  cried, 
*«  To  the  abbey  I  will  gladly  marshal  you." 

To  whom  Morgante,.**  Let  us  go,"  replied; 
**  I  to  the  friars  have  for  peace  to  sue."  [pride. 

Which   thing  Orlando  heard  with  inward 
Saying,  **  My  brother,  so  devout  and  good. 
Ask  the  abbot  pardon,  as  I  wish  you  would: 

XLVII. 
**  Since  God  has  granted  your  illumination. 

Accepting  you  in  mercy  for  his  own, 
Humility  should  be  your  first  oblation." 

Morgante  said,  **  For  goodness'  sake,  make 

known—  [station, 

Since  that  your  God  is   to   be   mine — ^your 

And  let  your  name  in  verity  be  shown; 
Then  will  I  everything  at  your  command  do." 
On  which  the  other  said,  be  was  Orlando. 

XLVIII. 

<*Then,"  quoth  the  giant,  *«  blessed  be  Jesu 
A  thousand  times  with  gratitude  and  praise! 
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Oft,  perfect  baron !  have  I  heard  of  you 
Through  all  the  dififerent  periods  of  my  days; 

And,  as  I  said,  to  be  your  vassal  too 
I  wish,  for  your  great  gallantry  always." 

Thus  reasoning,  they  continued  much  to  say, 

And  onwards  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 

XLDC. 

And  by  the  way  about  the  grants  dead 
Orlando  with  Morgante  reasoned:  *«  Be, 

For  their  decease,  1  pray  you,  comforted; 
And,  since  it  is  God's  pleasure,  pardon  me; 

A  thousand  wrongs  unto  the  monks  they  bred, 
And  our  true  Scripture  soundeth  openly. 

Good  is  rewarded  and  chastised  the  ill, 

Which  the  Lord  never  faileth  to  fulfil : 


'<  Because  his  love  of  justice  unto  all 

Is  such,  he  wills  his  judgment  should  devour 

All  who  have  sin,  however  great  or  small; 
But  good  he  well  remembers  to  restore. 

Nor  without  justice  holy  could  we  call 
Him,  whom  1  now  require  you  to  adore. 

All  men  must  make  his  will  their  wishes  sway, 

And  quickly  and  spontaneously  obey. 

LI. 

"And  here  our  doctors  are  of  one  accord. 
Coming  on  this  point  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion—  [the  Lord 

That  in  their  thoughts  who  praise  in  heaven 
If  pitv  e*er  was  guilty  of  intrusion 

For  their  unfortunate  relations  stored 

In  hell  below,  and  damn'd  in  great  con- 
fusion,— 

Their  happiness  would  be  reduced  to  nought, 

Md  thus  unjust  the  Almighty's  self  be  thought. 

LU. 

•'  But  they  in  Christ  have  firmest  hope,  and  all 

Which  seems  to  him,  to  them  too  must  ap- 
pear 
Well  done;  nor  could  it  otherwise  befall: 

He  never  can  in  any  purpose  err. 
If  sire  or  mother  suffer  endless  thrall. 

They  don't  disturb  themselves  for  him  or  her : 
What  pleases  God  to  them  must  joy  inspire: — 
Such  is  the  observance  of  the  eternal  choir." 

Lni. 
•-A  word  unto  the  wise,"  Morgante  said, 

*•  Is  wont  to  be  enough,  and  you  shall  sec 
How  much  I  grieve  about  my  brethren  dead; 

And  if  the  will  of  God  seem  good  to  me. 
Just,  as  you  tell  me,  'tis  in  heaven  obey*d, — 

Ashes  to  ashes, — merry  let  us  be! 
I  will  cut  off  the  hands  from  both  their  trunks, 
And  carry  them  unto  the  holy  monks. 


LIV. 

So  that  all  persons  may  be  sure  and  certain 

That  they  are  dead  and  have  no  further  fear 
To  wander  solitary  this  desert  in. 

And  that  they  may  perceive  my  spirit  clear 

By  the  Lord's  grace,  who  hath  withdrawn  the 

curtain  fpear." 

Of  darkness,  making  his  bright  realm  ap- 
He  cut  his  brethren's  hands  off  at  these  words, 
And  left  them  to  the  savage  beasts  and  birds. 

LV. 
Then  to  the  abbey  they  went  on  together. 

Where  waited  them  the  abbot  in  great  doubt. 
The  monks,  who  knew  not  yet  the  fact,  ran 
thither 

To  their  superior,  all  in  breathless  rout. 
Saying  with  tremor,  **  Please  to  tell  us  whether 

You  wish  to  have  this  person  in  or  out?" 
The  abbot,  looking  through  upon  the  giant. 
Too  greatly  fear'd,  at  first,  to  oe  compliant. 

LVI. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  thus  agitated. 

Said  quickly,'<Abbot,  be  thou  of  good  cheer; 

He  Christ  believes,  as  Christian  must  be  rated, 
And  hath  renounced  his  Macon  false;"  which 
here 

Morgante  with  the  hands  corroborated, 

A  proof  of  both  the  giants'  fate  quite  dear: 

Thence,   with   due    thanks,  the  abbot   God 
adored. 

Saying, «  Thou  hast  contented  me,  oh  Lord!" 


He  gazed;  Morgante's  height  he  calculated. 
And  more  than  once  contemplated  his  sixe; 

And  then  he  said,  **  Oh  giant  celebrated! 
Know,  that  no  more  my  wonder  will  arise. 

How  you  could  tear  and  fling  the  trees  you  late 

did,  [cyc^ 

When  I  behold  your   form  with  my  own 

You  now  a  true  and  perfect  friend  will  show 

Yourself  to  Christ,  as  once  you  were  a  foe. 

Lvm. 

«  And  one  of  our  apostles,  Saul  once  named. 
Long  persecuted  sore  the  fhith  of  Christ, 

Till,  one  day,  by  the  Spirit  being  inflamed, 
<  Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  thus?*  said 
Christ; 

And  then  from  his  offence  he  was  reclaim^ 
And  went  forever  after  preaching  Chrii^ 

And  of  the  faith  became  a  trump,  whose 
ing 

O'er  the  whole  earth  is  echoing  and 
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LIX. 

"So,  my  Morgante,  you  may  do  likewise: 

He  who  repents — thus  writes  the  Evangel- 
Occasions  more  rejoicing  in  the  skies     [ist — 

Than  ninety-nine  of  the  celestial  list. 
You  may  be  sure,  should  each  desire  arise    r 
With  just  zeal  for  the  Lord,  that  you*ll  exist 
Among  the  happy  saints  forevermore; 
But  you  were  lost  and  damn'd  to  hell  before!'' 

LX. 

And  thus  great  honor  to  Morgante  paid 
The  abbot:  many  days  they  did  repose. 

One  day,  as  with  Orlando  they  both  strayM, 
And  saunter'd  here  and  there,  where'er  they 
chose. 

The  abbot  show'd  a  chamber,  where  array'd 
Much  armor  was,  and  hung  up  certain  bows ; 

And  one  of  these  Morgante  for  a  whim 

Girt  on,  though  useless,  he  believed,  to  him. 


There  being  a  want  of  water  in  the  place, 
Orlando,  like  a  worthy  brother,  said, 

*<  Morgante,  I  could  wish  you  in  this  case 
To  go  for  water."     "  You  shall  be  obey'd 

In  all  commands,"  was  the  reply,  ''straight- 
ways." 
Upon  his  shoulder  a  great  tub  he  laid. 

And  went  out  on  his  way  unto  a  fountain,  [ain. 

Where  he  was  wont  to  drink  below  themount- 

LXU. 
Arrived  there,  a  prodigious  noise  he  hears. 
Which  suddenly  along  the  forest  spread ; 
Whereat  from  out  his  quiver  he  prepares 

An  arrow  for  his  bow,  and  lifts  his  head; 
And  lo!  a  monstrous  herd  of  swine  appears, 
And  onward  rushes  with  tempestuous  tread, 
.And  to  the  fountain's  brink  precisely  pours; 
So  that  the  giant's  join'd  by  all  the  boars. 

LXIII.  ^ 

Morgante  at  a  venture  shot  an  arrow. 

Which  pierced  a  pig  precisely  in  the  ear. 
And  pass'd  unto  the  other  side  quite  thorough; 

So  that  the  boar,  defunct,  lay  tripp'd  up  near, 
Another,  to  revenge  his  fellow  farrow. 

Against  the  giant  rush'd  in  fierce  career. 
And  reach'd  the  passage  with  so  swift  a  foot, 
Morgante  was  not  now  in  time  to  shoot. 

LXIV. 

Perceiving  that  the  pig  was  on  him  close. 
He  gave  him  such  a  punch  upon  the  head,* 


*  "Qi  detta  fat  sn  la  tetu  un  gran  punxone."    It  k 


As  floor'd  him  so  that  he  no  more  arose, 
Smashing  the  very  bone;  and  he  fell  dead 

Next  to  the  other.     Having  seen  such  blows, 
The  other  pigs  along  the  valley  fled; 

Morgante  on  his  neck  the  bucket  took. 

Full  from  the  spring,  which  neither  swerved 
nor  shook. 

LXV. 

The  ton  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were 
The  hogs  on  t'other,  and  he  brush'd  apace 

On  to  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near. 
Nor  spilt  one  drop  of  water  in  his  race. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appear      [vase. 
With  the  dead  boars,  and  with  that  brimful 

Marvell'd  to  see  his  strength  so  very  great; 

So  did  the  abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 

LXVI. 

The  monks,  who  saw  the  water  fresh  and  good. 

Rejoiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  the 
All  animals  are  glad  at  sight  of  food :  [pork; — 

They  lay  their  breviaries  to  sleep,  and  work 
With  greedy  pleasure,  and  in  such  a  mood. 

That  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneath  their  fork. 
Of  rankness  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear, 
For  all  the  fasts  are  now  left  in  arrear. 

LXvn. 
As  though  they  wish'd  to  burst  at  once,  they 
ate;  [been 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  bones  had 
In  water,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  and  cat, 

Perceiving  that  they  all  were  pick'd  too  clean. 
The  abbot,  who  to  all  did  honor  great, 

A  few  days  after  this  convivial  scene. 
Gave  to  Morgante  a  fine  horse,  well  train'd. 
Which  he  long  time  had  for  himself  maintain'd. 

LXVIU. 

The  horse  Morgante  to  a  meadow  led. 
To  gallop,  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof. 

Thinking  that  he  a  back  of  iron  had. 
Or  to  skim  eggs  unbroke  was  light  enough; 

But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell  dead, 
And  burst,  while  cold  on  earth  lay  head  and 
hoof. 

Morgante  said,  **  Get  up,  thou  sulky  cur!" 

And  still  continued  pricking  with  the  spur. 

LXIX. 

But  finally  he  thought  fit  to  dismount. 
And  said,  « I  am  as  light  as  any  feather, 

And   he   has   burst; — to   this  what  say  you, 
Count?" 
Oflando  answer'd,**Like  a  ship's  mast  rather 
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You  seem  to  me,  and  with  the  truck  for  front : 

Let  him  go!  Fortune  wills  that  we  together 

Should  march,  but  you  on  foot,  Morgante. 

still."  '  s        » 

To  which  the  giant  answered,  «« So  I  will. 

LXX. 

«*  When  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  will  see 
How  I  approve  my  courage  in  the  fight." 

Orlando  said,  "  I  really  think  you»ll  be. 
If  it  should  prove  God's  will,a  goodly  knight; 

Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me. 
But  never  mind  your  horse,  though  out  of 
sight 

Twere  best  to  carry-  him  into  some  wood. 

If  but  the  means  or  way  I  understood." 

LXXI. 

The  giant  said,  «« Then  carry  him  I  will. 
Since  that  to  carry  me  he  was  so  slack 

To  render,  as  the  gods  do,  good  for  ill; 
But  lend  a  hand  to  place  him  on  my  back. 

Orlando  answer'd,  "  If  my  counsel  still 


May  weigh,  Morgante,  do  not  undertake 
To  lift  or  carry  this  dead  courser,  who, 
As  you  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  you. 

LXXII. 

"  Take  care  he  don't  revenge  himself,  though 
As  Nessus  did  of  old  beyond  all  cure,  [dead, 

I  don't  know  if  the  fact  you've  heard  or  read; 
But  he  will  make  you  burst,  you  may  be 
sure." 

**  But  help  him  on  my  back,"  Morgante  said, 
*  'And  you  shall  see  what  weight  I  can  endore. 

In  place,  my  gentle  Roland,  of  this  palfrey. 

With  all  the  bells,  I'd  carry  yonder  belfry." 

LXXIII. 

The  abbot  said,  «« The  steeple  may  do  well. 
But,  for  the  bells,  you've  broken  them,  I 
wot." 

Morgante  answer'd,  «<  Let  them  pay  in  hell 
The  penalty  who  lie  dead  in  yon  grot;" 

And  hoisting  up  the  horse  from  where  he  fell, 
He  said, "  Now  look  if  I  the  gout  have  got, 

Orlando,  in  the  legs— or  if  I  have  force;" — 

And  then  he  made  two  gambols  with  the  horse. 

LXX  IV. 

Morgante  was  like  any  mountain  framed; 

So  if  he  did  this  'tis  no  prodigy;  r 
But  secretly  himself  Orlando  blamed. 

Because  he  was  one  of  his  family; 
And  tearing  that  he  might  be  hurt  or  maim'd, 

Once  more  he  bade  him  lay  hfs  burden  by: 
"  Put  down  nor  bear  him  further  the  desert  in." 
Morgante  said,  "  I'll  carry  him  for  certain." 


LXXV. 

He  did;  and  stow'd  him  in  some  nook  away, 
And  to  the  abbey  they  retum'd  with  speed. 

Orlando  said,  <'  Why  longer  do  we  stay? 
Morgante,  here  is  nought  to  do  indeed." 

The  abbot  by  the  hand  he  took  one  day. 
And  said,  with  great  respect,  be  had  agreed 

To  leave  his  reverence;  but  for  this  decisigfo 

He  wish'd  to  have  his  pardon  and  permission. 

LXXVI. 

The  honors  they  continued  to  receive 

Perhaps  exceeded  what  his  merits  claim*d: 

He  said,  « I  mean,  and  quickly,  to  retrieve 
The  lost  days  of  time  past,  which  may  be 
blamed; 

Some  days  ago  I  should  have  ask'd  your  leave. 
Kind  father,  bUt  I  really  was  ashamed. 

And  know  not  how  to  show  my  sentiment 

So  much  I  see  you  with  our  stay  content. 

LXXVII. 

"  But  in  my  heart  I  bear  through  every  clime 
The  abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude — 

So  much  I  love  you  in  so  short  k  time :  [good 
For  me,  from  heaven  reward  you  with  all 

The  God  so  true,  the  eternal  Loitl  sublime! 
Whose  kingdom  at  the  last  hath  open  stood. 

Meantifaie  we  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing. 

And  recommend  us  to  your  prayers  with  press- 
ing." 

LXXVIII. 

Now  when  the  abbot  Count  Orlando  heard. 
His  heart  grew  soft  with  inner  tenderness. 
Such  fervor  in  his  bosom  bred  each  word; 

And,  «« Cavalier,"  he  said,  *'  if  I  have  less 

Courteous  and  kind  to  your  great  worth  ap- 

pear'd. 

Than  fits  me  for  such  gentle  blood  to  express,. 

I  know  I  have  done  too  little  in  this  case; 

But  blame  our  ignorance,  and  this  poor  place. 

""  LXXIX. 

«  We  can  indeed  but  honor  you  with  masses. 
And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  pater-nos- 

Hot  suppers,  dinners  (fitting  other  places  [ters. 
In  verity  much  rather  than  the  cloisters); 

But  such  a  love  for  you  my  heart  embraces. 
For  thousand  virtues  which  your  bosom  fos- 

That  wheresoe'er  you  go  I  too  shall  be,  [ters. 

And,  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  with  me. 

LXXX. 

This  may  involve  a  seeming  contradicdoo; 

But  you  I  know  are  sage,  and  feel,  and  taste, 
And  understand  my  speech  with  full  conviction. 

For  vour  just  pious  deeds  may  you  be  graced 
With  the  Lord's  great  reward  and  benedictiOi^ 
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By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste : 
To  his  high  mercy  is  our  freedom  due. 
For  which  we  render  thanks  to  him  and  you. 

LXXXI. 

"  Yon  saved  at  once  our  life  and  soul :  such  fear 
The  giants  caused  us,  that  the  way  ¥ras  lost 

By  which  we  could  pursue  a  fit  career 
In  search  of  Jesus  and  the  saintly  host; 

And  your  departure  breeds  such  sorrow  here, 
That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost; 

But  months  and  years  you  would  not  stay  in 
sloth, 

Nor  arc  you  formM  to  wear  our  sober  cloth; 

LXXXII. 

**  But  to  bear  arms,  and  wield  the  lance;  in 
deed. 

With  these  as  much  is  done  as  with  this  cowl ; 
In  proof  of  which  the  Scriptures  you  may  read 

This  giant  up  to  heaven  may  bear  his  soul 
By  your  compassion :  now  in  peace  proceed. 

Your  state  and  name  I  seek  not  to  unroll; 
But,  if  I'm  askM,  this  answer  shall  be  given. 
That  here  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  heaven. 

LXXXIII. 

**  If  you  want  armor  or  aught  else,  go  in. 
Look  o'er  the  wardrobe,  and  tak6  what  you 
choose. 

And  cover  with  it  o'er  this  giant's  skin." 
Orlando  answer'd,  «*  If  there  should  lie  loose 

Some  armor,  ere  our  journey  we  begin,   [use, 
Which  might  be  turn'd  to  my  companion's 


The  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  me." 

The  abbot  said  to  him,  '<  Come  in  and  see." 


And  in  a  certain  closet,  where  the  wall 
Was  cover'd  with  old  armor  like  a  crust. 

The  abbot  said  to  them,  **  I  give  you  all." 
Morgante  rummaged  piecemeal  from  the  dust 

The  whole,  which,  save  one  cuirass,  was  too 
small, 
And  that  too  had  the  mail  inlaid  with  rust. 

They  wonder'd  how  it  fitted  him  exactly. 

Which  ne'er  has  suited  others  so  compactly. 

LXXXV. 

Twas  an  immeasurable  giant's,  who 
By  the  great  Milo  of  Agrante  fell 

Before  the  abbey  many  years  ago. 

The  story  on  the  wall  was  figured  well; 

In  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe. 
Who  long  had  waged  a  war  implacable : 

Precisely  as  the  war  occurr'd  they  drew  him, 

And  there  was  Milo  as  he  overthrew  him. 

LXXXVI. 

Seeing  this  nistory,  Count  Orlando  said 
In  his  heart,  "  Oh  God,  who  in  the  sky 

Know'st  all  things!  how  was  Milo  hither  led? 
Who  caused  the  giant  in  this  place  to  die?" 

And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read. 
So  that  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  dry,— 

As  I  will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story. 

From  evil  keep  you  the  high  King  of  glory! 
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FROM   THE  INFERNO   OF   DANTE. 


CANTO  THE  FIFTH. 


*«The  land  where  I  was  bom  sits  by  the  seas,t 
Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Po  descends, 
With  all  his  followers,  in  search  of  peace. 

Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  aj^;>rehends, 


^Franccaca,  daughter  of  Guido,  Lord  of  Ravenna, 
was  given  by  her  fethcr  in  marriage  to  Landotto,  Lord 
of  fumini,  a  man  hideously  deformed.  Afraid  oi  dis- 
gnstins  hit  bride,  Laodotto  resolved  to  be  married  by 
proxy;  and  sent  as  his  representative  his  brother  Paolo, 
who  was  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  cava- 
Ker  in  Italy.  He  cnsBged  the  bride's  affections,  and 
thev  were  both  put  to  death,  afterwards,  by  the  enraged 
hoHKUid.  The  &ther  of  the  unhappy  lady  was  the 
friena  and  protector  of  IHuite. 


Seized  him  for  the  fair  person  which  was  ta*en 
From  me,  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  offends. 

Love,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  again 
Remits,  seized  me  with  wish  to  please,  so 

strong, 
That,  as  thou  seest,  yet,  yet  it  doth  remain. 

Love  to  one  death  conducted  us  along, 

But  Caini*  waits  for  him  o  xx  life  who  ended :" 
These   were    the   accents  utter*d    by    her 
tongue. — 

Smce  I  first  listenM  to  these  souls  offended. 


*  The  place  where  the  souh^o(fratricid«s  suffer. 
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1  bow*d  my  visage,  and  so  kept  it  till — 
«« What  think'st  thou?"  said  the  bard;  when 
I  unbended, 

And  recommenced:  "  Alas!  unto  such  ill 
How  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  strong 

ecstasies, 
Led  these  their  evil  fortune  to  fulfil!" 

And  then  I  tum'd  unto  their  side  my  eyes, 
And  said,  "  Francesca,  thy  sad  destinies 
Have  made  me  sorrow  till  the  tears  arise. 

But  tell  me,  in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs, 
By  what  and  how  thy  love  to  passion  rose. 
So  as  his  dim  desires  to  recognize?" 

Then  she  to  me :  "  The  greatest  of  all  woes 
Is  to  remind  us  of  our  happy  days 
In  misery,  and  that  thy  teacher  knows. 

But  if  to  learn  our  passion's  first  root  preys 
Upon  thy  spirit  with  such  sympathy, 


MANFRED. 


[act  I. 


I  will  do  even  as  he  who  weeps  and  says. 
We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nigh. 

Of  Lancilot,  how  love  enchaln'd  him  too. 

We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspiciously. 
But  oft  our  eyes  met,  and  our  cheeks  in  hae 

All  o'er  discolor'd  by  that  reading  were; 

But  one  point  only  wholly  us  o'ei^rew; 
When  we  read  the  longrsigh'd- for  smile  of  her. 

To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such  devoted  lover, 

He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne'er 
Kiss'd  my  mouth,  trembling  in  the  act  all 
over: 

Accursed  was  the  book  and  he  who  wrote! 

That  day  no  further  leaf  we  did  uncover." — 
While  thus  one  spirit  told  us  "of  their  lot. 

The  other  wept,  so  that  with  pity's  thralls 

I  swoon 'd,  as  if  by  death  I  had  been  smote» 
And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  falls. 


DRAMAS. 


MANFRED : 

A  DRAMATIC  POEM. 

1817. 

"  There  are  more  diingB  fat  heaven  end  eard>,  Heratfa^ 
Ulan  are  dreamt  of  m  your  phfloeofriiy.*' 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Manfred. 

Chamois  Hunter. 

Abbot  of  St.  Maurice. 

Manuel. 

Herman. 


Witch  of  the  Alps. 

Arimanes. 

Nemesis. 

The  Destinies. 

Spirits,  etc. 


The  scene  of  the  Drama  is  amongst  the  Higher  Alps — partly  in  the  Castle  of  Matt" 
fred,  and  partly  in  the  Mountains, 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Manfred  alone. — Scene,  a  Gothic 

Gallery. —  Time,  Midnight, 

Man,    The  lamp  must  be  replenish*d,  but 
even  then 
It  will  not  born  w  long  as  I  must  watch : 
My  slumbers — ii  I  slumber — are  not  sleep. 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought, 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not:  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  cloee 


To  look  within;  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 
But  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  3ie  ¥rise; 
Sorrow  is  knowledge :  they  who  know  the  mosT 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth. 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  worlds 
I  have  essayM,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself—  * 
But  they  avail  not:  I  havegdone  nien  food* 
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And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men — 
Bijit  this  avail'd  not:  I  have  had  my  foes. 
And  none  have  baffied,many  fallen  before  me — 
But  this  availed  not: — Good,  or  evil,  life. 
Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings. 
Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands. 
Since  that  all-nameless  hour.  I  have  no  dread. 
And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear, 
Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or 

wishes. 
Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth. — 
Now  to  my  task. — ' 

Mysterious  Agency! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe  1 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light — 
Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence — ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts. 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  caves  familiar  things — 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm  [appear I 
Which   gives  me   power    upon    you — Rise! 

[A  pause. 
They  come  not  yet. — Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  you — by  this  sign. 
Which  makes  you  tremble — by  the  claims  of 

him 
Who  is  undying, — Risel  appear! — ^Appear! 

[A  pause. 
If  it  be  so, — Spirits  of  earth  and  air. 
Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me :  by  a  power. 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell. 
Which  had  its  birth-place  in  a  star  condemned. 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demolish'd  world, 
A  wandering  hell  in  the  eternal  space! 
By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul. 
The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 
I  do  compel  ye  to  my  WilK — ^Appear! 

[A  star  is  seen  at  the  darker  end  of  the  gallery  : 
U  is  stcUionary  :  and  a  voice  is  heard  singing. 

FuLST  Spirit. 

Mortal  1  to  thy  bidding  bow*d, 
From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud. 
Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds, 
And  the  summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  the  azxue  and  vermilion, 
Which  b  mix'd  for  my  pavilion; 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden, 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden; 
To  thine  adjuration  bow'd, 
Mortal — be  thy  wish  avow'dl 

Voice  of  the  Second  Spirit. 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains: 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 


With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  oraced, 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand; 
But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 
Must  pause  for  my  command. 
■  The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day; 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass. 

Or  with  its  ice  delay. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavem'd  base — 
And  what  with  me  wouldst  Thou  f 

Voice  of  the  Third  Spirit. 
In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters. 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger. 
And  the  sea-snake  hath  life. 
Where  the  Mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells; 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells: 
O'er  my  calm  Hall  of  Cond 

The  deep  echo  roll'd — 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 
Thy  wishes  unfold! 

Fourth  Spirit. 
Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 

Lies  pillow'd  on  fire. 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 

Rise  boilingly  higher; 
Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth. 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth; 
I  have  quitted  my  birthplace. 

Thy  bidding  to  bide — 

Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me. 

Thy  will  be  my  guide! 

Fifth  Spirit. 
I  am  the  rider  of  the  wind. 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm; 
The  hurricane  I  lefl  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm; 
To  speed  to  thee  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast; 
The  fleet  I  met  sail'd  well,  and  yet 

'Twill  sink  ere  night  be  past. 

Sixth  Spirit. 
My  (^welling  is  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  light? 

Seventh  Spirit. 
The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  bv  me: 
lOOgle 
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It  was  a  world  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  e*er  revolved  round  sun  in  air; 
Its  course  was  free  and  regular. 
Space  bosom 'd  not  a  lovelier  star. 
The  hour  arrived — and  it  became 
A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 
A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse, 
The  menace  of  the  universe; 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force, 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 
A  bright  deformity  on  high. 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky! 
And  thou!  beneath  its  influence  born — 
Thou  worm !  whom  I  obey  and  scorn — 
Forced  by  a  power  (which  is  not  thine, 
And  lent  thee  but  to  nuike  thee  mine) 
For  this  brief  moment  to  descend, 
Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend 
And  parley  with  a  thing  like  thee —  £me? 
What  wouldst  thou.  Child  of  Clay  !  with 

The  Seven  Spirits. 

Earth,  ocean,  air,  night,  moimtains,  winds, 
thy  star, 

A/e  at  thy  beck  and  bidding.  Child  of  Clay ! 
Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are— [say? 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortals-— 

Man,  Forgetfulness — 

First  Spirit,  Of  what— of  whom — and  why  ? 

M(m,  Of  that  which  is  within  me:  read  it 
Ye  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it.     [there; — 

Spirit.  We  can  but  give  thee  that  which 
we  possess: 
Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O^erearth,  the  whole,  or  portion,  or  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominators :  each  and  all. 
These  shall  be  thine. 

Man.  Oblivion,  self-oblivion — 

Can  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Ye  offer  so  profusely  what  I  ask? 

Spirit.  It  is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill; 
But — thou  may'st  die. 

Man.  Will  death  bestow  it  on  me? 

Spirit.  We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget! 
We  are  eternal;  and  to  us  the  past 
Is,  as  the  future,  present.   Art  thou  answer'd? 

Man.     Ye  mock  me — but  the  power  which 
brought  ye  here  [will! 

Hath  made  you  mine.    Slaves,  scoff  not  at  my 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  spark. 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright. 
Pervading,  and  far-darting  as  your  own. 
And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop'd 

in  clay! 
Answer,  or  I  will  teach  ye  what  I  am. 


Spirit.  We  answer  as  we  answerM;  ourrc- 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words.  [ply 

Man.  Why  say  ye  so? 

Spirit.  If,  as  thou  say'st,  thine  essence  be 
as  ours. 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death  hath  not^ht  to  do  with  us. 

Man.  I  then  have  call'd  ye  from  your  realms 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me.     [in  vain; 

Spirit.  Say; 

What  we  possess  we  offer; *it  is  thine: 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  uS,  ask  again — 
Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length 
of  days —  [days? 

Man.  Accursed!    what  have  I  to  do  with 
They  are  too  long  already.     Hence — ^begone! 

Spirit,  Yet  pause:  being here,onr will  would 
do  thee  service; 
Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  dune 
eyes?  [we  part— 

Man.  No,  none:  yet  stay — one  moment,  ere 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.     I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds. 
As  music  on  the  waters;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star; 
But  nothing  more.     Approach  me  as  ye  are, 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustomed  forms. 

Spirit,  We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  clc* 
ments 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle: 
But  choose  a  form — in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man,  I  have  no  choice;  there  is  no  fonn 
on  earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.    Let  him. 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting — Cornel 

Seventh  Spirit  {appearing  in  th<  shape  of  a 
beautiful  female  figure).  Behold! 

Man.  O  God!  if  it  be  thus,  and  tkw 

Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy.  I  will  clai^p  thee. 

And  we  again  will  be \ThefigurevamsJUs, 

My  heart  is  crush'd. 
[Man FRED /fl^j  senseless, 

A  voice  is  heard  in  the  Ineantation  which 
follows. 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave. 
And  the  glow-worm  m  the  grass. 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave. 
And  the  wisp  on  the  morass; 

When  the  fallen  stars  are  shooting. 

And  the  answer^  owls  are  hooting. 

And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hyi, 
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Sball  my  soul  b<  upon  thine. 
With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Yet  thy  spirit  sliall  not  sleep; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish, 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish; 

By  a  power  to  Uiee  unknown. 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone: 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud, 

Thou  art  gathered  in  a  cloud: 

And  forever  shalt  thou  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Thongh  thou  seest  me  npt  pass  by, 

Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 

As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen. 

Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been; 

And  when  in  that  secret  dread  ^ 

Thou  hast  tum'd  around  thy  head, 

Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 

As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 

And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 

Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 

And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse; 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare: 
III  the  wind  there  is  a  verse 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice; 
And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  sky; 
And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun. 
Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 
An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill; 
From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 
The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring; 
From  thy  own  smile  I  snatch'd  the  snake, 
For  there  it  coil'd  as  in  a  brake; 
From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 
Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefest  harm: 
In  proving  every  poison  known, 
I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile, 

By  thy  unfathom'd  gulfs  of  g^ile. 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye. 

By  thy  shut  soul's  hypocrisy; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 

Which  pass'd  for  human  thine  own  heart; 

By  thy  delight  in  others*  pain, 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee,  and  compel 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell! 

And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial 
Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial 


Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die. 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear: 

Lo!  the  spell  now  works  around  thee. 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee; 

0*er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  been  passM — now  wither! 

SCENE  II. 

751^  Mountain  of  thejungfrau .—  Time,  Morn- 
ing.    Manfred  alone  upon  the  Ctiffs. 

Man*  The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon 

me— 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me— 
The  remedy  I  reck'd  of  tortured  me: 
I  lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid. 
It  hath  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 
The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulfd  in  darkness. 
It  is  not  of  my  search. — My  Mother  Earth, 
And  thou,  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye 

Mountains, 
Why  are  ye  beautiful?    I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe. 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — thou  shin*st  not  on  my  heart. 
And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizziness  of  distance;  when  a  leap, 
A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
To  rest  forever — wherefore  do  I  pause? 
I  feel  the  impulse — ^yet  I  do  not  plunge; 
I  see  the  peril — yet  do  ^ot  recede; 
And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm : 
There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds. 
And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live; 
If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 
This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
My  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 
To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself— 
The  last  infirmity  of  evil.     Ay, 
Thou  winged  and  cloud -cleaving  minister, 

[An  eagle  passes. 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven,  [be 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me — I  should 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets:  thou  art 

gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 
With  a  pervading  vision. — Beautiful ! 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world ! 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself! 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we 
,Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
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To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  aegradation  and  of  pride, 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will, 
Till  our  mortality  predominates,  [selves. 

And  men  arc — what  they  name  not  to  them- 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.  Hark  I  the  note, 
\The  shepherd* s pipe  in  the  distance  is  heard. 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed — 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable — pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering 

herd: 

My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes — Oh,  that  I 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound,      [were 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment — bom  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me! 

Enter  from  below  a  Chamois  Hunter. 

Chamois  hunter.  Even  so, 

This  way  the  chamois  leapt :  her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break-neck  travail.— What  is  here? 
Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  bath 

reached 
A  height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineers. 
Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain:  his  garb 
Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
Proud  as  a  free-bum  peasant's  at  this  dis- 
I  will  approach  him  nearer.  [tance. — 

Man,  [not  perceiving  the  other).     To   be 

thus —  [pines, 

Grey-hair*d  with  anguish,  like  these  blasted 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,branchless, 
A  blighted  trunk  upoli  a  cursed  root. 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  of  decay — 
And  to  be  thus,  etemally  but  thus, 
Having  been  otherwise!     Now  furrow'd  o'er 
With  wrinkles,  ploughM  by  moments,  not  by 

years 
And  hours — all  tortured  into  ages — hours 
Which  I  outlive! — Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice  I 
Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  o'erwhelming,come  and  crush 
I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath,        [me! 
Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict;  but  ye  pass, 
And  only  fall  on  things  that  still  would  live; 
On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

C.  Hun.  The  mists  begin  to  rise  up  from  the 

valley; 
I'll  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 
Man,  The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers ; 

clouds  [phury, 

Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  std- 


Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell, 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
Hejip*d  w^ith  the  damn*d  like  pebbles. — I  am 

giddy. 
C,  Hun,  I  must  approach  him  cautiously;  if 
A  sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he  [near. 
Seems  tottering  already. 

Man,  Mountains  have  fallen, 

leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valley  with  destruction's  splin- 
ters; 
Damming  Che  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash. 
Which  cnish'd  the.waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel. — Thus, 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenberg — 
Why  stood  I  not  beneath  it? 

C.Hun,  Friend!  have  a  care. 

Your  next  step  may  be  fatal  I — for  the  love 
Of  Him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink  I 
Man,  \not  hearing  him).   Such  would  have 

been  for  me  a  fitting  tomb; 
My  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth: 
They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the  wind's  pastime — as  thus — thus   they 

shall  be —  [vcns ! 

In  this  one  plunge. — Farewell,  ye  opening  hca- 
Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfully — 
You  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth!  take  these 

atoms! 

[As  Manfred  is  in  act  to  spring  from  tAt 
cliff t  the  Chamois  Hunter  seizes  and 
retains  him  with  a  sudden  grasp, 
C.  Hun.    Hold,  madman! — though   weary 

of  thy  life. 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood — 

Away  with  me 1  will  not  quit  my  hold. 

Man,  I  am  most  sick  at  heart — nay,  grasp 

me  not — 
I  am  all  feebleness — the  mountains  whirl. 
Spinning  around   me— I   grow   blind 

What  art  thou?  [me 

C  Hun,  I'll  answer  that  anon. — Away  with 
The  clouds  grow  thicker there — ^now  lean 

on  me [and  clinff 

Place  your  foot  here — here,  take  this  suC 
A  moment  to  that  shrub— now  give  me  your 

hand. 

And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle — softly — ^well — 
The  Chalet  will  be  gain'd  within  an  hour — 
Came  on,  we'll  quickly  find  a  surer  footiiig. 
And  something  hke  a  pathway,  which  the  tor- 
rent fdone^ 
Hath  wash'd  since  winter. — Come,  'tis  bravely 
You  should  have  been  a  hunter. — Follow  me. 

[As  they  descend  the  rocks  with  digUulty^ 
the  scent  closes, 
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ACT  II. 
Scene  I. — A  Cottage  among  the  Bernese  Alps, 
Manfred  and  the  Chamois  Hunter. 
C,  Hun,  No,  no — yet  pause — thou  must  not 
yet  go  forth:  "^ 

Thy  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours  at  least; 
When  thou  art  better,  I  will  be  thy  guide — 
But  whither? 

Man,  It  imports  not:  I  do  know 

My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  further  guid- 
ance, [high  lineage — 
C.  Hun,  Thy  garb  and  gait  oespeak  thee  of 
One  of  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled  crags 
Look  o*er  the  lower  valleys — which  of  these 
May  call  thee  lord?  I  only  know  their  portals: 
My  way  of  life  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  basic  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls, 
Carousing  with  the  vassals;  but  the  paths 
Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their 
doors,  [thine? 
I  know  from   childhood — which  of  these  is 
Man,  No  matter. 

C.  Hun,    Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the  question, 

And  be  of  better  cheer.  Come,  taste  my  wine : 

Tis  of  an  ancient  vintage;  many  a  day 

T  has  thaw'd  my  veins  among  our  glaciers,now 

Let  it  do  thus  for  thine. — Come,  pledge  me 

fairly.  [brim ! 

Man,  Away,  away!  there's  blood  upon  the 

Will  it  then  never — never  sink  in  the  earth? 

C.  Hun,  What  dost  thou  mean?  thy  senses 

wander  from  thee.  [warm  stream 

Man.  I  say  'tis  blood — my  blood !  the  pure 

Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in 

ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love. 
And  this  was  shed:  but  still  it  rises  up, 
Coloring  the   clouds^  that  shut  me  out  from 

heaven, 
Where  thou  art  not — and  I  shall  never  be. 
C,  Hun,  Man  of  strange  words,  and  some 
half- maddening  sin. 
Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whate'er 
Thy  dread  and  sufferance  be,  there's  comfort 
yet— 

The  aid  of  holy  men, and  heavenly  patience 

Man,  Patience  and  patience!  Hence — that 
word  was  made 
For  brutes  of  burthen,  not  for  birds  of  prey : 
Preach  it  to  mortals  of  a  dust  like  thine — 
I  am  not  of  thine  order. 

C,  Hun,  Thanks  to  Heaven ! 

I  would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 
Of  William  Tell;  but  whatsoe'er  thine  ill, 


It  must  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are 
useless.  [live. 

Man,  Do  I  not  bear  it? — Look  on  me — I 

C.  Hun,  This  is  convulsion,  and  no  health- 
ful  life.  [years, 

Man.  I  tell  thee,  man,  I  have  lived  many 
Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I  must  number:  ages — ages — 
Space  and  eternity — and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death — and  still  un- 
slaked! [die  age 

C,  Hun,  Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  mid- 
Hath  scarce  been  set:  I  am  thy  elder  far. 

Man,  Think'st  thou  existence  doth  depend 
on  time? 
It  doth;  but  actions  are  our  epochs:  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable» 
Endless,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore. 
Innumerable  atoms;  and  one  desert,    [break, 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which   the  wild  waves 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcases  and  wrecks. 
Rocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

C.  Hun,  Alas!  he's  mad — but  yet  I  must 
not  leave  him.  [I  see 

Man,  I  would  I  were — for  then  the  things 
Would  be  but  a  distemper'd  dream. 

C.  Hun,  What  is  it 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'st  upon? 

Man.  Myself,  and  thee — a  peasant  of  the 
Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home,  [Alps — 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud,  and  free; 
Thy  self-respect,  grafled  on  innocent  thoughts; 
Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep;  thy 
By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless;  hopes  [toils, 
Of  cheerfid  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave, 
With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf^ 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph: 
This  do  I  see — and  then  I  look  within — 
It  matters  not — my  soul  wasscorch'd  already! 

C,  Hun.  And  wouldst  thou  then  exchange 
thy  lot  for  mine?  [nor  exchange 

Man.  No,  friend !  I  would  not  wrong  thee, 
My  lot  with  living  being :  I  can  bear — 
However  wretchedly,  'tis  still  to  bear — 
In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dream. 
But  perish  in  their  slumber. 

C.  Hun.  And  with  this — 

This  cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain. 
Canst  thou  be  black  with  evil? — say  not  so. 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd  re- 
Upon  his  enemies?  [venge 

Man,  Oh!  no,  no,  no!  [me — 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved 
On  those  whom  I  best  loved:  I  never  quell'd 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence — 
But  my  embrace  was  fatal. 

C,  Hun,  Heaven  give  thee  rest! 
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And  pevitence  restore  thee  to  thyself: 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

Man.  I  need  them  not, 

But  can  endure  thy  pity.     I  depart — 
'Tis  time — farewell  !-^Here*s  gold  and  thanks 

for  thee: 
No  words — it  is  thy  due. — Follow  me  not — 
I  know  my  path — the  mountain  periPs  past; 
And  once  again  I  charge  thee,  follow  not! 

\ExU  Manfrbd. 

SCENE  II. 

A  lower  Valley  in  the  Alps. — A  Cataract. 

Enter  Manfred. 

It  is  not  noon — the  sunbow's  rays  still  arch* 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail. 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.     No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness; 
I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude. 
And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters. — I  will  call  her. 
[Manfrbd  takes  some  of  the  water  into  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  flings  it  into  the 
air,  muttering  the  adjuration.     After  a 
pause,  the  Witch  of  the  Alps  rtses  be 
neath  the  arch  ofthesunbow  of  the  torrent , 
Beautiful  Spirit!  with  thy  hair  of  light. 
And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  earth's  least  mortal  daughters 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence   [grow 
Of  purer  elements;  while  the  hues  of  youth — 
Camation'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
Rock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart. 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow,    [leaves 
The   blush    of   earth,   embracing    with    her 

heaven — 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er 
Beautiful  Spirit!  in  thy  calm  clear  brow,  [thee. 
Wherein  is  glass'd  serenity  of  soul. 
Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 
I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 
Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstruser  powers  permit 
At  times  to  commune  with  them — if  that  he 
Avail  him  of  his  spells — to  call  thee  thus, 
And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment. 


*This  iris  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  Alpine  torrents;  it  b  exactly  like  a 
rainbow  come  down  to  pay  a  visit,  and  so  dose  that  you 
may  walk  into  it:  thii  effect  lasts  till  nooo. 


WUch.  Son  of  Earth! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  gate  theel 

power;     . 
I  know  diee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 
Fatal  and  fated  in  thy  sufferings.  [me? 

I  have  expected  this — what  wouldst  thou  with 

Man.  To  look  upon  thy   beauty — nothing 
further. 
The  foce  of  the  earth  hath  madden 'd  me,  and  I 
Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 
To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her— 
But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.     I  have  sought 
From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and 
I  search  no  further.  [now 

Witch,  What  could  be  the  quest 

Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  powerful, 
*rhe  rulers  of  the  invisible? 

Aktn.  A  boon; 

But  why  should  I  repeat  it?  'twere  in  vain. 

Witch.  I  know  not  that;  let  thylipsuUcrit. 

Man.  Well,  though  it  torture  me,  'tis  but 
the  same;  [upwards 

My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.     From  my  youth 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 
Nor  look'd  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine. 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine; 
My  joys,   my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  mj 

powers. 
Made  me  a  stranger;  though  I  wore  the  form, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh. 
Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  thai  girded  me 
Was  there  but  one  who        but  of  her  anon. 
I  said, with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 
I  held  but  slight  communion;  but  instead, 
My  joy  was  in  the  Wilderness,  to  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 
Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's 

wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite;  or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave 
Of  river-stream  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 
In  these  my  early  strength  exulted;  or 
To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon, 
The  stars  and  their  development;  or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim; 
Or  to  look,  listening,  on  the  scatter'd  leaves, 
While  autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening 

song. 

These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone; 
For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one^ — 
Hating  to  be  so'-cross'd  me  in  my  path, 
I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them. 
And  was  all  clay  again.     And  then  I  dived. 
In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  deadi, 
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Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect;  and  drew 
From  wiSier'd  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heapM- 

up  dust. 
Conclusions  most  forbidden.   Then  I  pass'd 
The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught. 
Save  in  the  old  time ;  and  with  time  and  toil. 
And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 
As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air. 
And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth, 
Space,  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  made 
Mine  eyes  familiar  with  Eternity, 
Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 
He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwellings  raised 
Eros  and  Anteros,*  at  Gadara, 
As  I  do  thee; — and  with  my  knowledge  grew 
The  thirst  of  knowlQdge,andthe  power  and  joy 
Of  this  most  bright  intelligence,  until — 

Witih.  Proceed. 

Man,     Oh !  I  but  thus  prolonged  my  words. 
Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 
As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  grief — 
But  to  my  task.     I  have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being 
With  whom  I  wqre  the  chain  of  human  ties; 
If  I  had  such,  they  seem'd  not  such  to  me — 
Yet  there  was  one — 

Witch,  Spare  not  thyself — proceed. 

Man.    She  was  like  me  in  lineaments — ^her 
eyes. 
Her  hail,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine; 
But  soften'd  all,  and  temper'd  into  beauty: 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wander- 
ings. 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  the  universe:  nor  these 
Alonc,but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine. 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  I  had  not; 
And  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her; 
Humility — and  that  I  never  had.  [own — 

Her  faults  were  mine — ^her  virtues  were  her 
1  loved  her,  and  destroyed  her ! 

Witch,  With  thy  hand? 

Man.  Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart — which 
broke  her  heart — 
It  gazed  on  mine  and  wither*d.     I  have  shed 
Blood,  but  not  hers — and  yet  her  blood  was 
I  saw — and  could  not  stanch  it.  [shed — 

Wiich.  And  for  this— 

A  being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise. 
The  order  which  thine  own  would  rise  above. 
Mingling  with  us  and  ours,  thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrink'st 
To  recreant  mortality — Away!  [back 
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S  of  Bros  and  Anteroe  may  be  fouqd  m  hk  Life  by 


Euoapius.    ItitweUtold 


Man.  Daughter  of  Air !  I  tell  thee,  since  that 
hour— 
But  words  are  breath — look  on  me  in  my  sleep. 
Or  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  me  I 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more. 
But  peopled  with  the  Furies, — I  have  gnash*d 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  mom. 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset; — I  have  pray *d 
For  madness  as  a  blessing — *tis  denied  me. 
I  have  affronted  death — ^but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me,        y 
And  fatal  things  passM  harmless — the  cola 
Of  an  all -pitiless  demon  held  me  back,  [hand 
Back  by  a  singly  hair,  which  would  not  break. 
In  phantasy,  imagination,  all 
The  affluence  of  my  soul — which  one  day  was 
A  Croesus  in  creation — I  plunged  deep. 
But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash'd  me  back 
Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathom'd  thought. 
I  plunged  amidst  mankind — Forgetfulness 
I  sought  in  all,  save  where  'tis  to  be  found. 
And  Siat  I  have  to  learn — my  sciences. 
My  long  pursued  and  superhuman  art. 
Is  mortal  here — I  dwell  in  my  despair — 
And  live — and  live  forever. 

Witch.  It  may  be 

That  I  can  aid  thee. 

Man.  To  do  this  thy  power 

Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 
X)o  so — in  any  shape — in  any  hour — 
With  any  torture — so  it  be  the  last.  [thou 

Witch.   That  is  not  in  my  province;  but  if 
Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

Man.  I  will  not  swear — Obey  I  and  whom? 
the  spirits 
Whose  presence  I  command,  and  be  the  slave 
Of  those  who  served  me — Never  I 

WUch,  Is  this  all? 

Hast  thou  no  gentler  answer?  Yet  bethink  thee, 
And  pause  ere  thou  rejectest. 

Man.  I  have  said  it. 

Witch.  Enough! — I  may  retire  then — say! 

Man.  Retire! 

\The  Witch  disappears. 

Man.  \alone^  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and 
terror:  days 
Steal  on  us  and  steal  from  us;  yet  we  live. 
Loathing  our  life,  and  oteading  still  to  die. 
In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 
This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart. 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness — [pain. 
In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few — ^how  less  than  few — wherein  the  soul 
Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 
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As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 
Be  but  a  moment's.     I  have  one  resource 
Still  in  my  science — I  can  call  the  dead, 
And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be : 
The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 
And  that  is  nothing — if  they  answer  not —      . 
The  buried  Prophet  answer*d  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor;  and  the  Spartan  monarch  drew 
From  the  Byzantine  maid's  unsleeping  spirit 
An  answer  and  his  destiny — ^he  slew 
That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew. 
And  died  unpardoned — though  he  call'd  in  aid 
The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phygalia  roused 
The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath. 
Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance — she  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfill'd.* 
If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living:  had  I  never  loved. 
That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautiful — 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.     What  is  she? 
What  is  she  now? — a  sufferer  for  my  sins — 
A  thing  I  dare  not  think  upon — or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  shall  not  call  in  vain — 
Yet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare; 
Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  gaze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil — now  I  tremble. 
And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart. 
But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor. 
And  champion  human  lears. — The  night  ap- 
proaches. \ExU, 

SCENE  III.— T-Af  SummU  of  the  Jungfrau 

Mountain, 

Enter  First  Destiny. 

The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and   round,  and 

bright ; 
And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread. 
And  leave  no  traces;  o'er  the  savage  sea, 
The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice. 
We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest's  foam. 
Frozen  in  a  moment — a  dread  whirlpool's  im- 
And  this  most  steep  fantastic  pinnacle,    [age : 
The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — where  the 

clouds 
Pause  to  repose  themselv^  in  passing  by — 
Is  sacred  to  our  reveL,  or  our  vigils; 
Here  do  I  wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 
To  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night      [not. 
Is  our  great  festival — 'tis  strange  they  come 


A  Voice  withouty  singing. 
The  Captive  Usurper, 

Hurl'd  down  from  the  throne, 
Lay  biuied  in  torpor. 
Forgotten  and  lone; 
I  broke  through  his  slumbers, 

I  shivcr'd  his  chain, 
I  leagued  him  with  numbers — 
He's  Tyrant  again  1 
With  the  blood  of  a  million  he'll  answer  my 
care,  [despair. 

With  a  nation's  destruction — his  flight  and 

Second  Voice,  without. 
The  ship  saiPd  on,  the  ship  sail'd  fast, 
But  I  left  not  a  sail,  and  \  left  not  a  mast: 
There  is  not  a  plank  of  the  hull  or  the  deck, 
And  there  is  not  a  wretch  to  lament  o'er  his 
wreck;  [hair, 

Save  one,  whom  I  held,  as  he  swam,  by  the 
And  he  was  a  subject  well  worthy  my  care: 
A  traitor  on  land,  and  a  pirate  at  sea — 
But  I  saved  him  to  wreak  further  havoc  for  me 


*  llie  story  of  PAusanias,  King  of  Sparta  (who  com- 
manded the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Placea,  and  after- 
wards perished  for  an  attempt  to  betray  the  Lacedae- 
monians), ard  Cleonice,  Is  told  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Ci- 
m<m :  and  in  the  Laconics  of  Pausanias  the  sophist,  hi 
his  descr^tion  of  Greece. 


First  Destiny,  annoe-  ing. 
The  city  lies  sleepiug^ 

The  mom,  to  deplore  it. 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping: 

Sullenly,  slowly. 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  it — 

Thousands  lie  lowly: 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish — 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherish; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguish. 
And  evil  and  dread. 

Envelope  a  nation—^ 
The  blest  are  the  dead. 
Who  see  not  the  sight 

Of  their  own  desolation — 
This  work  of  a  night — 
This  vnreck  of  a  realm — this  deed  of  my  do- 
ing—  [ingl 

For  ages  I've  done,  and  shall  still  be  renew- 

Enter  the  Second  and  Third  Destinies. 

The  Three, 

Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men. 

Our  footsteps  are  their  graves; 
We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  slaves! 
First  Des.  Welcome! — Where's  Nemesis? 
Second  Des.  At  some  great  woik: 

But  what  I  know  not,  for  my  bands  were  fiill 
Third  Des,  Behold,  she  cometh. 
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J?«i^  Nxmsis. 

First  Des»         Say.  where  hast  thou  been  ? 
H7  sisters  and  thyselt  are  slow  tonight. 

Nem,  I  was  detain'd  repaying  shattered 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties,    [thrones. 
Avenging  men  apon  their  enemies. 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 
Goading  the  wise  to  madness  :  from  the  dull 
Shaping  oat  orades  to  rule  the  world 
Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date; 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves. 
To  weigh  kinss  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit. — Away  I 
We  have  outstayed  the  hour — amount  we  our 
clouds  I  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— 7)ltf  ff^a/I  of  Arimanes^KKl' 
MANES  <wf  his  throne,  a  Globiof  Ftrt^sur- 
rounded  by  the  Spirits. 

Hymn  of  the  Spirits. 

Hail  to  our  master !— Prince  of  Earth  and 
Airl  [hand 

Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters — ^m  his 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements,  which  tear 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command ! 
He  breatheth — and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

He  speaketh— and  the  clouds  reply  in  thun- 
der; 
Hegazeth — from  his  glance  the  sunbeams  flee ; 

He  moveth— earthquakes  rend  the  world 
asunder. 
Beneath  his  foot  the  volcanoes  rise ; 

His  shadow  is  the  Pestilence ;  his  path 
The  comet's  herald   through  the  crackling 
skies; 

And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  his  wrath. 
To  him  War  offers  daily  sacrifice ; 

To  him  Death  pays  his  Tribute ;  Life  is  his. 
With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies — 

And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is  I 

Enter  the  Destinies  and  Nemesis. 

First  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes!  on  the  earth 
His  power  increaseth — both  my  sisters  did 
His  bidding,  nor  did  I  ne^^lect  my  duty  I 

Second  Des,  Glory  to  Anmanes !  we  who  bow 
The  necks  of  men  bow  down  before  his  throne  ! 

Third  Des,  Glory  to  Arimanes  I  we  await 
his  nodi 

Nem,  Sovereign  of  sovereigns,  we  are  thine, 
And  all  that  liveth,  more  or  less,  is  ours, 
And  most  things  wholly  so  ;  still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,demands  our  care, 
And  we  are  vigilant — ^thy  late  conunands 
Have  been  follU'd  to  the  utmost. 


Enter  Manfred. 

A  Spirit,  What  is  here  ? 

A  mortal. — ^Thou  most  rash  and  fatal  wretch. 
Bow  down  and  worship  I 

Second  Spirit.  I  do  know  the  man — 

A  Magian  of  great  power,  and  fearful  skill ! 
Third  Spirit,  Bow  down  and  worship,  slave ! 

What,  know'st  thou  not  (obey  ! 

Thine  and    our    Sovereign  ? — Tremble,  and 

Alt  the  Spirits,  Prostrate  thyself,  and  thy 

condemned  clay. 
Child  of  the  Earth  1  or  dread  the  worst. 

Man,  I  know  it ; 

And  yet  ye  see  I  kneel  not 
Fourth  Spirit,  'Twill  be  taught  thee. 

Man.  Tis  taught  already; — many  a  night 

on  the  earth,  [face, 

On  the  bare  ground,  have  I  bow'd  down  my 
And  strew'd  my  head  with  ashes ;  I  have  known 
The  fulness  01  humiliation,  for 
I  sunk  before  my  vain  despair,  and  knelt 
To  my  own  desolation. 

Fifth  Spirit.  Dost  thou  dare 

Refuse  to  Arimanes  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
The  terror  of  his  glory  ?— Crouch  !  I  say. 
Man,  Bid  him  bow  down  to  that  which  is 

above  him. 
The  overruling  Infinite — the  Maker 
Who  made  him  not  for  worship — let  him  kneel. 
And  we  will  kneel  together. 

The  Spirits,  Crush  the  worm  ! 

Tear  him  in  pieces  ! — 

First  Des,       Hence  !  A  vaunt  I — he's  mine, 
Prince  of  the  Powers  invisible  I  this  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote  ;  his  sufferings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own ;  his  knowledge,  and  his  powers  and 
As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay,  [will; 

Which  dogs  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been 

such 
As  clay  hath  seldom  borne ;  his  aspirations 
Have  Deen  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth, 
And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know- 
That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 
But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
This  is  not  all — the  passions,  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power, 

nor  being, 
Nor  breath  from  the  worm  upward  is  exempt. 
Have  pierced  his  heart ;  and  in  their  conse- 
quence. 
Made  him  a  thing,  which  I,  who  pity  not, 
Yet  pardon  those  who  pity.     He  is  mine. 
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And  thine,  it  may  be — ^be  it  so,  or  not, 

No  other  spirit  in  this  region  hath 

A  soul  like  his — or  power  upon  his  souL 

Nem.  What  doth  he  here  then  ? 

First  Des,  Let  him  answer  that. 

Man. ,  Ye  know  what  I  have   known  ;  and 
without  power 
I  could  not  be  among  ye  ;  but  there  are 
Powers  deeper  still  beyond — I  come  in  quest 
Of  Such,  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 

jVetn.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Man.  Thou  canst  not  reply  to  me. 

Call  up  the  dead — my  question  is  for  them. 

AViw .  Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal  ? 

Art,  Yea. 

Nem.  Whom  wouldst  thou 

Unchamel  ? 

Man.        One  without  a  tomb— call  up 
Astarte. 

Nemesis. 

Shadow !  or  Spirit  I 

Whatever  thou  art, 
Which  still  doth  inherit 

The  whole  or  a  part 
Of  the  form  of  thy  birth, 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay. 
Which  return'd  to  the  earth, 

Re-ap|>ear  to  tlie  day! 
Bear  what  thou  borest, 

The  heart  and  the  form, 
And  the  aspect  thou  worest 

Redeem  from  the  worm. 
Appear  ! — appear ! — appear  ! 
Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  here ! 

[The  PhanUnn    of  Astarte    rises   and 
stands  in  their  midst, 

Man.    Can  this  be  death?    there's  bloom 
upon  her  cheek ; 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  hue. 
But  a  strange  hectic— like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  autumn  plants  upon  the  perish'd  leaf, 
It  is  the  same  !  O  God  !  that  I  should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same — Astarte  ! — No, 
I  cannot  speak  to  her — but  bid  her  speak — 
Forgive  me  or  condemn  me . 

Nemesis. 

By  the  power  which  hath  broken 

The  grave  which  enthralled  thee. 
Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken. 
Or  those  who  have  callM  thee. 
Man.  She  is  silent, 

And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answer'd. 
Nem,  My  power  extends  no  further.  Prince 
of  Air  4 


It  rests  with  thee  alone — command  her  voice. 

Ari,  Spirit — obey  this  sceptre. 

Nem.  Silent  still  I 

She  is  not  of  ^ur  order,  but  belongs. 
To  the  other  powers.  Mortal  I  thy  quest  is  vain. 
And  we  are  baffled  also. 

Man.  Hear  me  ;  hear  me— 

Astarte !  my  beloved  I  speak  to  me  : 
I  have  so  much  endured — so  much  e  idure— 
Look  on  me  I  the  grave  hath  not  changed 

thee  more 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.  Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee;  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loath'st  me  not— that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both— that  Ihou  wilt  be. 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die  ; 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — in  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality — 
A  future  like  the  past.     I  cannot  rest. 
I  know  not  What  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek : 
I  feel  but  what  thou  art — and  what  I  am ; 
And  I  would  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  music — Speak  to  me 
For  I  have  call'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night. 
Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  the  hush*d 
boughs,  [the  caves 

And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and   made 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name, 
Which  answer'd  me — many  things  answer'd 

me — 
Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  all. 
Yet  speak  to  me !  I  have  out  watch' d  the  stars. 
And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 
Speak  to  me !  I  have  wander'd  o'er  the  earth. 
And  never  found  thy  likeness. — Speak  to  me  I 
Look  on  the  fiends  around—rthey  feel  for  me  : 
I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone — 
Speak  to  me!  though  it  be  in  wrath; — butsay — 
I  reck  not  what — but  let  me  hear  thee  once — 
This  once— once  more  ! 

Phantom  of  Astarte.  Manfred! 

Man,  Say  on,  say  on— 

I  live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice ! 

Phan,    Manfred  I    to-tnorrow    ends    thine 
Farewell  !  [earthly  ills, 

Man,  Yet  one  word  more — am  I  forgiven  ? 

Phan.  Farewell. 

Man,  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Phan.  Farewell ! 

Man.  One  word  for  mercy  !  Say  thou  lovcst 

Phan,  Manfred  !  [mc. 

I  The  S^rft  of  AsrVAtTE  disappmrtt 

Nem.  She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recalTd; 
Her  words  will  be  fulfiU'd.  Return  to  the  eaiw 
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A  Spirit,  He  is  convulsed. — This  is  to  be  a 
mortal. 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 
Anotkfr  Spirit,  Yet,  see,  he  mastereth  him- 
self, and  makes 
His  torture  tributary  to  his  will. 
Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have  made 
An  awful  spirit. 

Nem,  Hast  thou  further  question 

Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers  ? 
Man,  None. 

Nun.  Then  for  a  time  farewell. 

Man,  We  meet  then !      Where?    On  the 
earth  } 
Even  as  thou  wilt :  and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I  now  depart  a  debtor.    Fare  ye  well  I 

{Exit  Manfred. 
(Scene  closes,) 


ACT  III. 

Scene  L — A  Hall  in  the  Castle  ^Manfred. 

Manfred  and  Herman. 

Man.  What  is  the  hour  ? 

Her,  It  wants  but  one  till  sunset, 

And  promises  a  lovely  twilight. 

Man,  Say, 

Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed  ? 

Her,  All,  my  lord,  arc  ready ; 

Here  is  the  key  ana  casket. 

Man,  It  is  well : 

Thou  mav*st  retire.  \Exit  Herman. 

Man,  (alone,)  There  is  a  calm  upon  me— 
Inexplicable  stillness  1  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  should 

deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  "  Kalon"  found, 
And  seated  in  my  soul.     It  will  not  last. 
But  it  is   well  to  have  known  it,  though  but 
once  :  [sense. 

It  hath   enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.     Who  is  there  ? 

Reenter  Herman. 
Her,  My  lord,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice 
To  greet  your  presence.  [craves 

Enter  the  ABBOT  OF  St.  MaURICE. 

Abbot,  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred ! 

Man,  Thanks,  holy  father  I  welcome  to  these 
walU; 


Thy  presence  honors  them,  and  blesseth  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot,  Would  it  were  so,  Count  I — 

But  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man,     Herman,  retire. — What  would  my 
reverend  guest  ? 

Abbot,   Thus,  without  prelude: — Age  and 
zeal,  my  office, 
And  good  intent  must  plead  my  privilege  ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighbor- 
hood, 
May  also  be  my  herald.     Rumors  strange, 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad. 
And  busy  with  thy  name ;  a  noble  name 
For  centuries ;  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpair'd ! 

Man,  Proceed — I  listen. 

Abbot,  'TIS  said  thou  boldest  converse  with 
the  things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death. 
Thou  communest.  I  know  that  with  mankind, 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 

Man,  And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch 
these  things  ?  [antry— 

Abbot.  My  pious  brethren — the  soared  peas- 
Even  thy  own  vassals — ^who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.     Thy  life's  in  peril. 

Man.  Take  It. 

Abbot,      I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy — 
I  would  not  i>rv  into  thy  secret  soul ; 
But  if  these  thmgs  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitetice  and  pity:  reconcile  thee 
With  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church 
to  Heaven.  [e'er 

Man,  I  hear  thee.  This  is  my  reply ;  What- 
I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself — I  shall  not  choose  a  mor- 
To  be  my  mediator.     Have  I  sinn'd  [tal 

Against  your  ordinances ?  Prove,  and  punish! 

Abbot,  My  son  I  I*  do  not  speak  of  punish- 
ment, 
But  penitence  and  pardon; — with  thyself 
The  choice  of  such  remains— and  for  the  last, 
Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief  [sin 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from 
To  higher  hope  and  better  thoi^bts;  the  first 
I    leave  to  Heaven — "Vengeance  is    mine 

alone!" 
So  saith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  echoes  back  the  awful  word,  [men, 

Man,  Old  man  !  there  is  no  power  in  holy 
Nor  charm  in  prayer — nor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence — ^nor  outward  loolc — nor  fast — 
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Nor  agony — nor,  greater  than  all  these, 

The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair, 

Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell, 

But  all  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 

Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven — can  exorcise 

From  out  the  unbounded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 

Of  its  own  sins,  wrongSfSufterance,  and  revenge 

Upon  itself ;  there  is  no  future  pang 

Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  selt-condemn'd 

He  deals  on  his  own  soul. 

AbboL  All  this  is  well ; 

For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place. 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned : 
And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity. — Say  on — [taught; 
And  all  our  Church  can  teach  thee  shall  bis 
And  all  we  can  absolve  thee  shall  be  pardon'd. 

Man.  When  Rome's  sixth  emperor^was  near 
The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound,  [his  last; 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  death 
From  senates  once  his  slaves,  a  certain  soldier. 
With  show  of  loyal  pity,  would  have  stanch'd 
The  ffushing  throat  with  his  officious  robe: 
The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  back,  and  said — 
Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance — 
"  It  is  too  late— is  this  fidelity  V* 

Abbot,  And  what  of  this? 

Maiu  I  answer  with  the  Roman — 

"It  is  too  late  I" 

AbboU  It  never  can  be  so, 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul,  Thope? 
And  thy  own  soul  with  Heaven.  Hast  thou  no 
'Tis  strange— even  those  who  do  despair  above 
Yet  shape  themselves  some  phantasy  on  earth, 
To  which  frail  twig  they  dmg  like  drowning 
men. 

Man,  Ay — father!  I  have  had  those  earthly 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth,     [visions 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  ot  other  men. 
The  enlightener  of  nations;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — it  mi^ht  be  to  fall ; 
But  fall  even  as  the  mountain-cataract,  rheieht. 
Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss, 
(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
Clouds  raining  from  the  re-ascended  skies,) 
Lies  low,  but  mighty  still. — But  this  is  past, 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

Abbot,  And  wherefore  so  ? 

Man,  I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down; 

for  he  [and  sue — 

Must  serve  who  fain  would  8wa3r;  and  soothe— 

And  watch  all  time — and  pry  into  all  place^ 


•Otho. 


And  be  a  living  lie — who  would  become 
A  mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean,  and  such 
The  mass  are  :  I  disdain' d  to  mingle  with 
A  herd,  though  to  be  leader — and  of  wolves. 
The  lion  is  alone,  and  so  am  I.  [men  ? 

Abbot,  And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other 

Man.  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from 
life; 
And  vet  not  cruel ;  for  I  would  not  make. 
But  find  a  desolation ; — like  the  wind. 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,and  sweeps  o'er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast. 
And  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  waves, 
And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought. 
But  being  met  is  deadly ;  such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence ;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 

AMot.  Alas! 

I  'gin  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  all  aid 
From  me  and  f roip  my  calling ;  yet  so  young, 
I  still  would 

Man,  Look  on  me !  there  is  an  order 

Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age. 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death ; 
Some  perishine  of  pleasure — some  of  study— 
Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mere  weari- 
Some  of  disease — and  some  insanity — [ness — 
And  some  of  wither'd  or  of  broken  hearts ; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number'd  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names. 
Look  upon  me !  for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  I  partaken;  and  of  all  these  things 
One  were  enoueh ;  then  wonder  not  that  I 
Am  what  I  am,  but  that  I  ever  was, 
Or  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 

Abbot,  Yet,  hear  me  still 

Man.  Old  man !  I  do  respect 

Thine  order,  and  revere  thy  years;  I  deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  m  vain  : 
Thmk  me  not  churlish ;  I  would  spare  thyself 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  this  time 
All  further  colloquy— and  so— farewell. 

[Ejcit  Manfred. 

Abbot,  This  should  have  been  a  noble  crea- 
ture: he 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements, 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingled;  as  it  is. 
It  is  an  awful  chaos — light  and  darkness— 
And  mind  and  dust— and  passions  and  pure 

thoughts, 
Mix'd  and  contending  without  end  or  order — 
AU  donnant  or  destructive :  he  wiU  perisK 
And  yet  he  must  not;  I  will  try  once  more. 
For  such  are  worth  redemption ;  and  my  datf 
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Is  to  dare  all  diings  for  a  righteons  end. 
rU  follow  him— but  cautiously,  though  surely. 

\fixit  Abbot. 

Scene  W^Another  Chamber. 

Manfred  and  Herman. 

Her^  My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  3roii  at 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain.  [sunset : 

Matu  Doth  he  so  ? 

]  will  look  on  him. 
[Manfred  advances  to  the  window  of  the  hail. 

Glorious  Orb  1  the  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiseased  mankind,  the  giant  sons* 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits,  who  can  ne'er  return. — 
Most  glonous  orb  !  that  wert  a  worship,  ere 
The  mjrstery  of  thy  making  was  revealM  ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladdened,  on  their  mountam-tops,  the 

hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 
Themselves  in  orisons !    Thou  material  God ! 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown —  [star ! 
Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow  I   Thou  chief 
Centre  of  many  stars  !  which  mak*st  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  tempcrest  the  hues     - 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 
Sire  of  the  seasons  !  Monarch  of  the  climes. 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them !  for  near  or  far, 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee. 
Even  as  our  outward  aspects  ; — thou  dost  rise, 
And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.     Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.  As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look:  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  faUl  nature.     He  is  gone  : 
I  follow.  lExit  Manfred. 

Scene  III. — The  Mountams^The  Castle  of 
Manfred^  some  distance, — A  terrace  before 
a  Tower,—Time^  Twil^t. 

Herman,  Manuel,  and  other  Dependents  of 
Manfred. 
ffer.  Tis  strange  enough ;  night  after  night, 
for  years, 
He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower. 
Without  a  witness,     I  have  been  within  it — 
So  have  we  all  been  ofttimes  :  but  from  it. 


•  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  sons  o/Godsam  the 
dai^htersof  men  that  they  were  fair,'*  &c.—"  There 
were  giants  m  the  earth  in  those  days;  and  also  after 
that,  when  the  sons  0/ God  came  in  unto  the  daughters 
c^  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same 
became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  re- 
nown."—C&n.  vl  2,  4. 


Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.     To  be  sure  there  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter ;  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries.  [years, 

Manuel,  'Twere  dangerous ; 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know'st  already, 

Her,  Ay,  Manuel !  thou  art  elderly  and  wise 
And  coulost  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  with- 
in the  castle — 
How  many  years  is't  ? 

Manuel.  Ere  Count  Manfred's  birth, 

I  served  his  father,  whom  he  nought  resembles. 

Her,  There  be  more  sons  in  like  predica- 
But  wherein  do  they  differ  ?  [ment 

Manuel,  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits; 
Count  Sigismund  was  proud,— but  gay  and 
A  warriOT  and  a  reveller ;  he  dwelt  not  [free — 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time. 
Merrier  than  day ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forest  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Ifer,  Beshrew  the  hour, 

But  those  were  jocund  times  1 1  would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

Manuel,  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first.  Oh  !  I  have 
Some  strange  things  in  them,  Herman,    [seen 

Her.  Come,  be  friendly  ; 

Relate  me  some  to  while  away  our  watch : 
I've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happened  hereabouts,  by  this  same 
tower.  [member 

Manuel,  That  was  a  night  indeed  !  I  do  re- 
*Twas  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening  ;  yon  red  cloud  which  rests 
On  Eigher's  pinnacle,  so  rested  then 
So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same ;  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon  ; 
Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower — 
How  occupied,  we  know  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companions  of  his  wanderings 
And  watchings — her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  heseem'd  to  love — 
As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do, — 

The  Lady  Astarte,  his 

Hush !  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abbot.  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Ifer.  Yonder,  in  the  tower. 

Abiwt.  I  must  speak  with  him. 
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Manuel.  Tis  impossible ; 

He  is  most  private,  and  must  not  be  thus 
Intruded  on. 

Abbot.        Upon  mvself  I  take 
The  forfeit  of  my  fault,  if  fault  there  be — 
But  I  must  see  him. 

Her,  Thou  hast  seen  him  once 

This  eve  already. 

Ai>bot.  Herman  I  I  command  thee, 

Knock,  and  apprise  the  Count  of  my  approach. 

Ntr,  We  dare  not. 

Abbot.  Then  it  seems  I  must  be  herald 

Of  my  own  purpose. 

Manufl.  Reverend  father,  stop — 

I  pray  you  pause. 

Abbot.  Why  so  > 

Manuel,  But  step  this  way, 

And  1  will  tell  you  further.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  W„^Interior  of  the  Tower. 

Manfred  alone. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow -shining  mountains. — Beautiful  I 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliriess. 
I  learn'd  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
'  Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin;  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Caesar's  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  crv,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cvpresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
VVithin  a  bowshot. — Where  the  Caesars  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battle- 
ments. 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths. 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth; — 
But  the  gladiators*  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  ! 
While  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan 
Grovel   on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.— -[halls. 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
all  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  lipht. 
Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austenty 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filled  up, 


As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  whidi  still  was  so. 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  ! — 
i  The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereig^ns,  who  still 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns. —  [rule 

'Twas  such  a  night ! 
Tis  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  lime; 
But  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 

EnUr  the  ArboT. 

AbboU  My  good  lord, 

I  crave  a  second  grace  for  this  approach ; 
But  yet  let  not  my  humble  zeal  offend 
By  its  abruptness — all  it  hath  of  ill 
Recoils  on  me  ;  it's  good  in  the  effect 
May  light  upon  your  head — could  I  say  hearts- 
Could  I  touch  that.^  with  words  or  prayers,  I 

should 
Recall  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  wancerM 
But  is  not  yet  all  lost. 

Man.  Thou  know'st  me  not  : 

My  days  are  number'd,  and  my  deeds  recorded: 
Retire,  or  'twill  be  dangerous — Away  I 

Abbot.  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  me  \ 
Man.  Not  I; 

I  simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand 
And  would  preserve  thee. 

Abbot  What  dost  mean  ? 

Man.  Look  there  I 

What  dost  thou  see  ? 

Abbot,  Nothing. 

Man,  Look  there«  I  say. 

And  steadfastly ; — now  tell  me  what  thou  sees*. 

Abbot.    That  which  should  shake  me — but  I 

fear  it  not — 
I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  rise. 
Like  an  infernal  god,  from  out  the  earth  ; 
His  face  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
Robed  as  with  ai)gry  clouds:  hesunds  between 
Thyself  and  me — but  I  do  fear  him  noL 

Man  Thou  hast  no  cause — he  shall  not  harm 
thee — but 
His  sight  may  shock  thine  <^  limbs  into 
I  say  to  thee — Retire  1  .  [p^^y- 

Abbot.  And  I  rephr— 

Never— till  I  have  battled  with  tfa»  fiend  ;— 
What  doth  he  here  ? 

Man.      Why — av— what  doth  he  here.' — 
I  did  not  send  for  him, — he  is  unbidden. 

Abbot.    Alas,  lost  mortal  I  what  with  goesta 
like  these 
Hast  thou  to  do  ?    I  tremble  for  thy  sake  ; 
Why  doth  he  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  oa  htm? 
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Ah !  he  unveils  his  aspect ;  on  his  brow 
The  thunder-Bcars  are  graven  ;  from  his  eye 
Glares  forth  the  Immortaiity  of  hell— 
Avaunt  1 — 

Man.  Pronounce — ^what  is  thy  mission  ? 

spirit.  Cornel 

Abbot.     What   art  thou,  unknown  being? 
answer ! — speak !  ['tis  time. 

Spirit.    The  genius  of  this  mortal. — Come  1 

Man.  I  am  prepared  for  all  things,  but  deny 
The  power  which  summons  me.    Who  sent 
thee  here  ? 

Spirit.  Thoult  known  anon — Come  I  come  1 
Man.  I  have  commanded 

Things  of  an  essence  greater  far  than  thine, 
And  striven  with  thy  masters.  Get  thee  hence ! 

Spirit,  Mortal!  thine  hour  is  come — ^Away! 
I  say. 
Man.     I  knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come. 
To  render  up  my  soul  to  such  as  thee  :  [but  not 
Away !  Ill  die  as  I  have  lived — alone. 

Spirit.    Then  I  must  summon  up  my  breth- 
ren.—Rise  !  \pther  Spirits  rise  up. 

Abbot.     Avaunt,  ye  evil  ones !— Avaunt !    I 
say: — 
Ye  have  no  power  where  piety  hath  power, 
And  I  do  charge  ye  in  the  name 

Spirit.  Old  man ! 

We  know  ourselves,  our  mission,  and  thine 
Waste  not  th^  holy  words  on  idle  uses,  [order : 
It  were  in  vain  :  this  man  is  forfeited. 
Once  more  I  summon  him — Away  I    away  I 

Man.  I  do  defy  ye,— though  feel  I  my  soul 
Is  ebbing  from  me,  vet  I  do  defy  ye ; 
Nor  will  I  hence,  while  I  have  earthly  breath 
To  breathe  my  scorn  upon  ye— earthly  strength 
To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits ;  what  ye  take 
Shall  be  ta'en  limb  by  limb. 

Spirit.  Reluctant  mortal ! 

Is  this  the  Mapian  who  would  so  pervade 
The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  ? — Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life  ?  the  very  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched  ? 

Man.  Thou  false  fiend,  thou  liest  1 

My  life  is  in  its  last  hour,— />t^  I  know, 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour ; 
I  do  not  combat  s^nst  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels;  my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crew. 
But  by  superior  sdenoe— penance— darings 


And  length  of  watching — strength  of  mind — 

and  skill 
In  knowledge  of  our  lathers— when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walkmg  side  hy  side. 
And  gave  ye  no  supremacy :  I  stand 
Upon  my  strength— I  do  defy — deny — 
Spurn  back,  and  sCom  ye ! 

Spirit.  But  thy  many  crimes 

Have  made  thee — 

Man.  What  are  they  to  such  as  thee  ? 

Must  crimes  be  punished  but  by  other  crimes. 
And  greater  criminals  ? — back  to  thy  hell ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shart  possess  me,  that  I  know  : 
What  I  have  done  is  done  :  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine : 
The  mind  which  is  immortalmakes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts — 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end — 
And  its  own  place  and  time — its  innate  sense, 
When  strippxl  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  color  from  the  fleeting  things  without ; 
But  is  absorbed  in  sufEerance  or  in  joy, 
Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert. 
Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst 

not  tempt  me ; 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  bafHed  fiends  ! 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me;— but  not  yours  ! 
[  754/  Demons  disappear 

Abbot.    Alas  I  how  pale  thou  art — thy  lips 
are  white — 
And  thy  breast  heaves — ^and  in  thy  gasping 

throat 
The  accents  rattle — Give  thy  prayers  to  Hea- 
ven- 
Pray — ^albeit  but  in  thought — ^but  die  not  thus. 

Man.    'Tis  over — my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee 
not; 
But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.  Fare  thee  well- 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Abbot     Cold— cold— even  to  the   heart — 
But  yet  one  prayer — Alas  I  how  fares  it  with 
thee? 

Man.    Old  man  1  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die. 
[Manfred  expires. 

Abbot.    He's  gone— his  soul  hath  ta'en  its 
earthless  flight — 
Whither  ?     I  dread  to  think— but  he  is  gone. 
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MARINO   FALIERO.  DOGE  OF  VENICE: 
AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY. 

IN  FIVE  ACTS. 
182a 
**  JDux  Mgideii  htrbidm  ^4^^^.*'— Hoxacs. 


PREFACE. 


The  conspiraqr  of  the  Doge  Marbo  Faliero  is  one  of  the  most  renuulcable  events  hi  the  innals  of  the  inost 
singular  government,  dty.  and  people  of  modern  history.  It  occurred  in  the  year  1355.  Everirthiz^  aboot 
Venice  is,  or  was,  extraorainary---her  aspect  is  like  a  dream,  and  her  history  is  like  a  romance.  The  story  ol  this 
Doge  is  to  be  fomid  in  all  her  Chronfoes,  and  particularly  detailed  in  the  *'  Lives  <^  the  Doges/'  b^  Marra 
Safiuta,  whidi  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  «mply  aud  clearly  related,  and  is  perhaps  more  dramatic  in  its^ 
than  any  which  can  be  founded  upon  the  subject. 

Marino  Faliero  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  talents  and  of  conraee.  I  ^d  him  commander-in-diief  of  the 
land  forces  at  the  siege  of  Zara,  where  he  beat  the  King  of  Hungry  and  his  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  luffing 
eight  thousand  men,  and  keeping  the  besi^ed  at  (he  same  time  m  check  ;  an  exploit  to  which  I  know  none  sim- 
ilar in  history,  except  that  of  Cx^  at  Alesia,  and  of  Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade .  He  was  afterwards  commander 
of  the  fleet  m  the  same  war.  He  took  Capo  d'Istria.  He  was  ambassador  at  Genoa  aud  Rome,  —at  whk^  last 
he  received  the  news  of  his  election  to  the  dukedum ;  his  absence  being  a  proof  that  he  sought  it  by  no  intrigae, 
since  he  was  apprised  of  bis  predecessor's  death  and  his  own  succession  at  tne  same  moment.  Bijt  he  appears  to 
have  been  of  an  ungovernable  temper.  A  story  is  told  of  Sanuto,  of  his  having,  many  years  before,  when 
podesta  and  captain  at  Treviso,  boxed  the  ears  of  the  bishop,  who  was  somewhat  tardv  in  bringing  the  Host.  For 
this,  honest  Sanuto  *'  saddles  him  with  a  judgment,**  as  Thwackum  did  Sc^nare  but  ne  does  not  tell  ns  whether 
he  was  punished  or  rebuked  by  the  Senate  lor  this  outrage  at  the  time  of  its  commission .  He  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  afterwards  at  peace  with  the  church,  for  we  find  him  ambassador  at  Rorpe,  and  invested  with  Hat  fief 
of  Val  di  Marino,  in  the  march  of  Treviso,  and  with  the  title  of  count,  by  Lorenio  Count-bish<^of  Ceneda.  For 
these  facts  my  authorities  are  Sanuto,  Vettor  Sandi.  Andrea  Navagero,  and  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Zara,  &rst 

.>..ui:.u>j  u_  *!..  :_j.r^^_i-i^   av —  %* — n:   ?_  ».5_  «  ^^ u,  Veuexiani  di  varia  Lettciatura,"  printed  IB 

The  modems,  Dar6,  SismondL  and  Laugier, 

,    „  Jie  conspiracy  to  his/*»iii«^ ;  bat  I   find  this 

nowhere  asserted  by  the  national  historians.  Vettor  Sandi.  indeed,  says,  that  *'  Altri  scrissero  che  .  .  .  . 
dalla  gelosa  suspizion  di  esso  Doge  siasi  fatto  Michael  Steno)  staccarcon  violenza,'*  &c.,  &c  :  but  this  appeats 
to  have  been  by  no  means  the  general  opinion,  nor  is  it  alluded  to  by,  Sanuto,  or  \yv  Navagero:  and  Sacdi  him- 
self adds,  a  moment  after,  that  *'  per  altre  Venexiane  memorie  traspiri,  che  non  il  soh  desiderio  di  vendetta  lo 
dispose  alia  conghira  ma  anche  la  mnau  abituale  ambizion  sua,  per  cui  anelava  a  farsi  prindpe  independente.'* 
The  first  motive  appears  to  have  been  excited  by  the  gross  affront  of  the  words  written  by  Midiael  Steno  on  die 
ducal  chair,  and  by  the  light  and  inadequate  sentence  of  the  Forty  on  the  offender,  who  was  one  of  their  "tre 
Capi  .»*  The  attentions  of  Steno  himself  appear  to  have  been  directed  towards  one  of  her 'damsels,  and  n**  the 
"  Dogaressi  **  herself,  against  whose  fame  not  the  slightest  insinuation  appears,  while  she  is  praised  for  her  beamy, 
and  remarked  for  her  youth.  Neither  do  I  find  it  asserted  (unless  the  hint  of  Sandi  be  an  assertion,  that  the  Doge 
was  actuated  by  jealousy  of  his  wife ;  but  rather  by  respect  for  her,  and  for  his  own  honor,  wairanted  by  hi»  past 
services  and  present  (^gnity. 

I  know  not  that  the  historical  facts  are  alluded  to  in  English,  unless  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  view  of  Italy.  His 
account  is  false  and  flippant,  full  of  stale  jests  about  old  men  and  youi^  wives,  and  wondering  at  so  in^at  an  eSta 
from  so  slight  a  cause.  How  so  acute  and  severe  an  observer  of  mankind  as  the  author  of  ZeTuco  could  wonder  ai 
this  is  inconceivable.  He  knew  that  a  basin  of  water  spilt  on  Mrs.  Masdiam's  jgown  deprived  the  Duke  of  Mary- 
borough of  his  command,  and  lead  to  the  inglorioes  peace  of  Utrecht— that  Louis  XI V.  was  plunged  into  the  nw^a 
desolating  wars,  because  his  minister  was  nettled  at  his  finding  fault  with  a  window,  and  wished  to  give  hhn 
another  occupation— that  Helen  lost  Troy— that  Lucreiia  expelled  the  Tarquins  from  Rome — and  that  Cara 
brought  the  Moors  to  Spam— that  an  insulted  husband  led  the  Gauls  to  Ousium.  and  thence  to  Rome — that  a 
single  verse  of  Frederick  II,  of  Prussia,  on  the  Abb^  de  Bumis,  and  a  jest  on  Madame  de  Pompadour,  led  to  the 


published  by  the  indefatigable  Abate  Morelli,  in  his  "  Monumenti,  Venexiani  di  varia  Letteiatura,*'  printed  ia 
1796,  all  of  which  I  have  looked  over  in  the  original  language.  The  modems,  Dar6,  SismondL  and  Laugier, 
nearly  agree  with  the  ancient  dm>niG]er8.     Sisraondi  attributes  the  conspiracy  to  \\\%j€a^msy ;  but  I   find  this 


their  public  tyranny,  but  to  private  vengeance— and  ih^t  an  order  to  make  Cromwell  disembark  from  the  akip 
which  he  would  have  sailed  to  America  destroyed  both  King  and  CommonweaUth.  After  these  instances,  tm  I 
least  recollection,  it  is  indeed  extraordinary  in  Dr.  Moore  10  seem  surprised  that  a  man  used  to  con         ' 
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bad  served  and  swayed  in  the  most  important  offices  should  fiercely  resent,  in  a  fierce  age,  an  unpunished  affront, 
the  grossest  that  can  be  offered  to  a  man,  be  he  prince  or  peasant.  Thb  a^  of  Faliero  is  little  to  the  purpose, 
nlns  to  faTor  it, — 

"  The  young  man's  wrath  is  like  straw  on  fire. 

But  like  rtd-hot  tUel  isUuold  maaft  ire** 
"  Young  mea  soon  gWe  and  soon  foiget  affronts. 
Old  age  is  slow  at  both." 

Lanner's  reflections  are  more  phUosoplucal  t  "  Tale  fh  11  fine  ignominioso  di  un'  uomo,  che  la  sua  nascit^* 
li  sua  etii,  il  suo  carattere  dovevano  tener  lontano  dalle  passioni  produttrici  di  grandi  delitti.  I  saoi  taicHti  per 
lungo  tempo  esercitati  ne'  maggiori  impie^hi,  la  sua  capacitit  spenmentata  ne'govemi  e  neUe  ambasciate,  gliave- 
vano  acquistato  la  stima  e  la  nouda  de'  attamni^  ed  avevano  uniti  i  suffragj  per  collocarlo  alia  testa  della  rcpub- 
lica  Innalzaio  ad  un  grado  che  terminava  glonosamente  la  sua  vita,  il  risentimento  di  un*  iugiuria  le^era  in- 
sir.ud  nel  suo  cuore  tal  valeno  che  bast6  a  corrompere  le  antiche  sue  quality  e  a  condurlo  al  termine  del  scellera- 
ti ;  aerio  esenipio,  che  prova  nen  tiservieta^  m  cut  ia  fnuUnaa  Mmana  sla  natrUt  9  ch*  nelf  uomo  resiano 
umprt  pasiioni  cafiaci  a  disonorarlo^  quando  mom  mvigiU  sofrm  m  fttuo,  ** 

Where  did  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  Faliero  begged  his  life?  I  have  searched  the  chroniclers,  and  find 
nothing  of  the  kind :  it  true  that  he  avowed  all.  He  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  torture,  but  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  any  application  for  mercy  on  his  part ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  their  havine  taken  him  to 
the  rack  seems  to  argue  anvthing^  but  his  having  shown  a  want  of  firmness,  which  would  doubtless  nave  been  also 
mentioned  by  those  minute  histonans,  who  by  no  means  favor  him  ;  such,  indeed,  would  be  contrary  to  his  character 
as  a  soldier,  to  the  age  in  which  be  lived,  aiid  a/  which  he  died,  as  it  is  to  the  truth  d  history.  I  know  no  justi- 
cation,  at  any  distance  of  time,  for  calumniating  an  historical  character  ;  surely  truth  belong  sto  the  dead  and  to  the 
unfortunate  :  and  they  who  have  died  upon  a  scaffold  have  generally  had  faults  enough  of  their  own,  without  at- 
tributins  to  them  that  which  the  very  incurring  of  the  perils  which  conducted  them  to  their  violent  death  renders, 
of  all  others,  the  most  improbable.  The  black  veil  which  is  painted  over  the  place  of  Marino  Faliero  amongst  the 
Doges,  and  the  Giants*  staircase  wheru  he  was  crowned,  and  discrowned,  and  decapitated,  struck  forcibly  upon  my  . 
imagination ;  as  did  his  fiery  character  and  strange^story.  I  went,  in  1819,  in  search  of  nis  tomb  more  than  once 
to  the  church  San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo ;  and,  as  I  was  standing  before  the  monument  of  another  family,  a  priest 
came  im  to  me  and  said :  **  I  can  show  you  finer  monuments  than  that.*'  I  told  him  that  I  was  in  search  of  that 
of  the  Faliero  family,  and  partkularly  ol  the  Doge  Marino's.  '*  Oh,**  said  he,  **  1  will  show  it  you  ;  **  and  con- 
docting  me  to  the  outside,  pointed  out  a  sarcophagus  in  the  wall  with  an  illegible  inscription.  He  said  that  it  had 
been  in  a  convent  adjoining,  but  was  removed  after  the  French  came,  and  placed  in  its  present  situation  :  that  he 
had  seen  the  tomb  opened  at  its  removal ;  there  were  still  some  bones  remaining,  but  no  positive  vestige  of  the 
decapitation.  The  equestrian  statue  of  which  I  have  made  mention  in  the  third  act  as  before  that  church  is  not, 
however,  of  a  Faliero,  but  of  some  other  now  obsolete  warrior,  although  of  a  later  date.  There  were  two  other 
Doges  of  this  family  prior  to  Marino ;  Ordelafo,  who  fell  in  battle  at  Zara.  in  1 1 1 7  (where  his  descendant  afterwards 
conquered  the  Huns),  and  Vital  Faliero,  who  reigned  in  io8a.  The  familyr  originally  from  Fano,  was  of  the  most 
illustriotts  in  blood  and  wealth  in  the  city  of  once  the  most  wealthy  and  still  the  most  ancient  families  in  Europe. 
The  length  1  have  gone  into  on  the  subject  will  show  the  interest  1  hav«  taken  in  it.  Whether  I, have  succeeoed 
or  not  iu  the  tragedy.  I  have  at  feast  Iraosferred  into  our  language  an  historical  fact  worthy  of  commemoratioo. 

It  is  now  four  years  that  I  have  meditated  this  work  j  and  before  I  had  sufficiently  examined  the  records, 
1  was  rather  disposed  to  have  made  it  turn  on  a  jealousy  in  Faliero.  But,  perceiving  no  foundation  for  this  in 
historical  truth,  and  aware  that  jealousy  is  an  exhausted  passion  in  the  drama,  I  have  given  it  a  more  historical 
form.  I  was,  besides,  well  advised  by  the  late  Matthew  Lewis  on  that  pointy  in  talking  with  him  of  my  intention 
at  Venice  in  1817.  "  If  you  make  him  jealous,*'  said  he,  **  recollect  that  you  have  to  contend  with  established 
writers,  to  say  nothing  of  Shakespeare,  and  an  exhausted  subject :— stick  to  the  old  fiety  Doge's  natural  charac- 
ter, which  will  bear  you  out,  if  property  drawn :  and  make  your  plot  as  regular  as  you  can."  Sir  William 
Drummond  gave  me  nearly  the  same  counsel.  How  far  I  nave  followed  these  instructions,  or  whether  they 
have  availea  me,  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  I  have  had  no  view  to  the  stage ;  in  its  present  stale  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  a  very  exalted  object  of  ambition ;  besides,  1  have  been  too  much  behind  the  scenes  to  have  thought  it  so  at  any 
time.  And  I  cannot  conceive  an^  man  of  irntable  feeling  putting  himself  at  the  mercies  of  an  audience.  The 
sneering  reader,,  and  the  loud  cntic,  and  the  tart  review,  are  scattered  and  distant  calamities ;  but  the  trampling 
of  an  intell^ent  or  of  an  ignorant  Mjdience  on  a  production  which,  be  it  good  or  bad,  has  been  a  mental  labor  to 
the  writer,  is  a  palpable  and  immediate  ^evance,  heightened  by  a  man's  doubt  of  their  competency  to  judge, 
and  his  certainty  of  his  own  imprudence  in  electins^  them  his  judges.  Were  I  capable  of  writing  a  olay  which 
conU  be  deemed  stage-worthy,  success  wotild  give  me  00  pleasure,  and  failure  great  pain.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that,  even  during  the  time  of  oeing  one  of  the  committee  of  one  of  the  theatres,  I  never  made  the  attempt,  and 
never  will .  But  surely  there  is  dramatic  power  somewhere,  where  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Milman,  and  John  Wilson 
exist  The  Cafy  oftA^  P/nrw  and  the  AtJl  of  Jerusalem  are  full  of  the  best  material  lor  fragedy  that  has 
been  seen  since  Horace  W^upole,  except  passages  of  Ethwald  and  De  Montfort.  It  is  the  fashion  to  underrate 
Horace  Walpole-^firstly,  because  he  was  ancoleman  ;  and  secondly,  because  he  was  a  gentleman  ;  but  to  say 
nothing  of  the  coropositioo  of  his  incomparable  letters,  and  of  the  Castle  of  OtraaOo,  be  is  the  UUtmus  Romans- 
crum^  the  author  of  the  Mysterious  Mother,  a  tragedy  of  the  highest  order,  and  not  a  puling  love^^lay*  He 
is  the  hither  of  the  first  romance  and  of  the  last  tragedy  in  our  language,  and  surely  worthy  oi  a  higher  place 
than  any  livii^  writer,  be  he  who  be  may. 

In  speaking  of  the  drama  of  Martuo  FaltetOt  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  desire  of  preserving  though  still 
too  remote,  a  nearer  approach  to  unity  than  the  irregularity,  which  is  toe  reproach  of  the  English  theatrical  com- 


strictlv  historical,  except  that  all  the  consulutions  took  phKx  in  the  palace.  Had  I  followed  this,  he  unitjr  would 
have  been  better  preserved ;  but  I  wished  to  produce  the  Doge  in  the  full  assembly  of  the  conspirators,  instead 
of  immotonoualyplaciog  him  always  in  dialogue  with  the  same  individuals.  For  the  real  focts,  I  refer  to  the 
Appendix. 
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I  ACT   r. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 

Marino  Faliero,  Do^  of  Venice, 
Bertuccio  Faliero,  Nephew  of  the  Doge, 
Li  ON  I,  a  Patrician  and  Senator, 
Benintende,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
Michael  Steno,  Une  of  the  thru  Capiof 

the  Forty. 
Israel  Bertuccio,  Chief 

of  the  Arsenal f 
Philip  Calendaro,  •  conspirators, 

Dagolino, 
Bertram, 

i  ^'Signore  di  NoiU,'*  one 
Signor  of  the  Night,  <  oftne  Officers  belonging 


}  the  Republic, 


First  Citizen. 
Second  Citizen. 
Third  Citizen. 
ViNCENZO, 
PlETRO, 

Battista, 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 

Guards,  Conspirators^    Citizens,    The 

cil  of  Ten.  The  Giunta,  6r*c.,  6r*c, 

WOMEN. 

Angiolina,  Wife  to  the  Doge, 
Marian N A,  her  Friend, 
Female  Attendants,  6r*c. 


Officers  belonging  to  the  Ducal 
Palace, 


Coun- 


5Jcw^,— Venice.     In  the  year,  1355. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— An  Antechamber  in  the  Ducal 
Palace, 
PlETRO  speaks,  in  entering^  to  Battista. 

Pie.  Is  not  the  messenger  returnM  ? 

Bat.  Not  vet; 

I  have  sent  frequently,  as  you  corannandea, 
But  still  the  Signor/ is  deep  in  council. 
And  long  debate  on  Steno*s  accusation.* 

Pie.  Too  long— at  least  so  thinks  the  Doge. 

Bat  How  bears  ne 

These  moments  of  suspense  ? 

Pie.  With  struggling  patience. 

Placed  at  the  ducal  table,  covered  o'tr 
"With  all  the  apparel  of  the  state ;  petitions, 
Despatches,  judgments,acts,reprieves,  reports. 
He  sits  as  rapt  in  duty;  but  whene'er 
He  hears  the  jarring  of  a  distant  door, 
Or  aught  that  intimates  a  coming  step, 
Or  murmur  of  a  voice,  his  quick  eye  wanders. 
And  he  will  start  up  from  his  chair,  then  pause, 
And  seat  himself  again,  and  fix  his  gaze 
Upon  some  edict;  but  I  have  observed 
For  the  last  hour  he  has  not  tum*d  a  leaf. 

Bat,   'Tift  said  he  is   much  moved, — and 
doubtless  *twas 
Foul  scorn  in  Steno  to  offend  so  grossly* 

Pie.  Ay,  if  a  poor  man  :  Steno's  a  patridan, 
Young,  galliard,  gay,  and  haughty. 

Bat.  Then  you  think 

He  will  not  be  judged  hardly  ? 

Pie.  Twere  enough 

He  be  judged  justly ;  but  'tis  not  for  us 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 


To  anticipate  the  sentence  of  the  Forty. 
Bat,    And   here  it  comes.—- What   news, 
Vincenzo  ? 

Enter  Vincenzo. 

Vin.  'Tis 

Decided  \  but  as  yet  his  doom's  unknown  ; 
I  saw  the  president  in  act  to  seal  (jud^ent 
The  parchment  which  will  bear  the  Forty's 
Unto  the  Doge,  and  hasten  to  inform  him. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— The  Ducal  Chamber. 

Marino  Faliero,  Doge  ;  and  his  Nephew, 
Bertuccio  Faliero. 

Ber.  F.  It  cannot  be  but  they  will  do  you 

justice. 
Doge.  Ay,  such  as  the  Avogadorit  did. 
Who  sent  up  my  appeal  unto  the  Forty 
To  try  him  by  his  peers,  his  own  tribunal. 
Ber.  F.  His  peers  will  scarce  protect  him ; 
such  an  act 
Would  bring  contempt  on  all  authority. 

D<fge.  Know  you  not  Venice  ?    Know  you 
But  we  shall  see  anon.  [not  the  Forty  ? 

Ber.  F.  [addressing  ViNCENZO,  then  enter- 
ing^.  How  now-<-what  tidinffs  ? 

Vin.  I  am  charged  to  tell  his  highness  raat 
the  court 
Has  pass'd  its  resolution,  and  that,  soon 
As  the  due  forms  of  judgment  are  gone  throogb. 
The  sentence  will  oe  sent  up  to  the  Doge; 
In  the  mean  time  the  Forty  doth  salute 

t  The  Avoj^dori  were  the  three  coodoetan  of  (iIm^ 
inal  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the  state. 
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The  Prince  of  the  Republic,  and  entreat 
His  acceptation  of  their  duty. 

Doge,  Yes— 

They  are  wondrous  dutiful,  and  ever  humble. 
Sentence  is  pass'd  you  say  ? 

Vin.  It  is,  your  highness  : 
The  president  was  sealing  it,  when  I 
Was  call'd  in,  that  no  moment  might  be  lost 
In  forwarding  the  intimation  due 
Not  only  to  the  Chief  of  the  Republic, 
But  the  complainant,  both  in  one  united. 

Ber,  /^  Are  you  aware,  from  aught  you 
Of  their  decision  ?  [have  perceived, 

Vin,  No,  my  lord  j  you  know 

The  secret  custom  of  the  courts  m  Venice. 

Ber,  F,  True ;  but  there  still  is  something 
given  to  guess  [catch  at; 

Which  a  shrewd  gleaner  and  a  quick  eye  would 
A  whisper,  or  a  murmur,  or  an  air 
More  or  less  solemn  spread  o'er  the  tribunal. 
The  Forty  are  but  men — most  worthy  men. 
And  wise,and  just,and  cautious — this  I  grant — 
And  secret  as  the  crave  to  which  they  doom 
The  guilty :  but  wi3i  all  this,  in  their  aspects — 
At  least  m  some,  the  juniors  of  the  number — 
A  searching  eye,  an  eye  like  yours,  Vincenzo, 
Would  read  the  sentence  ere  it  was  pronounced. 

Vin,  My  lord,  I  came  away  upon  the 
moment. 
And  had  no  leisure  to  take  note  of  that  [ing ; 
Which  pass'd  among  the  judges,  even  in  seem- 
My  station  near  the  accused  too,  Michel  Steno, 
Made  me —  piver  that. 

Dt^e,  labruptly,^    And  how  look*d  he?  dt- 

Vin.  Calm,  but  not  overcast,  he  stood  re- 
signed 
To  the  decree,  whatever  it  were  : — but  lo  I 
It  comeSy  for  the  perusal  of  his  highness. 

Enter  the  Secretary  of  the  Forty. 

See,  The  high  tribunal  of  the  Forty  sends 
Health  and  respect  to  the  I>oge  Fahero, 
Chief  magistrate  of  Venice,  and  requests 
His  highness  to  peruse  and  to  approve 
The  sentence  pass'd  on  Michel  Steno*  bom 
Patrician,  and  arraign'd  upon  the  charge 
Contain'd,  together  with  its  penalty. 
Within  the  rescript  which  I  now  present 

Dof^,  Retire,  and  wait  without.   Take  thou 
tins  paper : 

[Exeuni  Sxcretary  and  ViNCRNZO. 

The  misty  letters  vanish  from  my  eyes  ; 
I  cannot  fix  them. 

Ber,  F,  Patience,  my  dear  uncle  : 

W^  do  you  tremble  thus  ?— nay,  doubt  not,  all 
Win  be  as  could  be  wishU 

Ot^.  Say  Oh. 


Ber  F.  \reading\,  "Decreed 

In  council,  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
That  Michel  Steno,  bv  his  own  confession. 
Guilty  on  the  last  night  of  Carnival 
Of  having  ^ven  on  the  ducal  throne 
The  following  words — " 

Dome,  Wouldst  thou  repeat  them  ? 

Wouldst  thou  repeat  tkenv-^>(<w,  a  Faliero, 
Harp  on  the  deep  dishonor  of  our  house. 
Dishonored  in  its  chief—  that  chief  the  prince 
Of  Venice,  first  of  cities  ? — To  the  sentence. 

Ber,  F,    Forgive  me,  my  good  lord  ;  I  will 
obey— 
[Reads]   *'  That  Michel  Steno  be  detained  a 
In  close  arrest."  Imonth 

Dege,  Proceed. 

Ber,  F,  My  lord,  'tis  finished. 

Dos^e.    How    say   you  ? — finished !      Do    I 
dream  ? — 'tis  false — 
Give  me  the  paper — [Snatches  the  paper  and 
reads'] —  '*  'Tis  decreed  in  council 

That  Michel  Steno — "  Nephew,  thine  arm ! 

Ber.  F.  Nay, 

Cheer  up,  be  calm  ;  this  transport  is  uncall'd 
Let  me  seek  some  assistance,  jfor — 

Doge.  Stop,  sir— stir  not— - 

'TIS  past. 

Ber  F,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  you 
The  sentence  is  too  slight  for  the  offence — 
It  is  not  honorable  in  the  Forty 
To  affix  so  slieht  a  penalty  as  that 
Which  was  a  foul  affront  to  you,  and  even    . 
To  them,  as  being  your  subjects ;  but  'tis  not 
Vet  without  remedy :  you  can  appeal 
To  them  once  more,  or  to  the  Avogadori, 
Who,  seeing  that  true  justice  is  withheld, 
Will  now  take  up  the  cause  they  once  declined, 
And  do  you  right  upon  the  bold  delinquent. 
Think  you  not  thus,  good  uncle  ?  why  do  you 
stand  [me. 

So  fix'd  ?  You  heed  me  not :— I  pray  you  hear 

Doge,  [dashing  down  the  ducal  bonnet^  and 
offering  to  tramfde  upon   it,  exclaims^ 
as  he  is  withheld  by  his  ntphew,] — 
Oh!  that  the  Saracen  were  in  St.  Mark's! 
Thus  would  I  do  him  homage. 

Ber.  F,  For  the  sake 

Of  Heaven  and  all  its  saints,  my  lord — 

Dege.  Away ! 

Oh,  that  the  Genoese  were  in  the  port ! 
Oh,  that  the  Huns  whom  I  o'erthrew  at  Zara 
Were  ranged  around  the  palace  I 

Ber,  F.  'Tis  not  well 

In  Venice*  Duke  to  say  so. 

Dcge,  Venice'  Duke ! 

Who  now  is  Duke  in  Venice  ?  let  me  see  him, 
That  he  may  do  me  right.  Qqqq|^ 
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Ber,  F,  If  you  forget 

Your  oflSce,  and  its  dignity  and  duty, 
Remember  that  of  man,  and  curb  this  passion. 
The  Duke  of  Venice— 
Do^e.  [interrupting  him]  There  is  no  such 

thing — 
It  is  a  word — nay,  worse— a  worthless  by-word : 
The  most  despised,  wronged,  outraged,  help- 
less wretch, 
Who  begs  his  bread,  if  *tis  refused  by  one. 
May  win  it  from  another  kinder  heart ; 
But  he,  who  is  denied  his  right  by  those 
Whose  place  it  is  to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Than  the  rejected  beggar— he's  a  slave — 
And  that  am  I,  and  thou,  and  all  our  house, 
Even  from  this  hour ;  the  meanest  artisan 
Will  point  the  finger,  and  the  haughty  noble 
May  spit  upon  us  : — where  is  our  redress  ? 
Ber,  F.  The  law,  my  prince — 
Doge,  [interrupting  him."]    You  see  what  it 

has  done  : 
I  askM  no  remedy  but  from  the  law, — 
I  sought  no  vengeance  but  redress  by  law, — 
I  calrd  no  judges  but  those  named  bjr  law, — 
As  sovereign,  I  appeal'd  unto  my  subjects. 
The  very  subjects  who  had  made  me  sovereign, 
And  gave  me  thus  a  double  right  to  be  so. 
The  rights  of  place  and  choice,  of  birth  and 

service, 
Honors  and  years ,  these  scars,  these  hoary 
The  travel,  toil,  the  perils,the  fatigues,  [hairs, 
The  blood  and  sweat  of  almost  eighty  years, 
Were  weigh*d  i'  the  balance  'gainst  the  foulest 

stain, 
The  grossest  insult,  most  contemptuous  crime 
Of  a  rank,  rash  patrician — and  found  vranting  ! 
And  this  is  to  be  borne ! 

Ber,  F,  I  say  not  that  :— 

In  case  your  fresh  appeal  should  be  rejected, 
We  will  find  other  means  to  make  all  even. 
Doge,  Appeal  again  !  art  thou  my  brother's 

son? 
A  scion  of  the  house  of  Faliero  ? 
The  nephew  of  a  Doge  ?  and  of  that  blood 
Which  hath  already  given  three  dukes  io 

Venice  ? 
But  thou  say*  St  weU— we  must  be  humble  now. 
Ber,  F.  My  princely  uncle !  you  are  too 

much  movecl ; — 
I  grant  it  was  a  gross  offence,  and  grossly 
Left  without  fitting  punishment :  but  still 
This  fury  doth  exceed  the  provocation. 
Or  any  provocation  :  if  we  are  wrong'd, 
We  will  ask  justice  :  if  it  be  denied, 
Well  take  it ;  but  may  do  all  this  in  calmness — 
Deep  Vengeance  is  the  daughter   dE  deep 

Silence. 
I  have  yet  scarce  a  third  part  of  your  years. 


I  love  our  house,  I  honor  you,  its  chief. 
The  guardian  of  my  youth,  and  its  instructor — 
But  though  I  understand  your  grief,  and  enter 
In  part  of  your  disdain,  it  doth  appal  me 
To  see  your  anger,  like  our  Adrian  waves, 
O'ersweep  all  1x)unds,  and  foam  itself  to  air. 
DoFe,  I  tell  thee — must  I  tell   thee — what 
thv  father 
Woula  have  required  no  words  to  comprehend? 
Hast  thou  no  feeling  save  the  external  sense 
Of  torture  from  the  torch  >  hast  thou  no  soul- 
No  pride — no  passion — no   deep    sense    of 
honor? 
Ber,  F.  'Tis  the  first  time  that  honor  has 
been  doubted. 
And  were  the  last,  from  any  other  sceptic 
Doge.  You  know  the  full  offence  of  this  born 
villain, 
This  creeping,  coward,  rank,  acquitted  felon, 
Who  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  libel, 
And  on  the  honor  of— Oh  God  ! — my  wife. 
The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  all  men's  honor. 
I^eft  a  base  slur  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  com- 
ments. 
And  villanous  jests,  and  blasphemies  obscene ' 
While  sneering  nobles,  in  more  polish'd  guise, 
Whisper'd  the  tale,  and  smiled  upon  the  lie 
Which  made  me  look  like  them — a  courteous 

wittol. 
Patient — ay,  proud,  it  may  be,  of  dishonor. 
Ber.  F,  But  still  it  was  a  lie — ^you  knew  ii 
false. 
And  so  did  all  men. 

Dogt.  Nephew,  the  high  Roman 

Said,    **  Caesar's  wife  must  not  even  be  sus- 
pected," 
And  put  her  from  him. 
Ber.  F.  True — but  in  those  days— 

Doge.  What  is  it  that  a  Roman  would  not 
suffer,  |dolo 

That  a  Venetian  prince  must  bear  ?  old  Dan- 
Refused  the  diadem  of  all  the  Csesars, 
And  wore  the  ducal  cap  I  trample  on, 
Because  'tis  now  degraded. 
Ber,  F.  Tis  even  so. 

Do^.  It  is — it  is; — I  did  not  visit  on 
The  mnocent  creature  thus  jaost  vilely  slan- 

der'd  N 

Because  she  took  an  old  man  fdc  her  lord. 
For  that  he  had  been  long  her  fair's  friend 
And  patron  of  her  house,  as  if  thef. 
No  love  in  wonun's  heart  but  lust 
And  beardless  faces ; — I  did  not  i 
Visit  the  villain's  infamy  on  her, 
But  craved  my  country's  justice  on  his^ 
The  justice  due  unto  the  humblest  bei 
Who  hath  a  wife  whoM^aith  isjBWeet  i 
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Who  hath  a  home  whose  hearth  is  dear  to  him, 
Who  hath  a  name  whose  honor's  all  to  him, 
When  these  are  tainted  by  the  accursing  breath 
Of  calumny  and  scorn. 

Ber.  F,  And  what  redress 

Did  you  expect  as  his  fit  punishment  ? 

Doge,  Death  I    Was  I  not  the  sovereign  of 
the  State- 
Insulted  on  his  very  throne,  and  made 
A  mockery  to  the  men  who  should  obey  me  ? 
Was  I  not  injured  as  a  husband  ?  scorn'd 
As  man  ?  reviled,  degraded,  as  a  prince  ? 
Was  not  offence  like  his  a  complication 
Of  insult  and  of  treason  ? — and  he  lives  I 
Had  he,  instead  of  on  the  Doge's  throne, 
Stamp'd  the  same  brand  upon  a  peasant's  stool. 
His  blood  had  gilt  the  threshold,  for  the  carle 
Had  stabb'd  him  on  the  instant. 

Ber.  F,  Do  not  doubt  it, 

He  shall  not  live  till  sunset — leave  to  me 
The  means,  and  calm  yourself. 

Dofft.  Hold,  nephew  :  this 

Would  have  sufficed  but  yesterday ;  at  present 
I  have  no  further  wrath  against  this  man. 

Ber,  F,  What  mean  you?  is  not  the  offence 
redoubled 
By  this  most  rank — I  will  not  say — acquittal ; 
For  it  is  worse,  being  full  acknowledgment 
Of  the  offence,  and  leaving  it  unpunish'd  ? 

Doge.  It  is  redoitbledy  but  not  now  by  him 
The  Forty  hath  decreed  a  month's  arrest — 
We  must  obey  the  Forty. 

Ber  F.  Obey  them  ! 

Who  have  forgot  their  duty  to  the  sovereign  ? 

Doge,  Why  yes ; — boy,  you  perceive  it  then 
at  last  ? 
Whether  as  fellow-citizen  who  sues 
For  justice,  or  as  sovereign  who  commands  it, 
They  have  defrauded  me  of  both  my  rights 
(For  here  the  sovereign  is  a  citizen) ; 
But,  notwithstanding,  harm  not  thou  a  hair 
Of  Steno's  head — he  shall  not  wear  it  long. 

Ber.  F,  Not  twelye  hours  longer,  had  you 
left  to  me 
The  mode  and  means  :  if  you  had  calmly  heard 

me, 
I  never  meant  this  miscreant  should  escape, 
But  wish'd  you  to  repress  such  gusts  of  passion. 
That  we  more  surely  might  devise  together 
His  taking  off. 

Doge.  No,  nephew,  he  must  live ; 

At  least,  just  now — a  life  so  vile  as  his 
Were  notning  at  this  hour  :  in  th'  olden  time 
Some  sacrifices  ask'd  a  single  victim, 
Great  expiations  had  a  hecatomb.  [fain 

Ber.  F.  Your  wishes  are  my  law :  and  yet  I 
Would  prove  to  you  how  near  unto  my  heart 
The  honor  of  our  house  must  ever  be. 


Dcge.  Fear  not;  you  shall  have  time  and 
place  of  proof  : 
But  be  not  thou  too  rash,  as  I  have  been. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  anger  now  ; 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Ber,  F,  Why,  that's  my  uncle  ! 

The  leader  and  the  statesman,  and  the  chief 
Of  commonwealths  and  sovereign  of  himself ! 
I  wonder'd  to  perceive  you  so  forget 
All  prudence  in  your  fury  at  these  years. 
Although  the  cause — 

Dcge,  Ay,  think  upon  the  cause — 

Forget  it  not : — When  you  lie  down  to  rest. 
Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams ;  and  when 
The  mom  returns,  so  let  it  stand  between. 
The  sun  and  you,  as  an  ill-omen'd  cloud 
Upon  a  summer  day  of  festival : 
So  will  it  stand  to  me  -^ — but  speak  not,  stir 

not, — 
Leave  all  to  me  ; — ^we  shall  have  much  to  do. 
And  vou  shall  have  a  part. — But  now  retire, 
'TTsnt  I  were  alone. 

Ber,  F,   [taking  up  and  placing  the  ducal 
bonnet  on  the  table.]  Ere  I  depart, 
I  pray  you  to  resume  what  you  have  spurn 'd. 
Till  you  can  change  it  haply  for  a  crown. 
And  now  I  take  my  leave,  imploring  you 
In  all  things  to  rely  upon  my  duty 
As  doth  become  vour  near  and  faithful  kins- 
And  not  less  loyal  citizen  and  subject,     [man, 
[Exit  Bertuccio  Faliero. 

Doge,[solus\,  Adieu,  my  worthy  nephew. — 
Hollow  bauble ! 

[  Taking  up  the  ducal  cap. 
Beset  with  all  the  thorns  that  line  a  crown, 
Without  investing  the  insulted  brow 
With  the  all-swaving  majesty  of  kings; 
Thou  idle,  gilded,  and  degraded  tov. 
Let  me  resume  thee  as  I  would  a  vizor. 

[Puts  it  on. 
How  my  brain  aches  beneath  thee !  and  my 

temples 
Throb  feverish  under  thy  dishonest  weight. 
Could  I  not  turn  thee  to  a  diadem  ? 
Could  I  not  shatter  the  Briarean  sceptre 
Which  in  this  hundred-handed  senate  rules, 
Making  the  people  nothing,  and  the  prince 
A  pageant  ?    In  my  life  I  nave  achieved 
Tasks  not  less  difficult— achieved  for  them. 
Who  thus  repay  me ! — Can  I  not  requite  them  ? 
Oh  for  one  year !     Oh  !  but  for  even  a  day 
Of  my  full  youth,  while  yet  my  body  served 
My  soul  as  "serves  the  generous  steed  his  lord, 
I  would  have  dash'd  amongst  them,  asking 

few 
In  aid  to  overthrow  these  swoln  patricians  ; 
But  now  I  must  look  round  for  other  hands 
To  serve  this  hoary  head  ; — but  it  shall  plan 
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In  such  a  sort  as  will  not  leave  the  task 
Herculean,  though  as  yet  'tis  but  a  chaos. 
Of  darkly  brooding  thoughts :  my  fancy  is 
In  her  first  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 
Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things, 
For  the  selection  of  the  pausing  judgment, — 
The  troops  are  few  in 

Enter  Vincenzo. 

Vin,  There  is  one  without 

Craves  audience  of  your  highness. 

Doge.  *  I'm  unwell — 

I  can  see  no  one,  not  even  a  patrician — 
Let  him  refer  his  business  to  the  council, 

Vin.,  My  lord,  I  will  deliver  your  reply  ; 
It  cannot  much  import — he's  a  plebeian, 
The  master  of  a  palley,  I  believe.  [ley  } 

Doge.  How !  did  yop  say  the  patron  of  a  gal- 
That  is— I  mean — a  servant  of  the  State ! 
Admit  him,  he  may  be  on  public  service. 

\Exit  Vincenzo. 

Doge.  \solu5\  This  patron  may  be  sounded ; 

I  will  try  him. 

I  know  the  people  to  be  discontented ! 

They  have  cause,  since  Sapienza's adverse  day, 

When   Genoa  conquer'd  :   they  have  further 

cause. 
Since  they  are  nothing  in  the  state,  and  in 
The  city  worse  than  nothing — mere  machines 
To  serve  the  nobles'  most  patrician  pleasure, 
The    troops   have   long   arrears  of  pay,   oft 

promised, 
And  murmur  deeply — any  hope  of  change 
Will  draw  them  forward ;  they  shall  pay  them- 
selves [priesthood 
With  ]>lunder! — but  the  priests— I  doubt  the 
Will  not  be  with  us ;  they  have  hated  me 
Smce  that  rash   hour,  when,  madden'd  with 

the  drone,* 
I  smote  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso, 

?uickening  his  holy  march  ;  yet,  ne'ertheless, 
hey  may  be  won,  at  least  their  chief  at  Rome, 
Kv  some  well-timed  concessions;  but,  above 
Alh things,  I  must  be  speedy;  at  my  hour 
Of  twilight,  little  light  of  lite  remams. 
Could  I  free  Venice,  and  avenge  my  wrongs, 
I   had   lived   too    long,  and   willingly  would 

sleep 
Next  moment  with  my  sires ;  and,  wanting  this. 
Better  that  sixty  of  my  fourscore  years  [not — 
Had  been  already  where — how  soon,  I  care 
The  whole  must  be  extinguish'd— better  that 
They  ne'er  had  been,  than  drag  me  on  to  l)e 
The  thing  these  arch-oppressors  fain  would 

make  me. 


*  An  historical  fact.    See  Marin  Saouto's  Lif«  mftJu 


Let  me  consider — of  efficient  troops 
There  are  three  thousand  posted  at 

EnUr  Vincenzo  and  Israel  Bertuccio. 

Vin  May  it  please 

Your  highness,  the  same  patron  whom  I  spake 
Is  here  to  crave  your  patience.  [of 

D<^,  Leave  the  chamber, 

Vincenzo. —  {Exit  Vincenzo. 

Sir,  you  may  advance— what  would  you  ? 

/.  Ber,  Redress. 

Doge,  Of  whom  } 

I.  Ber.  Of  God  and  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Alas  !  my  friend,  you  seek  it  of  the 
Of  least  respect  and  interest  in  Venice,  [twain 
You  must  address  the  council. 

/.  Ber.  'Twere  in  vain ; 

For  he  who  injured  me  is  one  of  them. 

Doge.  There's  blood  upon   thy  face — how 
came  it  there  ?  [shea  for  Venice, 

/.  Ber.  'Tis  mine,  and  not  the  first  I've 
But  the  first  shed  by  a  Venetian  band : 
A  noble  smote  me. 

Doge.  Doth  he  live  ? 

/.  Ber.  Not  long- 

But  for  the  hope  I  had  and  have,  that  you. 
My  prince,  yourself  a  soldier,  will  redress 
Him,  whom  the  laws  of  discipline  and  Venice 
Permit  not  to  protect  himself  : — if  not— 
I  say  no  more. 

Doge.  But  something  you  would  do- 

Is  it  not  so  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  am  a  man,  my  lord. 

Doge.  Why  so  is  he  who  smote  you. 

/.  Ber,  He  is  call'd  so ; 

Nay,  more,  a  noble  one — at  least,  in  Venice  I 
But  since  he  hath  forgotten  that  I  am  one. 
And  treats  me  like  a  brute,  the  brute    may 

turn — 
*Tis  said  the  worm  will. 

Do^.  Say — his  name  and  lineage  ? 

/.  aer.  Barbaro. 

Doge.  What  was  the  cause  ?  or  the  pretext } 

/.  Ber.  1  am  the  chief  of  the  arsenal,  em- 
At  present  in  repairing  certain  galleys  [ploy'd 
But  roughly  usea  by  the  Genoese  last  year. 
This  mommg  comes  the  noble  Barbaro 
Full  of  reproof,  because  our  artisans 
Had  left  some  frivolous  order  of  his  house, 
To  execute  the  state's  decree  ;  I  dared 
To  justify  the  men— he  raised  his  hand  : — 
Behold  my  blood  !  the  first  time  it  e*er  flow*d 
Dishonorably. 

Doge.  Have  you  long  time  served  ? 

/.  Ber.  So  long  as  to  remember  Zara's  siese. 
And  fight  beneath  the  chief  who  beat  tte 

Huns  there. 
Sometime  my  general^ow  the  Doge  Faliera— 
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Qcge,  How  I  are  we  comrades  ?  the  state's 
ducal  robes 
Sit  newly  on  me,  and  you  were  appointed 
Chief  of  the  arsenal  ere  I  came  irom  Rome  ; 
So  that  I  recognized  you  not.     Who  placed 
you  ? 
/.  Ber.  The  late  Doge;  keeping  still  my  old 
command 
A^  patron  of  a  galley:  my  new  office 
Was  given  as  a  reward  of  certain  scars 
(So  was  your  predecessor  pleased  to  say): 
I  little  thought  his  bounty  would  conduct  me 
To  his  successor  as  a  helpless  plaintiff; 
At  least,  in  such  a  cause. 
Do^,  Arc  you  much  hurt  ? 

/.  Ber,  Irreparably  in  my  self-esteem. 
£>oge.  Speak  out,  tear  nothing  ;  being  stung 
at  heart. 
What  would  you  do  to  be  revenged  on  this 
man? 
/.  Ber,  That  which  I  dare  not  name,  and 

j-et  will  do. 
Dcge.  Then  wherefore  came  you  here  ? 
/.  Btr.  1  come  for  justice, 

Because  my  general  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
See  his  old  soldier  trampled  on.    Had  any, 
Save  Faliero,  fill'd  the  ducal  throne. 
This  blood  had  been  wash'd  out  in  other  blood. 
Doge.  You  come  to  me  for  justice — unto  me  ! 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  and  I  cannot  ^*ve  it ; 
I  cannot  even  obtain  ft — *twas  denied 
To  me  most  solemnly  an  hour  ago  I 
/.  Ber,  How  says  your  highness  } 
Doge.  Steno  is  condemned 

To  a  month's  confinement. 

I.Ber,  What  I  the  same  who  dared 

To  stain  the  ducal  throne  with  those  foul  words. 
That  have  cried  shame  to  every  ear  in  Venice  ? 
Dogi'  Ay,  doubtless,  they  have  echoed  o'er 
*  the  arsenal. 
Keeping  due  time  with  every  hammer's  clink 
As  a  good  jest  to  jolly  artisans. 
Or  making  chorus  to  the  creaking  oar, 
In  the  vile  tune  of  every  galley-slave, 
Who,  as  he  sang  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
He  was  not  a  simmed  dotard  lil^e  the  Doge. 
/.  Ber,  Is't  possible  }  a  month's  imprison- 
ment I 
No  more  for  Steno  ? 

Doge,  You  have  heard  the  offence, 

And  now  yon  know  his  punishment;  and  then 
You  ask  redress  of  me  !    Go  to  the  Forty, 
Who  passed  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Steno; 
They'll  do  as  much  by  Barbaro,  no  doubt. 
/.  Ber,  Ah  !  darea  I  si>eak  my  feelings  I 
Doge,  Give  them  breath. 

Mine  have  no  further  outrage  to  endure. 

/.  Ber.  Then  in  a  word,  it  rests  but  on  your 
To  punish  and  avenge — I  will  not  say  [word 
My  petty  wrong,  for  what  is  a  mere  blow* 


However  vile,  to  such  a  thing  as  I  am  ?— 
But  the  base  insult  done  your  state  and  person. 
Doge,  You  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a 
pageant 
This  cap  is  not  the  monarch's  crown ;  these 

robes 
Might  move  compassion,  like  a  beggar's  rags; 
Nay,  more,  a  beggar's  are  his  own,  and  these 
But  lent  to  a  poor  puppet,  who  must  play         ^ 
Its  part  with  all  its  empire  in  this  ermine. 
/.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  a  king } 
Doge,  Yes — of  a  happy  people. 

/.  Ber,  Wouldst  thou  be  sovereign  lord  of 

Venice  ? 
Dqge,  Ay, 

If  that  the  people  shared  that  sovereignty. 
So  that  nor  they  nor  I  were  further  slaves 
To  this  o'ergrown  aristocratic  Hydra,     [body 
The  poisonous  heads  of  whose  envenom'cl 
Have  breathed  a  pestilence  upon  us  all. 
/.  Ber,  Yet,  thou  wast  born,  and  still  hast 

lived,  patrician. 
Doge.  In  evil  hour  was  I  so  born  ;  my  birth 
Hath  made  me  Doge  to  be  insulted :  but 
I  lived  and  toil'd  a  soldier  and  a  servant 
Of  Venice  and  her  people,  not  the  senate ; 
Their  good  and  my  own  honor  were  my  guer- 
don, [conquer'd 
I  have  fought  and  bled  ;  commanded,  ay.  and 
Have  made  and  marr'd  peace  oft  in  embassies. 
As  it  might  chance  to  be  our  country's  'vantage; 
Have  traversed  land  and  sea  in  constant  duty, 
Through  almost  sixty  years,  and  still  for  Venice 
My  fathers'  and  my  birthplace,  whose  dear 

spire 
Rising  at  distance  o'er  the  blue  Lagoon, 
It  was  reward  enough  for  me  to  view 
Once  more  ;  but  not  for  any  knot  of  men, 
Nor  sect,  nor  faction,  did  I  bleed  or  sweat  ! 
But  would  you  know  why  I  have  done^l  this  ? 
Ask  of  the  bleeding  i>elican  why  she 
Hath  ripp'd  her  bosom  ?  Had  the  bird  a  voice, 
She'd  tell  thee  'twas  for  all  her  little  ones. 
/.  Ber.  And  yet  they  made  thee  duke. 
Doge.  They  made  me  so ; 

I  sought  it  not,  the  flattering  fetters  met  me 
Returning  from  my  Roman  embassy; 
And  never  having  hitherto  refused 
Toil,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  state,  I  did  not, 
At  these  late  years,  decline  what  was  the 

highest 
Of  all  m  seeming,  but  of  all  most  base 
Ih  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  endure : 
Bear  witness  for  me  thou,  my  injured  subject, 
When  I  can  neither  right  myselt  nor  thee. 
/.  Ber.  You  shall  do  both,  if  you  possess 
the  will; 
And  many  thousands  more  not  less  oppress'd 
Who  wait  but  for  a  signal — will  you  give  it  ? 
Doge,  You  speak  in  riddles. 
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/.  Ber,  Which  shall  soon  be  read 

At  peril  of  my  life,  if  you  disdain  not 
To  lend  a  patient  ear. 

Doge,  Say  on. 

/.  Ber,  Not  thou, 

Nor  I  alone,  are  injured  and  abused, 
Contemned  and  trampled  on ;  but  the  whole 
people  [wrongs ; 

^Groan  with  the  strong  conception  of  their 
The  foreign  soldiers  in  the  senate's  pay 
Are  discontented  for  their  long  arrears; 
The  native  mariners,  and  civic  trooi>s. 
Feel  with  their  friends;  for  who  is  he  amongst 

them 
Whose  brethren,  parents,  children,  wives  or 

sisters, 
Have  not  partook  oppression,  or  pollution, 
From  the  patricians  ?    And  the  hopeless  war 
Against  the  Genoese,  which  is  still  maintain*d 
With  the  plebeian  blood,  and  treasure  wrung 
From  their  hard  earnings,  has  inflamed  them 

further : 
Even  now— but,  I  forget  that  speaking  thus, 
Perhaps  I  pass  the  sentence  of  my  death  I 

Doge,  And  suffering  what  thou  hast  done — 
tear'st  thou  death? 
Be  silent  then,  and  live  on,  to  be  beaten 
By  those  for  whom  thou  hast  bled. 

J'    Ber,  No,  I  will  speak 

At  every  hazard  ;  and  if  Venice*  D(^e 
Should  turn  delator,  be  the  shame  on  him. 
And  sorrow  too:  for  he  will  lose  far  more 
Than  I. 

Doge.  From  me  fear  nothing;  out  with  it! 

/.  Ber.  K^ow  then,  that  there  are  met  and 
sworn  in  secret 
A  band  of  brethren,  valiant  hearts  and  true ; 
Men  who  have  proved  all  fortunes,  and  have 

long 
Grieved  ^ver  that  of  Venice,  and  have  right 
To  do  so  ;  having  served  her  in  all  climes. 
And  having  rescued  her  from  foreign  foes, 
Would  do  the  same  from  those  within  her 

walls. 
They  are  not  numerous,  nor  yet  too  few 
For  their  great  purpose ;  they  have  arms,  and 
means,  [courage. 

And  hearts,  and  hopes,  and  faith,  and  patient 

Doge.  For  what  then  do  they  pause  ? 

^'  Ber,  An  hour  to  strike. 

Doge\aside\,  Saint  Mark's  shall  strike  that 
hour  I » 

^'  Ber.  I  now  have  placed 

My  life,  my  honor,  all  my  earthly  hopes 
Within  thy  power,  but  in  the  firm  belief 

•  The  bells  of  San  Marco  were  never  rung  but  by 
order  of  the  Doge.  One  of  the  pretexts  for  ringing  this 
alarm  was  to  have  been  an  announcement  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Genoese  fleet  off  the  Lagune.  I 


That  injuries  like  ours,  sprung  from  one  cause. 
Will  generate  one  vengeance :  should  it  be  so. 
Be  our  chief  now— our  sovereign  hereafter. 

Doge.  How  many  are  ye  ? 

/.  Ber,  m  not  answer  that 

Till  I  am  answer'd 

Doge.  How,  sir !  do  you  menace  ? 

/.   Ber.  No;  I  affirm.    I  have  betray'd  mr- 
But  there's  no  tt»riure  in  the  mystic  wells  [sclJ ; 
Which tindermine  your  palace,  nor  in  lhi>se 
Not  less  appalling  cells,  the  "  leaden  roofs-" 
To  force  a  single  name  from  me  ni  others. 
The  Pozzi  and  the  Pionibi  were  in  vain ; 
They    might    wring    blood     from    me,    but 
treachery  never.  [Sighs." 

And    I   would   pass   the   fearful  "Bridge  of 
Joyous  that  mine  must  l)e  the  la««t  thai  e'er 
Would  echo  o'er  the  Stygian  wave  which  fldw.^ 
Between    the  murderers  and   the   murdcr'ii, 

washing 
The  prison  and  the  palace  walls :  there  are 
Those  who  would    live   to   think    on't  and 
avenge  me. 

Doge.  If  such  your  power  and  purpose,  wh\ 
come  here 
To  sue  for  justice,  being  in  the  course 
To  do  yourself  due  right  ? 

/.  ^er.  Because  the  man 

Who  claims  protection  from  authority. 
Showing  his  confidence  and  his  submission 
To  that  authority,  can  hardlv  be 
Suspected  of  combining  to  destroy  it. 
Had  I  sate  down  too  humbly  with  this  blow. 
A  moody  brow  and  mutter'd'threats  had  madf 

me 
A  mark'd  man  to  the  Forty's  inquisition ; 
But  loud  complaint,  however  angrily 
It  shapes  its  phrase,  is  little  to  li  fcar'd. 
And  less  distrusted.     But,  besides  all  this. 
I  had  another  reason. 

Doge.  What  was  that  ? 

/.  Ber.  Some   rumors   that  the   doge  was 
greatly  moved 
By  the  reference  of  the  Avogadori 
Of  Michel  Steno's  sentence  to  the  Forty 
Had  reach'd  me.      I  had  served  you,  honored 

you. 
And  felt  that  you  were  dangerously  insulted. 
Being  of  an  order  of  such  spirits,  as 
Requite  tenfold  both  good  and  evil :  'twas 
My  wish  to  prove  and  urge  you  to  redress. 
Now  you  know  all ;  and  that  I  speak  the  truth, 
My  peril  be  the  proof. 

Do^.  You  have  deeply  ventured; 

But  all  must  do  so  who  would  greatly  win : 
Thus  far  I'll  answer  you — ^your  secrefs  safe. 

/.  Ber,  And  is  this  all  ? 

Doge.  Unless  with  all  intrusted* 

What  would  you  have  me  answer  ? 
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/.  Ber.  I  would  have  you 

Trust  him  who  leaves  his  life  in  trust  with  you. 

Doge,  But  I  must  know  your  plan,  your 
names,  and  numbers ;  [former 

The    last  may  then  be    doubled,  and    the 
Matured  and  strengthen'd. 

/.  Ber.  We're  enough  already ; 

You  are  the  sole  ally  we  covet  now. 

Diff^e.  But  bring  me  to  the  knowledge  of 
your  chiefs.  [mal  pledge 

/.  Ber»  That  shall  be  done  upon  your  for- 
To  keep  the  faith  that  we  will  pledge  to  you. 

Dof^.  When?  where? 

/.  Ber,  This  night  1*11  bring  to  your  apart- 
ment 
Two  of  the  principals  :  a  greater  number 
Were  hazardous. 

Doge,  Stay,  I  must  think  of  this. — 

What  if  I  were  to  trust  myself  amongst  you. 
And  leave  the  palace  ? 

/.  Ber.  You  must  come  alone. 

Doge.  With  but  my  nephew. 

/.  oer.  Not  were  he  your  son. 

D(^,  Wretch  I  darest  thou  name  my  son  ? 
He  died  in  arms 
At  Sapienza  for  this  faithless  state. 
Oh !  that  he  were  alive,  and  I  in  ashes  I 
Or  that  he  were  alive  ere  I  be  ashes  I 
I  should  nof  need  the  dubious  aid  of  strangers. 

/.  Ber,  Not  one  of  all  those  strangers  wnom 
thou  doubtest, 
But  will  regard  thee  with  a  filial  feeline. 
So  that  thou  keep'sta  father's  faith  with  them. 

Doge,  The  die  is  cast     Where  is  the  place 
of  meeting  ?  [masked 

/.  Ber,  At  midnight  I  will  be  alone  and 
Where'er  your  highness  pleases  to  direct  me, 
To  wait  your  coming,  and  conduct  you  where 
You  shall  receive  our  homage,  and  pronounce 
Upon  our  project 

Doge.  At  what  hour  arises 

The  moon  ?  [and  dusky, 

/.  Ber,  Late,  but  the  atmosphere  is  thick 
Tis  a  sirocco. 

Dcge,        At  the  midnight  hour,  then, 
Near  to  the  church  where  sleep  my  sires ;  the 

same, 
Twin-named  from  the  apostles  John  and  Paul; 
A  gondola,*  with  one  oar  only,  will 
Lurk  in  the  narrow  channel  which  glides  by. 
Be  there. 

LBer,  I  will  not  fail. 

Do^.  And  now  retire 


*A  Gondola  is  not  like  a  common  boat,  bat  is  as  easily 
rowed  with  one  oar  as  with  two  (though  of  course  not  so 
8wiftly\  and  often  is  so  from  motives  of  privacy  and, 
•tncc  th«  decay  of  Venice,  of  economy. 


7.  Ber'  In  the  full  hope  your  highness  will 

not  falter 
In  your  great  purpose.  Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 
[Exit  Israel  Bertuccio. 
Dcge,  [solus,]  At  midnight,  by  the  church 

Saints  John  and  Paul, 
Where  sleep,  my  noble  fathers  I  repair — 
To  what  ?  to' hold  a  council  in  the  dark 
With  common  ruffians  leagued  to  ruin  states  ! 
And  will  not  my  great  sires  leap  from  the  vault. 
Where  lie  two  doges  who  preceded  me, 
And  pluck  me  down  amongst  them  ?    Would 

they  could ! 
For  I  should  rest  in  honor,  with  the  honored. 
Alas  I  I  must  not  think  of  them,  but  those 
Who  have  made  me  thus  unworthy  of  a  name 
Noble  and  brave  as  aught  of  consular 
On  Roman  marbles ;  but  I  will  redeem  it 
Back  to  its  antique  lustre  in  our  annals, 
By  sweet  revenge  on  all  that's  base  in  Venice, 
And  freedom  to  the  rest,  or  leave  it  black 
To  all  the  growing  calumnies  of  times, 
Which  never  spare  the  fame  of  him  who  fails. 
But  try  the  Caesar,  or  the  Catiline, 
By  the  true  touchstone  of  desert — success. 


ACT  IL 

Scene    I. — An     Apartnunt   in   the   Ducal 
Palaee. 

Angiolina  {ntnfe  of  the  Doge)  aik/ Marianna 

Ang.  What  was  the  Doge's  answer  ? 

Mar,  That  he  was 

That  moment  summoned  to  a  conference ; 
But  'tis  by  this  time  ended.     I  perceived 
Not  long  ago  the  senators  embarking  ; 
And  the  last  gondola  may  now  be  seen 
Gliding  into  the  throng  of  barks  which  stud 
The  glittering  waters. 

Ang.  Would  he  were  retum'd  I 

He  has  been  much  disquieted  of  late, 
And  Time  which  has  not  tamed  his  fiery  spirit, 
Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  frame, 
Which  seems  to  be  more  nourished  by  a  soul 
So  quick  and  restless  that  it  would  consume 
Less  hardy  clay — Time  has  but  little  power 
On  his  resentments  or  his  griefs.     Unlike 
To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who, 
In  the  first  burst  of  passion,  pour  away 
Their  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  thmgs  wear  in  him 
An  aspect  of  eternity  :  his  thoughts, 
His  feelings,  passions,  good  or  evil  all 
Have  nothing  of  old  age  ;  and  his  bold  brow 
Bears  but  the  scars'of  mind,  the  thoughts  of 

years. 
Not  their  decrepitude  ;  and  he  of  late 
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Has  been  more  agiuted  than  his  wont. 
Would  he  would  come  I  for  I  alone  have  power 
Upon  his  troubled  spirit. 

Mar.  It  is  true, 

His  highness  has  of  late  been  greatly  moved 
By  the  affront  of  Steno,  and  with  cause  : 
Jiut  the  offender  doubtless  even  now 
Is  doomed  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with 
Such  chastisement  as  will  enforce  respect 
To  female  virtue,  and  to  noble  blood. 

Ang,  'Twas  a  gross  insult ;  but  I  heed  it  not 
For  the  rash  scorner's  falsehood  in  itself 
But  for  the  effect,  the  deadly  deep  impression 
Which  it  has  made  upon  Faliero*s  soul, 
The  proud,  the  fiery,  the  austere — austere 
To  all  save  me ;  I  tremble  when  I  think 
To  what  it  may  conduct. 

Mar,  Assuredly 

The  Doge  cannot  suspect  you  ? 

Ang.  Suspect  me  I 

Why,  Steno  dared  not :  when  he  scrawl'd  his  lie, 
Grovelling  by  stealth  in  the  moon's  glimmer- 
ing light, 
His  own  still  conscience  smote  him  for  the  act, 
And  every  shadow  on  the  walls  frown*d  shame 
Upon  his  coward  calumny. 

Mar.  'Twere  fit 

He  should  be  punish'd  grievously. 

Ang,  He  is  so. 

Mar,  What !  is  the  sentence  passed  ?  is  he 
condemn*d  ? 

Ang.  I  know  not  that,  but  he  has  been  de- 
tected. 

Mar.  And  deem  you  this  enough  for  such 
foul  scorn  ? 

Ang.  I  would  not  be  a  judge  in  my  own  cause, 
Nor  do  I  know  what  sense  of  punishment 
May  reach  the  soul  of  ribalds  such  as  Steno  ; 
But  if  his  insults  sink  no  deeper  in 
The  minds  of  the  inquisitors  than  they 
Have  ruffied  mine,  he  will,  for  all  acquittance, 
Be  left  to  his  own  shamelessness  or  shame. 

Mar.   Some  sacrifice  is    due  to   slander'd 
virtue. 

Ang.  Why,  what  is  virtue  if  it  needs  a  victim  ? 
Or  if  it  must  depend  upon  men's  words  ? 
The  dying  Roman  said  ** 'twas  but  a  name :  " 
It  were  imleed  no  more,  if  human  breath 
Could  make  or  mar  it. 

Mar.  Yet  full  many  a  dame. 

Stainless  and  faithful,  would  feel  all  the  wrong 
Of  such  a  slander ;  and  less  rigid  ladies, 
Such  as  abound  in  Venice,  would  be  loud 
And  all -inexorable  in  their  cry 
For  justice. 

Ang  This  but  proves  it  is  the  name 

And  not  the  quality  they  prize  :  the  first 
Have  found  it  a  hard  task  to  hold  their  honor, 
If  they  require  it  to  be  blazon'd  forth ; 


And  those  who  have  not  kept  it,  seek  its  seem- 
As  they  would  look  out  for  an  ornament  [ing 
Of  which  they  feel  the  want,  but  not  because 
they  think  it  so  ;  they  live  in  others'  thoughts 
And  would  seem  honest,  as  they  must  seem 
fair. 

Mar,  You  have  strange  thoughts  for  a  pa- 
trician dame. 

An^,  And  yet  they  were  my  father's ;  with 
his  name, 
The  sole  inheritance  he  left. 

Mar.  You  want  none  . 

Wife  to  a  prince,  the  chief  of  the  Republic 

Ang,   I  should  have  sought  none  though  a 
peasant's  bride. 
But  feel  not  less  the  love  and  gratitude 
Due  to  my  father,  who  bestow'd  my  hand 
Upon  his  early,  tried,  and  trusted  friend. 
The  Count  Val  di  Marino,  now  our  Doge.  ! 

Mar.  And  with  that  hand  did  he  bestow     j 
your  heart  ? 

Ang.  He  did  so,  or  it  had  not  been  bestowed. 

Mar„  Yet  this  strange  disproportion  in  your 
years, 
And,  let  me  add,  disparity  of  tempers, 
Might  make  the  world  doubt  whether  such  an 

union 
Could  make  you  wisely,  permanently  happy. 

Ang.  The  world  will  think  with  worldlings : 
but  the  heart 
Has  still  been  in  my  duties,  which  are  many. 
But  never  difficult. 

Mar.  And  do  you  love  him  ? 

Ang.  I  love  all  noble  qualities  which  merit 
Love,  and  I  love  my  father,  who  first  taught  me 
to  single  out  what  we  should  love  in  others. 
And  to  subdue  all  tendency  to  lend 
The  best  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature 
To  baser  passions.     He  bestow'd  my  hand 
Upon  Faliero  :  he  had  known  him  noble, 
Brave,  generous :  rich  in  all  the  qualities 
Of  soldier,  citizen,  and  friend  ;  in  all 
Such  have  I  found  him  as  my  father  said. 
His  faults  are  those   that  dwell  in   the  high 

bosoms 
Of  men  who  have  commanded ;  too  much  pride. 
And  the  deep  passions  fiercelv  foster'd  by 
The  uses  of  patricians,  and  a  life 
Spent  in  the  storms  of  state  and  war ;  and  also 
From  the  quick  sense  of  honor,  which  becomes 
A  duty  to  a  certain  sign,  a  vice 
When  overstrain'd.  and  this  I  fear  in  him. 
And  then  he  has  been  rash  from  his  youth 

upwards, 
Yet  temper'd  by  redeeming  nobleness 
In  such  sort,  that  the  wariest  of  republics 
Has  lavish 'd  all  its  chief  employs  upon  hiiii. 
From  his  first  fight  to  his  last  embassy,  [hifli. 
From  which  on  his  return  the  dukedom  i^ct 
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Mar.  But  previous  to  this  marriage,  had  your 
Ne'er  beat  for  any  of  the  noble  youth,  [heart 
Ssch  as  in  years  had  been  more  meet  to  match 
Beauty  like  yours  ?  or  since  have  you  ne'er  seen 
One,  who,  if  your  fair  hand  was  still  to  give. 
Might  now  pretend  to  Loredano's  daughter  ? 
Ang,  I  answered  your  first  question  when  I 
I  married.  [said 

Mar,    And  the  second  ? 
Ang.  Needs  no  answer. 

Mar,  I  pray  you  pardon,  if  I  have  offended. 
Aug,  I  feel  no  wrath,  but  some  surprise :  I 
knew  not 
That   wedded    bosoms    could  permit    them- 
selves 
To  ponder  upon  what  they  m^ze/ might  choose, 
Or  aught  save  their  past  choice. 

Mar,  Tis  their  past  choice 

That   far  too  often  makes   them  deem   they 

would 
Xow  choose  more  wisely,  coi^ld  they  cancel  it. 
Aug,  It  may  be  so.     I  knew  not  of  snch 

thoughts. 

Mar,  Here  comes  the  Doge — shall  I  retire  ? 

•  Ang.  It  may 

lit  better  you  should  quit  me  ;  he  seems  wrapt 

In  thought. — How  pensively  he  takes  his  way ! 

\Exit  Marianna. 

Enter  the  Doge  and  Pietro. 

Doge  \muslng\.    There  is  a  certain  Philip 
Calendaro 
Now  in  the  Arsenal,  who  holds  command 
Of  eighty  men  and  has  great  influence 
Besides  on  all  the  spirits  of  his  comrades  : 
This  man,  I  hear,  is  bold  and  popular, 
Sudden  and  daring,  and  yet  secret ;  it  would 
He  well  that  he  were  won  :  I  needs  must  hope 
That  Israel  Bertuccio  has  secured  him. 
But  fain  would  be 

Pie-  My  lord,  pray  pardon  me 

For  breaking  in  upon  your  meditation ; 
The  Senator,  Bertuccio  vour  kinsman, 
Charged  me  to  follow  and  inquire  ygur  pleasure 
To  fix  an  hour  when  he  may  speak  with  you. 

Doge.     At  sunset. — Stay  a  moment — let  me 

Say  in  the  second  hour  of  night.  [see — 

\ExU  PiBTRO; 

Ang,  My  lord ! 

Do^e,  My  dearest  child,  forgive  me—why 
delay 
So  long  approaching  me  ?-*-!  saw  you  not. 

Ang,  Von  were  absorbed  in  thought,  and 
he  who  now  [weight 

Has  parted  from  you  might  have  words   of 
To  bear  you  from  the  senate. 

Doge,  From  the  senate  ? 


Ang,  I  would  not  interrupt  him  in  his  duty 
And  theirs. 

Doge.  The  senate's  duty  I  you  mistake  ; 
*Tis  we  who  owe  all  service  to  the  senate. 

Ang,     I  thought  the  Duke  had  held  com- 
mand in  Venice. 

Doge,  He  shall.— But  let  that  pass.  We  will 
be  jocund. 
How  fares  it  with  you  .^  have  you  been  abroad  ? 
The  day  is  overcast,  but  the  calm  wave 
Favors  the  gondolier's  light  skimming  oar ; 
Or  have  you  held  a  levee  of  your  friends  ? 
Or  has  your  music  made  you  solitary  } 
Say — is  there  aught  that  yon  would  will  within 
The  little  sway  now  left  the  Duke  >  or  aught 
Of  fitting  splendor,  or  of  honest  pleasure, 
Social  or  lonely,  that  would  glad  your  heart. 
To  compensate  for  many  a  dull  hour  wasted 
On  an  old  man  oft  moved  with  many  cares  } 
Speak,  and  'tis  done. 

Ang,  You're  ever  kind  to  me. 

I  have  nothing  to  desire,  or  to  request, 
Except  to  see  you  oftener  and  calmer. 

Doge,  Calmer? 

Ang,     Ay,  calmer,  my  good  lord. — Ah,  why 
Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone. 
Ana  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  brow. 
As  not  betraying  their  full  import,  yet 
Disclose  too  much  ? 

Doge.  Disclose  too  much ! — of  what  ? 

What  is  there  to  disclose  ? 

Ang,  A  heart  so  ill 

At  ease.  • 

Dope,  *Tis  nothing,  child.— But  in  the  state 
You  know  what  daily  cares  oppress  all  those 
Who  govern  this  precarious  commonwealth  ; 
Now  suffering  from  the  Genoese  without,  [me 
And  malcontents  within— 'tis  this  which  mak^s 
More  pensive  and  less  tranquil  than  my  wont. 

Ang,  Yet  this  existed  long  before,  and  never 
Till  in  these  late  days  did  I  see  you  thus. 
Forgive  me  ;  there  is  something  at  your  heart 
More  than  the  mere  discharge  of  public  duties, 
Which  long  use  and  a  talent  like  to  yours 
Have  render'd  light,  nay,  a  necessity. 
To  keep  your  mind  from  stagnating'.  'Tis  not 
In  hostile  states,  nor  perils,  thus  to  skake  you ; 
You,  who  have  stood  all  storms  and  never 

sunk. 
And  climVd  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  power 
And  never  fainted  by  the  way,  and  stand 
Upon  it,  and  can  look  down  steadily 
Along  the  depth  beneath,  and  ne*er  feel  dizzy. 
Were  Genoa's  galleys  riding  in  the  port, 
Were  civil  fury  raging  in  St.  Mark's, 
You  are  not  to  be  wrought  on,  but  would  fall, 
Ai;  you  have  risen,  with  an  nnalter'd  brow — 
Your  feelings  now  are  of  a  different  kind  : 
.Something  has  stung  your  pride,  not  patriotism. 
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Doge,  Pride  I    Angiolina  ?     Alas  !  none  is 

left  me. 
Ang,  Yes— the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the 
angels, 
And  ofalt  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature  . 
The  vile  are  only  vain ;  the  great  are  proud. 
Doge.  I  had  the   pride   of  honor,  of  your 
honor, 
Deep  at  my  heart— But  let   us  change  the 
theme. 
Ang,  Ah  no  I— As  I  have  ever  shared  your 
kindness 
In  all  things  else,  let  me  not  be  shut  out 
From  your  distress  :  were  it  of  public  impoit. 
You  know  I  never  sought,  would  never  seek 
To  win  a  word  from  you  ;  but  feeling  now 
Your  grief  is  private,  it  belongs  to  me 
To  lighten  or  divide  it    Since  the  day 
When  foolish  Steno's  ribaldry  detected 
Unfixed  your  quiet,  you  are  greatly  changed. 
And  I  would  soothe  you  back  to  what  you  were. 
Doge.   To  what  1  was! — have  you  heard 
Ang.  No.  [Steno's  sentence  ? 

Doge.        A  month's  arrest. 
Ang,  Is  it  not  enouch  ? 

Doge.  Enough  !— yes,  for  a  drunken  galley- 
slave,  [master  ; 
Who,  stung  by  stripes,  may  murmur  at  his 
But  not  for  a  deliberate,  false,  cool  villain, 
Who  stains  a  lady's  and  a  prince's  honor 
Even  on  the  throne  of  his  authority,     [viction 
Ang.  There  seems  to  be  enough  in  the  con- 
Of  a  patrician* guilty  of  a  falsehood  : 
All  other  punishment  were  light  unto 
His  loss  of  honor. 

Doge.  Such  men  have  no  honor  ; 

They  have  but  their  vile  lives — and  these  are 
spared. 
Ang.  You  would  not  have  him  die  for  this 

offence  ? 
Doge.  Not  nonv: — ^being  still  alive,  I'd  have 
him  live 
Long  as  ^  can :  he  has  ceased  to  merit  death  ; 
The  guilty  saved  hath  damn'd  his  hundred 

judges, 
And  he  is  pure,  for  now  his  crime  is  theirs. 

Ang.  Oh  !  had  this  false  and  flippant  libeller 
Shed  nis  young  blood  for  his  absurd  lami>oon, 
Ne'er  from  that  moment  could  this  breast  have 

known 
A  joyous  hour,  or  dreamless  slumber  more. 
D(^.  Does  not  the  law  of  heaven  say  blood 
for  blood  ? 
And  he  who  /tf/w/Ir  kills  more  than  he  who  sheds 
Is  it  \\itpain  of  blows,  or  shame^oi  blows,  [it: 
That  makes  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man  } 
Do  not  the  laws  of  man  say  blood  for  honor  ? 
Andy  less  than  honor,  for  a  little  gold  ? 


Say  not  the  laws  of  nations  blood  tor  i reason 
Is't  nothing  to  have   fiU'd   these   veins   with 

poison 
For  their  once  healthful  current  ?  is  it  nothing 
To  have  stain'd  your  name   and  mine — the 

noblest  names  ? 
Is't  nothing  to  have  broueht  into  contempt 
A  prince  before  his  people  ?  to  have  fail'd 
In  the  respect  accorded  by  mankind 
To  youth  m  woman,  and  old  age  in  man  ? 
To  virtue  in  your  sex,  and  dignity  [saved  him. 
In  ours  1 — But  let  them  look  to  it  who  have 

Ang.  Heaven  bids  u^  to  forgive  our  enemies 

Doge.  Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own  ?    Is 
From  wrath  eternal  ?  [Satan  saved 

Ang.  Do  not  speak  thus  wildly — 

Heaven  will  alike  forgive  you  and  your  foes. 

Doge.  Amen  I  May  Heaven  forgive  tlieni ! 

At^.  And  will  you  ? 

Dogf.  Yes,  when  they  are  in  heaven  ! 

Ang.  ,  And  not  till  then  t 

Doge.  What  matters  my   forgiveness  .>  an 

cJd  man's,  Tmatters  then 

Worn  out,  scom'd,  spurned,   abused  ;  what 

My  pardon  more  than  my  resentment,  lx>th 

Being  weak  and  worthless  ?    I  have  lived  too 

long; 
But  let  us  change  the  argument. — My  child ! 
My  injured  wife,  the  child  of  Loreda'no, 
The  brave,  the  chivalrous,  how  little  deem'il 
Thy  father,  wedding  thee  unto  his  friend. 
That  he  was  linking  thee  to  shame  ! — Alas  ! 
Shame  without  sm,  for  thou  art  faultles^v 

Hadst  thou 
But  had  a  different  husband,  any  husband 
In  Venice  save  the  Doge,this  blight,  this  brand. 
This  blasphemy  had  never  fallen  upon  thee. 
So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  pure. 
To  suffer  this,  and  yet  be  unavenge<l  I 

Ang,  I  am  too  well  avenged,  for  you  still 
love  me. 
And  trust,  and  honor  me ;  and  all  men  know 
That  vou  are  just,  and  I  am  true  ;  what  more 
Could  I  require,  or  you  command  ? 

Doge.  Tis  well, 

And  may  be  better  ;  but  whate'er  betide. 
Be  thou  at  least  kind  to  my  memory. 

Ang.  Why  speak  you  thus  } 

Doge.  It  is  no  matter  why  : 

But  I  would  still,  whatever  others  think. 
Have  your  respect  both  now  and  in  mv  gra%-e. 

Ang.  Whv  should  you    doubt    it?  has   t 
ever  fail'd  [with  yoo. 

Doge.    Come  hither,  child ;  I  would  a  word 
Your  father  was  my  friend  ;  unequal  fortune 
Made  him  my  debtor  for  some  courtesies 
Which  bind  the  good  more   finnlj; 
oppress'd 
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With  his  last  malady,  he  will*d  our  union, 
It  was  not  to  repay  me,  loup;  repaid 
Before  by  his  great  loyalty  m  friendship ; 
His  object  was  to  place  your  orphan  beauty 
In  honorable  safety  from  the  perils 
Which,  in  this  scorpion  nest  of  vice,  assail 
A  lonely  and  undowered  maid.    I  did  not 
Think  with  him,  but  would  not  oppose  the 
Which  soothed  his  death-bed.  [thought 

Ang.  J  have  not  forgotten 

The  nobleness  with  which  you  bade  me  speak 
If  my  young  heart  held  any  preference  [offer 
Which  would  have  made  me  happier  ;  nor  your 
To  make  my  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 
Of  aught  in  Venice,  and  forgo  all  claim 
My  father's  last  injunction  gave  you. 

Doge,  Thus, 

*Twas  not  a  foolish  dotard's  vile  caprice, 
Nor  the  false  edge  of  aged  appetite, 
W^hich  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  beauty, 
And  a  voung  bride :  for  in  my  fieriest  youth 
I  swayM  such  passion  ;  nor  was  this  my  age 
Infected  with  that  leprosy  of  lust 
Which  taints  the  hoariest  years  of  vicious  men, 
Making  them  ransack  to  the  very  last 
"I  he  dregs  of  pleasure  for  their  vanished  joys; 
Or  buy  in  selnsh  marriage  some  young  victim, 
Too  helpless  to  refuse  a  state  that's  honest, 
Too  feeling  not  to  know  herself  a  wretch. 
Our  wedlock  was  not  of  this  sort ;  you  had 
Freedom  from  me  to  choose,  and  urged  in 
Your  father's  choice.  [answer 

Ang,  I  did  so  ;  I  would  do  so 

In  face  of  earth   and  heaven ;   for  I  have 

never 
Repented  for  my  sake  ;  sometimes  for  yours, 
In  pondering  o'er  your  late  disquietudes. 

Doge,     I  knew  my  heart  would  never  treat 
you  harshly; 
I  knew  my  days  could  not  disturb  you  long ; 
And  then'the  daughter  of  my  earliest  friend, 
His  worthy  daughter,  free  to  choose  again, 
WeaUhier  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 
Of  womanhood,  more  skilful  to  select 
By  passing  these  probationary  years. 
Inheriting  a  prince's  name  and  riches, 
Secured,  by  the  short  penance  of  enduring 
An  old  man  for  some  summers,  against  all 
That  law's  chicane  or  envious  kinsmen  might 
Have  urged  against  her  right ;  my  best  friend's 

child, 
Would  choose  more  fitly  in  respect  of  years, 
And  not  less  truly  in  a  faithful  heart. 

Atig,  My  lord,  I  look'd  but  to  my  father's 
wishes, 
Hallow'd  bv  his  last  words,  and  to  my  heart 
For  doing  all  its  duties,  and  replying 
With  faith  to  him  with  whom  I  was  affianced. 


Ambitious  hopes  ne'er  cross'd  my  dreams; 

and  should 
The  hour  you  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seen  so. 

Doge,  I  do  believe  you  ;  and  I  know  you  true ; 
For  love,  romantic  love,  which  in  my  youth 
I  knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne'er  saw 
Lasting,  but  often  fatal,  it  had  been 
No  lure  for  me,  in  my  most  passionate  days. 
And  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist. 
But  such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
As'a  true  feeling  for  ^our  welfare,  and 
A  free  compliance  with  all  honest  wishes ; 
A  kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness. 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o'er  such  little  fail- 
ings 
As  youth  is  apt  in,  so  as  not  to  check 
Rashly,  but  win  you  from  them  ere  you  knew 
You  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change 

your  choice ; 
A  pride  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct — 
A  trust  in  you  : — a  patriarchal  love. 
And  not  a  aoting  homage — friendship,  faith, — 
Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I  hope  for. 

Ang,  And  have  ever  had. 

Doge,  I  think  so.  For  the  difference  in  out 
years 
You  knew  it,  choosing  me,  and  chose  :    I 

trusted 
Not  to  my  qualities,  nor  would  have  faith 
In  such,  nor  outward  ornaments  of  nature. 
Were  I  still  in  my  five  and  twentieth  spring  ; 
I  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredano 
Pure  in  your  veins;  I  trusted  to  the  soul 
God   gave  you— ^to  the   truths    your  father 
taught  you —  [tues — 

To  your  belief  in  Heaven — to  your  mild  vir- 
To  vour  own  faith  and  honor,  for  my  own, 

Ang,   You  have  done  well. — I  tnank  you 
for  that  trust, 
Which  I  have  never  for  one  moment  ceased 
To  honor  you  the  more  for. 

Doge,  Where  is  honor, 

Inmate  and  precept-strengthen'd,  'tis  the  rock 
Of  faith  connubial  :  where  it  is  not — where 
Lisht  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Ofworldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart, 
Or  sensuaJ  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  know 
Twere  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blood, 
Although  'twere  wed  to  him  it  covets  most ; 
An  incarnation  of  the  poet's  god 
In  all  his  marble-chisell'd  beauty,  or 
The  demi-deity,  Alcides,  in 
His  majesty  ot  superhuman  manhood, 
Would  not  suffice  to  bind  where  virtue  is  not ; 
It  is  consistency  which  forms  and  proves  it : 
Vice  cannot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change. 
The  once  fall'n  woman  must  forever  fall  ; 
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For  vice  must  have  variety,  while  virtue 
Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around 
Drinks  life,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her 
aspect. 

Ang.  And  seeing,  feeling  thus  this  truth  in 
others, 
( I  pray  you  jiardon  me  ;)  but  wherefor  yield 
To  the  most  nerce  of  fatal  passions,  and  fyou 
Disquiet  your  great  thoughts  with  restless  Kate 
On  such  a  thing  as  Steno  ? 

Doge.                              You  mistake  me. 
It  is  not  Steno  who  could  move  me  thus  ; 
Had  itbeenso,  he  should but  let  that  pass. 

Aug.  What  is*t  you  feel  so  deeply,  then, 
even  now  ? 

Doge.  The  violated  majesty  of  Venice, 
At  once  insulted  in  her  lord  and  laws. 

Ang.  Alas  !  why  will  you  thus  consider  it  ? 

Dog€.  I  have  thought  on*t  till but  let  me 

lead  you  back 
To  what  I  urged  psill  these  things  being  noted, 
1  wedded  you ;  the  world  then  did  me  justice 
Upon  the  motive;  and  my  conduct  proved 
They  did  me  right,  while  yours  was  all  to  praise 
You  had  all  freedom — all  respect — all  trust 
From  me  and  mine ;  and,  born  of  those  who 
made  [thrones 

Princes  at  home,  and  swept  kings  from  their 
On  foreign  shores,  in  all  things  you  appear'd 
Worthy  lo  be  our  first  of  native  dames. 

Atii^.  To  what  does  this  conduct  ? 

Doge.  To  thus  much — that 

A  miscreant's  angry  breath  may  blast  it  all — 
A  villain,  whom  for  his  unbridled  bearing, 
Even  in  the  midst  of  our  great  festival, 
I  caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chaml^rs ; 
A  uTetch  like  this  n>ay  leave  upon  the  wall 
The  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart, 
And  this  shall  spread  itself  in  general  poison , 
And  woman's  innocence,  man*s  honor/  pass 
Into  a  by- word  ;  and  the  doubly  felon 
(Who  first  insulted  virgin  modesty 
By  a  gross  affront  to  your  attendant  damsels 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  our  danes  in  public) 
Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion 
By  blackening  publicly  his  sovereign's  consort, 
And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 

An^   But  he  has  been  condemn'd  into  cap- 
tivity, [acquittal  ; 

Doge.     For  such  as  him  a  dungeon  were 
And  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  will  pass 
Within  a  palace.     But  Pve  done  with  him ; 
The  rest  must  be  with  you. 

Ang.  With  me,  my  lord  ? 

Doge.     Yes,  Angiolina.     Do  not  marvel ;  I 
Have  let  this  prey  upon  me,  till  I  feel 
My  life  cannot  be  long  ;  and  fain  would  have 
you 


Regard  the  injunctions  you  will  find  within 

This  scroll]  gwittg  her  a  paper] fear  not ; 

They  are  for  your  advantage  : 
Read  them  hereaner  at  the  fittmg  hour. 

Atdg.  My  lord,  in  life,  and  after  life,  you  shall 
Be  honored  still  bv  me  :  but  may  your  clan's 
Be  many  yet-— and  happier  than  the  present  I 
This  passion  will  give  way,  and  you  will  be 
Serene,  and  what  you  should  be — what  you 
were. 
Doge.  I  will  be  what  I  should  be,  or  be 
nothing ; 
But  never  more — oh  1  never  never  more. 
O'er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 
The  blighted  old  age  of  Faliero,  shall 
Sweet  quiet  shed  her  sunset  I     Never  more 
Those  summer  shadows  rising  from  the  past 
Of  a  not  ill-spent  nor  inglorious  life, 
Mellowing  the  last  hours  as  the  night  ap- 
proaches, 
Shall  soothe  roe  to  my  moment  of  long  rest 
I  had  but  little  more  to  ask,  or  hope, 
Save  the  regards  due  to  the  blood  and  sueat. 
And  the  soul's  labor  through  which  I  had  tu.Td 
To  make  my  country  honor'd.  As  her  servant — 
Her  servant,  though  her  chief — I  would  have 

gone 
Down  to  my  fathers  with  a  name  serene 
And  pure  as  theirs  ;  but  this  has  been  denied 
Would  I  had  died  at  Zara !  [me. — 

Ang,  There  vou  saved 

The  state ;  then  live  to  save  her  still.  A  day. 
Another  day  Hke  that  would  be  the  best 
Reproof  to  them,  and  sole  revenge  for  you. 

Do^e.  But  one  such  day  occurs  within  an  age ; 
My  life  is  little  less  than  one,  and  'tis 
Enough  for  fortune  to  have  granted  tnue. 
That  which  scarce  one  more  favor'd  citizen 
May  win  in  many  states  and  years.     But  why 

Thus  speak  I  ^    Venice  has  forgot  that  dav 

Then  why  should  remember  it  ? — Fare  we' 1, 
Sweet  Angiolina !     I  must  to  my  cabinet. 
There's  much  for  me  to  do — and  the  hour  hast- 

Ang,  Remember  what  you  were.  fens. 

Doge,  It  were  in  vain  ! 

Jov's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy. 
While  sorrow's  memorv  is  a  sorrow  still. 

Ang,  At  least,  whate'ermay  urge,  let  me 
implore 
That  you  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest  * 
Your  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  turlnd. 
That  It  had  been  reliefto  hare  awaked  yoti. 
Had  I  not  hoped  that  Nature  would  o'erpower 
At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your  slimi- 

bers  thus. 
An  hour  of  rest  will  give  yon  to  your  toils 
With  fitter  thoughts  and  freshen'd  streiM;tL 

Dcgt,  I  c 
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I  most  not,  if  I  could  ;  for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  watchful ;  yet  a  few — 
Vet  a  few  days  and  c&ream-perturbed  nights, 
And  I  shall  slumber  well— but  where  ? — ^no 
Adieu,  my  Angiolina.  [matter. 

Ai^.  Let  me  be 

An  mstant — ^yet  an  instant  your  companion ! 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  thus. 

Doge,  Come  then, 

My  gentle    child — forgive    me  ;    thou   wert 

made 
For  better  fortunes  than  to  share  in  mine. 
Now  darkling  in  their  close  toward  the  deep 
vale  [shadow. 

Where  Death  sits  robed  in  his  all-sweeping 
When  I  am  gone — it  may  be  sooner  than 
Even  these  years  warrant,  for  there  is  that 

stirring 
Within,  alK>ve,  around,  that  in  this  city 
Will  make  the  cemeteries  populous 
As  c*er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war, — 
When  I  am  nothing,  let  that  which  I  was 
Be  still  sometimes  a  name  on  thy  sweet  lips, 
A  shadow  in  thy  fancy,  of  a  thing  [member ; — 
Which  would  not  have  thee  mourn  it,  but  re- 
Let  as  begone,  my  child — the  time  is  pressing. 

\ExeurU. 

Scene  II. — A  retired  spot  near  the  Arsenal. 
Israel  Bertuccio  and  Philip  Calendaro. 

Col,     How  sped  you,  Israel,  in  your  late 

y.  Ber,     Why,  well.  [complaint  ? 

Cs/.     Is't  possible  I  will  he  be  punish'd  ? 

/.  Ber,  Yes. 

Cn/.     With  what  t  a  mulct  or  an  arrest  I 

/.  Ber.  With  death— 

Col.  Now  you  rave,  or  must  intend  revenge, 
Such  as  I  co«nsell*d  you^  with  your  own  hand. 

/.  Ber,    Yes,  and  for  one  sole  draught  of 
hate  forego 
The  great  redress  we  meditate  for  Venice, 
And  change  a  life  of  hope  for  one  of  exile; 
Leaving  one  scorpion  crusli'd^  and  thousands 

stinging 
My  friends,  my  family,  my  o6untrymtn  I 
^o^  Calendaro  ;  these  same  drops  of  blood. 
Shed  shamefully,  shall  have  the  whole  of  his 
For  their  requital — but  not  only  his ; 
We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone : 
Such  are  for  selfish  passions  and  rash  men, 
But  are  unworthy  a  tyrannicide.  [boast 

Cal,  You  have  more  patience  than  I  care  to 
Had  I  been  present  when  you  bore  this  insult, 
I  must  have  slain  him,  or  expired  myself 
In  the  vain  effort  to  repress  my  wrath. 

/.  Ber,    Thank  Heaven  you  were  not — all 
had  else  been  marr'd  : 
As  'tis,  our  cause  looks  prosperous  stilL 


Cal,  '  You  saw 

The  Doge— what  answer  gave  he  ? 

/.  Ber.  That  there  was 

No  punishment  for  such  as  Barbaro. 

Cal,    I  told  )rou  so  before,  and  that  'twas 
To  think  of  justice  from  such  hands.        [idle 

/.  Ber.  At  least 

It  lull*d  suspicion,  showing  confidence. 
Had  I  been  silent,  not  a  sbirro  but 
Had  kept  me  in  his  eye,  as  meditating 
A  silent,  solitary,  deep  revenge.      [Council  ? 

Cal,    But  wherefore  not  address  you  to  the 
The  Doge  is  a  mere  puppet,  who  can  scarce 
Obtain  right  for  himself.      Why  speak  to 
him? 

/.  Ber,    You  shall  know  that  hereafter. 

Cal.  Why  not  now  ? 

/.  Ber.    Be  patient  but  till  midnight.     Get 
your  musters. 
And  bid  our  friends  prepare  their, companies  : 
Set  all  in  readiness  to  strike  the  blow. 
Perhaps  in  a  few  hours ;  we  have  long  waited 
For  a  fit  time — that  hour  is  on  the  dial. 
It  may  be,  of  to-morrow's  sun  :  delay 
Beyond  may  breed  us  double  danger.     See 
That  all  be  punctual  at  our  place  of  meeting, 
And  armM,  excepting  those  of  the   Sixteen, 
Who  will  remain  among  the  troops  to  wait 
The  signal. 

Cal,    These  brave  words  have  breathed 
nefw  life 
Into  my  veins;  I'm  sick  of  these  protracted 
And  hesitating  councils  :  day  on  day 
Crawl'd  on,  and  added  but  another  link 
To  our  long  fetters,  and  some  fresher  wrong 
Inflicted  on  our  brethren  or  ourselves, 
HelpnuK  to  swell  our  tyrants*  bloated  strength. 
Let  us  but  deal  with  them,  and  I  care  not 
For  the  result,  which  must  be  death  or  free- 
dom ! 
I'm  weary  to  the  heart  of  finding  neither. 

/.  Ber,  We  will  be  free  in  life  or  death  I  the 
grave 
Is  chainless.  Have  you  all  the  musters  ready  ? 
And  are  the  sixteen  companies  completed 
To  sixty  ? 

Cai:    All  save  two,  in  which  there  are 
Twenty-five  wanting  to  make  up  the  number. 

/.  Ber.     No  matter;  we  can  do  without. 
Whose  are  they  ?  [whom 

Oil,    Bertram's  and  old  Soranzo's,  both  of 
Appear  les«  forward  in  the  cause  than  we  are. 

/.  Ber.     Your  fiery  nature  makes  you  deem 
all  those 
Who  are  not  restless  cold :  but  there  exists 
Oft  in  concentrated  spirits  not  less  daring 
Than  in  more  loud  avengers.      Do  not  doubt 
them. 

Cal.     I  do  not  doubt  the  elder  ;  but  in  Ber- 
There  is  a  hesitating  softness,  fatal  [tram 
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To  enterprise  like  ours ;  I've  seenf  that  man 
Weep  like  an  infant  o'er  the  misery 
Of  others,  heedless  of  his  own,  though  greater; 
And  in  a  recent  quarrel  I  beheld  him 
Turn  sick  at  sight  of  blood,  althpugh  a  vil- 
lain's. 
/.  Btr,    The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart 
and  eve, 
And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 
1  have  known  Bertram  long ;  there  doth  not 
A  soul  more  full  of  honor  [breathe 

Cal.  It  may  be  so  ; 

1  apprehend  less  treachery  than  weakness; 
Vet  as  he  has  no  mistress,'  and  no  wife 
To  work  upon  his  milkiness  of  spirit, 
He  may  go  throufi^h  the  ordeal ;  it  is  well 
He  is  an  orphan,  friendless  save  in  us  : 
A  woman  or  a  child  had  made  him  less 
Than  either  in  resolve. 

/.  Ber,  Such  ties  are  not 

For  those  who  are  call'd  to  the  high  destinies 
Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths  ; 
We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  one — 
We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  pur- 
pose— 
We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country — 
And  only  look  on  deatn  as  beautiful, 
So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  heaven. 
And  draw  down  freedom  on  her  evermore. 

Cal.     But  if  we  fail 

/.  Ber,  They  never  fail  who  die 

In  a  great  cause :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls — 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.  Though 
Elapse ,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom,  [year 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping 

thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom :  what  were  we, 
If  Brutus  had  not  lived  ?    He  died  in  giviag 
Rome  liberty,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson — 
A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul 
Which  multiplies  itself  throughout  all  time. 
When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  state 
Turns  servile  :  he  and  his  high  friend  were 

styled  I 

'*  The  last  of  Romans  I  "     Let  us  be  the  first 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Roman  sires. 

Cal.  Our  fathers  did  not  fly  from  Attila 
Into  these  isles,  where  palaces  have  sprung 
On  banks  redeemed  from  the  rude  ocean's 

ooze 
To  own  a  thousand  despots  in  his  place. 
Better  bow  down  before  the  Hun,  and  call 
A   Tartar  lord,  than  those  swoln  silkworms 

masters ! 
The  first  at  least  was  man,  and  used  his  sword 
As  sceptre  :  these  unmanly  creeping  things. 


Command  our  swords,  and  rule  us  with  a  word 
As  with  a  spell. 

/.  Ber,  It  shall  be  broken  soon. 

You  say  that  all  things  are  in  readiness; 
To-day  I  have  not  been  the  usual  roundl, 
And  why  thou  knowest ;  but  thy  vigilance 
Will  better  have  supplied  my  care  ;  these 

orders 
In  recent  council  to  redouble  now 
Our  efforts  to  repair  the  galleys,  have 
Lent  a  fair  color  to  the  introduction 
Of  many  of  our  cause  into  the  arsenal. 
As  new  artificers  for  their  ecjuipment. 
Or  fresh  recruits  obtained  in   haste   to  man 
The  hoped-for  fleet. — Are  all  supplied  with 
arms  ?  [there  are  some 

Cal,    All  who  were  deem'd  trustworthy; 
Whom  it  were  well  to  keep  in  ignorance 
Till  it  be  time  to  strike,  and  then  supply  them  ; 
When  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  hour 
They  have  no  opportunity  to  pause. 
But  needs  must  on  with  those  who  will  sur- 
round them. 

/.  Ber.    You  have  said  well.    Have  yoo  re- 
mark'd  all  such  ?  [chiefs 

Cal,  I've  noted  roost:  and  caused  the  other 
To  use  like  caution  in  their  companies. 
As  far  as  I  have  seen,  we  are  enough 
To  make  the  enterprise  secure,  if  'tis 
Commenced  tomorrow;  but,  till  'tis  begun. 
Each  hour  is  pregnant  with  a  thousand  perils. 

/.  BtTy  Let  the  Sixteen  meet  at  the  wonted 
Except  Soranzo,  Nicoletto  Blondo,         [hour. 
And  Marco  Giuda,  who  will  keep  their  watch 
Within  the  arsenal,  and  hold  all  ready, 
Blxpectant  of  the  signal  we  will  fix  on. 

Cal.    WewiUnotfaU. 

/.  Ber,  Let  all  the  rest  be  there  . 

I  have  a  stranger  to  present  to  them. 

Cal,  A  stranger  I  doth  he  know  the  secret  ? 

/.  Ber,  Yes. 

Cal.    And  have  you  dared  to  peril  your 
friends*  lives 
On  a  rash  confidence  in  one  we  know  not  ? 

/.  Ber.    I  have  risk'd  no  man's  life  except 
my  own — 
Of  that  be  certain  *  he  is  one  who  may 
Make  our  assurance  doubly  sure,  according 
His  aid ;  and  if  reluctant,  ne  no  less 
Is  in  our  power  f  he  comes  alone  with  roe. 
And  cannot  'scape  us ;  but  he  will  not  swer\-c. 

Cal,    I  cannot  judge  of  this  until    1  know 
Is  he  one  of  our  order  ?  [him] 

/.  Ber.  Ay,  in  spirit. 

Although  a  child  of  greatness ;  he  is  one  [one- 
Who  would  become  a  throne,  or  overthrov 
One  who  has  done  great  deeds,  and  seen  great 

changes ; 
No  tyrant,  though  br^cbu^  to^]fgmny ; 
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Valiant  in  war»  and  sage  in  council :  noble 
In  nature,  although  haughty;  quick,  yet  wary : 
Yet  for  all  this,  so  full  of  certain  passion^. 
That  if  once  stirr'd  and  baffled,  as  he  has  been 
Upon  the  tenderest  points,  there  is  no  Fury. 
In  Grecian  story  like  that  which  wrings 
His  vitals  with  her  burning  hands,  till  he 
Grows  capable  of  all  things  for  revenge : 
And  add  too,  that  his  mind  is  liberal, 
He  sees  and  feels  the  people  are  oppressed, 
And  shares  their  sufferings.  Take  him  all  in  all, 
We  have  need  of  such,and  such  have  need  of  us. 

Col,  And  what  part  would  you  have  ^im  take 

/.  Ber,    It  may  be,  that  of  chief,    [with  us  ? 

Cal.  What  1  and  resign 

Your  own  command  as  leader  ? 

/.  Ber,  Even  so. 

My  object  is  to  make  your  cause  end  well, 
And  not  to  push  myself  to  power.   Experience, 
Some  skill,  and  your  own  choice,  had  mark'd 

me  out 
To  act  in  trusi  as  your  commander,  till,  [such 
Some  worthier  ihould  appear :  if  I  have  found 
As  you  yourselves  shall  own  more  worthy,think 
That  I  would  hesitate  from  selfishness,   [you 
And,  covetous  of  brief  authority. 
Stake  our  deep  interest  on  my  smgle  thoughts. 
Rather  than  yield  to  one  above  me  in 
All  leading  qualities  ?    No,  Calendaro, 
Know  vour  friend  better :  but  you  all  shall 

jucige.— 
Away !  and  let  us  meet  at  the  fix'd  hour. 
Be  vigilant,  and  all  will  yet  go  well.  [ever 

Cal.   Worthy  Bertuccio,  I  have  known  you 
Trusty  and  brave,  with  head  and  heart  to  plan 
What  I  have  still  been  prompt  to  execute. 
For  my  own  part,  I  seek  no  other  chief ; 
What  the  rest  will  decide  I  know  not,  but 
I  am  with  you,  as  I  have  ever  been. 
In  all  our  undertakings.    Now  farewell, 
Until  the  boor  of  mic&ight  sees  us  meet. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I  xScetUy  the  Space  between  the  Canal 
and  the  Church  of  San  GuruanmeSan  Paolo, 
An  equestrian  statue  before  it, — A  Gondola 
lies  in  the  Canal  at  some  distance. 

Enter  the  Doge  alone,  disguised. 
Doge  [solusl.  I  am  before  the  hour,  the  hour 
whose  voice. 
Pealing  into  the  arch  of  night,  might  strike 
The  palaces  with  ominous  tottering, 
And  rock  their  marbles  to  the  comer-stone, 
Wakii^  the  sleepers  from  some  hideous  dream 
Of  indistinct  but  awful  augury 


Of  that  which  will  befall  them.  Yes,  proud  riiv  I 
Thou  must  be  cleansed   of  the  black  bluud 

which  makes  thee 
A  lazar-house  of  tyranny:  the  task 
Is  forced  upon  me,  I  have  sought  it  not ; 
And  therefore  was  I  punish*d  seeing  this 
Patrician  pestilence  spread  on  and  on, 
Until  at  length  it  smote  me  in  my  slumbers, 
And  I  am  tainted  and  must  wash  away 
The  plague  spots  in  the  healing  wave.     Tall 

fane !  [shadow 

Where  sleep  my  fathers,  whose  dim  statues 
The  floor  which  doth  divide  us  from  the  dead. 
Where  all  the  pregnant  hearts  of  our  bold 
Moulder'd  into  a  mite  of  ashes,  hold  [blood, 
In  one  shrunk  heap  what  once  made  many 

heroes. 
When  what  is  now  a  handful  shook  the  earth — 
Fane    of  the  tutelar  saints  who  guard   our 

house  I 
Vault  where  two  Doges  rest — my  sires !  who 
The  one  of  toil,  the  other  in  the  field,      [died 
With  a  long  race  of  other  lineal  chiefs 
And  sases,  whose  great  labors,  wounds,  and 
I  have  inherited, — let  the  graves  gape,   [state 
Till  all  thine  isles  be  peopled  with  the  dead, 
And  pour  them  from  thy  portals  to  gaze  on 

met 
I  call  them  up,  and  them  and  thee  to  witness 
What  it  hath  been  which  put  me  to  this  task — 
Their   pure  high  blood,  their  blazon-roll  of 

glories, 
Their  mighty  name  dishonor^  all  in  me, 
Not  by  me,  but  by  the  ungrateful  nobles 
We  fou|;ht  to  make  our  equals,  not  our  lordsc — 
And  chiefly  thou,  Ordelafo  the  brave. 
Who  perish*d  in  the  field,  where  I  since  con- 
Battling  at  Zara,  did  the  hecatombs    [quer*d, 
Of  thine  and  Venice'  foes,  there  offer'd  up 
By  thy  descendant,  merit  such  acquittance  ? 
Spirits  I  smile  down  up.on  me ;  for  my  cause 
Is  yours,  in  all  life  now  can  be  of  yours — 
Your  fame,  your  name,  all  mingled  up  in  mine. 
And  in  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race ! 
Let  me  but  prosper,  and  I  make  this  city 
Free  and  immortal,  and  our  house's  name 
Worthier  of  what  you  were,  now  and  hereafter  j 

Enter  Israel  Bertuccio. 

I.  Ber,  Who  goes  there  ? 

Doge.  A  friend  to  Venice, 

/.  Ber.  'Tis  he. 

Welcome,  my  Lord, — you  are  before  the  time. 

D<^.  I  am  ready  to  proceed  to  your  as- 
sembly, [pleased  to  see 

/.  Ber.  Have  with  you. — I  am  proud  and 
Such  confident  alacrity.  Your  doubts  [peird  ? 
Since  our   last   meeting,  then,  are   all    dis- 

Dogr.  Not  so— but  I  have  set  my  little  left 
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( )£  life  upon  this  cast:  the  die  was  thrown 
When  I  first  listened  to  your  treason, — Start 

not! 
That  is  the  word ;  I  cannot  shape  my  tongue 
To  syllable  black  deeds  into  smooth  names, 
Though  Ibe  wrought  on  to  commit  them.  When 
1  heard  you  tempt  your  sovereign,  and  forebore 
To  have  you  dragg'd  to  prison,  I  became 
Your  guiltiest  accomplice  :  now  you  may, 
If  it  so  please  you,  do  as  much  by  me. 

/.  Ber,  Strange  words,  my  lord,  and  most 

unmerited 
I  am  no  spy,  and  neither  are  we  traitors. 

Doge     We  I —  We  I — no  matter— you  have 
earn*d  the  right 
To  talk  of  «j.--But  to  the  point— 1£  this 
Attempt  succeeds,  and  Venice,  render'd  free 
And  flourishing,  when  we  are  in  our  graves, 
Conducts  her  generations  to  her  tombs. 
And  makes  her  children  with  their  little  hands 
Strew  flowers  o*er  her  deliverers*  ashes,  then 
The  consequence  will  sanctify  the  deed. 
And  we  shall  be  like  the  two  Bruti  in 
The  annals  of  hereafter ;  but  if  not, 
If  we  should  fail,  employing  bloody  means 
And  secret  plot,  although  to  a  good  end, 
Still  we  are  traitors,  honest  Israel ; — thou 
No  less  than  he  \v)io  was  thy  sovereign 
Six  hours  ago,  and  now  thy  brother  rcbeL 

/.  Ber.   *Tis  not  the  moment  to  consider 
thus. 
Else  I  could  answer. — Let  us  to  the  meeting. 
Or  we  may  be  observed  in  lingering  here. 

Doge.  We  are  observed,  and  have  been. 

/.  Btr  We  observed  ! 

Let  me  discover — and  this  steel—— 

Doge.  Pat  up ; 

Here  are  no  human  witnesses :  look  there — 
What  see  you  ? 

y.  Ber,  Only  a  tall  warrior's  statue 

Bestriding  a  proud  steed,  in  the  dim  light 
Of  the  dull  moon. 

Doge  That  warrior  was  the  sire 

Of  my  sire's  fathers,  and  that  statue  was 
Decreed  to  him  by  the  twice  rescued  city ; — 
Think  you  that  he  looks  down  on  us  or  no  ? 

/.  Ber.  My  lord,  these  are  mere  phantasies  ; 
No  eyes  in  marble.  [there  are 

Doge  But  there  are  in  Death. 

I  tell  thee,  man,  there  is  a  spirit  in  [felt; 

Such  things  that  acts  and  sees,  unseen,  though 
And.  If  there  be  a  spell  to  stir  the  dead, 
I'is  in  such  deeds  as  we  are  now  upon. 
Deem'st  thou  the  souls  of  such  a  race  as  mine 
Can  rest,  when  he,  their  last  descendant  chief, 
Stands  plotting  on  the  brink  of  their  pure 
With  stung  plebeians  ?  [graves 

/.  Ber.  It  had  been  as  wel! 


To  have  ponder'd  this  before, — ere  you  em- 
barked • 
In  our  great  enterprise — Do  you  repent  ? 

Doge.  No— but  I  feety  and  shall  do  to  the 
I  cannot  quench  a  glorious  life  at  once,  (last. 
Nor  dwindle  to  the  thing  I  now  must  be. 
And  take  men's  lives  by  stealth,  without  some 

pause: 
Yet  doubt  me  not ;  it  is  this  very  feeling, 
And  knowing  what  has  wrung  me  to  be  thus, 
Which  is  your  best  security.     There's  not 
A  roused  mechanic  in  your  busy  plot 
So  wrong'd  as  I,  so  fall'n,  so  loudly  call'd 
To  his  redress;  the  very  means  I  am  forced 
By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  is  such. 
That  I  abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 
Which  I  must  do  to  pavthem  back  for  theirs. 

/.  Ber,  Let  us  away — ^hark^the  hour  strikes. 

Doge,  On— on — 

It  is  our  knell,  or  that  of  Venice — On.  [peal 
^  /.  Ber,  Say  rather,  'tis  her  freedom's  rising 
Of  triumph. — 'This  way — we  are  near  the  place. 

[ExeufU. 

Scene  II. —  The  House  where  the  Conspiraicrs 
meet, 

Dagolino,  Doro,  Bertram,  Fedelk  Trb- 

visANO,    Calendaro,     Antonio     dele 

Bendb,  &c.,  &c. 

Cal,  [enterhtg].  Are  all  here  ? 

Dag,  All  with  yoo ;  except  the  three 

On  duty,  and  our  leader  Israel, 
Who  is  expected  momently. 

Cat,  Where's  Bertram  > 

Ber^  Here  I 

Co/,    Have  you  not  l^een  able  to  complete 
The  number  wanting  in  your  company  ? 

Ber,  I  had  mark'd  out  some :  but  I  have 
not  dared 
To  trust  tbem  with  a  secret,  till  assured 
That  they  were  worthy  faith. 

Ca/,  There  b  no  need 

Of  trusting  to  their  faith ;  who,  save  ourselves 
And  our  more  chosen  comrades,  is  aware 
Fully  of  our  intent  ?  they  think  themselves 
Engaged  in  secret  %q  the  Sipnory,* 
To  punish  some  m6re  dissolute  young  nobles 
Who  have  dehe'd  the  law  in  their  excesses ; 
Bat  once  drawn  up,  and  their  new  swords  well 

fle^'d, 
In  the  rank  hearts  of  the  more  odious  senators, 
They  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  up 
Their  blow  upon  the  others,  when  they  8C« 
The  example  of  their  chiefs,  and  I  for' one 
Will  set  them  suck,  that  they  for  very  shtme 
And  safety  will  not  pause  till  all  have  periib'tf 

•  Ati  hrstofrical  fact.    See  A^penfx,  Note  A« 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Ber,  How  say  you  ?  all! 

Qtl,  Whom  wouldst  thou  spare  ? 

Ber,  I  spare? 

I  have  no  power  to  spare.  I  only  (juestion'd, 
Thinking  that  eren  amongst  these  wicked  men 
There  might  be  some,  whose  age  and  qualities 
Might  mark  them  out  for  pity. 

Col.  Yes,  such  pity 

As  when  the  viper  bath  been  cot  to  pieces, 
The  separate  fragments  quivering  in  the  sun, 
In  their  last  energy  of  venomous  life. 
Deserve  and  have.     Why,  1  should  think  as 

soon 
Of  pitying  some  particvlar  fang  which  made 
One  in  the  jaw  of  the  swoln  serpent,  as 
Of  saving  one  of  these  :  they  form  but  links 
Of  one  long  chain  ;  one  mass,  one  breath, 

one  bcxiy ;  [gether ; 

They  cat,  and  drink,  and  live,  and  breed  to- 
Revel,  and  lie,  oppress,  and  kill  in  concert, — 
So  let  them  die  as  om! 

Dag.  Should  om  survive. 

He  would  be  dangerous  as  the  whole;  it  is  not 
Their  number,  be  it  tens  or  thousands,  but 
The  spirit  of  this  aristocracy 
Which  mbst  be  rooted  out ;  and  if  there  were 
A  single  shoot  of  the  old  tree  in  life, 
Twould  fasten  in  the  soil,  and  spring  again 
To  gloomy  verdure  and  to  bitter  fruit, 
Bertram,  we  must  be  firm  I 

Cal.  Look  to  it  well, 

Bertram ;  I  have  an  eye  upon  thee. 

Brr,  Who 

Distrusts  me  ? 

Cal,  Not  I  :  for  if  I  do  so, 

Thou  wouldst  not  now  be  there  to  talk  of  trust ; 
It  is  thy  softness,  not  thy  want  of  faith. 
Which  makes  thee  to  be  doubted. 

Brr.  You  should  know, 

WTu)  hear  me,  who  and  what  I  am  ;  a  man 
Roused  like  yourselv^  to  overthrow  oppres- 
sion : 
A  kind  man,  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  some 
Of  you  have  found  me ;  and  if  brave  or  no. 
You,  Calendaro,   can  pronounce,  who  have 

seen  mc 
Put  to  the  proof  ;  or,if  you  should  have  doubts, 
ril  clear  them  on  your  person  ! 

Cal.  You  are  welcome. 

When  once  our  enterprise  is  o'er,  which  must 
Be  interrupted  bv  a  private  brawl.  [not 

Btr.  I  am  no  orawler ;  but  can  bear  myself 
As  far  among  the  foe  as  any  here 
W'ho  hears  me ;  else  why  have  I  been  selected 
To  be  of  your  chief  comrades ;  but  no  less 
1  own  my  natural  weakness ;  I  have  not 
Yf*r  Icarn'd  to  think  of  indiscriminate  murder 
Wiib.int  some  sense  of  shuddering  ;  and  the 
^'ght 


Of  bk>od  which  spouts  through  hoary  scalps 

is  not 
To  me  a  thing  of  triumph,  nor  the  death 
Of  men  surprised  a  glory.     Well — too  well 
I  know  that  we  most  do  such  things  on  those 
Whose  acts  have  raised  up  such  avengers ;  but 
If  there  were  some  of  these  who'could  be  saved 
Fi^oro  out  this  sweeping  fate,  ior  our  own  sakes 
And  for  our  honor,  to  take  off  some  stain 
Of  massacre,  which  else  |>ollutes  it  wholly," 
I  had  been  glad ;  and  see  no  cause  in  tl\js 
For  sneer,  nor  for  suspicion  1 

Dag,  Calm  thee,  Bertram, 

For  we  suspect  thee  not,  and  take  good  heart. 
It  is  the  cause,  and  not  our  will,  which  asks 
Such  actions  from  our  hands :  we'll  wash  away 
All  stains  in  Freedom's  fountain  ! 

Enter  Israel  Bertuccio  and  the  Doge,  <//> 
guised. 
Dag.  Welcome,  Israel, 

Consp,   Most  welcome. — Brave  Bcrtuccio, 
thou  art  late — 
Who  is  this  stranger? 

Cal,  It  is  time  to  name  him. 

Our  comrades  are  even  now  prepared  to  greel 

In  brotherhood,  as  I  have  made  it  known  [him 

That  thou  wouldst  add  a  brother  to  our  cause, 

Approved  by  thee,  and  thus  approved  by  all. 

Such  is  our  trust  in  all  thine  actions.     Now 

Let  him  unfold  himself. 

/.  Ber,  Stranger,  step  forth  I 

[The  Doqe  discovers  himself . 

CoHsp.  To  arms  1 — we  are  betray'd — it  is  the 

Doge  1 

Down  with  them  both !  our  traitorous  captain, 

The  tyrant  he  hath  sold  us  too.  [and 

CaL  [drawing  his  sward,]  Hold  !  hold! 

Who  moves  a  step  against  them  dies.    Hold ! 

hear 
Bertuccio— What !  are  you  appall'd  to  see 
A  lone,  unguarded,  weaponless  ojd  man 
Amongst  you  ? — Israel,speak ;  what  means  this 
mystery  ?  [own  bosoms, 

/.  Ber,  \jtt  them  advance  and  strike  at  their 
Ungrateful  suicides  I  for  on  our  lives  [hopes. 
Depend  their  own,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
Doge,  Strike  !^If  I  dreaded  death,  a  death 
more  fearful 
Than  any  your  rash  weapons  can  inflict, 
I  should  not  now  be  here: — Oh  noble  Courage! 
The  eldest  born  of  Fear,  which  makes  you 

brave 
Against  this  solitary  hoary  head ! 
See  the  bold  chiefs,  who  would  reform  a  state 
And  shake  down  senates,  mad  with  wrath  and 

dread 
At  sii^ht  of  one  patrician  ! — Butcher  me  ! 
Y»m  can,  I  care  not, — Israel,  are  these  men 
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The  mighty  hearts  you  spoke  of  ?  look  upon 
them  I  [servedly. 

Cal.  Faith )  he  hath  shamed  us,  and  de- 
Was  this  your  trust  in  your  true  chief  Bertuccio, 
To  turn  your  swords  against  him  and  his  guest? 
Sheath  them,  and  hear  him. 

/.  Ber,  *  I  disdain  to  speak. 

They  might  and  must  have  known  a  heart  like 

mine 
Incapable  of  treachery  ;  and  the  power, 
They  .gave  me  to  adopt  all  fitting  means 
To  further  their  design  was  ne*er  abused. 
I'hey  might   be    certain    that   whoe'er   was 

brought 
By  me  into  this  counsel  had  been  led 
To  take  his  choice — as  brother,  or  as  victim. 

Doge.  And  which  am  I  to  be  ?  your  actions 

leave  [choice. 

Some  cause  to  doubt  the  freedom    of  the 

/.  Ber.  My  lord,  we  would  have  perish'd 
here  together, 
Had  these  rash  men  proceeded ;  but,  behold, 
They  are  ashamed  of  that  mad  moment's  im- 
pulse, [such 
And  droop  their  heads  ;  believe  me,  they  are 
As  I  described  them. — Speak  to  them. 

Gj/.  Ay,  speak ; 

We  are  all  listening  in  wonder.         [are  safe, 

/.  Ber.    \addressin^  the  conspirators^  You 
Nay,  more,  almost  triumphant — listen  then, 
And  know  my  words  for  truth. 

Doge.  You  see  me  here, 

As  one  of  you  hath  said,  an  old,  unarm*d, 
I  )efenceless  man  ;  and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Presiding  in  the  hall  of  ducal  state, 
A  pparent  sovereign  of  our  hundred  isles, 
Robed  in  official  purple,  dealing  out 
The  edicts  of  a  power  which  is  not  mine, 
Nor  yours,  but  of  our  masters — the  patricians, 
Wliy'l  was  there  you  know,  or  think  you  know; 
Why  I   am  here^  he  who  hath   l)een  most 

wrong'd, 
He  who  among  you  hath  been  most  insulted, 
Outraged,  and  trodden  on,  until  he  doubt 
If  he  be  worm  or  no,  mav  answer  for  me, 
A  sking  of  his  own  heart  wliat  brought  him  here? 
Vou  know  mv  recent  story,  all  men  know  it, 
And  judge  of  it  far  differently  from  those 
Who  sate  in  judgment  to  heap  scorn  on  scorn. 
But  spare  me  the  recital — it  is  here, 
Here  at  my  heart  the  outrage — but  my  words. 
Already  spent  in  unavailing  plaints, 
Would  only  show  my  feebleness  the  more, 
And  I  come  here  to  strengthen  even  the  strong 
And  urge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  war 
With  woman's  weapons ;  but  I  need  not  urge 
you.  [vices 

( )ur  private  wrongs  have  sprung  from  public 
In  this — I  cannot  call  it  commonwealth, 


Nor  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince  nor 

people, 
But  all  the  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state 
Without  its  virtues — ^temperance  and  valor. 
The  I/>rds  of  Lacedaemon  were  true  soldiers, 
But  ours  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots, 
Of  whom  I  am  the  lowest,  most  enslaved ; 
Although  dress'd  out  to  head  a  pageant,  as 
The  Greeks  of  yore  made  drunk  their  slaves 

to  form 
A  pastime  for  their  children.     You  are  met 
To  overthrow  this  monster  of  a  state, 
This  mockery  of  a  government,  this  spectre, 
Which  must  be  exorcised  with  blood, — ^and 

then 
We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  justice. 
Condensing  in  a  fair  free  commonwealth 
Not  rash  equality  but  equal  rights. 
Proportioned  like  the  columns  to  the  temple. 
Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal. 
And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and 

beauty, 
So  that' no  part  could  be  removed  without 
Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry. 
In  operating  this  great  change,  I  claim 
To  be  one  of  you — if  you  trust  in  me ; 
If  not,  strike  nome, — ^my  life  is  compromised. 
And  I  would  rather  fall,by  freemen's  hands 
Than  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant 
As  delegate  of  tyrants  :  such  I  am  not. 
And  never  have  been — read  it  in  our  annals  ; 
I  can  appeal  to  my  past  government 
In  many  lands  and  cities  ;  they  can  tell  yoa 
If  I  were  an  oppressor,  or  a  man 
Feeling  and  thinkmg  of  my  fellow-men. 
Haply  had  I  been  what  the  senate  sought, 
A  tnin|;  of  robes  and  trinkets,  dizen'd  out 
To  sit  m  state  as  for  a  sovereign's  picture ; 
A  popular  scourge,  a  ready  sentence-signer, 
A  stickler  for  the  Senate  and  "  the  Forty,* 
A  sceptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 
The  sanction  of  *'  the  Ten,"  a  council-fawner, 
A  tool,  a  fool,  a  puppet, — they  had  ne'er 
Foster'd  the  wretch  who  stung  me.    What  I 

suffer 
Has  reached  me  through  my  pity  for  the  peo 

pie; 
That  many  know,  and  they  who  know  not  yet 
Will  one  day  learn  :  meantime  I  do  devote, 
Whate'er  the  issue,  my  last  days  of  life— 
My  present  power  sucn  as  it  is,  not  that 
Ot  Doge,  but  of  a  man  who  has  been  great 
Before  he  was  degraded  to  a  Doge, 
And  still  has  individual  means  and  mind, 
I  stake  my  fame  (and  I  had  fame) — my  breads— > 
(The  least  of  all,  for  its  last  hours  are  ni^^— 
My    heart — my  hope — my    soul — upon  ate 

cast! 
Such  as  I  am,  I  offer  roe-^o  you.  . 
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And  to  your  chiefs  ;  accept  me  or  reject  me, 

A  Prince  who  fain  would  be  a  citizen 

Or  nothing,and  who  has  left  his  throne  to  be  so. 

Ctf/.  Long  live  Falierol — Venice  shall  l>e 

Consp,    Long  live  Faliero !  [iree  I 

/.  Ber.  Comrades  1  did  I  well  ? 

Is  not  this  man  a  host  in  such  a  cause  ? 

Doge.  This  is  no  time  for  eulogies,  nor  ]7lace 
For  exultation.    Am  I  one  of  you  ?         [I>een 

Col,  Ay,  and  the  first  among  us, as  thou  hast 
Of  Venice — be  our  general  and  chief.     [Zara, 

Doge.  Chief  I — general  I — I  was  general  at 
And  chief  in  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  prince  in 
I  cannot  stoop— that  is,  I  am  not  fit  [Venice  : 
To  lead  a  band  of — patriots  :  when  I  lay 
Aside  the  dignities  which  I  have  borne, 
Tis  not  to  put  on  others,  but  to  be 
Mate  to  my  fellows — but  now  to  the  point , 
Israel  has  stated  to  me  your  whole  plan — 
Tis  bold,  but  feasible  if  I  assist  it. 
And  must  be  set  in  motion  instantly. 

Col.  E'en  when  thou  wilt     Is  it  not  so,  my 
friends  ? 
I  have  disposed  all  for  a  sudden  blow  ; 
When  shall  it  be  then  ? 

Do^,  At  sunrise. 

Ber,  S9  soon  ? 

Doge,  So  soon  ? — so  late— each  hour  accu- 
Peril  on  peril,  and  the  more  so  now  [mulates 
Since  I  have  mingled  with  you  ; — know  you  not 
The  Council,  and  "  the  Ten  "  ?  the  spies,  the 

eyes 
Of  the  patricians  dubious  of  their  slaves. 
And  now  more  dubious  of  the  prince  they  have 

made  one  ? 
I  tell  yoXi,  you  must  strike,  and  suddenly. 
Full  to  the  Hydra's  heart— its  head  will  follow. 

Cal.  With  all  my  soul  and  sword,  I  yield 
Our  companies  are  ready,  sixty  each,  [assent; 
And  all  now  under  arms'  by  Israel's  order; 
Each  at  their  different  place  of  rendezvous 
And  vigilant,  expectant  of  some  blow ; 
Let  each  repair  for  action  to  his  post ! 
And  now,  my  lord,  the  signal  ? 

Doge.  When  you  hear 

The  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's  which  may  not  be 
Struck  without  special  order  of  the  Doge 
(The  last  poor  privilege  theyleave  their  prince), 
March  on  St.  Mark's ! 

/.  Ber.  And  there  ? 

D<^.  By  different  routes 

Let  your  march  be  directed,  every  sixty 
Entering  a  separate  avenue,  and  still 
Upon  the  way  let  your  cry  be  of  war 
And  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  by  the  first  dawn 
Discem'd  before  the  port ;  form  around  the 

palace. 
Within  whose  court  will  be  drawn  out  in  arms 
M'"  nephew  and  the  clients  of  our  house, 


Many  and  martial ;  while  the  bell  tolls  on. 
Shout  ye   **  St.   Mark ! — the   foe    is   on   our 
waters  1 " 

Cal,  I  see  it  now — but  on,  my  noble  lord. 

Do^.    All   the  patricians   flocking   to   the 
Council, 
(Which  they  dare  not  refuse,at  the  dread  signal 
Pealing  from  out  their  patron  saint's  proud 

tower), 
Will  then  be  gathered  in  unto  the  harvest. 
And  we  will  reap  them  with  the  sword  for 

sickle. 
If  some  few  should  be  tardy  or  absent  them, 
'Twill  be  but  to  be  uken  faint  and  single, 
When  the  majority  are  put  to  rest. 

'Cal.  Would  that  the  hour  were  come !  we 
will  not  scotch, 
But  kill. 

Ber,  Once  more,  sir,  with  your  pardon,  I 
Would  now  repeat  the  question  which  I  ask'd 
Before  Bertuccio  added  to  our  cause 
This  great  ally  who  renders  it  more  sure, 
And  therefore  .safer,  and  as  .such  admits 
Some  dawn  of  mercy  to  a  portion  of 
Our  victims — must  all  perish  in  this  slaughter  ? 

CcU,  All  who  encounter  me  and  mine,  be 
The  mercy  they  have  shown,  I  show.      [sure. 

Consp,  All  lain 

Is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  pity  ?  when 
Have  they  e'er  shown,  or  felt,  or  feign'd  it  ? 

/.  Ber.  Bertram, 

This  false  compassion  is  a  folly,  and 
Injustice  to  thy  comrades  and  thy  cause  I 
Dost  thou  not  see,  that  if  we  single  out 
Some  for  escape,  they  live  but  to  avenge 
The  fallen }  and  how  distinguish  now  the  inno- 
cent 
From  out  the  guilty  ?  all  their  acts  are  one — 
A  single  emanation  from  one  body, 
Together  knit  for  our  oppression  I    'Tis 
Much  that  we  let  their  children  live  ;  I  doubt 
If  all  of  these  even  should  be  set  apart ; 
The  hunter  mav  reserve  some  single  cub 
From  out  the  tfger's  litter,  but  whoe'er 
Would  seek  to  save  the  spotted  sire  or  dam. 
Unless  to  perish  bv  their  fangs  ?  however, 
I  will  abide  by  Doge  Faliero's  counsel : 
Let  him  decide  if  any  should  be  saved. 

Doge,  Ask  me  not— tempt  me  not  with  such 
Decide  vourselves.  [a  question. 

/.  Ber.  You  know  their  private  virtues 

Far  better  than  we  can,  to  whom  alone 
Their  public  vices,  and  most  foul  oppression, 
Have  made  them  deadly  ;  if  there  be  amongst 

them 
One  who  deserves  to  be  repeal'd,  pronounce. 

Doge.  Dolfino's  father  was  my  friend,  and 
Lando 
Fought  by  my  side,  and  MarcCornaro  shared 
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My  Genoese  embassy:  I  saved  the  life 
Ot  Veniero — shall  I  save  it  twice  ? 
Would  that  I  could  save  them^and  Venice  alsol 
All  these  men,  or  their  fathers, were  my  friends 
Till  they  became  my  subjects ;  then  iell  from 

me 
As  faithless  leaves  drop  from  the  o'crblown 

flower, 
All  left  me  a  lone  blighted  thorny  stalk, 
Which,  in  its  solitnde,  can  shelter  nothing  ; 
So,  as  they  let  me  wither,  let  them  perish ! 
Col.  They  cannot    coexist    with    Venice' 

freedom  I  [mutual  mass 

Doge.  Ye,  though  you  know  and  feel  our 
Of  many  wrongs,  even  ye  are  ignorant 
What  fatal  poison  to  the  springs  of  life, 
To  human  ties,  and  all  that's  good  and  dear. 
Lurks  in  the  present  institute  of  Venice  : 
All  these  men  were  my  friends :  I  loved  them, 
Requited  honorably  my  regards  ;  (they 

We  served  and  fought ;  we  smiled  and  wept 

in  concert ; 
We  revell'd  or  we  sorrowed  side  by  side  ; 
We  made  alliances  of  blood  and  marriage; 
We  grew  in  years  and  honors  fairly, — till 
Their  own  desire,  not  my  ambition,  made 
Them  choose  me  for  their  prince,  and  then 

farewell ! 
Farewell  all  social  memory!  all  thoughts 
In  common  !  and  sweet  bonds  which  link  old 

friendships  ! 
When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  actions, 
Which  now  belong  to  history,  soothe  the  days 
Which  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  other, 
And  never  meet,  but  each  beholds  the  mirror 
Of  half  a  centurv  on  his  brother's  brow, 
And  sees  a  hundred  beings,  now  in  earth. 
Flit  round  them  whispering  of  the  days  gone 

by, 
And  seeming  not  all  dead,  as  long  as  two 
Of  the  brave,  joyous,  reckless,  glorious  band, 
Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  retain 
A  breath  to  sigh  for  them,  a  tongue  to  speak 
Of  deeds  that  else  were  silent,save  on  marble — 
Oime !  Oime ! — and  must  I  do  this  deed  ? 
/.  Ber,  My  lord,  you  are  much  moved  :  it  is 

no^  now 
That  such  things  must  be  dwelt  upon. 

Doge.  Your  patience 

A  moment — I  recede  not :  mark  with  me 
The  gloomy  vices  of  this  government 
From  the  hour  they  made  me  Doge,  the  Doge 

THEY  made  me — 
Farewell  the  past!  I  died  to  all  that  had  been. 
Or  rather  they  to  me ;  no  friends,  no  kindness, 
No  privacy  ot  life— »all  were  cut  off : 
They  came  not  near  me,  such  approach  gave 

umbrage : 
They  could  not  love  me,  such  was  not  the  law ; 


They  thwarted  me,  'twas  the  state's  policy; 
They  baffled  me,  'twas  a  patrician's  duty  ; 
They  wrong*d  me,  for  such  was  to  right  tiie 

state  ;  [suspicion. 

They  could  not  right  me,  that  would  give 
So  ttiat  I  was  a  slave  to  my  own  subjects; 
So  that  I  was  a  foe  to  my  own  friends  ; 
Begirt  with  spies  lor  guards — with  robes  for 

power — 
With  pomp  for  freedom,  gaolers  for  a  council, 
Inquisitors  for  friends — and  hell  for  life  ! 
I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left,  [go<U 

And  that  they  poison'd  I     My  pure  household 
Were   shiver*d  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their 

shrine 
Sate  grinning  Ribaldry  and  sneering  Scorn. 
/.  Ber,  You  have  been  deeply  wrong*d, 

and  now  shall  be 
Nobly  avenged  before  another  night. 
Doge,  I  had  borne  all — it  hurt  me,  but  I 

bore  it- 
Till  this  last  running  over  of  the  cup 
Of  bitterness — until  this  last  loud  insult. 
Not  only  unredress'd,  but  sanction *d;  then. 
And  thus,  I  cast  all  further  feelings  from  me— 
The  feelings  which  they  crushed  lor  me,  long, 

long   • 
Before,  even  in  their  oath  of  false  allegiance ! 
Even  in  that  very  hour  and  vow,  they  abjured 
Their  friend  anil  made  a  sovereign,  as  bop 

make 
Playthings,   to    do    their    pleasure — and   be 

broken ! 
I  from  that  hour  have  seen  but  senators 
In  dark  suspicious  conflict  with  the  I)oge 
Brooding  with  him  in  mutual  hate  ancl  fear; 
They  dreading  he  should  snatch  the  tyranny 
From  out  their  grasp,and  he  abhorring  tyrants. 
To  me,  tlien,  these  men  have  no  prrzfoit  life. 
Nor  claim  to  ties   they  have   cut    off  from 

others ; 
As  senators  for  arbitrary  acts 
Amenable,  I  look  on  them— as  such 
Let  them  be  dealt  upon. 

Cat.  And  now  to  actkw ! 

Hence,  brethren,  to  our  posts,  and  may  this  Ve 
The  last  night  of  mere  words:   I*d  fain  be 

doing  1 
Saint  Mark's  great  bell  at  dawn  shsdl  find  ne 

wakeful !  [and  vigilant ; 

/,  Ber,  Disperse  then  to  your  posts:  be  firm 

Think  on  the  wrongs  we  bJear,  the  rights  %t 

claim. 
This  dav  and  night  shall  be  the  last  of  perflf 
Watch  for  the  signal,  and  then  march.     I  gi 
To  join  my  band ;  let  each  be  prompt  to  an^ 

shal  ftsn 

His  separate  charge;  the   Doge  will  noiT; 
To  the  palace  to  prepare  all  for  the  Uom 
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We  part  to  meet  in  freedom  and  in  glory  I 
Cal,  Doge,  when    I  greet    you  next,  my 
homage  to  you 
Shall  be  the  head  of  Steno  on  this  sword  I 

I>oge>  No;  let  him  be  reserved  unto  the 
Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a  prey    past, 
Till  nobler  game  is  quarried :  his  offence 
Was  a  mere  ebullition  of  the  vice. 
The  general  corruption,  venerated 
By  the  foul  aristocracy :  he  could  not — 
He  dared  not  in  more  honorable  days 
Have  risk'd  it.     I  have  merged  all.  private 

wrath 
Against  him  in  the  thought  of  our    great 

purpose. 
A  slave  insults  me^I  require  his  punishment 
From  his  proud  master's  hands ;  if  he  refuse  it, 
The  offence  grows  his,  and  let  him  answer  it. 
Cai,  Yet^  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
alliance 
Which  consecrates  our  undertaking  more, 
I  owe  him  such  deep  gratitude,  that  fain 
I  would  repay  him  as  he  merits ;  may  I  ? 
Lhgg,  You  would  but  lop  the  hand,  and  I 
the  head ; 
Vou  would  but  smite  the  scholar,  I  the  master ; 
Vou  would  but  punish  Steno,  I  the  senate. 
I  cannot  pause  on  individual  hate, 
In  the  absorbing,  sweeping,  whole  revenge, 
Which,  like  the  sheeted  fire  from  heaven,  must 

blast 
Without  distinction,  as  it  fell  of  yore, 
Where  the  Dead  Sea  hath  quench'd  two  cities' 
ashes. 
/.  Ber.  Away,  then,  to  your  posts  !    I  but 
remain 
A  moment  to  accompany  the  Doge 
To  our  late  place  of  tryst,  to  see  no  spies 
Have  been  upon  the  scout,  and  thence  I  hasten 
To  where  my  allotted  band  is  Uhder  arms. 
CaJ.  Farewell,  then, — until  dawn  ! 
/.  B^,  Swccess  go  with  you. 

Consp,     We  will  not  fail — Away  !  My  lord, 
farewell ! 

[  The  Conspirators   saluU  the  DOGE  and 
Israel  Bertuccio,  and  retire,  i4<w</- 

edbyVWVLW'Q.KLY.^XiKfiO,  T'/lifDoOE 

<2ml  Israel  Bertuccio  remain. 

I.  Ber.  We  have  them  in  the  toil— it  can- 
not fail ! 
2«fow   thou'rt  indeed  a  sovereign,  and  wilt 

make 
A  name  immortal  greater  than  the  greatest: 
FVee  citizens  have  struck  at  kings  ere  now ; 
Caesars  have  faH'n,  and  even  patrician  hands 
Have  crushed  dictators,  as  the  popular  steel 
Kas  reach'd  patricians  :  but,  until  this  hour, 
■^What  prince  has  plotted  for  his  people's  frce- 
Or  risk'd  a  life  to  liberate  his  subjects  ?  |dom  ? 


Forever,  and  forever,  they  conspire 
Against  the  people,  to  abuse  their  hands 
To  chains,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weapons 
Against  the  fellow  nations,  so  that  yoke 
On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet, 
Not  giut^  the  never-gorged  Leviathan  1 
Now,  my  lord,  to  our  enterprise — 'tis  great, 
And  greater  the  reward  ;  why  stand  you  rapt  ? 
A  moment  back,  and  yon  were  all  impatience  ! 
Doge,  And  is  it  then  decided !  must  they  die  ? 
/.  Ber.  Who  ? 

Doge,  My  own  friends  by  blood  and  cour- 
tesy, 
And  many  deeds  and  days — the  senators  t 
/.  Ber.  You  pass'd  their  sentence,  and  it  is 

a  just  one. 
Doge.  Ay,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  Koyou  ; 
You  are  a  patriot,  plebeian  Gracchus — 
The  rebels'  oracle,  the  people's  tribune — 
I  blame  you  not — you  act  in  your  vocation  ; 
They  smote  you,  and  oppress'd  you,  and  de- 
spised }-ou ; 
So  they  have  me:  but  you  ne'er  spake  with 

them; 
You  never  broke  their  bread,  nor  shared  their 

salt; 
You  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  your  lips  ; 
You  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laugh'd  nor 
Nor  held  a  revel  in  their  company ;       [wept, 
Ne'er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  claim'd 

their  smile 
In  social  interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted 
Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I 

have. 
These  hairs  of  mine  are  grey,  and  so  are  theirs 
The  elders  of  the  Council :  I  remember 
When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  raven's  Wing 
As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prev  around 
The  isles  wnmg  from  the  false  Mahometan ; 
And  can  I  see  them  dabbled  o'er  with  blood  ? 
Each  stab  to  them  will  seem  my  suicide. 
/.  Ber.    Dogel   Doge  !  this  vacillation   is 
unworthy 
A  child  ;  if  yiu  are  not  in  second  childhood, 
Call  back  your  nerves  to  your  own  purpose,  nor 
Thus  shame  yourself  and  me.       By  heavens  ! 

I'd  rather 
Forego  even  now,  or  fail  in  our  intent. 
Than  see  the  man  I  venerate  subside 
From  high  resolves  into  such  shallow  weak- 
ness! 
You  have  seen  blood  in  battle,  shed  it,  both 
Your  own  and  that  of  others ;  can  you  shrink 
then  [pires, 

From  a  few  drops  from  veins  of  hoary  vam- 
Who  but  give  back  what  they  have  drain'd 
from  millions  ?  [blow  on  blow, 

Doge.    Bear  with  me !   step  by  step,   and 
I  will  divide  with  you ;  think  not  I  waver 
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Ah  !  no  ;  it  is  the  certaintv  of  all  [thus. 

Which   I  must  do  doth  make  me   tremble 
13ut  let  these  last  and  lingering  thonghts  have 

way,  [scious, 

To  which  you  only  and  the  night  are  con- 
And  both  regardless :  when  the  hour  arrives, 
Tis  mine  to  sound  the  knell  and  strike  the 
Which  shall  unpeople  many  palaces,     [blow, 
And  hew  the  highest  genealogic  trees 
Down  to  the  earth,  strewed  with  their  bleeding 

fruit, 
And  crush  their  blossoms  into  barrenness  ; 
This  will  I — must  I — have  I  sworn  to  do, 
Nor  aught  can  turn  me  from  my  destiny ; 
But  still  I  quiver  to  behold  what  I 
Must  be,  and  think  what  I  have  been  1     Bear 

with  me. 
/.  Ber,  Re-man  your  breast  ;  I  feel  no  such 

remorse, 
I  understand  it  not !  why  should  you  change  ? 
You  acted,  and  you  act,  on  your  free  will. 

Doffi,  Ay,  there  it  x^—you  feel  not,  nor  do  I, 
Else  I  should  stab  thee  on  the  spot,  to  save 
A  thousand  lives,  and  killing,  do  no  murder ; 
Yow  feel  Txot—you  go  to  this  butcher  work 
As  if  these  high-born  men  were  steers  for 

shambles  I 
When  all  is  over  you'll  be  free  and  merry. 
And  calmly  wash  those  hands  incarnadine ; 
But  I,  outgoing  thee  and  all  thy  fellows 
In  this  surpassing  massacre,  shall  be,      [true. 
Shall  see  and  feel— oh  God!  oh  God  I  *tis 
And  thou  dost  well  to  answer  that  it  was 
*'  My  own  free  will  and  act,"  and  yet  you  err. 
For  I  will  do  this  I    Doubt  not — ^fear  not ;  I 
Will  be  your  most  unmerciful  accomplice  ! 
And  yet  I  act  no  more  on  my  free  will, 
Nor  my  own  feelings — both  compel  me  back ; 
But  there  is  hell  within  me  and  around,  [bles. 
And  like  the  demon  who  believes  and  trem- 
Must  I  abhor  and  do.    Away  I  away  I 
Get  thee  unto  thy  fellows,  I  will  hie  me 
To  gather  the  retainers  of  our  house. 
Doubt  not,  St.  Mark's  great  bell  shall  wake 

all  Venice, 
Except  her  slaughter'd  senate :  ere  the  sun 
Be  broad  upon  the  Adriatic  there  [drown 

Shall  be  a  voice  of  weeping,  which    shall 
The  roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood ! 
I  am  resolved — come  on. 

/.  Ber,  With  all  my  soul ! 

Keep  a  firm  rein  upon  these  bursts  of  passion ; 
Remember  what  these  men  have  dealt  to  thee 
And  that  this  sacrifice  will  be  succeeded 
By  ages  of  prosperity  and  freedom 
To. this  unshackled  city  :  a  true  tyrant 
Would  have  depopulated  empires,  nor 
Have  felt  the  strange    compunction  which 

hath  wrung  you 
To  punish  a  few  traitors  to  the  people. 


Trust  me,  such  were  a  pity  more  misplaced 
Than  the  late  mercy  of  thq  state  to  Steno. 
Doge,  Man    thou    hast    struck   upon    the 
chord  which  jars 
All  nature  from  my  heart  Hence  to  our  task ! 

\Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— /Wjs«^  of  the  Patrician  LiONi. 
Lion  I  laying  aside  the  mask  and  cl&ak 
which  the  Venetian  Nobles  wore  in  puldu, 
attended  by  a  Domestic, 

LionL  I  will  to  rest,  right  weary  of  this 
revel, 
The  gayest  we  have  held  for  many  moons, 
And  yet,  I  know  not  why,  it  cheered  me  not ; 
There  came  a  heaviness  across  my  heart. 
Which  in  the  lightest  movement  of  the  dance, 
Though  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  in  hand  unite*! 
Even  with  the  lady  of  my  love,  oppress'd  nie. 
And  through  my  spirit  chill'd  my  blood,  unm 
A  damp  like  death  rose  o'er  my  brow;  I  «ro\e 
Tolaueh  the  thought  away,  but  'twould  not  be : 
Though  all  the  music  ringing  in  my  ears 
A  knell  was  sounding  as  distinct  and  clear. 
Through  low  and  far,  as  e'er  the  Adrian  wave 
Rose  o'er  the  citjr's  murmur  in  the  night. 
Dashing  against  the  outward  Lido*s  bulwark: 
So  that  I  felt  the  festival  before 
It  reached  its  zenith,  and  will  woo  my  pillow 
For  thoughts  more  tranquil,  or  forgetfulncss 
Antonio,  take  my  mask  and  cloak,  and  light 
The  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

Ant,  Yes,  my  lord ; 

Command  you  no  refreshment  ? 

Lions,  Nought,  save  sleep. 

Which  will  not  be  commanded.  Let  me 
hope  it.  \Exit  Antonio 

Thoueh  my  breast  feels  too  anxious,  I  will  irj 
Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits :  "tis 
A  goodly  night  ;  the  cloudy  wind  which  bk« 
From  the  Levant  hath  crept  into  its  cave. 
And  the  broad  moon  has  brighten'd.     W  hjt 
a  stillness  t  \Goes  to  an  optn  latnui 

And  wh^t  a  contrast  with  the  scene  I  left. 
When  the  tall  torches  glare,  and  silver  lamp* 
More  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  nails 
Sproad  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  faaests 
Those  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries 
A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light. 
Which  showed  all  things,  but  nothing  as  dry 
There  Age  essaying  to  recall  the  past,  {i 
After  long  strivmg  for  the  hues  of  yootk 
At  the  sad  labor  of  the  toilet,  and 
Full  many  a  glance  at  the  too  faithful 
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Prank'd  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ornament. 
Forgot  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
Of  the  indulgent  beams,  which  show,  yet  hide, 
Bclicv*d  itself  forgotten,  and  was  foord. 
There  Youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought 
of  such  [health, 

Vain  adjuncts,  lavished  its  true  bloom,  and 
And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesome  press 
Of  flush'd  and  crowded  wassailers,  and  wasted 
Its  hours  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure. 
And  so  shall  waste    them    till  the   sunrise 

streams 
On  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  which 

should  not 
Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year. 
The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  tne  wine, — 
The  garlands,the  rose  odors,and  the  flowers, — 
The  sparkling  eyes,  and  flashing  ornaments, — 
The  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 
And    bracelets ;  swanlike  '  bosoms,  and   the 

necklace. 
An  India  in  itself,  )ret  dazzling  not 
The  eye  like  what  it  circled  ;  the  thin  robes 
Floating  like  light  clouds  'twixt  our  gaze  and 

heaven  ; 
The  many-twinkling  feet  so  small  and  sylph- 
like. 
Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 
Of  the  fair  forms  which  terminate  so  wejl — 
All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene, 
Its  false  and  true  enchantments;  art  and  nature, 
Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 
The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parched  pilgrim*s 
On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers 
A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst, 
Pat.  gone.  Around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters; 
Worlds  mirror'd  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 
Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass; 
And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 
What  ocean  is  to  earth,spreads  its  blue  depths, , 
Soften*d  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring; 
The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  oeauteous  way, 
Serenely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 
Of  those  tall  piles  and  .<iea-girt  palaces,  [fronts, 
Whose  porphyry  pillars,   and   whose   costly 
Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles, 
Like  altars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal, 
Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 
Rear'd  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less 

strangely 
Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 
Of  architecture,  those  Titan ian'fabrics,    [have 
Which  point  in  Egypt's  plains  to  times  that 
No  other  record.    All  is  gentle  :  nought 
Stirs  rudely  :  but,  congenial  with  the  night, 
Whatever  walks  is  glidm'g  like  a  spirit. 
The  tinklings  of  some  vigilant  guitars 
Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  wakeful  mistress, 
And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement.showing 
That  he  is  not  unheard  ;  while  her  young  hand. 


Fair  as.  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  part. 
So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 
The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice, 
To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 
Thrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight ;  the 

dash 
Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 
Of  the  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas, 
And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir  [verse  ; 
Of  boatmen  answering  back  with  verse  for 
Some  dusky  shadow  checkering  the  Rial  to ; 
Some  glimmering  palace   roo^  or  tapering 

spire. 
Are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here  per- 
vade 
The  ocean-born  and  earth-commanding  city — 
How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm  I 
I  thank  thee.  Night  1  for  thou  hast  chased  avi'ay 
Those  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the 

throng, 
I  could  not  dissipate :  and  with  the  blessing 
Of  thy  benign  and  quiet  influence. 
Now  will  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 

Is  almost  wronemg  such  a  night  as  this. 

\A  knocking  is  heard  from  without. 
Hark !  what  is  that  t  or  who  at  such  a  moment  ? 

Enter  Antonio. 
Ant.    My   lord,  a  man  without,  on  urgent 
Implores  to  be  admitted.  [business 

Lioni.  Is  he  a  stranger  ? 

Ant,  His  face  is  muflled  in  his  cloak,  but 
both 
His  voice  and  gestures  seem  familiar  to  me  : 
I  craved  his  name,  but  this  he  seem'd  reluctant 
To  trust,  save  to  yourself;  most  earnestly 
He  sues  to  be  permitted  to  approach  you. 
Liofii,  'Tis  a  strange  hour,  and  a  suspicious 
bearing  I 
And  yet  there  is  slight  peril  ;  'tis  not  in 
Their  houses  noble  men  are  struck  at:  still, 
Although  I  know  not  that  I  have  a  foe 
In  Venice,  'twill  be  wise  to  use  some  caution. 
Admit  him  and  retire ;  but  call  up  quickly 
Some  of  thy  fellows,  who  may  wait  without. — 
Who  can  this  man  be  ? — 
Exit  Antonio,  and  return  with  Bertram 
mujffled, 
Ber,  My  good  lord  Lioni, 

I  have  no  time  to  lose,  nor  thou, — dismiss 
This  menial  hence  ;  I  would  be  private  with 
you. 
Lioni.    It  seems  the  voice  of  Bertram — Go, 
Antonio.  \Exit  Antonio. 

Now,  stranger,  what  would  you  at  such  an 
hour  > 
Ber,     {Discovering  himself^    A   boon,  my 
noble  patron ;  you  have  granted 
Many  to  your  poor  client,  Bertram ;  add 
This  one,  and  make  him  happy.       /[c 
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Lioni  Thou  hast  known  mc 

From  boyhood,  ever  ready  to  assist  thee 
In  all  fair  objects  of  advancement,  which 
Beseem  one  of  thy  station ;  I  would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  but  that  the  hour, 
Thy  bearing,  and  this  strange  and  hurried 

mode 
Of  suing,  gives  me  to  suspect  this  visit 
Hath  some  mysterious  import — ^but  say  on — 
What  has  occurred,  some  rash  and  sudden 

broil?— 
A  cup  too  much,  a  scuffle,  and  a  stab, — 
Mere  things  of  every  day  :  so  that  thou  hast 
Spik  noble  blood,  I  guarantee  thy  safety;  [not 
But  then  thou  must  withdraw,f or  angry  friends 
And  relatives,  in  the  first  burst  of  vengeance, 
Are  things  in  Venice  deadlier  than  the  laws. 

Btr.     My  lord,  I  thank  you,  but 

Lionu                   But  what  ?    You  have  not 
Raised  a  rash  hand  against  one  of  our  order  ? 
If  so,  withdraw  and  ny,  and  own  it  not ; 
I  would  not  slay — but  then  I  must  not  save 
He  who  has  shed  patrician  blood [thee  I 

Ber,  I  come 

To  save  patrician  blood,  and  not  to  shed  it ! 
And  thereunto  I  must  be  speedy,  for 
Each  minute  lost  may  lose  a  life  ;  since  Time 
Has  changed  his  slow  scythe  for  the  two-edged 
And  is  about  to  take,  instead  of  sand,  (sword, 
The  dust  from  sepulchres  to  fill  his  hour- 
glass ! — 
(io  not  thou  forth  to>morrow! 

Lioni.  Wherefore  not  ? 

What  means  this  menace  ? 

Ber, .  Do  not  seek  its  meaning. 

But  do  as  I  implore  thee; — stir  not  forth, 
Whate'cr  be  stirring;    though  the    roar  of 

crowds — 
The  cry  of  women  and  the  shrieks  of  babes — 
The  groans  of  men — the  clash  of  arms — the 

sound 
Of  rolling  drum,  shrill  trump,  and  hollow  bell, 
Peal  in  one  wide  alarm  ! — Go  not  forth. 
Until  the  tocsin's  silent,  nor  even  then 
Till  I  return. 

(.ioni.  Again,  what  docs  this  mean  ? 

Ber,     Again,  I  tell  thee,  ask  not ;  but  by  all 
Tiiou  boldest  dear  on  earth  or  heaven — by  all 
Tlie  souls  of  thy  great  fathers,  and  thy  hope 
To  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  behind 
Descendants  worthy  both  of  them  and  thee  — 
By  all  thou  hast  of  bless*d,in  hope  or  memory— 
By  all  thou  hast  to  fear  here  or  hereafter — 
By  all  the  good  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  me. 
Good  I  would  now  repay  with  greater  good. 
Remain  within — trust  to  thy  household  gods. 
And  to  my  word  for  safety,  if  thou  dost 
As  I  now  counsel — but  if  not,  thou  art  lost ! 

Licni,    I  am  indeed  already  lost  in  wonder. 


Surely  thou  ravest  I  what  have  7  to  dread  ? 
Who  are  my  foes  ?  or  if  there  be  such,  why 
Art  thou  leagued  with  them  ? — thou  !  or  if  so 

leagued, 
Why  comest  thou  to  tell  me  at  this  hour. 
Ana  not  before  ? 

Ber.  I  cannot  answer  this. 

Wilt  thou  go  forth  m  spite  of  this  true  warn- 
ing? 
Lioni,     I  was  not  bom  to  shrink  from  idle 
threats. 
The  cause  of  which  I  know  not ;  at  the  hour 
Of  council,  be  it  soon  or  late,  I  shall  not 
Be  found  among  the  absent. 

Ber,  Say  not  so ! 

Once  more,  art  thou  determined  to  go  forth  ? 
Liotti,  I  am.  Nor  is  there  aught  which  shall 

impede  me ! 
Ber,  Then,Heaven  have  mercy  on  thy  soul ! 
—Farewell !  [Going. 

Lioni,     Stay — there  is  more  in  this  than  my 
own  safety 
Which  makes  me  call  thee  back ;  we  must  not 
Bertram,  I  have  known  thee  lone,  [part  thus: 
Ber.  From  childhood,  signor, 

You  have  been  my  protector ;  in  the  aays 
Of  reckless  infancy,  when  rank  forgets, 
Or,  rather,  is  not  yet  taueht  to  remember. 
Its  cold  prerogative,  we  played  together  ; 
Our  sports,  our  smiles,  our  tears,wcre  mingled 

oft; 
My  father  was  your  father's  client,  I 
His  son's  scarce  less  than  foster  brother;  years 
Saw  us  together — happy,  heart-full  hours  t 
Oh  God  1  the  difference  'twixt  those  hours  and 
this !  [them. 

Lioni.  Bertram, 'tis  thou  who  hast  forgotten 
Ber,  Nor  now,  nor  ever ;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
I  would  have  saved  you;    when  to  manhood's 
,         growth 

j  We  sprung,  and  you,devoted  to  the  state. 
As  suits  your  staiion,the  more  humble  Berb^m 
I  Was  left  unto  the  labors  of  the  humble, 
I  Still  thou  forsook  me  not;  and  if  my  fortunes 
!  Have  not  been  towering,  'twas  no  fault  of  hte 
!  Who  ofttimes  rescued  and  supported  me 
i  When  struggling  with  the  tides  of  circumstance 
:  Which  bear  away  the  weaker  :  noble  blood 
'  Ne'er  mantled  in  a  nobler  heart  than  thine 
Has  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram. 
Would  that  thy  fellow-senators  were  likethed 
Lioni,     Why,  what  hast  thou  to  sayagiinrt 
Ber.    Nothing.  [the  sewtt? 

Lioni.    1  know  that  there  are  angry  ftflBitt 
And  turbulent  mutterers  of  stiOed  tre« 
Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night; 
Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  mfia 
And  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  hi 
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TKmt  herdest  not  with  such :  'tis  true,  of  late 
I  have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thou  wert  wont 
To  lead  a  temperate  life,  and  break  thy  bread 
With  honest  mates,  and  bear  a  cheerful  aspect. 
What  hath  come  to  thee  ?  in  thy  hollow  eve 
And  hueless  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  motions, 
Sorrow  and  shame  and  conscience  seem  at  war 
To  waste  thee. 

Ber,  Rather  shame  and  sorrow  light 

On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides 
The  very  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 
Madden  as  in  the  last  hours  of  the  plague 
Which  sweeps  the  soul  deliriously  from  life  ! 
Lioni,     Some  villains  have  been  tampering 
with  thee,  Bertram ; 
This    is    not    thy  own    language,  nor    own 

thoughts ; 
Some  wretch  has  made  thee  drunk  with  dis- 
affection : 
But  thou  must  not  be  lost  so  ;  thou  wertzoo^ 
And  kind,  and  art  not  fit  for  such  base  acts 
As  vice  and  villainy  would  put  thee  to  ; 
Confess — confide    m  me— thou  knows*t    ray 

nature — 
What  is  it  thou  and  thine  are  bound  to  do, 
Which  should  prevent  thy  friend,  the  only  son 
Of  him  who  was  a  friend  unto  thy  father, 
So  that  our  good-will  is  a  heritage 
We  should  bequeath  to  our  posterity 
Such  as  ourselves  received  it,  or  augmented  ; 
I  say,  what  is  it  thou  must  do,  that  I     [house 
Should  deem  thee  dangerous,  and  keep  the 
Like  a  sick  girl? 
Ber.  Nay,  question  me  no  further  ; 

I  must  be  gone. 

Lions.  And  I  be  murder' d  \ — say, 

Was  it  not  thus  thou  saidst,  my  gentle  Ber- 
tram ? 
Btr.   Who  talks  of  murder  ?  what  said  I  of 
murder  ? — 
Tis  false,  I  did  not  utter  such  a  word. 
Lioni,   Thou  dids't  not  ;  but  from  out    thy 
wolfish  eye,  [forth 

So  changed  from  what  I  knew  it,  theft  glares 
The  gladiator.     If  my  life's  thine  object, 
Take  it — I  am  unarm 'd — and  then  away ! 
I  would  not  hold  my  breath  on  such  a  tenure 
As  the  capricious  mercy  of  such  things 
As  thou  and  those  who  have  set  thee  to  thy 
taskwork. 
fitr.  Sooner  than  spill  thy  blood,  I  peril  mine ; 
Sooner  than  harm  a  hair  of  thine,  I  place 
In  jeopardy  a  thousand  heads,  and  some 
As  noble,  na)r,  even  nobler  than  thine  own. 

IJtmi.  Ay,  is  it  even  so  ?    Excuse  me,  Ber- 

I  am  not  worthv  to  be  singled  out  [tram, 

Krt>m  such  exalted  hecatombs — who  are  they 

That  tfr/-  in  danger,  and  that  make  the  danger  ? 

Her,  Venice,  and  all  that  she  inherits,  are 


Divided  like  a  house  against  itself, 

And  so  will  perish  ere  to-morrow's  twilight  I 

Lioni  .More  mysteries,  and  awful  ones.  But 

.    now, 
Or  thou,  or  I  or  both  it  may  be,  are 
Upon  the  verge  of  ruin  ;  speak  once  out, 
And  thou  art  safe  and  glorious ;  for  'tis  more 
Glorious  to  save  than  slay,  and  slay  i'  the  dark 

too— 
Fie,  Bertram  I  that  was  not  a  craft  for  thee ! 
How  would  it  look  to  see  upon  a  spear 
The  head  of  him  whose  heart  was  open  to  thee 
Borne  by  thy  hand  before  the    shuddering 

people  ? 
And  such  may  be  my  doom  ;  for  here  I  swear, 
<  Whate'er  the  peril  or  the  penalty 
Of  thy  denunciation,  I  ^o  forth, 
Unless  thou  dost  detail  the  cause,  and  show 
The  consequence  of  all  which  led  thee  here  I 

Ber.  Is  there  no  way  to  serve  thee  ?  minutes 


i'L 


And  thou  art  lost ! — ihou  /  my  sole  benefactor, 
The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 
Through  every  change.     Yet,  make  me  not  a 

traitor ! 
Let  me  save  thee — ^but  spare  my.  honor  I 

Lioni,  Where 

Can  lie  the  honor  in  a  league  of  murder  } 
And  who  are  traitors  save  unto  the  state  ? 

Ber.  A  league  is  still  a  compact,  and  more 
binding 
In  honest  hearts  when  words  must  stand  for 

law  ; 
And  in  my  mind  there  is  no  traitor  like 
He  whose'  domestic  treason  plants  the  poniard 
Within  the  breast  which  trusted  to  his  truth. 

Lioni.  And  who  will  strike  the  steel  to  mine  "i 

Ber.  Not  I; 

I  could  have  wound  my  soul  up  to  all  things 
Save  this.    Thou  must  not  die  I  and  think  how 
Thy  life  is,  when  I  risk  so  many  lives,     [dear 
Nay,  more,  the  life  of  lives,  the  liberty 
Of  future  generations,  not  to  be  [more 

The  assassin  thou  miscall'st  me  : — once,  once 
I  do  adjure  thee,  pass  not  o'er  thy  threshold ! 

Liom,  It  is  in  vain — this  moment  I  go  forth. 

Ber.  Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my 
friend  1 
I  will  disclose — ensnare — ^betray — destroy — 
Oh,  what  a  villain  I  become  for  thee  I 

Lioni,  Say,  rather,  thy  friend's  saviour  and 
the  state's  I — 
Speak — pause  not — all  rewards,  all  pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  welfare ;  wealth  such  as 
The  state  accords  her  worthiest  servants ;  nay, 
Nobility  itself  I  guarantee  thee. 
So  that  thou  art  sincere  and  penitent. 

Ber.  I  have  thought  again ;  it  must  not  be— 
I  love  thee — 
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Thou  know'st  it — that  I  stand  here  is  the 

proof, 
Not  leastythough  last ;  but  having  done  my  duty 
By  thee,  I  now  must  do  it  by  my  country  I 
Farewell  I — we  meet  no  more  in  life  l—f are- 
well  I 
Lioni,  What,  ho ! — Antonio— Pedro— to  the 
See  that  none  pass — arrest  this  man  1 — [door 

Enter  ANTONIO  and  other  armed  Domestics 
who  seite  Bertram. 
Lioni  [continues,]  Take  care 

He  hath  no  harm — ^bring  me  my  sword  and 

cloak, 
And  man  the  gondola  with  four  oars — quick — 
[Exit  Antonio 
We  will  unto  Giovanni  Gradenigo's, 
And  send  for  Marc  Cornaro  ;— tear  not  Ber- 
This  needful  violence  is  for  thy  safety,  [tram. 
No  less  than  for  the  genera!  weal. 

Ber,  Where  wouldst  thou 

Bear  me  a  prisoner  ? 

Lioni,  Firstly  to  "  the  Ten  ;" 

Next  to  the  Doge. 
Ber.  To  the  Doge  ? 

Lioni,  Assuredly : 

Is  he  not  chief  of  the  state  ? 
Ber.  Perhaps  at  sunrise — 

Lioni.   What  mean  you  ? — but  well  know 

anon. 
Ber.  Art  sure  ? 

Lioni.  Sure  as  all  gentle  means  can  make  ; 
and  if 
They  fail,  you  know  "  the  Ten  "  and  their  tri- 
bunal, 
And  that  St.  Mark's  has  dungeons,  and  the 
A  rack.  [dungeons 

Ber.      Apply  it  then  before  the  dawn 
Now  hastening  into  heaven. — One  more  such 

word 
And  you  shall  perish  piecemeal,  by  the  death 
You  think  to  doom  to  me. 

Re-enter  Antonio. 
Ant.  The  bark  is  ready, 

My  lord,  and  all  prepared. 

LionL  Look  to  the  prisoner. 

Bertram,  1*11  reason  with  thee  as  we  go 
To  the  Magnifico's,  sage  Gradenigo.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  11,-^ The  Ducal  Palace.-^The  Dog^s 
Apartment, 

The  Doge  and  his  Nephew,  Bertuccio 
Fauero 

Doge,   Are  all  the  people  of  our  house  in 
muster  ? 
Ber.  F,  They  are  array*d,  and  eager  for  the 
signal. 

Within  our  palace  precincts  at  San  Polo * 

*  The  Doge's  family  palace. 


I  come  for  your  last  orders. 

Doge.  It  had  been 

As  well  had  there  been  time  to  have  got  to- 
gether 
From  my  own  fief,  Val  di  Marino,  more 
Of  our  retainers— rbut  it  is  too  late. 

Ber.  F.  Methihks,  my  lord,  'tis  better  as  it  is; 
A  sudden  swelling  of  our  retinue 
Had  waked  suspicion ;  and,  though  fierce  and 
The  vassals  of  that  district  are  too  rude  [trustv, 
And  quick  in  quarrel  to  have  long  maintain  d 
The  secret  discipline  we  need  for  such 
A  service  till  our  foes  are  dealt  upon. 

Doge,  True ;  but  when  once  the  signal  has 
been  given. 
These  are  the  men  for  such  an  enterprise  : 
These  city  slaves  have  all  their  private  bias. 
Their  prejudice  against  ox  for  this  noble. 
Which  may  induce  them  to  o'erdo  or  spare 
Where   mercy  may   be   madness  ;  the  fierce 

peasants, 
Serfs  of  my  county  of  Val  di  Marino, 
Would  do  the  bidding  of  their  lord  without 
Distinguishing  for  love  or  hate  his  foes  ; 
Alike  to  them  Marcello  or  Cornaro, 
A  Gradenigo  or  a  Fascari ; 
They  are  not  used  to  start  at  those  vain  names. 
Nor  bow  the  knee  before  a  civic  senate; 
A  chief  in  armor  is  their  Suzerain, 
And  not  a  thing  in  robes. 

Ber,  F,  We  arc  enough; 

And  for  the  dispositions  of  our  clients 
Against  the  senate  I  will  answer. 

Do^,  Well. 

The  die  is  thrown;  but  for  a  warlike  service. 
Done  in  the  field,  commend  me  to  my  peas- 
ants: 
They  made  the  sun  shine  through  the  host  ot 
Huns  [tents. 

When  sallow  burghers  slunk   back  to  their 
And  cower'd  to   hear   their  own  victorious 

trumpet. 
If  there  be  small  resisUnce  you  will  find 
These  citizens  all  lions,  like  their  standard; 
But  if  there's  much  to  do,  youll  wish,  with  me. 
A  band  of  iron  rustics  at  our  backs. 

Ber.  F.  Thus  thinking,  I  must  manrel  you 
To  strike  the  blow  so  suddenly.  [resohrc 

Doge,  Such  blows 

Must  be  struck  suddenly  or  never.      Wl^n 
I  had  o'ermaster'd  the  weak  ^se  remone 
Which  veam'd   about  my  heart,  too  fondly 

yieloing 
A  moment  to  the  feelings  of  old  days, 
1  was  most  fain  to  strike  ;  and  firstly  tint 
I  might  not  yield  again  to  such  emotkMW  $ 
And  secondly,  because  of  all  these  ] 
Save  Israel  and  Philip  Calendaro» 

I I  know  not  well  the  courage  or  the  £iilli| 
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To-day  mieht  find  *mongst  them  a  traitor  to  us, 
As  yester£iy  a  thousand  to  the  senate ; 
But  once  in,  with  their  hilts  hot  in  their  hands^ 
They  must  on  for  their  own  sakes-:  one  stir oke 

struck. 
And  the  mere  instinct  of  the  first-born  Cain, 
Which  ever  lurks  somewhere  in  human  hearts, 
Though  circumstance  may  keep  it  in  abeyance, 
Will  urge  the  rest  on  like  to  wolves ;  the  sight 
Of  blocS  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  more. 
As  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  long  revel  ; 
And  you  will  find  a  harder  task  to  quell 
Than  urge  them  when  they  have  commenced, 

but  tilt 
That  moment,  a  mere  voice,  a  straw,  a  shadow, 
Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside, — 
How  goes  the  night  ? 
Ber.  F.  Almost  upon  the  dawn. 

Doge,  Then  it  is  time  to  strike  upon  the  bell. 
Are  the  men  posted  ? 

Ber,  F,  By  this  time  they  are  ; 

But  they  have  orders  not  to  strike,  until 
They  have  command  from  you  through  me  in 

person.  [to  rest 

Doge.  Tis  well. — Will  the  morn  never  put 

These  stars  which  twinkle  yet  o'er  all   the 

heavens  ? 
I  am  settled  and  bound  up,  and  being  so. 
The  very  effort  which  it  cost  me  to  [fire. 

Resolve  to  cleanse  this  commonwealth  with 
Now  leaves  my  mind  more  steady.     I  have 

wept 
And  trembledat  the  thought  of  this  dread  duty; 
But  now  I  have  put  down  all  idle  passion, 
And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  face. 
As  doth  the  pilot  of  an  admiral  galley :  [beien 
Yet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  kinsmen  ?)  it  hath 
A  greater  struggle  to  me,  than  when  nations 
Beheld  their  ute  merged  in  the  approaching 
Where  I  was  leader  of  a  phalanx,  where  [fight, 
Thousands  were  sure  to  perish-^ Yes,  to  spill 
The  rank  polluted  current  from  the  veins 
Of  a  few  bloated  despots  needed  more 
To  steel  me  to  a  purpose  such  as  made 
Timoieon  immortal,  than  to  face 
The  toils  and  dangers  of  a  life  of  war. 
Ber,  F.  li  gladdens  me  to  see  your  former 

wisdom 
Subdue  the  furies  which  so  wrung  you  ere 
You  were  decided. 

Ikige,  It  was  ever  thus 

With  me;  the  hour  of  agitation  came 
Fn  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  purpose,  wlien 
Passion  had  too  much  room  to  sway  ;  but  in 
The  hour  of  action  I  have  stood  as  calm 
As  were  the  dead  who  lay  round  m^  :  this 
They  knew  who  made  me  what  I  am,  and 

trusted 
To  the  subduing  power  which  I  preserved 


Over  my  mood,  when  its  first  burst  was  spent  * 
But  they  were  not  aware  that  there  are.  things 
Which  make  revenge  a  virtue  by  reflection. 
And  not  an  impulse  of  mere  anger ;  though 
The  laws  sleep,  justice  wakes  and  injured  souls 
Oft  do  a  public  right  with  private  wrong. 
And  justify  their  deeds  unto  themselves.*— 
Methinks  the  day  breaks — is  it  not  so  ?  looky 
Thine  eyes  are  dear    with  youth  ; — the  air 

puts  on 
A  morning  freshness,  and,  at  least  to  me 
The  sea  looks  greyer  through  the  lattice. 

Ber.  F.  True, 

The  morn  is  dappling  in  the  sky. 

Doge,  Away  then  I 

See  that  they  strike  without  delay,  and  with 
The  first  toll  from  St.  Mark's,  march  on  the 

palace  [meet  you — 

With  all  our  house's  strength;  here  I  will 
The  Sixteen  and  their  companies  will  move 
In  separate   columns  at  the    self-same  mo- 
ment— 
Be  sure  you  post  yourself  at  the  great  gat^  : 
I  would  not  trust  "  the  Ten  "  except  to  us — 
The  rest,  the  rabble  of  patricians,  may 
Glut  the  more  careless  swords  of  those  leagued 

with  us. 
Remember  that  the  cry  is  still  **  Saint  Mark  ! 
The  Genoese  are  come — ho  !  to  the  rescue  I 
Saint   Mark  and   Liberty !  " — Now — now   to 

action ! 
Ber.  F.  Farewell  then,   noble  uncle  I    we 

will  meet 
In  freedom  and  true  sovereignty,  or  never  I 
Doge.     Come    hither,   my   Bertuccio — one 

embrace-^  [soon 

Speed,  for  the  day  grows  broader — send  me 
A  messenger  to  tell  me  how  all  goes 
When  you  rejoin  our  troops,  and  then  sound — 

sound 
The  storm-bell  from  Saint  Mark's ! 

[£jr«V  Bertuccio  Faliero. 

Doge  [solus\.  He  is  gone. 

And  on  each  footstep  moves  a  life.     'Tis 
Now  the  destroying  angel  hovers  o'er    [done. 
Venice,  and  pauses  ere  he  pours  the  vial, 
Even  as  the  eagle  overlookis  his  prey, 
And  for  a  nroment,  poised  in  middle  air, 
Suspends  the  motion  of  his  mighty  wings. 
Then  swoops  with  his  unerring  beak.     Thou 

day !  [march  on  — 

That  slowly  walk'st  the    waters!    march— 
I  would  not  smite  i*  the  dark,  but  rather  see 
That  no  stroke  errs.     And  you,  ye  blue  sea 

waves  f 
I  have  s^en  you  died  ere  now.  and  deeply  too, 
With  Genoese,  Saracen,  and  Hunnish  gore, 
While  that  of  Venice  flow'd  too,  but  victorious ; 
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Nbw  thou  must  wear  an  unmix' d  crimson ;  no 
Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  us  now 
Unto  that  horrible  incarnadine, 
But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  in  civic  slaughter. 
And  have  I  lived  to  fourscore  years  for  this  ? 
I,  who  was  named  Preserver  of  the  City  ? 
I,  at  whose  name  the  million's  caps  were  flung 
Into  the  air,  and  cries  from  tens  of  thousands 
Rose  up,  imploring  Heaven  to  send  me  bless- 
ings, 
And  fame ,  and  length  of  days — to  see  this 

day? 
But  this  day,  black  within  the  calendar, 
Shall  be  suceeded  by  a  bright  millennium. 
Doge  Dandolo  survived  to  ninety  summers 
To  vanquish  eniph-es,  and  refuse  their  crown; 
I  will  resign  a  crown,  and  make  the  state 
Renew  its  freedom — but  oh  !  by  what  means 
The  noble  end  must  justify  them — What 
Are  a  few  drops  of  human  blood  ?  *tis  false, 
The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human  ;  they, 
Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours. 
Until  'tis  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 
Which  they  have  made  so  populous. — Oh 

world  I 
Oh  men !  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs. 
That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime  ? 
And  slay  as  if  Death  had  but  this  one  gate. 
When  a  few  years  would  nuike  the  sword  su- 
perfluous ? 
And  1  upon  the  verge  of  th'  unknown  realm, 
Yet  send  so  many  heralds  on  before  me  ? — 
I  must  not  ponder  this.  \A  pause. 

Hark  I  was  there  not 
A  murmur  as  of  distant  voices,  and 
The  tramp  of  feet  in  martial  unison  ?    [raise  ? 
What  phantoms  even   of  sound   our  wishes 
It  cannot  be — the  signal  hath  not  rung — 
Why  pauses  it  ?    My  nephew's  messenger 
Should  be  upon  his  way  to  me.  and  he 
Himself  perhaps  even  now  draws  grating  back 
Upon  its  ponderous   hinge  the  steep  tower 

portal 
Where  swings  the  sullen  huge  oracular  bell. 
Which  never  knells  but  for  a  princely  death. 
Or  for  a  state  in  peril,  pealing  forth 
Tremendous  bodements ;  let  it  do  its  office, 
And  be  this  peal  its  awfullest  and  last 
Sound  till  the  strong  tower  rock ! — What  I 

silent  still  ? 
I  would  go  forth,  but  that  my  post  is  here, 
To  be  the  centre  of  re-union  to 
The  oft  discordant  elements  which  form 
Leagues  of  this  nature,  and  to  keep  compact 
The  wavering  or  the  weak,  in  case  of  conflict; 
For  if  they  should  do  battle,  'twill  be  here. 
Within  the  palace,  that  the  strife  will  thicken: 
Then  here  must  l)e  my  station,  as  becomes 

The  master-mover. Hark  I  he  comes — he 

comes, 


My  nephew,  brave  Bertuccio's  messenger.— 
What  tidings  ?  Is  he  marching  ?  hath  he  sped  ? 
Tfuy  here  I— all's  lost— yet  will   I  make  an 
effort. 


Enter    a     SiGNOR    OF    THE    Night,    tvUH 
Guards^  <Sr»r,.  &*€, 

Sig.  Doge,  1  arrest  thee  of  high  treason ! 

Doge,  Me ! 

Thy  prince,  of  treason  ? — Who  are  they  that 

dare 
Cloak  their  own  treason  under  such  an  order  ? 

Sig,   \showing  his  order].    Behold  my  order 
from  the  absembled  Ten.     [sembled  ?  no 

Doge.  And   where  are   they,  and  why  as- 
Such  council  can  be  lawful  till  the  prince 
Preside  there,  and  that  duty's  mine  :  on  thine 
I  charge  thee,  give  me  way,  or  marshal  me 
To  the  council  chamber. 
Sig.  Duke  I  it  may  not  be  ; 

Nor  are  they  in  the  wonted  Hall  ol  Council, 
But  sitting  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour's. 

Doge.  You  dare  to  disobey  mo,  then  ? 

Sig.  I  serve 

The  state,  and  needs  must  serve  it  faithfully  : . 
My  warrant  is  the  will  of  those  who  rule  ic. 

D^e.  And  till  that  warrant  has  my  signature 
It  is  illegal,  and,  as  tunu  applied, 
Rebellious.  —Hast  thou  weigh'd  well  thy  life's 

worth. 
That  thus  you  dare  assume  a  lawless  function  ? 

Sig,  'Tis  not  my  office  to  reply,  but   act — 
I  am  placed  here  as  euard  upon  thy  person. 
And  not  as  judge  to  hear  or  to  decide. 

Doge,  \(uidr\.     I  must  gain  time.     So  that 
Uiej 


speed 


storm  bell  sound. 
All  may  be  well  yet. — Kinsman,  speed- 

— speed ! — 
Our  fate  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
Woe  to  the  vanquish'd  !  be  they  prince  and 
Or  slaves  and  senate—  (people, 

[  The  great  beU  of  St.  MarJ^s  toils. 
Lo !  it  sounds — \t  tolls  ! 
[Aloud].  Hark,  Signor  of  the  Night  I  and  you, 

ye  hirelings, 
Who  wield  your  mercenary  staves  in  fear. 
It  is  your  knejl— Swell  on,  thou  lusty  peal ! 
Now,  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  lives  ? 

Sig.  Confusion-' 

Stand  to  your  arms,  and  guard  the  door— all's 
Unless  that  fearful  bell  be  silenced  soon,  post 
The  officer  hath  miss'd  his  path  or  purpose. 
Or  met  some  unforeseen  and  hideous  ohstac^ 
Anselmo,  with  thy  company  proceed 
Straight  to  the  tower  ;  the  rest  remain  wHli 
me. 

{Exit  part  of  the  Guard, 
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Doge,  Wretch  I  if  thou  wouldst  have  thy 
vile  life,  implore  it ; 
It  is  not  now  a  lease  of  sixt^  seconds. 
Ay,  send  thy  miserable  ruf&ans  forth ; 
They  never  shall  return. 

Sig,  ^  So  let  it  be  ! 

They  die  then  in  their  duty,  as  wi^  I.  [game 

Doge,  Fool  I  the  high  eagle  flies  at  nobler 
Than  thou  and  thy  base  myrmidons,^-liye  on, 
So  thoa  provok'st  not  peril  by  resistance, 
And  learn  (if  souls  so  much  obscured  can  bear 
'J'o  gaze  upon  the  sunbeams)  to  be  free. 

Sig,  And  learn  thou  to  be  captive. — It  hath 

ceased,  [  The  bell  ceases  U  toll. 

The  traitorous  signal,  which  was  to  have  set 

The  bloodhound  mob  on  their  patrician  prey — 

The  knell  hath  rung,,  but  it  is  not  the  senate's  I 

Doge  [after  a  pause].  AIKs  silent,  slnd  airs 
lost! 

Sig,  Now,  Doge,  denounce  me 

As  rebel  slave  of  a  revolted  council  I 
Have  I  not  done  my  duty  ? 

Doge,  Peace,  thou  thing  I 

Thou  hast  done  a  worthy  deed,  and  earned  the 
price  [thee. 

Of  blood,  and  they  who  use  thee  will  reward 
But  thou  wert  sent  to  watch,  and  not  to  prate. 
As  thou  saidst  even  now — then  do  thine  office, 
But  let  it  be  in  silence,  as  behoves  thee, 
Since,  though  thy  prisoner,  I  am  thy  prince. 

Sig,  I  did  not  mean  to  fail  in  the  respect 
Due  to  jrour  rank :  in  this  I  shall  obey  you. 

Doge  {aside"^.  There  now  is  nothing  left  me 
save  to  die ; 
Aud  yet  how  near  success  1 1  would  have  failed. 
And  proudly,  in  the  hour  of  ti^umph,  but 

To  miss  it  thus  ! — 
Enter  other  SiGNORS  OF  THE  NiGHT,  with 
Bertuccio  Faliero  prisoner, 

2nd  Sig,  We  took  him  in  the  act 

Of  issuing  from  the  tower,  where,  at  his  order, 
As  delegated  from  the  Doge,  the  signal 
Had  thus  begun  to  sound. 

ist  Sig,  Are  all  the  passes 

Which  lead  up  to  the  palace  well  secured  ? 
,   2nd  Sig.  They  are — ^besides,  it  matters  not ; 

the  chiefs 
Are  all  in  chains,  and  some  even  now  on  trial — 
Their  followers  are  dispersed,  and  many  taken. 

Ber   F.  Uncle  I 

Doge,     It  is  in  vain  tp  war  with  Fortune ; 
The  glory  hath  departed  from  our  house. 

Ber.  F,  Who  would  have  deem'd  it  ?— Ah  I 
one  moment  sooner  1  [face  of  ages ; 

Doge,  That  moment  would  have  changeathe 
This  gives  us  to  eternitjr—We'Il  meet  it 
As  men  whpse  triumph  is  not  in  success. 
Hut  who  can  make  their  own  minds  all  in  all. 
Equal  to  every  fortune.  Droop  not,  *tis 


But  a  brief  passage — ;!  would  go  alone. 
Yet  if  they  send  us,  as  'tis  like,  together. 
Let  us  go  worthy  of  our  sires  and  selves. 
Ber,  F,  I  shall  not  shame  you,  unde. 

ist  Sig,  Lords,  our  orders 

Are  to  keep  guard  on  both  in  separate  cham- 
bers, 
Until  the  council  call  ye  to  your  trial.        [up 

Doge,  Our  trial !  will  they  keep  their  mockery 
Even  to  the  last  ?  but  let  them  deal  upon  us. 
As  we  had  dealt  on  them,  but  with  less  pomp. 
^1l\s  but  a  game  of  mutual  homicides. 
Who  have  cast  lots  for  the  first  death,  and  they 
Have  won  with  false  dice. — Who  hath  been 
our  Judas  ? 

1st.  Sig.  I  am  not  warranted  to  answer  that. 

Ber,  F,  I'll  answer  for  thee — 'tis  a  certain 
Bertram, 
Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  giunta. 

Doge,  Bertram,  the  Bergamask  I  With  what 
vile  tools 
We  operate  to  slay  or  save !  This  creature, 
Black  with  a  double  treason,  now  will  earn 
Rewards  and  honors,  and  be  stamp'd  in  story 
With  the  geese  in  the  Capitol^  which  gabbled 
Till  Rome  awoke,  and  had  an  annual  triumph, 
While  Manlius,  who  hurlM  down  the  Gauls, 

was  cast 
From  the  Tarpeian. 

1st  Sigt  He  aspired  to  treason, 

And  sought  to  rule  the  state. 

Doge,  He  saved  the  state, 

And  sought  but  to  reform  what  he  revived — 
But  this  IS  idle— Come,  sirs,  do  your  Work. 

lit  Sig.  Noble  Bertuccio,  we  must  now  re- 
move you 
Into  an  inner  chamber. 

Ber,  F,  Farewell,  uncle  I 

If  we  shall  meet  again  in  life  I  know  not. 
But  they  perhaps  will  let  our  ashes  mingle. 

Doge.  Yes,  and  our  spirits,  which  shall  yet 

go  forth,  [fail'd  in  ! 

And  do  what  our  frail  clay,  thus  tlogg'd,  hath 

They  cannot  auench  the  memory  of  those 

Who  would  nave  hurl'd  them  from    their 

guilty  thrones, 
And  sucn  examples  will  find  heirs,  though 
distant. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I.— 7^^  ffall  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
assembled  with  the  additional  Senators^ 
whOf  on  the  Trials  of  the  Conspirators  for 
the  Treason  of  Marino  Faliero.  com- 
posed what  was  called  the  Giunta.  — 
Guards^  Officers^  &*c.,  <5r*r. —Israel  Ber- 
tuccio and  Vhili?  Calendaro  as  Prison- 
ers.— Bertrm,  Lioni,   and  fVitnesses,  Ec- 
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The  chief  of  the  Tat,  BenkntendE. 
Ben,  There  now  rests,  after  such  conviction 
Their  manifold  and  manifest  offences,         [df 
But  to  pronounce  on  these  obdurate  men  . 
The  sentence  of  the  law ;  a  grievous  task 
To  those  who  hear,  and  those  who  speak.  Alasl 
That  it  should  fall  to  me  !  ^and  that  my  days 
Of  office  should  be  stigmatized  through  all 
The  years  of  coming  time,  as  bearing  record 
To  this  most  foul  and  complicated  treason 
Against  a  just  and  free  state,  known  to  all 
The  earth  as  being  the  Christian  bulwark 

'gainst 
The  Saracen  and  the  schismatic  Greek, 
The   savage    Hun,  and    not  less  barbarous 

Frank; 
A  city  which  has  open'd  India's  wealth 
To  Europe  ;  the  last  Roman  refuge  from 
O'erwhelming  Attila;  the  ocean's  queen; 
Proud  Genoa's  prouder  rival  I  'Tis  to  sap 
The  throne  of  such  a  city,  these  lost  men 
Have  risk'd    and  forfeited  their    worthless 
So  let  them  dk  the  death  [lives — 

/.  Ber.  We  are  prepared ; 

Your  racks  have  done  that  for  us.     Let  us  die. 
Ben,  If  ye  have  that  to  say  -  which  would 
obtain 
Abatement  of  your  punishment,  the  Giunta 
Will  hear  you  ;  if  you  have  aught  to  confess, 
Now  is  your  time  ;  perhaps  it  may  jivail  ye. 
'  /.  Ber.  We  stand  to  hear,  and  not  to  speak. 
Ben,  Your  crimes 

Are  fully  proved  by  your  accomplices^ 
And  all  which  circumstances  can  add  to  aid 
them.  [plete 

Yet  we  would  hear  from  your  own  lips  com- 
Avowal  of  your  treason  :  on  the  verge 
Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repass,  the  truth 
Alone  can  profit  you  on  earth  or  heaven — 
Say,  then,  what  was  your  motive  ? 
/.  Ber,  Justice  1 

Ben,  What 

Your  object  ? 
I,  Ber,        Freedom! 
Beh»  You  are  brief,  sir.' 

/.  Ber,  So  jny  life  grows  :  I 
Was  bred  a  soldier,  not  a  senator. 

Ben,  Perhaps  you  think  by  this  blunt  brevity 

To  brave  your  judeesto  postpone  the  sentence? 

I.Ber,  Do  you  be  brief  as  I  am,  and  believe 

I  shall  prefer  that  mercy  to  your  pardon,  [me 

Ben,  Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  the  tribunal  ? 

/.  Ber,  Go,  ask  your  racks  what  they  have 

wrung  from  us,  [blood  left. 

Or  place  us  there  again ;  we  have  still  some 

Ana  some   slight    sense  of   pain    in    these 

wrench'd  limbs: 
But  this  ye  dare  not  do  :  for  if  wc  die  there — 
And  you  have  left  us  little    life    to  spend 


Upon  your  engines,  gorged  with  pangs  al- 
ready— 
Ye  lose  the  public  spectacle,  with  which 
You  would    appal  your    slaves    to   furthei 

slavery  I 
Groans  ire  not  words,  nor  agony  assent, 
Nor  kffi  relation  truth,  it  nature's  sense 
Should  overcome  the  soul  into  a  lie. 
For  a  short  respite-^must  we  bear  or  die? 
Ben,  Say,  who  were  your  accomplices  ? 
I.Ber,  The  senate! 

Ben*  What  do  you  mean  ? 
'    /,  Ber,  Ask  of  the  suffering  people. 

Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  to 
Ben,  You  know  the  Doge  ?  [crime. 

/.  Ber,  I  served  with  him  at  Zara 

In.  the  field,  when^^w  were  pleading  here  vour 
To  present  office  ;  we  exposed  our  lives  (way 
While  you  but  hazarded  the  lives  of  others, 
Alike  by  accusation  or  defence  ; 
And  for  the  rest,  all  Venice  knows  her  Doge, 
Through  his  great  actions,  and  the  Senate's 
insults. 
Ben,  You  have  held  conference  with  him  ? 
/.  Ber,  I  am  weary — 

Even  wearier  of  your  questions  than  your  tor- 
tures 
I  pray  you  pass  to  judgment. 

Ben.  It  is  coming. 

And  you,  too,  Phijip  Calendaro,  what  [dooni*d  ? 
Have  you   to  say   why  you  should   not  be 

Cal.  I  never  was  a  man  of  many  words. 
And  now  have  few  left  worth  the  utterance. 
Ben,  A  further  application  of  yon  engine 
May  diange  your  tone, 

Cal,  Most  true,  it  xinii  do  so  ; 

A  former  application  did  so ;  but 
It  will  not  change  my  words,  or,  if  it  did — 
Ben,    What  then? 

Cal,  Will  my  avowal  on  yon  rack 

Stand  good  in  law  ? 
Ben.    '  .    Assuredly. 

Cat  Whoe'er 

The  culprit  be  whom  I  accuse  of  treason  ? 
Ben.  Without  doubt,  he  will  be  brought  up 

to  trial. 
Cal,  And  on  this  testimony  woukl  he  perish  ? 
•  Ben,  So  your  confession  be  detailed  and  full 
He  will  stand  here  in  peril  of  his  life    [dent ! 
Cal.  Then  look  wellto  thy  proud  self,  Prcsi- 
For  by -the  eternity  which  yawns  before  me 
I  swear  that  thaU,  and  only  thou,  shall  be 
The  traitor  I  denounce  upon  that  rack* 
If  I  be  stretch' d  there  for  the  second  thne. 
One  pf  the  Giunta.  Lord  President,  twere 
best  proceed  to  judgment ; 
There  is  no  more  to  oe  c&awir  froocbeae  tten. 
Ben.  Unhappy  men  t    prepare  te  fWHtt 
death. 
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The  nature  of  your  crime— our  law— *and  perfl 
The  state  now  stands  in,  leave  not  an  hour's 

respite — 
Guards !  lead  them  forth,  and  upon  the  balcony 
Of  the  red  columns,  where,  on  festal  Thursday, 
The  Doge  stands  to  behold  the  chase  of  bulls. 
Let  them  be  justified;  and  leave  exposed 
Their  wavering  relics,  in  the  place  of  judgment, 
To  the  full  view  of  the  assembled  people  I — 
And  Hesven  have  nriercv  on  their  souls  1       *' 
TheGiunia.  '  '  Ameni 

/.  Ber.  Signors,  farewell !  we  shall  not  all 
Meet  in  one  place.  [agahi 

Ben.  And  lest  they  should  essay 

To  stir  up  the  distracted  multitude— 
Gaards  I  let  their  mouths  be  gagg*d  even  in  the 
Of  execution.     Lead  them  hence !  [act* 

Cat.  What  mtist  we 

Not  even  say  farewell  to  some  fond  friend, 
Nor  leave  a  last  word  with  our  confessor  ? 

Ben.  A  priest  is  waiting  in  the  antechamber ; 
Bat,  for  your  friends,  such  interviews  would  be 
Painful  to  them,  and  useless  all  to  vou.  Heast 
Cal,  I.kne^^  that  we  were  gagg'd  in  life  J  at 
All  those  who  had  not  heart  to  risk  their  lives 
Upon  their  open  thoughts  ;  but  still  I  deem*d 
That  in  the  last  few  moments,  the  same  idle 
Freedom  of  speech  accorded  to  the  d5nng, 
Would  not  now  be  denied  to  us;;  but  since — '- 
I.  Ber.  Even  let  them  have  their  way,  brave 
Calendarol  ..    , 

What  matter  a  few  syllables  ?  let's  die  \ 

Without  the  slightest  show  of  favor  from  them; 
So  shall  our  blood  more  readily  arise 
To  Heaven  against  them,  and  more  testify      , 
To  their  atrocities,  than  could  a  volume 
Spoken  or  written  of  our  dying  words  !    , 
They  tremble  at  our  voices — nay,  they  dr^ad 
Our  very  silence— let  them  live  in  fear !—     . 
l^ave  them  unto  their  thoughts,  and  Jet  us  nqw 
Address  our  own  above! — Lead  on;  we;  are 
ready — 
CaL  Israel,hast  thou  but  hearken'd  unto  me 
It  had  not  now  been  thus ;  and  yon  pale  villain. 

The  coward  Bertram,  would 

/.  Ber.  Peace,  Calendaro. ! 

What  brooks  it  nojv  to  ponder  upon  this  I 

Bert.  Alas  1 1  fain  you  died  in  peace  with  me  i 
I  did  not  seek  this  task;  'twas  forced  upon  met 
Say,  you  forgive  me,  though  I  never  can 
Retrieve  my  own  forgiveness — ^frown  not  thus 
/  Ber.  I  die  and  pardon  thee ! 
Cal,  \spiUing  at  him\,  I  die  and  scorn  thee  I 
[Exeunt  ISRAEL  Bertuccio  and  Philip 
Calendaro,  Guards,  &*c. 


*  Hirtcrical  faa.    See  Ssmuto,  Appendix,  No^  A. 


'Sen*  Now  that  these  crimhials  have  been 
disposed  of. 
*Tis  time  that  we  proceed  to  pass  our  sentence 
Upon  the  greatest  traitor  upon  record 
In  any  animals,  the  Doge  Faliero  1 
The  proofs  and  process  are  complete ;  the  time 
And  -crime  reouire  i,  quick  procedure :  shall 
He  no\y  be  called  in  to  receive  the  award  ? 

TAe  Gmttta,  Ay,  ay. 

Befu  Avogaidori,  order  that  the  Doge 

Be  brought  before  the  council. 

One  of  the  Giunta.  And  the  rest, 

When  shall  they  be  brought  up  ? 

Ben.  When  all  the  chiefs 

Have  been  disposed  of.     Some  have  (led  to 

Chiozza; 
But  there  are  thousands  in  pursuit  of  them,    . 
And  su^ch  precaution  ta'cn  tOn  terr^  firma. 
As  well  in  the  islands,  that  we  hope 
None  will  escape  to  utter  in  sttange  lauds  - 
His  libellous  tale  of  treasons  'gainst  the  senate. 

Enter  tkd  DoGS  as  Pris4mer  with  Guards; 

Ben.  Doge— for  such  still  you  are,  and  by  the 

law 
Must  be  censider'd,  till  the  hour  shall  come 
When  you  most  doff  the  ducal  bonnet  from 
That  head,  which  oould  not  wear  a  crown 

more  nobi«  ■ 

Than  empires  can  confer,  in  quiet  honor. 
But  it  must  plot  to  overthrow,  your  peers^ 
Who  made  you  what  you  are,  and  quench  in 

blood 
A  city's  glory— we  have  laid  already 
Before  you  in  your  chamber  at  full  length, 
By  the  Avogadori,  all  the  proofs    , 
Which  have  appeared  against  you ;  and  more 

ample 
Ne'er  rear'd  their  sanguinary,  shadows  to 
Confront  a  traitor.     What  have  you  to  say 
In  your  defence  ? 

Doge.  What  shall  I  say  to  ye. 

Since  my  defence  must  be  your  condemnation  ? 
You  are  at  once  offenders  and  accusers. 
Judges  and  executioners  I — Proceed 
Upon  your  power.      ,       , 

Ben.  Your  chief  accomplices 

Having  confessed)  there  is  no  hppe  for  you. 
Doge.  And  who  be  they  ? 

Ben.  In  number  many;  but 

The  first  now  stands  before  you  and  the  court, 
Biertram  of  Bergamo, — would  you  question 

him  ? 
Doge,    [looking  at  him  €oniemptttously\.  No. 
Ben.  And  two  others,  Israel  Bertuccioi 

And  Philip  Calendaro,  have  admitted 
Their  fellowship  in  treason  with  the  Doge. 
Doge*  And  where  are  they  ? 
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BeH.  Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 

Answering  to  Heaven  for  what  they  did  on 
earth. 

Doge,  Ah  1  the  plebeian  Brutus,  is  he  gone  ? 
And  the  quick  Cassius  for  the  Arsenal  ? — 
How  did  they  meet  their  doom  ? 

Betu  Think  of  your  own « 

It  is  approaching.  You  decline  to  plead,  then  ? 

Doge.  I  cannot  plead  to  my  inferiors,  nor 
Can  recognize  your  legal  power  to  try  me. 
Show  me  the  law  I 

Ben,  On  great  emergencies 

The  law  must  be  remodeird  or  amended; 
Our  fathers  had  not  fix*d  the  punishment 
Of  such  a  crime,  as  on  the  old  Roman  tables 
The  sentence  against  parricide  was  left 
In  pure  forgetfulness  ;  they  could  not  render 
That  penal,  which  had   neither    name  nor 

thought 
In  their  great  bosoms;  who  would  have  fore- 
seen 
That  nature  could  be  filed  to  such  a  crime 
As  sons  'gainst  sires  and  princes  'gainst  their 

realms  ? 
Your  sin  hath  made  us  make  a  law  which  will 
Become  a  precedent  'gainst  such  haught  trai- 
As  would  with  treason  mount  to  tyranny;  [tor», 
Not  even  contented  with  a  sceptre,  till 
They  can  convert  it  to  a  rwo-eoRed  sword  1 
Was  not  the  place  of  Doge  sumclent  for  ye  ? 
What's  nobler  than  thesignory  of  Venice  ? 

Dogi,  The  signory  of  Venice  I  Youbetray'd 


You^you^  who  sit  there  traitors  as  ye  are 

From  my  equality  with  you  in  birth, 

And  my  superiority  in  action, 

You  drew  me  from  my  honorable  toils 

In  distant  lands — ^n  flood — in  field — in  cities — 

You  singled  me  out  like  a  victim  to 

Stand  crown'd,  but  bound  and  helpless,  at  the 

altar 
Where  you  alone  could  minister.  I  knew  not, 
I  sousht  not, — wish'd  not,--dream*d  not  the 

election, 
Which  reach'd  me  first  at  Rome,  and  I  obey'd; 
But  found  on  my  arrival,  that,  besides 
The  jealous  vigilance  which  always  led  ^ou 
To  mock  and  mar  your  sovereign's  best  mtents 
You  had,  even  in  the  interregnum  of 
My  Journey  to  the  capital,  curtaiPd 
Ana  mutilated  the  few  privileges 
Yet  left  the  duke :  all  tnis  I  lx>re,  and  would 
Have  borne,  until  my  very  hearth  was  stain'd 
By  the  pollution  of  your  ribaldry. 
And  he,  the  ribald,  whom  I  see  amongst  you — 

Fit  judge  in  such  tribunal  I 

Ben,  \inierruptif^him\,     Michel  Steno 
Is  here  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as 
One  of  the  Forty;  "  the  Ten  "  having  craved 


A  Giuitta  of  patricians  from  the  senate 
To  aid  our  judgment  in  a  trial  arduous 
And  novel  as  the  present :  he  was  set 
Free  from  the  penalty  pronounced  upon  him. 
Because  the  Doge,  who  should  protect  the  law 
Seeking  to  abrogate  all  law,  can  claim 
No  punishment  of  others  by  the  statutes 
Which  he  himself  denies  and  violates  1.  \tkere 

Doge,  His  PUNISHMENT  1  I'd  rather  see  him 
Where  he  now  sits,  to  glut  him  with  my  death. 
Than  in  the  mockery  of  castigation,  [ttce 

Which  your  foul,  outward,  juggling  show  of  jus- 
Decreed  as  sentence  1  Base  as  was  his  crime, 
'Twas  purity  compared  with  your  protection. 

Ben,  Ana  can  it  be,  that  the  great  Doge  o€ 
Venice, 
With  three  parts  of  a  century  of  years 
And  honors  on  his  head,  could  thus  allow 
His  fury,  like  an  angry  boy's,  to  master 
All  feeling,  wisdom,  faith,  and  fear,  on  such 
A  provocation  as  a  youns  man's  petulance  ? 

Doge,  A  spark  creates  tne  flame — 'tis  the  last 
drop 
Which  makes  the  cup  run  o'er,  and  mine  was 

full 
Already  t  you  oppress'd  the  prince  and  people ; 
I  would  have  freed  both,  and  have  fail'd  in 

both: 
The  price  of  such  success  would  have  been  elo- 
Vengeance,  and  victory,  and  such  a  name  Xry. 
As  would  have  made  Venetian  history 
Rival  to  that  of  Greece  and  Syracuse 
When  they  were  freed  and  flourish'd  ages  after. 
And  mine  to  Gelon  and  to  Thrasybulus  : — 
Failing,  I  know  the  penalty  of  failure 
Is  present  infamy  and  death — the  future 
Will  judge,  when  Venice  is  no  more,  or  free ; 
Till  tnen  the  truth  is  in  abeyance.    Pause  not; 
I  would  have  shown  no  mercy,and  I  seek  none  ; 
My  life  was  staked  upon  a  mighty  hazaVd, 
And  being  lost,  take  what  I  would  have  taken  * 
I  would  have  st6od  alone  amidst  your  tombs  : 
Now  you  may  flock  round  mine  and  trample 

on  it. 
As  you  have  done  upon  my  heart  while  living. 

Ben,  You  do  confess  then,  and  admit  the 
Of  our  tribunal  ?  Jjustioe 

Doge  I  confess  to  have  fail'd  ; 

Fortune  is  female :  from  my  youth  her  favon 
Were  not  withheld,  the  fault  was  mine  to  hope 
Her  former  smiles  again  at  this  late  hour. 

Ben,  You  do  not  then  in  aught  arraign  oar 
equity  ?  [questions. 

Doge,  Noble  Venetians!  stir  me  not  with 
I  am  resign'd  to  the  worst ;  but  in  me  still 
Have  something  of  the  blood  of  brighter^Byi^ 
And  am  not  over- patient.  Prav  you,  spare  mat 
Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nochlv^ 
Except  to  turn  a  trial  to  debate. 
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I  shall  but  answer  that  which  will  offend  ybu, 
And  please  your  enemies — a  host  already  ; 
'Tifi  true,  these  sullen  walls  should  yield  no 

echo : 
But  walls  have  ears— «ay,  more,  th«y  have 

tongues*;  and  if 
There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  o'erleap 

them, 
You  who  condemn  me,  you  who  fear  and  slay 

me. 
Yet  could  not  bear  in  silence  to  your  graves  ; 
What  you  would  hear  from  me  of  good  or  evil. 
The  secret  were  too  mighty  for  your  souls  : 
Then  let  it  sleep  in  mine,  unless  you  court 
A  danger  which  would  double  that  you  escape 
Such  my  defence  would  be,  had  I  full  scope 
To  make  it  famous,  for  true  words  are  things. 
And  dying  men's  are  things  which  long  outlive, 
And  oftendmes  avenge  them ;  bury  mine, 
If  ye  would  fain  survive  me ;  take  this  counsel, 
And  though  too  oft  ye.  made  me  live  in  wrath. 
Let  me  die  calmly  ;  you  may  grant  me  this ; — 
I    deny  nothing,--ciefend    nothing, — nothing 
I  ask  of  you,  but  silence  for  myself. 
And  sentence  from  the  court ! 

Ben,  This  full  admission 

Spares  us  the  harsh  necessity  of  ordering 
The  torture  to  elicit  the  whole  truth. 
Doge,  The  torture  1  you  have  put  me  there 

already. 
Daily  since'  I  was  Doge  ;  but  if  you  will 
Add  the  corjwreal  rack,  you  may:  these  Iiml>s 
Will  yield  with  ape  to  crushing  iron  ;  but 
There's  that  withm  my  heart  snail  strain  your 

engines. 

EtUer  an  Officer. 

Officer.  Noble  Venetians  I  Duchess  Faliero 
Requests  admission  to  the  Giunta's  presence. 

Bern.  Say,  conscript  fathers,*  shall  she  be 
admitted  ? 

One  of  the   Giunta,  She  may  have  revela- 
tions of  importance 
Unto  the  state,  to  justify  compliance 
With  her  request 

Ben.  Is  this  the  general  will  ? 

AIL  It  is. 

Doge,  Oh,  admirable  laws  of  Venice  ? 

Which  would  admit  the  wife,  in  the  full  hope 
That  she  might  testify  against  the  husband. 
What  glory  to  the  chaste  Venetian  dames  ! 
But  such  blasphemers  'gainst  all  honor,  as 
Sit  here,  do  well  to  act  m  their  vocation.. 
Now,  villain  Steno !  if  this  woman  fail, 
ni  pardon  thee  thy  fie,  and  thy  esca];>e, 
Ana  my  own  violent  death,  ancl  thy  vile  life. 


•  Thu   Venetian  senate  took  tlie  same  title  as  tht 
Roflun  of  "  Conscript  Fathers." 


'    The  Duchess  enters. 

Bett.  Lady  ?  this  just  tribunal  has  resolved,  ! 
Though  the  request  be  strange,  to  grant  it,  and 
Whatever  l)c  its  purport,  to  accord 
A  patient  hearitig  with  the  due  respect  [tues  ; 
Which  fits  your  ancestry,  your  rank,  and  vir- 
But  you  turn  pale — ho !  tnerc,  look  to  tlie  lady ; 
Place  a  chair  instantly. 

Ang,  A  moment's  faintness — 

'Tis  past ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me,~I  sit  not 
In  presence  of  my  prince  and  of  my  husband. 
While  he  is  on  his  feet. 

Ben.  Your  pleasure,  lady  ? 

Afu^.  Strange  rumors,  but  most  true,  if  all 

fhear 

And  see  be  sooth,  have  reach *d  me,  and  I  come 

To  know  the  worst,  even  at  the  worst;  forgive 

The  abruptness  of  my  entrance  and  my  bearing, 

Is  it 1  cannot  speak — I  cannot  sfiape 

The  question — but  you  answer  it  ere  spoken. 
With  eyes  averted,  and  with  gloomy  brows — 
Oh  God!  this  is  the  silence  of  the  grave ! 

Ben.  [after  a  pause].     Spare  us,  and  spare 
thyself  the  repetition 
Of  our  most  awful,  but  inexorable 
Duty  to  heaven  and  man  I 

Ang.  Yet  speak ;  I  cannot — 

I  cannot— no— even  now  believe  these  things. 

Is  he  condemned  ? 

Ben.  Alas  t 

Ang.  And  was  he  guilty  } 

Ben.  Lady  !  the  natural  distraction  of 
Thy  thoughts  at  such  a  moment  makes  the 

question 
Merit  forgiveness  ;  else  a  doubt  like  this 
Against  a  just  and  paramount  tribunal 
Were  deep  offence.     But  question  even  the 

Doge, 
And  if  Ke  can  deny  the  proofs,  believe  him 
Guiltless  as  thy  own  bosom. 

Ang.  Is  it  so  ?  [friend — 

My  lord — my   sovereign — ^my    pojor    father's 
The  mighty  in  the  fieli  the  sage  in  counsel, 
Unsay  the   words  of  this  man ! — Thou  art 
silent ! 

Ben,  He  hath  already  own'd  to  his  own 
guilt. 
Nor,  as  thou  see'st,  doth  he  deny  jt  now. 

Ang,  Ay,  but  he  must  not  die !  Spare  his 

few  years,  [days ! 

Which  grief  and  shame  will  soon  cut  down  to 

One  day  of  baffled  crime  must  not  efface 

Near  sixteen  lustres  crowded  with  brave  acts. 

Ben.  His  doom  must  be  fulfill'd  without  re- 
Of  time  or  penalty— *tis  a  decree.        [mission 

Ang.  He  hath  been  guilty,  but  there  may  be 

Ben.  Not  in  this  case  with  justice,    [mercy. 

Ang.  Alas !  signor, 

He  who  is  only  just  is  cruel ;  who  [justly  ? 
Ul>on  the  earth  would  live  were  all  judged 
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Ben,  His  punishment  is  safety  to  the  state. 
Anf(,  He  was  a  subject,  and  hath  served  the 

state  : 
He  was  your  genera),  and  hath  served  the  state : 
He  is  your  sovereign,  and  hath  ruled  the  state. 
Om  of  the  Council,  He  is  a  traitor,  and  be- 

tTay*d  the  state.  Tno  state 

An^.  And,  .but  for  him,  there  now  had  been 
To  save  or  to  destroy ;  and,  you  who  sit 
There  to  pronounce  the  death  of  your  deliverer, 
Had  now  been  groaning  at  a  Moslem  oar, 
Or  digging  in  the  Hunnish  mines  in  fetters  I 
One  of  the  Coutuil.  No,   lady,   there  arc 

others  who  would  die 
Rather  than  breathe  in  slavery. 

An^.  If  there  are  so 

Withm  these  walls,  M^Mart  not  of  the.number : 

The  truly  brave  are  generous  to  the  fallen : — 

Is  there  no  hope  ? 

Ben.  Lady,  it  caimot  be. 

Ang.    {turning  to  the  Do£e,\    Then  die, 

Faliero  I  since  it  must  be  so ; 
But  with  the  spirit  of  my  father's  friend. 
Thou  hast  been  guilty  of  a  great  offence, 
Half  cancelled'd  bv  the  harshness  of  these  inen. 
I  would  have  sued  to  them, — have  pray'd  to 

them,^ 
Have    begg'd    as    famished    medicants   for 

bread, — 
Have  wept  as  they  will  crv  unto  their  God 
For  mercy,  and  be  answer  d  as  they  answer, — 
Had  it  been  fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine, 
And  if  the  cruelty  in  their  cold  eyes 
Had  not  announced  the  heartless  wrath  within. 
Then,  as  a  prince,  address  thee  to  thy  doom. 
Doge,  I  have  lived  too  long  not  to  know 

how  to  die  1        < 
Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 
Of  the  lamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 
Of  seamen  to  the  surge  :  1  would  not  take 
A  life  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 
Of  wretches,  from  wliose  monstrous  villainies  | 
I  soujght  to  free  the  groaning  nations  i 

Michel  Steno,    .  Doge, 

A  word  with  thee  and  with  this  noble  ladv. 
Whom  I  liave  grievously  offended.     Would 
Sorrow,  or  shame,  or  penance  on  my  part, 
Could  cancel  the  inexorable  past ! 
But  since^hat  cannot  be,  as  Christians  let  us 
Say  farewell,  and  in  peace :  with  full  contri- 
tion 
I  crave,  not  pardon,  but  compassion  ff  om  you, 
And  giv^,  however  weak,  my  prayers  for  both. 
Aug,  Sage  Benintende,  now  chief  judge  U 

Venice, 
T  speak  to  thee  in  answer  to  yon  signor. 
Inform  the  ribald  Steno,  that  his  words 
Ne'er   weighed    in     mind    with    Lor«dano'8 

daughter, 


Further  than  to  create  a  moment's  pity 
For  such  as  he  is:  would  that  others  had 
Despised  him  as  I  pity !  I  prefer 
My  honor  to  a  thousand  lives,  could  such 
I  Be  muUiplied  in  mi^e,  but  would  not  have 
'  A  single  life  of  others  lost  for  that 
Which  nothing  human  can  impugn — the  sense 
Of  virtue,  looking  not  to  what  is  called 
A  good  name  for  reward,  but  to  itself. 
To  me  the  scorner*s  words  were  as  the  wind 
Unto  the  rock:  but  as  there  are — alas  I 
Spirits  more  sensitive,  on  which  such  things 
Light  as  the  whirlwind  on  the  waters :  souls 
To  whom  dishonor's  shadow  is  a  substance 
More  terrible  •than  death,  here  and  hereafter; 
Men  whose  vice  is  to  start  at  vice's  scoffing. 
And  who,  though  proof  against  all  blandish- 
ments 
Of  pleasure,  and  all  pangs  of  pain,  are  feeble 
When  the  proud  name  on  which  they  pinna- 
cled [eaflle 
Their  hopes  is  breatjbed  on,  jealous  as  the 
Of  her  high  aiery ;  let  what  we  now 
Behold,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  be  a  lesson 
To  wretches  how  they  tamper  in  their  spleen 
With  beings-  of  a  higner  order.     Insects 
Have  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now ;  a  shaft 
1'  the  heel  o*erthrew  the  bravest  of  the  brave ; 
A  wife's  dishonor  was  the  banc  of  Troy  ; 
A  wife's  dishonor  unking'd  Rome  forever  ; 
An  injured  husband  brought  the  Gauls   to 
Clusium,                                             [tin»e  ; 
And  thence  to  Rome,  which  perished  for  a 
An  obscene  gesture  cost  Caligula 
His  life,  while  earth  yet  bore  his  cruelties ; 
A  virgin's  wrong  made  Spain  a  Moorish  prov- 
ince ; 
And  Steno's  lie,  couch' d .  in  two  worthless 

lines, 
Hath  dechnated  Venice,  put  in  peril 
A  senate  which  hath  stood  eight  hundred  years. 
Discrown 'd  a  prince,  cut  off  his  crownless 

head. 
And  forged  new  fetters  for  a  groaning  people ! 
Let  the  poor  wretch,  like  to  the  courtesan 
Who  fired  Persepolis,  be  proud  of  this. 
If  it  so  please  him — 'twere  a  pride  fit  for  him  \ 
But  let  him  not  insult  the  last  hours  of 
Him,  who,  whate'er  he  now  is,  was  a  hero, 
Bv  the  intrusion  of  his  very  prayers  ; 
Nothing  of  good  can  come  from  such  a  soarce. 
Nor  would  we  aught  with  him,  nor  ik>w,  nor 

ever  ; 
We  leave  him  to  himself,  that  lowest  depth 
Of  human  baseness.    Pardon  is  for  men. 
And  not  for  reptiles — we  have  none  for  StaM^ 
And  no  resentment :  things  like  him  mam 

stinff. 
And  higher  beings  suffer  \  'tis  the  duller 
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Of  life.  The  man  who  dies  by  the  adder's  fang 

May  have  the  crawler  crushed,  but  feels  no 

anger ;  [worms 

Twas  the  worm's  nature  ;  and  some  men  are 

In  soul,  more  than  the  living  things  of  tombs. 

D(^,  \to  Btn^  Signor  1  complete  that  which 

you  deem  your  duty. 

Ben,  Before  we  can  proceed  upon  thatduty, 
We  would  request  the  princess  to  withdraw ; 
Twill  move  her  too  much  to  be  witness  to  it. 
Ai^.  I  know  it  will^and  yet  I  must  endure  it 
For  'tis  a  part  of  mine — I  Vill  not  quit, 
Except  by  force,my  husband's  side. — Proceed  I 
Nay,  fear  not  either  shriek,  or  sigh,  or  tear  ; 
Thoagh  my  heart  burst  it  shall  be  silent. — 

Speak ! 
I  have  that  within  which  shall  o'ermaster  all. 

^/w.  "Marino  FaKero,  Doge  of  Venice, 
Count  of  Val  di  Marino,  Senator, 
And  some  time  General  of  the  Fleet  and  Army, 
Noble  Venetian,  many  times  and  oft 
Intrusted  by  the  state  with  high  employments. 
Even  to  the  highest,  listen  to  the  sentence. 
Convici  by  many  witnesses  and  proofs, 
And  by  thine  own  confession,  of  the  guilt 
Of  treachery  and  treason,  yet  unheard  of 
Until  this  trial — the  decree  is  death. 
Thy  goods  are  confiscate  unto  the  state, 
Thy  name  is  razed  from  out  her  records,  save 
Upon  a  public  day  of  thanksgiving 
For  this  our  most  miraculous  deliverance. 
When  thou  art  noted  in  our  calendar? 
With  earthquakes,pestilence,  and  foreign  foes, 
And  the  great  enemy  of  man,  as  subject 
Of  grateful  masses   for   Heaven's   grace  in 

snatching 
Our  lives  and  country  from  thy  wickedness. 
The  place  wherein  as  Doge,  thou  shouldst  be 
With  thy  illustrious  predecessors,  is  [painted, 
To  be  left  vacant,  with  a  death-black  veil 
Flung  over  these  dim  words,  engraved  be- 
neath— 
"  This  place  is  of  Marino  Faliero, 
Decapitated  for  his  crimes." 

Doge,  *♦  His  crimes  "•— 

But  let  it  be  so  : — ^it  will  be  in  vain. 
The  veil   which  blackens  o'er  this  blighted 

name. 
And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineaments, 
Shall  draw  more  gazers  than  the  thousand 
portraits  Ipings — 

Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  pictured  trap- 
Your  delegated  slaves — the  people's  tyrants  I 
**  Decapitated  for  his  crimes ! " —  W4^  crimes  ? 
Were  it  not  better  to  record  the  facts. 
So  that  the  contemplator  might  approve, 
Or  at  the  least  learn  whence  the  crimes  arose  ? 
When  the  beholder  knows  a  Doge  conspired. 
Let  him  be  told  the  cause — it  is  your  history. 


Ben,  Time  must  reply  to  that ;  our  sons  will 
judge  [nounce. 

Their  fathers*  iudgmeirts,  which  I  now  pro- 
As  Doge,  clad  iu  the  ducal  robes  and  cap. 
Thou  sTialt  be  led  hence  to  the  Giant's  Stair- 
case, 
Where  thou  and  all  our  princes  are  invested  ; 
And  there,  the  ducal  crown  being  first  resumed 
Upon  the  spot  where  it  was  first  assumed, 
Thy  head  shall  be  struck  off ;  and  Heaven  have 
Upon  thy  soul  I  [mercy 

Doge,  Is  this  the  Giuntas'  sentence  ? 

Bett,  It  is. 

Doge.         I  can  endure  it.-^And  the  time  ? 

Ben.  Must  be  immediate. — Make  thy  peace 
with  God. 
Within  an  hour  thou  must  be  in  His  presence. 

Doge,  I  am  already  ;  and  my  blood  will  rise 
To  Heaven  before  the  souls  of'those  who  shed 
Are  all  my  lands  confiscated  ?  [it. — 

Ben,  They  are  ; 

And  goods,  and  jewels,  and  all  kinds  of  treas- 

sure, 
Except  two  thousand  ducats — these  dispose  of. 

Doge,  That's  harsh. — I  would  have  fain  re- 
served the  lands 
Near  to  Treviso,  which  I  hold  by  investment 
From  Laurence  the  Count  bishop  of  Ceneda, 
In  fief  perpetual  to  my.self  and  heirs, 
To  portion  them  (leaving  my  city  spoil, 
My  palace  and  my  treasures,  to  your  forfeit) 
Between  my  consort  and  my  kinsmen. 

Ben,  These 

Lie  under  the  state's  ban;  their  chief,  thy 

nephew. 
In  peril  of  his  own  life  ;  but  the  council 
Postpones  his  trial  for  the  present.     If 
Thou  wilPst  a  state  unto  thy  wklow'd  princess, 
Fear  not,  for  we  will  do  her  justice. 

Ang.  Signors, 

I  share  not  in  your  spoil !  From  henceforth, 

know 
I  am  devoted  unto  God  alone, 
And  take  my  refuge  in  the  cloister. 

Doge.  Come  I 

The  hour  may  be  a  hard  one,  but  'twill  end. 
Have  I  aught  else  to  undergo  save  death  } 

Ben,  Yoii  have  nought  to  do,  except  confess 
and  die, 
The  priest  is  robed,  the  scimitar  is  bare. 
And  both  await  without. — But,  above  all,    , 
Think  not  to  speak  unto  the  people ;  they 
Are  now  by  thousands  swarAiing  at  the  gates. 
But  these  are  closed  :  the  Ten,  the  Avoga- 

dori, 
The  Giunta,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Forty, 
Alone  will  be  beholders  of  thy  doom, 
And  they  are  ready  to  attend  the  Doge. 

Do^.  The  Doge  I 
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Ben.  Yes,  Doge,  thou  hast  lived  and  thou 
shalt  die 
A  sovereign  ;  till  the  moment  which  precedes 
The  separation  of  that  head  and  trunk, 
That  ducal  crown  and  head  shall  be  united. 
Thou  hast  forgot  thy  dignity  in  deigning 
To  plot  with  petty  traitors  ;  not  so  we, 
\\'hu  in  the  very  punishment  acknowledge 
i  he  prince.     Thy  vile  accomplices  have  died 
The  dog's  death,  ind  the  wolfs;  but  thou  shalt 

fall 
As.falls  the  lion  by  the  hunters,  girt 
Hy  those  who  feel  a  proud  compassion  for  thee. 
And  mourn  even  the  inevitable  death 
Provoked  by  thy  wild  wrath  and  regal  fierce- 
ness, 
Now  we  remit  thee  to  thy  preparation  : 
Let  it  be  brief,  and  we  ourselves  will  be 
Thy  guides  unto  the  place  where  first  we  were 
United  to  thee  as  thy  subjects,  and 
Thy  senate  ;  and  must  now  be  parted  from  thee 
As  such  forever,  on  the  self-same  spot  — 
Guardsl  form  the  Doge's  escort  to  his  chamber. 

[Ex€unt, 

Scene  ll.^Tke  Doge* 4  Apartment, 

The  Doge  as  Prisomr^andthe  DuCHBSS 

attending  him. 

Doge.   Now,  that  the  priest  is  gone,  'twere 

useless  all 
To  Imger  out  the  miserable  minutes  ;     [thee, 
But  one  pang  more,  the  pang  of  parting  from 
And  I  will  leave  the  few  last  grams  of  sand. 
Which  yet  remain  of  the  accorded  hour, 
Siill  falling — I  have  done  with  Time. 

Ang.  Alas  I 

And  I  have  been  the  cause,  the  unconscious 

cause  : 
And  for  this  funeral  marriage,this  black  union, 
Which  thou,  compliant  witn  thy  father's  wish. 
Didst  promise  at  his  death,  thou  hast  seal'd 

thme  own. 
Doge.  Not  so ;  there  was  that  in  my  spirit  ever 
Which  shaped  out  for  itself  some  great  reverse; 
The  marvel  is,  it  came  not  until  now — 
And  yet  it  was  foretold  me. 
Ang,  How  foretold  you  ? 

Do^,  Long  years  ago— so  long,  they  are  a 

aoubt 
In  memory,  and  yet  they  live  in  annals: 
When  I  was  in  my  youth,and  served  the  senate 
And  signory  as  podesu  and  captain 
Of  the  town  of  Treviso,  on  a  day 
Of  festival,  the  sluggish  bishop  who 
Convey'd  the  Host  aroused  my  rash  young 

anger. 
By  strange  delay,  and  arrogant  reply        [him. 
To  my  reproof  :  I  raised  my  hand  and  smote 
Until  he  reel'd  beneath  his  holy  burthen; 


And  as  he  rose  from  earth  «gain,  be  raised 
His  tremulous  hands  in  pious  wrath  towards 

Heaven.  [from  him, 

Thence  pointing  to  the  Host,  which  had  fallen 
He  tum'd  to  me  and  said,  **  The  hour  will  come 
When  He  thou  hast  o'erthrown  shall  OTcrthrow 

thee: 
The  glory  shall  depart  from  out  thy  bouse. 
The  wisdom  shall  be  shaken  from  thy  soul, 
And  in  thy  best  maturity  of  mind 
A  madness  of  the  heart  shall  seize  apon  thee, 
Passion  shall  tear  thee  when  all  passions  ccas( 
In  other  men,  or  mellow  into  virtues : 
And  majesty,  which  decks  all  other  heads, 
Shall  crown  to  leave  thee  headless  ;  honors 

shall 
But  prove  to  thee  the  heralds  of  destruction. 
And  hoary  hairs  of  shame,  and  both  of  death, 
But  not  such  death  as  fits  an  aged  man." 
Thus  saying,  he  pass'd  on. — That  hour  is  come. 
Ang,  And  >aith  this  warning  couldst  thoa 

not  have  striven 
To  avert  the  fatal  moment,  and  atone. 
By  penitence,  for  that  which  thou  hadst  done? 
Doge,  I  own  the  words  went  to  my  heart 

so  much 
That  I  remember'd  them  amid  the  maze 
Of  life,  as  if  they  form'd  a  spectral  voice. 
Which  shook  me  in  a  supernatural  dream  ;— 
And  I  repented  ;  but  'twas  not  for  me 
To  pull  in  resolution :  what  must  be 
I  could  not  change,  and  would  not  fear.  Nay, 

more, 
Thou  canst  not  have  for^ot,what  all  remember 
That  on  my  day  of  landmg  here  as  Doge, 
On  my  return  from  Rome,  a  mist  of  such 
Unwonted  densitv  went  on  before 
The  Bucentaur,  like  the  columnar  cloud 
Which  usher'd  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  till 
The  pilot  was  misled,  and  disemDark'd  us 
Between  the  pillars  of  Saint  Mark's,  where  *tis 
The  custom  of  the  state  to  put  to  death 
Its  criminals,  instead  of  touching  at 
The  Riva  della  Paglia,  as  the  wont  is, — 
So  that  all  Venice  shudder'd  at  the  omen. 
Ang,  Ah  1  little  boots  it  now  to  recollect 
Such  things. 

Dege*  And  yet  I  find  a  comfort  in 

The  thought,  that  these  things  are  the  work  of 

Fate: 
For  I  would  rather  yield  to  gods  than  nsen, 
Or  cling  to  any  creed  of  destiny. 
Rather  than  deem  these  mortals,most  of  whom 
I  know  to  be  as  worthless  as  the  dust. 
And  weak  as  worthless,  more  than  instrumciits 
Of  an  o'erruling  power ;  they  in  themselves 
Were  all  incapable — they  could  not  be 
Victors  of  him  who  oft  hadconquer'd  forthem- 
Ang.  Employ  the  nuqutes  left  in  aspirations 
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Of  a  more  healing  nature,  and  in  peace 
Even  wiih  these  wretches  take  thy  flight  to 
Heaven. 
Doge.     I  am  at  peace  :  the  peace  of  cer- 
tainty 
That  a  sure  hour  will  come,  when  their  sons' 

sons, 
And  this  proud  city,  and  these  asure  waters. 
And  all  which  makes  them  eminent  and  bright, 
Shall  be  a  desolation  and  a  curse, 
A  hissing  and  a  scoff  unto  the  nations, 
A  Carthage,  and  a  Tyre,  an  Ocean  Babel  I 
Ang,     Speak  not  thus  now  :  the  surge  of 
passion  still 
Sweeps  o*er  thee  to  the  last :  thou  dost  de- 
ceive 
Thyself,  and  canst  not  injure  them — ^be  calmer. 

hogt,    I  stand  within  eternity,  and  see 
Into  etemitv,  and  I  behold — 
Ay,  palpably  as  I  see  thy  sweet  face 
For  the  last  time — the  days  which  I  denounce 
Unto  all  time  against  these  wave-girt  walls, 
And  they  who  are  indwcllers. 

Guard  {coming  forward^  Doge  of  Venice, 
The  Ten  are  in  attendance  on  your  highness. 
Doge,     Then  farewell,  Angiolina  I— one  em- 
brace— 
Forgive  the  old  man  who  hath  been  to  thee 
A  fond  but  fatal  husband — love  my  memory 
I  would  not  ask  so  much  for  me  still  living, 
But  thou  canst  jud^e  of  me  more  kindly  now, 
Seeing  my  evil  leehngs  are  at  rest. 
Besides,  of  all  the  fruit  of  these  lonff  years. 
Glory,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  and 

name, 
Which  generally  leave  some  flowers  to  bloom 
Even  o*er  the  grave,  I  have  nothing  left,  not 
A  little  love,  or  friendship,  or  esteem,    [even 
No,  not  enough  to  extract  an  epitaph 
From  ostentatious  kinsmen;  in  one  honr 
I  have  uprooted  all  my  former  life. 
And  outlived  everything,  except  thy  heart, 
The  pure,  the  good,  the  gentle,  which  will  oft 
With  untmpairNd  but  not  a  clamorous  grief. 
Still  keep — Thou  turn'st  so  pale — Alas  !  she 
faints,  [your  aid — 

She  has  no  breath,  no  pulse ! — Guards  !  lend 
I  cannot  leave  her  thus,  and  yet  *tis  better. 
Since  every  lifeless  moment  spares  a  pane. 
When  she  shakes  off  this  temporary  death, 
1  shall  be  with  the  Eternal. — Call  her  women — 
One  look ! — how  cold  her  hand  ! — as  cold  as 

mine 

Shall  be  ere  she  recovers. — Gently  tend  her. 

And  take  my  last  thanks — I  am  ready  now. 

\The   Attetidants  of  Angiolina  enter, 

and  surround  their  Mistress^  who  has 

fauUed.^Exeunt  the  DoGE,  Guards 


Scene  III.— 7^1/  Court  of  the  Ducal  Palace  ; 

the  outer  gates  are  shut  against  the  people 

— The  Doge  enters  in  his  ducal  robes^  in 

procession  with  the   Council  of  Ten  and 

other  Patricians^  attended  by  the  Guards, 

till  they  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  '*  Giants' 

Staircase^      {where  the  Doges  took  the 

oaths) ;  the  Executioner  is  stationed  there 

with  his  sword. — On  arrivingy    a  Chief 

of  the    Ten  takes    off  the  ducal  cap  from 

the  Doge's  head. 

Doge,    So  now  the  Doge  is  nothing,  and  at 

I  am  again  Marino  Faliero :  [last 

Tis  well  to  be  so,  though  but  for  a  moment. 

Here  was  I  crown'd,  and  here,  bear  witness. 

Heaven ! 
With  how  much  more  contentment  I  resign 
That  shining  mockery,  the  ducal  bauble, 
Than  I  received  the  fatal  ornament. 

One  of  the  Ten,     Thou  tremblest,  Faliero  I 
Doge,  Tis  with  aee,  then* 

Ben.     Faliero  I  hast  thou  aught  further  to 
commend. 
Compatible  with  justice,  to  the  senate  ? 
Dose.      I  would  commend  my  nephew  to 
their  mercy. 
My  consort  to  their  justice  ;  for  methinks 
My  death,  and  such  a  death,  might  settle  all 
Between  the  state  and  me. 

Ben.  They  shall  be  cared  for  ; 

Even  notwithstanding  thine  unheard  of  crime. 
Doge.     Unheard  off  ay,  there's  not  a  his- 
tory 
But  shows  a  thousand  crown'd  conspirators 
Against  the  people ;  but  to  set  them  free. 
One  sovereign  only  died,  and  one  is  dying. 
Ben.    And  who  were  they  who  fell  in  such 

a  cause? 
Doge.    The  King  of  Sparta  and  the  Doge 
of  Venice — 
Agis  and  Faliero 

Ben.  Hast  thou  more 

To  utter  or  to  do  ? 
D(fge,  May  I  speak  ? 

Ben.  Thou  may*st ; 

But  recollect  the  people  are  without, 
Bevond  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 

i>oge.     1  speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity,' 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  man. 
Ye  elements !  in  which  to  be  resolved 

•  This  wM  the  actual  reply  of  Bailli,  Maire  of  Pari*, 
to  a  Frenchman  who  made  him  the  same  reiM-oach  on 
his  way  to  execution,  in  the  earliest  oart  of  their  revolu- 
tion.  I  find  in  reading  over  (since  tne  completion  of  this 
tragedy),  for  the  first  time  these  six  years,  Vtnice  Prf 
MTTw/  a  similar  reply  on  a  different  occanon  by  Re- 
nault, and  other  coincidences  arising  from  the  subiect. 
I  need  hardly  remind  the  gentlest  reader  that  snch  coin- 
cidences must  be  accidental  from  the  very  bdlity  of 
their  detection  by  leference  to  so  popular  a  pby  on  the 
stage,  and  in  the  closet,  as  Otway's  ckef^tnivre. 
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I  hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a  spirit   [banner, 
Upon  you  1     Ye  blue  waves !  which  bore  my 
Ye  winds  !  which  flutter*d  o'er  as  if  you  loved 

it. 
And  fiird  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were 

wafted 
To  many  a  triumph  !    Thou,  my  native  earth, 
Which  I  have  bled  for  I  and  thou,forejgn  earth, 
Wliich  ^fank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a 

wound ! 
Ye  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Keek  up  to  heaven  !     Ye  skies,  which  will  re- 
ceive it  I  [Thou ! 
Thou  sun  !  which  shinest  on  these  things,  and 
"Who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  suns  * — ^At- 
test! 
I  am  not  innocent — but  are  these  guiltless  ? 
I  perish,  but  not  unavenged  :  far  ages 
Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  oe. 
And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the 
Of  this  proud  city,  and  I  leave  my  curse  [doom 
On  her  and  hers  forever  ! — Yes,  the  hours 
Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day, 
When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila  a  bulwark. 
Shall  yield,  and  bloodlessly  and  basely  yield, 
Unto  a  bastard  Attila,  without 
Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence. 
As  these  old  veins,  oft  drain'd  in  shielding  her 
Shall  pour  in  sacrifice. — She  shall  be  bought 
And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 
Who  shall  despise  her  I — She  shall  stoop  to  be 
A  province  for  ah  empire,  petty  town 
In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates, 
)5eggars  for  nobles,  panders  for  a  people!* 

*  Should  the  dramatic  picture  seem  harsh,  let  ttie 
reader  look  to  the  historical  of  the  period  fnropheaied 
or  rather  of  the  few  years  preceding  that  period.  Vol- 
taire calculated  their  ''  nostre  btne  nuriie  mtretrUV*  at 
12,000  of  Vegulars,  wnthout  ittclnding  volunteers  and 
local  militia,  on  what  authority  I  know  not ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  population  not  decreased. - 
Venice  once  contained  aoo,ooo  mhabitanu ;  there  are 
now  about  90,000,  and  thest !  Few  individuals  can  con- 
ceive, and  none  could  describe,  the  actual  state  into 
which  the  more  than  infernal  tyranny  of  Austria  has 
plunged  this  unhappy  city.  From  the  present  decay  and 
degeneracy  of  Venice  under  the  Barbarians,  there  are 
some  honprable  individual  exceptions.  There  is  Pas- 
quahgo.  the  last,  and,  alas  I  postkumom  son  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Doges  with  the  Adriatic,  who  foi«ht  his 
frigate  with  far  greater  gallantry  than  any  of  his  Trench 
coadjutors  in  the  memorable  action  off  Lissa.  I  came 
home  in  the  squadron  with  the  prizes  in  1811,  and  recol- 
lect to  have  heard  Sir  William  Hoste,  and  the  other 
officers  engaged  in  that  glorious  conflict,  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Paa(|uafigo*s  behavior.  Ther^  is  the 
Abbate  Morelli.  There  is  Alvise  Querini,  who,  after  a 
long  and  honorable  diplomatic  career,  finds  some  con- 
solation for  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  in  the  pursuiu  of 
literature  with  his  nephew.  Vittor  Benzon,  the  son  of 
the  celebrated  beauty,  the  heroine  of  "  La  Biondina  in 
Gondoletta."  There  are  the  patrician  poet  Morosini, 
and  the  poet  Lamberti,  the  author  of  the  •*  Biondina^*' 
&c.,  and  many  other  estimable  producrions ;  and,  not 
least  in  an  EngKshman's  estimation,  Madame  Michelli, 


Then  when  the  Hebrew's  in  thy  palaces, 
The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 
Walks  o*er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for 

hisi* 
When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 
In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 
Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity ! 
Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a  wreck 
Of  their  erreat  fathers'  heritage  shall  fawn 
Round  a  barbarian  Vice  of  Kings'  Vicc-gerent, 
Even  in  the  palace  where  they  sws^'d  as  sov- 
ereigns, (sovereign. 
Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  tlwir 
Proud  of  some  name  they  have  disgraced,  or 

sprung 
From  an  adul tress  boastful  of  her  guik 
With  some  large  gondolier  or  foreign  soldier, 
Shall  bear  about  their  bastardy  in  triumph 
To  the  third  spurious  generation  ; — ^when 
Thy  sons  are  in  the  lowest  scale  of  being. 
Slaves  turn'd  o'er  to  the  vanquish*d  by  the 

victors. 
Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice, 
Ancl  scorn 'd  even  by  the  vicious  for  such 

vices 
As  in  the  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 
Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  name  tbem ; 
Then,  when  of  Cyprus,  now  thy  subject  king- 
All  thine  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame  [dom, 
Entail'd  on  thy  lessvirtaous  daughters,  grown 
A  wider  proverb  for  worse  prostitution  % — 
When  all  the  ills  of  conquered  states  shall 

clhiff  thee. 
Vice  without  splendor,  sin  without  relief 
Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er, 
But  in  its  stead,  coarse  lusts  of  habitude,! 
Prurient  yet  passionless,cold  studied  lewdness. 
Depraving  nature's  frailty  to  an  art : — 
When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee, when 
Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without 

pleasure,- 
Youth  without  honor,  age  without  respect, 
Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  woe 
'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar^ 

not  murmur,! 

the  translator  of  Shakspeare.  There  are  the 
Dandolo  and  the  improvisatore  Carrer,  and  Gin 
Albrizzi,  the  accomplished  son  of  an  accomplij 
mother.  There  is  Aelietti,  and,  were  there  nothme  else 
there  is  the  Imntortaiity  of  CanoYa.  Cicogtian,  Mss- 
toxithi,  Bucati,  &c.,  &c  I  do  not  reckon,  because  tlw 
one  is  a  Greek,  and^  the  others  were  bom  at  leut  a 
hundred  miles  on,  which,  throughout  Italy,  conttitntes, 
if  not  ^./areigner^  at  least  a  stranger  {/orestiert\ 

'^  The  chief  palaces  on  the  Breota  now  beloc«  to  tbe 
Jews,  who,  in  the  earh'er  times  of  the  R]cpaUic>  were 
only  allowed  to  inhabit  Mestri,  and  not  to  enter  diedty 
of  Venice.  The  whole  commerce  k  in  the  baii^|)llfaB 
Jews  and  Greeka,.  and  the  Hnns  form  the  gauxiaat 
t  See  Appendix,  Note  C.  J 

t  If  the  Doge's  prophecy  seem  remaricaU%,  \a»k  tt 
the  following,  made  by  Alamanui,  two  faundr^  «idKV> 
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Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled 
Then  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  igony,  [deserts, 
Amidst  thy  many  murders,  tnlnk  of  mine  I 
Thou  den  of  drunkards  with   the  blood  of 

princes!* 
Gehenna  of  the  waters !  thou  sea  Sodom  \ 
Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods ! 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed  ! 

Here  ike  Doge  turtu  and  addresses  the 

Executioner, 

Slave,  do  thine  office ! 

Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe  I    Strike  as  I  would 

Have  struck  those  tyrants !  Strike  deep  as  my 

Strike — and  but  once !  [curse'l 

\The  Doge  thratvs  himself  upon  his  kneeSy 

and  as  the  Executioner  raises  his  sword 

the  scene  closes. 

Scene  lV,^77te  Piazza  and  Piazzetia  of  St. 
Mark's. — The  people  in  crowds  gathered 
round  the  grated  gates  of  the  Duau  Palace, 
which  are  shut 

First  Citizen.  I  have  gain*d  the  gate,  and 

can  discern  the  Ten,  l^^g^* 

Robed  in  their  gowns  of  state,  ranged  round  the 

eniy  jreara  ago : — *'  There  is  one  very  singular  prophecy 
coDceming  Venice  ;  *  If  thou  dost  not  change,'  it  says  to 
that  proud  republic, '  thy  liberty,  which  »  alreatnr  on 
the  wing,  will  tiot  reckon  a  century  more  than  the  thou* 
sandth  year.'  J I  we  carry  back  tne  epocha  of  Venetian 
freedom  to  the  establishment  of  the  government  under 
which  the  republic  flooruhed,  we  shall  find  that  the  date 
of  the  election  of  the  first  Doge  is  697 ;  and  if  we  add  one 
centunr  to  a  thousand,  that  b,  eleven  hundred  years,  we 
&hall  tod  the  sense  of  the  prediction  to  be  literally  this : 
'  Thy  liberty  will  not  last  till  1797.*  RecoDea  that  Ven- 
ice ceased  to  be  free  in  the  year  1796,  the  fifth  year  of 
the  French  republic ;  and  yon  will  percehre  that  there 
never  was  prediction  more  pointed,  or  more  exactly  fol- 
luwed  by  tne  event.  Vou  will,  therefore,  note  as  very 
remaricaole  the  three  Hnes  of  Alamanni  added  to  Venice ; 
which,  however,  no  one  has  pointed  out  :— 

'  Se  non  cangi  pensier,  on  aeool  solo 
Non  contera  sopra'l  millesimo  anno 
Tua  Itberti,  che  va  fuggendo  a  volo.* 

Many  prophecies  have  passed  for  such,  and  many  men 
have  been  called  prophets,  for  much  lesa."~OiNGVvwB, 
Hist.  Lit.  de  F  Italu,  L  ix.  p.  144. 

*Of  ihe  first  fifty  Doges,  five  abdicated,  five  were 
banished  with  their  eyes  put  out,  five  were  massacred, 
and  time  deposed;  so  that  nineteen  out  of  fifty  lost  the 
throne  bv  violence,  besides  two  who  fell  in  battle — this 
occurreq  long  prerkftis  to  the  reign  of  Marino  Faliero. 
One  of  his  more  immediate  predecessors,  Andrea  Dan- 
dolo,  died  of  vexation ;  Marino  Faliero  himself  perished 
Tis  related.  Amongst  his  successors;  Foscari ,  after  seeine 
his  son  repeatedly  tortured  and  banished,  was  deposedl 
and  died  of  brealui»  a  blood-vessel,  on  hearing  the  bell 
nf  Saint  Mark's  toll  for  the  election  of  his  successor. 
Moroehit  was  impeached  for  the  loss  of  Caodia  ;  but  this 
was  previous  to  hts  dukedom,  during  which  he  coiaquered 
the  Morea,  and  was  styled  the  Peloponnesian.  Faliero 
migfat  truly  say,  — 

*'  Thohden  of  dmokards  vrith  the  blood  oi  Princes!  **  \ 


Second  Cit.    I  cannot  reach  thee  with  mine 
utmost  effrrt 
How  is  it  ?  lei^  ui  Le:*^-  at  least,  since  sight 
Is  thus  prohibited  unto  the  people, 
Elxcept  the  occupiers  of  those  bars. 
.First  Cit.  One  has  approached  the  Doge, 
and  now  they  strip 
The  Ducal  bonnet  from  his  head — ^and  now 
He  raises  his  keen  eyes  to  heaven ;  1  see 
Them  glitter,  and  his  lips  move — Hush !  hush 

— no, 
*Twas  but  a  murmur — Curse  upon  the  dis- 
tance ! 
His  words  are  inarticulate,  but  the  voice 
Swells  up  like  mutter'd  thunder :  would  we 
But  gather  a  sole  sentetice  I  [could 

Second  Cit,  Hush  1  we  perhap;*  ^yhif  catch 

the  sound. 
First  Cit,'  Tis  vain, 

I  cannot  hear  him. — How  his  hoary  hair 
Streams  on  th/^  wind  like  f9apii  upc-n  the  wave  I 
Now^-now — he  kneels — and  now  they  form  a 

circle 
Round  him,  and  all  is  hidden — but  I  see 

The  lifted  sword  in  air Ah  I  hark  !  it  falls  I 

[  The  people  murmur. 
Third  Cit.  Then  they  have  murdered  him 

who  would  have  freed  us. 
Fourth  Cit,  He  was  a  kind  man  to  the  com- 
mons ever.  [portals  barr*d. 
Fifth  Cit,   Wisely  they  did  to  keep  their 
Would  we  bad  known  tne  work  they  were 

preparing 
Ere  we  were  summonM  here — we  would  have 

brotight 
Weapons,  and  forced  them  ! 
Sixth  Cit^  Are  you  sure  he's  dead  ? 

First  Cit,  I  saw  the  sword  fall—Lo !  what 
have  we  here  ?       . 

Enter  on  tht^  Balcony  of  the  Palace  which  fronts 
St.  Mark's  Place  a  Chief  of  the  Ten,* 
with  U  bloody  sword.  He  waves  it  thrice  be- 
fore the  people,  and  exclaims, 

**  Justice    hath     dealt    upon    the     mighty 
Traitor  I  " 

[  The  gates  are  opened ;  tke  populace  rush 
in  toratards  the  "  Giants*  Staircase,'*  where 
tke  ^xecMtion  kas  taken  place.  Tke  fore- 
most oftkem  e^laims  to  those  bekind% 

"The  gory  head  rolls  down  the   Giants' 
Steps  I " 

[Tke  curtain  falls, 

•  Un  Capo  de*  died  are  the  words  of  Sanuto's  Chroo- 
tde. 
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A  STRANGER  PRESUMES  TO   OFFER  THE  HOMAGE  OF  A 

UTERART  VASSAL  TO  HIS  LIEGE  LORD,   THE   FIRST  OF  EXISTING  WRITERS, 

WHO  HAS  CREATED  THE  LITERATURE  OF   HIS  OWN   COUNTRY, 

AND    ILLUSTRATED    THAT  OF  EUROPE. 

THE  UNWORTHY  PRODUCTION 

WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  VENTURE  TO  INSCRIBE  TO  HIM  IS  ENTITLED, 

SARDANAPALUS. 


PREFACE. 


In  pablishinK  the  following  Tiagedies^  I  have  only  to  repeat,  that  they  were  not  composed  with  the  nio»t 
remote  tiew  to  the  stage.  On  the  attempt  made  by  the  managers  in  a  former  instance*  the  public  opinion  has 
been  already.  expresse<n  With  regard  to  my  own  private  feelings,  as  it  seems  that  they  are  to  sund  for  nothing, 
I  shall  ^y  nothing. 

For  the  historical  foundation  of  the  following  compositions  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Notes. 

The  Author  has  in  one  instance  attempted  to  preserve,  and  in  the  other  to  approach,  the  "  unities ;  **  conceiv- 
ing that  wilb  any  very  distant 'departure  from  them,  there  may  be  poetry,  but  can  be  no  drama.  He  is  aware  c  f 
the  unpopularity  of  this  notion  in  present  English  literature ;  but  it  is  not  a  system  of  his  own,  being  merely  an 
opinion,  which^  not  very  long  ago,  was  the  law  of  Kierature  throughout  the  world,  and  is  still  so  m  the  more  ctx- 
ilized  paru  of  it.  But  naut  atfons ckangt  tout  cda,  and  are  reaping  the  advantues  of  the  change.  The  writer 
is  far  from  conceiving  that  anything  he  can  addoce  by  peraooal  precept  or  exan^le  can  at  all  apuroadi  bis  regu- 
lar, or  ev^.  irregular,  predecessors;  he  is  merely  giving  a  reason  why  he  preferred  the  va^sn  regular  formation  uf 
a  structure,  however  feeble,  to  an  entire  abandonment  of  all  jv^'^  whatsoever,  where  he  has  failed,  the  failure 
is  in  the  arcfaitect,~and  not  in  the  art* 


DRAMATIS  PERSONit. 

MEN. 
SARDANAPALUS,  King  df  Nineveh  and  As- 

syriay  &c. 
Arbaces,  the  Mede  who  aspired  to  the  throne. 
BelesEs.  a  Chaldean  and  Soothsayer, 
SalemenE-S  the  King's  Brother-in-Law, 
Altada,  an-Assyrian  Officer  of  the  Palace, 
Pania.  Zames.  Spero.         Balea. 


WOMEN. 

ZARINA,/^^//<f^. 

Myrrha,  an  Ionian  female  Slave^  and  the 
Favorite  <5^Sardanapalus. 

Women  composing  the  Harem  ^SARDANAPA- 
LUS, Guards^  Attendants^  Chaldean 
Priests,  Medes,  &c,  &c. 


Scene.— ^  Hall  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Nineveh^ 


In  this  tragedy  it  has  been  my  intention  to  follow  the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus;  redocinc  it,  bowewr*  tD 
such  dramatic  regularity  as  i  best  could,  and  trying  to  approach  the  unities.  I  therefore  suppose  tiM  iilulTiM  •• 
explode  and  succeed  in  one  day  by  a  sudden  conspiracy,  instead  of  the  long  war  of  the  history. 


*SardaHa/>a2us  ztiA  Th*  TtM  FMcaru 
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ACT  I. 
SCSNB  \.^A  HaU  in  the  Palace, 
Salemenfs  \solus\.    He    hath    wrong'd   his 

queen,  but  still  he  is  her  lord ; 
He  bath  wrong'd  my  sister,  still  he  is  my 

brother :  [sovereign, 

He  hath  wrong'd  his  people,  still  be  is  their 
And  I  must  be  his  friend  as  w^ll  as  subject : 
He  must  not  perish  thus.     I  will  not  see 
The  blood  of  Nirarod  and  Semiramis 
Sink  in  the  earth,  and  thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  empire  ending  like  a  shepherd's  tale  ; 
He  must  be  roused.     In  his  effeminate  heart 
There  is  a  careless  courage  which  corruption 
Has  not  all  quench'd>  and  latent  energies. 
Repressed  by  circumstance,but  not  destroy'd— 
Steep*d,  but  not  drowned,  in  deep  voluptuous- 
ness, 
If  bom  a  peasant,  he  had  been  a  man 
To  have  reach'd  an  empire:  to  an  empire  bom. 
He  will  bequeath  none ;  nothing  but  a  name, 
Which  his  sons  will  not  prize  in  heritage ! — 
Yet,  not  all  lost,  even  yet  he  may  redeem 
His  sloth  and  shame,  by  only  being  that 
Which  he  should  be,  as  easily  as  the  thin^ 
He  should  not  be  and  is.     Were  it  ^ss  toil 
To  sway  his  nations  than  consume  his  life  ? 
To  head  an  army  than  to  rule  a  harem  ? 
He  sweats  in  pallinc;  pleasures,  dulls  his  soul, 
And  saps  his  goodly  strength  in  toils  which 

yield  not 
Health  like  the  chase,  uor  glory  like  the  war — 
He  must  be  roused*    Alas  I  there  is  no  sound 

\Soynd  of  soft  music  kaard  frojm  within. 
To  rouse  him  short  of  thunder.     Hark  t  the 

lute. 
The  Ivre,  the  timbrel;  the  lascivious  tinklings 
Of  loUing  instruments,  the  softening  voices 
Of  women,  and  of  beings  less  than  ^omen^ 
Must  chime  in  to  the  echo  of  his  revel, 
W^hile  the  great  king  of  all  we  know  of  earth, 
JUolls  crown' d  with  roses,  and  his  diadem 
Lies  negligently  by,  to  be  caught  up 
By  the  first  manly  hand  which  dares  to  snatch  it. 
Lo,  where  they  come  I  already  I  perceive 
Th«  reeking  odors  of  the  perfumed  trains. 
And  see  the  bright  gems  of  the  glittering 

girls. 
At  once  his  chorus  and  his  council,  flash 
Along  the  gallery  and  amidst  the  damsels, 
As  femininely  garb*d,  and  scarce  less  female, 
The  grandson  of  Semiramis,  the  man>queen — . 
He  comes  t  Shall  I  await  him  ?  yes,, and  front 

him,  .'  [other, 

And  tell  him  what  all  good  men  tell  each 
Speaking  of  him  and  his.    They  come,  the 

slaves 
Led  by  the  monarch  subject  to  his  slaves. 


Scene  II. 
Enter  SardANAPALUS,   effeminately  dressed, 
his  Head  crowned  with  Flowers,  and  his 
Robe  nerlieenily  flowing,  attended  by  a 
Train  of  H^omen  and  young  Slaz/^s. 

Sar.  I.et  the  pavillion  over  the  Euphrates 
[S^aJkif^  to  some  of  his  attendants. 
Be  garlanded,  and  lit,  and  furnished  forth 
For  an  especial  banquet ;  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight  we  will  sup  there  :  see  nought 

wanting, 
And  bid  the  galley  be  prepared.    There  is 
A  cooling  breeze  which  crisps  the  broad  clear 
river ;  [deign 

We  will  embark  anon.     Fair  nymphs,  who 
To  share  the  soft  hours  of  Sardanapalus, 
We'll  meet  again  in  that  the  sweetest  hour, 
When  we  shall  gather  like  the  stars  above  us, 
And  you  will  iorm  a  heaven  as   bright  as 

theirs ; 
Till  then  let  each  be  mistress  of  her  time, 
And  thou,  my  own  Ionian*  Myrrha,  chose 
Wilt  thou  along  with  them  or  me  ? 

Myr,  My  lord 

Sar,  My  lord,  my  life  I  why  answerest  thou 
so  coldly  I 
It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  so  answered. 
Rule  thy  own  hours,  thou  rulest  mine — say 

Wouldst  thou . 
Accompany  our  guests,  or  charm  away 
The  moments  from  me  t 
Myr.  The  king's  choice  is  mine. 

Sar.  I  pray  thee  say  not  so ;  ray  chiefest  joy 
Is  to  contribute  to  thme  every  wish. 
I  do  not  dare  to  breathe  my  own  desire, 
Lest  it  should  dash  with  thine  ;  for  thou  art 

still 
Too  prompt  to  sacrifice  thy  thoughts  for  others 
Myr.  I  would  remain  ;  I  have  no  happi- 
ness 
Save  in  beholding  thine ;  yet^— . 

Sar.  Yet !  what  YET 

Thy  own  sweet  win  shall  be  the  only  barrier 
Which  ever  Tises  betwixt  thee  and  me. 

Myr.  I  think  the  present  is  the  wonted  hour 
Of  council ;  it  were  better  I  retire. 
Sal.  [comes  forward  and  says.']  The  Ionian 

slave  says  well :  let  her  retire. 
Sar,  Who  answers  ?    How  now,  brother  ? 
Sai.  The  queer^s  brother, 

And  yomr  most  faithful  vassal,  royal  lord. 
Sar,  [addressing  his  train].    As  I  have  said 
let  all  dispose  their  hours 


*  '*  The  Ionian  name  had  been  still  more  Go«nprehen« 
sive,  having  included  the  Achaians  and  the  Bceotians, 
who.  together  with  those  to  whom  it  was  afterwards  con- 
fined, would  niake  neaiiy  the  whole  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion :  «nd  among  the  Onenuls  it  was  always  the  general 
name  for  the  Greeks.'*  Mitpord's  Greece,  vol.  Lp  1991 
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Till  midnight,  when  again  we  pray  your  pres- 
ence. [  The  court  retiring* 
\  To  Myrrha,  ivhoisgoing\,  Myrrha  1 1  thought 
tAou  wouldst  remain. 

Myr,  Great  king, 

Thou  didst  not  say  so. 

Sar,  But  thou  lookedst  it : 

I  know  each  slance  of  those  Ionic  eyes, 
Which  said  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me. 

Afyr  Sire  I  your  brother 

Sal,  His  consort's  brother,  minion  of  Ionia  I 
How  darest  thoit  name  me  and  not  blush  ? 

Sar,  Not  blush  ? 

Thou  hast  no  more  eyes  than  heart  to  make 

her  crimson 
Like  to  the  dyin^  day  on  Caucasus,  [ows 

Where  sunset  tints  the  snow  with  rosy  shad- 
And  then  reproach  her  with  thine  own  cold 

blindness. 
Which  will  not  see  it.    Whatl  in  teais,  my 
Myrrha  ? 

Sal,  Let  them  flow  on  ;  she  weeps  for  more 
than  one, 
And  is  herself  the  cause  of  bitterer  tears. 

Sar.  Cursed  be  he  who  caused  those  tears 
to  flow  1  [already. 

Sal,  Curse  not    thyself— millions    do  that 

Sar,  Thou  dost  forget  thee :  make  me  not 
I  am  a  monarch.  [remember 

Sal,  Would  thou  couldst  I 

Afyr,  My  sovereign, 

I  pray,and  thou,too,prince,  permit  my  absehlce, 

Sar.  Since  it  must  be  so,  and  this  churl  has 
check' d 
Thy  gentle  spirit,  go  ;  bat  recollect 
That  we  must  forthwith  meet;  I  had  ratherlose 
An  empire  than  thy  presence.  [Exit  Myrrha. 

Sal.  It  may  be 

Thou  wilt  lose  both,  and  both  forever  I 

Sar,  Brother. 

I  can  at  least  command  myself,  who  listen 
To  language  such  as  this :  yet  urge  me  not 
Beyond  my  easy  nature. 

Sal,  'Tis  beyond 

That  easv,  far  too  easy;  idle  nature. 
Which  t  would  urge  thee.     O  that  I  could 
Though  'twere  against  myself <      [rouse  thee 

Sar,  By  the  god  Baal  i 

The  man  would  make  me  tyrant 

Sal.  So  thou  art. 

Think*st  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and  chains  ?  The  despotism  of  vide — 
The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxwy, — 
The  negligence—- the  apathy— the  evib 
Of  sensual  sloth— produce  ten  thousand  tyrants. 
Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master, 
However  harsh  and  bard  in  his  own  bearing. 
The  false  and  fond  examples  of  thy  lusts 


!| 


Corrupt  no  less  than  they  oppress,  and  sap 
In  the  same  moment  all  tny  pageant  power 
And   those  who  should  «u6tain  it :  so  that 

whether 
A  foreign  foe  invade,  or  civil  broil 
Distract  within,  both  will  alike  prove  fatal : 
The  first  thy  subjects  have  no  heart  to  conquer, 
The  last  theyrather  would  assist <than  vanquish. 

Sar,  Why,  what  makes  thee  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  people  ?  [wrongs  : 

Sal.  Forgiveness  of  the  queen's,  my  sister's 
A  natural  love  unto  my  infant  nephews ; 
Faith  to  the  kif)g>a  faith  he  may  need  shortljr, 
In  more  than  words;  respect  for  Nimrod's  line ; 
Also,  another  fehkig  thou  knowest  not. 

Sar.  What's  that? 

Sal,        To  thee  an  unknown  word. 

Sar,  Yet  speak  it; 

I  love  to  learn. 

Sal.  Virtue. 

S4r.  Not  know  the  word  ! 

Never  was  word  yet  rone  so  in  my  ears — 
Worse  than  the  rabble's  shout,  or  splitting 

trumpet; 
Pve  heard  thy  sister  talk  of  nothing  else. 

Sal,  To  change  the  irksome  theme,thcn  hear 

Sar.  From  whom  ?  (of  vice. 

Sal.  Even  from  the  winds,  if  thou  couldst 
Unto  the  echoes  of  the  nation's  voice,    [listen 

Sar.  Come,  I'm  indulgent,  as  thou  knowest, 
patient. 
As  thou  hast  often  proved — speak  out,  what 

Sal.  Thy  peril  [moves  thee? 

Siar.  ^*I^*"* 

Sal.  Thus,  then  :  all  the  nations. 

For  they  are  many,  whom  thy  fa^h^  left 
In  heritage  are  loud  in  wrath  again«t  thee. 

Sar.  'Gainst  me?    What  would  Ihe  slaves  ? 

Sal.  Akfaig.  • 

Sar.  And  what 

Am  I  then  ? 

Sal,  In  their  eyes  a  nothing;  but 

In  mme  a  man  who  might  be  something  still. 

Slar.    The  railing  drunkards!   why,   what 
wotild  "they  have  ? 
Have  they  not  peace  and  plenty  } 

Sal.  Of  the  first 

More  than  is  glorious  ;  of  the  last,  far  less 
I  Than  the  king  recks  of. 

Sar,  Whose  then  is  the  crime. 

But  the  false  satraps',  who  provide  no  better? 

Sal.krA  somewhat  in  the  monarch  who  ne'er 
looks 
Beyond  his  palace  walls,  or  if  he  stirs 
Bevond  themvtis  but  to  some  mountain  | 
Till  summer  heats  wear  down.     O  | 

Baall 
Who  built  up  this  vast  empire,  and  weita 
A  god,  or  at  the  least  shinest  like  a  god 
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Through  the  Ipng  centuries  of  thy  renown, 
This,  thy  presumed  descendanty  ne'er  beheld 
As  king  the  kingdoms  thou  didst  leave  as  hero 
Won  with  thy  blood,  and  toil,  and  tiipe,  and 

peril  I 
For  what  ?  to  furnish  imposts  for  a  revel, 
Or  multiplied  extortions  for  a  minion. 
Bar,  I  understand  thee — thpu  wouldst  have 
me  go 
Forth  as  a  conoueror.    Bv  all  the  stars 
Which  the  Chaldeans  reaa — ^the  restless  slaves 
Deserve  that  I  should  curse  them  with  their 
And  lead  them  forth  to  glory.  [wishes, 

Sal.  Wherefore  not  ? 

Semiramis — a  woman  only — led 
These  our  Assyrians  to  the  solar  shores 
Of  Ganges. 
Sar,    'Tis  most  true.  And  hmv  returned  ? 
Sal.  Why,  like  a  man — 2,  hero ;  baffled,  but 
Not  vanquish'd.   With  but  twenty  guards,  she 
Good  her  tetreat  to  Bactria.  [made 

Sar,  And  how  many 

Left  she  behind  in  India  to  the  vultures  ? 
Sal.  Our  annals  say  not. 
Sar.  Then  I  will  say  for  them — 

That  she  had  better  woven  within  her  palace 
Some    twenty  garments,   than  with    t¥reftty 

guards 
Have  fled  to  Bactria,  leaving  to  the  ravens, 
And  wolves  and  men^the  hercer  of  the  three. 
Her  myriads  of  fond  subjects.     Is  this  glory  ? 
Then  let  me  live  in  ignominy  ever. 
Sal.    All  warlike  spirits  have  not  the  Same 
fate.  , 
Semiramis,  the  glorious  parent  of 
A  hundred  kings,  although  she  failM  in  India, 
Brought  Pereia,  Media,  Bactria,  to  the  realm  • 
Which   she  once  sway'd — and  thou  mighfst 
sway. 
Sar.  I  sway  them — 

She  but  subdued  them. 

Sal.  It  may  be  ere  long 

That  they  will  need  her  sword  more  than  vour 
sceptre.  [not } 

Sar,  There  was  a  certain  Bacchus,  was  there 
IVe  beard  my  Greek  girls  speak  of  such — ^they 
He  was  a  god,  that  is,  a  Grecian  god,       [say 
An  idol  foreign  to  Assyria's  worship, 
Who  conquer'd  the  same  golden  realm  of  Ind 
Thou  prat'st  of,  where  Semiramis  was  van- 
qnish'd. 
Sai,  I  have  heard  of  such  a  man  ;  and  thou 
perceiv*st 
That  he  is  deem'd  a  god  for  what  he  did. 

Sar.  And  in  his  godshipl  \n*ll  honor  him — 

Not  miK:h  as  man.  What,  ho  I  n^y  cupbearer  ? 

Sal.      What  means  the  king  ?  ^ 

Sar.  To  worship  your  new  god 

And  ancient  conqueror.     Some  wine,  I  say. 


EnUr  Cupbearer. 
Sar.  [addressing  the  Cupbearer.]     Bnng 
me  the  golden  goblet  thick  with  gems, 
Which  bears  the  name  of  Nimrod's  chalice. 

Hence, 
Fill  ft^  and  bear  it  quicldy. 

[j^jfi/ Cupbearer. 
Sed.  Is  this  moment 

A  fitting  one  for  the  resumption  of 
Thy  yet  unslept-off  revels  ? 

Re-enter  Cupbearer  with  wine. 

Sar.  \TakingtkecHpfrom  him.]  Noble  kins- 
man, 
If  these  barbarian  Greeks  of  the  far  shores 
And  skirts  of  these  our  realms  lie  not,  this 

Bacchus 
Conquer'd  the  whole  of  India,  did  he  not  ? 
Sai.  He  did,  and  thence  was  deem'd  a  deity. 
Sar.  Not  so  :— ofall  his  conquest  a  few 
columns 
Which  may  be  his  and  might  be  mine,  if  I 
Thought  them  worth  purchase  and  convey- 
ance, are 
The  landmarks  of  the  seas  of  gore  he  shed, 
The  realms  he  wasted,  and  the  hearts  he  broke. 
But  here,  here  in  this  goblet  is  his  title 
To  immortality — the  immortal  grape 
From  which  he  first  express'd  the  soul,  and 

gave 
To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  some  atonement 
For  the  victorious  mischiefs  he  had  done.  * 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  have  been 
A  mortal  stiU  in  name  as  in  his  pave  ; 
And,  like  my  ancestor  Semiramis, 
A  sort  of  semi -glorious  human  monster. 
Here's  that  which  deified  him — let  it  now 
Humanize  thee  ;  my  surly,  chiding  brother, 
Pledge  me  to  the  Greek  god  1 

Sat.  For  all  thy  realms 

I  would  not  so  blaspheme  our  country's  creed. 
Sar^  That  is  to  say,  thou  thinkest  him  a 
hero, 
That  he  shed  blood  by   oceans  ;  and  no  god, 
Because  he  turned  a  fruit  to  an  enchantment, 
Which  cheers  the  sad,  revives  the  old,  inspires 
The  young,  makes  weariness  forget  his  toil, 
And  fear  her  danger  ;  opens  a  new  world 
When  this,  the  present,  palls.    Well ,  then  / 

pledge  thee 
And  him  as  a  true  man,  who  did  bis  utmost 
In  good  or  evil  to  surprise  mankind,  \_Dritths. 
Sat.  Wilt  thou  resume  a  revel  at  this  hour  > 
Sar.  And  if  I  did,  'twere  better  than  atrophy, 
Being  bought  without  a  tear.  But  that  is  not 
My  present  purpose  ;  since  thou  wilt  not  pledge 
Continue  what  thou  pleasest.  [me, 

[  7h  the  Cupbearer.]  Boy,  retire, 

[^xfir  Cupbearer. 
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Sal.  I  would  but  have  recall'd  thee  from  t'liy 
dream ; 
Better  bv  me  awaken'd  than  rebellion. 

Sar.    Who  should  rebel  ?   or  why  ?  What 
cause  ?  pretext  ? 
I  am  the  lawful  kihg,  descended  &om 
A  race  of  kings  who  knew  no  predecessors. 
W  hat  have  I  done  to  thee,  or  to  the  people. 
That    thou    shouldst    rail,  or  they  rise  up 
against  me  ?  [not 

Sal.  Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  me,  I  speak 

Sar.  But 

Thou  think'st  that  I  have  wrong*d  the  queen, 
i.s*t  not  so  ? 

Sal.  Think  I  Thou  hast  wrong'd  her  I 

Sar.  Patience,  prince,  and  hear  me. 

She  has  all  power  and  splendor  of  her  station, 
Kespect,  the  tutelage  of  Assryia*s  heirs, 
The  homage  and. the  appanage  of  sovereignity. 
I  married  her  as  monarchs  wed — ^for  state, 
And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  love  their 

wives.  ' 

If  she  or  thou  supposedst  I  could  link  me 
Like  a  Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate. 
Ye  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  mankind. 

Sal.  I  pray  thee  change  the  theme;  my 
blood  disdains 
Complaint,  and  Salamenes'  sister  seeks  nbt 
Reluctant  love,  t\'tt\  from  Assyria's  lord  1 
Nor  would  she  deigrf  to  accept  aivicjed  passion 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves. 
The  queen  is  silent. 

Sar.  And  why  not  her  brother  ?  ' 

Sal.  I  only  echo  thee  the  Voice  of  empires,   ! 
Which  he  who  long  neglects  not  long  will 
govern. 

Sar.  The  ungrateful  and  ungracious  slaves ! 
they  murmur  them 

Because  I  had  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led 
To  dr)?  into  the  desert's  dust  by  myriads. 
Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  banks  of  Gan- 
Nor  decimated  them  with  savage  laws ,   (ges ; 
Nor  sweated  them  to  build  up  pyramids, 
Or  Babylonian  walls. 

Sal.  Yet  these  arc  trophies 

More  worthy  of  a  people  and  their  prince 
Than  songs,  and  lutes,  and  feasts,  and  concu- 
bines, 
And  lavished  treasures,  and  contemned  vir- 
tues. 
Sar.  Or  for  my  trophies  I  have  founded  cities ; 
There's  Tarsus  and  Anchialus,  both  built 
In  one  day — what  could  that  Mood-loving  bel- 
dame, 
My  martial  grandam,  chaste  Semiramis, 
Do  more,  except  destroy  them  ? 

Sal.  Tis  most  true ; 

I  own  thy  merit  in  these  founded  cities. 
Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  a  verse,  [ages. 
Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coming 


Sar,  Shame  me  I  By  Baal,  the  cities,  though 

well  built. 

Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse  1  Say  what 

Thou  ^ih 'gainst  me,  my  mode  of  life  or  rule. 

But  nothing  'gainst   the  truth  of  that  brief 

record. 
Why,  these  few  lines  contain  the  history 
Of  all  things  human:  hear — "  Sardanapalus, 
The  king,  and  son  of  Anacyndaraxes, 
In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Eat,  drink,  and  love ;  the  rest's  not  worth  a 
fillip."* 
Sal,  A  worthy  moral,  and  a  wise  inscription, 
For  a  king  to  put  up  before  his  subjects  1 
Sar.  Oh,  thou  wouldst  have  me  doubtless 
set  up  edicts*- 
**  Obey  the  king — contribute  to  his  treasure — 
Recruit  his  phalanx — spill  your  blood  at  bid- 
ding- 
Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and   toil." 
Or  thus — "  Sardanapalus  on  this  spot 
Slew  fifty  thousand  of  his  enemies*    [trophy.' 
These   are   their    sepulchres,  and   this    His 
I  leave  such  things  to  conquerors  ;  enough 


•  "  For  thh  expedition  he  took  only  a  smal  ■  diosen  bodr 
of  Um  phalaax.  bnt  bU  hi*  light  troops.  I u  the  firat  day ^ 
march  ne  reached  Anchialus,  a  town  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Sardanapalus.  The  ior. 
tifications,  in  their  magnitude  and  extent,  sftll  iii  Arri;:n'5 
time  bore  the  character  of  greatness,  which  the  Aasj-. 
riant  appear  singularly  to  have  affected  in  workt  of  the 
kind.  A  monument  nuMnescntiog  Sardaiui|MJm  was 
found  there,  warranted  by  an  inacriptioQ  in  Aasyrian 
characters,  of  course  in  the  old  Aoyriao  laxijgQage, 
which  the  Geeks,  whether  well  or  ill,  ioterpretedtlHis : 
'  Sardanapalus^  son  of  Anacytidaraxe%  in  osw  da\ 
founded  Anchialus  and  Tarsus.  Eat,  drink,  play;  al 
other  human  Joys  are  not  worth  a  fillip. '  Suppoaii^ 
this  Tersion  neau-ly  exact  (for  Arrian  says  it  was  not 
quite  so),  whether  the  purpove  has  not  been  to  invite  tc 
civil  order  a  people  disposed  to  turbulence,  railier  than 
to  recommend  immoderate  luxury,  may  peihaps  reaaon- 
ably  be  questioned.  What,  indeed,  could  be  the  objea 
of  a  king  of  Assyria  in  founding  such  towns  in  a  country 
BO  distant  from  nis  capital,  and  so  divided  from  it  by  as 
immense  exteut  of  sandy  deserts  and  loftv  motmtjum, 
and,  still  more,  how  the  inhabitants  could  be  at  onoc  in 
circumstances  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  intemperate 
joys  which  their  prince  has  been  supposed  to  have  rr> 
commended,  is  not  obvious ;  but  it  may  desore  obser- 
vation tliat,  in  that  line  of  coast,  the  southern  ol  Leaser 
Asia,  ruins  of  cities,  evidently  of  an  age  after  Akxao^er, 
yet  barely  named  in  history,  at  this  day  astonish  ttie  ad- 
venturous traveller  by  their  magnificence  and  rlr^aai  i 
Anud  the  desolattoa  whidi,  under  a  singalniy  ker- 
barian  government,  has  for  so  many  centuries  been  daily 
spreading  in  the  finest  counties  c«  the  ^obe,  wlwilwr 
more  from  soil  and  dimate,  or  from  opponatiitiea  ior 
commerce,  extsaordinary  means  must  have  beds  fiiiiil 
for  commanitiea  to  flouilih  there :  whswo  it  wtKf  wukm. 
that  the  measures  of  Sardanapalus  were  diwrtai  hf 
luster  views  than  have  been  oommonlv  aaaribed  to  Vm  ; 
but  that  monarch  having  been  the  last  of  a  4lM«v 
ended  by  a  revolution,  oUoqiiy  «Q  hb  nemo^  ^MdH 
follow  of  oonrse  froni  the  pobcy  of  hia  •ocoflfMM  mA 
their  partisans.  The  ioconsiateocT  ol  tracHaH*  mtt^ 
ceming  Sardanapalus  is  striking  in  I>iodoras*!B«dflMn(«t 
him."^MiTFOKo's  Grttu,  voL  is.  p.  jti.  u^Vlh- 
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For  me,  if  I  can  make  m^  subjects  feel 
The  weight  of  human  misery  less,  and  glide 
Un^oaning  to  the  tomb :  I  take  no  license 
Which  I  deny  to  them.     We  are  all  men. 

Sal,  Thy  sires  have  been  revered  as  gods — 

Sar,  In  dust 

And  death,  where  they  are  neither  gods  nor 

men. 
Talk  not  of  such  to  me  !  the  worms  are  gods ; 
At  least  they  banqueted  upon  your  gods. 
And  died  for  lack  of  further  nutriment. 
These  gods  were  merely  men — look  to  their 

issue — 
I  feel  a  thousand  mortal  things  about  me. 
But  nothing  godlike, — unless  it  may  be 
The  thrag  which  3rou  condemn,  a  disposition 
To  love  and  to  be  merciful,  to  pardon 
The  follies  of  my  species,  ind  (that's  human) 
To  be  indulgent  to  Yny  own. 

Sal.  Alas ; 

The  doom  of  Nineveh  is  seaPd. — Woe— woe 
To  the  unrivall'd  city  ! 

Sar,  What  doait  dread  ? 

Sal.    Thou  art  guarded  by  thy  foes;  in  a 
few  hours 
The  tempest  may  break  out  which  overwhelms 

thee, 
And  thine  and  mine ;  and  in  another  day 
What  is  shall  be  the  past  of  Belus*  race. 

Sar.    What  mtist  we  dread  > 

Sal.  Ambitious  treacheryt 

Which  has  environed  thee  with  snares;  but  yet 
There  is  resource :  empower  me  with  thy  signet 
To  quell  the  machinations,  and  I  lay 
The  heads  of  thy  chief  foes  before  thy  feet 

Sar.    The  heads — how  many  ? 

Sal.  Must  I  stay  to  number 

When  even  thine  own*s  in  peril  ?    Let  me  go. 
Give  me  thy  signet-^^rust  me  with  the  rest. 

Sar.^  I  will  trust  no  man  with  unlimited  lives 
When  we  take  those  from  others,  we  nor  know 
What  we  have  taken,  nor  the  thing  we  give. 

Sal.  Wouldst  thou  not  take  their  live»who 
seek  for  thine  ?  [Yes. 

Sar,  That's  ashard  question — ^but  I  answer, 

Cannot  the  thing  be  done  without  ?  Who  are 

they  [rested. 

Whom  thou  suspectest  ?^Let  them  be  ar- 

Sal.  I  would  thou  wouldst  not  ask  me ;  the 
next  moment  [troop. 

Will  send  my  answer  through  the  babbling 
Of  paramours,  and  thence  fly  o*er  the  palace. 
Even  to  the  dty,  and  so  baffle  all. — 
Trust  me. 

Sar.  Thou  knowest  I  have  done  so  ever ; 
Take  thou  the  signet.  [Gives  the  sij^net. 

Sai.  I  have  one  more  request. 

Sar.     Name  it. 


Sai.  That  thou  this  night  forbear 

the  banquet 
In  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates. 

Sar.  Forbear  the  banquet !  Not  for  all  the 
plotters 
That  ever  shook  a  kingdom  1  Let  them  come, 
And  do  their  worst :  I  shall  not  blench  for  them 
Nor  rise  the  sooner  ;  nor  forbear  the  goblet ; 
Nor  crown  me  with  a  single  rose  the  less ; 
Nor  lose  one  joyous  hour. — I  fear  them  not. 

Sal.    But  thou  wouldst  arm  thee,  wouldst 
thou  not,  if  needful } 

Sar.  Perhaps.    I  have  the  goodliest  armor, 
A  sword  of  such  a  temper  ;  and  a  bow     [and 
And  javelin,which  might  furnish  Nimrod  forth 
A  little  heavy,  but  yet  not  unwieldy. 
And  now  I  think  on' t,  'tis  long  since  I've  used 

them, 
Even  in  the  chase.     Hast  ever  seen  them, 
brother  ? 

Sai.  Is  this  a  time  for  such  fantastic  trifling  ? 
If  need  be,  wilt  thou  wear  them  ? 

Sar.  Will  I  not  ? 

Oh  1  if  it  must  be  so,  and  these  rash  slaves 
Will  not  be  ruled  with  less,  I'll  use  the  sword 
Till  they  shall  wish  it  turned  into  a  distaff. 

Sal.     They  say  thy  sceptre's  turn'd  to  that 
already.  [old  Greeks, 

Sar.   That's  false  !  but  let  them  say  so :  the 
Of  whom  our  captives  often  sing,  related 
The  same  of  their  chief  hero,  Hercules, 
Because  he  loved  a  Lydian  queen ;  thou  scest 
The  populace  of  all  the  nations  seize    [eigts. 
Each  calumny  they  can  to  sink  their  sovtr- 

Sal.  They  did  not  speak  thus  of  thy  fathcis, 

Sar.  No ; 

They  dared  not..  >  They  were  kept  to  toil  and 
combat ;  [armor  : 

And  never  changed  their,  chains  but  for  their 
Now  they  have  peace  and  pastime,  and  the 
To  revel  and  to  rail  ;  it  irks  me  not.  [license 
I  would  not  give  the  smile  of  one  fair  girl 
For  all  the  popular  breath  that  e'er  divided 
A  name  from  nothing.     What  are  the  rank 

tongues 
Of  this  vile  herd,  grown  insolent  with  feeling, 
That  I  should  prize  their  noisy  praise,or  dread 
Their  noisome  clamor  ? 

Sai.  You  have  said  they  are  men 

As  such  their  hearts  axe  something. 

Sar.  .  So  my  dogs*  are ; 

And  better,  as  more  faithful :— but,  proceed ; 
Thou  hast  my  signet  .'—since  they  are  tumult- 

uous, 
Let  them  be  temper'd,  yet  not  roughly,  till 
Necessity  enforce  it.     I  nate  all  pain. 
Given  or  received;  we  have  enough  w^^hinus, 
The  meanest  vassal  as  the>loftiestTmonarch, 
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Not  to  add  to  each  other's  natural  burthen 

Of  mortal  misery,  but  rather  lesMii, 

By  mild  reciprocal  alleyiation, 

The  fatal  penalties  imposed  on  life  : 

But  this  they  know  not,  or  they  will  not  know, 

I  have,  by  Baal  1  done  all  I  could  to  soothe 

them  : 
I  made  no  wars,  I  added  no  new  imposts, 
I  interfered  not  with  their  civic  lives, 
I  let  them  pass  their  days  as  best  might  suit 

them. 
Passing  my  own  as  suited  me. 

Sal,  Thou  stopp*st 

Short  of  the  duties  of  a  king ;  and  therefore 
They  say  thou  art  unfit  to  ^  a  monarch. 

Sar.  They  lie.—Unhappily,  I  am  unfit 
To  be  aught  save  a  monarch  ;  else  for  me 
The  meanest  Mede  might  be  the  king  instead. 

Sal,  There  is  one  Mede,  at  least,  who  seeks 
to  be  so.  [thou  desirest 

Sar.  What  meanest  thou  ?  'tis  thy  secret ; 
Few  questions,  and  I'm  not  of  curious  nature. 
Take  the  fit,  steps  ;  and  since  necessity 
Requires,  I  sanction  and  support  thee.  Ne'er 
•  Was  man  who  more  desired  to  rule  m  peace. 
The  peaceful  only  ;  if  they  rouse  me,  better 
They  had  conjured  up  stem  Nimrod  from  his 

ashes, 
"The  mighty  hunter."  I  will  turn  these  realms 
To  one  wide  desert  chase  of  brutes,  who  were^ 
But  would  no  more,  by  their  own  choice,  be 
human.  \jtvhich 

What  they  have  found  me,  they  belie  ;  that 
They  yet  may  find   me — shall  defy  their  wish 
To  speak  it  worse  :  and  let  them  thank  them- 
selves. 

Sal,    Then  thou  at  last  canst  feel  ? 

Sar,  Feel !  who^  feels  tiot 

Ingratitude  ? 

Sal.  I  will  not  pause  to  answer 

With  words,  but  deeds.    Keep  thou   aWake 
that  energy  [thee. 

Which  sleeps  at  times,  but  is  not  dead  within 
And  thou  may'st  yet  be  glorious  in  thy  reign, 
As  powerful  m  thy  realm.     Farewell ! 

[Exit  Salemenes. 

Sar,  \solus\.  Farewell. 

He's  gone  ;  and  on  his  finger  bears  my  signet. 
Which  is  to  him  a  sceptre.     Jle  is  stem 
As  I  am  heedless !  and  the  slaves  deserve 
To  feel  a  master.    What  may  be  the  danger, 
I  know  not : — he  hath  found  it,  let  him  quell  it. 
Must  I  consume  my  life — this  little  life— 
In  guarding  against  all  njay  make  it  less  ? 
It  is  not  worth  so  much  !     It  were  to  die 
Before  my  hour,  to  live  in  dread  of  death, 
Tracing  revolt ;  suspectii^  all  about  me, 
15ecause  they  are  near ;  andall  who  are  remote. 
Because  they  are  far.  But  if  it  should  be 


If  they  should  sweep  me  off  from  eardi  and 

empire, 
Why,  what  is  earth  or  empire  of  the  earth? 
I  have  loved,  and  lived,  and  multiplied  my 
To  die  is  no  less  natural  than  those    [image 
Acts  of  this  day  I    "Tis  true  I  have  not  shed 
Blood  as  I  might  have  done,  in  oceans,  till 
My  name  became  the  synonyme  of  death— 
A  terror  and  a  trophy.     But  for  this 
I  feel  no  penitence ;  my  life  is  love  : 
If  I  must  shed  blood,  it  shall  be  by  force. 
Till  now,  no  drop  from  an  Assyrian  vein 
Hath  flowed  for  me,  nor  hath  the  smallest  coin 
Of  Nineveh's  vast  treasures  e'er  been  lavish'd 
On  objects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a  tear : 
If  then  they  hate  me,  'tis  because  I  bate  not : 
If  they  rebel,  'tis  because  I  oppress  not. 
Oh,  men  !  ye  must  be  ruled  with  scythes,  not 

sceptres. 
And  mow'd  down  like  the  grass,else  all  we  reap 
Is  rank  abundance,  and  a  rotten  harvest 
Of  discontents  infecting  the  fair  soil. 
Making  a  desert  of  fertility, — 
I'll  think  no  more. — Withm  there,  ho! 

Enter  an  ATTENDANT. 

Sar,,  Slave,  tell 

The  Ionian  Myrrha  we  would  crave  her  pres- 

Attend,     King,  she  is  here.  [ence. 

Myrrha  tnters, 

Sar.  [apart  to  ATTENDANT}.     Away  f 
[Addressing  Myrrha].  Beautiful  being : 

Thou  dost  almost  anticipate  my  heart  ;  [me 
It  throbb'd  for  thee,  and  here  thou  comest :  let 
Deem  that  some  unknown  influence,  some 

sweet  oracle 
Communicates  between  ns,  though  unseen, 
In  ab^nce,  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

Myr,    There  doth. 

Sar,    I  know  there  doth,  but  not  its  name: 
What  is  it? 

Myr,  In  my  native  land  a  God, 

And  in  my  heart  a  feeling  lilocia  God's, 
Exalted  ;'yet  I  own  'tis  only  mortal  ; 
For  what  I  feel  is  humble,  and  yet  happy— 

That  is,  it  would  b^  happy ;  but 

[Myrrha  pauses. 

Sar.  There  comes 

Forever  something  between  us  and  what 
We  deem  our  happiness  :  let  me  remove 
The  barrier  which  that  hesitating  accent 
Proclaims  to  thine,  and  mine  is  scal'd. 

Myr.  My  lord! 

Sar.    My  lord— my  king— sire — sovereign; 
thus  it  is^^ 
Forever  thus,  address'd  with  awe.    I  ne'er 
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Can  see  a  smile»  unless  in  some  broad  ban- 
Intoxicating  glare,  when  the  buffoons  [quet's 
Have  gorged  themselves  up  to  equality, 
Or  I  have  quaff'd  me  down  to  their  abasement. 
Myrrha,  I  can  hear  all  these  things,  these 

names, 
Lord — king — sire — ^monarch-*-nay,  time  was  I 
prized  them' ;  [nobles  ; 

That  is,  I  suffered  them— Irom  slaves  and 
But  when  they  falter  from  the  lips  I  love, 
The  lips  which  have  been  pressed  to  mine,  a 

chill 
Comes  o*er  my  heart,  a  cold  sense  of  the  false- 
hood 
Of  this  my  station,  which  represses  feeling 
In  those  for  whom  I  have  felt  most,  and  makes 
Wish  that  I  could  lay  down  the  dull  tiara,  [me 
And  share  a  cottage  on  the  Caucasus 
With  thee,  and  wear  no  crowns  but  those  of 
Myr.     Would  that  we  could  1  [flowers. 

Sar,  And  dost  thou  feel  this  ?— W  hy  > 

Myr,     Then  thou  wouldst  know  what  thou 
canst  nover  know. 

Sar,     And  that  is 

Myr,  The  true  value  of  a  heart ; 

At  least,  a  woman's. 

Sar,  I  have  proved  a  thousand — 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand. 
Myr.  Hearts  ? 

Sar,  I  think  so. 

Myr.     Not  one !  the  time  may  come  thou 

mayst 
Sar,  It  will. 

Hear,  Myrrha ;  Salemenes  has  declared — 
Or  wlw  or  how  he  hath  divined  it,  Belus, 
Who  K>nnded  our  great  realm,  knows  more 
But  Salemenes  hath  declared  my  throne[than  I, 
In  peril. 
Myr,     He  did  well. 
Sar,  And  sa/st  thou  so  ? 

Thou  whom  he  spurn'd  so  harshly ;  and  now 

dared 
Drive  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers, 
And  made  thee  weep  and  blush  ? 

Myr,  I  should  do  both 

More  frequently,  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 
Back  to  my  dutv.  But  thou  speak'st  of  peril— 
Peril  to  thee — '- 

Sar,        Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snares — 
From  Medes— and  discontented  troops  and 

nations, 
I  knows  notwhat-^a  labyrinth  of  things— 
A  maze  of  mutter'd  threats  and  mystenes ; 
Thou  know'st  the  man — it  is  bis  usual  custom. 
But  he  is  honest     Come,  we'll  think  no  more 
But  of  the  midnight  festival.  [on*t — 

Myr.  Tis  time 

To  ttiink  of  aught  save  festivals.-^Thou  hast 
.Spurn'd  his  sage  cautions?  [not 


Sar.  What  ? — and  dost  thou  fear  ? 

Myr.  Fear ! — I'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should 

I  fear  death  ?  [dom  ? 

A  slave,and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  free- 

Sar.    Then  wherefore   dost   thou  turn  so 
pale  ? 

Myr.  I  love. 

Sa^.    And  do  not  I !  I  love  thee  far— far 
more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm 
Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced ;— yet  I  blench 
not. 

Myr.  That  means  thou  lovest  nor  thyself  nor 
For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himsetf,  [me  ; 
Even  for  that  other's  sake.  This  is  too  rash : 
Kingdoms  and  lives  are  not  to  be  so  lost. 

Sar,  Lost  1 — why,  who  is  the  aspiring  chief 
Assume  to  win  them  ?  [who  dared 

Myr^  Who  is  he  should  dread 

To  try  so  much  ?  When  he  who  is  their  ruler 
Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him  ? 

Sar.     Myrrha ! 

Myr,  Frown  not  upon  me;  you  have  smiled 
Too  often  on  me  not  to  make  those  frowns 
bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment     |ject  t 
Which  they  may  augur. —  King,  1  am  your  sul> 
Master,  I  am  your  slave  1  Man,  I  have  loved 

you! — 
Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness, 
Although  a  Greek,  and  born  a  foe  to  mon- 

archs — 
A  8laVe,and  hating  fetters — an  Ionian, 
And  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains  \ 
Still  I  have  loved  you.  If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature. 
Shall  I  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  ? 

Sar.     Save  me,  my  beauty !    Thou  art  very 
fair. 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  love — not  safety. 

Myr,  And  without  love,  where  dwells  secur- 

Sar,     I  speak  of  woman's  love.  [ity  ? 

Mvr.  The  very  first 

Of  huma^i  life  roust  spring    from  woman's 

breast, 
Your  first  small   words  are  taught  you  from 
her  lips,  [sighs 

Your  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watchmg  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sar.    My  eloquent  Ionian  I  thou  speak'st 

music ; 

The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song  (time 

I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favorite  pas- 

Of  thy  far  father-land.     Nay,  weep  not— calm 

thee. 

Myr.  I  weep  not. — But  I  pray  thee,  do  not 
About  my  fathers  or  their  land.  [speak 
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Sar.  Yet  oft 

Thou  speakest  of  them. 

Myr.  True — true ;  constant  thought 

Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously  ;     [me. 
But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  wounds 

Sar,  Well,  then,  how  wouldst  thou  save  me, 
as  thou  saidst  ?  [not 

Myr.  By  teaching  thee  to  save  thyself,  and 
Thyself  alone,  but  these  vast  realms,  from  all 
The  rage  of  the  worst  war — the  war  of  breth- 
ren. 

Sar.    Why,  child,  I  loathe  all  war  and  war- 
riors ; 
I  live  in  peace  and  pleasure ;  what  can  man 
Do  more ! 

Myr»  Alas !  my  lord,  with  common  men 
There  needs  too  oft  the  show  of  war  to  keep 
The  substance  of  sweet  peace ;  and,  for  a 

king, 
*Tis  sometimes  better  to  be  fear*d  than  loved. 

Sar.  And  I  have  never  sought  but  for  the 
last. 

Myr,    And  no^  art  neither. 

Sar.  Dost  thmt  say  so,  Myrrha  ? 

M^r.  I  speak  of  civic  popular  love,  j^f^lovc, 
Which  means  that  men  are  kept  in  awe  and  law 
^'et  not  oppressed — at  least  they  must  not  think 
Or  if  thev  think  so,  deem  it  necessary,  [so 
To  war(f  ofif  worse :  oppression,  their  own 
passions.  [revel, 

A  king  of  feasts,  and  ilowers,  and  wine,  and 
And  love,  and  mirth,  was  never  king  of  glory. 

Sar.     Glory  I  what's  that  ? 

Myr.  Ask  of  the  gods  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  They  cannot  answer:  when  tne  priests 
speak  for  them, 
*Tis  for  some  small  addition  to  the  temple. 

Myr.  Look  to  the  annals  of  thine  empire's 
founders. 

Sar.    They  are  so  blotted  o'et  with  bloodj 
cannot. 
But  what  wouldst  have  ?  the  empire  has  been 

founded. 
I  cannot  go  on  multiplying  empires. 

Myr.     Preserve  thine  own. 

Sar.  At  least,  I  will  enjoy  it 

Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  go  on  to  the  Euphrates; 
The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared, 
And  the  pavilion,  deck'd  for  our  return. 
In  fit  adornment  for    the  evening  banquet, 
Shall  blaze  with  beauty  and  with  light,  until 
It  seems  unto  the  stars  which  are  alK>ve  us 
Itself  an  opposite  star  ;  and  we  will  sit 
Crown'd  ^Sth  fresh  flowers  like— — 

Myr.  Victims. 

Sar.  No,  like  sovereigns, 

The  shepherd  kin^s  of  patriarchal  times, 
Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer 

Urreaths, 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.    Let  \\s  (in. 


Enter  VhXiXK, 

Pan.    May  the  king  live  forever. 
Sar.  Not  an  hour 

Longer  than  he  can  love.  How  my  soul  hates 
This  language,  which  makes  life  itself  a  lie. 
Flattering  dust  with  eternity  I  Well,  Pania ! 
Be  brief. 

Pan.    I  am  charged  by  Salemenes  to 
Reiterate  his  prayer  unto  the  king, 
That  for  this  day,at  least,  he  will  not  quit 
The  palace  :  when  the  general  returns, 
He  will  adduce  such  reasons  as  will  warrant 
His  daring,  and  perhaps  obtain  the  pardon 
Of  his  presumption. 

Sar.  What !  am  I  then  Goop*d .' 

Already  captive?  can  I  not  even  breathe 
The  breath  of  heaven  ?    Tell   Prince  Sale- 
menes, 
Were  all  Ass3nria  raging  round  the  walls 
In  mutinous  m3nriads,  I  would  still  go  forth. 

Pan,     I  must  obey  you,  and  yet 

Myr,  Oh,  monarch,  listen. — 

How  many  a  day  and  moon  thou  hast  re- 
clined 
Within  these  palace  walls  in  silken  dalliance. 
And  -never  shown  thee  to  thy  people's  longing ; 
Leaving  thy  subjects'  eyes  ungratified, 
The  satraps  uncontroll'd,  the  gods  onwor- 

shipp'd. 
And  all  things  in  the  anarchy  of  sloth, 
Till,all,save  evil,slumber'd  through  the  realm ! 
And  wilt  thou  not  now  tarry  for  a  day, 
A  day  which  may  redeem  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  not 
Yield  to  the  few  still  faithful  a  few  hours, 
For  them,  for  thee,  for  thy  past  Rubers'  race, 
And  for  thy  son's  inheritance  ? 

Pan.  Tis  true  I 

From  the  deep  urgency  with  which  the  prince 
Despatch'd  me  to  your  sacred  presence,  I 
Must  dare  to  add  my  feeble  voice  to  that 
Which  now  has  spoken. 

Sar.  No,  it  must  not  be. 

Myr,     For  the  sake  of  thy  realm  I 

Sar.  Away  1 

Pan.  For  that 

Of  all  thy  faithful  subjecU,  who  will  rally 
Round  thee  and  thine. 

Sar.  These  are  mere  phantasies : 

There  is  no  peril : — 'tis  a  sullen  scheme 
Of  Salemenes,  to  approve  his  zeal. 
And  show  himself  more  necessary  to  us 

Myr,    B]^  all  that's  good  and  slorious,  take 

Sar.  Business  to^norrow.        [this  conasol. 

Myr,  Ay,  or  death  to-ni|dbL 

Sar.  Why,  let  it  come  then  unexpedenf, 
'Midst  joy  and  gentleness,  and  mirth  and  lave ; 
So  let  me  fall  like  the  pludc*d  rose  I— lar  baMn' 
Thus  than  bew  ither'd. 

Myr.  Then  thou  wilt  Ba(|W4 
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Even  for  the  sake  of  all  that  ever  itirr'd 
A  monarch  into  action,  to  forgo 
A  trifling  revel. 
Sar.  Na 

Myr,  Then  yield  for  mint ; 

For  my  sake ! 
Sar,  Thine,  my  Myrrha  I 

Myr,  Tia  the  first 

Boon  which  I  ever  ask'd  Assyria's  king. 
Sar,  That's  true,  and  werp't  my  kingdom, 
must  be  granted. 
Well,  for  thy  sake,  I  yield  me.  Pania,  hence  I 
Thou  hear'st  me. 
Pati,  And  obey,  \BxU  Pania. 

Sar,  I  marvel  at  thee. 

What  is  thy  motive,  Myrrha,  thus  to  urge  me  ? 
Myr,  Thy  safety;  and  the  certainty  that 
nought' 
Could  urge  the  prince  thy  kinsman  to  require 
Thus  much  from  thee,  but  some  impending 
daixger.  [thou  ? 

.Sar.  And  if  I  do  not  dread  it,  why  shouldst 
Myr.  Because  thou  dost  not  fear,  I  fear  for 

tJue. 
Sar.    To-morrow  thou  wilt  smiile  at  these 

vain  fancies. 
Myr,     If  the  worst  come,  I  shall  be  where 
none  weep, 
And  that  is  better  than  the  power  to  smile, 
And  thou  ? 

Sar.  I  shall  be  king,  as  heretofore. 

Myr,     Where  ? 

Sar,  With  Baal,  Nimrod,  and  Semira- 

Sole  in  Assyria,  or  with  them  elsewhere,  [mis. 
Fate  made  me  what  I  am — may  make  me 

nothing — 
But  either  that  or  nothing  must  I  be  : 
I  will  not  live  degraded. 
Mvr.  Hadst  thou  felt 

Thus  always,  none  would  ever  dare  degrade 
thee. 
Sar,  And  who  will  do  so  now  ? 
Myr.  Dost  thou  suspect  none  ? 

Sar,    Suspect ! — that's  a  spy's  office.  Oh  ! 
we  lose 
Ten   thousand   precious    moments   in-  vain 

words, 
And  vainer  fears.     Within  there  I — ^ye  slaves, 

deck 
The  hall  of  Nimrod  for  the  evening  revel : 
If  I  must  make  a  prison  of  our  palace. 
At  least  we'll  wear  our  fetters  jocundly  ; 
If  the  Euphrates  be  forbid  us,  and 
The  summer  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  border, 
Here  we  are  still  unmenaced.     Hoi  within 
there  I  [Exit  Sardanapalus. 

Mfyr,  \soia,'\    Why  do  I  love  this  man  ?  my 
country's  daughters 
Love  none  out  heroes.  But  I  have  no  country  \ 


The  slave  hath  lost  all  s»ve  her  bond/s.  I  love 

him: 
And  that  s  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain — 
To  love  whom  we  esteem  not     Be  it  so  : 
The  hour  is  coming,  when  he'll  need  all  love, 
And  find  none.    To  fall  from  him  now  were 

baser 
Than  to  have  stabb'd  him  on  his  throne  when 

hishest 
Would  have  been  noble  in  my  country's  creed  : 
I  was  not  made  for  either.  Could  I  save  him, 
I  should  not  love  him  better,  but  myself: 
And  I  have  need  of  the  last,  for  X  have  fallen 
In  my  own  thoughts,  by  loving  this  soft  stran- 

-  ger: 
And  yet  methinks  I  love  him  more,  perceiving 
That  he  is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians, 
The  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greece. 
Could  I  but  wake  a  single  thought  like  those 
Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt  when  battling 

lonjf 
'Twixt  Ilion  and  the  sea,  within  his  heart, 
He  would  tread  down  the  barbarous  crowds, 

and  triumph. 
He  loves  me,  and  I  love  him  ;  the  slave  loves 
Her  master,  and  would  free  him  from  his  vices. 
If  not,  I  have  a  means  of  freedom  still. 
And  if  I  cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign, 
May  show  him  how  alone  a  king  can  leave 
His  throne.    I  must  not  lose  him  from  my 

sight  [Exit. 

"  ACT    II. 

S:JUfB  I,— The  Portal  rf  the  same  Hail  oj 
the  Palace, 

Bileses  \solus\.    The  sun  goes  down  ;  me- 
thinks he  sets  more  slowly. 
Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria's  empire. 
How  red  he  glares  iamongst  those  deepening 

clouds. 
Like  the  blood  he  predicts!    If  not  in  vain, 
Thou  sun  that  sinkest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 
I  have  outwatch'd  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 
The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Time 

tremble 
For  what  he    brings    the  nations,    'tis  the 

furthest 
Hour  of  Assyria's  years.  And  yet  how  ca/ra  ! 
An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a 
A  summer's  sun  discloses  it.  Yon  disk,  [fall — 
To  the  star^read  Chaldean,  bears  upon 
Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 
Seem'd  everlasting ;  but  oh !  thou  true  sun  ! 
The  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live. 
As  fountain  of  alt  life,  and  symbol  of 
Him  who  bestows  it,  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 
Thy  lore  unto  calamity  ?    Why  not 
Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thine 
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All-glorioos  burst  from  ocean  ?  why  not  dart 
A  beam  of  hope  athwart  the  future  years, 
As  of  wrath  to  its  days  ?  Hear  me  !  oh,  hear 

me  I 
I  am  thy  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant — 
I  have  gazed  on  ^ee  at  thy  rise  and  fall, 
And  bow*d  my  head  beneath  thy  mid-day 

beams, 
When  my  eye  dared  not  meet  thee.     I  have 

watcn'd 
For  thee,  and  after  thee,  and  pray*d  to  thee, 
And  sacrificed  to  thee,  and  read,  and  fear'd 

thee, 
And  ask'd  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  ahswer*d — ^but 
Only  to  thus  much  :  while  I  speak,  he  sinks — 
Is  gone — ^and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  his  knowl- 
edge, 
To  the  delighted  west,  which  revels  in 
Its  hues  of  dying  glory.  Yet  what  is 
Death,  so  it  be  out  glorious  ?  *Tis  a  sunset ; 
And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 
The  gods  but  in  decay. 

-  EnUr  Arbaces  by  an  inner  door. 

Arb.  Beleses,  why 

So  rapt  in  thy  devotions  ?    Dost  thou  stand 
Gazing  to  trace  thy  disappearing  eod 
Into  some  realm  of  undiscovcr'd  day  ? 
Our  business  is  with  night — 'tis  come. 

BeL  But  not 

Gone. 

Arb,  Let  it  roll  on — we  are  leady. 

BeL  Yes: 

Would  it  were  over ! 

Arb,  Does  the  pro)>het  doubt. 

To  whom  the  very  stars  shine  victory  ? 

Bel.  I  do  not  doubt  of  victbry-but  the  victor. 

Arb.  Well,  let  thy  science  settle  that  Mean- 
time 
I  have  prepared  as  many  glittering  spears 
As  will  out-sparkle  our  allies — ^your  planets. 
There  is  no  more  to  thwart  us.  The  she-king, 
That  less  than  woman,  is  even  now  upon 
The  waters  with  his  female  mates.  The  order 
Is  issued  for  the  feast  in  the  pavilion, 
The  first  cap  which  he  drains  will  be  the  last 
Quaff'd  by  the  line  of  Nimrod. 

Bel,  Twas  a  brave  one. 

Arb.    And  is  a  weak  one— 'tis  worn  out-— 

Bel.  Art  sure  of  that  ?  [well  mend  iL 

Arb.  Its  founder  was  a  hunter — 

I  am  a  soldier — ^what  is  there  to  fear  ? 

Bel.    The  soldier. 

Arb.  And  the  priest,  it  may  be  ;  but 

It  you  thought  thus,  or  think,  why  not  retain 
Your  king  of  concubines  ?  why  stir  me  up  ? 
Why  spur  me  to  this  enterprise  ?  your  own 
No  less  than  mine  ? 

Bel.  Look  to  the  sky  ! 


Arb.  I  look. 

Bel.   What  seest  thou  r 

Arb.  A, fair  summer's  twilight,  and 

The  gathering  of  the  stars. 

Ba.  And  midst  them,  mark 

Yon  earliest,  and  the  brightest^  which  so 

quivers. 
As  it  would  quit  its  place  in  the  blue  ether. 

Arb.     Weft  I 

Bel   Tfs  thy  natal  ruler— thy  birth  planet. 

Arb.  \tcuching  his  scabbard\.    My  star  is  in 
this  scabbard  :  when  it  shines. 
It  shall  out-dazzle  comets.    Let  us  think 
Of  what  is  to  be  done  to  justify 
Thy  planets  and  their  portents.  When  we  con- 
'  quer,  [thou 

They  shall  have  temples — ay,  and  priests — and 
Shaft  be  the  pontiff  of — ^what  gods  thou  wilt ; 
For  I  observe  that  they  are  ever  just. 
And  own  the  bravest  for  the  most  devout. 

Bel.  Ay,  and  the  most  devout  for  brave — thou 
Seen  me  turn  back  from  battle.         [hast  not 

Arb.  No;  I  own  thee 

As  firm  in  fight  as  Babylonia's  captain. 
As  skilful  in  Chaldea's  worship  :  now, 
Will  it  but  please  thee  to  forgot  the  priest. 
And  be  the  warrior  ? 

Bel.  Why  not  both? 

Arb.  The  better; 
And  yet  it  almost  shames  me,  we  shall  have 
So  little  to  effect.  This  woman's  warfare 
Degrades  the  very  conquerer.  To  have  pluck'd 
A  bold  and  blooav  desppt  from  his  throne. 
And  grappled  wfth  him,  clashing  steel  with 
That  were  heroic  or  to  wra  or  fall;  [steel. 
But  to  upraise  mv  sword  against  this  silkworm. 
And  hear  him  w)iine,  it  may  be 

Bel.  '   Do  not  deem  it: 

He  has  that  in  him  which  may  make  you  strife 

yet;  [hardy. 

And  were  he  all  you  think,  his  guards  are 

And  headed  by  the  cool,  stern  Salemenes. 

Arb.  Theyll  not  resist. 

Bel.  Why  not  ?  they  are  soldiers. 

Arb.  Ttuc, 

And    therefore  need  a  soldier  to  command 

Bel.  That  Salemenes  is.  [them 

Arb.  But  not  their  king. 

Besides,  he  hates  the  effeminate  thmg  that  gov- 
erns. 
For  the  queen's  sake,  his  sister.  Mark  you  not 
He  keeps  aloof  from  aH  the  revels  ? 

Bel.  But 

Not  from  the  council-there  he  is  ever  constant 

Arb.  And  ever  thwarted  :  what  wouM  yo« 
have  more 
To  make  a  rebel  out  of  ?  A  fool  reignii^ 
His  blood  dishonored,  and  himself  alsdaiiittt 
Why>  it  is  hif  revenge  we  work  l^n^ .  .  . 
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Bel.  Could 

He  but  be  brought  to  think  so:  this  I  doubt  of. 
Arb.   What,  if  we  sound  him  ? 
Bel.  Yes — ^if  the  time  served. 

Enter  Balea. 

Bal,  Satraps  I   The  king  commands  your 
The  feast  to-night.  [presence  at 

Bel,  To  hear  is  to  obey. 

In  the  pavilion  ? 

Bal.  No  ;  here  in  the  palace. 

Arb.  How !  in  the  palace  ?  it  was  not  thus 

Bal.  It  is  so  order*a  now,  [ordcr'd. 

Arb.  And  why  ? 

Bal.  I  know  not. 

May  I  retire  ? 

Arb.  Stay.  [way. 

Bel.  [to  Arb.  aside. '\  Hash  L  let  him  eo  his 
\AUemaiely  to  Bal.]  Yes,  Balea,  thank  the 

monarch.,  kiss  the  hem 
Of  his  imperial  robe,  and  say,  his  slaves 
Will  take  the  cmrobs  he  deigns  to  scatter  from 
His  royal  table  at  the  hour — was't  midnight  ? 

Bal,  It  was:  the  ^lace,  the  hall  of  Nimrod. 
Lords, 
I  humble  me  before  yoa,  and  depart 

\Exit  Balea. 

Arb.  I  like  not  this  same  sudden  change  of 
place. 
There  is  some  mjrstery :  wherefore  should  he 
change  it  ?  [a  day  ? 

Bel.  Doth  he  not  change  a  thousand  times 
Sloth  is  of  all  things  the  most  fanciful^-* 
And  moves  more  parasan£^  in  its  intents 
Than  generals  in  their  marches,  when  they  seek 
To  leave  their  loe  at  iault. — Why  dost  thou 
muse? 

Arb.  He  loved  that  gay  pavilion — ^it  was 
ever 
His  summer  dotage. 

Bel.  And  "he  loved  his  queenr- 

And  thrice  a  thousand  harlotry  besides — 
And  he  has  loved  all  things  by  turns,  except 
Wisdom  and.glory. 

Arb.  StiU— I  like  it  not. 

If  he  has  changed — why,  so  must  we  :  the 

attack 
Were  ea^  in  the  isolated  bower^ 
Beset  witn  frowsy  guards  and  drunken  cour- 
But  in  the  K^  of  Nimrod [tiers ; 

Bel,  Is  it  so  ? 

Methought  the  haughty  soldier  learM  to  mount 
A  throne  too  easily — does  it  disappoint  thee 
To  find  there  is  a  slipperier  step  or  two 
Than  what  was  counted  on  ? 

Arb.  When  the  hour  comes 

Thou  shalt  perceive  how  far  I  fear  or  no. 
Thou  hast  seen  my  life  at  stake — and  gaily 

pla/d  for : 


But  here  is  more  upon  the  die — a  kingdom. 

Bel.    I   have  foretold  already — thou  will 
win  it  : 
Then  on  and  prosper. 

Arb.  Now,  were  I  a  soothsayer, 

I  would  have  boded  so  much  to  myself. 
But  be  the  stars  obey'd — I  cannot  quarrel 
With  them  nor  their  interpreter.  Wno's  here  i 

EtUtr  Sal£M£NK5. 

Sal,  Satraps  1 

Bel.  My  prince  I 

Sal.  Well  met^I  sought  ye  both. 

But  elsewhere  than  the  palace. 

Arb.  Wherefore  so? 

Sal.  'Tis  not  the  hour. 

Arb,  The  hour — what  hour  ? 

Sal.  Of  midnight. 

Bel.  Midnight,  my  lord  ? 

Sal.  What  are  you  not  invited  ? 

Bd,  Oh  I  yes — we  had  forgotten. 

Sal.  Is  it  usual 

Thus  to  forget  a  sovereign's  invitation  ? 

Arb.  Why — we  but  now  received  it. 

Sal.  Then  why  here  ? 

Arb.  On  duty. 

Sal.  On  what  duty  ? 

Bel.  On  the  state's. 

We  have  the  privilege  to  approach  the  pres- 
ence, 
But  found  the  monarch  absent. 

Sal.  And  I  too 

Am  upon  duty. 

Arh  May  we  crave  its  purport } 

Sal.    To    arrest    two    traitors.      Guards! 
Within  there  I 

Enter  Guards, 

Sal,  [continuing^.  Satraps, 

Your  swords. 

Bel.  [delivering  his\.   My  lord,  behold  my 
scimitar. 

Arb.  [drawing  Mis  sTUord],  Take  mine. 

Sal,  [adrancin^].  I  will. 

Arb.  Put  in  your  heart  the  blade— 

The  hilt  quits  not  this  hand. 

Sal,  [drawing'\.  How !  dost  thou  brave  me  .-* 
'Tfe  well^-this  saves  a  trial,  and  false  mercy. 
Soldiers,  hew  down  the  rebel ! 

Arb.         ,,  .,  Soldiers!  Ay— 

Altme  you  dare  not. 

^al.  Alone  foolish  slave — 

What  is  there  in  thee  that  a  prince  should 

shrink  from 
Of  open  force  ?  We  dread  thy  treason,  not 
Thy  strength :  thy  tooth  is  naught  without  its 

venom — 
The  serpent's,  not  the  lion's.     Cut  him  down. 
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Bel.  {interposing.}  Arbaces  I  are  you  mad  ? 
Have  I  not  rendered 
Afy  sword  ?  Then  trust  like  me  our  sovereign's 
justice. 
Arb,  No — I  will  sooner  trust  the  stars  thou 
prat'st  of. 
And  this  slight  arm,  and  die  a  king  at  least 
Of  my  own  breath  and  body — so  far  that 
None  else  shall  chain  them, 

Sal,  [to  the  Guards\,  You^hear^/M  andi»/. 
Take  him  not— kill. 

[The    Guards    attack    Arbaces,  who 
defends  himself  valiantfy  and  dex- 
terously till  thiy  toaver, 
Sal,  Is  it  even  so ;  and  must 

I  do  the  hangman's  office  ?  Recreants  f  see 
How  you  should  fell  a  traitor. 

Salemenes  attacks  Arbaces. 

Enter  SardanapaLUS  and  Train. 

Sar,  Hold  your  hands — 

Upon  your  lives,  I  say.   What,  deaf  or  drunk- 
en ?  [fellow, 
My  sword  I  O  fool,  I  wear  no  sword  :  here, 
Give  me  thy  weapon.                    [  To  a  Guard, 
[SardanapaLUS  snatches  a  sword  from 
mte  of  the  soldiers  and  makes  be- 
tween (hi    combatants — they    sepa- 
rate. 
Sar,                                In  my  very  palace  ! 
What  hinders  me  from  cleaving  you  in  twain, 
Audacious  brawlers  ? 
Bel.                            Sire,  your  justice. 
Sal.  Or— 
Your  weakness. 
Sar,  [raising  the  sword."]  How  ? 
Sal.               Strike !  so  the  blow's  repeated 
Upon  yon  traitor — whom  you  spare  a  moment, 
I  trust,  for  torture— I'm  content. 

Sar.  What— him  1 

Who  dares  assail  Arbaces? 
Sal.  II 

Sar,  Indeed  I 

Prince,    you   forget  yonrself.      Upon   what 
warrant } 
Sal,  [showing  the  signet,]    Thine. 
Arb,  [confused,}  The  king's  I 

Sal,  Yes  I  and  let  the  king  confirm  it. 

Sar,  I  parted  not  from  this  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 
Sal.  You  parted  with  it  for  your  safety — I 
Employ'd  it  for  the  best.  Pronounce  in  person. 
Here  I  am  but  your  slave — a  moment  past 
I  was  your  representative. 

Sar.  Then  sheath 

Your  swords. 

[Arbaces  and  Salemenes  return  their 
swords  to  the  scabbards. 


Sal,  Mine's  sheath'd :  I  pray  you  sheath  not 
yours : 
'Tis  the  sole  sceptre  left  you  now  with  safety. 

Sar,  A  heavy  ^ne ;  the  hilt,  too,  hurts  Bay 
hand. 
[To  a  Guard.]  Here,  fellow,  take  thy  weapon 

back.     Well,  sirs. 
What  doth  this  mean  ? 

Bel,  The  prince  must  answer  that 

Sal,   Truth  upon  my  part,   treason    upon 
theirs. 

Sar,    Treason — Arbaces!    treachery    and 
That  were  an  union  I  will  not  believe.  [Belescs 

Bel.  Where  is  the  proof? 

Sal,  I'll  answer  that,  if  once  ? 

The  kinR  demands  your  fellow-traitor's  sword. 

Arb,  [to  Sal].  A  sword  which  hath  been 
drawn  as  oft  as  thine 
Against  his  foes. 

Sal.  And  now  against  his  brother, 

And  in  an  hour  or  so  against  himself,     [no— 

Sar.  That  is  not  possible :  he  dare  not ; 
No— I'll  not  hear  of  such  things. — These  vain 

bickerings 
Are  spawn'd  in  courts  by  base  intrigues,  and 

baser 
Hirelings,  who  live  by  lies  on  good  men's  lives 
You  must  have  been  deceived,  my  brother. 

Sal,  First 

Let  him  deliver  up  his  weapon,  and 
Prodaim  himself  your  subject  by  that  duty. 
And  I  will  answer  all. 

Sar.  Why,  if  I  thought  so— 

But  no,  it  cannot  be  :  the  Mede  Arbaces — 
The  trusty,  roo^h,  true  soldier — the  best  cap 
Of  all  who  discipline  our  nations— No,  (tain 
I'H  not  insult  him  thus,  to  bid  him  render 
The  scimitar  to  me  he  never  yielded 
Unto  our  enemiet.    Chief  keep  your  weapon. 

Sal,  [delivering  back  the  signet].  Monarch, 
take  back  your  signet. 

Sar,  No,  retain  it ; 

But  use  it  with  more  moderation. 

Sal,  Sire 

I  used  it  for  your  honor,  and  restore  it 
Because  I  cannot  keep  it  with  my  own. 
Bestow  it  on  Arbaces. 

Sar,  So  I  should  : 

He  never  ask*d  it. 

Sal,  .  Doubt  not,  he  will  have  it, 

Without  that  hollow  semblance  of  respect 

Bel.  I  know  not  what,  hath  prejudiced  the 
prince  {none 

So  strongly 'gainst  two  subjects,  than  whom 
Have  been  more  zealous  for  AssjTia's  weal. 

Sal.   Peace,  factious  priest,  and  faithless 
soldier !  thou 
Unitest  in  thy  own  person  the  worst  \-ices 
Of  the  most  dangerous  orders  of  mankind. 
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Keep  thy  smooth  words  and  juggling  homilies 
For  those  who  know  thee  not  Thy  fellows'  sin 
U,  at  the  least,  a  bold  one,  and  not  tempered 
By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Chaldea. 

Bel,  Hear  him, 

My  liege — ^the  son  of  Belus  I  he  blasphemes 
The  worship  of  the  land,  which  bows  the  knee 
Before  your  fathers. 

Sar,  Oh  !  for  that  I  pra^  you 

Let  him  have  absolution.    I  dispense  with 
The  worship  of  dead  men ;  feelmg  that  I 
Am  mortal,  and  believing  that  the  race 
From  whence  I  sprung  are — what  I  see  them — 
ashes. 

Bel,  King  1  do  not  deem  so  :  they  are  with 
And [the  stars , 

Sar.  You  shall  join  them  there  ere  they  will 

rise,  [son. 

If  you  preach  further. — Why,  this  is  rank  trca- 

Sal,  My  lord  1 

Sar,  To  school  me  in  the  worship  of 

Assyria's  idols !    Let  him  be  released— 
Give  him  his  sword. 

Sal.  My  lord»  and  king,  and  brother, 

1  pray  you  pause. 

Sar,  Yes,  and  be  sermonized. 

And  dinn'd  and  deafen'd  with  dead  men  and 
And  all  Chaldea's  Starry  mysteries.        [Baal, 

BeL   Monarch!  respect  them. 

Sar.  Oh !  for  that — I  love  them ; 

I  love  to  watch  them  in  the  deep  blue  vault, 
And  to  compare  them  with  niv  Myrrha's  eyes ; 
I  love  to  see  their  rays  redouoled  in 
The  tremulous  silver  of  Euphrates*  wave, 
As  the  li|;ht  iMreeze  of  midnight  crisps  the  broad 
And  rolhng  water,  sighing  through  the  sedges 
Whii^  fringe  his  banks :  but  whether  they  may 

be 
Gods,  as  some  say,  or  the  abodes  of  ^ods, 
As  others  hold,  or  simply  lamps  of  night. 
Worlds,  or  the  lights  of  worlds,  I  kpow  nor 

care  not 
There's  something  sweet  in  my  uncertainty 
I  would  not  change  for  your  Cnaldean  lore  ; 
Besides,  I  know  of  these  all  clay  can  knctw 
Of  aught  above  it,  or  below  it — ^nothing. 
I  sec  their  brilliancy  and  feel  their  beauty— 
When  they  shine  on  my  grave  I  shall  know 
neither. 

BeL  For  neither  sire,  say  better, 

Sar.  I  will  wait. 

If  it  so  please  you,  pontiff,  for  that  knowl- 
edge. 
In  the  meantime  receive  your  sword,  and  know 
That  I  prefer  your  service  militant 
Unto  your  ministry — not  loving  either. 

Sal.  [aside].  His  lusts  have  made  him  mad. 
Then  must  I  ^ave  him, 
Spite  of  hiniself. 

Sar,  Please  you  to  hear  me,  Satraps  ! 


And  chiefly  thou,  my  priest,  because  I  doubt 
thee  [all 

More  than  the  soldier  :  and  would  doubt  thee 
Were  thou  not  half  a  warrior  :  let  us  part 
In  peace — 1*11  not  say  pardon — which  must  be 
Eam'd  by  the  guilty ;  this  IMI  not  pronounce 

Although  upon  this  breath  of  mine  depends 
Your  own  ;  and,  deadlier  for  ye,  on  my  fears. 
But  fear  not — for  that  I  am  soft,  not  fearful — 
And  so  live  on.     Were  I  the  thing  sdme  think 

me  [drop>i 

You  heads  would  now  be  dripping  the  last 
Of  their  attainted  gore  from  the  high  gates 
Of  this  our  palace,  into  the  dry  dust, 
Their  only  portion  of  the  coveted  kingdom 
They  would  be  crown'd  to  reign  o'er — let  that 

pass. 
As  I  have  said,  I  will  not  deem  ye  guilty, 
Nor  doofft  ye  guiltless.     Albeit  better  men 
Than  ye  or  I  stand  ready  to  arraign  you  ; 
And  should  I  leave  your  fate  to  sterner  judges. 
And  proofs  of  all  kinds,  I  might  sacrifice 
Two  men,  who,  whatsoe'er  they  are  now,  were 
Once  honest.     Ye  are  free,  sirs. 

Arb,  Sire,  this  clemency 

Bel.  [interrupting  him].  Is  worthy  of  your- 
self ;  and,  although  mnocent, 

We  thank 

Sar.  Priest!  keep  your  thanksgivings  for 
His  offspring  needs  none.  [Belus  ; 

Bel.  But  being  innocent 

Sar.  Be  silent. — Guilt  is  loud.     If  ye  are 

loyal. 
Ye  are  injured  men,  and  should  be  sad,  not 

gratefuL 
Bel.  So  we  should  be,  were  justice  always 

done 
By  earthly  power  omnipotent  ;  but  innocence 
Must  oft  receive  her  right  as  a  mere  favor. 

Sar.  That's  a  good  sentyce  for  a  homily, 
Though  not  for  this  occasion.  Prithee  keep  it 
To  plead  thy  sovereign's    cause  before  his 

people. 
Bel.  I  trust  there  is  no  cause. 
Sar,  No  cause^  perhaps. 

But  many  causers  : — if  ye  meet  with  such 
In  the  exercise  of  your  inquisitive  function 
On  earth,  or  should  you  read  of  it  in  heaven 
In  some  mysterious  twinkle  of  the  stars, 
Which  are  your  chronicles,  I  pray  you  note, 
That  there  are  worse  things  betwixt  earth  and 

heaven 
Than  him  who  ru]eth  many  and  slays  none ; 
And,  hating  not  himself,  yet  loves  his  fellows 
Enough  to  spare  even  those  who  would  not 

spare  him  [Satraps ! 

Were  they  once  masters— but  that's  doubtful. 
Your  swords  and  persons  are  at  liberty 
To  use  them  as  ye  will-— but  from  this  hour 
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I  have  no  call  for  either.     Salemeucs  I 
Follow  me. 

{Exeunt  Sardanapalus,  Salemenes, 
and  the  Train^  &*r.,  leaving  Arbaces 
and  Beleses. 

Arb.  Beleses!  . 

Bel,  Now,  what  think  you  "* 

Arb.  That  we  are  lost. 

Bel,  That  we  have  won  the  kingdom. 

Arb.    What?    thus     suspected — with    the 
sword  slung  o'er  us 
But  by  a  single  nair,  and  that  still  wavering, 
To  be  blowa  down  by  his  imperious  breath 
Which  spared  us — why,  I  know  not. 

Bel.  Seek  ngt  why ; 

But  let  us  profit  by  the  interval  [same— 

The   hour  is  still   our  own— our  power  the 
The  night  the  same  we  destined.    He  hath 

changed 
Nothing  except  our  ignorance  of  all 
Suspicion  into  such  a  certainty 
As  must  make  madness  of  delay. 

Arb,  And  yet— 

Bel.  What,  doubting  still  ? 

Arb.  He  spared  our  lives,  nay,  more. 

Saved  them  from  Salemenes. 

Bel.  And  how  long 

Will  he  so  spare  ?  till  the  first  drunken  minute. 

Arb.  Or  sober,  rather.  Yet  he  did  it  nobly; 
Oave  royally  what  we  had  forfeited 
Haselv 

Bel.  Say  bravely. 

Arb.  Somewhat  of  both,  perhaps. 

But  it  has  touch*d  me.  and,  whatever  betide, 
I  will  no  further  on. 

Bel.  And  lose  the  world  ! 

Arb.  Lose  anything  except  my  cwn  esteem. 

Bel.  I  blush  that  we  should  owe  our  lives  to 
such 
A  king  of  distaffs ! 

Arb.  But  rio  less  we  owe  them  ! 

And  I  should  ^lush  far  more   to  take   the 
grantor's ! 

Bel.    Thou  may'st    endure    whatever  thou 
Have  written  otherwise  [wilt — the  stars 

Arb.  Though  they  came  down, 

And  marshaird  me  the  way  in  all  their  bright- 
I  would  not  follow.  fness, 

Bel.  This  is  weakness — worse 

Than  a  scared  beldam's  dreaming  of  the  dead. 
And  waking  in  the  dark. — Go  to — go  to. 

Arb.  Methought  he  looked  like  Nimrod  as 
he  spoke. 
Even  as  the  proud  imperial  statue  stancjs 
Looking  the  monarch  of  the  kings  around  it. 
And  swavs,  while  they  bqt  ornament,  the 
temple. 

Bel.  I  told  jou  that  you  had  too  much 
despised  him, 
And  that  there  was  some  royalty  within  him — 


What  then  }  he  is  the  nobler  foe. 

Arb.  Bat  we 

The  meaner. — Would  he  had  not  spared  us  ! 

Bel.  So— 

Wouldst  thou  be  sacrificed  thus  readily  } 

Arb.  No — but  it  had  been  better  to  have  died 
Than  live  ungrateful.  * 

Bel.  Oh,  the  souls  of  some  men  ; 

Thou  wouldst  digest  what  some  call  treason, 
and  [den. 

Fools  treachery — and,  behold,  upon  the  sud- 
Because  for  something  or  for  nothing,  this 
Rash  reveller  steps,  ostentatiously, 
Twixt  thee  and  Salemenes,  thou  art  tum'd 
Into — what  shall  I  say  } — SardanapaJus  ! 
I  know  no  name  more  ignominious. 

Arb.  Bui 

An  hour  ago,  who  dared  to  term  me  such 
Had  held  his  life  but  lightly—  as  it  is, 
I  must  forgive  you,  even  as  he  forgave  us — 
Semiramis  herself  would  not  have  done  it. 

Bel.  No — thie  queen  liked  no  sharers  of  the 
kingdom. 
Not  even  a  husband. 

Arb.  1  must  serve  him  truly 

Bel.  And  humbly  ? 

Arb.  No,  sir,  proudly— being  honest. 

I  shall  be  nearer  thrones  than  you  to  heaven ; 
And  if  not  quite  so  haughty,  yet  more  lofty. 
You  may  do  your  own  dcefnipg — ^you  have 

codes. 
And  mysteries,  and  corollaries  of 
Right  and  wrong,  which  I  lack  for  my  direc- 
tion. 
And    must  pursue  but  what  a  plain  heart 

teaches. 
And  now  you  know  me. 

Bel.  Have  you  finished  ? 

Arb.  Yes— 

I  With  you. 

Bel.        And  would,  perhaps,  betray  as  well 
As  quit  me? 

Arb.        That's  a  sacerdotal  thought. 
And  not  a  soldier's 

Bel,  Be  it  what  you  vt\\\ — 

Truce  with  these  wranglings,  and  but  hear  mc 

Arb.  No- 

There  is  more  peril  in  your  subtle  spirit 
Thaii  in  a  phalanx. 

Bel.  If  it  must  be  so — 

ni  on  alone. 

Arb.  Alone  1 

Bel.  Thrones  hold  bat  one. 

Arb.  But  this  is  fiird. 

Bel.  With  worse  than  TacaiKy— 

A  despised  monarch.    Lookto  it,  Artiacec: 
I  have  still  aided,  cherished,  loved  imduyful 

you ; 
Was  willing  even  to  sferve  you,  in  tbe  MM 
To  serve  and  save  Assyria.    Heavett  MV 
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Sccm'd  to  conseQt,and  all  events  were  friendly 
Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  spirit  shrunk 
Into  a  shallow  softness;  but  now,  rather 
Than  see  my  country  languish,  I  will  be 
Her  savior  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant. 
Or  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  are  one; 
And  if  I  win,  Arbaces  is  my  servant. 

Arb.   Your  servant! 

Beh  Why  not?  better  than  be  slave, 

The /ar^4C?ffW  slave  of  x^  Sardanapalus! 

Enter  Pania. 

Pan,  My  lords,I  bear  an  order  from  the  king. 

Arb.  It  is  obey'd  ere  spoken. 

BeL  Notwithstanding, 

Let's  hear  it. 

Pan,  Forthwith,  on  this  very  night. 
Repair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media. 

Bel,  With  our  troops? 

Pan,  My  order  is  unto  the  satraps  and 
Their  household  train. 

Arb,  But^ 

Bel.  It  must  be  obey'd; 

Say,  we  depart. 

Pan,  My  order  is  to  see  you 

Depart,  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 

Bel,  \aside\  Ay! 

Well,  sir,  we  will  accompany  you  hence. 

Pan,  I  will  retire  to  mi^shal  forth  the  guard 
Of  honor,  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 
Your  leisure,  so  that  the  hour  exceeds  not. 

\^ExU  Pania. 

Bel,  Now  then  obey! 

Arb,  *      Doubtless. 

Bel.  Yes,  to  the  gates 

That  grate  the  palace,  which  is  now  our  pris- 
No  further.  [on — 

Arb,        Thou  hast  harp'd  the  truth  indeed! 
The  realm  itself,  in  all  its  wide  extension. 
Yawns  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  and  me. 

Bel,  Graves! 

Arb.  If  I  thought  so,  this  good  sword  should 
One  more  than  mine.  [dig 

Bel,  It  shall  have  work  enough. 

Let  me  hope  better  than  thou  augurest; 
At  present,  let  us  hence  as  best  we  may. 
Thou  dost  agree  with  me  in  understanding 
This  order  as  a  sentence. 

Arb,                             Why,  what  other 
Interpretation  should  it  bear?  it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarchs — 
Pardon  and  poison — favors  and  a  sword — 
A  distant  voyage,  and  an  eternal  sleep. 
How  many  satraps  in  his  father's  time — 
For  he  I  own  is,  or  at  least  wax,  bloodless 

Bel,  But  will  not,  can  not  be  so  now. 


Arb,  I  doubt  it. 

How  many  satraps  have  I  seen  set  out 
In  his  sire's  day  for  mighty  vice-royalties. 
Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path!  I  know  not 
But  they  all  sicken'd  by  the  way,  it  was    [how. 
So  long  and  heavy. 

Bel,  Let  us  but  r^ain 

The  free  air  of  the  city,  and  we'll  shorten 
The  journey. 

Arb,  'Twill  be  shorten'd  at  the  gates, 

It  may  be. 

Bel,  No;  they  hardly  will  risk  that. 

They  mean  us  to  die  privately,  but  not 
Within  the  palace  or  the  city  walls. 
Where  we  are  known,  and  may  have  partisans : 
If  they  had  meant  to  slay  us  here,  we  were 
No  longer  with  the- living.     Let  us  hence. 

Arb,  If  I  but  thought  he  did  not  mean  my 
life [ism  alarm'd 

Bel,  Fool!  hence — what  else  should  despot- 
Mean?  Let  us  but  rejoin  our  troops,  and  marchl 

Arb,  Towards  our  provinces? 

BeL  No;  towards  your  kingdom. 

There's  time,  there's  heart,  and  hope,  and 

power,  and  means. 
Which  their  half  measures  leave  us  in  full 
Away!  [scope. — 

Arb,  And  I  even  yet  repenting  must 
Relapse  to  guilt! 

BeL  Self-defence  is  a  virtue. 

Sole  bulwark  of  all  right.     Away,  I  say! 
Let's  leave  this  place,  the  air  grows  thick  and 
choking,  [hence  I 

And  the  walls  have  a  scent  of  night-shade — 
Let  us  not  leave  them  time  for  further  counsel. 
Our  quick  departure  proves  our  civic  zeal; 
Our  quick  departure  hinders  our  good  escort, 
The  worthy  Pania,  from  anticipating 
The  orders  of  some  parasangs  from  hence: 

Nay,  there's  no  other  choice,  but hence,  I 

say. 
\Exit  with  Arbaces,  who  follows  reluctantly. 

Enter  Sardanapalus  and  Salemenes. 

Sar,  Well,  all  is  remedied,  and  without 
bloodshed, 
That  worst  of  mockeries  of  a  remedy; 
We  are  now  secure  by  these  men's  exile. 

SaL  Yes, 

As  he  who  treads  on  flowers  is  from  the  adder 
Twined  round  their  roots. 

Sar.  Why,  what  wouldst  have  me  do? 

Sal,  Undo  what  you  have  done. 

Sar,  Revoke  my  pardon? 

SaL  Replace  the  crown  now  tottering  on  your 

Sar,  That  were  tyrannical.  [temples. 

Jlgiti^  by  VJitTO^: 
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Sar.  "We  are  so. 

"What  danger  can  they  work  upon  the  frontier? 

Sal,  They  are  not  there  yet — never  should 
Were  I  well  listenM  to.  [they  be  so, 

Sar,  Nay,  I  have  listened 

Impartially  to  thee — why  not  to  them? 

Sai.  You  may  know  that  hereafter;  as  it  is, 
I  take  my  leave  to  order  forth  the  guard. 

Sar.  And  you  will  join  us  at  the  banquet? 

Sal,  Sire, 

Dispense  with  me — I  am  no  wassailer: 
Command  me  in  all  service  save  the  Bacchant's. 

Sar,  Nay,  but  *tis  fit  to  revel  now  and  then. 

Sal,  And  fit  that  some  should  watch  for  those 
who  revel 
Too  oft.     Am  I  permitted  to  depart? 

Sar,  Yes Stay  a  moment,  my  good  Sale- 
men  es. 
My  brother,  my  best  subject,  better  prince 
.Tl|an  I  am  king.     You  should  have  been  the 

monarch. 
And  I — I  know  not  what,  and  care  not;  but 
Think  not  I  am  insensible  to  all 
Thine  honest  wisdom,  and  thy  rough  yet  kind. 
Though  oft  reproving,  sufferance  of  my  follies. 
If  I  have  spared  these  men  against  thy  counsel, 
That  is,  their  lives — it  is  not  that  I  doubt 
The  advice  was  sound;  but  let  them  live:  we 

will  not 
Cavil  about  their  lives — so  let  them  mend  them. 
Their  banishment   will  leave  me  still  sound 
Which  their  death  had  not  left  me.         [sleep, 

Sal,  Thus  you  run 

The  risk  to  sleep  forever,  to  save  traitors — 
A  moment's  pang  now  changed  for  years  of 
Still  let  them  be  made  quiet.  [crime. 

Sar.  Tempt  me  not; 

My  word  is  past. 

Sal.  But  it  may  be  recalPd. 

Sar.  *Tis  royal. 

Sal,  And  should  therefore  be  decisive. 

This  half  indulgence  of  an  exile  serves 
But  to  provoke — a  pardon  should  be  full 
Or  it  is  none. 

Sar.  And  who  persuaded  me 

After  I  had  repcal'd  them,  or  at  least 
Only  dismissed  them  from  our  presence,  who 
Urged  me  to  send  them  to  their  s&trapies? 

Sal,  True;  that  I  had  forgotten;  that   is, 
sire, 

|f  they  e'er  reach'd  their  satrapies — why,  then. 
Reprove  me  more  for  my  advice. 

Sar^  And  if 

They  do  not  reach  them — look  to  it ! — in  safety, 
•  In  safety,  mark  me — and  security — 
Look  to  thine  own. 

•K«/-  Permit  me  to  depart ; 


Their  safety  shall  be  cared  for. 

Sar,  Get  thee  hence,  then; 

And,  prithee,  think  more  gently  of  thy  brother. 

Sal.  Sire,  I  shall  ever  duly  serve  my  sover- 
eign. [Exii  Salem  ENKS. 

Sar,  {solu5\.  That  man  is  of  a  temper  too 
severe; 
Hard,  but  as  lofty  as  the  rock,  and  free 
From  all  the  taints  of  common  earth — ^while  I 
Am  softer  clay,  impregnated  with  flowers : 
But  as  our  moiild  is,  must  the  produce  be. 
If  I  have  err'd  this  time,  tis  on  the  side 
Where  error  sits  most  lightly  on  that  sense, 
I  know  not  what  to  call  it;  but  it  reckons 
With  me  ofttimes  for  pain,  and  sometimes 

pleasure; 

A  spirit  which  seems  placed  about  my  heart 
To  count  its  throbs,  not  quicken  them,  and  ask 
Questions  which  mortal  never  dared  to  ask  me, 
Nor  Baal,  though  an  oracular  deity — 
Albeit  his  marble  face  majestical 
Frowns  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  dim 
His  brows  to  changed  expression,  till  at  times 
I  think  the  statue  looks  in  act  to  speak. 
Away  with   these  vain  thoughts,   I  will  be 
And  here  comes  Joy's  true  herald,    [joyous — 

Enter  Myrrha. 

Myr,  King!  the  sky 

Is  overcast,  and  musters  muttering  thunder. 
In  clouds  that  seem  approaching  fast,  and  show 
In  forked  flashes  a  commanding  tempest. 
Will  you  then  quit  the  palace? 

Sar,  Tempest,  sa/st  thou? 

Myr.  Ay,  my  good  lord.' 

Sar.  For  my  own  psurt,  I  should  be 

Not  ill  content  to  vary  the  smooUi  scene. 
And  watch  the  warring  elements;  but  this 
Would  little  suit  the  silken  garments  and 
Smooth   faces  of  our  festive  friends.     Say, 

Myrrha, 
Art  thou  of  those  who  dread  the  roar  of  clouds? 

Myr,  In  my  own  country  we  respect  their 
As  augtuies  of  Jove.  [voices 

S^r,  Jove! — ay,  your  Bai|l^ 

Ours  also  has  a  property  in  thunder. 
And  ev^  and  anon  some  falling  boH 
Proves  his  divinity, — and  yet  sometimes 
Strikes  his  own  altars. 

Myr.  That  were  a  dread  omen. 

Sar.  Yes— for  the  priests.     Well,  we  will 
not  go  forth 
Beyond  Uie  palace  walls  to-night,  but  make 
Our  feast  within. 

Myr.  Now,  Jove  be  praised!  thatke 

Hath  heard  the  prayer  thou  wouldst  not  kear* 

'^*'^so<i»,g.,^^,,y  Google 
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Are  kinder  to  thee  than  thou  to  thyself, 
And  flftsh  this  storm  between  thee  and  thy  foes, 
To  shield  thee  from  them. 

Sar.  Child,  if  there  be  peril, 

Methinks  it  is  the  same  within  these  walls 
As  on  the  river's  brink. 

^r.  Not  so;  these  walls 

Are  high  and  strong  and  guarded.  Treason  has 
To  penetrate*  through  many  a  winding  way. 
And  massy  portal;  but  in  the  pavilion 
There  is  no  bulwark. 

Sar,  No,  nor  in  the  palace. 

Nor  in  the  fortress,  nor  upon  the  top 
Of  cloud -fenced  Caucasus,  where  the  eagle 

sits 
Nested  in  pathless  clefts,  if  treachery  be : 
Even  as  the  arrow  finds  the  airy  king, 
The  steel  will  reach  the  earthly.    But  be  calm; 
The  men,  or  innocent  or  guilty,  are 
Banished,  and  far  upon  their  way. 

Myr.  They  live,  then? 

Sar,  So  sang^nary?     Thou! 
Myr,  I  would  not  shrink 

From  just  infliction  of  due  punishment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life;  were*t  otherwise, 
I  should  not  merit  mine.     Besides,  you  heard 
The  princely  Salemenes. 

Sar,  This  is  strange; 

The  gentle  and  the  austere  are  both  against  me. 
And  urge  me  to  revenge. 

Myr,  Tis  a  Greek  virtue. 

Sar,  But  not  a  kingly  one^ — I'll  noneon't;or 
If  ever  I  indulge  in't,  it  shall  be 
With  kings — my  equals. 

Afyr,  These  men  sought  to  be  so. 

Sar,  Myrrha,this  is  too  feminine,and  springs 

From  fear 

Myr.  For  you. 

Sar,  No  matter,  still  'tis  fear. 

I  have  observed  your  sex,  once  roused  to  wrath. 
Are  timidly  vindictive  to  a  pitch 
Of  perseverance,  which  I  would  not  copy. 
I  thought  you  were  exempt  from  this,  as  from 
The  childish  helplessness  of  Asian  women. 

Myr,  My  lord,  I  am  no  boaster  of  my  love. 
Nor  of   my  attributes;  I  have  shared  your 

splendor. 
And  will  partake  your  fortunes.     You  may  live 
To  find  one  slave  more  true  than  subject  myr- 
But  this  the  gods  avert!  I  am  content   [iads: 
To  be  beloved  on  trust  for  what  I  feel. 
Rather  than  prove  it  to  you  in  your  griefs, 
Which  might  not  yield  to  any  cares  of  mine. 
Sar,  Grief  cannot  come  where  perfect  love 
exists. 
Except  to  heighten  it,  and  vanish  from 
That  which  it  could  not  scare  away.  Let's  in — 


The  hour  approaches,  and  we  must  prepare 
To  meet  the  invited  guests  who  grace  our  feast. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  III. 
Scene  I. —  The  hall  of  the  Palace  illuminated 

— Sard  AN  AP  ALUS  and  his  Guests  at  Table. 

— A  storm  without y  and  Thunder  occasion- 
ally heard  during  the  Banquet. 

Sar,  Fill  full;  why,  this  is  as  it  should  be; 
here 
Is  my  true  realm,  amidst  bright  eyes  and  faces 
Happy  as  fair.     Here  sorrow  cannot  reach. 

Zam,  Nor  elsewhere  —  where  the  king  is, 
pleasure  sparkles.  [huntings, 

Sar.  Is  not  this  better  now  than  Nimrod's 
Or  my  wild  grandam's  chase  in  search  of  king- 
She  could  not  keep  when  conquer'd?     [doms 

Alt,  Mighty  though 

They  were,  as  all  thy  royal  line  have  been. 
Yet  none   of  these   who  went   before  have 
The  acm^  of  Sardanapalus,  w^o  [reach'd 

Has  placed  his  joy  in  peace — the  sole  true 
glory.  [glory 

5tfr.  And  pleasure,  good  Altada,  to  which 
Is  but  the  path.     What  is  it  that  we  seek? 
Enjoyment  I  We  have  cut  the  way  short  to  it. 
And  not  gone  tracking  it  through  human  ashes. 
Making  a  grave  with  every  footstep. 

Zam,  No; 

.\11  hearts  are  happy,  and  all  voices  bless 
The  king  of  peace,who  holds  a  world  in  jubilee. 

Sar,  Art  sure  of  that?  I  have  heard  other- 
Some  say  that  there  be  traitors.  [wise; 

Z<im,  Traitors  they 

Who  dare  to  say  so! — 'Tis  impossible. 
What  cause? 

Sar,  What  cause  ?  true, — fill  the  goblet  up ; 
We  will  not  think  of  them :  there  are  none  such. 
Or  if  there  be,  they  are  gone. 

Alt,  Guests,  to  my  pledge! 

Down  on  your  knees,  and  drink  a  measure  to 
The  safety  of  the  king — the  monarch,  say  I  ? 
The  god  Sardanai>alus ! 

[Zames  and  the  Guests  kneel  and  exclaim — 
Mightier  than 
His  father  Baal,  the  god  Sardanapalus! 

[//  thunders  as  they  kneel ;  some  start  up 
in  confusion, 

Zam,  Why  do  you  rise,  my  friends!  in  that 
His  father  gods  consented.  [strong  peal 

Myr,  Menaced,  rather. 

King,  wilt  thou  hear  this  mad  impiety? 

Sar,  Impiety  I — nay,  if  the  sires  who  reign 'd 
Before  me  can  be  gods,  I'll  not  disgrace 
Their  lineage.     But  arise,  my  pious  friends; 
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Hoard  your  devotion  for  the  thunderer  there : 
I  seek  but  to  be  loved,  not  worshipped. 

Alt,  Both— 

Both  you  must  «ver  be  by  all  true  subjects. 

Sar.  Methinks  the  thunders  still  increase;  it 
An  awful  night.  [b 

Myr.  Oh  yes,  for  those  who  have 

No  palace  to  protect  their  worshippers. 

Sar,  That's  true,  my  Myrrha;  and  could  I 
convert 
My  realm  to  one  wide  shelter  for  the  wretched, 
I'd  do  it. 

Myr,  Thou*rt  no  god,  then,  not  to  be 
Able  to  work  a  \vill  so  good  and  general, 
As  thy  wish  would  imply. 

Sar,  And  your  gods,  then. 

Who  can,  and  do  not? 

Myr,  Do  not  speak  of  that. 

Lest  we  provoke  them. 

Sar,  True,  they  love  not  censure 

Better  than  mortals.     Friends,  a  thought  has 

struck  me: 
Were  there  no  temples,  would  there,  think  ye. 
Air  worshippers?  that  is,  when  it  is  angry,  [be 
And  pelting  as  even  now. 

Myr,  The  Persian  prays 

Upon  his  mountain. 

Sar,  Yes,  when  the  sun  shines. 

Myr,  And  I  would  ask  if  this  your  palace 

were 

Unroofd  and  desolate,  how  many  flatterers 

Would  lick  the  dust  in  which  the  king  lay  low? 

AU,  The  fair  Ionian  is  too  sarcastic 
Upon  a  nation  whom  she  knows  not  well; 
The   Assyrians  know  no  pleasure  but  their 
And  homage  is  their  pride.  [king's, 

Sar,  Nay,  pardon,  guests. 

The  fair  Greek's  readiness  of  speech. 

AU,  Pardon!  sire: 

We  honor  her  of  all  things  next  to  thee. 
Hark!  what  was  that? 

2Lam,  That!  nothing  but  the  jar 

Of  distant  ]>ortals  shaken  by  the  wind,  [again 

AU,   It  sounded  like  the  clash  oN— hark 

Zam,  The  big  rain  pattering  on  the  roof. 

Sar,  No  more. 

Myrrha,  my  love,  hast  thou  thy  shell  in  order? 
Sing  me  a  song  of  Sappho — ^her,  thou  know'st. 
Who  in  thy  country  threw 

EnUr  Pania  wUh  his  sword  and  garments 
bloody  and  disordered.  The  guests  rise  in 
confusion. 

Pan,  [to  the  Guards],  Look  to  the  portals; 
And  with  your  best  speed  to  the  walls  without, 
Your  armsl  To  arms!  The  king's  in  danger. 
Excuse  this  haste,— 'tis  faith.  Monarch, 


Speak  on. 


It  is 


Sar, 

Pom, 
As  Salemenes  feared;  the  faithless  s 

Sar.  You  are  wounded — give  some  wine. 
Take  breath,  good  Pania.  [worn 

Patn,  Tis  nothing — a  mere  flesh  wound.  I  am 
More  with  my  speed  to  warn  my  sovereign. 
Than  hurt  in  his  defence. 

Myr,  Well,  sir,  the  rebels? 

Pan,  Soon  as  Arbaces  and  Beleses  reach'd 
Their  stations  in  the  city,  they  refused 
To  march;  and  on  my  attempt  to  use  the  power 
Which  I  was  delegated  with,  they  call'd 
Upon  their  troops,  who  rose  in  fierce  defiance. 

Myr,  AU? 

Pan,  Too  many. 

Sar,  Spare  not  of  thy  free  speech. 

To  spare  mine  ears  the  truth. 

Pan,  My  own  flight  guard 

Were  faithful,  and  what's  left  of  it  is  stiU  so. 

JIfyr,  And  are  these  all  the  force  still  faithful? 

Pan.  No- 

The  Bactrians,  now  led  on  by  Salemenes, 
Who  even  then  was  on  his  way,  still  urged 
By  strong  suspicion  of  the  Median  chiefis. 
Are  numerous,  and  make  strong  head  against 
The  rebels,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  and  forming 
An  orb  around  the  palace,  where  they  mean 
To  centre  all  their  force,  and  save  the  king. 
(/fe  hesUaies,)  I  am  charged  to 

Myr,  Tis  no  time  for  hesitation. 

Pan,  Prince  Salemenes  doth  implore  the 
king 
To  arm  himself,  although  but  for  a  moment. 
And  show  himself  unto  the  soldiers:  his 
Sole  presence  in  this  instance  might  do  more 
Than  hosts  can  do  in  his  behalf. 

Sar,  What,  ho! 

My  armor,  there. 

Afyr,  And  wilt  thou? 

Sar.  Will  I  not? 

Ho,  there! — but  seek  not  for  the  buokler:  'tis 
Too  heavy: — a  light  cuirass  and  my  sword. 
Where  are  the  rebels? 

Pan,  Scarce  a  furlong's  length 

From   the  outward  wall  the  fiercest  conffict 
rages. 

5ar.Then  I  may  charge  on  horseback.  Sfero, 
ho! 
Order  my  horse  out. — ^There  is  space  enol^ 
Even  in  our  courts,  and  by  the  outer  gate. 
To  marshal  half  the  horsemen  of  Arabia. 

[Exit  SFNiO,/cr  the  armtr. 

Myr,  How  I  do  love  thee! 

Sar,  I  ne'er  doubted  it 

Myr.  But  now  I  know  thee,    [spear  too. — 

Sar,  [  To  his  Attendant].     Bring  dowa  my 
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Where's  Salemenes? 

Pan.  Where  a  soldier  should  be, 

In  thethiok  of  the  fight. 

Sar,  Then  hasten  to  him Is 

The  path  still  open,  and  communication 
Left  'twixt  the  palace  and  the  phalanx? 

Pan.  Twas 

When  I  late  left  him,  and  I  have  no  fear: 
Our  troops  were  steady ,and  the  phalanx  form'd. 

Sar^  Tell  him  to  spare  his  person  for  the 
present. 
And  that  I  will  not  spare  my  own — and  say, 
I  come. 

Pan.  There's  ▼ictory  in  the  very  word. 
[Exit  Pania. 

Sar,  Altada — Zames— forth  and  arm  ye! 
Is  all  in  readiness  in  the  armory,  [There 

See  that  the  women  are  bestow'd  in  safety 
In  the  remote  apartments:  let  a  guard 
Be  set  before  them,  with  strict  charge  to  quit 
The  post  but  with  their  lives— command  it, 
Altada,  arm  yourself,  and  return  here ;  [2^ames. 
Your  post  is  near  our  person. 

[ExmniZAUES,  Altada,  and  all  save 
Myuiha. 
Enter  SvfLtiO  and  others, wUh  the  Kin f s  arms , 

Sfe.  King!  your  armor. 

Sar,  [Arming  himself  "l.  Give  me  the  cui- 
rass— so:  my  baldric;  now 
My  sword:  I  had  forgot  the  helm,  where  is  it? 
That's  well — no,  'tis  too  heavy !  you  mistake, 

too — 
It  was  not  this  I  meant,  but  that  which  bears 
A  diadem  around  it. 

Sfe,  Sire,  I  deem'd 

That  too  conspicuous  from  the  precious  stones 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath — and  trust 
This  is  of  better  metal,  though  less  rich,     [me, 

Sar.  You  deem'd!  Are  you  too  tum'd  a 
rebel?  Fellow! 
Your  part  is  to  obey;  return,  and — no^ 
It  is  too  late — I  will  go  forth  without  it. 

Sfe,  At  least,  wear  this. 

Sar.  Wear  Caucasus !  why,  'tis 

A  mountain  on  my  temples. 

Sfe.  Sire,  the  meanest 

Soldier  goes  not  forth  thus  exposed  to  battle. 
All  men  will  recognize  you — for  the  storm 
Has  ceased,  and  the  moon  breaks  forth  in  her 
brightness. 

Sar,  I  go  forth  to  be  recognized,  and  thus 
Shall  be  so  sooner.  Now — my  spear !  I'm  arm'd. 
[In  going  stops  short,  and  turns  to  Sfero. 
Sfero — I  had  forgotten — bring  the  mirror.* 

*  "  Such  the  mirror  Otho  hekl. 

In  the  Uyriaa  field."— ArJouxNAL. 


Sfe.  The  mirror,  sire? 

Sar.  Yes,  sir,  of  polish'd  brass. 

Brought  from    the  spoils  of  India — but  be 

speedy.  [Exit  Sfero. 

Sar.  Myrrha,  retire  unto  a  place  of  safety. 
Why  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  damsels? 

Myr.  Because  my  place  is  here. 

Sar.  And  when  I  am  gone 

Afyr,  I  follow. 

Sar.  You!  to  battle? 

Myr.  If  it  were  so, 

TWere  not  the  first  Greek  girl  had  trod  the 
I  will  await  here  your  return,  [path. 

Sar.  The  place 

Is  spacious,  and  the  first  to  be  sought  out, 
If  they  prevail;  and,  if  it  be  so. 

And  I  return  not 

.  Myr,  Still  we  meet  again. 

Sar.  How? 

Myr,  In  the  spot  where  all  must  meet  at 
In  Hades!  if  there  be,  as  I  believe,  [last — 
A  shore  beyond  the  Styx;  and  if  there  be  not, 
In  ashes. 

Sar.  Darest  thou  so  much? 

Afyr.  I  dare  all  things 

Except  survive  what  I  have  loved,  to  be 
A  rebel's  booty:  forth,  and  do  your  bravest. 

Re-enter  Sfero  with  the  mirror. 

Sar,  [Looking  at  himself.^  This  cuirass  fits 
me  well,  the  baldric  better. 
And  the  helm  not  at  all.     Methinks  I  seem 

[Flings  away  the  helmet  after  trying  it  again. 
Passing  well  in  these  toys;  and  now  to  prove 
Altada!  Where's  Altada?  [them. 

Sfe.  Waiting,  sire. 

Without:  he  has  your  shield  in  readiness. 

Sar,  True;  I  forgot  he  is  my  shield-bearer 
By  right  of  blood,  derived  from  age  to  age. 
Myrrha,  embrace  me;  yet  once  more — once 

more- 
Love  me,  whatever  betide.     My  chiefest  glory 
Shall  be  to  make-  me  worthier  of  your  love. 
Myr.  Go  forth,  and  conquer! 

[Exeunt  Sardanapalus  and  Sfero. 
Now,  I  am  alone. 
All  ar^  gone  forth,  and  of  that  all  how  few 
Perhaps  return.     Let  him  but  vanquish,  and 
Me  perish!  If  he  vanquish  not,  I  perish; 
For  I  will  not  outlive  him.     He  has  wound 
About  my  heart,  I  know  not  how  nor  why. 
Not  for  that  he  is  king;  for  now  his  kingdom 
Rocks  underneath  his  throne,  and  the  earth 

yawns 
To  yield  him  no  more  of  it  than  a  grave; 
And  yet  I  love  him  more.     Uh,  mighty  Jove! 
Forgive  this  monstrous  love  fur  a  barbarian, 
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Who  knows  not  of  Olympus!  yes,  I  love  him 
Now,  now,  far  more  than Hark — to  the 

war  shock! 
Methinks  it  nears  me.     If  it  should  be  so, 

\Shi  draws  forth  a  small  vial. 
This  cunning  Colchian  poisoh,which  my  father 
Learnt  to  compound  on  Euxine  shores,  and 

taught  me 

How  to  preserve,  shall  free  me !  It  had  freed  me 
Long  ere  this  hour,  but  that  I  loved,  until 
I  half  forgot  I  was  a  slave : — where  all 
Are  slaves  save  one,  and  proud  of  servitude. 
So  they  are  served  in  turn  by  something  lower 
In  the  degree  of  bondage,  we  forget 
That  shackles  worn  like  ornaments  no  less 
Are  chains.     Again  that  shout!  and  now  the 
Of  arms — and  now — and  now —  [clash 

Enter  Altada. 

Alt,  Ho,  Sfero,  ho! 

Myr.  He  is  not  here;  what  wouldst  thou 
Goes  on  the  conflict?  [with  him?  How 

Alt^  Dubiously  and  fiercely, 

Myr,  And  the  king? 

AU»  Like  a  king.     I  must  find  Sfero, 

And  bring  him  a  new  spear  and  his  own  hel 

met. 
He  fights  till  now  bare-headed,  and  by  far 
Too  much  exposed.  The  soldiers  knew  his  face. 
And  the  foe  too;  and  in  the  moon's  broad  light. 
His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 
Make  him  a  mark  too  royal.     Every  arrow 
Is  pointed  at  the  fair  hair  and  fair  features. 
And  the  broad  fillet  which  crowns  both. 

Myr,  Ye  gods, 

"Who  fulminate  o'er  my  fathers'  land,  protect 
Were  you  sent  by  the  king?  [him ! 

Alt^  By  Salemenes, 

Who  sent  me  privily  upon  this  charge,  [eign. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  the  careless  sover< 
The  king!  the  king  fights  as  he  revels!  ho! 
What,  Sfero!  I  will  seek  the  armory. 
He  must  be  there.  \Exit  Altada, 

Myr,  Tis  no  dishonor — no — 

Tis  no  dishonor  to  have  loved  this  man. 
I  almost  wish  now,  what  I  never  wishM 
Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.   If  Alcides 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  Lf  dian  Omphale's 
She-garb,  and  wielding  her  vile  Jistan;  surely 
He,  who  springs  up  a  Hercules  at  once. 
Nursed  in  effeminate  arts  from  youth  to  man- 
hood. 
And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle. 
As  though  it  were  a  bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a  Greek  girl  should  be  his  paramour. 
And  a  Greek  bard  his  minstrel,  a  Greek  tomb 
His  monument.     How  goes  the  strife,  sir? 


Enter  an  Officer. 

Officer.  Lost, 

Lost  almost  past  recovery*    Zanies!    Where 
Is  Zames? 

Myr,      Posted  with  the  guard  appointed 
To  watch  before  the  apartment  of  the  women. 
\Exit  Officer. 

Myr,  \solei\.  He's  gone;  and  told  no  more 
than  that  all's  lost!  [words. 

What  need  have  I  to  know  more?     In  those 
Those  little  words,  a  kingdom  and  a  king, 
A  line  of  thirteen  ages,  and  the  lives 
Of  thousands,  and  the  fortune  of  all  left 
With  life,are  merged ;  and  I, too, with  the  great. 
Like  a  small  bubble  breaking  with  the  wave 
Which  bore  it,  shall  be  nothing.  At  die  least. 
My  fate  is  in  my  keeping :  no  proud  victor 
Shall  count  me  with  hit  spoils. 

Enter  Pania. 

Pan,  Away  with  me, 

Myrrha,  without  delay;  we  must  not  lose 
A  moment — all  that's  left  us  90W. 

Myr,  The  king? 

Pan.  Sent  me  here  to  conduct  you  hence. 
The  river,  by  a  secret  passage.  [beyond 

Myr,  Then 

He  lives 

Pan.      And  charged  me  to  secure  your  life, 
And  beg  you  to  live  on  for  his  sake,  till 
He  can  rejoin  you. 

Myr,  Will  he  then  give  way? 

Pan,  Not  till  the  last     Still,  still  he  does 
whate'er 
Despair  can  do;  and  step  by  step  disputes 
The  very  palace. 

Myr.  They  are  here,  then : — ay. 

Their  shouts  come  ringing  through  the  ancient 
Never  profaned  by  rebel  echoes  till       [balls. 
This  fatal  night.     Farewell,  Assyria's  line! 
Farewell  to  all  of  Nimrod!     Even  the  name 
Is  now  no  more. 

Pan,  K'^^i.y  with  me — away  I 

Myr,    No:  I'll  die  here! — Away,  and  tell 
I  loved  him  to  the  last.  [your  king 

Enter  Sardanapalus  a$td  Salemenes  ivitk 
Soldiers,  P  ANI A  quits  M  YRRH  A,  and  ranges 
himself  with  them. 

Sar.  Since  it  is  thus. 

We'll  die  where  we  were  born — ^in  our  own 
halls.  [patch'd 

Serry  your  ranks — stand  firm.     I  have  des- 
A  trusty  satrap  for  the  guard  of  Zames, 
All  fresh  and  faithful;  they'll  be  here  anon. 
All  is  not  over. — Pania,  look  to  Myrrha. 

[Pania  turns  towards  Myrrhs 
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Sal.  We  have  breathing  time;  yet  once  more 
One  for  Assyria!  [charge,  my  friends— 

Sar.  Rather  say  for  Bactria! 

My  faithful  Bactrians,  I  will  henceforth  be 
King  of  your  nation,  and  we'll  hold  together 
This  realm  as  province. 

Sal,  Hark!  they  come — they  come. 

Enter  Beleses  a»^ARBACES  wilh  the  Rebels 

Arb,  Set  on,  we  have  them   in    the  toil 
Charge!  charge  1  [us — On! 

Bel.  On !  on ! — Heaven  fights  for  us,and  with 
[They  charge  the  King  and  Salem enes 
with  their  troops ^  who  defend  themselves 
till  the  arrival  of  Zames  wilh  the  GUARD 
before  mentioned.     The  Rebels  are  then 
driven  offy  and  pursued  by  Salemenes, 
&*f.    As  the  King  is  going  to  join  the  pur 
suit,  Beleses  crosses  him. 
Bel.  Ho!  tyrant — I  will  end  this  war. 
Sar.  Even  so, 

My  warlike  priest,  and  precious  prophet,  and 
Grateful  and  trusty  subject:  yield,  I  pray  thee. 
I  would  reserve  thee  for  a  fitter  doom," 
Rather  than  dip  my  hands  in  holy  blood. 
Bel.  Thine  hour  is  come. 
Sar.  No,  thine — I've  lately  read. 

Though  but  a  young  astrologer,  the  stars; 
And  ranging  round  the  zodiac,  found  thy  fate 
In  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion,  which  proclaims 
That  thou  wilt  now  be  crushed. 

Bel.  But  not  by  thee. 

[  They  fight;  Beleses  is  wounded  and  dis- 
armed, 
Sar.  [reusing  his  sword  to  despatch  him,  ex 
claims'^ — 
Now  call  upon  thy  planets,  will  they  shoot 
From  the  sky  to  preserve  their  seer  and  credit? 
[^/ar/y^REBELS  enter  and  rescue  Beleses. 
They  assail  the  KlSGyWho,  in  turn^  is  res- 
cued by  a  party  of  his  soldiers ^  who  drive 
the  Rebels  off. 
The  villain  was  a  prophet  after  all. 
Upon  them — ho!  there — victory  is  ours. 

[Exit  in  pursuit. 
Myr.  \to  Pan.].  Pursue!  Why  stand'st  thou 
here,  and  leav*st  the  ranks  ?  [thee. 

Pan.  The  king's  command  was  not  to  quit 
Myr.  Mel 

Think  not  of  me — a  single  soldier's  arm 
Must  not  be  wanting  now.     I  ask  no  guard, 
I  need  no  guard :  what,  with  a  world  at  stake, 
Keep  watch  upon  a  woman?  Hence,  I  say, 
Or  thou  art  shamed!  Nay,  then,  /will  go  forth, 
A  feeble  female,  'midst  their  desperate  strife, 
And  bid  thee  guard  me  there  —  where  thou 
shouldst  shield 


Thy  sovereign.  {.^-^^l  Myrhha. 

Pan.  Yet  stay,  damsel!  She  is  gone. 

If  aught  of  ill  betide  her,  better  I 
Had  lost  my  life.     Sardanapalus  holds  her 
Far  dearer  than  his  kingdojn,  yet  he  fights 
fror  that  too;  and  can  I  do  less  than  he. 
Who  never  flash'd  a  scimitar  till  now? 
Myrrha,  return,  and  I  obey  you,  though 
In  disobedience  to  the  monarch.  [Exit  Pania. 

Enter  Altada  andST'EHO  by  an  opposite  door. 

Alt.  Myrrha! 

What,  gone?  yet  she  was  here  when  the  fight 
raged,  [them? 

And  Pania  also.     Can   aught    have  befallen 

Sfe.  I  saw  both  safe,  when  late  the  rebels 
They  probably  are  but  retired  to  make  [fled; 
Their  way  back  to  the  harem. 

Alt.  If  the  king 

Prove  victor,  as  it  seems  even  now  he  must, 
And  miss  his  own  Ionian,  we  are  doom'd 
To  worse  than  captive  rebels. 

Sfe.  Let  us  trace  them; 

She  cannot  be  fled  far;  and,  found,  she  makes 
A  richer  prize  to  our  soft  sovereign 
Than  his  recover'd  kingdom. 

Alt.  Baal  himself 

Ne'er  fought  more  fiercely  to  win  empire  than 
His  silken  son  to  save  it:  he  defies 
All  augury  of  foes  or  friends;  and  like 
The  close  and  sultry  summer's  day, which  bodes 
A  twilight  tempest,bursts  forth  in  such  thunder 
As  sweeps  the  air  and  deluges  the  earth. 
The  man's  inscrutable. 

Sfe.  Not  more  than  others. 

All  are  the  sons  of  circumstance :  away — 
Let's  seek  the  slave  out,  or  prepare  to  be 
Tortured  for  his  infatuation,  and 
Condemn'd  without  a  crime.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Salemenes  and  Soldiers^  &*c. 

Sal.  The  triumph  is 

Flattering:  they  are  beaten  backward  from  the 
And  we  have  open'd  regular  access    [palace, 
To  the  troops  station'd  on  the  other  side 
Euphrates,who  may  still  be  true :  nay,  must  be. 
When  they  hear  of  our  victory. — But  where 
Is  the  chief  victor?  where  is  the  king? 

Enter  Sardanapalus,  cum  suis,  6r*c.,  and 
Myrrha. 

Sar.  Here,  brother. 

Sal.  Unhurt,  I  hope. 

Sar.  Not  quite;  but  let  it  pass. 
We've  clear'd  the  palace 

Sal.  And  I  trust  the  city. 

Our  numbers  gatHer;  and  I've  order'd  onward 
A  cloud  of  Parthians,  hitherto  reserved, 
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All  fresh  and  fiery,  to  be  pour*d  upon  them 
In  their  retreat,  which  soon  will  be  a  flight. 

Sar.  It  is  already,  or  at  least  they  march'd 
Faster  than  I  could  foUow  with  my  Bactrians, 
Who  spared  no  speed.     I  am  spent:  give  me 

Sal.  There  stands  the  throne,  sire,  [a  seat. 

Sar.  Tis  no  place  to  rest  on. 

For  mind  nor  body:  let  me  have  a  couch, 

[  They  place  a  seat. 
A  peasant's  stool,  I  care  not  what :  so — now 
I  breathe  more  freely. 

SaL  Thio  great  hour  has  proved 

The  brightest  and  most  glorious  of  your  life. 

Sar.  And  the  most  tiresome.  "Where's  my 
Bring  me  some  water.  [cupbearer? 

Sal.  \smiling\.  Tis  the  first  time  he 

Ever  had  such  an  order:  even  I, 
Your  most  austere  of  counsellors,  would  now 
Suggest  a  purpler  beverage. 

Sar.  Blood— doubtless. 

But  there's  enough  of  that  shed;  as  for  wine, 
I  have  learn'd  to-night  the  price  of  the  pure 

element; 

Thrice  have  I  drank  of  it,  and  thrice  renew'd 
With   greater   strength  than  the  grape  ever 

gave  me, 

My  charge  upon  the  rebels.  Where's  the  soldier 
Who  gave  me  water  in  his  helmet? 

One  of  the  Guards^  Slain,  sire 

An  arrow  pierced  his  brain,  while,  scattering 
The  last  drops  from  his  helm,  he  stood  in  act 
To  place  it  on  his  brows. 

Sar.  Slain!  unrewarded! 

And  slain  to  serve  my  thirst:  that's  hard,  poor 
slave!  [with 

Had  he  but  lived,  I  would  have  gorged  him 
Gold:  all  the  gold  of  earth  could  ne'er  repay 
The  pleasure  of  that  draught :  for  I  was  pardi'd 
As  I  am  now.   [They  bring  water — he  drinks, 

I  live  again — from  henceforth 
The  goblet  I  reserve  for  hours  of  love, 
But  war  on  water, 

Sal.  And  that  bandage,  sire. 

Which  guards  your  arm? 

Sar.  A  scratch  from  brave  Beleses. 

Myr.  Oh!  he  is  wounded! 

Sar.  Not  too  much  of  that; 

And  yet  it  feels  a  little  stiff  and  painful, 
Now  I  am  cooler. 

Afyr.  You  have  bound  it  with 

Sar.  The  fillet  of  my  diadem:  the  first  time 
That  ornament  was  ever  aught  to  me 
Save  an  encumbrance. 

Myr.  \to  the  Attendants] .  Summon  speedily 
A  leech  of  the  most  skilful;  pray,  retire: 
I  will  unbind  your  wound  and  tend  it, 

.Sar.  Do  so. 


For  now  it  throbs  sufficiently:  but  what  [ask? 
Know'st  thou  of  wounds?  yet  wherefore  do  I 
Know'st  thou,  my  brother,  where  I  lighted  on 
This  minion? 

So/.  Herding  with  the  other  females, 

Like  frighten'd  antelopes. 

Sar,  No :  like  the  dam 

Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging 
(And  femininely  meaneth  furiously. 
Because  all  passions  in  excess,  are  female) 
Against  the  hunter  flying  with  her  cub. 
She  urged  on  with  her  voice  and  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldiers. 
In  the  pursuit. 

Sal.  Indeed! 

Sar.  You  see,  this  night 

Made  warriors  of  more  than  me.  I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  dieek; 
Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flash'd  through  her 

long  hair. 
As  it  stream'd  o'er  her;  her  blue  veins  that  rose 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow;  her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry;  her  lips 
Apart :  her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the  din 
As  a  lute  pierceth  through  the  cymbals'  clash, 
Tarr*d  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  brattling;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  dazzling  with  their  own 
born  whiteness  [up 

Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught 
From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp — all  these  things 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess  [made 
Of  victory,  or  Victory  herself. 
Come  down  to  hail  us  hers. 

Sal.  [aside].  This  is  too  much. 

Again  the  love-fit's  on  him,  and  &U's  lost. 
Unless  we  turn  his  thoughts. 

[Aloud\.  But  pray  thee,  sire, 

Think  of  your  wound — you  said   even   now 

'twas  painful.  |^of  it. 

Sar.  That's  true,  too;  but  I  most  not  think 

Sal,  I  have  look'd  to  all  things  needful,  and 
will  now 
Receive  reports  of  progress  made  in  such 
Orders  as  I  had  given,  and  then  return 
To  hear  your  further  pleasure. 

Sar.  Be  it  so. 

Sal.  [in  retiring],  Myrrha! 

Atyr.  Prince  I 

Sal.  You  have  shown  a  soul  to-night, 

Which,  were  he  not  my  sister's  lord — But  now — 
I  have  no  time :  thou  lovest  the  king? 

Myr.  I  love 

Sardanapalus. 

Sal.  But  wouldst  have  him  king  Mill? 

than«liit 


Afyr.  I  would  not  have  him  less 

he  should  be. 
Sal.  Well  then,  to  haFe^him  king, 
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He  should,  or  should  not  be;  to  have  him  live^ 
Let  him  not  sink  back  into  luxury. 
You  have  more  power  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebellion 
Raging  without:  look  well  that  he  relapse  not. 

Myr^  There  needed  not  the  voice  of  Sale- 
To  urge  me  on  to  this:  I  will  not  fail,  [menes 
All  that  a  woman's  weakness  can 

5a/.  Is  power 

Omnipotent  o'er  such  a  heart  as  his: 
Exert  it  wisely.  \Exii  Salemenes 

Sar,  Myrrha!  what,  at  whispers 

With  my  stem  brother?  I  shall  soon  be  jealous, 

Myr,  \smiling\.  You  have  cause,  sire;  for 
on  the  earth  there  breathes  not 
A  man  more  worthy  of  a  woman's  love — 
A  soldier's  trust — a  subject's  reverence—  [tion ! 
A  king's  esteem — the  whole  world's  admira- 

Sar,  Praise  him,  but  not  so  warmly.     I 
must  not 
Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in  aught 
That  throws  me  into  shade ;  yet  you  speak  truth 

Myr,  And  now  retire  to  have  your  wound 
Pray  lean  on  me.  [look'd  to. 

Sctr^  Yes,  love!  but  not  from  pain. 

\Exeunt  omnes, 

ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — Sakdanapalus  discovered  sleep- 
ing upon  a    Couch,  and  occasionaify  dis- 
turbed  in    his    siumbersj   with    Myrrha 
wcUching, 

Afyr.  \sola, ga9ing\.  I  have  stolen  upon  his 

rest,  if  rest  it  be,  [him? 

Which  thus  Convulses  slumber:  sha]l  I  wake 

No,  he  seems  calmer.   Oh,  thou  God  of  Quiet ! 

Whose  reign  is  o'er  seal'd  eyelids  and  soft 

dreams. 
Or  deep,  deep  sleep,  so  as  to  be  unfathom'd. 
Look  like  thy  brother.  Death, — so  still, — so 

stirless — 
For  then  we  are  happiest,  as  it  may  be,  we 
Are  happiest  of  all  within  the  realm 
Of^hy  stem,  silent,  and  unawakening  twin. 
Again  he  moves — again  the  play  of  pain 
Shoots  o'er  his  features,  as  the  sudden  gust 
Crisps  the  reluctant  lake  that  lay  so  calm 
Beneath  the  mountain  shadow;  or  the  blast 
Ruffles  the  autumn  leaves,  that  drooping  cling 
Faintly  and  motionless  to  their  loved  boughs. 
I  must  awake  him— yet  not  yet;  who  knows 
From  what  I  rouse  him  ?    It  seems  pain ;  but  if 
I  quicken  him  to  heavier  pain?    The  fever 
Of  this  tumultuous  night,  the  grief  too  of 
His  wound,though  slight,may  cause  all  this,and 
Me  more  to  sec  than  him  to  suffer.  No:  [shake 


Let  Nature  use  her  own  maternal  means, — 
And  I  await  to  second,  not  disturb  her. 

Sar,  \awakening\.    Not   so — although    ye 
inultiplied  the  stars. 
And  gave  them  to  me  as  a  realm  to  share 
From  you  and  with  you !   I  would  not  so  pur- 
chase 
The  empire  of  eternity.     Hence — hence — 
Old  hunter  of  the  earliest  brutes!  and  ye, 
Who  hunted  fellow -creattires  as  if  brutes .' 
Once  bloody  mortals — and  now  bloodier  idols. 
If  your  priests  lie   not!     And  thou,  ghastly 

beldame ! 
Dripping  with  dusky  gore,  and  trampling  on 
The  carcasses  of  Inde — away!  away! 
Where  am  I?   Where  the  spectres?  Where — 

No—that 

Is  no  false  phantom :  I  should  know  it  midst 
All  that  the  dead  dare  gloomily  raise  up 
From  their  black  gulf  to  daunt   the   living. 
Myrrha!  [the  drops 

Myr,  Alas !  thou  art  pale,  and  on  thy  brow 
Gather  like  night  dew.  My  beloved,  hush — 
Calm  thee.     Thy  speech  seems  of    another 

world. 

And  thou  art  lord  of  this.     Be  of  good  cheer; 
All  will  go  well. 

S<tr.  Thy  ^W— so— 'tis  thy  hand; 

'Tis  flesh;  grasp — clasp — ^yet  closer,  till  I  feel 
Myself  that  which  I  was. 

Myr,  At  least  know  me 

For  what  I  am  and  ever  must  be — thine. 

Sar,  I  know  it  now.  I  know  this  life  again. 
Ah,  Myrrha!  I  have  been  where  we  shall  be. 

Afyr.  My  lord !  [are  lords, 

Sar,  I've  been  i'  the  grave — where   worms 
And  kings  are — but  I  did  not  deem  it  so; 
I  thought  'twas  nothing. 

Myr,  So  it  is;  except 

Unto  the  timid,  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  be. 

Sar.  Oh,  Myrrha!  if 

Sleep  shows  such  things,  what  may  not  death 
disclose?  [life 

Afyr,  I  know  no  evil  death  can  show,  which 
Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live 
Embodied  longest.     If  there  be  indeed 
A  shore  where  mind  survives  'twill  be  as  mind. 
All  unincorporate :  or  if  there  flits 
A  shadow  of  this  cumbrous  clog  of  clay, 
Which  stalks,  methinks,   between   our  souls 

and  heaven. 
And  fetters  us  to  earth — at  least  the  phantom, 
Whate'er  it  have  to  fear,  will  not  fear  death. 

Sar,  I  fear  it  not;  but  I  have  felt — have 
A  legion  of  the  dead.  [seen — 
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The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive, 
And  wretched.     But  proceed:  what  hast  thou 

seen? 
Speak  it,  'twill  lighten  thy  dimmM  mind. 

Sar,  Methought 

Myr.  Yet  pause,  thou  art  tired — in  pain — 


Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lost, 
Sate : — my  veins  curdled. 

Myr,  Is  this  all? 

Sar,  Upon 

Her    right  hand — her  lank,    bird-like  ngbt 
hand — stood 


exhausted;  all  [seek  A  goblet,  bubbling  o'er  with  blood;  and  on 

Which  can  impair  both   strength  and   spirit:  Her  Ie(^  another  filled  with — what  I  saw  nut, 
Rather  to  sleep  again.  But  turn'd  from  it  and  her.     But  all  along 

Sar,  Not  now — I  would  not  The  table  sate  a  range  of  crowned  wretches, 

Dream ;  though  I  know  it  now  to  be  a  dream  |  Of  various  aspects,  but  of  one  expression. 
What  I  have  dreamt: — and  canst  thou  bearj     Myr.  And  felt  you  not  thb  a  mere  vision? 
to  hear  it?  [or  death, 

Myr,  I  can  bear  all  things,  dreams  of  life 
Which  I  participate  with  you  in  semblance 


Or  full  reality. 

Sar,  And  this  look'd  real, 

I  tell  you :  after  that  these  eyes  were  open, 
I  saw  them  in  their  flight — for  then  they  fled. 

Myr,  Say  on. 


Sar. 


Sar.  No; 

It  was  so  palpable,  I  could  have  toach'd  them. 
I  turn'd  from  one  face  to  another,  in 
The  hope  to  find  at  last  one  which  I  knew 
Ere  I  saw  theirs :  but  no— all  turn'd  upon  mc 
And  stared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,  bat 

stared 
Till  I  grew  stone,  as  the/ seemed  half  to  be, 


I  saw,  that  is,  I  dream'd  myself:  Yet  breathing  stone,  for  I  felt  life  in  them, 


Here — here*— even  where  we  are,  guests  as  we  And  life  in  me:  there  was  a  horrid  kind 


were. 
Myself  a  host  that  deem'd  himself  but  guest. 
Willing  to  equal  all  in  social  freedom ; 
But,  on  my  right  hand  and  my  left,  instead 
Of  thee  and  Zames,  and  our  custom'd  meeting. 
Was  ranged  on  my  left  hand  a  haughty,  dark. 
And  deadly  face;  I  could  not  recognize  it. 
Yet  I  had  seen  it,  though  I  knew  not  where: 
The  features  were  a  giant's,  and  the  eye 
Was  still,  yet  lighted;   his  long   locks  curl'd 

down 
On  his  vast  bust,  whence  a  huge  quiver  rose 
With    shaft -heads  feather'd   from  the    eagle 

wing,  [hair. 

That  peep'd  up  bristling  through  his  serpent 
I  invited  him  to  fill  the  cup  which  stood 
Between  us,  but  he  answer'd  not — I  fill'd  it: 
He  took  it  not,  but  stared  upon  me,  till 
I  trembled  at  the  fix'd  glare  of  his  eye: 
I  frown 'd  upon  him  as  a  king  should  frown — 
He  frown'd  not  in  his  turn,  but  look'd  upon  me 
With  the  same  aspect,  which  appall'd  me  more. 
Because  it  changed  not;  and  I  turn'd  for  refuge 
To  milder  guests,  and  sought  them  on  the  right. 
Where  thou  wert  wont  to  be.     But 

Myr.  What  instead? 

Sar.  In  thy  own  chair — ^thy  own  place  in 
the  banquet — 
I  sought  thy  sweet  face  in  the  circle — ^but 
Instead — a  grey-hair'd,  wither'd,  bloody-eyed. 
And  bloody-handed,  ghastly,  ghostly  thing, 
Female  in  garb,  and  crown'd  upon  the  brow, 
Furrow'd  with  years,  yet  sneering  with   the 
passion 


Of  sympathy  between  us,  as  if  they 
Had  lost  a  part  of  death  to  come  to  me. 
And  I  the  half  of  life  to  sit  by  them. 
We  were  in  an  existence  all  apart 

From  heaven  or  earth And  rather  let  me  see 

Death  all  than  such  a  being ! 

Myr.  And  the  end? 

Sar,  At  last  I  sate,  marble,  as  they, when  rose 
The  hunter  and  the  crone;  and  smiling  on  me— 
Yes,  the  enlarged  but  noble  aspect  of 
The  hunter  smiled  upon  me — I  should  say 
His  lips,  for  his  eyes  moved  not — and  the 

woman's 
Thin  lips  relax'd  to  something  like  a  smile. 
Both  rose,  and  the  crown'd  figures  on  each  hand 
Rose  also,  as  if  aping  their  chief  shades — 
Mere  mimics  even  in  death — but  I  sate  still; 
A  desperate  courage  crept  through  every  limb, 
And  at  the  last  I  fear'd  them  not,  bnt  laughM 
Full  in  their  phantom  faces.     But  then — then 
The  hunter  laid  his  hand  on  mine:  I  took  it, 
And  grasp'd  it — but  it  melted  from  my  own; 
While  he  too  vanish'd,  and  left  nothing  ^ut 
The  memory  of  a  hero,  for  he  look'd  so. 

Myr,  And  was:  the  ancestor  of  heroes,  too, 
And  thine  no  less. 

Sar,  Ah,  Myrrha,  but  the  woman, 

The  female  who  remain'd,  she  flew  upon  me. 
And  burnt  my  lips  up  with  her  noisome  kisses; 
And,  flinging  down  the  goblets  on  each  hand, 
Methought  their  poisons  flow'd  around  us,  till 
Each  form'd  a  hideous  river.     Still  she  climg; 
The  other  phantoms,  like  a  row  of  statues. 
Stood  dull  as  in  our  temples,  bnt  she  still 
Embraced  me,  while  I  shrunk  from  her,  «•% 
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In  lieu  of  her  remote  descendant,  I 
Had  been  the  son  who  slew  h^  for  her  incest. 
Then-:— then — a  cliaos  of  all  loathsome  things 
Throng'd  thick  and  shapeless:  I  was  dead,  yet 

feeling — 
Buriedyand  raised  again— consumed  by  worms, 
Purged  by  the  flames,  and  withered  in  the  air! 
I  can  fix  nothing  further  of  my  thoughts. 
Save  that  I  long'd  for  thee,  and  sought  for  thee. 
In  all  these  agonies,  and  woke  and  found  thee. 

Aiyr,  Soshalt  thou  find  me  ever  at  thy  side. 
Here  And  hereafter,  if  the  last  may  be. 
But  think  not  of  these  things-^the  mere  crea- 
Of  late  events,  acting  upon  a  frame         [tions 
Untised  to  toil,  yet  overwrought  by  toil 
Such  as  might  try  the  sternest. 

Sar^  I  am  better. 

Now  that  I  see  thee  once  more,  what  was  seen 
Seems  nothing. 

Enter  Salemenes. 

Sal.  Is  the  king  so  soon  awake? 

Sar^  Yes,  brother,  and  I  would  I  had  not 
For  all  the  predecessors  of  our  line        [slept; 
Ro»e  up,  methought,  to  drag  me  down  to  them. 
My  father  was  amongst  them,  too;  but  he, 
I  know  not  why,  kept  from  me,  leaving  me 
Between  the  hunter-founder  of  our  race. 
And  her,  the  homicide  and  husband -killer, 
Whom  you  call  glorious. 

Sal,  So  I  term  you  also, 

Now  you  have  shown  a  spirit  like  to  hers. 
By  day-break  I  propose  that  we  set  forth. 
And  charge  once  more  the  rebel  crew,  who  still 
Keep  gathering  head,  repulsed,  but  not  quite 
queU'd, 

Sar.  How  wears  the  night? 

Sal,  There  yet  remain  some  hours 

Of  darkness :  use  them  for  your  further  rest. 

Sar.  No,  not  to-night,  if 'tis  not  gone:  nte- 
.  I  pass'd  hours  in  that  vision.  [thoughf 

Myr.  Scarcely  one; 

I  watch'd  by  you:  it  was  a  heavy  hour. 
But  an  hour  only. 

Sar^  Let  us  then  hold  council; 

To-morrow  we  set  forth. 

SaL  But  ere  that  time, 

I  had  a  grace  to  seek. 

Sar.  Tis  granted, 

SaL  Hear  it 

Ere  you  reply  too  readily;  and  'tis 
Y or  your  ear  only. 

Myr.  Prince,  I  take  my  leave, 

[Exit  Myrrh  A. 

SaL  That  slave  deserves  her  freedom. 

Sar.  Freedom  only! 

That  slave  deserves  to  share  a  throne. 


Sal.  Your  patience — 

Tis  not  yet  vacant,  and  'tis  of  its  partner 
I  come  to  speak  with  you, 

Sar,  How!  of  the  queen? 

Sal.  Even  so.     I  judged  it  fitting  for  their 
safety  [children 

That,  ere  the  dawn,  she  sets  forth  with  her 
For  Paphlagonia,  where  our  kinsman  Cotta 
Governs;  and  there  at  all  events  secure 
My  nephews  and  your  sons  their' lives,  and 

with  them 
Their  just  pretensions  to  the  crown  in  case 

Sar.     I     perish — as    is    probable:     well 
thought — 
Let  them  set  forth  with  a  sure  escort. 

SaL  That 

Is  all  provided,  and  the  galley  ready 
To  drop  down  the  Euphrates:  but  ere  they 
Depart,  will  you  not  see 

Sim^.  My  sons?     It  may 

Unman  my  heart,  and  the  poor  boys  will  weep; 
And  what  can  I  reply  to  comfort  them. 
Save  with  some  hollow  hopes  and   ill-worn 

smiles? 
You  know  I  cannot  feign, 

SaL  But  you  can  feel ! 

At  least,  I  trust  so;  in  a  word,  the  queen 
Requests  to  see  you  ere  you  part — forever. 

Sar,  Unto  what  end?  what  purpose?  I  will 

grant  [ing. 

Aught — all  that  she  can  ask — but  such  a  meet- 

SaL  You  know,  or  ought  to  know,  enough 
of  women. 
Since  you  have  studied  them  so  steadily. 
That  what  they  ask  in  aught  that  touches  on 
The  heart,  is  dearer  to  their  feelings  or 
Their  fancy  than  the  whole  external  world. 
I  think  as  you  do  of  my  sister's  wish; 
But  'twas  her  wish — she  is'  my  sister — you 
Her  husband— wMriU  you  grant  it? 

Sar,  'Twill  be  useless: 

But  let  her  come, 

Sal.  I  go.       [Exit  Salemenes, 

Sar.  We  have  lived  asunder 

Too  long  to  meet  again — and  now  io  meet! 
Have  I  not  cares  enow,  and  pangs  enow. 
To  bear  alone,  that  we  must  mingle  sorrows. 
Who  have  ceased  to  mingle  love? 

Re-enter  Salemenes  and  Zarina. 

Sal,  My  sister!  Courage: 

Shame  not  our  blood   with   trembling,    but 

remember 

From  whence  we  sprung.  The  queen  is  present, 

Zar,  I  pray  thee,  brother,  leave  me.    [sire. 

Sal.  Since  you  ask  it. 

CTExit  Salemenes. 
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Zar.  Alone  with  him!     How  many  a  year 
has  pass'd,  [met, 

Though  we  are  still  so  young,  since  we  have 
Which  I  have  wom  in  widowhood  of  heart, 
He  loved  me  not:  yet  he  seems  little  changed — 
Changed  to  me  only — would  the  change  were 
mutual  I  [word, 

He  speaks  not — scarce  regards  me — not  a 
Nor  look — yet  he  was  soft  of  voice  and  aspect, 
Indifferent,  not  austere.     My  lord ! 

Sar,  Zarina! 

Zar,  No,  not  2^rina — do  not  say  Zarina. 
That  tone — that  word — annihilate  long  years, 
And  things  which  make  them  longer. 

Sar,  Tis  too  late  [proach — 
To  think  of  these  past  dreams.  Let*s  not  re- 
That  is,reproach  me  not — for  the  last  time 

Zar.  And  first,     I  ne*er  reproach*d  you. 

Sar,  Tis  most  true; 

And  that  reproof  comes  heavier  on  my  heart 
Than But  our  hearts  are  not  in  our  own 

Zar.  Nor  hands;  but  I  gave  both,  [power. 

Sar.  Your  brother  said 

It  was  your  will  to  see  me  ere  you  went 
From  Nineveh  with \_He  kesUates'\, 

Zar.  Our  children :  it  is  true. 

I  wished  to  thank  you  that  you  have  not  divided 
My  heart  from  all  that's  left  it  now  to  love^ 
Those  who  are  yours  and  mine,  who  look  like 

you, 
And  look  upon  me  as  you  looked  upon  me 
Once But  they  have  not  changed. 

Sar.  Nor  ever  will. 

I  fain  would  have  them  dutiful. 

Zar.  I  cherish 

Those  infants,  not  alone  from  the  blind  love 
Of  a  fond  mother,  but  as  a  fond  woman. 
They  are  now  the  only  tie  between  us. 

Sar.  Deem  not 

I  have  not  done  you  justice:  rather  make  them^ 
Resemble  your  own  line  than  their  own  sire, 
I  trust  them  with  you — to  you :  fit  them  for 

A  throne,  or,  if  that  be  denied You  have 

Of  this  night's  tumults?  [heard 

Zar.  I  had  half  forgotten. 

And  could  have  welcomed  any  grief  save  yours. 
Which  gave  me  to  behold  your  face  again. 

Sar.  The  throne — I  say  it  not  in  fear — but  *tis 
In  peril;  they  perhaps  may  never  mount  it; 
But  let  them  not  for  this  lose  sight  of  it. 
I  will  dare  all  things  to  bequeath  it  them; 
But  if  I  fail,  then  they  must  win  it  back 
Bravely — and,  won,  wear  it  wisely,  not  as  I 
Have  wasted  down  my  royalty. 

Zar.  They  ne'er 

Shall  know  from  me  of  aught  but  what  may 
Their  father's  memory.  [honor 


Sar.  Rather  let  them  hear 

The  truth  from  you  than  from   a  trampling 

world. 
!  If  they  be  in  adversity,  they'll  learn  [princes, 
Too  soon  the  scorn  of  crowds  for  crownless 
And  find  that  all  their  father's  sins  are  theirs. 
My  boys! — I  could  have  borne  it  were  I  child- 
less. 

Zar.  Oh!  do  not  say  so — do  not  poison  all 
My  peace  left,  by  unwishing  that  thou  weit 
A  father.  If  thou  conquerest,  they  shall  reign, 
And  honor  him  who  saved  the  realm  fovthem, 
So  little  cared  for  as  his  own;  and  if 

Sar.  'Tis  lost,  all  earth  will  cry  ont,  thank 
your  father! 
And  they  will  swell  the  echo  with  a  curse. 

Zar.  That  they  shall  never  do;  but  rather 
honor 
The  name  of  him,  who,  dying  like  a  king, 
In  his  last  hours  did  more  for  his  own  memory 
Than  many  monarchs  in  a  length  of  days. 
Which  date  the  flight  of  time,  but  make  no 
annals.  [close; 

Sar.  Our  annals  draw  perchance  unto  their 
But  at  the  least,  wha'te'er  the  past,  the  end 
Shall  be  like  their  beginning — memorable. 

Zar.  Yet  be  not  rash — be  careful  of  your  life. 
Live  but  for  those  who  love. 

Sar.  And  who  are  they? 

A  slave  who  loves  from  passion — I'll  not  say 
Ambition — she  has  seen  thrones  shake,  and 

loves; 
A  few  friends  who  have  revelPd  till  we  are 
As  one,  for  they  are  nothing  if  I  faU ; 
A  brother  I  have  injured — children  whom 
I  have  neglected,  and  a  spouse 

Zar.  Who  loves, 

Sar.  And  pardons? 

Zar.  I  have  never  thought  of  this. 

And  cannot  pardon  till  I  have  condemn'd. 

Sar.  My  wife! 

Zar.  Now  blessings  on  thee  for  thsU  word! 
I  never  thought  to  hear  it  more — from  thee. 

Sar,  Oh !  thou  Wilt  hear  it  from  my  subjects. 

Yes!— 

These  slaves  whom  I  have  nurtiired,pamper'd, 

fed,  [till 

Andswoln  with  peace,  and  gorged  with  plenty, 

They  reign  themselves — all  monarchs  in  Uieir 

mansions— 
Now  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  death,  who  made  their  lives  a  jubile 
While  the  few  upon  wh(Mn  I  have  no  < " 
Are  faidiful  I    This  is  true,  yet  monatrons. 

Zar.  Tb 

Perhaps  too  natural;  for  benefits 
Turn  fKiison  in  bad  minds^^^Tp 
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Sar.  And  good  ones  make 

Good  out  of  evil.    Happier  than  the  bee, 
Which  hives  not  bnt  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Zar.  Then  reap 

The  honey,  nor  inquire  ^ence  'tis  derived. 
Be  satbfied— you  are  not  all  abandoned. 

Sar.  My  life  insures  me  that.     How  long, 
bethink  you. 
Were  not  I  yet  a  king,  should  I  be  mortal; 
That  is,  where  mortals  are,  not  where  they 
must  be? 

Zar.  I  know  not.  But  yet  live  for  my — that  is, 
Your  children's  sake! 

Sar,  My  gentle,  wrong*d  Zarina ! 

I  am  the  very  slave  of  circumstance 
And  impulse-^bome  away  with  every  breath ! 
Misplaced  upon  the  throne — misplaced  in  life; 
I  know  not  what  I  could  have  been,  but  feel 
I  am  not  what  I  should  be — let  it  end. 
But  take  this  with  thee:  if  I  was  not  form'd 
To  prize  a  love  like  thine,  a  mind  like  thine, 
Nor  dote  even  on  thy  beauty— -as  I've  doted 
On  lesser  charms,  for  no  cause  save  that  such 
Devotion  was  a  duty,  and  I  hated 
All  that  look'd  like  a  chain  for  me  or  others 
(This  even  rebellion  must  avouch);  yet  hear 
These  words,  perhaps  among  my  last — that 

none 
E'er  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  he  knew 
To  profit  by  them — as  the  miner  lights     [not 
Upon  a  rein  of  virgin  ore,  discovering       [it, 
That  which  avails  him  nothing:  he  hath  found 
But  'tis  not  his — but  some  superior's,  who 
Placed  him  to  dig,  but  not  divide  the  wealth 
Which  sparkles  at  his  feet;  nor  dare  he  lift 
Nor  poise  it,  but  must  grovel  on,  upturning 
The  sullen  earth. 

Zar,  Oh  1  if  thou  hast  a(  length 

Discover'd  that  my  love  is  worth  esteem, 
I  ask  no  more — but  let  us  hence  together, 
And  /^let  me  say  we — shall  yet  be  happy. 
Assyria  is  not  all  the  earth — we'll  find 
A  world  out  of  our  own — and  be  morebless'd 
Than  I  have  ever  been,  or  thou,  with  all 
An  empire  to. indulge  thee. 

Enter  Salbhen£S. 

5s/.  I  must  part  ye^ 

The  moments,  which  must  not  be  lost,  arej>ass- 
ing.  [out 

Zar.  Inhuman  brother,  wilt  thou  thus  weigh 
Instants  so  high  and  blest? 

Sal.  Blest! 

Zar,  He  hath  been 

So  gentle  with  me,  that  I  cannot  think 
0/ quitting. 

Sal.  So — this  feminine  farewell 


^nds  as  such  partings  end,  in  no  departure. 
I  thought  as  much,  and  yielded  against  all 
My  better  bodings.     But  it  must  not  be. 

Zar,  Not  be? 

Sal.  Remain  and  perish 

Zar,  With  my  husband 

Sal.  And  children. 

Zar.  Alas! 

Sal.  Hear  me,  sister,  like 

My  sister: — all's  prepared  to  make  your  safety 
Certain,  and  of  the  boys  too,  our  last  hopes; 
'Tis  not  a  single  question  of  mere  feeling, 
Though  that  were  much — but  'tis  a  point  of 
The  rebels  would  do  more  to  seize  upon  [state : 
The  ofibpring of  their  sovereign,  and  so  crush — 

Zar.  Ah!  do  not  name  it. 

Sal.  Well,  then,  mark  me:  when 

They  are  safe  beyond  the  Median's  grasp,  the 

rebels 

Have  miss'd  their  chief  aim — the  extinction  of 
The  line  of  Nimrod.  Though  the  present  king 
Fall,  his  sons  live  for  victory  and  vengeance. 

Zar.  But  could  I  not  remain,  alone? 

Sal.  What!  leave 

Your   children,   vrith   two   parents    and  yet 

orphans— 
In  a  strange  land — so  young,  so  distant? 

Zar,  No— 

My  heart  will  break. 

Sal,  Now  you  know  all — decide. 

Sar.  Zarina,  he  hath  spoken  well,  and  we 
Must  yield  awhile  to  this  necessity. 
Remaining  here,  you  may  lose  all;  departing, 
You  save  the  better  part  of  what  is  left. 
To  both  of  us,  and  to  such  loyal  hearts 
As  yet  beat  in  these  kingdoms. 

Sal,  The  time  presses, 

Sar.  Go;  then.  If  e'er  we  meet  again,  per- 
I  may  be  worthier  of  you — and,  if  not,  [haps 
Remember  that  my  faults,  though  not  atoned 
Are  ended.  Yet,  I  dread  thy  nature  will  [for. 
Grieve  more  about  the  blighted  name  and  ashes 
Which  once  were  mightiest  in  Assyria — than — 
But  I  grow  womanish  again,  and  must  not; 
I  must  learn  sternness  now.   My  sins  have  all 

Been  of  the  softer  order hide  thy  tears — 

I  do  not  bid  thee  not  to  shed  them — 'twere 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  heart — 
But  let  me  not  behold  them :  they  unman  me 
Here  when  I  had  remann'd  myself.  My  brother. 
Lead  her  away. 

Zar.  Oh,  God!  I  never  shall 

Behold  him  more! 

Sal,  [striving  to  conduct  her\  Nay,  sister,  I 
must  be  obey'd.  [hold  me. 

Zar.  I  must  remain — away!  voui  shall  not 
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What,  shall  he  die  alone? — /live  alone? 

SaL  He  shall  not  die  alone;  but  lonely  you 
Have  lived  for  years. 

Zar,  That's  false  I  I  knew  he  lived, 

And  lived  upon  his  image — let  me  go! 

Sal.  [conducting  her  off  I  he  stage'].  Nay,  then, 
I  must  use  some  fraternal  force, 
Which  you  will  pardon. 

Zar^  Never.     Help  me  I     Oh! 

Sardanapalus,  wilt  thou  thus  behold  me 
Torn  from  thee! 

SaL  Nay — then  all  is  lost  again, 

If  that  this  moment  is  not  gainM. 

Zar,  My  brain  turns— 

My  eyes  fail — where  is  he?  [She faints. 

Sar.   [advancing].  No — set  her  down; 

She's  dead — and  you  have  slain  her, 

Sal.  *Tis  the  mere 

Faintness  of  o'erwrought  passion :  in  the  air 
She  will  recover.   Pray,  keep  back. — [  Aside], 
Avail  myself  of  this  sole  moment  to     [I  must 
Bear  her  to  where  her  children  are  embark'd, 
V  the  royal  galley  on  the  river. 

[Salemenes  bears  her  off, 

Sar,  [solus].  This,  too— 

And  this  top  must  I  suffer — I,  who  never 
Inflicted  purposely  on  human  hearts 
A  voluntary  pang!  But  that  is  false — 
She  loved  me,and  I  loved  her. — Fatal  passion ! 
Whv  dost  thou  not  expire  at  once  in  hearts 
Which  thou  hast  lighted  up  at  once?   Zarina! 
I  must  pay  dearly  for  the  desolation 
Now  brought  unto  thee.     Had  I  never  loved 
But  thee  I  should  have  been  an  unopposed 
Monarch  of  honoring  nations.   To  what  gulfs 
A  single  deviation  from  the  track 
Of  human  duties  leads  even  those  who  claim 
The  homage  of  mankind  as  their  born  due. 
And  find  it,  till  they  forfeit  it  themselves  1 

Enter  Myrrha. 

Sar,   You  here!     Who  calPd  you? 

Afyr,  No  one — but  I  heard 

Far  off  a  voice  of  wail  and  lamentation, 
And  thought 

Sar,  It  forms  no  portion  of  your  duties 

To  enter  here  till  sought  for. 

Myr.  Though  I  might, 

Perhaps,  recall  some  softer  words  of  yours 
(Although  they  too  were  chiding),  which  re- 
Because  I  ever  dreaded  to  intrude;      Q>roved 
Resisting  my  own  wish  and  your  injunction 
To  heed  no  time  nor  presence,but  approach  you 
Uncall'd  for: — I  retire. 

Sar.  Yet  stay — being  here. 

I  pray  you  pardon  me :  events  have  sour'd  me 
Till  I  wax  peevish — heed  it  not:  I  shall 


Soon  be  <i«ysclf  again. 

Myr.  I  wait  with  paHence, 

What  I  shell  fcec  with  pleasure. 

Sar.  Scarce  a  moment 

Before  your  entrance  in  this  hall,  Zarina, 
Queen  of  Assyna,  departed  hence. 

Myr.  Ah! 

Sar.  Wherefore  do  you  stajt? 

Afyr^  Did  I  do  so? 

Sar.  Twas  well  you  enter'd  by  another  por- 
tal. 
Else  you  had  met.  That  pang  at  least  is  spared 

Myr,  I  know  to  feel  for  her.  [hcrl 

Sar,  That  is  too  much. 

And  beyond  nature-^'tis  nor  mutual 
Nor  possible.  You  cannot  pity  her. 
Nor  she  aught  but 

Myr,  Despise  the  favorite  slave? 

Not  more  than  I  have  ever  scom'i  myself. 

Sar.  Scorn'd!  what,  to  be  die  finvy  of  your 
sex, 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  heart  of  the  world's  lord? 

Myr.  Were  you  the  lord  of  twice  ten  thou- 
sand world^^ 
As  you  are  like  to  lose  the  one  you  sway'd — 
I  did  abase  myself  as  much  in  being 
Your  paramour,as  though  you  were  a  peasant — 
Nay,  more,  if  tiiat  the  peasant  werea  Greek. 

Sar.  You  talk  it  well 

Myr.  And  truly. 

Sar,  In  the  hoor 

Of  man's  adversity  all  things  grow  caring 
Against  the  falling;  but  as  I  am  not 
Quite  fall'n,nor  now  disposed  to  bear  *eproac1i- 
Perhaps  because  I  merit  them  too  oten,    [es. 
Let  us  then  part  while  peace  is  still  between  us. 

Myr.  Part! 

Sar.  Have  not  all  past  human  beinp  parted, 
And  must  not  all  the  present  one  daf  pait? 

Myr.  Why? 

Sar.  For  your  safiety, which  I  will  ha?e  look'd 
With  a  strong  escort  to  your  native  lani ;     [to. 
And  such  gifts,  as,  if  you  had  not  be«n  all 
A  queen»  shall  make  yorn:  dowry  woitL  a  king- 

Myr.  I  pray  you  talk  not  thus.  [dom. 

Sar.  The  queen  i;  gone: 

You  need  not  shame  to  follow.     I  wodd  fall 
Alone-*I  seek  no  partners  but  in  pleasar*. 

Myr.  And  I  no  pleasure  but  in  parting  not 
You  shall  not  force  me  from  you. 

Sar.  Think  well  of  1— 

It  soon  may  be  too  late. 

Myr.  So  let  it  be; 

For  then  you  cannot  separate  me  from  yon. It. 

Sar.  And  will  not;  bat  I  thought  you  wisi^ 

Myr.  I? 

Sar.  Yon  spoke  of  your  abasement. 
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Myr.  And  I  feel  it 

Deeply — more  deeply  than  all  things  but  love. 

Sar.  Then  fly  from  it. 

Myr,  'Twill  not  recall  the  past — 

Twill  not  restore  my  honor,  nor  my  heart. 
No — herelstandorfall.  If  that  you  conquer, 
I  live  to  joy  in  your  great  triumph:  should 
Vour  lot  be  different,  ril  not  weep,but  share  it. 
You  did  not  doubt  me  a  few  hours  ago.  [now; 

Sar,  Your  courage  never — nor  your  love  till 
And  none  could  m^e  me  doubt  it  save  yoiu-self. 
Those  words- 

Myr.  We-e  words.  I  pray  you,  let  the  proofs 
Be  in  the  past  acts  you  were  pleased  to  praise 
This  very  night,  and  in  my  further  bearing. 
Beside,  wherever  you  are  borne  by  fate. 

Sar.  I  an  content :  and, trusting  in  my  cause, 
Think  we  nay  yet  be  victors  and  return 
To  peace — ihe  only  victory  I  covet. 
To  me  war  b  no  glory — conquest  no       [right 
Renown,     lo  be  forced  thus  to  uphold  my 
Sits  heavier  on  my  heart  than  all  the  wrongs 
These  men  wjuld  bow  me  down  with.     Never, 

nev2r 
Can  I  forget  this  night,  even  should  I  live 
To  add  it  to  the  memory  of  others. 
I  thought  to  have  made  mine  inoffensive  rule 
An  era  ofsweet  peace  'midst  bloody  annals, 
A  green  ^ot  amidst  desert  centuries, 
On   whici   tjie  future  would  turn  back  and 

smil:. 
And  cultvate,  or  sigh  when  it  could  not 
Recall  Sirdanapalus'  golden  reign. 
I  though  to  have  made  my  realm  a  paradise, 
And  evey  moon  an  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 
I  took  tk  rabble's  shouts  for  love — the  breath 
Of  frienis  for  truth — the  lips  of  woman  for 
My  only  guerdon — ^so  they  are,  my  Myrrha: 

\He  kisses  her. 
Kiss  mc  Now  let  them  take  my  realm  and 
They  shill  have  both,  but  never  thee!     [life! 

Afyr.  No,  never! 

Man  miy  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all 
That's  great  or  glittering — kingdoms  fall, — 
iiosts  yield,—  [^"<1  more 

Fricids  fail, — slaves  fly, — and  all   betray, — 
Thai  all,  the  most  indebted — but  a  heart 
Thrt  loves  without  self-love!    'Tis  here — now 
prove  it. 

Enter  Salemenes. 

*       ?<»/.  I  sought  you — How!  she  here  again? 
Sur.  Return  not 

Nmj  to  reproof :  methinks  your  aspect  speaks 
O  higher  matter  than  a  woman's  presence. 
Sal.  The  only  woman  whom  it  much  imports 
me 


At  such  a  moment  now  is  safe  in  absence — 
The  queen's  embark 'd. 

Sar.  And  well  ?  say  that  much. 

Sal.  Yes. 

Her  transient  weakness  has  pass'd  o'er;  at  least 
It  settled  into  tearless  silence :  her 
Pale  face  and  glittering  eye,  after  a  glance 
Upon  her  sleeping  children,  were  still  fix'd 
Upon  the  palace  towers  as  the  swift  galley 
Stole  down  the  hurrying  stream  beneath  the 
But  she  said  nothing.  [star-light; 

Sar.  Would  I  felt  no  mpre 

Than  she  has  said ! 

SaL  'Tis  now  too  late  to  feel  I 

Your  feelings  cannot  cancel  a  sole  pang: 
To  change  them,  my  advices  bring  sure  ti- 
dings [shall'd 
That  the  rebellious  Medes  and  Chaldees,  mar- 
By  their  two  leaders,  are  already  up 
In  arms  again;  and,  serrying  their  ranks. 
Prepare  to  attack :  they  have  apparently 
Been  join'd  by  other  satraps. 

Sar.  What!  more  rebels? 

Let  us  be  first,  then. 

Sal.  That  were  hardly  prudent 

Now,  though  it  was  our  first  intention.     If 
By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  joined  by  those 
I've  sent  for  by  sure  messengers,  we  shall  be 
In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack. 
Ay,  and  pursuit  too;  but,  till  then,  my  voice 
Is  to  await  the  onset. 

Sar.  I  detest 

That  waiting;  though  it  seems  so  safe  to  fight 
Behind  high  walls,  and  hurl  down  foes  into 
Deep  fosses,  or  behold  them  sprawl  on  spikes 
Strew'd  to  receive  them,  still  1  like  it  not — 
My  soul  seems  lukewarm;  but  when  I  set  on 
them,  [have 

Though  they  were  piled  on  mountains,  I  would 
A  pluck  at  them,  or  perish  in  hot  blood! — 
Let  me  then  charge. 

Sal.  You  talk  like  a  young  soldier. 

Sar.  I  am  no  soldier,  but  a  man :  speak  not 
Of  soldiership,  I  loathe  the  word,  and  those 
Who  pride  themselves  upon  it;  but  direct  me 
Where  I  may  pour  upon  them. 

Sal.  You  must  spare 

To  expose  your  life  too  hastily :  'tis  not 
Like  mine  or  any  other  subject's  breath; 
The  whole  war  turns  upon  it — with  it;  this 
Alone  creates  it,  kindles,  and  may  quench  it — 
Prolong  it— end  it. 

Sar.  Then  let  us  end  both! 

'Twere   better  thus,   perhaps,  than   prolong 
I'm  sick  of  one,  perchance  of  both.      [either; 
\A  trumpet  sounds  without, 

SaL  Hark! 
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Sar.  Let  us 

Reply,  not  listen. 

Sal,  And  your  wound? 

Sar,  *Tis  bound — 

Tis  heal'd — I  had  forgotten  it.     Away! 
A   leech's  lancet  would   have    scratch  *d   me 

deeper; 
The  slave  that  gave  it  might  be  well  ashamed 
To  have  struck  so  weakly. 

Sal,  Now,  may  none  this  hour 

Strike  with  a  better  aim ! 

Sar.  Ay,  if  we  conquer; 

But  if  not,  they  will  only  leave  to  me 

A  task  they  might  have  spared  their  king.  Upon 

them!  [Trumpet  5 0unds  again. 

Sal.  I  am  with  you. 

Sar,  Ho,  my  arms!  again,  my  arms! 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  V. 

Scene  i. —  The  same  Hall  in  the  Palace. 

Myrrh  A  and  Bale  a. 
Afyr,  [at  a  window].     The  day  at  last  has 

broken.     What  a  night 
Hath  usher'd  it !  how  beautiful  in  heaven ! 
Though  varied  with  a  transitory  storm, 
More  beautiful  in  that  variety!  [hope. 

How  hideous  upon  earth!  where  peace  and 
And  love  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  trampled 
By  human  passions  to  a  human  chaos, 
Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements — 
'Tis  warring  still!  And  can  the  sun  so  rise, 
So  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 
Vapots  more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky, 
With  golden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains, 
And  billows  purpler  than  the  ocean's,  making 
In  heaven  a  glorious  mockery  of  the  earth. 
So  like  we  almost  deem  it  permanent; 
So  fleeting,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 
Beyond  a  vision,  'tis  so  transiently 
Scatter'd  along  the  eternal  vault:  and  yet 
It  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul. 
And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 
Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 
Of  sorrow  and  of  love;  which  they  who  mark 

not, 
Know  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii 
(Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts, 
So  that  we  would  not  change  their  sweet  re 

bukes, 
For  all  the  boisterous  joys  that  ever  shook 
The  air  with  clamor)  build  the  palaces 
Where  their  fond  voUries  repose  and  breathe 
Briefly; — but  in  that  brief  cool  calm  inhale 
Enough  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear 
The  rest  of  common,  heavy,  Imman  hours, 


And  dream  them  through  in  placid  sufierance. 

Though  seemingly  employ'd  like  all  ihe  rest 

Of  toiling  breathers  in  allotted  taisks 

Of  pain  or  pleasure,  two  names  for  one  feeling. 

Which  our  internal,  restless  agony 

Would  vary  in  the  sound,  althougfa  the  sense 

Escapes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  hippy. 

Bal.  You  muse  right  calmly :  anc  can  yon  so 
The  sunrise  which  may  be  our  last?      [watch 

Myr.  It  is 

Therefore  that  I  so  watch  it,  and  r^pyroadi 
Those  eyes,  which  never  may  behdd  it  more. 
For  having  look'd  upon  it  oft,  too  ^ft. 
Without  the  reverence  and  the  rapture  due 
To  that  which  keeps  all  earth  from  being  as 

fragile 

As  I  am  in  this  form.     Come,  lool'  upon  it. 
The  Chaldee's  god,  which,  when  I  gaze  upon, 
I  grow  almost  a  convert  to  your  BulI.    [earth 

Bal.  As  now  he  reigns  in  heavei;  so  once  on 
He  sway'd. 

Afyr»  He  sways  it  now  far  moretihen:  never 
Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  power  and  gloty 
Which  centres  in  a  single  ray  of  kis 

Pal,  Surely  he  is  a  god! 

Afyr,  So  we  Greeks  csem  too; 

And  yet  I  sometimes  think  that  gor^us  orb 
Must  rather  be  the  abode  of  gods  thai  one 
Of  the  immortal  sovereigns.     Now  h  breaks 
Through  all  the  clouds,  and  fills  my  ^^es  with 

light 
That  shuts  the  world  out.  I  can  look  x>  more. 

Pal,  Hark!  heard  you  not  a  sound 

Afyr,  No,  'twas  mer  fancy; 

They  battle  it  beyond  the  wall,  and  rat 
As  in  late  midnight  conflict  in  the  ver 
Chambers:  the  palace  has  become  a  frtress 
Since  that  insidious  hour;  and  here,  vJthm. 
The  very  centre,  girded  by  vast  courts 
And  regal  halls  of  pyramid  proportion. 
Which  must  be  carried  one  by  one  before 
They  penetrate  to  where  they  then  anfed. 
We  are  as  much  shut  in  even  from  the  lamd 
Of  peril  as  from  glory. 

Pal,  But  they  reach'c 

Thus  far  before. 

Afyr.  Yes,  by  surprise,  and  wcr 

Beat  back  by  valor:  now  at  once  we  have 
Courage  and  vigilance  to  guard  us. 

Pal,  May  thy 

Prosper!  1 

Afyr,      That  is  the  prayer  of  many,  and 
The  dread  of  more :  it  is  an  anxious  hour; 
I  strive  to  keep  it  from  my  thoughts.     Alas 
How  vainly! 

Pal,  It  is  said  the  king's  demeanc 

!  In  the  late  action  scarcely  more  appalPd 
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The  rebels  than  astonishM  his  true  subjects. 

Afyr,  Tis  easy  to  astonish  or  appal 
The  vulgar  mass  which   moulds  a  horde  of 
But  he  did  bravely.  [slaves; 

Bal,  Slew  he  not  Belcses? 

I  heard  the  soldiers  say  he  struck  him  down. 

Myr,  The    wretch    was    overthrown,   but 
rescued  to  [him 

Triumph,  perhaps,  o'er  one  who  vanquished 
In  fight,  as  he  had  spared  him  in  his  peril; 
And  by  that  heedless  pity  risk'd  a  crown. 

Bal.  Hark! 

Myr.  You  are  right;  some  steps  approach, 
but  slowly. 

Enter  Soldiers,  bearing  in  Salemenes, 
wounded,  with  a  broken  javelin  in  his  side; 
they  seat  him  upon  one  of  the  couches  which 
furnish  the  Apartment, 

Myr,  Oh,  Jove! 

Bal.  Then  all  is  over. 

Sal.  That  is  false. 

Hew  down  the  slave  who  says  so,  if  a  soldier. 

Myr,  Spare  him — he's  none:  a  mere  court 
butterfly. 
That  flutters  in  the  pageant  of  a  monarch. 

Sal,  Let  him  live  on  then. 

Afyr.  So  wilt  thou,  I  trust. 

.S^.  I  fain  would  live  this  hour  out,  and 
the  event, 
But  doubt  it,  "Wherefore  did  ye  bear  me  here? 

Sol.  By  the  king's  order.  When  the  javelin 
struck  you. 
You  fell  and  fainted :  'twas  his  strict  command 
To  bear  you  to  this  hall.  ^ 

Sal,  'Twas  not  ill  done : 

For  seeming  slain  in  that  cold  dizzy  trance. 
The  sight  might  shake  our  soldiers — but — 'tis 
I  feel  it  ebbing!  [vain, 

Myr.  Let  me  see  the  wound; 

I  am  not  quite  skilless:  in  my  native  land 
Tis  part  of  our  instruction.     War  being  con- 
We  are  nerved  to  look  on  such  things,     [stant, 

Sol.  Best  extract 

The  javelin. 

iW^r.  Hold !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be. 

Sal.  I  am  sped,  then! 

Myr.   With  the  blood  that  fast  must  follow 
The  extracted  weapon,  I  do  fear  thy  life. 

StU.  And  I  not  deaUi.  Where  was  the  king 
when  you 
Convey'd  me   from   the  spot  where  I  was 
stricken?  [ing 

Sal,  Upon  the  same  ground,  and  encourag- 
With  voice  and  gesture  the  dispirited  troops 
Who  had  seen  you  fall,  and  falter'd  back. 

Sal*  Whom  heard  ye 


Named  next  to  the  command? 

Sol,  I  did  not  hear. 

Sal,  Fly  then,  and  tell  him,  'twas  my  last 
request 
That  Zames  take  my  post  until  the  junction, 
So  hoped  for,  yet  delay'd,  of  Ofratanes, 
Satrap  of  Susa.     Leave  me  here;  our  troops 
Are  not  so  numerous  as  to  spare  your  absence. 

Sol,  But,  prince 

SeU.  Hence,  I  say!  Here's  a  courtier  and 
A  woman,  the  best  chamber  company. 
As  you  would  not  permit  me  to  expire 
Upon  the  field,  I'll  have  no  idle  soldiers 
About  my  sick  couch.     Hence!  and  do  my 
bidding.  \Exeunt  the  Soldiers. 

Myr.  Gallant  and  glorious  spirit!  must  the 
So  soon  resign  thee?  [earth 

ScU.  Gentle  Myrrha,  'tis 

The  end  I  would  have  chosen,  had  I  saved 
The  monarch  or  the  monarchy  by  this; 
As  'tis,  I  have  not  outlived  them. 

Myr,  You  wax  paler. 

Sal,  Your  hand:  this  broken  weapon  but 
prolongs 
My  pangs,  without  sustaining  life  enough 
To  make  me  useful :  I  would  draw  it  forth 
And  my  life  with  it,  could  I  but  hear  how 
The  fight  goes. 

Enter  SARDANAPALUS  and  Soldiers. 


My  best  brother! 

And  the  battle 


Sar. 

Sal, 
Is  lost? 

Sar,  \despondingly\  You  see  me  here. 

Sal.  IJ^  rather  see  you /A«J.' 

[He  draws  out  the  weapon  from  the  wound , 
and  dies,  [succor, 

Sar^  Andthus  I  will  be  seen;  unless  the 
The  last  frail  reed  of  our  beleaguer'd  hopes. 
Arrive  from  Ofrtttanes. 

Myr,  Did  you  not 

Receive  a  token  from  your  dying  brother. 
Appointing  Zames  chief? 

Sar.  I  did. 

Myr.  Where's  Zames? 

Sar,  Dead. 

Afyr.  And  Altada? 

Sar.  Dying. 

Myr.  Pania?  Sfero? 

Sar.  Pania  yet  lives:   but  Sfero's   fled  or 
I  am  alone.  [captive. 

Afyr^  And  is  all  lost? 

Sar.  Our  walls. 

Though   thinly  mann'd,  may  still  hold  out 

against 
Their  present  force,  or  aught  save  treachery: 
But  i'  the  field /^  _  _  _T  ^ 
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l^yf,^  I  thought  'twas  the  intent 

Of  Salemenes  not  to  risk  a  sally  Fcors. 

Till  ye  were  strengthened  by  the  expected  suc- 

Sar,  I  overruled  him. 

Myr,  Well,  the  fault's  a  brave  one. 

Sar.  But  fatal.  Oh,  my  brother!  I  would  give 
These  realms, of  which  thou  wert  the  ornament, 
The   sword   and   shield,  the   sole-redeeming 
honor, 

To  call  back But  I  will  not  weep  for  thee; 

Thou  shalt  be  moum'd  for  as  thou  wouldst  be 

moum'd. 
It  grieves  me  most  that  thou  couldst  quit  this  life 
Believing  that  I  could  survive  what  thou 
Hast  di<S  for — our  long  royalty  of  race. 
If  I  redeem  it,  I  will  give  thee  blood 
Of  thousands,  tears  of  millions,  for  atonement 
(The  tears  of  all  the  good  are  thine  already). 
If  not,  we  meet  again  soon, — if  the  sjMrit 
Within  us Tives  beyond : — thou  readest  mine. 
And  dost  me  justice  now.    Let  me  once  clasp 
That  yet  warm  hand,  and  fold  that  throbless 
heart,  \Embraces  the  body. 

To  this  which  beats  so  bitterly.     Now  bear 
The  body  hence. 

Soldier.  Where? 

Sar,  To  my  proper  chamber. 

Place  it  beneath  my  canopy,  as  though 
The  king  lay  there:  when  this  is  done  we  will 
Speak  further  of  the  rites  due  to  such  ashes. 
[Exeunt  SOLDIERS  with  the  body  of  Salbm- 

ENES. 

Enter  Pania. 

Sar.  Well,  Pania!, have  you  placed  the 
The  orders  fix'd  on?   '        [guards,  and  issued 

Pan.  Sire,  I  have  obey'd.         [up? 

Sar.  And  do  the  soldiers  keej)  thehr  hcarU 

Pan.  Sire? 

Sar.  PmanswerM?  When  a  king  asks  twice. 
And  has  a  question  as  an  answer  to  his  question. 
It  is  a  portent.     What!  they  are  dishearten'd? 

Pan.  The  death  of  Salemenes,  and  the  shouts 
Of  the  exulting  rebels  on  his  fall, 
Have  made  them 

Sar.  Rage — not  droop— it  should  have  been. 
We'll  find  the  means  to  rouse  them. 

Pan.  Such  a  loss 

Might  sadden  even  a  victory. 

Sar.  Alas! 

Who  can  so  feel  it  as  I  feel?  but  yet. 
Though  coop'd  within  these  walls,  th^  are 
strong,  and  we  [through  hosts, 

Have  those  without   will   break   their    way 
To  make  their  sovereign's  dwelling  what  it 

was— 
A  palace;  not  a  prison,  nor  a  fortress. 


[ACT  V. 


Enter  an  Officer,  hastily. 
Sar.  Thy  face  seems  ominous.     Speak! 
Offi.  I  ^^^  °"^* 

5ar!  Dare  not? 

.While  millions  dare'revolt  with  sword  in  hand! 
That's  strange.     I  pray  thee  break  that  royal 
silence  [^^^ 

Which  loathes  to  shock  its  sovereign;  we  can 
Worse  than  thou  hast  to  tell. 

Pan.  Proceed,  thou  hearest. 

OJi.  The  wall  which  skirted  near  the  river'5 
brink 
Is  thrown  down  by  the  sudden  inundation 
Of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 
From  the  enormous  mountains  where  it  rises. 
By  the  late  rains  of  that  tempestuous  region, 
O'erfloods  its  banks,  and  hath  destroyed  the 
bulwark. 
Pan.  That's  a  black  augury!  it  has  been  said 
For  ages, «'  That  the  city  ne'er  should  yield 
To  man,  until  the  river  grew  its  foe." 

Sar.  I  can  forgive  the  omen,  not  the  ravage. 
How  much  is  swept  down  of  the  wall? 

OJfi.  About 

Some  twenty  stadia.* 

Sar.  And  all  this  is  left 

Pervious  to  the  assailants? 

Ofi,  For  the  present 

The  river's  fury  must  impede  the  assault; 
But  when  he  shrinks  into  his  wonted  channel. 
And  may  be  cross'd  by  the  accustom'd  barks. 
The  palace  is  their  own. 

Sar.  That  shall  be  never. 

Though  men,  and  gods,  and  elements,  and 

omens, 
Have  risen  up  'gainst  one  who  ne'er  provoked 
My  father's  house  shall  never  be  a  cave  [them. 
For  wolves  to  horde  and  howl  in. 

Pfffg^  With  your  sanction, 

I  will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  such  mea- 
For  the  assurance  of  the  vacant  space  [sures 
As  time  and  means  permit. 

Sar.  About  it  straight. 

And  bring  me  back,  as  speedily  as  full 
And  fair  investigation  may  permit. 
Report  of  the  true  state  of  this  irruption 
Of  waters.  [Exeunt  ^ KmK  and  the  Ot¥\CM.\. 

Myr.        Thus  the  very  waves  rise  up 
Against  you, 

Sar.  They  are  not  my  subjects,  girl, 

And  may  be  pardon'd,  since  they  can't  be  piw- 

ish'd. 

JOyr.  I  joy  to  see  this  portent  shakes  you 

not.  [<*»^^"f 

Sar.  I  am  past  the  fear  of  portenU;  ttf? 
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Notbing  I  have  not   told  myself  since  mid 
Despair  anticipates  such  things.  [night 

Myr.  Despair] 

Sar,  No,  not  despair  precisely.     When  we 
know 
All  that  can  come,  and  how  to  meet  it,  our 
Resolves,  if  firm,  may  merit  a  more  noble 
Word  than  this  is  to  give  it  utterance,  [done 
Bat  what  are  words  to  us?  we  have  well  nigh 
With  them  and  all  things. 

Myr.  Save  oru  deed — the  last 

And  greatest  to  all  mortals;  crowning  act 
Of  all  that  was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be — 
The  only  thing  common  to  all  mankind, 
So  different    in  their  births,  tongues,  sexes, 
natures,  [lects. 

Hues,  features,  climes,  times,  feelings,  intel- 
Without  one  point  of  union  save  in  this. 
To  which  we  tend,  for  which  weVe  born,  and 
The  labyrinth  of  mystery,  csiUM  life,     [thread 

Sar,  Our  clew  being  well  nigh  wound  out, 
let's  be  cheerful. 
They  who  have  nothing  more  to  fear  may  well 
Indulge  a  smile  at  that  which  once  appalPd; 
As  children  at  discover'd  bugbears. 

Re-enter  Pania. 
Pan.  Tis 

As  was  reported:  I  have  ordered  there 
A  double  guard,  withdrawing  from  the  wall 
Where  it  was  strongest  the  required  addition 
To  watch  the  breach  occasion'd  by  the  waters. 
Sar,  Yqu  have  done  your  duty  faithfully, 

and  as 
My  worthy  Pania  1  ft^ther  ties  between  us 
Draw  near  a  close.    I  pray  yon  take  this  key: 

[Gives  a  key. 
It  opens  to  a  secret  chamber,  placed 
Behind  the  couch  in  my  own  chamber.  (Now 
Press'd  by  a  nobler  weight  than  e*er  it  bore — 
Though  a  long  line  of  sovereigns  have  lain 
Along  its  golden  (rame— as  bearing  for  [down 
A  time  what  late  was  Salemenes.)     Search 
The  secret  covert  to  which  this  will  lead  you; 
Tis  full  of  treasure;  take  it  for  yourself    [ye. 
And  your  companions :  there's  enough  to  load 
Though  ye  be  many.     Let  the  slaves  be  freed 
And  all  Uie  inmates  of  the  palace,  of       [too; 
Whatever  sex,  now  quit  it  in  an  hour. 
Thence  launch  the  regal  barks,   once  form'd 

for  pleasure. 
And  now  to  serve  for  safety,  and  embark. 
The  river's  broad  and  swoln,  and  uncom- 

manded 
(More  potent  than  a  king)  by  these  besiegers. 
Fly!  and  be  happy  1 

I^m.  Under  your  protection! 


So  you  accompany  your  faithful  guard. 

Sar.  No,  Pania!  that  must  not  be;  get  thee 
And  leave  me  to  my  fate.  [hence, 

Pan.                                'Tis  the  first  time 
I  ever  disobey'd :  but  now 

Sar^  So  all  men 

Dare  beard  me  now,  and  Insolence  within 
Apes  Treason  from  without.  Question  no  fur- 
ther; 
'Tift  my  command,  my  last  command.     Wilt 
Oppose  it?  thou!  \ikou 

Pan,  But  yet — not  yet. 

Sar.  Well,  then. 

Swear  that  you  will  obey  when  I  shall  give 
The  signal. 

Pan,  With  a  heavy  but  true  heart, 

I  promise. . 

Sar.        'Tis  enough,  now  order  here 

Faggots,  pine-nuts,  and  wither'd  leaves,  and 

such  [spark ; 

Things  as  catch  fire  and  blaze  with  one  sole 

Bring  cedar,  too,   and   precious   drugs   and 

spices, 
And  mighty  planks,  to  nourish  a  tall  pile. 
Bring  frankincense  and  myrrh,  too,  for  it  is 
For  a  great  sacrifice  I  build  the  pyre  I 
And  heap  fehem  round  yon  throne. 

Pan.  My  lord! 

Sar.  I  have  said  it. 

And  you  have  sworn. 

Pan.  And  could  keep  my  faith 

Without  a  vow.  [Exit  Pania. 

Myr.  What  mean  you? 

Sar.  You  shall  know 

Anon — ^what  the  whole  earth  shall  ne'er  forget. 

Pania,  returning  with  a  Herald. 

Pan.  My  king,  ingoing  forth  upon  my  duty. 
This  herald  has  been  brought  before  me,  crav- 
An  audience.  [ing 

Sar,  Let  him  speak. 

Her.  The  King  Arbaces 

Sar,  What,crown'd  already? — But  proceed. 

Her^  Beleses, 

The  anointed  high-priest 

Sar,  Of  what  god  or  demon? 

With  new  kings  rise  new  altars.  But,  proceed; 
You  are  sent  to  prate  your  master's  will,  and 
Reply  to  mine.  [not 

Her.  And  Satrap  Ofratanes 

Sar,  Why,  he  is  ours. 

Her,  [showing a  ring\^  Be  sure  that  he  is  now 
In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors;  behold 
His  signet  ring. 

Sar,  'Tis  his.    A  worthy  triad! 

Poor  Salemenes!  thou  hast  died  in  time 
To  see  one  treachery  the  less:  this^an 
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Was  thy  true  friend  and  my  roost  trusted  sub- 
Proceed.  [ject. 

Her,   They  oflfer  thee  thy  life,  and  freedom 
Of  choice  to  single  out  a  residence 
In  any  of  the  further  provinces,  [son. 

Guarded  and  watch'd,  but  not  confined  in  per- 
Where  thou  shalt  pass  thy  days  in  peace;  but 
Condition  that  the  three  young  princes  are  [on 
Given  up  as  hostages. 

Sar^  \ironic<illy\.    The  generous  victors! 

Her.  I  wait  the  answer. 

Sar,  Answer,  slave !     How  long 

Have  slaves  decided  on  the  doom  of  kings? 

Her,  Since  they  were  free. 

Sar,  Mouthpiece  of  mutiny! 

Thou  at  least  shalt  learn  the  penalty 
Of  treason,  though  its  proxy  only.     Pania! 
Let  his  head  be  thrown  from  our  walls  within 
The  rebels'  lines,  his  carcass  down  the  river. 
Away  with  himl 

[Pania  and  the  guards  setting  him. 

Pan,  I  never  yet  obcy'd         [ent. 

Your  orders  with  more  pleasure  than  the  pres- 
Hence  with  him,  soldiers!  do  not  soil  this  hall 
Of  royalty  with  treasonable  gore; 
Put  him  to  rest  without. 

Her,  A  single  word: 

My  office,  king,  is  sacred. 

Sar,  And  what's  mine  f 

That  thou  shouldst  come  and  dare  to  ask  of  me 
To  lay  it  down? 

Her^  I  but  obey'd  my  orders. 

At  the  same  peril,  if  refused,  as  now 
Incurred  by  my  obedience. 

Sar,  So  there  are 

New  monarchs  of  an  hour's  growth  as  despotic 
As  sovereigns  swathed  in  purple,and  enthroned 
From  birth  to  manhood! 

Her.  My  life  waits  your  breath. 

Yours  (I  speak  humbly) — but  it  may  be — ^yours 
May  also  be  in  danger  scarce  less  imminent : 
Would  it  then  suit  the  last  hours  of  a  line 
Such  as  is  that  of  Nimrod,  to  destroy 
A  peaceful  herald,  unarm'd,  in  his  office; 
And  violate  not  only  all  that  man 
Holds  sacred  between  man  and  man — ^but  that 
More  holy  tie  which  links  us  to  the  gods? 

Sar,  He's  right — Let  him  go  free. — My  life's 

last  act 

Shall  not  be  one  of  wrath.     Here,  fellow,  take 

[  Gh/es  him  a  golden  cup  from  a  table  near. 
This  golden  goblet,  let  it  hold  your  wine. 
And  think  oime;  or  melt  it  into  ingots. 
And  think  of  nothing  but  their  weight  and  value 

Her,  I  tbank  you  doubly  for  my  life,  and  this 
Most  gorgeous  gift,  which  renders  it  more  pre- 
But  must  I  bear  no  answer?  fcious. 


Sar,  Yes, — I  ask 

An  hour's  truce  to  consider. 

Her,  But  an  hoar's? 

Sar,  'An  hour's:  if  at  the  expiration  of 
That  time  your  masters  hear  no  further  from  me. 
They  are  to  deem  that  I  reject  their  terms. 
And  act  befittingly. 

Her,  I  shall  not  fail 

To  be  a  faithful  legate  of  your  pleasure. 

Sar,  And  hark!  a  word  more. 

Her,  I  shall  not  forget  it, 

Whate'cr  it  be. 

Sar.  Commend  me  to  Beleses; 

And  tell  him,  ere  a  year  expire,  I  summon 
Him  hence  to  meet  me. 

Her,  Where? 

Sar,  At  Babylon. 

At  least  from  thence  he  will  depart  to  meet  me. 

Her,  I  shall  obey  you  to  the  letter. 

'  [Exit  Heraij). 

Sar,  Pania!— 

Now,  my  good  Pania! — quick — ^with  what  I 

order'd.  [charged, 

Pan,  My  lord, — the  soldiers  are    already 
And  see,  they  eater. 

[Soldiers  enter,  and  form  a  Pilee^oui 
the  Throne,  ^c. 

Sar.  Higher,  my  good  soldiers. 

And  thicker  yet;  and  see  that  the  foundation 
Be  such  as  will  not  speedily  exhaust 
Its  own  too  subtle  flame;  nor  yet  bequenchM 
With  aught  officious  aid  would  bring  to  quell  IL 
Let  the  throne  form  the  core  of  it;  I  would  not 
Leave  that,save  fraught  with  fire  imqnenchable. 
To  the  new  comers.     Frame  the  whole  as  if 
'Twere  to  enkindle  the  strong  tower  of  our 
Inveterate  enemies.     Now  it  bears  an  aspect! 
How  say  yon,  Pania,  will  this  pile  suffice 
For  a  king  obsequies? 

Pan,  Ay,  for  a  Jdngdom's. 

I  understand  you,  now, 

Sar.  And  blame? 

Pan.  No— 

Let  me  but  fire  the  pile,  and  share  it  with  yon. 

Myr,  That  duty's  mine. 

Pan.  A  woman's! 

Myr,  *Tis  the  soldier's 

Part  to  die ybr  his  sovereign,  and  why  not 
The  woman's  with  her  lover? 

Pan,  'TIS  most  stxange! 

Myr,  But  not  so  rare,  my  Pania,  as  tboa 
think'st  it.  [pile 

In  the  mean  time,  live  thou. — ^Farewell!  ^ 
Is  ready. 

Pan.  I  should  shame  to  leave  mysoyerepi 
With  but  a  single  female  to  partake 
His  death.  ^  t 
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Sar,        Too  many  far  have  heralded 
Me  to  the  dust  already.     Get  thee  hence: 
Enrich  thee. 

Pan,  And  live  wretched! 

Sar.  Think  upon 

Thy  vow; — 'tis  sacred  and  irrevocable. 

Pan,  Since  it  is  so,  farewell. 

Sar.  Search  weU  my  chamber, 

Feel  no  remorse  at  bearing  off  the  gold; 
Remember, what  you  leave  you  leave  the  slaves 
Who  slew  me :  and  when  you  have  borne  away 
All  safe  off  to  your  boats,  blow  one  long  blast 
Upon  the  trumpet  as  you  quit  the  palace. 
The  river's  brink  is  too  remote,  its  stream 
Too  loud  at  present  to  permit  the  echo 
To  reach  distinctly  from  its  banks.  Then  fly, — 
And  as  yon  sail,  turn  back ;  but  still  keep  on 
Your  way  aloiig  the  Euphrates :  if  you  reach 
The  land  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the  queen 
Is  safe  with  my  three  sons  in  Cotta's  court. 
Say,  what  you  saw  at  parting,  and  request 
That  she  remember  what  I  said  at  one 
Parting  more  mournful  still. 

Pan.  That  royal  hand! 

Let  me  then  once  more  press  it  to  my  lips; 
And  these  poor  soldiers  who  throng  round  you, 
Would  fain  die  with  you!  [and 

[7>i/ Soldiers  and  Pania  throng  round 
him,  kissing  his  hand  and  the  hem  of  his 
robe, 

Sar,  My  best!  my  last  friends! 

Let's  not  unman  each  other :  part  at  once : 
All  farewells  should  be  sudden,  when  forever. 
Else  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments. 
And  clog  the  last  sad  sands  of  Hfe  with  tears. 
Hence,  and  be  happy:  trust  me,  I  am  not 
Now  to  be  pitied;  or  far  more  for  what 
Is  past  than  present;  for  the  future,  'tis 
In  the  hands  of  the  deities,  if  such  [well. 

There  be:  I  shall  know  soon.  Farewell — fare- 
[Exeunt  Pania  and  Soldiers. 

Afyr,  These  men  were  honest :  it  is  comfort 
still 
That  our  last  looks  should  be  on  loving  faces. 

Sar,  And  lovely  ones,  my  beautiful! — but 
hear  me! 
If  at  this  moment — for  we  now  are  on    [from 
The  brink — thou  feel'st  an  inward  shrinking 
This  leap  through  flame  into  the  future,  say  it 
I  shall  not  love  thee  less;  nay,  perhaps  more. 
For  yielding  to  thy  nature;  and  there'-s  time 
Yet  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

Afyr.  Shall  I  light 

One  of  the  torches  which  lie  heap'd  beneath 
The  ever-burning  lamp  that  bums  without, 
Before  Baal's  shrine  in  the  adjoining  hall? 

Sar,  Do  so.     Is  that  thy  answer? 


Afyr,  Thou  shalt  see. 

{ExU  MVRRHA. 

Sar.  \ solus].  She's  Arm.  My  fathers!  whom 
I  will  rejoin. 
It  may  be,  purifled  by  death  from  some 
Of  the  gross  stains  of  too  material  being, 
I  would  not  leave  your  ancient  first  abode 
To  the  defilement  of  usurping  bondmen : 
If  I  have  not  kept  your  inheritance 
As  ye  bequeath'd  it,  this  bright  part  of  it. 
Your  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 
Of  arms  and  records,  monuments,  knd  spoils, 
In  which  they  would  have  revell'd,  I  bear  with 
To  you  in  that  absorbing  element,  [me 

Which  most  personifies  the  soul  as  leaving 
The  least  of  matter  unconsumed  before 
Its  fiery  workings:  and  the  light  of  this 
Most  royal  of  funereal  pyres  shall  be 
Not  a  mere  pillar  form  of  cloud  and  flame, 
A  beacon  in  the  horizon  for  a  day. 
And  then  a  mount  of  ashes,  but  a  light 
To  lesson  ages,  rebel  nations,  and         [many 
Voluptuous  princes.     Time  shall  quench  full 
A  people's  records,  and  a  hero's  acts; 
Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 
Of  empires,  into  nothing;  but  even  then 
Shall  spare  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it  up 
A  problem  few  dare  imitate,  and  none 
Despise — but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 
Which  led  to  such  a  consummation. 

Myrrha  returns  with  a  lighted  torch  in  one 
hand,  and  a  cup  in  the  other, 

Afyr.  Lo! 

I've  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

Sar.  And  the  cup? 

Afyr.  'Tis  my  country's  custom  lo 

Make  a  libation  to  the  gods. 

Sar,  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.     I've  not 
Forgot  the  custom;  and  although  alone. 
Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  joyous  banquet  past. 

[SARDANAPALUS  taAcs  the  cup,  and  after 
drinking  and  tinkling  the  reversed  cup,  as 
a  drop  falls,  exclaims — 

And  this  libation 
Is  for  the  excellent  Beleses. 

Afyr.  Why 

Dwells  thy  mind  rather  upon  that  man's  name 
Than  on  his  mate's  in  villainy? 

Sar,  The  one 

Is  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tool,  a  kind 
Of  human  sword  in  a  friend's  hand;  the  other 
Is  a  master-mover  of  his  warlike  puppet; 
But  I  dismiss  them  from  my  mind. — Yet  pause. 
My  Myrrha!  dost  thou  truly  follow  me. 
Freely  and  fearlessly?     ^  j 
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Myr.  And  dost  thou  think 

A  Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom? 

Sar.  Then 

We  but  await  the  signal. 

Myr,  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sar,        Now,  farewell;  one  last  embrace. 

Myr,  Embrace,  but  noi  the  last ;  there  is  one 
more.  [ashes. 

Sar,  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  oar 

Myr.  And  pure  as  is  my  love  to  thee,  shall 
they. 
Purged  from  the  dross  of  earth,  and  earthly 

passion. 
Mix  pale  with  thine.  A  single  thought  yet  irks 

Sar,  Say  it.  [me. 

Myr,       It  is  that  no  kind  hand  will  gather 
The  dust  of  both  into  one  urn. 

Sar,  The  better: 

Rather  let  them  be  borne  abroad  upon 
The  winds  of  heaven,  and  scattered  into  air. 
Than  be  polluted  more  by  human  hands 
Of  slaves  and  traitors.   In  this  blazing  palace. 
And  its  enormous  walls  of  reeking  ruin. 
We  leave  a  nobler  monument  than  Egypt 
llath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains  o'er  dead 
kings, 


Or  kine^  for  none  know  whether  those  proud 

piles 
Be  for  their  monarch  or  their  ox -god  Apis: 
So  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 
Their  very  record! 

Myr,  Then  farewell,  thou  earth! 

And  loveliest  spot  of  earth!  farewell,  Ionia! 
Be  thou  still  iree  and  beautiful,  and  far 
Aloof  from  desolation  I  my  last  prayer  [of  thee  I 
Was  for  ihee,  my  last  thoughts,  save  one^  were 
Sar,  And  that? 
Myr,  Is  yours. 

[  The  trumpet  of  Pani a  sounds  wiikout. 
Sar,  Hark! 

Myr,  Now! 

Sar,  Adieu,  Assyria! 

I  loved  thee  well,  my  own,  my  fathers'  land. 
And  better  as  my  country  than  my  kingdom. 
I  sated  thee  with  peace  and  joys;  and  this 
Is  my  reward;  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing — 
Not  even  a  grave.  [He  mounts  ike  ^e. 

Now,  Myrrha! 
Myr,  Art  thou  ready? 

.Sar.  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

[Myrrha  j€r«  the  pUe. 

Myr,  Tis  fired!  I  come. 

[As  Myrrha  springs  forward  to  throw 

herself  into  the  flames ,  the  CurtamfaUs, 
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Attendants,  ^c,  ^c, 

WOMAN. 

Marina,  IVife  of  young  Foscarl 


ACT  I. 
Scene  \.—A  Hall  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
Enter  LOREDANO  aWBARBARlGO,  tneeting. 
Lor,  Where  is  the  prisoner? 
Bar,  Reposing  from 

The  Question. 


Lor,  The  hour's  past--fix'd  yesterdcy 

For  the  resumption  pf  his  trial. — Let  os 
Rejoin  our  colleagues  in  the  council,  and 
Urge  his  recall. 

Bar.  Nay,  let  him  profit  by 

A  few  brief  minutes  for  bis  tortured  limbs; 
He  was  overwrought  by  the  Question  yestordiqrt 
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And  may  die  under  it  if  now  repeated. 

Zpr.  Well? 

Bar,      I  jrield  not  to  you  in  love  of  justice. 
Or  hate  of  the  ambitious  Foscari, 
Father  and  son,  and  all  their  noxious  race; 
But  the  poor  wretch  has  suifer'd  beyond  na- 
Most  stoical  endurance.  ture's 

Lor.  Without  owning 

His  crime? 

Bar.         Peihaps  without  comjiitting  any. 
But  he  avow*d  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
Of  Milan,  and  his  sufferings  half  atone  for 
Such  weakness. 

Lor^  We  shall  see. 

Bar.  You,  Ix>redano, 

Pursue  hereditary  hate  too  far. 

Lor.  How  far? 

Bar,  To  extermination. 

Lor.  When  they  arc 

Extinct  you  may  say  this. — Let's  in  to  council. 

Bar.  Yet  pause — the  number  of  our  col- 
leagues is  not 
Complete  yet;  two  are  wanting  ere  we  can 
Proceed. 

Lor.     And  the  chief  judge,  the  Doge? 

Bar.  No— he. 

With  more  than  Roman  fortitude,  is  ever 
First  at  the  board  in  this  unhappy  process 
Against  his  last  and  only  son. 

Lor.  True— true— 

His  last. 

Bar.  Will  nothing  move  you? 

Ijtr.  Feels  he,  think  you? 

B4ir.  He  shows  it  not. 

Lor.  I  have  mark'd  that — the  wretch! 

Bar.  But  yesterday,  I  hear,  on  his  return 
To   the   ducal   chambers,  as  he   pass*d   the 
The  old  man  fainted.  [threshold 

Lor.  It  begins  to  work,  then. 

Bar.  The  work  is  half  your  own. 

Lor.  And  should  be  all  mine — 

My  father  and  my  uncle  are  no  more. 

Bar.  I  have  read  the  epitaph  which  says 
By  poison.  [fJ^cy  <i»ed 

Lor.        When  the  Doge  declared  that  he 
Should  never  deem  himself  a  sovereign  till 
The  death  of  Peter  Loredano,  both 
The  brothers  sickened  shortly, — ^he  is  sover- 

Bar.  A  wretched  one.  [eign. 

Lor.  What  should  they  be  who  make 

Orphans? 

Bar.         But  did  the  Doge  make  you  so? 

Lor.  Yes. 

Bar.  What  solid  proofs?. 

Lor.  When  princes  set  themselves 

To  work  in  secret,  proofs  and  process  are 
Alike  made  difficult;  but  I  have  such 


Of  the  first,  as  shall  make  the  second  needless. 

Bar.  But  you  will  move  by  law  ? 

Lor.  By  all  the  laws 

Which  he  would  leave  us. 

Bar.  They  are  such  in  this 

Our  state  as  render  retribution  easier 
Than  'mongst  remoter  nations.     Is  it  true 
That  you  have  written  in  your  books  of  com- 
merce 

(The  wealthy  practice  of  our  highest  nobles), 
"  Doge  Foscari,  my  debtor  for  the  deaths 
Of  Marco  and  Pietro  Loredano, 
My  sire  and  uncle''? 

Lor.  It  is  written  thus. 

Bar.  And  will  you  leave  it  unerased? 

Lor.  Till  balanced. 

Bar.  And  how? 

\  Two  Senators  pass  over  the  stage,  as 
in  their  way  to  **  the  Hall  0/  the  Coun- 
cil of  7^," 

Lor,  You  see  the  number  is  complete. 

Follow  me.  [Exit  Loredano. 

Bar.  [solus^.  Follow  thee  I  I  have  followed 
Thy  path  of  desolation,  as  the  wave        [long 
Sweeps  after  that  before  it,  alike  whelming 
The  wreck  that  creaks  to  the  wild  winds,  and 

wretch 

Who  shrieks  within  its  riven  ribs,  as  gush 
The  waters  through  them ;  but  this  son  and  sire 
Might  move  the  elements  to  pause,  and  yet 
Must  I  on  hardily  like  them — Oh!  would 
I  could  as  blindly  and  remorselessly! — >    [ai-e 
Lo,  where  he  comes! — Be  still,  my  heart!  they 
Thy  foes,  must  be  thy  victims:  wilt  thou  beat 
For  those  who  almost  broke  thee? 

Enter  Guards  with  young  Foscari  as  pris- 
oner, &c. 

Guard.  Let  him  rest. 

Signor,  take  time. 

y<u.  Fos.  I  thank  thee,  friend,  I'm  feeble; 
But  thou  may'st  stand  reproved. 

Guard.  I'll  stand  the  hazard. 

Jac.  Fos.  That's  kind: — I  meet  some  pity. 
This  is  the  first.  [but  no  mercy. 

Guard.        And  might  be  the  last,  did  they 
Who  rule  behold  us. 

Bar,  [advancing  to  the  Guard \ .  There  is  one 
who  does: 
Yet  fear  not;  I  will  neither  be  thy  judge 
Nor  thy  accuser;  though  the  hour  is  past. 
Wait  their  last  summons — I  am  of  "the  Ten," 
And  waiting  for  that  summons,  sanction  you 
Even  by  my  presence:   when   the   last   call 

sounds. 
We'll  in  together.— Lookgell  to  the  prisoner! 
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Jcuc.  Fos.  What  voice  is  that?— Tis  Bar- 
barigo's!     Ahl 
Our  house's  foe,  and  one  of  my  few  judges. 

Bar,  To  balance  such  a  foe,  if  such  there  be, 
Thy  father  sits  amongst  thy  judges. 

yac.  Fos,  True, 

He  judges. 

Bar,        Then  deem  not  the  laws  too  harsh 
Which  yield  so  much  indulgence  to  a  sire. 
As  to  allow  his  voice,  in  such  high  matter 
As  the  state's  safety 

Jac.  Fos,  And  his  son's.     I'm  faint; 

Let  me  approach,  I  pray  you,  for  a  breath 
Of  air,  yon  window  which  o'erlooks  the  waters. 

Enter  an  OFFICER,  who  whispers  Barbarigo. 

Bar.  [to  the  Guara].  Let  him  approach.  I 
must  not  speak  with  him 
Further  than  thus :  I  have  transgress'd  my  duty 
In  this  brief  parley,  and  must  now  redeem  it 
Within  the  Council  Chamber. 

\Exit  Barbarigo. 
f  Guard  conducting  J acopo  Foscari  to 
the  window. 
Guard.  There,  sir,  'tis 

Open. — How  feel  you? 
Jac.  Fos.  Like  a  boy — Oh  Venice ! 

Guard.  And  your  limbs?  [me 

yac.  Fos.  Limbs !  how  often  have  they  borne 
Bounding  o'er  yon  blue  tide,  as  I  have  skimm'd 
The  gondola  along  in  childish  race, 
And,  masqued  as  a  young  gondolier,  amidst 
My  gay  competitors,  noble  as  I, 
Raced  for  our  pleasure,  in  the  pride  of  strength; 
While  the  fair  populace  of  crowding  beauties. 
Plebeian  as  patrician,  cheer'd  us  on 
With  dazzling  smiles,  and  wishes  audible. 
And  waving  kerchiefs,and  applauding  hands, 
Even  to  the  goal! — How  many  a  time  have  I 
Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  more  dar- 
ing, [stroke 
The  wave  all  roughen'd;  with  a  swimmer's 
Flinging  the  billows  back  from  my  drench'd 

hair. 
And  laughing  from  my  lip  the  audacious  brine. 
Which  kiss'd  it  like  a  wine  cup,  rising  o'er 
The  waves  as  they  arose,  and  prouder  still 
The  loftier  they  uplifted  me!  and  oft. 
In  my  wantonness  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
Into  their  green  and  glassy  gulfs,  and  making 
My  way  to  shells  and  sea-weed,  all  unseen 
By  those  above,  till  they  wax'd  fearful;  then 
Returning  with  my  grasp  full  of  such  tokens 
As  show'd  that  I  had  search'd  the  deep :  ex- 
ulting, 
With  a  far-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
The  long-suspended  breath,  again  I  spum'd 


The  foam  which  broke  around  me,  and  pursued 
My  track  like  a  sea-bird. — I  was  a  boy  then. 

Guard,  Be  a  man  now:  there  never  was 
Of  manhood's  strength.  [more  need 

yac.  Fos,  [looking  from  the  lattice.^     My 
beautiful,  my  own. 
My  on^y  Venice — this  is  breath!  Thy  breeze. 
Thine  Adrian  sea-breeze,  how  it  fans  my  face! 
Thy  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins. 
And  cool  them  into  calmness!     How  unlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 
Which  howl'd  about  my  Candiote  dungeon. 
Made  my  heart  sick!  [and 

Guard.  I  see  the  color  comes 

Back  to  your  cheek:  Heaven  send  you  strength 
to  bear  [on't. 

What  more  may  be  imposed! — I  dread  to  think 

yac.  /bj.  They  will  not  banish  me  again? — 
No,  no. 
Let  them  wring  on;  I  am  strong  yet. 

Guard.  Confess, 

And  the  rack  will  be  spared  you. 

y^c.  Fos.  I  confess'd 

Once-^twice  before :  both  times  they  exiled  me. 

Guctrd.  And  the  third  time  will  slay  you. 

yac,  Fos.  Let  them  do  so. 

So  I  be  buried  in  my  birth-place:  better 
Be  ashes  here  than  aught  that  lives  elsewhere. 

Guard,  And  can  you  so  much  love  the  soil 
which  hates  you?  [the  soil 

yac,  Fos,  The  soil !— Oh  no,  it  is  the  seed  of 
Which  persecutes  me;  but  my  native  earth   . 
Will  take  me  as  a  mother  to  her  arms. 
I  ask  no  more  than  a  Venetian  grave, 
A  dungeon,  what  they  will,  so  it  be  here! 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Offi,  Bring  in  the  prisoner  I 

Guard,  Signor,  you  hear  the  order. 

yac.  Fos,  Ay,I  am  used  to  such  a  summons : 

'tis  [lend  me 

The  third  time  they  have  tortured  me: — then 

Thine  arm.  [To  the  Gmard, 

Offi,  Take  mine,  sir;  'tis  my  duty  to 

Be  nearest  to  your  person. 

yac,  FoSn  You! — you  are  he 

Who  yesterday  jpresided  o'er  my  pangs — 
Away! — I'll  walk  alone. 

Ofi,  As  you  please,  signer; 

The  sentence  was  not  of  my  signing,  but 
I  dared  not  disobey  the  Council  when 
They 

yac,  Fos,  Bade  thee  stretch  me   on  timr 
horrid  engine. 
I  pray  thee  touch  me  not — ^tfaat  is,  just  now; 
The  time  will  come  they  will  renew  that  ordci^ 
But  keep  off  from  me  till  'tis  issued.    As 
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I  look  up>on  thy  hands  my  curdling  limbs 
Quiver  with  the  anticipated  wrenching,  [if — 
And  the  cold  drops  strain  through  my  brow,  as 
But  onward — I  haTc  borne  it — I  can  bear  it. — 
How  looks  my  father? 

Cffi,  With  his  wonted  aspect. 

J^ac.  Fos,  So  does  the  earth,  and  sky,  the 
bloc  of  Ocean, 
The  brightness  of  our  city  and  her  domes. 
The  mirth  of  her  Piazza,  even  now 
Its  merry  hum  of  nations  pierces  here, 
Even  here,into  these  chambers  of  the  unknown 
Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  un- 
numbered [wear 
Judged  and'  destroyM  in  silence, — all  things 
The  self-same  aspect,  to  my  very  sire! 
Nothing  can  sympathize  with  Foscari, 
Not  even  a  Foscari. — Sir,  I  attend  you. 
\Exeunt  Jacopo  Foscari,  Officer,  ^c. 

Enter  Memmo  and  another  Senator, 

Mem.  I|e's  gone — we  are  too  late : — think 
you  "  the  Ten  " 
Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  to-day? 

Sen.  ITiey  say  the  prisoner  is  most  obdurate, 
Persisting  in  his  first  avowal;  but 
More  I  know  not. 

Mem.  And  that  is  much;  the  secrets 

Of  yon  terriffic  chamber  are  as  hidden 
From  us,  the  premier  nobles  of  the  state. 
As  from  the  people. 

Sen.  Save  the  wonted  rumors. 

Which — like  the  tales  of  spectres,  that  are  rife 
Near    ruin'd     buildings — never    have    been 

proved. 
Nor  wholly  disbelieved:  men  know  as  little 
Of  the  state's  real  acts  as  of  the  grave's 
Unfathom'd  mysteries. 

Mem.  But  with  length  of  time 

We  gain  a  step  in  knowledge,  and  I  look 
Forward  to  be  one  day  of  the  decemvirs. 

Sen.  Or  Doge? 

Mem.  Why,  no;  not  if  I  can  avoid  it. 

Sen.  Tis  the  first  station  of  the  state,  and 
Be  lawfully  desired^  and  lawfully  [may 

Attained  by.  noble  aspirants. 

Mem.  To  such 

Heave  it;  though  born  noble,  my  ambition 
Is  limited :  I'd  rather  be  an  unit 
Of  an  united  and  imperial  "  Ten," 
Than  shine  a  lonely  though  a  gilded  cipher. — 
Whom  have  we  here?  the  wife  of  Foscari! 

Enter  Marina,  with  a  female  Attendant. 

Mar.  What,  no   one? — I  am  wrong,  there 
But  they  are  senators.  [still  are  two; 

Mem.  Most  noble  lady. 

Command  us. 


Mar.  I  command  ! — Alas!  my  life 

Has  been  one  long  entreaty,  and  a  vain  one. 

Mfm.  I  understand  thee,  but  I  must  not  an- 
swer, [here  save  on  the  rack. 

Mar.  IJiercely.'X  True — none  dare  answer 
Or  question  save  tnose 

Mem.  [interrupting  Aer].  High-born  dame! 
Where  thou  now  art.  [bethink  thee 

Mar.  Where  I  now  am! — It  was 

My  husband's  father' s  palace. 

Mem.  The  Duke's  palace! 

Mar.  And  his  son's  prison! — True,  I  have 
not  forgot  it; 
And  if  there  were  no  other  nearer,  bitterer 
Remembrances,  would   thank  the   illustrious 

Memmo 
For  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 

Aiem.  Be  calm! 

Mar,  [looking  up  toward^  Aeaven].     I  am; 
but  oh,  thou  eternal  God! 
Canst  thou  continue  so,  with  such  a  world? 

Mem,  Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved. 

Mar.  He  is 

In  heaven.     I  pray  you,  signor  senator, 
Speak  not  of  that;  you  area  man  of  office, 
So  is  the  Doge;  he  has  a  son  at  stake 
Now,  at  this  moment,  and  I  have  a  husband. 
Or  had;  they  are  there  within,  or  were  at  least 
An  hour  since,  face  to  face,  as  judge  and  cul- 
Will  he  condemn  him  ?  [prit : 

Mem.  I  trust  not. 

Mar.  But  if 

He  does  not,  there  are  those  will  sentence  both. 

Mem,  They  can. 

Mar.  And  with  them  power  and  will  are  one 
In  wickedness: — my  husband's  lost! 

Mem.  Not  so; 

Justice  is  judge  in  Venice, 

Mar.  If  it  were  so, 

There  now  would  be  no  Venice.     But  let  it 
Live  on,  so  the  good  die  not,  till  the  hour 
Of  nature's   summons:   but   "the  Ten's"  is 

quicker, 
And  we  must  wait  on't.     Ah!  a  voice  of  wail! 
[A  faint  cry  within^ 

Sen.  Hark! 

Mem,  'Twas  a  cry  of 

Mar.  No,  no;  not  my  husband's — 

Not  Foscari's. 

Mem.  The  voice  was 

Mar.  Not  his  :  no. 

He  shriek!  No;   that  should  be  his  father's 

part, 
Not  his— not  his — he'll  die  in  silence. 

[A  faint  groan  again  within. 
Mem.  What! 
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Mar,  His  voice!  it  seem'd  so:  I  will  not 
Believe  it.  Should  he  shrink,  I  cannot  cease 
To  love;  but — no— no— no— it  must  have  been 
A  fearful  pang,  which  wrung  a  groan  from  him. 

Sen,  And  feeling  for  thy  husband's  wrongs, 

wouldst  thou  [lence? 

Have  him  bear  more  than  mortal  pain   in  si- 

Mar,  We  all   must  bear    our  tortures.     I 
have  not 
Left  barren  the  great  house  of  Foscari, 
Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son 

from  life; 
I  have  endured  as  much  in  giving  life 
To  those  who  will  succeed  them,  as  they  can 
In  leaving  it;  but  mine  were  joyful  pangs; 
And  yet  they   wrung   me  till   I  could  have 

shriek'd. 
But  did  not;  for  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 
Heroes,  and  would  not  welcome  them  with 

Meni,  All's  silent  now.  [tears. 

Mar^  Perhaps  all's  over;  but 

I  will  not  deem  it :  he  hath  nerved  himself, 
And  now  deHes  them. 

Enter  an  Officer  hastily, 

Mem,       How  now,  friend,  what  seek  you? 

Offi.  A  leech.     The  prisoner  has  fainted. 
\Exit  Officer. 

Mem,  Lady, 

Twere  better  to  retire.  [so. 

Sen,  [offering  to  assist her^,  I  pray  thee  do 

Mar,  Off!  /  will  tend  him. 

Mem,  You!  Remember,  lady! 

Ingress  is  given  to  none  within  those  chambers. 
Except  "  the  Ten,'*  and  their  familiars. 

Mar.  Well, 

I  know  that  none  who  enter  there  return 
As  they  have  enter 'd — many  never;  but 
They  shall  not  balk  my  entrance. 

Mem.  Alas!  this 

Is  but  to  expose  yourself  to  harsh  repulse. 
And  worse  suspense. 

Mar,  Who  shall  oppose  me? 

Mem.  They 

Whose  duty  'tis  to  do  so. 

Mar,  Tis  their  duty 

Tu  trample  on  all  human  feelings,  all 
Ties  which  bind  man  to  man,  to  emulate 
The  fiends  which  will  one  day  requite  them  in 
Variety  of  torturing!     Yet  I'll  pass. 

Mem.  It  is  impossible. 

Mar,  That  shall  be  tried. 

Despair  defies  even  desp>otism :  there  is  [hosts 
That  in  my  heart  would  make  its  way  through 
With  leveli'd  spears;  and  think  you  a  few  jailors 
Shall  put  me  from  my  path?  Give  me,  then. 
This  is  the  Doge's  palace;  I  am  wife     [way; 


Of  the  Duke's  son,  the  innocent  Duke's  son. 
And  they  shall  hear  this! 

Mem,  It  will  only  serve 

More  to  exasperate  his  judges. 

Mar,  What 

Art  judges  who  give  way  to  anger?  they 
Who  do  so  are  assassins.     Give  me  way. 

[Exit  Marina. 

Sen,  Poor  lady! 

Mfm,  'Tis  mere  desperation:  she 

Will  not  be  admitted  o'er  the  threshold. 

Sen,  And 

Even  if  she  be  so,  cannot  save  her  husband. 
But  see,  the  offier  returns. 

[7%/ Officer  passes  over  the  stage  vrith 
another  person, 

Mem,  I  hardly  [of  pity. 

Thought  that  «  the  Ten  "  had  even  this  tondi 
Or  would  permit  assistance  to  this  sufferer. 

Sen,  Pity!  Is't  pity  to  recall  to  feeling 
The  wretch  too  happy  to  escape  to  death 
By  the  compassionate  trance,  poor  nature's  last 
Resource  against  the  tyranny  of  pain? 

Mem,  I  marvel  they  condemn  him  not  at 
once.  [him  live. 

Sen.  That's  not  their  policy:   they'd  have 
Because  he  fears  not  death !  and  banish  him. 
Because  all  earth,  except  his  native  land , 
To  him  is  one  wide  prison,  and  each  breath 
Of  foreign  air  he  draws  seems  a  slow  pobon. 
Consuming  but  not  killing. 

Mem,  Circumstance 

Confirms  his  crimes,  but  he  avows  them  not 

Sen,  None,  save  the  Letter,  which  he  says 

was  written,  [!^^^ 

Address'd  to  Milan's  duke,  in  the  full  knowl- 

That  it  would  fall  into  the  senate's  hands. 

And  thus  he  should  be  re-convey'd  to  Veoice. 

Mem.  But  as  a  culprit. 

Sen.  Yes,  but  to  his  country; 

And  that  was  all  he  sought, — so  he  avouches. 

Mem,  The  accusation  of  the  bribes  was 
proved. 

Sen.  Not  clearly,  and  the  charge  of  homicide 
Has  been  annull'd  by  the  deatb-bed  confessioD 
Of  Nicholas  Erizzo,  who  slew  the  late 
Chief  of  «« the  Ten." 

Mem.  Then  why  not  clear  him? 

Sen.  That 

They  ought  to  answer;  for  it  is  well  known 
That  Almoro  Donato,  as  I  said. 
Was  slain  by  Erizzo  for  private  vengeance. 

Aiem.  There  must  be  more  in  this  ttraage 

process  than  [dot©— — 

The  apparent   crimes  of  die    accused  db- 

But  here  come  two  of  **  the  Ten  ";  letnstctire. 

SutATOB. 


[Exeunt  MsMMO  amdi 
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Enter  LoREDANO  «m/ Barbarigo. 

Bar.    [addressing  LoR.].   That  were   too 
much;  believe  me,  'twas  not  meet 
The  trial  should  go  further  at  this  moment. 

Lor,  And  so  the  Council^ must  breakup, 
and  Justice 
Pause  in  her  full  career,  because  a  woman 
Breaks  in  on  our  deliberations? 

Bar.  No, 

That's  not  the  cause;  you  saw  the  prisoner's 

Lor.  And  had  he  not  recover'd?         [state. 

Bar,  To  relapse 

Upon  the  least  renewal. 

Lor.  'Twas  not  tried. 

Bar,  Twas  in  vain  to  murmur;  the  majority 
In  council  were  against  you. 

Lor.  Thanks  to  you,  sir. 

And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  combined 
The  worthy  voices  which  o'er-ruled  my  own. 

Bar,  I  am  a  judge;  but  must  confess  that 
part  [tion. 

Of  our  stem  duty,  which  prescribes  the  Ques- 
And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  infliction, 
Makes  me  wish 

Lor.  What? 

Bar.  TYiiXyou  would  sometimes  feel, 

As  I  do  always. 

Lor.  Go  to,  you're  a  child. 

Infirm  of  feeling  as  of  purpose,  blown 
About  by  every  breath,  shook  by  a  sigh, 
And  melted  by  a  tear — a  precious  judge 
For  Venice !  and  a  worthy  statesman  to 
Be  partner  in  my  policy. 

Bar,  He  shed 

No  tears. 

Lor.  He  cried  out  twice. 

Bar.^  A  saint  had  done  so, 

Even  with  the  crown  of  glory  in  his  eye. 
At  such  inhuman  artifice  of  pain 
As  was  forced  on  him;  but  he  did  not  cry 
For  pity;  not  a  word  nor  groan  escaped  him, 
And  those  two  shrieks  were  not  in  supplication, 
But  wrung  from  pangs,  and  followed  by  no 
prayers. 

Lor,  He  mutter'd  many  times  between  his 
But  inarticulately.  [teeth. 

Bar,  That  I  heard  not; 

You  stood  more  near  him. 

Lor,  I  did  so. 

Bar,  Methought, 

To  my  surprise,  too,  you  were  touch'd  with 

mercy. 
And  were  the  first  to  call  out  for  assistance 
When  he  was  failing. 

Lor,  I  believed  that  swoon 

His  last. 

Bar,    And  have  I  not  oft  heard  thee  name 


His  and  his  father's  death  your  nearest  wish? 

Lor.  If  he  dies  innocent,  that  is  to  say. 
With  his  guilt  unavow'd,  he'll  be  lamented. 

Bar.  What,  wouldst  thou  slay  his  memory? 

Lor,  Wouldst  thou  have 

His  state  descend  to  his  children,  as  it  must. 
If  he  die  unattainted? 

Bar,  War  with  them  too? 

Lor.  With  all  their  house,  till  theirs  or  mine 
are  nothing. 

Betr.  And  the  deep  agony  of  his  pale  wife, 
And  the  repress'd  convulsion  of  the  high 
And  princely  brow  of  his  old  father,  which 
Broke  forth  in  a  slight  shuddering,  though 

rarely. 
Or  in  some  clammy  drops,  soon  wiped  away 
In  stem  serenity;  these  moved  you  not? 

[Exit  LOREDANO. 

He's  silent  in  his  hate,  as  Foscari  [moved  me 
Was  in   his  suffering;  and  the  poor  wretch 
More  by  his  silence  than  a  thousand  outcries 
Could  have  effected.      'Twas  a  dreadful  sight 
When  his  distracted  wife  broke  through  into 
The  hall  of  our  tribunal,  and  beheld 
What  we  could  scarcely  look  upon,  long  used 
To  such  sights.     I  must  think  no  more  of  this. 
Lest  I  forget  in  this  compassion  for 
Our  foes,  £eir  former  injuries,  and  lose 
The  hold  of  vengeance  Loredano  plans 
For  him  and  me;  but  mine  would  be  content 
With  lesser  retribution  than  he  thirsts  for. 
And  I  would  mitigate  his  deeper  hatred 
To  milder  thoughts;  but  for  the  present,Foscari 
Has  a  short  hourly  respite,  granted  at 
The  instance  of  the  elders  of  the  Council, 
Moved  doubtless  by  his  wife's  appearance  in 
The  hall,  and  his  own  sufferings. — Lo!  they 
How  feeble  and  forlorn !  I  cannot  bear  [come: 
To  look  on  them  again  in  this  extremity : 
I'll  hence,  and  try  to  soften  Loredano. 

[Exit  Barbarigo. 

ACT  II. 
Scene  I. — A  Hail  in  the  Doge's  Palace. 

The  Doge  aftd  a  Senator. 
Sen,  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  the  report 
Now,  or  postpone  it  till  to-morrow? 

Doge,  Now; 

I  overlook'd  it  yesterday:  it  wants 

Merely  the  signature.     Give  me  the  pen 

[The  Doge  sits  down  and  signs  the  paper. 

There,  signor.  [it  is  not  signed. 

Sen.  [Looking  at  the  paper  \ .  You  have  forgot ; 

Doge.  Not  sign'd?  Ah,  I  perceive  my  eyes 

begin 

To  wax  more  weak  with  aa^  ^r4i4T?»Pt  see 
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That  I  had  dipp'd  the  pen  without  eflfect. 

Sen.  [dipping  the  pen  into  the  ink,  and  plac- 
ing the  paper  before  the  DOGEl.  Your, 
hand,  too,  shakes,  my  lord:  allow  me. 

Doge,  'TIS  done,  I  thank  you.      [thus 

Sen,  Thus  the  act  confirmed 

By  you  and  by  "  the  Ten "  gives  peace  to 
Venice. 

Doge,  *Tis  long  since  she  enjoyed  it:  may  it 
As  long  ere  she  resume  her  arms!  [be 

Sen,  'Tis  almost 

Thirty-four  years  of  nearly  ceaseless  warfare 
With  the  Turk,  or  the  powers  of  Italy; 
The  state  had  need  of  some  repose. 

Doge,  No  doubt 

I  found  her  Queen  of  Ocean,  and  I  leave  her 
Lady  of  Lombardy;  it  is  a  comfort 
That  I  have  added  tu  her  diadem 
The  gems  of  Brescia  and  Ravenna;  Crema 
And  Bergamo  no  less  are  hers;  her  realm 
By  land  has  grown  by  thus  much  in  my  reign, 
While  her  sea-sway  has  not  shrunk. 

Sen,  Tis  most  true, 

And  merits  all  our  country's  gratitude. 

Doge,  Perhaps  so. 

Sen,  Which  should  be  made  manifest, 

Doge.  I  have  not  complained,  sir. 

Sen.  My  good  lord,  forgive  me. 

Doge,  For  what? 

Sen.  My  heart  bleeds  for  you. 

Doge.  For  me,  signor? 

Sen.  And  for  your 

Doge,  Stop  I 

Sen,  It  must  have  way,  my  lord: 

I  have  too  many  duties  towards  you 
And   all  your  house,  for   past   and   present 
Not  to  feel  deeply  for  your  son.       [kindness, 

Doge,  Was  this 

In  your  commission? 

Sen,  What,  my  lord? 

Doge.  This  prattle 

Of  things  you  know   not:   but  the  treaty's 
Return  with  it  to  them  who  sent  you.  [signed; 

Sen.  I 

Obey.    I  had  in  charge,  too,  from  the  Council, 
That  you  would  fix  an  hour  for  their  reunion. 

Doge,  Say,  when  they  will — now,  even  at 
this  moment. 
If  it  so  please  them:  I  am  the  state's  servant. 

Sen.  They  would  accord  some  time  for  your 
repose.  [shall  cause 

Do^e,  I  have  no  repose,  that  is,  none  which 

The  loss  of  an  hour's  time  unto  the  state. 

Let  them  meet  when  they  will,  I  shall  be  found 

Where  I  should  be,  and  what  I  have  been  ever. 

[Exit  Senator.     The  Doge  remains  in 

silence* 


Enter  an  ATTENDANT. 

Att,  Prince! 

Doge,  Say  on. 

Att,  The  illustrious  Lady  Foscari 

Requests  an  audience. 

Doge,  Bid  her  enter.     Poor 

Marina! 

{Exit  Attendant.    The  Doge  remams 
in  silence  as  before. 

Enter  Marina. 

Mar,^        I  have  ventured,  father,  on 
Your  privacy. 

Doge.        I  have  none  from  you,  my  child. 
Command  my  time,  when  not  commanded  bf 
the  sute. 

Mar,       I  wish'd  to  speak  to  you  of  him. 

Doge,  Your  husband? 

Mar,  And  your.son. 

Doge,  Proceed,  my  daughter! 

Metr,  I  had  obtain'd  permission  from  *<  the 
Ten" 
To  attend  my  husband  for  a  limited  number 
Of  hours. 

Doge,    You  had  so. 

Mar,  'TIS  revoked. 

Doge.  By  whom? 

Mar.  **  The  Ten." — When  we  had  reach'd 
«*  the  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
Which  I  prepared  to  pass  with  Foscari, 
The  gloomy  guardian  of  that  passage  first 
Demurr'd :  a  messenger  was  sent  back  to 
**  The  Ten ;" — but  as  the  court  no  longer  sate. 
And  no  permission  bad  been  given  in  writii^, 
I  was  thrust  back,  with  the  assurance  that 
Until  that  high  tribunal  re-assembled 
The  dungeon  walls  must  still  divide  us. 

Doge.  True, 

The  form  has  been  omitted  in  the  baste 
With  which  the  coiut  adjoum'd;  and  till  it 
Tis  dubious.  [meets. 

Mar,        Till  it  meets!  and  when  it  meets. 
They'll  torture  him  again;  and  he  and  I 
Must  purchase  by  renewal  of  the  rack 
The  interview  of  husband  and  of  wife. 
The  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens! — Oh  God! 
Dost  thou  see  this? 

Doge.  Childr-child 

Mar,  [abruptly].         Call  me  not «« cluld!" 
You  soon  will  have  no  children — you  deserre 

none — 

You,  who  can  talk  thus  calmly  of  a  son 
In  circumstances  which  would  call  forth  tesis 
Of  blood  from  Spartans !     Thoi^h  these  did 

not  weep 

Their  boys  who  died  in  battle,  is  it  written 
That  they  beheld  them  ^perish  piecemeal*  Bor 
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StretchM  forth  a  hand  to  sav/e  them? 

Doge.  You  behold  me : 

I  cannot  weep — I  would  I  could;  but  if 
Each  white  hair  on  this  head  were  a  young  life, 
This  ducal  cap  the  diadem  of  earth. 
This  ducal  ring  with  which  I  wed  the  waves 
A  talisman  to  still  them — I'd  give  all 
For  him. 

Mar,    With  less  he  surely  might  be  saved. 

Doge,  That  answer  only  shows  yon  know  not 
Venice. 

Alas!  how  should  you?  she  knows  not  herself, 
In  all  her  mystery.    Hear  me— they  who  aim 
At  Foscari,  aim  no  less  at  his  father; 
The  sire's  destruction  would  not  save  the  son; 
They  work  by  different  means  to  the  same  end. 
And  that  is— i — but  they  have  not  conquered  yet, 

Afar,  But  they  have  crush'd. 

Doge.  Nor  crush'd  as  yet — I  live. 

Mar.  And  your  son, — ^how  long  will  he  live  ? 

Doge.,  I  trust, 

For  all  that  yet  is  pass'd,  as  many  years 
And  happier  than  his  fadier.     The  rash  boy, 
With  womanish  impatience  to  return. 
Hath  ruin'd  all  by  that  detected  letter: 
A  high  crime,  which  I  neither  can  deny 
Nor  palliate,  as  parent  or  as  Duke: 
Had  he  but  borne  a  little,  little  longer 

His  Candiote  exile,  I  had  hopes 'he  has 

He  must  return.  Fquench'd  them — 

Mar,  To  exile? 

Doge  I  have  said  it. 

Mar,  And  can  I  not  go  with  him? 

Dogem  You  well  know 

This  prayer  of  yours  was  twice  denied  before 
By  the  assembled  '*  Ten,"  and  hardly  now 
Will  be  accorded  to  a  third  request, 
Since  aggravated  errors  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord  renders  them  still  more  austere. 

Mar.  Austere?  Atrocious!  The  old  human 
fiends,  [strange 

With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes. 
To  tears  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long  white 
And  scanty  hairs,and  shaking  hand8,and  heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,they  counsel. 
Cabal,  and  put  men's  lives  out,  as  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  extin- 
In  their  accursed  bosoms.  [guish'd 

Doge,  You  know  not 

Mar»  I  do — I  do— and  so  should  you,  me- 

thinks. 

That  these  are  demons:  could  it  be  else  that 

Men,  who  have  been  of  women  bom  and 

suckled —  [given 

Who  have  loved,or  talk'd  at  least  of  love — have 

Their  hands  in  sacred  vows — have  danced  their 

babes 


Upon  their  knees,perhaps  have  moum'd  above 

them — 

In  pain,  in  peril,  or  in  death — ^whu  xure. 
Or  were  at  least  in  seeming,  human,  could 
Do  as  they  have  done  by  yours,  and  youyour- 
YoUt  who  abet  them  ?  f self-^ 

Doge,  I  forgive  this,  for 

You  know  not  what  you  say. 

Mar,  You  know  it  well. 

And  feel  it  nothing. 

Doge,  I  have  borne  so  much. 

That  words  have  ceased  to  shake  me. 

Mar,  Oh,  no  doubt! 

You  have  seen  your  son's  blood  flow,  and  your 

flesh  shook  not; 
And  after  that,  what  are  a  woman's  words? 
No  more  than  woman's  tears,  that  they  should 
shake  yon. 

Doge,  Woman,this  clamorous  g^ef  of  thine, 
I  tell  thee. 
Is  no  more  in  the  balance  weigh'd  with  that 
Which— — but  I  pity  thee,  my  poor  Marina! 

Mar,  Pity  my  husband,  or  I  cast  it  from  me; 
Pity  thy  son!     Thou  pity! — 'tis  a  word 
Strange  to  thy  heart — how  came  it  on  thy  lips  ? 

Doge,  I  must  bear  these  reproaches,  though 
Couldst  thou  but  read [they  wrong  me. 

Mar,  'Tis  not  upon  thy  brow. 

Nor  in  thine  eye8,nor  in  thine  acts — where  then 
Should  I  behold  this  sympathy?  or  shall? 

T>5ge,  [fotnting  downwards].  There. 

Mar,  In  the  earth? 

Doge.  To  which  I  am  tending:  when 

It  lies  upon  this  heart,  far  lightlier,  though 
Loaded  with  marble,  than  the  thoughts  which 
Now,  you  will  know  me  better.  [press  it 

Mar,  Are  you,  then. 

Indeed,  thus  to  be  pitied? 

Doge,  Pitied!     None 

Shall  ever  use  that  base  word,  with  which  men 
Cloak  their  soul's  hoarded  triumph,  as  a  flt  one 
To  mingle  with  my  name;  that  name  shall  be. 
As  far  as  /  have  borne  it,  what  it  was 
When  I  received  it. 

Mar,  But  for  the  poor  children 

Of  him  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  wilt  not  save 
You  were  the  last  to  bear  it. 

Doge*  Would  it  were  so ! 

Better  for  him  he  never  bad  been  bom; 
Better  for  me. — I  have  seen  our  house  dis- 
honor'd.  [heart, 

Mar,  That's  false!  A  truer,  nobler,  trustier 
More  loving,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
Within  a  human  breast.     I  would  not  change 
My  exiled,  persecuted,  mangled  husband, 
Oppress'd  but  not  disgraced,  crushed,  over- 
Alivei  or  dead,  for  prince  or  paladin  [whelm'd« 
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In  story  or  in  Cable,  with  a  world 
To  back  his  suit.  Dishonored  I — he  dishonored ! 
I  tell  thee.  Doge,  'tis  Venice  is  dishonored ! 
His  name  shall  be  her  foulest,  worst  reproach, 
For  what  he  suffers,  not  for  what  he  did. 
Tis  ye  who  are  all  traitors,  tyrant! — ye! 
Did  you  but  love  your  country  like  this  victim 
Who  totters  back  in  chains  to  tortures,  and 
Submits  to  all  things  rather  than  to  exile, 
You'd  fling  yourselves  before  him,  and  implore 
His  grace  for  your  enormous  guilt. 

Doge*  He  was 

Indeed  all  you  have  said.     I  better  bore 
The  deaths  of  the  two  sons  Heaven  took  from 
Than  Jacopo's  disgrace.  [me 

Mar.  That  word  again? 

Doge*  Has  he  not  been  condemn'd? 

Mar,  Is  none  but  guilt  so? 

Doge,  Time   may  restore  his   memory — I 
would  hope  so. 
He  was  my  pride,  my — but  'tis  useless  now — 
I  am  not  given  to  tears,  but  wept  for  joy 
"When  he  was  bom;  those  drops  were  ominous, 

Mar*  I  say  he's  innocent!  And  were  he  not 
Is  our  own  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  fVom  us  [so. 
In  fatal  moments? 

Doge,  I  shrank  not  from  him : 

But  I  have  other  duties  than  a  father's; 
The  state  would  not  dispense  me  from  those  du- 
Twice  I  demanded  it,  but  was  refused:   [ties: 
They  must  then  be  fulfill'd. 

Enter  an  Attendai*t. 

AtL  A  message  from 

"  The  Ten." 

Doge,  Who  bears  it? 

Att.  Noble  Loredauo. 

Doge,  He! — but  admit  him. 

{Exit  Attendant. 

Mar,  Must  I  then  retire? 

Doge*  Perhaps  it  is  not  requisite,  if  this 

Concerns  your  husband,  and  if  not Well, 

signor, 
Your  pleasure?  \To  Loredano  entering. 

Lor,  I  bear  that  of  "  the  Ten." 

Doge*  They 

Have  chosen  well  their  envoy. 

Lor,  'Tis  their  choice 

Which  leads  m*»  here. 

Doge*  It  does  their  wisdom  honor, 

And  no  less  to  their  courtesy. — Proceed. 

Lor.  We  have  decided. 

Doge*  We? 

Lor,  *«  The  Ten  '*  in  council. 

Doge,  What!  have  they  met  again,  and  met 
Apprising  me?  [without 

Lor^        They  wish'd  to  spare  your  teelings^ 


No  less  than  age. 

Doge*  That's  new — when  spared  they  either? 
I  thank  them,  notwidistanding. 

Lor*  You  know  well 

That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  discretion. 
With  or  without  the  presence  of  the  D<^. 

Doge,  'Tis  some  years  since  I  leam'd  this, 

long  before  [ment. 

I  became  Doge,  or  dream'd  of  such  advance- 

You  need  not  school  me,  signor;  I  sate  in 

That  council  when  you  were  a  young  patrician. 

I^r*  True,  in   my  father's   time;    I  have 
heard  him  and 
The  admiral,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 
Your  highness  may  remember  them ;  they  both 
Died  suddenly. 

Doge*  And  if  they  did  so,  better 

So  die  than  live  on  lingeringly  in  pain. 

Lor*  No  doubt ;  yet  most  men  like  to  live 

Doge.  And  did  not  they?      [their  days  out. 

Lor*        The  grave  knows  best;  they  died. 
As  I  said,  suddenly. 

Doge.  Is  that  so  strange. 

That  you  repeat  the  word  emphatically? 

Lor,  So  far  from  strange,  that  never  was 
there  death 
In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  theirs. 
Think  you  not  so? 

Doge*        What  should  I  think  of  mortals? 

Lor*  That  they  have  mortal  foes. 

Doge*  I  understand  you : 

Your  sires  were  mine,  and  you  are  heir  in  all 
things. 

Lor,  You  best  know  if  I  should  be  so. 

Ihge,  I  do. 

Your  fathers  were  my  foes,  and  I  have  heard 
Foul  rumors  were  abroad;  I  have  also  read 
Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poison.     'Tis  periiaps  as  true  as  most 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  less 
A  fable. 

Lor,        Who  dares  say  so? 

Doge*  1 1 — Tis  tnw 

Your  fathers  were  mine  enemies,  as  bitter 
As  their  sons  e'er  can  be,  and  I  no  less 
Was  theirs;  but  I  was  openly  their  foe; 
I  never  vrork'd  by  plot  in  council,  nor 
Cabal  in  commonwealth,  mor  secret  means 
Of  practice  against  life  by  steel  or  drug. 
The  proof  is,  your  existence. 

Lor.  I  fear  not. 

Doge.  You  have  no  cause,  being  what  I 

am;  but  were  I  [ere  nov 

That  you  would  have  me  thought,  you  kaf 

Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.     Hate  on;  I 

care  noU 

Lor^  I  never  yet  knew-that  a  nobleet  MSm 
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In  Venice  had  to  dread  a  Doge's  frown, 
That  is,  by  open  means. 

Doge.  But  I,  good  signor, 

Am,  or  at  least  tc/oj,  more  than  a  mere  duke, 
In  b1ood,in  mind, in  means;  and  that  they  know 
"Who  dreaded  to  elect  me,  and  have  since 
Striven  all  they  dare  to  weigh  me  down ;  be  sure. 
Before,  or  since  that  period,  had  I  held  you 
At  so  much  price  as  to  require  your  absence, 
A  word  of  mine  had  set  such  spirits  to  work 
As  would  have  made  you  nothing.    But  in  all 

things 
I  have  observed  the  strictest  reverence; 
Not  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  you  have 
(I  do  not  speak  of^<wbutasa  single  [strainM 
Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 
I  could  enforce,  or  my  authority, 
Were  I  disposed  to  brawl;  but,  as  I  said, 
I  have  observed  with  veneration,  like 
A  priest's  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 
The  sacrifice  of  my  own  blood  and  quiet, 
Safety,  and  all  save  honor,  the  decrees. 
The  health,  the  pride,  and  welfare  of  the  state. 
And  now,  sir,  do  your  business. 

Lor.  Tis  decreed. 

That,  without  further  repetition  of 
The  Question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial,  [is 
Which  only  tends  to  show  how  stubborn  guilt 
("  The  Ten,"  dispensing  with  the  stricter  law 
Which  still  prescribes  the  Question  till  a  full 
Confession,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 
Avow'd  his  crime  in  not  denying  that 
The  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan's  his), 
James  Foscari  return  to  banishment. 
And  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  convey'd  him 

Mar,  Thank  God!     At  least  they  will  not 
drag  him  more 
Befjpre  that  horrible  tribunal.     Would  he 
But  think  so,  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom, 
Not  he  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  could 
Desire,  were  to  escape  from  such  a  land. 

Doge.  That  is  not  a  Venetian  thought,  my 
daughter.  [his  exile? 

Mar,  No,  'twas  too  human.     May  I  share 

Lor.  Of  this  the  «*  Ten  "  said  nothing. 

Mar.  So  I  thought! 

That  were  too  human  also.     But  it  was  not 
Inhibited? 

Lor.  It  was  not  named. 

Mar.  [To  the  Dock].  Then,  father. 

Surely  you  can  obtain  or  grant  me  thus  much : 

[To  LOREDANO. 

And  you,  sir,  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  be 
Permitted  to  accompany  my  husband? 

Doge.  I  will  endeavor. 

Mar.  And  you,  signor? 

X#r.  Lady! 


'Tis  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
Of  the  tribunal. 

Mar.              Pleasure!  what  a  word 
To  use  for  the  decrees  of 

Doge,  Daughter,  know  you 

In  what  a  presence  you  pronounce  these  things? 

Mar.  A  prince's  and  his  subject's. 

Lor.  Subject! 

Mar.  Oh! 

It  galls  you: — well,  you  are  his  equal,  as 
You  think;  but  that  you  are  not,  nor  would  be. 
Were  he  a  peasant : — well,then, you're  a  prince, 
A  princely  noble;  and  what  then  am  I? 

Lor.  The  ofl&pring  of  a  noble  house. 

Mar.  And  wedded 

To  one  as  noble.     What,  or  whose,  then,  is 
The   presence   that   should  silence  my   free 
thoughts? 

Lor,  The  presence  of  your  husband's  judges. 

Doge.  And 

The  deference  due  even  to  the  lightest  word 
That  falls  from  those  who  rule  in  Venice. 

Mar.  Keep 

Those  maxims  for  your  mass  of  scared  me- 
chanics. 
Your  merchants,  your  Dalmatian  and  Greek 
Your  tributaries,  your  dumb  citizens,  [slaves. 
And  mask'd  nobility,  your  sbirri,  and 
Your  spies,  your  galley  and  your  other  slaves. 
To  whom  your   midnight  carryings   oflf  and 

drownings. 
Your  dungeons  next  to  palace  roofs,  or  under 
The  water's  level;  your  mysterious  meetings. 
And  unknown  dooms,  and  sudden  executions. 
Your    **  Bridge    of  Sighs,"   your  strangling 

chamber,  and 
Your  torturing  instruments,  have  made  ye  seem 
The  beings  of  another  and  worse  world ! 
Keep  such  for  them;  I  fear  ye  not;  I  know  ye; 
Have  known  and  proved  your  worst,  in  the 

infernal 
Process  of  my  poor  husband !     Treat  me  as 
Ye  treated  him : — you  did  so,  in  so  dealing 
With  him.   Then  what  have  I  to  itox/rom  you; 
Even  if  I  were  of  fearful  nature,  which 
I  trust  I  am  not? 

Doge.  You  hear,  she  speaks  wildly. 

Mar.  Not  wisely,  yet  not  wildly. 

Lor.  Lady!  words 

Utter'd  within  these  walls  I  bear  no  further 
Than  to  the  threshold,  saving  such  as  pass 
Between  the  Duke  and  me  on  the  state's  service. 
Doge!  have  you  aught  in  answer? 

Doge.  Something  from 

The  Doge;  it  may  be  also  from  a  parent. 

Lor.  My  mission  here  is  to  the  Doge. 
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The  Doge  will  choose  his  own  ambassador, 
Or  state  in  person  what  is  meet;  and  for 
The  father 

Lor^  I  remember  mine^ — Farewell  I 

I  kiss  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  lady, 
And  bow  me  to  the  Duke.     \Exit  Loredano, 

Mar.  Are  you  content? 

Doge,  I  am  what  you  behold. 

Mar,  And  that's  a  mystery. 

Doge,  All  things  are   so  to   mortals;  who 
can  read  them 
Save  He  who  made?  or,  if  they  can,  the  few 
And  gifted  spirits,  who  have  studied  long 
That  loathsome   volume — man,    and    pored 
upon  [and  brain 

Those  black  and   bloody   leaves,   his    heart 
But  learn  a  magic,  which  recoils  upon 
The  adept  who  pursues  it;  all  the  sins 
We  find  in  others,  nature  made  our  own; 
All  our  advantages  are  those  of  fortune; 
Birth,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  are  her  accidents, 
And  when  we  cry  out  against  Fate,  'twere  well 
We  should  remember  Fortune  can  take  nought 
Save  what  she  gave — the  rest  was  nakedness. 
And  lusts,  and  appetites,  and  vanities. 
The  universal  heritage,  to  battle 
With  as  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations, 
Where  hunger  swallows  all  in  one  low  want. 
And  the  original  ordinance,  that  man 
Must  sweat  for  his  poor  pittance,  keeps  all  pas- 
Aloof,  save  fear  of  famine!     AU  is  low,  [sions 
And  false,  and  hollow — clay  from  first  to  last, 
The  prince's  urn  no  less  than  potter's  vessel 
Our  fame  is  in  men's  breath,  our  lives  upon 
Less  than  their  breath ;  our  durance  upon  days, 
Our  days  on  seasons;  our  whole  being  on 
Something    which  is  not    us! — So,  we    are 

slaves. 
The  greatest  as  the  meanest — nothing  rests 
Upon  our  will;  the  will  itself.no  less 
Depends  upon  a  straw  than  on. a  storm; 
And  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led, 
And  still  towards  death,  a  thing  which  comes 

as  much 
Without  our  act  or  choice  as  birth,  so  that 
Methinks  we  must  have  sinn'  d  in  some  old 

world. 
And  this  is  hell:  the  best  is,  that  it  is  not 
Eternal. 

Mar,  These  are  things  we  cannot  judge 
On  earth.  [each  other. 

Doge,    And     how    then  shall    we   judge 
Who  are  all  earth,  and  I,  who  am  call'd  upon 
To  judge  my  son?     I  have  administer'd 
My  country  faithfully — victoriously — 
I  dare  them  to  the  proof,  the  chart  of  what 
She  was  and  is:  my  reign  has  doubled  realms; 


And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Venice 
Has  left,  or  is  about  to  leave,  me  single. 

Mar,  And  Foscari?  I  do  not  think  of  such 
So  I  be  left  with  him.  [things. 

Doge.  You  shall  be  so; 

Thus  much  they  cannot  well  deny. 

Mar,  And  if 

They  should,  I  will  fly  with  him. 

Doge,  That  can  ne'er  be. 

And  whither  would  you  fly? 

Mar,  I  know  not,  reck  not — 

To  Syria,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottoman — 
Anywhere,  where  we  might  respire  unfetter'd. 
And  live  nor  girt  by  spies,  nor  liable 
To  edicts  of  inquisitors  of  state. 

Doge.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  renegade 
And  turn  him  into  traitor?  [for  husband, 

Mar.  He  is  none! 

The  country  is  the  traitress,  which  thrusts  forth 
Her  best  and  bravest  from  her.     Tyranny 
Is  far  the  worst  of  treasons.      Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  subjects?  The  prince  who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A  brigand  than  the  robber-chief. 

Doge.  \  cannot 

Charge  me  with  such  a  breach  of  faith. 

Mar,  No;  thoa 

Observ'st,   obey'st  such   laws  as   make  old 
A  code  of  mercy  by  comparison.        [Draco's 

Doge.  I  found  the  law;  I  did  not  make  it 
Were  I 
A  subject,  still  I  might  find  parts  and  portions 
Fit  for  amendment;  but  as  prince,  I  never 
Would  change,  for  the  sake  of  my  house,  the 
Left  by  our  fadiers,  [charter 

Mar,  Did  they  make  it  for 

The  ruin  of  their  children? 

Doge,  Under  such  laws,  V^ice 

Has  risen  to  what  she  is — a  state  to  rival 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  sway,  and,  let  me  add. 
In  glory  (for  we  have  had  Roman  spirits 
Amongist  us),  all  that  history  has  beqaeath'd 
Of  Rome  and  Carthage  in  their  best  times. 
The  people  sway'd  by  senates.  [when 

Mar,  Rather  say, 

Groan'd  under  the  stem  oligarchs, 

Dogt.  Perhaps  so; 

But  yet  subdued  the  world :  in  such  a  state 
An  individual,  be  he  richest  of 
Such  rank  as  is  permitted,  or  the  meanest. 
Without  a  name,  is  alike  nothing,  when 
The  policy,  irrevocably  tending 
To  one  great  end,  must  be  maintain'd  invifor. 

Mar,  This  means  that  yon  are  more  a  Dofc 
than  father. 

Doge.  It  means  I  am  more  dtisen   fto 
If  we  had  not  for  many  centuries  [• 
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Had  thousands  of  such  citizens,  and  shall, 
I  dmst,  have  still  such,  Venice  were  no  city. 

Mar.  Accursed  be  the  dty  where  the  laws 
Would  stifle  nature's!  I 

Doge,  Had  I  as  many  sons 

As  I  have  years,  I  would  have  given  them  all, 
Not  without  feeling,  but  I  would  have  given 
To  the  state's  service,  to  fulfill  her  wishes  [them 
On  the  flood,  in  the  field,  or,  if  it  must  be. 
As  it,  alas!  has  been,  to  ostracism. 
Exile,  or  chains,  or  whatsoever  worse 
She  might  decree. 

Mar.  And  this  is  patriotism? 

To  me  it  seems  the  worst  barbarity. 
Let  me  seek  out  my  husband:  the  sage  <*  Ten," 
With  all  its  jealousy,  will  hardly  war 
So  far  with  a  weak  woman  as  deny  me 
A  moment's  access  to  his  dungeon. 

Doge.  V\\ 

So  far  take  on  myself,  as  order  that 
You  may  be  admitted. 

Afar,  And  what  shall  I  say 

To  Foscari  from  his  father? 

Doge.  That  he  obey 

The  laws.  [him 

Mar.  And  nothing  more?  Will  you  not  see 
Ere  he  depart!  It  may  be  the  last  time. 

Doge.  The  last! — my  boy! — the  last  time  1 
shall  see 
My  last  of  children  I  Tell  him  I  will  come. 

\^Exeuni. 

ACT    III. 
ScEKB  I. — The  Prison  of  ]kcovo  Foscam. 
yac.  Fos.  [solus].  No  light  save  yon  faint 

gleam  which  shows  me  walls 
Which  never  echo'd  but  to  sorrow's  sounds, 
-The  sigh  of  long  imprisonment,  the  step 
Of  feet  on  which  the  iron  clank'd,  the  groan 
Of  death,  the  imprecation  of  despair! 
And  yet  for  this  I  have  retum'd  to  Venice, 
With  some  faint  hope,  'tis  true,  that  time, 

which  wears 
The  marble  down,  had  worii  away  the  hate 
Of  men's  hearts;  but  I  knew  them  not,  and  here 
Most  I  consume  my  own,  which  never  beat 
For  Venice  but  with  such  a  yearning  as 
The  dove  has  for  her  distant  nest,  when  wheel- 
High  in  the  air  on  her  return  to  greet         [ing 
Her  callow  brood.  What  letters  are  these  which 
[Approaching  the  wall. 
Are  scrawl'd  along  the  inexorable  wall? 
Will  the  gleam  let  me  tirace  them?  Ah!  the 
Of  my  sad  predecessors  in  this  place,    [names 
Tbe  dates  of  their  despair,  the  bri^f  words  of 
A  grief  too  great  for  many.    This  stone  page 


Holds  like  an  epitaph  their  history; 
And  the  poor  captive's  tale  is  graven  os 
His  dungeon  barrier,  like  the  lover's  record 
Upon  the  bark  of  some  tall  tree,  which  bears 
His  own  and  his  beloved's  name.     Alas! 
I  recognize  some  names  familiar  to  me. 
And  blighted  like  to  mine,  which  I  will  add. 
Fittest  for  such  a  chronicle  as  this. 
Which  only  can  be  read,  as  writ,  by  wretches. 
\He  engm^es  his  name. 

Enter  a  Familiar  of  ''the  Ten.*' 

Fam.  I  bring  you  food. 

Jtu,  Fos.  I  pray  you  set  it  down; 

I  am  past  hanger :  but  my  lips  are  parch'd 

The  water! 

Fam.  There.  [better. 

yac.  Fos.  [after  drinking] .  I  thank  you :  I  am 

Fasn.  I  am  commanded  to  inform  you  that 
Your  further  trial  is  postponed. 

yae.  Fos.  Till  when? 

Fam.  I  know  not. — It  is  also  in  my  orders 
That  your  illustrious  lady  be  admitted. 

yac.  Fos.  Ah!  they  relont,  then — I  had 
'Twas  time.  [ceased  to  hope  it: 

Enter  Marina.. 

Mar.        My  best  beloved! 

yac.  Fos.  [embracing  her] .  My  true  wife. 
And  only  fnend!  What  happiness! 

Mar.  We'll  part 

No  more.  [geon? 

yac.  Fos.  How !  wouldst  thou  share  a  dun- 

Mar.  Ay, 

The  raclc,  the  grave,  all — anything  with  thee. 
But  the  tomb  last  of  all,  for  there  we  shall 
Be  ignorant  of  each  other,  yet  I  will 
Share  that — all  things  except  new  separation; 
It  is  too  much  to  have  survived  the  first. 
How  dost  thou?    How  are  those  worn  limbs? 
Why  do  I  ask?  Thy  paleness [Alas! 

yac.  Fos.  'Tis  the  joy 

Of  seeing  thee  again  so  soon,  and  so 
Without  expectancy,  has  sent  the  blood 
Back  to  my  heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  like  thine. 
For  thou  art  pale  too,  my  Marina! 

Mar.  'Tis 

The  gloom  of  this  eternal  cell,  which  never 
Knew  sunbeam,  and  the  sallow  sullen  glare 
Of  the  familiar's  torch,  which  seems  akin 
To  darkness  more  than  light,  by  lending  to 
The  dungeon  vapors  its  bituminous  smoke, 
Which  cloud  whate*er  we  gaze  on,  even  thine 
eyes —  [sparkle ! 

No,  not  thine  eyes — they  sparkle — how  they 

yac.  Fos.  And  thine!  but  I  am  blinded  by 

.   the  torch.  [see  here? 

Mar.  As  I  had  been  without  it.  Couldst  thou 
31 
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Jac,  Fos,  Nothing  at  first;  but  use  and  time 
had  taught  me 
Fandiliarity  with  what  was  darkness; 
ivnd  the  grey  twilight  of  such  glimmerings  as 
Glide  through  the  crevices  m^de  by  the  winds 
Was  kinder  to  mine  eyes  than  the  full  sun. 
When  gorgeously  o'ergilding  any  towers 
Save  those  of  Venice:  but  a  moment  ere 
Thou  earnest  hither  I  was  busy  wrltiim. 

Mar.  What?  [—next 

Jac,  Fos.  My  name :  Took/ti?  there  recorded 
The  nam^  of  him  who  here  preceded  me, 
If  dungeon  dates  say  true. 

Mar,  And  what  of  him? 

Jac.  Fei,  These  walls  are  silent  of  men's 
ends;  they  only 
Se«m  to  hint  shrewdly  of  them.  Such  stern  walls 
Were  never  piled  on  high  save  o'er  the  dead, 
Or  those  who  soon  mast  be  so. —  IVAai  of  kim? 
Tl)ou  askest. — What  of  me?  may  soon  be  ask'd. 
With  the  like  answer — doubt  and  dreadful  sor- 
Unless  thou  tell*st  my  tale.  [mne-— 

Mari  I  speak  of  thee  I 

Jac.  Fbs,  An*  wherefore  not?  All-  then 
shall  speak  of  me; 
The  tyranny  of  silence  is  not  lasting,  [groans 
And,  though  events  be  hidden,  just  men's 
Will  burst  all  cerement,  even  a  living  grave's! 
I  do  not  doubi  my  memory,  but  my  Ufe; 
And  neither  do  I  fear. 

Mar.  Thy  life  is  safe, 

Jac.  Fos.  And  liberty? 

Mar.  The  mind  should  make  its  own. 

Jac.  Fos.  That  has  a  noble  sound;  but  'tis 
a  sound, 
A  music  most  impressive,  but  too  transient; 
The  mind  is  mucn,  but  is  not  all.     The  mind 
Hath  nerved  me  to  epdure  the  risk  of  death. 
And  torture  positive,  far  worse  than  death 
(If  death  be  a  deep  sleeps ,  without  a  groan. 
Or  with  a  cry  which  rathtr  shamed  my  judges 
Than  me;  but  'tis  not  all,  for  there  are  things 
More  woful — such  as    this    small    dungeon, 
I  m^^  breathe  many  years.  [>^ere 

Mar.  Alas  J  ana  this 

Small  dungeon  is  aTl  that  belongs  to  thee 
Of  this  wide  realm,  of  whi<;h  thy  sire  is  prince. 

Jac,  Fos.  That  thought  ]^QuIa  scarcely  aid 
me  to  endure  it. 
My  doom  is  common;  many  are  in  dupgeons, 
^Jut  none  like  mine,  so  q^ar  their  father's  pal- 
ace; [hope 
But  then   my  heart   is  sometimes  high,  and 
Will  stream  along  those  moted  rays  of  light 
Peopled  with  dusty  atoms,  which  afford 
Our  only  day :  for,  save  the  gaoler's  torch, 
Ind  a  strange  firt fly,  which  was  quickly  caught 


Last  night  iu  yon  enormous  spider's  net, 
I  ne'er  saw  aught  her^  like  a  ray.     Alas! 
I  know  if  mind  may  bear  us  up,  or  no. 
For  I  have  such,  and  shown  it  before  men; 
It  sinks  in  solitude:  my  soul  is  social. 

Mar.  I  will  be  with  Uiee« 

Jac.  Fos.  Ah,  if  it  were  so! 

But  thai  they  never  granted — nor  will  grant. 
And  I  shall  be  alone:  no  men — no  books — 
Those  lying  likenesses  of  Iving  men* 
I  ask'd  for  even  those  outlmes  of  their  kind, 
Which  they  term   annals,  history,  what  you 
will,  [were 

Which  men  bequeath  as  portraits,  and  they 
Re(^i9^  me, — so  these  walls  have   been  my 

study. 
More  faithful  pictures  of  Venetian  story. 
With  all  their  blank,  or  dismal  stains,  than  is 
The  HaU  not  far  from  hence,  which  bears  on 

high 
Hundreds  of  doges,  and  their  deeds  and  dates. 

Mar^  I  come  to  tell  the  result  of  theur 
Last  council  on  thy  doom. 

Jac.  Fos.  I  know  it — look! 

[He  points  to  his  limbs,  as  referring  to  tkt 
Question  which  he  had  undergone. 

Mar,  No— no — no  more  of  that:  even  they 
From  that  atrocity,  [relent 

Jac.  Fos.  What  then? 

Mar.  That  yon 

Return  to  Candia. 

Jac.  Fos.  Then  my  last  hope's  gone. 

I  could  endure  my  dungeon,  for  'twas  Venice; 
I  could  support  the  t«rture)there  was  something 
In  .lay  natite  «ir  that  buoy'4  jx^f  spixit^  up 
Lil^e  a.  ship  on  the  ocean  toss'd  by  storms. 
But  proudfy  still  bestriding  the  high  waves, 
And  holding  on  its  course;  but  there,  afar. 
In  that  accursed  isle  of  slaves  and  captives. 
And  unbelievers,  like  a  stranded  wreck. 
My  very  soul  seemed  mouldering  io  my  bo- 
som, 
And  piecemeal  I  shall  perish,  if  remanded. 

Mar.  And  here  f  [bnefear. 

Jac.FQi.  At  OACC— by- better  means,  as 
What!  would  they  even  deny  me  my  sire's 
As  well  as  home  and  heritage?       [sepulchre. 

Mar.  My  hasb^iidl 

I  have  sued  to  accompany  thee  hence. 
And  not  so  hopelessly.     This  love  of  thiiM 
For  an  ungrateful  and  tannic  seal 
L%  passion,  and  not  patriotism;  for  me. 
So  I  could  see  thee  Mntii  a  lyii^MPfCt^ 
And  the  sweet  freedom  qC  tCie  cutA  m  l4i« 
1  would  not  cavil  about  d^es  qr^r^jfmil^ 
This  crowd  of  palaces  aiid  ppfCfOt  It  ^qi^ 
A  paradise;  its  first  it>li»b1t«nt< 
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Were  wretched  exiles, 

fac.  Fos,  Well  I  know  how  wretched! 

Mar.  And  yet  you  see  how,  from  theiri>an 
Isfament 
Before  the  Tartar  into  these  silt  tsles. 
Their  antique  energy  of  mind,  all  that 
Remained  of  Rome  for  their  inheritance. 
Created  by  degrees  an  ocean  Romp;*'" 
And  shall  an  evil,  which  so  often  leads 
To  good,  depress  thee  thus? 

yac,  Fos.  Had  I  gone  forth 

From  my  own  land,  like  the   old  patriarchs, 

seeking 
Another  region wiA  theirflocks  and  herds; 
Had  I  been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  from  Zion, 
Or  like  our  fathers,  driven  by  Attila 
From  fertile  Italy,  to  barren  islets,  [try, 

I  would  have  given  some  tears  to  my  late  coun- 
And  many  thoughts;  but  afterwards  ad- 
Myself,with  those  about  me,  to  create  [dress'd 
A  new  home  and  fresh  state;  perhaps  I  could 
Have  borne  this— thotigh  I  know  nit. 

Mar,  Wherefore  not? 

It  was  the  lot  of  millions,  and  ihtrat  be 
The  fate  of  myriads  more. 

yac.  Fos.  Ay— #e  b«  hdar 

Of  the  survivors'  toil  in  their  new  lands,   [ber 
Their  numbers  and  success;  but  who  ean  ntxm- 
Tbe  hearts  #hfcli  broke  in  silence  at  that  part- 
Or  after  their  departure;  of  that  mahidyf  [ing. 
Which  cAlls  Tip  green  and  native  fields  to  view, 
From  the  rough  deep,  with  such  identity 
To  the  poor  exile's  fever*d  eye,  that  he 
Can  scarcely  be  restrahi*4from  treading  them? 
That  melody,^  which  out  of  tones  and  tunes 
Collects  such  pasture  for  the  longing  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  mountaineer,  when  far  away 
From  the  snow  canopy  of  eKffe  and  douds. 
That  he  feeds  on  the  sweet,  but  poisonous 
thought,     '  [strength. 

And  dies.     You   call   this   wtaknissf    It  is 
I  say, — the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling, 
He  who  loves  hot  his  coumpy,can  love  nothing* 

Mar.  Obey  her,  then;  *tis  fthe  that  puts  thee 
forth.  [curse 

yac,  Fbi.  Ay,  there  it  is?  tis  likt  a  mother's 


^  la  Lady  Morgan's  fearless  and  excellent  work  upon 
ttttfy.  I  perceive  the  expression  of  '*  Rome  of  the 
Oceaa**  appUed  to  Venice.  llieeaabepknMeMeuxvin 
Att  "  Two  FMoari."  My  pabUiher  ca»  vou«k  fbr  net 
that  die  tragedy  was  written  and  sent  to  Englaad  some 
ttee  before  1  had  seen  Lady  Morgan's  work,  which  I 
aalyMc«iv«4«a«bet6th  of  Augtist.  I  bascen.  how- 
ever, to  notice  the  <;oincideoce*ftodteyiel<|  the  original- 
JLTO&lhephraf^lohgr  who  first  placed  it  before  the 


f  *ni«€a]«iitapaf  a-M<*dd'dbeftna  peeuNar  to  sailors 
hi  hot  cUmaCes. 
%  Alluding  to  the  Swks  air,  Ranz  dts  VacheSt  and  its 


Upon  my  sotil — the  mark  is  set  upon  me. 
The  exiles  you  speak  of  went  forth  by  ttations. 
Their  hands  upheld  each  other  by  the  way. 
Their  tents  were  pitched  together— Fm  alon^. 

Mar^  You  shall  be  so  no  more — I  will  go 
•  with  thee. 

Jac.  Fhs.  My  bestMarfna!  ahdOiirchSldren? 

Mar,  They, 

I  fear,  by  the  prev6nfi6ii  of -the  shite'*' 
Abhorrent  policy  (whch  holds  all  ties 
As  threads  which  rtay  be  Woken  at  her  pleas- 
Will  not  be  suflfer'd  to  proceed  whh  us.  [ure), 

yac.  Fos.  And  canst  thou  leave  them?     . 
•    Mtr.  Yes.   '  WHh  many  a  pang. 

But — I  can  leave  them,  children  as  they  are. 
To  teach  you  to  be  less  a  child.     From  this 
Learn  you  to  sway  your  feelings,  when  exacted 
By  dirties  paramount^  and  tis  our  fitst 
On  earth  to  bear. 

yac.  Fos.  Have  I  not  horfre? 

Mar.  Too  aftUch 

Prom  tyrannous  injustice,  find  enoVigh 
To  teach  you  not  to  ^irink  how  from  a  lot, 
Whicbj  as  compared  wiJth  wl>at  you  have.un- 
Of  late,  is  mercy.  [dergone 

yac.  Fos .  •    Ah  r  you  never  yet 

Were  far  away  from  Venice,  never  saw 
Her  beautWul  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 
While  eveiy  furrow  of  the  vfessePs  irrick 
Seenfd  ploughing  deep  into  your  heart;  you 

never 

Saw' day  go  down  upon  yotir  nitive  spires  ' 
So  calmly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory, 
And  after  dreaming  a  disturbed  vision     f  not. 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  fbtmd  them 

Mar.  I  will  divide  this  with  you.     Let  us 
think 

Of  our  departure  from  this  mneh-loved  tity 
fSince  you  must  loi/e  it,  as  it  seems),  and  this 
Chamber  of  state,  her  gratitude  allots  you. 
Our  children  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Doge, 
And  by  my  uncles :  we  must  sail  ere  night. 

yac.  Fbs.  That's  sudden.     Shall  I  not  be- 

Mar.  You  will.  {hold  my  father? 

yac.  Fos.  Where? 

Mar.-  Here,  or  in  the  ducal  chamber — 
He  ^id  not  which.  I  would  that  you  could 
Your  exile  as  he  bears  it.  '  [bear 

yac.  Fos.  Blamehim  not. 

I  sometimes  murmur  for  a  moment;  but 
He  could  not  now  act  otherwise.     A  show 
Of  feelifig  or  compassion  on  his  part 
Would  have  but  drawn  vpon  his  aged  head 
Suspftion  from  "  the  Ten,"  and  upon  mine 
Accumulated  ills. 

Mar.  Aedumalated! 

What  pangs  are  (hose  they  have  spared  you? 
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yac,  fos.  That  of  leaving 

Venice  without  beholding  him  or  you. 
Which  might  have  been  forbidden  now,  as 
Upon  my  former  eiile.  [*twas 

Mar,  That  is  ttue. 

And  thus  far  I  am  also  the  state's  debtor. 
And  shall  be  more  so  when  I  see  us  both 
Floating  on  the  free  waves — away — away — 
Be  it  to  the  earth's  end,  from  this  abhorr'd, 
Unjusti  and 

Joe,  Fos,  Curse  it  not.  If  I  am  silent, 
"Who  dares  accuse  my  country? 

Mar.  Men  and  angels! 

I'he  blood  of  myriads  reeking  up  to  heaven, 
The  groans  of  slaves  in  chains,  and  men  in 
dungeons,  [subjects, 

Mothers,  and  wives,  and  sons,  and  sires,  and 
Held  in  the  bondage  often  bald-heads;  and 
Though  last,  not  least,  thy  Hlencel     Couldst 

Aught  in  its  favor,  who  would  praise  liliefAeef 

Jac,  Fos.  Lret  us  address  us  then,  since  so  it 

To  our  departure.  Who  comes  here?  [must  be. 

Enter  Loredano,  attended  by  the  Familiars. 

Lor.  \to  the  FamiHars\.  ketire. 

But  leave  the  torch.  [Exeuntthetwo  Familiars. 

Jac.  Fos,  Most  welcome,  noble  signor. 
I  did  not  deem  this  poor  place  could  have 
Such  presence  hither.  [drawn 

Lor.  Tis  not  the  first  time 

I  have  visited  these  places. 

Mar.  Nor  would  be 

The  last,  were  all  men's  merits  well  rewarded. 
Came  you  here  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
As  spy  upon  us,  or  as  hostage  for  us? 

Lor.  Neither  are  of  my  office,  noble  lady  I 
I  am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announce  *'  the  Ten's  "  decree. 

Mar.  That  tenderness 

Has  been  anticipated:  it  is  known. 

Lor.  As  how? 

Mar.  I  have  infonn'd  htm,  not  so  gently. 
Doubtless,  as  your  nice  feelings  would  pre- 
scribe, [knew  it. 
The  indulgence  of  your  colleagues:  but  he 
If  you  come  for  our  thanks,  take  them,  and 
hence!  \y^^* 
The  dungeoB  gloom  is  deep  enough  without 
And  lull  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome,  though 
Their  sting  is  honester. 

Joe.  Fos.  I  pray  you,  calm  you 

What  can  avail  such  words? 

Mar.  To  let  him  know 

That  he  is  known. 

Lor.  Let  the  &ir  dame  preserve 

Her  sex's  privilege. 


Mar.  I  have  some  sons,  sir. 

Will  one  day  thank  you  better. 

Lor.  You  do  well 

To  nurse  them  wisely.     Foscari — ^you  know 
Vour  sentence^  then? 

yae.  Fos,  Return  to  Candia? 

Lor.  True— 

For  Ufe. 

yac.  Fos,  Not  long. 

Lor.  I  said — for  &/e. 

yac.  Fos.  And  I 

Repeat — not  long. 

Lor.  A  year's  imprisonment 

In  Canea^-4ifrerwards  the  freedom  of 
The  whole  isle. 

yac.  Fos,     Both  the  same  to  me:  the  after 
Freedom  as  is  the  first  imprisonment. 
Is't  true  my  wife  accompanies  me? 

Lor,  Yes, 

If  she  so  wills  it. 

Mar.  Who  obtain'd  that  justice? 

Lor.  One  who  wars  not  with  women. 

Mar.  But  oppresses 

Men;  howsoerer,  let  him  have  n^  thanks 
For  the  only  boon  I  would  have  ask'd  or  taken 
From  him  or  such  as  he  is. 

Lor.  He  receives  diem 

As  they  are  ofiCer'd, 

Mar,  M«y  they  thrive  with  him 

So  muchl-*no  more. 

yac.  Fos,    Is  this,  sir*  your  whole  miarion? 
Because  we  have  brief  time  for  preparatioii« 
And  you  perceive  your  presence  doth  disquiet 
This  lady,  of  a  house  noble  as  yours. 

Mar,  Noblerl 

Z^or.  How  nobler? 

Mar.  As  more  generovts! 

We  say  the  **  generous  steed  "  to  express  the 
purity  [although 

Of  his  high  blood.    Thus  tarnch  I've  learnt, 
Venetian  (who  see  few  steeds  save  of  bronze), 
From  those  Venetians  who  have  skimm'd  the 
Of  Eg3rpt  and  her  neighbor  Araby:      [coasts 
And  why  not  say  as  soon  the  **  gemrams  »§amf" 
If  race  be  aught,  it  is  in  qualities 
More  than  in  years;  and  mine,  which  isas  oki 
As  yours,  is  better  in  its  product,  nay — 
Look  not  so  stem — ^but  get  you  tM&ck  and  pore 
Upon  your  geaealogic  tree's  most  green 
Of  leaves  and  roost  matm«  of  fruits,  and  tfsere 
Blush  to  find  ancestors,who  would  have  hfanii'd 
For  such  a  son— -thou  cold  invetenUe  halKl 

yac.  Fos,  Again,  Marina! 

Mar.  Againt  stUi} 

See  you  not,  he  comes  here  to  glat  hit] 
With  a  last  look  upon  our  maatiy? 
Let  him  partake  it!      ^^  , 
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Jot,  Fos,  Tbat  were  difficnk^ 

Mar>  Nothing  more  easy.     He  parttlies  it 

Ay,  he  may  veil  beneath  a  marble  brow  [now — 

And  sneering  lip  the  pang,  but  he  partakes  it. 

A  few  brief  wonls  of  tnith  shame  the  deviPs 

servants 
No  less  than  roaster;  I  have  probed  his  soul 
A  moment,  as  the  eternal  fire,  ere  long,  [me  I 
Will  reach  ft  always.  See  how  he  shrinks  from 
With  deathy  and  chains,  and  exile  in  his  hand 
To  scatter  o'er  his  kind  as  he  thinks  fit; 
They  are  his  weapons,  not  his  armor,  ion 
I  have  pierced  him  to  the  core  of  his  cold  heart. 
I  care  not  for  his  frownsl    We  can  but  die» 
And  he  but  live,  for  him  the  very  worst 
Of  destinies;  each  dayjKcures  him  more 
His  tempter^ 
Jac,  Fos,        This  is  mere  insanity. 
Mar,  It  may  be  so;  and  who  hath  made  us 
Lor.  Lether  go  on:  it  irics  not  me.   [madf 
Mar.  Thafs  false! 

Yon  came  here  to  enjoy  a  heartless  triumfA 
Of  cold  looks  npon  manifold  griefs !  Yon  came 
To  be  saed  to  in  vatn— *to  mark  our  tears. 
And  hoard  our  groans— to  gase  upon  the  wreck 
Which  yon  have  made  a  prince's  son — my  hus- 
band; 
In  short,  to  trample  on  the  fallen — an  office 
The  hax^nan  shrinks  from,  as  all  men  from 
him  I  [n<fr>  as 

How  have  you  sped?  We  are  wretched,  sig- 
Your  plots  could  make,  and  vengeance  could 
And  hoyffeeiytmi  [desks  us. 

Lor^  As  rocks. 

Mar.  By  thunder  blasted. 

They  feel  not,  but  no  less  are  shiver'd.  Come, 
Foscari;  now  let  us  go,  and  leave  this  felon 
The  sole  fit  habiUnt  of  such  a  cell. 
Which  he  has  peopled  ofren,  but  ne'er  fitly 
Till  he  himself  shall  brood  in  it  alone. 

Enter  the  Doge. 

Joe.  Fos*  My  father  I  [my  son  I 

Dogt  Xembroii*^  him\,  Jacopol  my  son — 

Ja£.  Pos.  My  father  still!     How   long  is  it 
since  I 
Have  heard  thee  name  my  name — our  name 

Doigte.  My  boy! 

Couldst  thou  but  know 

ya^.  Fos,  I  rarely,  sir,  have  murmurM. 

Doge.  I  feel  too  much  thou  hast  not 

Mar,  Doge,  look  there ! 

[She  points  to  LoREDANO. 

Dog€,  1  see  the  man — what  mean'st  thou? 

Mar,  Caution ! 

Lor,  Being 

The  virtue  which  this  noble  lady  most 


May  practice,  she  doth  well  to  recommend  it. 

Mar.  Wretch!  'tis  no  virtue,  but  the  policy 
Of  those  who  fain  must  deal  perforce  with  vice : 
As  such  I  recommend  it,  as  I  would 
To  one  whose  foot  was  on  an  adder's  path. 

Doge*  Daughter,  it  is  superfluous;  I  have  long 
Known  Lor^ano. 

Lor*  You  may  know  him  better. 

Mar.  Yes:  worse  he  could  not. 

yac,  Fos.  Father,  let  not  these 

Our  parting  hours  be  lost  in  listening  to 
Repoaches,  which  boot  nothing.   Is  it— is  it. 
Indeed,  our  last  of  meetings? 

Doge,  You  behold 

These  white  hairs! 

yac.  Fos.  And  I  feel,  besides,  that  mine 
Will  never  be  so  white.  Embrace  me,  father  I 
I  loved  you  ever— never  more  than  now.  [ren : 
Ix>ok  to  my  children — to  your  last  child's  child- 
Let  them  be  all  to  you  which  he  was  once, 
And  never  be  to  you  what  I  ain  now. 
May  I  not  see  them  also? 

Mar.  No— not  hore. 

yac,  Fos.  Thiy  might  behold  their  parent 
an3rwhere. 

Mar,  I  would  that  they  beheld  their  father  in 
A  place  which  would  not  mingle  fear  with  love. 
To  freexe  their  young  blood  in  its  natural  cur- 
rent, [that 
They  have  fed  well,  slept  sofr,  and  knew  not 
Their  sire  was  a  mere  hunted  outlaw.    Well, 
I  know  his  fate  may  one  day  be  a  heritage; 
But  let  it  only  be  their  heritage^ 
And  not  their  present  fee.  Their  senses,  though 
Alive  to  love,  are  yet  awake  to  terror;  [wave 
And  these  vile  damps,  too,  and  yon  thick  green 
Which  floats  above  the  place  where  we  now 
A  cell  so  far  below  the  water's  level,  [stand — 
Sending  its  pestilence  through  every  crevice. 
Might  strike  them;  this  is  not  their  atmosohere. 
However  you — and  you — and  most  of  all. 
As  worthiest — you,  sir,  noble  Loredano! 
May  breathe  it  without  prejudice. 

yac.  Fos,  I  have  not 

Reflected  upon  this,  but  acquiesce. 
I  shall  depart,  then,  without  meeting  them? 

Doge.  Not  so:  they  shall  await  you  in  my 
chamber. 

yac.  Fos.  And  must  I  leave  them — at  IF 

Lor,  You  must. 

yac.  Fos,  Not  one? 

Lor.  They  are  the  state's. 

Mar.  I  thought  they  had  been  m»ne. 

Lor.  They  are,  in  all  maternal  things. 

Mar,  That  is 

In  all  things  painful.  If  they  Ve  sick,  they  will 
Be  left  to  me  to  tend  them:  should  they  die. 
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To  me  to  buy  and  to  moani;  bat  if 
They  live,  they'll  make  jou  soldiers,  senators, 
Slaves,  eidles — what/M#  will)  or  if  tbey  are 
Females  wkk  portionf^  brides  aad  brAei  for 

nobles  1 
Bcfaokl  l9ie  slate's  care  for  its  aoxw  and  raodiers ! 

Lor.  The  hour  approaches,  and  the  wind  is 
ftdr.  [the  genial  wind 

Joe,  Fo$.  How  know  you  that  here,  il^here 
Ke'er  blows  in  all  its  blustering  freedom? 

Lor,  *Twa4  »o 

*  When  I  caitte  here.     Hie  galley  floats  within 

A  bow-shot  of  the  ♦♦  RWa  di  Schiavoiri." 

yac,  Pos^  Father!  I  pray  you  to  precede  me, 
and 
Prepare  my  diild^en  to  belk}ld  thek  fsther. 

Doge*  Be  firm,  my  son  t 

Joe.  Foi,  I  will  do  my  endeavor. 

Mar,  Farewell  \  at  least  to  ^\&  detested  diin- 
And  him  to  whose  good  ofBeesyou  owe  [geon. 
In  part  yo«r  past  imprisonment. 

Lor,  And  present 

Liberation. 

Doge,        He  spedka  trutli. 

Jac.  Fos,  Na  doubt  t  but  'tis 

Exchange  of  chains  for  heavier  chains  I  owe 

him. 
He  knows  this  or  he  had  not  sought  to  change 
But  I  reproach  not.  [them. 

Lor,  The  time  narrows,  signor. 

Jac,  F0S,  Alas !  I  little  thought  so  lingeringly 
To  leave  abodes  like  this :  but  when  I  feel 
That  every  step  I  take,  e^en  from  this  cell. 
Is  one  away  from  Venice,  I  k)ok  bade 
Even  on  these  dull  damp  walls,  and--^** 

D^,  Boy,  no  tears. 

Mar.  Let  them  flow  on:  he  wept  not  on  the 
rack  [now. 

To  shame  him,  and  they  cannot  shame  him 
They  will  relieve  his  heart-^-that  too  kind 
And  I  will  find  an  hour  to  wipe  away  [heart — 
Those  tears,  or  add  my  own.  I  could  weep 
But  would  not  gratify  yon  wretch  so  for.  [now. 
Let  us  proceed.     Doge,  lead  the  way. 

Lor.  \jU>  Fami/isrl,  The  torch,  there! 

Mar,  Ves,  light  us  on,  as  to  a  funeral  pyre, 
With  Loredano  aiouming  like  an  heir. 

Doge.  My  son,  you  are  feeble;  take  this  hand. 

yor.  Fos.  Alas! 

Must  youth  support  itself  on  age,  and  1 
Who  ought  to  be  the  prop  of  youn? 

Lor.  Take  mine. 

Mar,  Toach  it  not,  Foacari;  *twill  sting  you. 
Stgnor, 
Stand  off!  be  sure,  that  if  a  grasp  of  yours 
Would  raise  us  from  the  gulf  wherein  we  are 
plunged, 


No  hand  of  ours  would  stretch  itself  to  meet  it 
Come,  Fosoari,talcethe  hand  the  attar  gave  you; 
It  could  not  sav«,  but  will  suppoit  yon  ever. 

[Exemm:. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— ^  Halt  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
MtUer  LoJU^ANO  ami  Ba&baugo. 

Bar,  And  yoaiiave  confidenoe  ia  Mch  t 

Lor  A  I  have.  ppiDJcct? 

Bmr,  'Tis  hard  upon  his  years. 

Ldr,  Say  nathe; 

Kiad  to  retteve  him  from  the  cares  of  state. 

Bar,  *Twill  break  hts  heart. 

L&r,  Age  bad  ao  heait  to  break. 

He  has  seen  his  son's  half  brok^a,  and,  texoept 
A  start  of  iaeling  in  his  dungeon,  never 
SwtfPfed. 

Bar,  la  hiffoouatttnaace,  J  gvaotytou,  never; 
But  llwvi  seen  him  sometimes  in  a  calm 
9o  desolate^' tint *the  most  damoroaa  grief 
fiad  nc^u^ht  to  dsvf  him  within^  Where  is  he?  { 

jA>r^'  in  biff  own  portian  of  the  palace,  with  i 
His-  son,  and  the  whole  race  of  Fosoaris. 

Bmr,  Bidding  iiwewelK  i 

Lor,  A  last.     As  soon  he  shall 

Bid  to  his  dukadom* 

Bmr^,  When  «mbaria  the  aoc? 

.  L&r,  Forthwith — when  this  long  leave  is  t»- 
Time  to  •dmonkh  4lieift  again.       [feeh.    Tis 

Bar,  Forbear; 

Retreach  not  from  their  nMmeats. 

Lor.  Not  I,  DO* 

We  havehigfaar  basiness  for  our  own.  .Tliis  day 
Shall  be  the  last  «f  tilt  oAd  Dc^pe^  Riga* 
As  the  ^rst  of  hit  ton's  last  banishment. 
And  that  is  vengeance. 

Bur,  In  my  nind,  too  deep. 

Lor,  'Tis  moderate^-not  even  lila  for  11^, 
the  rule 
Denounced  of  retribution  from  all  time; 
They  owe  me  still  my  father's  and  my  andeV 

Bar,  Did  not  the  Doge  deny  this  atroitglyf 

Lor,  Doabdess. 

Bar,  And  did  not  this  shake  yoar  suspicion? 

L»r.  No, 

Bar,  But  if  this  deposition  should  take  placa 
By  our  united  influence  in  the  Council, 
It  must  be  done  with  all  the  deference 
Due  to  his  years,  his  station,  and  his  deeds. 

Lor,  As  much  of  ceremony  as  you  wfll. 
So  that  thb  thing  be  done.   You  may,  for  a 
I  care,  depute  the  Council  on  their  kn«a 
(Like  Barbarossa  to  the  Pope),  to  beg  I 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. 

Bar.  What  if  he  will  iwtU^ 
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l-or.  We'll  elect  another, 

And  make  him  null. 

Bar.  But  will  the  laws  uphold  us? 

Lor.  What  laws?—**  The  Ten  "  are  laws; 
and  if  ihey  were  not, 
[  will  be  legislator  in  thb  business, 

Bar^  At  your  own  peril? 

Lor.  There  is  none,  I  tell  you, 

Jar  powers  are  such. 

Bar,  But  he  has  twice  already 

Jolicitcd  permission  to  retire, 
Ind  twice  it  was  refused. 

Lor.  The  Jjetter  reason 

^0  gnuit  it  the  third  time. 

Bar.  Unask'd? 

Lor.  It  shows 

Tie  impression  of  his  former  instances : 
f  they  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  be  thank- 
f  not,  'twill  punish  his  hypocrisy.  [ful : 

*onie,  they  are  met  by  this  time;  let  us  join 

them, 
ind  be  thou  fixM  in  purpose  for  this  once, 
have  prepared  such  arguments  as  will  not 
ail  to  move  them,  and  to  remove  him:  since 
heir  thoughts,   their    objects;    have    been 
sounded,  do  not  [pause, 

<7«,   with   your   wonted    scruples,  teach  us 
nd  all  will  prosper. 

Bar.  Could  I  but  be  certain 

his  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution 
f  the  «ire  as  has  fallen  upon  the  son, 
would  support  you. 

Lor.  He  is  safe,  I  tell  you; 

lis  foorscore  years  and  five  may  linger  on 
s  long  as  he  can  drag  them;  'tas  his  throne 
lone  is  aim'd  at. 

Bar.  But  discarded  princes 

re  seldom  long  of  life. 
Lor.  And  men  of  eighty 

ore  seldom  stilL 

Biir.      And  why  not  wait  these  few  years? 

Lor,  Because  we  have  waited  long  enough, 

and  he  [cil! 

ved  longer  than  enough.  Hence.',  in  to  coun- 

\Exeunt  Lo REDAN o  an4  BarbarigO. 

Enitr  Memmo  and  a  Senator. 

54fif.  A  summons  to   **  the  Ten!"    why  so? 
Mrm.  «« The  Ten  " 

one  can  answer;  they  are  truly  wont 
>  let  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
prerious  proclamation.  We  are  summon'd-^ 
uftl  is  enough. 

Sen.  frorthem,  but  not  for  us; 

rould  know  why. 

m^.  You  will  know  why  anon, 

f on  obey:  and,  if  not,  you  no,  less 


Will  know  why  you  should  have  obey'd. 

Stn.  I  mean  not 

To  oppose  them,  b%it 

Mem,  In  Venice  **  but "  's  a  traitor. 

But  me  no  **  buts^'*  unless  you  would  pass  o'er 
The  Bridge  which  few  repass* 

Sen,  I  am  silent. 

Mem.  Why 

Thus  hesitate?  "The  Ten  "  have  calPd  in  aid 
Of  their  deliberation  6ve  and  twenty 
Patricians  of  the  senate — you  are  one. 
And  I  another;  and  it  seems  to  me 
Both  honor'd  by  the  choice  or  chance  which 
To  mingle  with  a  body  ab  august.       [leads  us 

Sen.  Most  true.     I  say  no  more. 

Mem,  As  we  hope,  signor. 

And  all  may  honestly  (that  is,  all  those 
Of  noble  blood  may^,  one  day  hope  to  be 
Decemvir,  it  is  surely  for  the  senate's 
Chosen  delegates  a  school  of  wisdom,  to 
Be  thus  admitted,  though  as  novices. 
To  view  the  mysteries. 

Sen,  Let  us  view  them :  they 

No  doubt  are  worth  it. 

Mem,  Being  worth  our  lives 

If  we  divulge  them,  doubtless  they  are  worth 
Something,  at  least  to  you  or  me. 

Sen,  I  sought  not 

A  place  within  the  sanctuary;  but  being 
Chosen,  however  reluctantly  so  chosen, 
I  shall  fulfil  my  office. 

Mem,  Let  us  not 

Be  latest  in  obeying  **  the  Ten's"  summons. 

Sen.  All  are  not  met,  but  I  am  of  your  thought 
So  far— let's  in. 

Mem,  The  earliest  are  most  welcome 

In  earnest  councils — we  will  not  be  least  so. 

lExeun/. 

Bniir  /AeT>oeR,  Jacopo  Foscari,  and 
Mamna. 

yae.  Eos,  Ah,  father!  though  I  must  and  will 
Yet — yet — I,  pray  you  to  obtain  for  me  [depart. 
That  I  once  more  return  unto  my  home, 
How^'er  remote  the  period.     Let  there  be 
A  point  of  time,  as  beacon  to  my  heart. 
With  any  penalty  annex'd  they  please. 
But  let  me  still  return. 

Do£^e.  Son  Jacopo, 

Go  and  pbey  our  country's  will:  'tis  not 
For  us  to  loofc  beyond. 

yae.  Eos.  But  still  I  must 

Look  back.   J  pray  you  think  ,pf  me. 

Doji'e,  Alas! 

You  ever  were  my  dearest  offspring  when 
They  were  more  numerous,  nor  can  be  less  so 
Now  you  are  last;  but  did  the^^ate  demand 
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The  exile  of  the  disinterred  ashes 

Of  your  three  goodly  brothers,  now  in  earth. 

And  their  desponding  shades  came   flitting 

round 
To  impede  the  act,  1  must  no  less  obey 
A  duty,  paramount  to  every  duty. 

Mar.  My  husband!  let  us  on:  thb  butpro- 
Our  sorrow.  pongs 

Jac.  Fos.     But  we  are  not  summoned  yet; 
The    galley's   sails   are  not    unfurPd:     who 


Imprisonment  and  actual  torture? 

Jiu,  Fos.  Double, 

Triple,  and  tenfold  torture !  But  you  are  right, 
It  must  be  borne.     Father,  your  blessing. 

Doge,  Would 

It  could  avail  thee !  but  no  less  thou  hast  it, 

Jac,  Fos,  Forgive 

Doge.  What? 

Jac.  Fos.     My  poor  mother,  for  my  birth. 
And  me  for  having  lived,  and  you  yourself 


Tl^e  wind  may  change.  [knows?,  (As  I  forgive  you),  for  the  gift  of  life. 

Mar.  And  if  it  do,  it  will  not!  Which  you  bestow'd  upon  me  as  my  sire. 

Change  /AWr  hearts,  or  your  lot;  the  galley's  j     Mar.  What  hast  thou  done? 
Will  quickly  clear  the  harbor.  [oars      Jac.  Fos.  Nothing.     I  cannot  charge 

yac.  Fos.  O  ye  elements!  My  memory  with  much  save  sorrow:  but 

Where  are  your  storms?  !l  have  been  so  beyond  the  common  lot 

Mar.  In  human  breasts.     Alasl'Chasten'd  and  visited,  I  needs  must  think 

Will  nothing  calm  you?  jThat  I  was  wicked.     If  it  be  so,  may 

yac,  Fos.  Never  yet  did  mariner  What  I  have  undergone  here  keep  me  from 

Put  up  to  patron  saint  such  prayers  for  pros-!  A  like  hereafter! 


perous 

And  pleasant  breezes,  as  I  call  upon  you. 

Ye  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  city !  which 

Ye  love  not  with  more  holy  love  than  I, 

To  lash  up  from  the  deep  the  Adrian  waves, 

And  waken  Auster,  sovereign  of  the  tempest! 

Till  the  sea  dash  me  back  on  my  own  shore 

A  broken  corse  upon  the  barren  Lido,  [skirt 

Where  I  may  mingle  with  the  sands  which 

The  land  I  love,  and  never  shall  see  more ! 
Mar.  And  wish  you  this  with  m^ beside  you? 
yac.  Fos,  No— 

No — not  for  thee,  too  good,  too  kind  I  May*st 
thou 

Live  long  to  be  a  mother  to  those  children 

Thy  fond  fidelity  for  a  time  deprives 

Of  such  support!  But  for  myself  alone, 

May  all  the  winds  of  heaven  howl  down  the 

And  tear  the  vessel,  till  the  mariners,  [Golf, 

Appall'd,  turn  their  despairing  eyes  on  me. 

As  the  Phenicians  did  on  Jonah,  then 

Cast  me  out  from  amongst  them,  as  an  offering 

To  appease  the  waves.    The  billow  which 
destroys  me 

Will  be  more  merciful  than  man,  and  bear  me 

Dead,  but'  still  dear  me  to  a  native  grave. 

From  fishers*  bands,  upon  the  desolate  strand. 

Which,  of  its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne'er  re- 
ceived 

One  lacerated  like  the  heart  which  theti 

Will  be. — But  wherefore  breaks  It  not?  why 

live  I?  [master!  

Mar,  To  man  thyself,  I  trust,  with  time,  to  Let  me  support  him — my  best  love!     O  G<w 

Such  useless  passion.     Until  now  thou  wert  How  faintly  beats  this  heart^-this  pnUet 

ik  sufferer,  but  not  a  loud  one:  why,  |     yac,  Fos,  Tbtl||pttl 

Wha!  is  this  to  the  things  thou  hast  borne  in  A  it  the  light  ?~I  am  faint. 

sUeDce—  I  f  Officer  presenH  khm.  \ 


Mar.  Fear  not :  tha^s  reserved 

For  your  oppressors. 

yac.  Fos.  Let  me  hope  not. 

Mar.  Hope  not? 

yac.  Fos.  I  cannot  wish  them,  all  they  have 
inflicted.  [thousand -fold 

Afar,    All!    the    consummate  fiends!      a 
May  the  worm  which  ne  'er  dieth  feed  upon 
them! 

yac.  Fos.     Thejr  may  repent. 

Mar.  And  if  they  do,  Heaven  vrill  not 
Accept  the  tardy  penitence  of  demons. 

Enler  an  Officer  and  Gt  arj>s. 

Ojfft.  Signor!  the  boat  is  at  the  shore — the 
Is  rising — we  are  ready  to  attend  you.    [wind 

yac.  Fos,  And  I  to  be  attended.  Once  more. 
Your  hand!  [father, 

Voge.  Take  it.  Alas!  how  thine  own 
trembles!  [shakes,  my  father. 

yac.  Fos.  No— you  mistake:  "tis  yours  that 
Farewell! 

Doge.  Farewell!  Is  there  aught  else? 

yac.  Fos.  No — nothing.  [To  IkcOmcmai, 
Lend  me  your  arm,  good  signor. 

Ofi,  You  turn  pale-^ 

Let  me  support  you — paler — ho!  some  aid 
Some  water!  [there! 

Mar.  Ah,  he  is  dying! 

yac.  Fos.  Now,  I*m  nmif-^ 

My  eyes  swim  strangely — where*8  the  doorr 

Mar.  Awawl 
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(M.  He  will  be  better, 

Perhaps,  in  the  sir. 

Jac.  F&s.  I  doubt  not.  F*ther— wife— 
Your  hands!  [S^^*^- 

Mar.  There's  death  in  that  damp,  clammy 
Oh,  God!— My  Foscari,  how  fare  you? 

tac.Fos,  yftlil{ffedies. 

Ofi.  He's  gone! 

jJp^e.  He's  free. 

Mar.  No— no,  he  is  not  dead; 

There  nuist  be  life  yet  in  that  heart — he  could 
Thus  leave  me.  [not 

D^.  Daughter! 

Mar,  Hold  thy  peace,  old  man! 

I  am  no  daughter  now — thou  bast  no  son. 
Oh*  Foscari! 

OM,  We  must  remove  the  body. 

Mor,  Touch  it  not,  dungeon   miscreants 

your  base  office^  fder. 

Ends  with  his  life,  and  goes  not  beyond  mur- 

Eren  by  your  murderous  laws.    Leave  his  re 

To  those  who  know  to  honor  diera.       [mains 

Ofi.  I  must 

Inform  the  signory,  and  learn  their  pleasure. 

Dogr.  Inform  the  signory  from  m^,  the  Doge, 
They  have  no  further  power  upon  those  ashes; 
While  he  lived,  he  was  theirs,  as  fits  a  subject — 
Now  he  is  mint — my  broken-hearted  boy! 

l£xif  Officer. 

Mar,  And  I  must  live! 

D^gv*  Your  children  live,  Marina. 

Mar.  My  diildren!  true — they  live,  and  I 
must  live 
To  bring  them  up  to  serve  the  state,  and  die 
As  died  their  lather.  Oh!  what  best  of  blessings 
Were  barrenness  in  Venice  I  Would  my  mother 
Had  been  so! 

Dcge*  My  unhappy  children! 

Mar.  What! 

y&u  feel  it  then  at  last— ^mi  /-* Where  is  now 
The  stoic  of  the  statd! 

Do^e.  [ihrowing himself  down  by  ike  body.'] 
Here! 

Mar,  Ay,  weep  on! 

I  thought  you  had  no  tears — you  hoarded  them 
Until  Uiey  are  useless;  but  weep  on !  he  never 
Shan  weep  more — never,  never  more. 

Enter  Loeedano  and  Baebarigo. 

Lor.  What's  here? 

Mar.  Ah !  the  devil  come  to  insult  the  dead ! 
Im^mate  Lucifer!  'tis  holy  ground.  [Avaunt! 
A  martyr's  ashes  now  lie  there,  which  make  it 
A  shrine.  Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  torment ! 

Bar.  Lady,  we  knew  not  of  this  sad  event. 
But  pass'd  here  merely  on  our  path  from  coun- 

iMr«  Pan  on.  [dl. 


Lor.  We  sought  the  Doge. 

Mar,  [pointing  to  the  Doge,  who  is  still  on 
the  ground  £y  his  son^s  body\.  He's  busy, 
look, 
About  the  business  j^mi  provided  for  him. 
Are  ye  content? 

Bar.  We  will  not  interrupt 

A  parent's  sorrows. 

Mar,  No,  ye  only  make  them. 

Then  leave  them. 

Doge,  \rising\.     Sirs,  I  am  ready. 

Bar,  No — not  now. 

Lor.  Yet  'twas  important. 

Doge.  If  'twas  so,  I  can 

Only  repeat— I  am  ready. 

Bar,  It  shall  not  be 

Just  now,  though  Venice  totter'd  o'er  the  deep 
Like  a  frail  vessel.     I  respect  your  griefs. 

Doge,  I  thank  you.     If  the  tidings  which 
you  bring 
Are  evil,  you  may  say  them;  nothing  further 
Can  touch  me  more  than  him  thou  look'st  on 

there; 
If  they  be  good,  say  on:  you  need  noi  fear 
That  they  can  comfort  me. 

Bar,  I  would  they  could ! 

Doge.  I  spoke  not  to^<w,but  to  Loredano. 
He  understands  me. 

Mar,  Ah!  I  thought  it  would  be  so. 

Doge,  What  mean  you? 

Mar.  Lo!  there  is  the  blood  beginning 

To  flow  through  the  dead  lips  of  Foscari — 
The  body  bleeds  in  presence  of  the  assassin. 
[To  Loredano. 
Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  law,  behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds! 

Doge,  My  child!  this  is  a  phantasy  of  grief. 
Bear  hence  the  body.  [To  his  attendants']. 

Signors,  if  it  please  you. 
Within  an  hour  I'll  hear  you. 

[Exeunt  Doge,  Marina,  and  attendants 
with  the  body.  Manent  Loredano  and 
Barbarigo. 

Bar.  He  must  not 

Be  troubled  now. 

Lor,  He  said  himself  that  nought 

Could  give  him  trouble  further. 

Bar,  These  are  words; 

But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
Upon  it  barbarous. 

Lor,  Sorrow  preys  upon 

Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world, 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this* 
The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

Bar,  And  therefore 

You  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business^ 
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Lor.  The  thing's  decreed.  The  Giunta  and 
"  the  Ten  " 


Have  made  it  law — ^ho  shall  of>pose  that  law^  Of  Carmagnaola,  dght  months  ere  he  died; 


Bar,  Humanity! 

Lor.  Because  his  son  is  dead? 

Bar.  And  yet  un1)uried. 

Lor.  Had  we  known  this  when 

The  act  was  passing,  it  might  havestispelided 
Its  passage,  but  impedes  it  not — once  past. 

Bar.  I'll  not  consent. 

Lor.  You  have  consented  to 

All  that's  essential — leave  the  rest  to  me, 

Bar.  Why  press  his  abdication  now? 

Lot.  The  feelings 

or  private  passion  may  not  interrupt 
The  pul>?ic  benefit;  and  what  the  state 
Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  for  a  natural  accident. 

Bar,  You  have  a  son. 

Lor.  I  have — and  hdd  a  father. 

Bar.  Still  so  inexorable? 

Lor.  Still. 

Bar.      ,  But  let  him 

Inter  his  son  before  we  press  upon  him 
This  edict. 

Lor.  Let  him  call  up  into  life 

My  sire  artd  uncte — I  consent.     Men  may, 
Even  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  to  be, 
Sines  of  a  hundred  sons,  but  cannot  kindle 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  from  earth. 
The  victims  are  not  equal;  he  has  seen 
His  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I         I 
My  sires  hy  violent  and  mysterious  maladies. 
I  used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  master 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  cure. 
His  sons — and  he  had  four — are  dead,  without 
^fy  dabbling  in  vile  drugs. 

Bar.  Aitd  art  thou  sure 

He  dealt  in  such?  ' 

Lor.  Most  sure. 

Bi&.  •  And  yet  he  seems 

All  openness. 

lAfTi  '    And  so  he  seem'd  not  long 

Ago  to  Carmagnuola. 

Bar.  The  attainted 

A  nd  foreign  tmitor?- 

Lor,  Even  so:  when  he^ 

After  the  very  night  in  which  ••  the  Ten  ** 
(Join'd  with  the  Doge)  decided  his  destruc- 
tion, 
Met  the  great  Dtike  at  da/break  with  a  jest. 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augur  him 
«« The  good  day  or  food  night?"  his  Doge- 
ship  answer'd, 
«•  That  he  in  truth  had  pass'd  a  night  of  ▼igil, 
\fL  which  (he  added  with  a  gnu:tots  aai^r 


There  often  has  been  question  about  yon."* 
'Twas  true ;  the  question  was  the  death  resolved 


And  the  old  Doge,  who  knew  hSm  doooiM, 
sm21e«d  on  him  f  beforehand— 

With   deadly  cozenage,  eight  long   months 
Eight  months  of  such  hypocrisy  as  is 
Learnt  but  in  eighty  years.  Brave  Carmagmiola 
Is  dead ;  so  is  young  Fostari  and  his  brethren — 
I  never  smiUd  on  tkem. 

Bnt,  Was  CamiagiHioia 

Your  friend? 

Lor.         He  was  the  scifeguard  of  the  city. 
In  early  life  ft$  foe,  but,'  in  his  manhood. 
Its  savior  first,  then  victim. 

Bar  Ah!  that  seeau 

The  -peiMilty  of  saTing  cities.     He 
Whom-  we  now  act  against  not  only  saved 
Our  own,  but  added  otjiers  to  ow  sway. 

'  Lor.  The  Romans  (and  we  ape  tlMm^  gsre  a 
To  him  who  took  a'city ;  and  then  gave  [crown 
A  crcrwn  l!0  him  who  saved  a  ddsen 
In  batde;  the  rewards  are  equal.     Now. 
If  we  should  measure  forth  the  cities  taken 
By  the  Doge  Fo6cari,with  dtieens 
Defetroy*d  by  him,  or  throHgh  him,  the  account 
Were  fearfully  against  him,  although  tiarrowM 
To  private  havtoc,  such  as  between  htm 
And  r&f  dead  father. 

Bar,  '   Are  you'tlmir  thus  fo'd? 

Loi".  Wliy,  what  shoum  change  me? 
1  iiar.  That  which  changes  roe: 

Rut  you,  I  know,  are  marble  to  retain 
A  fjud.     But  when  all  is^aocompliabVi,  when 
The  old  man  is  deposed,  his  nave  degmded. 
Mis  sons  all  dead,  his  family  depress'd. 
And  you  and  yours  triumphant,  shall  you  sleep  ? 

Lor.'  More  soundly.  • 

Bhr.         That*s  an  error,  and  you'H  find  it 
Ei^  you'sle^ep  wkh  your  fathers. 

Lor,  They  sleep  not 

In  their  accelerkted  graves,  nor  wUl 
Till  Foscan  fills  his.      Each  night  I  see  then 
Stalk  frownii^  round  my  couch,  and,  pc»lating 

towards 
The  ducal  palace,  marehal  xat  to  vengeance. 

Bar,  Fancy's  distemperature!  There  is  no 
passion 
More  speetral  or  fantastical  than  Hate; 
Not  even  its  opposite.  Love,  so  peoples  air 
With  phaiuoms,  as  this  madness  of  the  beaxl 

Enter  an  Officer. 
Lor,  Where  go  you,  sirrah? 
<^.                               By  the  ducal  order 
Hq.  forward! the  iKepayaiocy  riles, 

*  An  historical  &ctn  See  IMautMia.  0. 
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For  the  late  Foscari*t>  interment.  I 

Bar,  Their  | 

Vault  has  been  oftea  open'd  of  late  years. 

Lor.  Twill  be  full  soon>andmay  be  closed 

Offi,  May  I  pass  on?  [forever. 

Lor,  You  may. 

Bar.  How  bears  the  Doge 

This  last  calamity?  , 

Offi,  With  desperate  firmness,     j 

In  presence  of  another  he  says  little, 
But  I  perceive  his  lips  move  now  and  then; 
And  once  or  twice  I  heard  him,  from  the  ad- ' 
joining  [son!" 

Apartment,  mutter   forth    the    words — "My 
Scarce  audibly.     I  must  proceed.  | 

\ExU  Officer. 

Bar,  This  stroke 

Will  move  all  Venice  in  his  favor.  j 

Lor,  Rig^t! 

We  must  be  speedy:  let  us  call  together 
The  delegates  appointed  to  convey 
The  Council's  resolution. 

Bar,  I  protest 

Against  it  at  this  moment. 

Lor,  As  you  please — 

rn  take  their  voices  on  it  nevertheless,  [mine. 
And  sec  whose  most  may  sway  them,  yours  or 
\^ExcutU  Barbarigo  and  Loredano. 

ACT  V. 
Scene  I. —  Tlie  Doge*s  Apartment, 
The  Doge  and  Attendants. 
Att.  My  lord,  the  deputation  is  m  waiting. 
But  add,  that  if  another  hour  would  better 
Accord  with  your  will,  they  will  make  it  theirs. . 
Doge,  To  me  all  hours  are  alike.    Let  them 
approach.  \Exit  Attendant. 

Am  Officer.  Prince  I  I  have  done  your  bid- 
ding. 
Doge,  What  command? 

Offi,  A  melancholy  one — to  call  the  attend- 

Of [ance 

Doge.  True — true — true — I  crave  your  par- 
Begin  to  fail  in  apprehension,  and  f  don.  I ! 
Wax  very  old — old  almost  as  my  years.  | 

Till  now  1  fought  them  off,  but  they  begin 
To  overtake  me. 

Enter  the  Deputation,  consisting  of  six  of 

the  SiGNORY  and  the  Chief  of  the  Ten.     i 

•  Noble  men,  your  pleasure ! 

Chi^f  of  the  Ten,  In   the   first   place,   thq 

Council  doth  condole  I 

With  the  Doge  on  his  late  and  private  grief. 

Doge.  No  more — no  more  of  that.  i 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  Will  not  the  Duke 


Accept  the  homage  of  respect? 

Doge.  I  do 

Accept  it  as  'tis  given — ^proceed. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  "  The  Ten," 

With  a  selected  Giunta  from  the  senate 
Of  twenty -five  of  the  best  born  patricians. 
Having  deliberated  on  the  state 
Of  the  republic,  and  the  -o'erwhelmlng  cares 
Which,  at  this  moment,  doubly  must  oppress 
Your  years,  so  long  devoted  to  your  'country. 
Have  judged  it  ^tting,  with  all  reverence. 
Now  to  solicit  from  your  wisdom  (which 
Upon  reflection  must  aceord  in  this). 
The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring, ' 
Which  you  have  worn  so  long  and  ;venerably : 
And  to  prove  that  they  are  not  ungrateful,  nor 
Cold  to  your  years  and  services,  they  ^dd 
An  appanage  of  twenty  hundred  golden 
Ducats*  to  make  retirement  not  less  splendid 
Than  should  become  a  sovereign's  retreat. 

Doge.  Did  I  hear  rightly? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Need  I  say  again? 

Doge.  No— Have  you  dpne?  [four 

Chief  of  the  Ten,    I  have  spoken.   Twenty- 
Hours  are  accorded  you  to  give  an  answer. 

Doge.  I  shall  not  need  so  many  seconds. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  We 

Will  now  retire. 

Doge,  Stay!  four-and-twenty  hours 

Will  alter  nothing  which  I  have  to  say. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  Speak! 

Doge,  When  I  twice  before  reiterated 

My  wish  to  abdicate,  it  was  refused  me : 
And  not  alone  refused,  but  ye  exacted 
An  oath  from  me  that  I  would  never  more 
Renew  the  instance.     I  have  sworn  to  die 
In  full  exertion  of  the  f\inctions  which 
My  country  call'd  me  here  to  exercise, 
According  to  my  honor  and  my  conscience— 
I  cannot  break  my  oath. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Reduce  us  not 

To  the  alternative  of  a  decree, 
Instead  of  your  compliance. 

Doge,.  Providence 

Prolongs  my  days  to  prove  and  chasten  me; 
But  ye  h&ve  no  right  to  reproach  my  length 
Of  days,  since  every  hour  has  been  the  coun- 
try's. 
I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  her. 
As  I  have  laid  down  dearer  things  than  life: 
But  for  my  dignity — I  hold  it  of 
The  whole  republic ;  when  the  general  will 
Is  manifest,  tlien  you  shall  all  be  answer'd. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  We  grieve  for  such  an  an- 
Avail  you  aught.  fswerj  but  it  cannot 

Doge,  I  can  submit  to  all  things. 

But  nothing  will  advance;  not^not  a  moment. 
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What  you  decree — decree. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  this,  then,  must  we 

Return  to  thoae  who  sent  us? 

Doge,  You  have  heard  me. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  all  due  reverence 

we  retire.  {Exeunt the  Deputation,  <S)*f . 

Enter  an  Attendant. 
Ait,  My  lord. 

The  noble  dame  Marina  craves  an  audience. 
Doge.  My  time  is  hers. 

Enter  Marin i. 
Mar,  My  lord,  if  T  intrude — 

Perhaps  you  fain  would  be  al9rfe? 

Doge.  *-  *'       Alone? 

Alone,  come  all  the  world  around  me,  1 


Country  and  home.  I  loved  him — how  1  loved 

him! 
I  have  seen  him  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
The  old  martyrs  would  have  shrunk  from :  he 

is  gone. 
And  I,  who  would  have  given  my  blood  for  him. 
Have  ilought  to  give  but  tears!     But  coold  1 

compass 
The  retribution  of  his  wrongs! — Well,  well! 
I  have  sons,  who  shall  be  men. 

Doge,  Your  grief  distracts  you. 

Mar.  I  thought  I  could  have  borne  it,  when 

I  saw  him 
Bow*d  down  by  such  oppression;  yes,  I  thought 
I  That  I  would  rather  look  upon  his  corse 
Than  his  prolonged  captivity: — I  am  panishM 


Am  now  and  evermore.     But  we  will  bear  it.  For  that  thought  now.     Would  I  were  in  his 


Mar.  We  will,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
Endeavor Oh,  my  husband !  [are, 

Doge.  Give  it  way : : 

I  cannot  comfort  thee. 

Mar.  He  might  have  lived,' 

So  form*d  for  gentle  privacy  of  life, 
So  loving,  so  beloved ;  the  native  of 
Another  land,  and  who  so  blest  and  blessing  '} 
As  my  poor  Foscari?     Nothing  was  wanting 
Unto  his  happiness  and  mine  save  not 
To  be  Venetian. 


grave ! 

Doge.  I  must  look  on  him  once  more. 
Mar,  Come  with  me! 

Doge,  Is  he 

Mar,  Our  bridal  bed  is  now  his  bier. 

Doge.  And  he  is  in  his  shroud ! 
Mar,  Come,  come,  old  moDl 

[Exeunt  the  DoGE  amt  Marina. 

Enter  Barbarigo  ami  Loredano. 

Where  is  the 


Bar.  [To  an  Attendant]. 

Doge? 
Att.  This  instant  retired  hence. 


Doge.  Or  a  prince's  son. 

Mar.  Yes;  all  things  which  conduce  to  othei" 
Imperfect  happiness  or  high  ambition,  [men's  With  the  illustrious  lady  his  son's  widow. 
By  some  strange  destiny,to  him  proved  deadly.  •     Lor.  Where? 
The  country  and  the  people  whom  he  loved,'     Att.    To  the  chamber  where  the  body  lies. 
The  prince  of  whom  he  was  the  elder  bom,  Bar.  Let  us  return,  then. 

And- 


Doge.  Soon  may  be  a  prince  no  longer. 


Lor.  You  forget,  you  cannoL 

We  have  the  implicit  order  of  the  Giunta 

Mar.  How?. To  await  their  coming  here,  and  join  them  in 

Doge.  They  have  taken  my  son  from  me.  Their  office:  they'll  be  here  soon  after  us. 

and  now  aim  Bar.  And  will  they  press  their  answer  on  the 

At  my  too  long  worn  diadem  and  ring.  Doge?  [done  promptly. 

Let  them  resume  their  gewgaws!  Lor,  'T was  his  own  wish  that  all  should  be 

A/ar.  Oh,  the  tyrants!  Heanswer'd  quickly,  and  must  so  be  answcr'd; 


In  such  an  hour  too! 

Doge.  'Tis  the  fittest  time; 

An  hour  ago  I  should  have  felt  it. 

Mar.  And 

Will  you  not  now  resent  it? — Oh,  for  ven- 
geance! 


His  dignity  is  look'd  to,  his  estate 
Cared  for — what  would  he  more? 

Bar.  Die  in  his  robes: 

He  could  not  have  lived  long;  but  1  have  done 
My  best  to  save  his  honors,  and  opposed 
This  proposition  to  the  last,  though  vainly. 


But  he,  who,  had  he  been  enough  protected.  Why  would  the  general  vote  compel  me  hither? 


Might  have  repaid  protection  in  this  moment. 
Cannot  assist  his  farther. 

Doge.  Nor  should  do  so 

Against  his  country,  had  he  a  thousand  lives 
Instead  of  that 

Mar,        They  tortured  from  him.     This 
May  be  pure  patriotism.     I  am  a  woman: 
To  me  my  husband  and  my  children  were 


Lor.  'Twas  fit  that  some  one  of  such  differ- 
ent thoughts  [tongues 
From   ours  should  be  a  witness,  lest   Cabe 
Should  whisper  that  a  harsh  majority 
Dreaded  to  have  its  acts  beheld  by  others. 
Bar.  And  not  less,  I  must  needs  think*  lor 
the  sake 
!  Of  humbling  me  for  my  vain  oppositioo. 
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You  are  ingenious,  Loredano,  in 
Your  modes  of  vengeance,  nay,  poetical, 
A  very  Ovid  in  the  art  of  hattng; 
Tis  thus  (although  a  secondary  object. 
Yet  hate  has  microscopic  eyes),  to  you 
I  owe  by  way  of  foil  to  the  more  zealous. 
This  nndesired  association  in 
Your  Giunta's  duties. 

Lor.  •  How!— «^  Giunta! 

Bar.  Yours/ 

They  speak  your  language,  watch  your  nod; 

approve  \v&urs? 

Your  plans,  and  do  your  work.    Are  they  not 

Lor,  You  talk  unwarily.     Twerebest  they 
This  from  you.  [hear  not 

Bar.        Oh  I  diey'll  hear  as  much  one  day 
From  louder  tongues  than  mine;  they  have 

gone  beyond 
£ven  their  exorbitance  of  power :  and  when 
This  ijappens  in  the  most  contemn'd  and  abject 
States,  stung  humanity  will  rise  to  check  it. 

Lor.  You  talk  but  idly. 

Bar,  That  remains  for  proof. 

Here  come  our  colleagues. 

Enter  the  Deputation  as  before. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Is  the  Duke  aware 

We  seek  his  presence? 

AU,  He  shall  be  informed. 

\ExU  Attendant. 

Bar.  The  Duke  is  with  his  son. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so, 

We  will  remit  him  till  the  rites  are  over. 
Let  us  return.     Tis  time  enough  to-morrow. 

Lor.  [aside  to  Bar.].  Now  the  rich  man's 
hell-fire  upon  your  tongue, 
Unqucnch'd,  unquenchable!  1*11  have  it  torn 
From  its  vile  babbling  roots,  till  you  shall  utter 
Nothing  but  sobs  through  blood,  for  this !  Sage 
I  pray  ye  be  not  hasty.  [signors, 

[Aloud  to  the  others. 

Bar.  But  be  human! 

Lor.  See,  the  Duke  comes ! 

Enter  the  Doge. 

Doge.  I  have  obey*d  your  summons. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  come  once  more  to 
urge  our  past  request. 

Doge.  And  I  to  answer. 

Chufoflhe  Ten.  What! 

Doge.  My  only  answer, 

You  have  heard  it. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  HetLTj^ou  then  the  last 
I>efinitive  and  absolute!  [decree, 

Doge.  To  the  point — 

To  the  point!  I  know  of  old  the  forms  of  office. 
And  gentle  preludes  to  strong  acts. — Go  on! 


Chief  of  the  Ten.  You  are  no  longer  Doge; 
you  are  released 
From  your  imperial  oath  as  sovereign; 
Your  ducal  robes  must  be  put  off;  but  for 
Your  services,  the  state  allots  the  appanage 
Already  mentioned  in  our  former  congress. 
Three  days  are  left  you  to  remove  from  hence. 
Under  the  penalty  to  see  confiscated 
All  your  own  private  fortune. 

Doge.  [  That  last  clause, 

I  am  proud  to  say,'  would  not  enrich  the 
treasury. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Your  answer,  Duke! 

Lor.  Your  answer,  Francis  Foscari ! 

Doge.  If  I  could  have  foreseen  that  my  old 
Was  prejudicial  to  the  state,  the  chief,      [age 
Of  the  republic  never  would  have  sho^n 
Himself  so  far  ungrateful,  as  to  places 
His  own  high  dignity  before  his  country; 
But  this  /i^  having  been  so  many  years 
Not  useless  to  that  country,  I  would  if  in 
Have  consecrated  my  last  moments  tocher. 
But  the  decree  being  render*d,  I  obey. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  you  would  have  the  three 
days  named  extended. 
We  willingly  will  lengthen  them  to  eight. 
As  sign  of  our  esteem. 

Doge.  Not  eight  hours,  signor, 

Nor  even  eight  minutes — there's  the  ducal  ring, 
[Taking  off  his  ring  and  cap. 
And  there  the  ducal  diadem.     And  so 
The  Adriatic's  free  to  wed  another. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  You  go  not  forth  so  quickly. 

Doge.  I  am  old,  sir. 

And  even  to  move  but  slowly  must  begin 
To  move  betimes.  Methinks  1  see  amongst  you 
A  face  I  know  not. — Senator!  your  name; 
You,  by  your  garb.  Chief  of  the  Forty! 

Mem.  Signor, 

I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo. 

Doge.  Ah! 

Your  father  was   my  friend. — But  sons  and 
What,  ho!  my  servants  there!  [fathers  I 

Atten.  My  pnnce ! 

Doge.  •  No  prince-^ 

There  are  the  princes  of  the  prince !  [Pointing 

to  the  Ten's  deputation^ — Prepare 
To  part  from  hence  upon  the  instant. 

ChUfofthe  Ten.  Why 

So  rashly?  'twill  give  scandal. 

Doge.  Answer  that; 

[To  the  Ten. 
Jf,  is  your  province. — Sirs,  bestir  yourselves: 

[To  the  Servants. 
There  is  one  burthen  which  I  beg  you  bear 
With  care,  although  'tis  past  all  further  harm— • 
But  I  will  look  to  that  myself.        t 
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He  means 


And  call  Marina/' 


Bar, 
The  body  of  his  son. 

Doge. 
My  daughter! 

Enter  Martna. 

Doge.  Get  thee  ready,  we  must  mourn 

Elsewhere. 

Mitr,  And  everywhere. 

Doge,  True;  but  in  freedom, 

"Without  these  jealous  spies  upon  the  great. 
Signors,you  may  depart  •  what  would  you  more? 
We  are  going :  do  you  fear  that  we  shall  bear 
The  palace  with  us?     Its  old  walls,  ten  times 
As  old  as  I  am,  and  I'm  very  old, 
Have  served  you,  so  have  I,  and  I  and  they 
Could  tdl  a  tale;  but  I  invoke  them  not 
To  fall  upon  you?  else  they  would,  as  erst 
The  pillacs  of  stone  Dagon*s  temple  on 
The  Israelite  and  his  Philistine  foes. 
Such  powRer  I  do  believe  there  might  extst 
In  such  a*curseas  mine,  provoked  by  sttch 


Chief  of  the  Ten,  What!  thus  in  public! 

Doge.  I  was  publicly 

Elected,  and  so  will  I  be  depa9ed. 
Marina!  art  thou  wilUpg? 

Afar,  ^'  Here't  Wf  ami 

Doge^  And  here  niy  staff:  thus  fNropp'd  will 
I  go  forth.  [will  perceive  k* 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  It  must  not  be-Ahe  people 

Doge^  The  people!*— There's  n6  people,  you 
well  know  it. 
Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me« 
There  is  a  populace^  perhaps,  whose  looks 
May  shame  you;  but  ih^y-diu-e  not  ^oan  or 
Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyes,     [curse  you. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,        You  speak  in  pussaon, 
Else 

Dog^.  You  have  reason.  I  have  spoken  much 
More  than  my  wont :  it  is  a  foible  which 
Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you. 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  I  approaob 
'a  dotage  whiph  may  justify  this  deed 


As  you;  but  I  curse  not.    Adieu,  good  signorslj  Of  yours,  although  the  law  dues  not,  nor  will 
May  the  next  duke  be  better  than  the  present !     Farewell,  sirs! 


Lor.  The  present  duke  is  Paschal  Malipiero. 

D9ge^  Not  till  I  pass  the  threshold  of  these 
doors. 

Lor.  St.Mark*s  great  bdl  is  soon  about  to  toll 
For  his  inauguration. 

Doge.  Earth  and  heaven! 

Yo  will  reverberate  this  peal;  and  I      [heard 
Live   to  hear  this; — the  first  Doge  who  e*er 
Such  sound  for  his  successor:  happier  he, 
My  attainted  predecessor,  stem  Faliero — 
This  insult  at  the  least  was  spared  him. 

L0r,  What! 

Do  you  regret  a  traitor? 

Doge.  No — I  merely 

Envy  the  dead. 

Chief  of  ike  Ten,  My  lord,  if  you  indeed 
Are  beht  upon  this  rash  abandonment 
Of  the  state's  palace,  at  the  least  retire 
By  the  private  staircase^  which  conducts  you 
The  landing  place  of  the  canal.  [towards 

Doge,  No.     I 

Will  now  descend  the  stairs  by  which  I  mounted 
To  sovereignty — the  Giant's  btairs,  on  whose 
Broad  eminence  I  was  invested  duke. 
My  services  have  cali'd  me  up  those  steps. 
The  malice  of  my  foes  will  drive  me  down  them. 
Thert  five-and -thirty  years  ago  was  I 
Inhtall'd,  and  traversed  these  same  halls,  from 
1  ncve^  thought  to  be  divorced  except     [which 
A  corse— A  corse,  it   might  be,  fighting  for 

them — 
But  not  push'd  hence  by  fellow -citizens. 
But  comet  my  son  and  I  will  go  together — 
He*to  his  grave,  and  I  to  pray  for  mine. 


Bar.  You  shall  not  depart  without 

An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank.    * 
We  will  mocompiiny,  with  due  respect. 
The  Doge  unto  his  private  palace.    Say  1 
My  brethren,  will  we  not? 

Different  voices.  Ay ! — Ay ! 

Doge,  You  shall  not 

Stir — in  my  train,  at  least,     I  eater'd  her« 
As  sovereign — I  go  out  as  citizefi 
By  the  same  portals,  but>  as  citizen. 
All  these  vain  ceremonies  are  base  insults. 
Which  only  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more. 
Applying  poisons  there  as  antidotes. 
Pomp   is   for  princes — I    am   mwi^.'— Thai's 
tarn,  but  only  to  these  gates.— Ah!       [CaUc, 

Lor.  ilarkl 

[  The  great  bell  of  St,  Mark's  iolU* 

Bar,  The  beU! 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  St.  Mark's,  which  tolls  <«r 
Of  Malipiero.  [the  elecuom 

Doge,  Well  I  recognize 

The  sound !  I  heard  it  once,  but  once  before, 
And  thM  is  five  and  thirty  years  ago; 
Even  then  I  was  not  young. 

Bar,  Sit  down,  my  lord! 

You  tremble. 

Doge.        Tis  the  knell  of  my  poor  boy! 
My  l^t;^!  .aches  bitterly. 

Bar,  I  pray  yo»  sit.. 

Doge,    Noj  my  i^At  here  )im  boon  atKroof 
Marina!  let  us  go.  (tiU  wm* 

Mar,  Moat  readily. 

Doge,  \if}alks  afew  steps  and  them  *9$ps\*  1 
feel  athirst — will  no  one  bring  nt  hM 
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A  cup  of  wafer? 

Bar.  I 

Mar.  And  I 

Lor.  And  I. 

f  The  DocE  iake*  a  god  Ut  from  ike  hand  of 

LOREDANO. 


Prom  his  high  place,  with  such  relentless 
coldness;  [honors, 

And  now,  when  he  can   neither  know  these 

Nor  would  accept  them  if  he  could,  you, 
signors, 

Purpose,  with  idle  and  superfluous  pomp. 


Doge.  I  lake  yours ^   Loredano,   from  the  To  make  a  pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 


I 


Most  fit  for  such  an  hour  as  this.  [hand 

Lor.  Why  so? 

Doge.  Tis  said  that  our  Venetian  crystal 
Such  pure  antipathy  to  ]>oisons  as  [has 

T<^  bii«it>  if  a^sbt  &f  vemon  touches  it 
You  bore  thisgobietr'^^adU  isnot  broken. 

Lor.  Well,  sir! 

Doge,  Then  it  is  false,  or  you  are  true. 

For  my  own  part,  I  credit  neither,  His 
An  idle  legend. 

Mar.  You  talk  wildly,  and  . 

I  lad  belter  now  be  sealed,  nor  as  yet 
Depart.     Ah!  now  you   look  as   looked  my 
husband  I  [chair — support  him  * 

Bar.  He  sinks! — support  him! — quick — a 

Doge.  The  bell  tolls  on! — let*s  hence— .Kiy 
brain's  on  fire! 

Bet.  \  do  b*lee«A  ymi,  lean  upon  us! 

Doge.  No ! 

A  sovereign  should  die  standing.     My  poor 

OflF  with  your  arms!— <-73ftai^  kell!         [boy!— h 

[  The  Doge  drops  down  and  dies. 

Mar.  My  God!  My  God! 

Bar.  [/^LoR.J     Behold!  your  work's  com - 
l>leteftr 

Chifof  the  Ten.  Is  there  then 

No  aid?     Call  in  assistance! 

AU.  *Tis  all  over. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so,  at  least  hU 
obsequies 
Shall  be  such  as  befits  his  name  and  nation. 
His  rank  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties 
Of  the  realm,  while  his  age  permitted  him 
To  do  hhnself  and  them  fullju.stice.  Brethren, 
Say,  shall  it  not  be  so? 

Bar.  lie  has  not  had 

The  misoy  to  liie  a  subject  where 
He   reign'd:    then  let    his  funeral    rites    be 
princely. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  are  agreed,  then? 

All,fxcept  Lor.y  aniwer,  Yes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Heaven's  peace  be  with 
himl 

Mar.  ■  Srgnoi^,  your  pardon:  this  is  mockery ! 
Juggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 
Ainomeiit  since/  while  yet  it  had  a  soul, 
(A  soul   by  whom  you  have  increased   your 
empire,  ts^ory,) 

And  made  your  i>owcr  as  prowl  as  was  his 
You  banish'd'from  his  palace,  and  tore  down 


A  princely  funeral  will  be  your  reproach. 
And  not  his  honor. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Lady,  we  revoke  not 
Our  purposes  so  readily. 

Mar.       '  I  know  it, 

A4  fw  M  totfdies  tortttriag-the  living. 
I  thought  the  dead  had  been  beyond  even^^w. 
Though  (some  no  doubt)  consigned  to  powers 

which  may 
Resemble  that  you  exercise  on  earth. 
Leave  him  to  me;  you  would  have  done  so  for 
His- dregs   of  life,   which  you   have    kindly 
It  is  my  last  of  dulies,and  may  prove  [shortened : 
Ai  dreary  comfort  in  my  desolation. 
Grief  is  fantastical,  and  loves  the  dead. 
And  the  apparel  of  the  grave. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Do  you 

Pretend  still  to  this  office? 

Mar.  I  dojsignor.  [sumed 

Though  his   possessions  have  been  all  con- 
In  the  staters  service,  I  have  still  my  dowry. 
Which  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  rites. 
And  those  of \She  stops  with  agitation. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Best   retain  it  for  your 
children. 

Mar.  Ay,  they  are  fatherless,  I  thank  you. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  We 

Cannot  comply  with  your  request.     His  relics 
Shall  be  exposed  with  wonted  poitip,  and  fol- 
lowed 
Unto  their  home  by  the  new  Doge,  not  clad 
As  Doge^  but  simply  as  a  senator.        [interr'd 

Mar,  I  have  heard  of  murderers,  who  have 
Their  victims;  but  ne'er  heard,  until  this  hour, 
Of  so  much  splendor  in  hypocrisy  [tears — * 
0*er  those  they  slew.     I've  heard  of  widows* 


*  The  Yenetians  appear  to  have  had  a  ^Jticular  turn 
for  breaking  the  hearti  of  their  Doges.  The  following 
is  another  instance  of  the  kind  in  tfie  Doge  Marco  Bar- 
barigo  :  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Agosttno  Bar- 
barigo,  whose  chief  merit  is  here  nientk>ned,— Le  doge, 
blesse  de  trouver  constammcnt  un  contradictcur  et  un 
censeur  si  amer  dans  soo  frire,  lui  dit  un  jour  en  plein 
conseil ;  "  Messire  Augustin,  vous  faites  tout  votre  pos- 
sible pour  h&ter  ma  raort ;  vous  vous  flauex  de  me  suc- 
o6der ;  mats,  si  les  autres  vous  connaissent  auasi  bien  que 
je  vous  connais.  Us  n'auront  garde  de  vous  ilirc."  Lk- 
deasus  11  se  leva,  emu  de  colere,  rentra  dans  son  apparte- 
ment,  et  mourut  quetques Jours  apres.  Ce  fr^re,  contre 
leouel  il  s'ctait  emport^,  Ait  pr^cisement  le  successeur 
qtron  hii  donna.  C^tait  un  merite  dont  on  aimait  k  tenir 
compte ;  surtout  k  un  parent,  de  s'*tre  mis  en  opposition 
avec  le  chef  de  lar^ubltque.**— Daru,  Hist.dt  VeHiUt 
t.li.p.  533» 
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Alas!  I  have  shed  some — always  thanks  to  youl 
I  've  heard  of  heirs  in  sables — you  have  left  none 
To  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  port 
Of  such.     Well,  sirs,  your  will  be  done,  as  one 
I  trust,  Heaven's  will  be  done  tool  [day, 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  Know  you,  lady. 

To  whom  ye  speak,  and  perils  of  such  speech? 

Alar.   I  know  the  former  better  than  your- 
selves; 
The  latter — like  yourselves;  and  can  face  both. 
Wish  you  more  funerals? 

•Bar.  Heed  not  her  rash  words; 

Her  circumstances  must  excuse  her  bearing. 


Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  wiU  not  note 

down. 
Bar.  \tummg  to  LOR.,  who  U  wrUi$igmpon. 

his  tahlets\.  What  art  thou  writing. 

With  such  an  earnest  brow,  upon  thy  tablets? 

Lor.  ^pointing  to  the  DOGB's  body].    That 

he  nas  paid  me!* 
Chief  of  the  7m.  What  debt  did  he  owe  yon? 
Lor.  A  long  and  just  one;  Nature's  debt 

and  mi$$e.  Curtain  falls. 


***Vha^ag^atm.'*    An  Urtorii 
^enite,  par  P.  Dako*  t  i.  p.  411. 


Urtoricalfiut.   Sa^mti.4e 


CAIN: 

A  MYSTERY. 

'  Now  Che  Serpent  was  more  subde  than  anj  beast  of  the  fidd  wlifah  die  Lord  God  1 


TO   SIR   WALTER    SCOTT,    BART., 

THIS   MYSTERY    OF  CAIN   IS   INSCRIBED, 
BY  HIS   OBLIGED   FRIEND   AND   FAITHFUL  SERVANT^ 

THE  AUTHOR, 


PREFACE. 


THsfellewiitf  I 
similar  suUects*  whi 
liberties  with  his 
those  very  profime  . 
preserve  the  lancuagi 

/wrr.  he  h:is  made  as ^^ ^,  

the  book  of  Genesis  does  not  sute  that  Eve  was  tempted  by  a  demon*  but  by  **die  serpent;**  and  that  only 
because  he  was  '*the  most  subtle  of  all  the  beasts  of  die  iMd.**  Whatever  interptetation  the  Rabbins  and  the 
Fathers  may  have  put  upon  this,  I  take  the  words  as  I  find  them,  and  reply,  with  Bisfaop  Watson  upon  linalar  pOQn> 
sions,  when  the  Fathers  were  quoted  to  him,  as  Moderator  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  **  Bdiolddie  Book  I**— 
holding  up  the  Scripture.  It  is  to  bo  recollected  that  my  present  subject  has  nothing  to  do  with  die  New  T^Mim- 
tttemt,  to  which  no  refinrence  can  be  here  made  without  anachronism.  With  the  poems  tqion  similar  topics  I  knve 
not  been  recently  fiunfliar.  Since  I  was  twenty,  I  have  never  read  Milton ;  but  1  had  read  him  so  freqoenily 
before,  that  this  may  make  little  diflerence.  Gesner's  Dtmtk  ^  AM  I  have  never  rend  since  I  was  e%ht  |snn 
of  age,  at  Aberdeen.  The  general  impression  of  my  recollection  b  delight ;  but  of  the  oontnnis  I  wrmesibfr  only 
that  Cain's  wife  was  called  Mahala,  and  Abel's  Thirza :  in  the  following  pages  I  haive  called  them  **  Adah  *  sod 
"Zillah,"  the  earliest  female  names  which  occur  in  Genesis :  they  were  those  of  Lamech's  wires :  tfaoaaofCalnaBd 
Abel  are  not  called  bv  their  names,  Wh^er,  then,  a  coincidence  of  sul^{ect  may  have  caused  the  mom  ex- 
presnon,  I  know  notlung,  and  care  as  little. 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  ( what  iewdiooae  to  recollect),  that  there  b  no  allarioa  ton  AitareaMle 
m  any  of  the  books  of  Moses,  nor  indeed  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  a  reason  Cor  this  eatnordharr  omWea,  ht 
may  consult  Warburton's  Dtvime  Legation:  whether  satii&ctory  or  not,  no  better  has  yet  been  ssi^gnfrf,  I  hinv* 
therefore  supposed  it  new  to  Caio,  without,  I  hope,  anv  perverwm  of  Holy  Writ. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was  dimcult  for  me  to  make  him  talk  Iflcn  a 
same  subjects;  but  I  have  done  what  1  could  to  restrain  him  within  the  bounds  of  q>iritnal 

If  he  diiclains  having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape  of  the  Serpent,  it  b  only  because  the 
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the  most  diMant  allusion  to  anything  of  the  kind,  but  merely  to  the  Serpent,  in  his  serpentine  capacity. 

Atfto.— The  reader  will  pocelve  that  the  author  has  partly  adopted  in  thb  poem  die  notkxi  of  Caviar,  I 
world  had  been  destroyed  several  times  before  the  creatfoa  OC  man.   This  speculation,  derived  from  the  J 
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•mat  and  iSb/t  bones  of  esonnous  and  unknown  animals  found  In  them,  b  not  contrarv  to  the  Mosaic  account,  but 
rather  confirms  it;  as  no  human  bones  have  yet  been  diKOvered  in  those  strata,  although  diose  of  many  knowa 
'     *i  are  found  near  the  remams  of  the  unknown.    The  assertion  of  Ludfer,  that  the  pre- Adamite  world  was 


KKN. 

Adam. 
Cauc. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONA 
spnaTS. 

AMOBL  or  THE  LOED. 
LUOFEE. 


WOMEN. 

Eve. 
Adah. 

ZiLLAU. 


ACT  L 

Scene  l,^Th4   Land  witkomt  Paradise ^^ 

TwUf  Sunrise, 

Adam,  Eve,  Caw,  Abel,  Adah,  Zhxah, 

offering  a  sacrifice. 

Adam.  GoD,  the   Eternal!    Infinite!    All- 
wise  I— 
Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didst  make 
Light  on  the  waters  with  a  word — all  hail 
Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  all  hail ! 

Eve.  God!  who  didst  name  the  day  and 
separate 

Morning  from  night,  till  then  divided  never*- 
Who  didst  divide  the  wave  from  wave,  and  call 
Part  of  Thy  work  the  firmament — all  hail! 

Adel,  God!  who  didst  call  the  elements  into 
Earth— ocean — air — and  fire,  and  with  the  day 
And  night,  and  worlds,  which  these  illuminate, 
Or  shadow,  madest  beings  to  enjoy  them, 
And  love  both  them  and  Thee— all  hail!  all 
bail! 

Adak.  God,the  Eternal!  Parent  of  all  things! 
Who  didst  create  these  best  and  beauteous 

beings. 
To  be  beloved,  more  than  all,  save  Thee— 
Let  me  love  Thee  and  them:— All  hail!  jail 
hailt  [ing  all. 

Zillak.  O  God!  who  loving,  making, bless* 
Yet  didst  permit  the  Serpent  to  creep  in. 
And  drive  my  father  forth  from  Paradise, 
Keep  us  from  further  evil:— Hall!  all  haill 

Adam.  Son  Cain,  my  first-born^  wherefore 

Cain.  Why  should  I  speak?  [art  thou  silent? 

Adam.  To  pray. 

Cain.  Hfve,  ye  not  prayed? 

Adam.  We  have,  most  fervently. 

Cain.  And  loudly 

Have  heard  y#u. 

Adam.  So  win  God,  1  trust 

.Mel,  Amen! 


Adam.  But  thou,  my  eldest  bom,  art  silent 

Cain.  'TIS  better  I  should  be  so.  [still. 

Ackun^  Wherefore  so? 

Cam.  I  have  nought  to  ask. 

Adam.  Nor  aught  to  thank  for? 

Cam.  No. 

Adam.  Dost  thou  i^ot  live? 

Cam.  Must  I  not  die? 

Eve,  Alas! 

The  fruit  of  our  forbidden  tree  begins 
To  falL 

Adam,  And  we  must  gather  it  again.  Hedge? 
O  God !  why  didst  Thou  plant  the  tree  of  know - 

Cain.  And  wherefore  plucks  ye  not  the  tree 
Ye  might  have  then  defied  Him.  [of  life? 

Adam.  Oh!  my  son, 

Blaspheme  not:  the«e  are  serpents'  words. 

Cam,  Why  not? 

The  snake  spoke  truth;  it  was  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge; 
It  was  the  tree  of  lifie:  knowledge  is  good. 
And  life  is  good:  and  how  can  both  be  evil? 

Eve.  My  boy!  thou  speakest  as  I  spoke,  in 
Before  thy  birtn:  let  me  not  see  renew'd  [sin. 
My  misery  in  thin^.     I  have  reoented. 
Let  me  not  see  my  offspring  fall  into 
The  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  Paradise, 
Which  e'en  in  Ir^aradise  destroyed  4us  parents. 
Content  thee  with  what  is.     Had  we  been  so. 
Thou  now  bads(  been  contented. — Oh,  my  son! 

Adam.  Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence. 
Each  to  his  task  of  toil^not  heavy,  though 
Needful:  the   earth  is  young,  and  yiel&  us 
Her  fruits  with  little  labor.  [kindly 

Eve.  Cain,  my  son. 

Behold  thy  father  cheerful  and  resigned. 
And  do  as  he  doth.  \Exeunt  Adam  <i#f</ Eve. 

Ziilah.  Wilt  thou  not,  my  brother? 

Abel,  Why  wUt  thou  wear  this  gloom  upon 
thy  brow, 
Which  caft  avail  thee  nothing,  save  to  rouse 
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The  Eternal  anger? 

Adah.  My  beloved  Cam» 

Wilt  thou  frown  even  on  me? 

Cain.  No,  Adah!  no; 

T  fain  would  be  alone  a  little  while. 
Abel,  I*m  sick  at  heart;  but  it  will  pass. 
Precede  me,  brother — I  will  follow  shortly. 
And  you  too,  sisters,  tarry  not  behind; 
Your  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  m«t| 
I'll  follow  you  anon. 

Adah,  If  not,  I  will 

Return  to  seek  you  here. 

Abel.  The  peace  of  God 

He  on  yOM/tpiiit,  brother! 

\Exeunt  Abel,  Zillah  amd  AnxH. 

Cain,  \5olus\.  And  this  is 

Life! — Toil!  and  wherefore  shotdd  I  toll ?^ 

because 
My  father  could  not  keep  his  place -in  Eden! 
What  had  /done  in  this? — I  was  tinbom: 
I  sought  not  t©  be  bom;  nor  love  the  state 
To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me.  Why  did 
Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman?  or,    [he 
Yielding,  why  suffer?  What  was  there  in  this? 
The  tree  wa^  planted,  and  why  not  for  him? 
If  not,  wky  ^lace  him  near  it,  where  it  grew. 
The  fairest  in  the  centre?    They  have  but 
One  answer  to  all  dttcstiotis, "  'Twas  His  will. 
And  He  is  good."  How  know  I  that?  Because 
He  is  all-powerful,  must  all-good,  too,  follow? 
I  judge  but  by  therruits — ^and  they  are  bitter — 
Whirfi  I  must  feed  on  for  a  fault  not  mine. 
Whom  have  we  here? — A  shape  like  to  the 
Yet  of  a  sterner  and  a  sadder  aspect  {angels. 
Of  spiritual  essence:  why  do  i  quake? 
Why  should  I  fear  him  more  than  other  spirits. 
Whom  I  see  daily  wave  their  fiery  swords 
Before  the  gates  round  which  I  Hngcr  of^. 
In  twilight's  hour,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those 
Gardens  which  are  my  just  inheritance. 
Ere  the  night  closes  o'er  the  inhibited  walls 
And  the  immortal  trees  which  overtop 
The  cherubim-defended  battleftients? 
If  I  shri^   not   fVom  these,  the  fire-arm'd 
atigels,  tproaches? 

Why  should  1  qtiail  from  Win  t^ho  now  ap- 
Yet  he  seems  mightier  far  than  them,  nor  less 
Beauteous,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 
As  he  bath  been,  and  might  be:  sorrow  seems 
H*l^  of  his  immortality.     And  is  it 
i  o?  and  can  aught  grieve  save  humanity? 
I  [e  emneA. 

Etder  LuciFMl. 

Luciftr,  Mortal! 

Cam,  Spirit,  who  art  thou? 

Lucifer,  Master  of  Spirits. 

Cmm.  And  being  so,  canst  thou 


Leave  them  and  walk  with  dust? 

Lucifer.  I  know  the  thoughts 

Of  dust,  and  feel  for  it,  and  with  you. 

Cain,  How? 

You  know  roy  thoui^ts? 

^Lucifer,  They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 

Worthy  of  thought; — 'tis  your  immortal  part 
"Which  speaks  within  you. 

Caitu  What  immortal  pan? 

This  has  not  been  reveard:  the  tree  of  life 
Was  withheld  from  us  by  my  father's  folly, 
Wbiletbat  of  knowledge,by  wiy  mother's  haste, 
Waspludc'd  too  soon ;  and  allthe  fruit  is  death ! 

Lucifer,   THey  have   deceived  thee;  thou 
sbalt  live. 

Cain,  I  live. 

But  live  to  die:  aiid,  Uv)ng,  see  no  thing 
To  make  dealh  hatefnl,  save  an  innate  dhig- 
A  loathsome,  and  yet  ail  invincible  -       [ing. 
Instinct  of  life,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 
Despise  myself^  yet  cannot  overcome — 
And  so  I  live.     Would  I  had  never  lived ! 

Lucifer,  Thoulivest,  and  must  live  forever; 
think  not 

The  earth,  which  is  ihine  outward  covering,  is 
Existence — if  will  cease,  and  thou  wilt  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

Cain.  No  less!  and  why 

No  more? 

Lucifer,  It  may  be  thou  sha'lt  be  as  we. 

Cain.  And  ye? 

Lucifer,  Are  everlasting. 

Cain,  ^        Are  ye  happy? 

Lucifer.  We  are  mighty. 

Cain.  Are  ye  happy? 

Lucifer.  No:  art  thon? 

Cain.  How  should  1  be  so?     Look  on  me! 

Lucifer,  Poor  clay: 

And  thou  pretendest  to  be  wretched  1     Thou  I 

Cain.  I  am: — and  thou,  with  all  thv  might, 
what  art  thou?  [thee,  aad 

^Lucifer,  One  who  aspired  to  be  what  made 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thon  art. 

Cam,  Ah  I 

Thou  look'st  almost  a  god;  and 

Lucifer.  I  am  noae: 

And  having  fkiTd  to  be  one,  would  be  nou|^t 
Sttve  what  1  lun.  He  conquered;  let  Him  letgn ! 

Caht.  Who? 

Lucifer.  Thy  sire»«  Maker,  and  the  earth's, 

Cain,  And  heaven's. 

And  all  that  in  them  is.    So  I  have  henid 
His  seraphs,  sing,  and  so  my  father  saith. 

Lucifer,  They    say^what  tbty  most  mmg, 
and  ;ay,  on  pain 
Of  being  that  which  I  am — and  thou  i 
Ofspiriuand  ofmen.^  , 
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iMcifer,  Souls  who  dare  use  their  immor- 
tality— 
Souls  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  in 
His  everlastiog  face,  and  tell  Him  that 
His  evil  is  not  goodi     If  He  has  made. 
As  He  saith — which  I  know  not,  nor  believe — 
But  if  He  made  us — He  cannot  unmake; 
We  are  immortal — nay,  He*d  have  us  so, 
That  He  may  torture:  let  Him.  He  is  great — 
But,  in  his  greatness,  no  happier  than 
We  in  our  conflict!    Goodness  would  not  make 
Evil :  and  what  else  hath  he  made  ?  But  let  Hini 
Sit  on  His  vast  and  solitary  throne. 
Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 
Less  burthensome  to  His  immense  existence 
And  unparticipated  solitude; 
Let  Him  crowd  orb  on  orb:  He  is  alo^e 
Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant;  [boon 

Could  He  but  crush  Himself,  'twere  the  best 
He  ever  granted:  but,  let  Him  reign  on. 
And  multiply  HimseKin  misery! 
Spirits  and  men,  at  least  we  sympathize — 
And,  suffering  in  concert,  make  our  pangs^ 
Innumorable,  more  endurablci 
By  the  unbounded  sympathy  of  all 
With  all!  But  He  /  so  wretched  in  His  height. 
So  restleits  in  his  wretchedness,  must  still 

Create,  and  re-create [long  have  swum 

Cain.  Thou  speak'st  to  me  of  things  which 
In  visions  through  my  thought!  I  never  could 
Reconcile  what  I  saw  with  what  I  heard. 
My  father  and  my  mother  talk  to  me 
Of  serpents,  and  of  fruits  and  trees;  I  see 
The  gates  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 
Guarded  by  fiery-sworded  dierubim,   [weight 
Which  shut  them   out,  and  me:   I  feel  the 
Of  daily  toil  and  constant  thought :  I  look 
Around  a  world  where  I  seem  nothing,  with 
Thoughts  which  arise  within  me,  as  if  they 
Could  master  all  things — but  I  thought  alone, 
This  misery  was  mine. — My  father  is 
Tamed  down;  my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 
Which  made  her  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the 
Of  an  eternal  curse;  my  brother  is  [risk 

A  watching  shepherd  boy,  yirho  offers  up 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  to  Him  who  bids 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  Us  WithpUt  sweat; 
My  sister  Zillah  sings  ah  earlier  hymn 
Than  the  birds*  matins;  and  my  Adah,  my 
Own  and  beloved,  she,  too;  understands  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms^  me :  never  tiH 
Now  met  I  aught  \o  sympathize  with  me. 
Tis  well — I  rather  would  consort  with  spirits. 
Ijtu\f^^  And  badst  thou  .not  been  nt  by 
tinttc  oi^rn  sotd 
For  sucK  cotopfttiiondhip,  I  would  not  now 
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And  what  is  that?         JHave  stood  before  thee  as  I  am:  a  serpent 


Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before. 

Cain.  Ah!  didst  ihau  tempt  my  mother? 

Lucifer.  I  tempt  none, 

Save  with  the  truth:  was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 
Ofknowledge?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
Still  fruitful  ?     Did  /  bid  her  phick  them  not? 
Did  /  plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 
By  their  own  innocence?  I  would  have  made  ye 
Gods:  and  even  He  who  thrus(  ye  forth,  so 

thrust  ye 
Because  *'  ye  should  not  eal  the  fruits  of  life, 
And  become  gods  as  We."     Were  those  His 
words?  , 

Cain.  They  were,  as  I  have  heard  from  thos© 
In  thunder.  [who  heard  them,  ■ 

Lucifer.  Then  who  was  trie  dempn?    He 
Who  would  npt  le^  ye  live,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  forever  in  the  jc^y 
And  power  ofknowledge? 

Cain.  Would  they  had  snatched  both 

The  fruits,  or  neither. 

Lucifer.  One  is  yours  already ; 

The  ottier  naay  be  still. 

Cain.  How  so? 

Lucifer.  By  being 

Yourselves  in  your  resistance.     Nothing  can 
Quench  the  mind,  if  the  mind  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  things — 'tis  made 
To  sway. 

Cam.  But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parents? 

Lucifer.  I? 

Poor  clay!  what  should  I  tempt  them  for,  or 
how? 

Cain.  They  say  the  serpent  was  a  spirit. 

Lucifer.  Who 

Saith  that?    It  is  not  written  so  on  high; 
The  Proud  One  will  not  so  far  falsify. 
Though  man's  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
Would  make  him  cast  upon  the  spiritual  nature 
His  own  low   failing.     The   snake  was  the 
snake-^  [tempted, 

No  more,  and  yet   not  less   than   those   he 
In  nature  being  earth  also — more  in  wisdom  y 
Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknew 
The  knowledge  fatal  to  their  narrow  joys. 
Think'st  thou  IM  take  the  shape  of  things  that 

Cain.  But  the  thing  had  a  demon?       [die? 
,    Lucifer.  lie  but  woke  one 

In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 
\  tell  thee  that  the  serpent  wi^s  no  more 
jThan  a  mere  serpent ;  ask  the  cherubi^a 
^ho  guard  the  tempting  tree.     WTien  thou- 
sand ages  [seed's,  . 
.Have  roU'd  o*er  your  dead  ashes,  and  your 
The  seed  of  the  then  world  may  thus  array 
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Their  earliest  fault  in  fable,  and  attribute 
To  me  a  shape  I  scorn,  as  I  scorn  all    [bend 
That  bows  to  Him,  who  made  things  but  to 
Before  Hissullen^  sole  eternity; 
But  we  who  see  the  truth  must  speak  it.    Thy 
Fond  parents  Ksten'd  to  a  creeping  thing, 
And    fell.    For  what  should  spirits    tempt 

them?    What 
Was  there  to  envy  in  the  narrow  bounds 
Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  whcj  pervade 

Space- but  I  speak  to  t^ee  of  wpat  diou 

know'st  not. 
With  all  thy  tree  of  knowledge. 

Cain.  cut  thou  canst  not 

Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I  would  not 

know. 
And  do  not  thirst  to  know,  and  bear  a  mind 
To  know.  : 

Lucifer,  And  h^art  to  look  on? 

Cam,  Be  it  proved. 

Lucifer,  Darest  thou  look  on  Death? 

Cain^  He  has  not  yet 

Been  seen. 

Lucifer,  Biit  must  be  undergone. 

Cain,  My  father 

Says    he    is    something    dreadful,    and    my 
mother  [his  eyes 

Weeps  when  he  is  named;   and  Abel  lifts 
To  heaven,  and  Zillah  casts  hers  to  the  earth, 
And  sighs  a  prayer:  and  Adah  looks  on  me. 
And  speaks  not 

Lucifer,  And  thou? 

Cain,  Thoughts  unspeakable 

Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems. 
Inevitable.     Could  I  wrestle  with  him? 
I  wrestled  with  the  lion,  when  a  boy, 
In  play,  till  he  ran  roaring  from  my  gripe. 

Lucifer,  It  has  no  shape,  but  will  absorb 
all  things 
That  bear  the  form  of  earth-bom  being. 

Cain,  Ah 

I  thought  it  was  a  being:  who  could  do 
Such  evil  things  to  being  save  a  being? 

Lucifer,  Ask  the  Destroyer. 

Cain.  Who? 

Lucifer,  The  Maker — call  him 

Which  name  thou   wilt;  He   makes   but   to 
destroy. 

Cain,  I  knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  since 
I  heard 
Of  death ;  although  I  know  not  what  it  is. 
Yet  it  seems  horrible.     I  have  look'd  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  liim; 
And  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  chequered 
By  the  far-flashing  of  the  cherubs*  swords, 


I  watched  for  what  I  thought  his  coming;  for 
With  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What  'twas  which  shook  us  all — but  nothing 

came. 
And  then  I  tum'd  my  weary  eyes  (rom  off 
Our  native  and  forbidden  ParacUse, 
Up  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  azure. 
Which  are  so  beautiful:  shall  they,  too,  die? 

Lucifer,  Perhaps — but  long  outlive   both 
thine  and  thee.  [them  die— 

Cain,  Vm.  glad  of  that:  I  would  not  have 
They  are  so  lovely.    YHiat  is  death?     I  fear, 
I  feel  it  is  a  dreadful  thing;  but  what, 
I  cannot  compass:  'tis  denounced  against  us. 
Both  them  who  sinn*d  and  sinn'd  not«  as  an 
What  ill?  [ill— 

Lucifer,  To  be  resolved  into  the  earth. 

Cain,  But  shall  I  know  it? 

Lucifer,  As  I  know  not  deatli, 

I  eannot  answer. 

Cain,  Were  I  quiet  earth. 

That  were  no  evil :  would  I  ne'er  had  been 
Aught  else  but  dust! 

Lucifer,  That  is  a  grovelling  wish. 

Less  than  thy  father's,  for  he  wish'd  to  know. 

Cain.  But  not  to  live,  or  wherefore  pluck'd 
The  life-tree?  [he  not 

Lucifer,      He  Was  hinder'd. 

Cain.  Deadly  error! 

Not  to  snatch   first  that  fruit: — but   ere    he 

pluck'd 
The  knowledge,  he  was  ignorant  of  death. 
Alas,  I  scarcely  now  know  what  it  is;' 
And  yet  I  fear  it — fear  I  know  not  whaL 

Lucifer,  And  I,  who  know  all  things,  fear 
nothing:  see 
What  is  true  knowledge. 

Cain.  Wilt  thou  teach  me  all? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  upon  one  condition. 

Cain.  "Name  it. 

Lucifer.  That 

Thou  dost  fall  down  and  worship  me— thy 

Lord.  [worships. 

Cain,  Thou  art  not  the  Lord    my   father 

Lucifer,  No. 

Cain,  His  equal?  .[^^  ^*i°*' 

Lucifer,       No:  I  have  nought  in  common 
Nor    would;     I   would    be   aught    above— 

beneath— 
Aught  save  a  sharer  or  a  servant  of 
His  power.     I  dwell  apart;  but  I  am  greats — 
Many  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  i 
W]bo  shall — be  thou  among  the  first* 

Cam,  1 

As  yet  have  bow'd  unto  my  father's  God* 
Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  impUwtafi 
That  I  would  join  with  him  ia  laaificio* 
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Why  should  I  bow  to  thee? 

Lucifer.  Hast  thda  ne'er  bowed 

To  Him? 

Cain.     Have  I  not  said  it? — ^heed  I  say  it? 

Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  tliee 

that?  [bow'd  to  me! 

Lucifer,     He  who  bows  not  to   Him  has 

Cam.  But  I  will  bend  to  neither. 

Lucifer.  Ne*er  the  less. 

Thou  art  my  worshipper:  not  worshipping 
•  Him,  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

Cctin.  And  what  is  thi^t? 

Lucifer.  Thou'lt  know  here — and  hereafter. 

Cam.  '    Let  me  but 

Be  taught  the  mystery  of  my  being. 

Lucifer.  Foflow 

Where  I  lead  thee. 

Cain.                    But  I  must  retire 
To  till  the  earth — for  I  had  promised- 

Lucifer.  What? 

Cain.  To  cull  some  ^rst-fruits. 

Lucifer.  Why? 

Cain.  To  offer  up 

With  Abel  on  an  altar. 

Lucifer,  Saidst  thou  jiot 

Thou  ne'er  faadst  bent  to  Him  who  made  thee? 

Cain.  Yes:— 

Bvt  AbePs  earnest  prayer  has  wrought  upon 

me:  [Adah 

The   offering  is   more  his  than   mine — and 

Lucifer.  Why  dost  thou  hesitate? 

Cain.  She  is  my  sister, 

Bom  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  womb :  and 
She  wrung  from  me,  with  tears,  this  promise; 

and    ' 
Rather  than  see  her  weep,  I  would,  methinks. 
Bear  all — and  worship  aught. 

Lucifer.  Then  follow  me! 

Ccun.  I  will.  * 

Enter  ApAH. 

Adah.  My  brother,  I  have  come  for  thee ; 
It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy — and  we 
Have  less  without  thee.  Thou  hast  labor'd  not 
This  morn;  but  I  have  done  thy  task :  the  fruits 
Are  ripe,  and  glowing  as  the  Ught  which  ripens : 
Come  away. 

Cain.        Seest  thou  not? 

Adah.  I  see  an  atigel : 

We  have  seen  many:  will  he  share  our  hour 
Of  rest? — ^he  is  welcome. 

Cain.  But  he  is  not  like 

The  angels  we  have  seen. 

Adah.  Are  there,  then,  others? 

But  he  is  welcome,  as  they  were:  theydeign'd 
To  be  our  guests — will  he? 

Cain.  [/(^LvciFBR].        WHt  thou? 


SOI 
I  ask 


Lucifer. 
Thee  to  be  mine. 

Cain.  I  must  away  with  him. 

Adah.  And  leave  us? 

Cain.  Ay. 

Adah.   '  And  me  ? 

Cain.  Beloved  Adah! 

Adah,  Let  me  go  with  thee. 

Lucifer.'  No,  she  must  not. 

Adah.  Who 

Art  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  and  heart  ? 

Cain.  He  is  a  god.  • 

Adah.  '  How  know'st  thou? 

Cain.  He  speaks  like 

A  god. 

Adah.  So  did  the  Serpent,  and  it  lied. 

Lucifer.  Thou  errest,  Adah! — was  not  the 
Of  knowledge?  [tree  that 

Adah.  Ay — to  our  eternal  sorrow. 

Lucifer,  And  yet  that  grief  is  knowledge — 
so  he  lied  not: 
And  if  lie  did  betray  you,  'twas  with  truth; 
And  truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be 
But  good. 

Adah'.  But  all  we  know  of  it  has  gathered 
Evil  on  ill :  expulsion  from  our  home. 
And  dread,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  heaviness; 
Remorse  of  that  which  was — and  hope  of  that 
Which  Cometh  not.    Cain !  walk  not  with  this 

spirit. 
Bear  with  what  we  have  borne,  and  love  me — I 
Love  thee. 

Lucifer.  More  than  thy  mother,  and  thy  sire? 

Adah,  I  do.    Is  that  a  sin,  too? 

Lucifer.  No,  not  yet : 

It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children. 

Adah.  What! 

Must  not  my  daughter  love  her  brother  Enoch? 

Lucifer.  Not  as  thou  lovest  Cain. 

Adah.  Oh!  my  God! 

Shall  they  not  love,  and  bring  forth  things 
that  love  [milk 

Out  of  their  love?  have  they  not  drawn  their 
Out  of  this  bosom?  was  not  he,  their  father. 
Born  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  same  hour 
With  me?  Did  we  not  love  each  other?  and 
In  multiplying  our  being  multiply 
Things  which  will  love  each  other  as  we  love 
Them  ? — And  as  I  love  thee,  my  Cain !  go  not 
Forth  with  this  spirit;  he  is  not  of  ours. 

Lucifer.  The  sin  I  speak  of  is  not  of  my  mak- 
And  cannot  be  a  sin  in  you — whatever     [ing, 
It  seems  in  those  who  will  replace  ye  in 
Mortality. 

Adah.  What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 
Sin  in  itself?    Can  circumstance  make  sin 
Or  virtue? — if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 
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Of [and  higher  I 

Lucifer,  Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves :^ 
Than  them  or  ye  would  be  fco,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  of  adulation. 
In   hymns   and    harpings,   and    self-s«ekiiig 

prayers, 
To  that  which  is  omnipotent,  because 
It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love. 
But  terror  and  self-hope. 

Adah,  Omnipotence,  ^ 

Must  be  all  goodness. 

Lucifer,  Was  ft  so  in  Eden?. 

Adah.  Fiend!  tempt  me  not  with  beauty; 
thou  art  fairer 
Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  fftl^e. 

Lucifer.  As  true. 

Ask  Eve,  your   mother:  bears  she   not   the 
Of  good  and  evil?  [knowledge 

Adah.  Oh,  my  mother]  thou         l 

Hast  pluck'd  a  fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  offspring 
Than  to  thyself;  thou  at  the  least  hast  pass'd 
Thyyouth  In  Paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits; 
But  we,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
Art  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts — as  thou 
Wert  work'd  on  by  the  snake,  in  thy  most  flushed 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
I  cannot  answer  this  immortal  thing 
Which  stands  before  me;  I  cannot  abhor  him; 
I  look  upon  him  with  a  pleasing  fear. 
And  yet  I  fly  not  from  him;  in  nis  eye 
There  is  a  fastening  attraction  which 
Fixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his;  my  heart 
Beats  quick;  he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me 

near. 
Nearer  and  nearer: — Cam-^Cain — save   me 
from  him !  [spirit. ! 

Cain.  What  dreads  my  Adah  ?  This  is  no  ill « 

Adah.  He  is  not  Odd— rtor  God's:    I  hjave 
beheld  I 

The  cherubs  and  the  seraphs;  he  looks  not 
Like  them.  , 

Cain,         But  there  are  spirits  lolUer  still — I 
The  archangels.  , 

Lucifer,  And  still   loftier  than  the   arch- 

Adah.  hy — but  not  blessed.  [angels. 

Lucifer.  If  the  blessedness 

Consists  in  slavery^no. 

Adah.  I  have  heard  it  said. 

The  seraphs  love  most — cherubim  know  most — 

And  this  should  be  a  cherub — since  he  loves 

not. 

Lucifer,   And    if  the    higher    knowledge 
quenches  loye. 


What  must  he  be  you  cannot  love  when  known? 
Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least. 
The  seraphs*  love  can  be  but  ignorance: 
That  they  are  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  daring,  proves. 
Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge— since 

there  is 

No  other  choice :  your  sire  hath  chosen  already ; 

His  worship  is  but  fear. 

'Adah,  Oh,  Cainl  choose  luve. 

Cain.  For  thee,  my  Adah,  I  c^ose  not — it 

Bom  with  me-7-4)ut  I  love  nought  else         [was 

Adah,  Onr  parents? 

Cain,  Did  they  love  us  when  they  snatch'd 

from  the  tree 
That  which  hath  driven  us  all  from  Paradise? 
Adah.  We  were  not  born  then-r^nd  if  we 

had  been,  [Cain? 

Should  wf  not  love  theqn  afld  ouf  clMidren, 

Cam,  My   little   Enoch!    and  his    lisping 

sister? 
Could  I  but  deem  them  happy,  I  would  half 

Forget but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a  thousand  Acnerations!  Never 
Shall  men  love  the  remembrance  of  the  man 
Who  sow'd  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 
In  the  same  hour!     They  plucked  the  tree  of 

science  {sorrow. 

And  sin — and,  not  content  with  their   own 
Begot  me — thee — and  all  the  few  that  arc. 
And  all  the  unnumber'd  and  innumerable 
Multitudes,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be. 
To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 
By  ages! — and  /must  be  sire  of  such  things! 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  love — my  love  and  joy, 
The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  hour, 
All  we  love  in  our  children  and  each  other. 
But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many 

years  . 
Of  sin  and  pain— or  few.  but  still  of  sorrow, 
Intercheck'd  with  an  in^ht  o^brief  pleasure, 
To  Death— the  unknown!     Methinks  the  tree 

of  knowledge 
Hath  not  fulhll'd  its  promise — if  they  sinnM, 
At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  ail  things 

that  are 
Of  knowledge — and  the  mystery  of  death. 
What  do  they  know?— that  they  are  miserable. 
What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teach  us  that? 
Adah,  I  am  not  wretched,  Cain;  and  if  than 

Wert  happy 

Cain^  Be  thou  happy,  then,  alone — 

I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  happiness. 
Which  humbles  me  Mid  mine. 

Adak,  Alone  I  cooid  DoC» 

Nor  would  he  happy;  but  with  tho^e  aronnij «» 
I  think  I  could  be  ••,  despite  of  deatk. 
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Which,  as  I 'know  it  sot,  I  dread  not,  though 
It  se«ms  MM  awftil  ahadoir— -if  I  maj 
Judge  f rom  wfattt  I  have  heard. 

Lucifer,  And  thou  coaMst  not 

Alpnet  thou  say^t,  be  happy? 

Atiak.  Alone!  Oh,  ikiy  God! 

Who  eonld  be  happy  and  alone,  or  good? 
To  me  ny  s<^tttde  seems  s(n;  unless 
When  I  thmk  how  soon  I  shall  see  my  brother, 
His  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  parents. 

LuHfer.  Yet  thy  God  is  alone  j   and  is  He 
Lonely,  and  good?  [happy, 

Adah.  He  Ss  not  so;  He  kath 

The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy. 
And  thus  becomes  so  in  dtfTn^ng  joy. 
What  else  can  joy  be,  but  the  spreading  joy? 

Lucifer.  Ask  of  your  sire,  the  eadie  fresh 
from  Eden;    ~ 
Or  of  his  Brst-bom-aon:  ask  your  own  heart; 
It  is  not  tranquil. 

Adah.  Alasl  no!  and  you — 

Are  you  of  heaven? 

Lucifer.  If  I  am  not,  inqnire 

The  cause  of  this  all^spreading  happiness 
(Which  you  proclaim^  of  the  all-grtaat  and  good 
Maker  of  iifo  and  Urmg  things;  it  is 
His  secret,  and  be  keeps  it.     VVe  must  bear. 
And  sotne  of  us  resist,  and  both  in  vain^ 
His  seraphs  say;  b«t  it  is  worth  the  trial. 
Since  better  maynot  be  without :  there  is 
A  wisdom  in  the  spait,  which  directs 
To  right,  as  in  the^  4i>n  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  yoting  mortals,  lights  at  once  upbn 
The  star,  which  watches,  welcoming  the  morn. 

Adeih^  It  is  a  beautiful  star;  I  lore  it  for  its 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  adore?         [beauty. 

AdcJi.  Our  father 

Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

Lucifer,  But  the  symbols 

Of  the  Invisible  are  the  k>veliest 
Of  what  is  visible; ,  axld  yon  bright  star 
Is  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

Adah,  >  Oar  father 

Saith  that  he  has  beheld  the  God  Himself 
Who  made  him  and  our  mother. 

Lucifer,  Hast  A*»fi  seen  Him? 

Adah',  Yes — in  His  works. 

Lucifer,  But  In  His  being? 

Adak.  No- 

Save  in  wy  father,  who  is  Gckfs  own  image; 
Or  in  His  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee-^    • 
And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiful  and  powerful 
In  seeming t  as  the  silent  sunny  noon. 
All  light  they  look  upon  us;  but  thou  seem'sl 
Like  an  ethei«al  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
i»treak  the  deep*  ptrrple,  and  unnumber'd  stars 
Spangle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 


With  things  thflttkx>k  as  ifthey  would  be  suns; 
So  beautiful,  unnumber'd,  and  endearing. 
Not  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them. 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou. 
Thou  seenk^t  unhappy;  do  nut  make  us  so. 
And  I  will  weep  for  thee. 

Lucifer.  Alas !  those  tears ! 

Couldst  thou  but  know  what  oceans  will  be 

Adah.  By  me?  [shed 

Lucifer,  By  all. 

Adah.  What  all? 

Lucifer.  The  million  millions-'- 

The  myriad  myriads — the  all-peopled  earth — 
The  unpeopled  earth — and  the  o*er-peopled 
Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ.  [Hell, 

Adah,  O  Cain! 

This  spirit  curseth  us. 

Cain.  Let  him  say  on ; 

Him  will  I  follow. 

Adah.  Whither? 

Lucifer.  To  a  place 

Whence  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hour : 
But  in  that  hoar  see  things  of  many  days. 

Adah.  How  can  that  be? 

Ludfer,  Bid  not  your  Maker  make 

Qut  of  old  worlds  this  new  one  in  few  days? 
And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work. 
Show  in  an  hour  what  He  hathmade  in  many. 
Or  hath  destroyed  in  few? 

Cam*  Lead  on. 

Adah,  Will  he, 

In  sooth,  return  within  an  hour? 

iMcifer.  He  shall. 

With  us  JUfts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  ^an  hour. 
Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity; 
We  breathe  not  by  a  mortal  measurement — 
But  that's  a  mystery.  Cain,  come  on  with  me. 

Adah,  Will  he  return? 

Lucifer i  Ay,  woman!  he  alone 

Of  mortals  from  that  place  (the  first  and  last 
Who  shall  return,  save  One)  shall  come  back 

to  thee, 
To  make  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
As  populous  as  this:  at  present  there 
Are  few  inhabitants. 
'  Adah.  Where  dwellest  thou? 

Lucifer,  Throughout    all    space.      Where 
should  I  dwell?     Where  are 
Thy  God  or  Gods — there  am  I :  all  things  are 
Divided  with  me;flife  and  death — and  time — 
Eternity-^-and  heaven  and  earth— and  that 
Which  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,but  peopled  with 
Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall  people  both— 
These  are  my  realms  1     So  that  I  do  divide 
//»•,■  and  posses  4  kingdom  which  is  not 
Jlis,     If  I  were  not  that  which  I  have  said^ 
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Coald  I  stand  here?     liis  angels  are  within 
Your  vision. 

Adah,    So  they  were  when  the  fair  serpent 
Spoke  with  our  mother  first. 

Lucifer,  Cain !  thou  hast  heard. 

If  thou  dost  long  for  knowledge,  I  can  satiate 
That  thirst;  nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 
Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a  single  good 
The  Conqueror  has  left  thee-     Follow  me. 

Cahi.  Spirit,  I  have  said  it. 

{Exeunt  LuciF£R  and  CaiN. 

Adah  {follows^  exclaiming\,      Cain!    my 
brother!  Cain! 

ACT  II. 
Scene  I. —  The  Abyss  of  Speue, 

Cam.  I  tread  on  air,  and  sink  not;  yet  I  fear 
To  sink. 

Lucifer,  Have  faith  in  me,  and  thon  shalt  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  I  am  the  prince. 

Cain,  Can  I  do  so  without  impiety? 

Lucifer.   Believe — and  sink  not!  doubt — 
and  perish!  thus 
Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 
Who  names  me  demon  to  His  angels;  they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things, 
Which,  knowing  nought  beyond  their  shallow 
senses,  [deem 

Worship  the  word  which  strikes  their  ear,  and 
Evil  or  good  what  is  proclaimed  to  them 
In  their  abasement.     I  will  have  none  such : 
Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behdd 
The  worlds  beyond  thy  little  world,  noi'  be 
Amerced  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life. 
With  torture  of  my  dooming.  There  will^ome 
An  hour,when,  toss'd  upon  some  water-drops, 
A  man  shall  say  to  a  man,  <*  Believe  in  me, 
And  walk  the  waters;"  and  the  man  shall  walk 
The  billows  and  be  safe.     /  will  not  say. 
Believe  in  me,  as  a  conditional  creed 
To  save  thee;  but  fly  with  me  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I  will  show 
What  thou  dar'st  not  deny — the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

Cain.  Oh,  god,  ordemoa,  or  whatever  thou 
Is  yon  our  earth?  [art, 

Lucifer,  Dost  thou  ndt  recognize 

The  dust  which  formed  your  father? 

Cain.  Can  it  be? 

Yon  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  lar  ether, 
With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still,       [night? 
Which  looks  like  that  which  lit   our  earthly 
Is  this  our  Paradise?    Where  are  its  walls. 
And  they  who  guard  them? 

Lucifer.  Point  me  out  the  site 

Of  Paradise. 


Cain.        How  should  I?    As  we  more 
Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  ttoi  less,  [smaller. 
Gathers  a  halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise: 
Methinks  they  both,  as  we  recede  from  them. 
Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stars 
Which  are  around  us;  and,  as  we  more  on. 
Increase  their  myriads. 

Lucifer.  And  if  there  should  be 

Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  far 

more 

In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth. 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms. 
All  living,  and  all  doomed   to    death,  and 
What  wouldst  thou  think?  [wretched, 

Cain.  I  should  be  proud  of  thought 

Which  knew  such  things. 

Lucifer.  But  if  that  high  thought  were 

Link'd  to  a  servile  mass  of  matter,  and 
Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  things. 
And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chain'd 

down 

To  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry  wants. 
All  foul  and  fulsome,  and  the  very  best 
Of  thine  enjoyments  a  sweet  degradation, 
A  most  enervating  and  filthy  ch^ 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresh  souls  and  bodies,  all  foredoom'd  to  be 
As  frail,  aiid  few  so  happy—- 

Cain.  Spirit!  I 

Know  nought  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadful  thing 
Of  which  I  have  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them 
No  less  than  life;  a  heritage  not  happy. 
If  I  may  judge,  till  liow.     But,  spirit!  if 
It  be  as  thou  hast  said  (and  I  within 
Feel  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth). 
Here  let  me  die:  ibr  to  give  birth  to  t' 
Who  can  but.  suffer  many  years,  and  die, 
Methinks  is  merely  propagating  death. 
And  multiplying  murder. 

Lucifer^  Thou  canst  not 

AU  die— there  is  what  must  survive. 

Cain.  The  Other 

Spake  n6t  of  thb  unto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Paradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  his  forehead.     But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
I  may  be  in  the  rest  m  angels  are. 

Lucifer^     I  am  angelic:  wouldst  thou  be 
as  I  am?  [power, 

Cain.  I  know  not  what  thou  art:  I  see  thy 
And  see  thou  show'st  me  things  beyond  wq 
power,  ^  , 
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Beyond  all  power  of  my  born  faculties, 
Although  inferior  still  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 

Lucifer.  "What  are  they  which  dwell 

So  humbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  sojourn 
With  worms  in  clay? 

Cain,  And  what  art  thou  who  dwellest 

So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  canst  range 
Nature  and  immortality — and  yet 
Seem'st  sorrowful? 

Lucifer,  I  seem  that  which  I  am; 

And  therefore  do  I  ask  of  thee,  if  thou 
Wouldst  be  immortal? 

Cam,  Thou  hast  said,  I  must  be 

Immortal  in  despite  of  me.     I  knew  not 
This  until  lately — but  since  it  must  be, 
Let  me,  or  happy  or  unhappy,  learn 
To  anticipate  my  immortal!^.  [thee 

Lucifer,  Thou   didst  before  I  came  upon 

Cain,  How? 

Lucifer,  By  suffering. 

Cain,  And  must  torture  be  immortal? 

Lucifer.  We  and  thy  sons  will  try.  But  now, 
Is  it  not  gloridus?  [behold! 

Cain,  Oh,  thou  beautiful 

And  unimaginable  ether!  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still  increasing  lights!  what  are  ye?  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden? 
Is  your  course  measured  for  ye?     Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through  an  aSrial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion — at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think — 
Intoxicated  with  eternity? 
O  God!  O  Gods!  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are! 
How  beautiful  ye  are !  how  beautiful 
Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 
They  may  be !  Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die 
(If  that  they  die),  or  know  ye  in  your  might 
And  knowledge!     My  thoughts  are  not  in  this 

hour 
Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  rtiy  dust  b. 
Spirit!  let  me  expire, or  see  them  nearer. 

Lucifer,  Art  thou  not  nearer?     Look  back 
to  thine  earth!  [mai^S 

Cain,  Where  is  it?  I  see  nothing  save  a 
Of  most  innumerable  lights. 

Lucifer,  Look  there! 

Cain,  I  cannot  see  it. 

Lucifer,  Vet  it  sparkles  still. 

Cain,  That !— yonder f 

Lucifer.  "  Yea. 

Cain.  And  wilt  thou  tell  me  so? 

Why,  I  have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  fire-worms 
Sprinklo  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks 


In  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  world 
Which  bears  them. 

Lucifer,  Thou  has  seen  both  worms  and 

worlds,  [of  them  ? 

Each  bright  and  sparkling — what  dost  think 

Cain.  That  they  are  beautiful  in  their  own 
sphere,  fful, 

And  mat  the  night,  which  makes  both  beautt- 
The  little  shining  fire-fly  in  its  flight. 
And  the  immortal  star  in  its  great  coiurse, 
Must  both  be  guided. 

Lucifer,  But  by  whom  or  what? 

Cain.  Show  me. 

Lucifer.  Dar'st  thou  behold? 

Cain.  How  know  I  what 

I   dare  behold?    As  yet   thou    hast    shown 
I  dare  not  gaze  on  furthei.  [nought 

Lucifer.  On,  then,  with  me. 

Wouldst  thou   behold   things  mortal  or  im- 
mortal? 

Cain,  Why,  what  are  things? 

Lucifer,  Both  partly;  but  what  doth 

Sit  next  thy  heart? 

Cain,  The  things  I  see. 

Lucifer,  But  what 

Saie  nearest  it? 

Cain,  The  things  I  have  not  seen. 

Nor  never  Shall — the  mysteries  of  death. 

Lucifer.  What,if  I  show  to  thee  things  which 
have  died. 
As  I  have  shown  thee  much  which  canuQt  die? 

Cain,  Do  so. 

Lucifer.  Away,  then,  6n  oiur  mighty  wings. 

Cain,  Oh,  how  we  deave  the  blue !     The 
stars  fade  from  us!  [on  it. 

The  earth  1  where  is  my  earth?     Let  me  look 
For  I  was  made  of  it. 

Lucifer.  *Tis  now  beyond  thee. 

Less,  in  the  universe,  than  thou  in  it; 
Yet  deem  not  that  thou  canst  escape  it:  thou 
Shalt  soon  return  to  earth  and  all  its  dust: 
Tis  part  of  thy  eternity,  and  mine. 

Cain.  Where  dost  thou  lead  me? 

Lucifer.  To  what  was  before  thee ! 

The  phantasfti  of  the  Vorid;  of  which  thy  world 
^s  but  the  wreck. 

Cain,  What!  is  it  not  then  new? 

Lucifer:  No  more  than  life  is;  and  that  was 
ere  thou 

Or  /  were,  or  the  things  which  seem  to  us 
Greater  than  either:  many  things  will  have 
jN6  end;  and  some,  which  would  pretend  to 

have 

Had  no  beginning,  have  had  one  as  mean 
As  thou;  and  mightier  things  haVe  been  extinct 
To  make  way  for  much  meaner  than  we  can 
Surmise;  for  moments  only  and  the  space 
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Il&ve  been  ami  must  be  all  unchangeable. 
Hut  changes  make  not  death,  except  to  clay: 
But  thou  art  clay — and  canst  but  comprehend 
That   which  was  clay;   and  such  thou  shalt 
behold.  [survey. 

Cain,  Clay,  spirit!  what  thou  wilt^  I  can 

Lucifer,  Away,  then! 

Cain,  But  the  lights  fade  from  me  fast. 

And   some  till   now  grew  larger   as  we  ap- 

proachM, 
And  wore  the  looks  of  worlds. 

Lucifer,  And  such  they  are. 

Cain.  And  Edens  in  them? 

Lucifer,  It  may  be. 

Cain,  And  men? 

Lucifer,  Yea,  or  things  higher. 

Cain.  Ay!  and  serpents  too? 

Lucifer,  Wouldst  thoa  have  men  without 
them?  must  no  reptiles 
Breathe  save  the  eicct  ones? 

Cain,  How  the  lights  recede! 

Where  fly  we? 

Lucifer,     To  the  world  of  phantoms,  which 
Are  beings  past,  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

Cain,  But  it  grows  dark,  and  dark — the  stars 

Lueifer,  And  yet  thou  seest.        [are  gone! 

Cain,  *Tis  a  fearful  light! 

No  sun,  no  moon,  no  lights  innumerable. 
The  very  blue  of  the  empurpled  night 
Fades  to  a  dreary  twilight,  yet  I  see 
Huge  dusky  masses:  but  unlike  the  worlds 
We  were  approaching,  which,  begirt  with  light, 
Seem*d  full  of  life  even  when  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gave  way,  and  showed  them  taking 

shapes 
Unequal,  of  deep  valleys  and  vast  mountains; 


Lucifer,  Return!  be  sure:  how  else  should 
death  be  peopled? 
Its  present  realm  is  thin  to  what  it  will  be. 
Through  thee  and  thine. 

Cain,  The  clouds  still  open  wide 

And  wider,  and  make  widening  circles  round 

Lucifer,  Advance!  [us. 

Cain.  And  thou! 

Lucifer,  Fear  not — without  me  thou 

Couldst  not  have  gone  beyond  thy  world.    On ! 

on !      [  They  disappear  through  the  clouds, 

SCBNB  llj^HcXtUs, 

Enter  Lucifer  and  Cain. 

Cain,  How  silept  and  how  vast  are  these  dim 
worlds!  [peopled 

For  they  seem  more  than  one,  and  yet  more 
Than  the  huge  brilliant  luminous  orbs  which 
So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I  [swung 

Had  deem'd  them  rather  the  bright  populace 
Of  some  all  unimaginable  Heaven, 
Than  things  to  be  inhabited  themselves, 
But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I  beheld 
Their  swelling  into  palpable  immensity     f  on. 
Of  matter,  which  seem'd  made  for  life  to  dwell 
Rather  than  life  itself.     But  here,  all  is 
So  shadowy  and  so  full  of  twilight,  that 
R  speaks  of  a  day  past. 

Lucifer,  It  is  the  realm 

Of  death. — "Wouldst  have  it  present? 

Cain,  Till  I  know 

That  which  it  really  is,  I  cannot  answer. 
But  if  it  be  as  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  'tis  a  thing — 
O  God!  I  dare  not  think  on*t!     Cursed  be 
He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death! 


And  some  emitting  sparks,and  some  displaying  Or  the  dull  mass  of  life,  that,  being  life. 


Enormous  liquid  plains,  and  some  begirt 
With  luminous  belts,  and  floating  moons, which 

took. 
Like  them,  the  features  of  lair  ^rth: — instead, 
All  here  seems  dark  and  dreadful. 

Lucifer,  But  distihct. 

Thou  seekest  to  behold  d^ath  and  dead  things? 

Cuin.  1  seek  it  not :  bu(  ^  I  know  there  are 
8uch,and  that  my  sire's  sin  makes  him  and  me. 
And  all  that  we  inherit,  liabW 
To  such,  I  would  behold  at  once,  what  I 
Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

Lucifer,  Behold. 

Cain.  *Tis  darkness. 


Unfold  its  gates! 

Cain,        ;  Enormous  vapors  roll 

Apart — what's  this? 

Lucifer,  Enter! 

Cain,  Can  I  return? 


Could  not  retain,  but  needs  must  forfeit  it — 
Even  for  the  innocent! 

Lucifer,  Dost  thou  cucse  thy  father? 

Cain.  Cursed  he  not  me  in  giving  me  my 
birth? 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  thf  Cruit  forbidden? 

Lucifer,  Thou  say^  well : 

The  c^rse  is  mutual  'twixt  thy  sire  and  thee— 
But  for  thy  sons  and  brother? 

Cain.  Let  them  share  it 

With  me,  their  sire  and  brother!  What  else  is 
Bequeathed  to  me  ?  I  leave  them  my  inheritance. 
Oh,  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 


Lucifer,  And  so  it  shall  be  ever;  but  we  will/Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes 


Some  fully  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  *Ji 
Mighty  and  meUnchoIy — whlU  are  ye? 
Live  ye.  or  have  ye  lived?. 
ludfer.  Somewhat  of  boOu 

Cain,  Then  what  is  death?  , 
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Lucifer,  What?  Hath  not  He  who  made  ye 
Said  *tis  another  life? 

Cain.  Till  now  He  hath 

Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die. 

Lucifer,  Perhaps 

He  one  day  wiTl  unfold  that  ftirlher  secret. 

Cain.  Happy  the  day! 

Lucifer,  Yes;  happy!  when  tmfolded 

Through  agonies  unspeakalple,  and  clogg'd 
With  agonies  etermal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unconscious  atoms, 
All  to  be  animated  forthis  only!  [which  I  see 

Cain.  What   are    these  mighty  phantoms 
Floating  around  me? — They  wear  not  the  form 
Of  the  mtelligences  I  have  seen 
Round  our  regretted  and  unenter'd  Eden, 
Nor  wear  the  form  of  m^n  as  1  have  viewed  it 
In  Adam's,  and  in  Abel^,  and  in  mine, 
"Nor  in  my  sisler-bride's,  nor  in  my  children's : 
And  yet  they  have  an  aspect^  whfch,  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  something  which, 
If  not  the  last,  rose  higher  than  the  first. 
Haughty,  and  high,  and  beautiful,  and  full 
Of  seeming  sfrctigth,  but  of  inexplicable 
Shape;  for  I  never  saw  such.    They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  seraph,  nor  the  face  of  man. 
Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  is 
Now  breathing;  mighty  yet  and  beautiful 
As  the  most  beautiful  and  mighty  which 
Live,  and  yet  so  unlike  them,  that  I  scarce 
Can  call  them  living. 

Lucifer.  Yet  they  lived. 

Cain.  Where? 

Lucifer,  Where 

Thou  livest. 

Cain,       When? 

Lucifer,  On  what  thou  callest  earth 

They  did  inhabit. 

Cain.  Adanl  is  the  first.  \iCi  be 

Lucifer.  Of  thine  I  grant  thee — but  too  mean 
The  last  of  these. 

Cain,  And  what  are  they? 

Lucifer.  That  which 

Thou  shalt  be. 

Cain.  But  what  were  they? 

Lucifer,  Living,  high, 

Intelligent,  good,  great,  and  glorious  things. 
As  much  superior  unto  all  thy  sire, 
Adam,  could  e'er  have  been  in  Eden,  as 
The  sixty-thousandth  generation  shall  be. 
In  its  dull  damp  degeneracy,  to  D^<^g^ 

Thee  and  thy  son: — and  how  weak  they  are. 
By  thy  own  flesh. 

Cain.  Ah  mef  and  ^\^  they  perish? 

Lucifer,  Yes,  from  their  earth,  as  thou  wilt 
fade  from  thine. 

CtfWf.  But  was  mine  theirs? 


Lucifer,  It  was. 

Cain,  But  not  as  now. 

It  is  too  littk  and  too  lowly  to 
Sustain  such  creatures. 

Lucifer.  True,  it  was  more  glorious. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  did  it  fall? 

Lucifer.  Ask  Him  who  fells, 

Cain,  But  how? 

Lucifer.  5y  &  most  crushing  and  inexorable 
Destruction  and  disorder  of  the  elements. 
Which  struck  a  world  to  chaos,  as  a  chaos 
Subsiding  has  struck  put  a  world :  such  things. 
Though  rare  in  time,  are  frequent  in  eternity. — 
Pass  on,  and  gaze  upon  the  past. 

Cain.  'Tis  awful ! 

Lucifer.  Andtrue.  Behold  these  phantoms! 
Material,  as  thou  art.  [they  were  once 

Cain.  And  must  I  be 

Like  them?  [that. 

Lucifer,  Let  Him  who  made  thee   answer 
I  show  thee  what  thy  predecessors  are. 
And  what  they  were  thou  feelest,  in  degree 
Inferior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
Thy  pettier  portion  of  the  Immortal  part 
Of  high  intelligence  and  earthly  strength. 
What  ye  in  common  have  with  what  they  had 
Is  life,  and  what  ye  shall  have — death ;  the  rest 
Of  your  poor  attributes  is  such  as  suits 
Reptiles  engender'd  out  of  the  subsiding 
Slime  of  a  mighty  universe,  crush'd  into 
A  Rcarcely-yei  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
Things  whose  enjoyment  was  to  be  in  blind- 
A  Paradise  of  Ignocance,  from  which  [ness — 
Knowledge  was  barr'd  as  poison.     But  oehold 
What  these  superior  beings  are  or  were; 
Or,  if  it  irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  till    [ty. 
The  earth,  thy  task— I'll  waft  thee  there  in  safe- 

Cain,  No;  I'll  stay  here. 

Lucifer.  How  long? 

Cain.  Forever!     Since 

I  must  one  day  return  here  from  the  earth, 
I  radier  would  remain;  I  am  sick  of  all 
That  dust  has  shown  me — let  me  dwell  in 
shadows. 

Lucifer,  It  cannot  be :  thou  now  beholdest  as 
A  vision  that  which  is  reality. 
To  make  thysdf  fit  for  this  dwelling,  thou 
.Slust  pass  through  what  the  things  thou  seest 

have  pass'd — 
The  gates  of  death. 

Cain,  By  what  gate  have  we  entcr'd 

Even  now? 

Lucifer.  By  mine!  But,  pHghted  to  return. 
My  spirit  buoys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions 
Where  all  is  breathless  save  thyself.  Gaze  on; 
But  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  till  thine  hour 
Is  come. 
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Cain,  And  these,  too;  cftn  they  ne'er  repass 
To  earth  again? 

Lucifer,  Their  earth  it  gone  forever— 

So  changed  by  its  convolsioni  uiey  would  not 
He  conscious  to  a  single  present  spot 
Of  its  new  scarcely  hardenM  surface — *twas-^ 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  world  it  was! 

Cain,  And  is. 

It  is  not  with  the  earth,  though  I  must  till  it, 
I  feel  at  war,  but  that  I  may  not  profit 
By  what  it  bears  of  beautiful,  untoiling. 
Nor  gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughts 
With  knowledge,  nor  allay  my  thousand  fears 
Of  death  and  life. 

Lucifer,        What  thy  world  it,  thou  secst, 
But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
That  which  it  was. 

Cain,  And  those  enormous  creatures. 

Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence        [pass*d, 
(At  least  so  seemine)  to  the  things  wc  have 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  tenfold 
In  magnitude  and  terror;  taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  £dcn,with  [them. 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery  swords  which  fence 
And  tusks  projecting  like  the  trees  stripped  of 
Their  bark  and  branches — what  were  they  ? 

Lucifer,  That  which 

The  Mammoth  is  in  thy  world :  but  these  lie 
By  myriads  underneath  its  surface. 

Cain,  But 

None  on  it? 

Lucifer,        No :  for  thy  frail  race  to  war 
With  them  would  render  the  curse  on  it  use- 
Twould  be  destroyed  so  early,  [less — 

Cain,  But  why  war  f 

Lucifer,  You  have  forgotten  the  denuncia- 
tion [all  things, 
Which  drove  your  race  from  Eden — war  wiih 
And  death  to  all  things,  and  disease  to  most 
things,  [fruits 
And  pangs,  and  bitterness;  these  were  the 
Of  the  forbidden  tree. 

Cain,  But  animals — 

Did  they,  too,  eat  of  it,  that  they  must  die? 
Lucifer,  Your  Maker  told  ye,  they  were  made 
for  you,  [doom 

As  you  for  Him. — You  would  not  have  their 
h>uperior  to  your  own?     Had  Adam  not 
Fallen,  all  had  stood. 

Cain,  Alas,  the  hopeless  wretches ! 

They  too  must  share  my  sire's  fate,  like  his 

sons,  [pie; 

Like  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  ap- 

Like  them,  too,  without  the  so  dear-bought 

knowledge  / 


It  was  a  lying  tree— for  we  know  nothing. 
At  least  it  promised  knowUdge  at  the  priee 
Of  death— 4>ut>b«^w/ft(f?  still :  but  what  knows 
man  ?  [knowledge : 

Lucifer,  It  may  be  death  leads  to  the  highest 
And  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain. 
At  least  leads  to  the  surest  science;  therefore 
The  tree  was  true,  though  deadly. 

Cain,  These  dim  realms! 

I  see  them,  but  I  know  them  not. 

Lucifer,  Because. 

Thy  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly — but 'tis  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms. 

Cain,  We  knew  already 

That  there  was  death. 

Lucifer,  But  not  what  was  beyond  iL 

Cain.  Nor  know  I  now. 

Lucifer,  Thou  knowest  that  there  is 

A  slate,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own — 
And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  mom. 

Cam,  But  all 

Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

Lucifer.  Be  content;  it  will 

Seem  clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

Cain,  And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 
Of  glorious  azure  which  floats  on  beyond  us. 
Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I  should 
The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise       [deem 
Past  my  own  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  bsoikless 
And  boundless,  and  of  ethereal  hue — 
What  is  it? 

Lucifer,  There  is  still  some  such  on  earth. 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it — 'tis  the  phantasm  of  an  ocean. 

Cain,  'Tis  like  another  world ;  a  liquid  sun — 
And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o'er 
Its  shining  surface? 

Lucifer,  Are  its  inhabitants; 

The  past  leviathans. 

Cain,  And  yon  immense 

Serpent,  which  rears  his  dripping  mane  and 
vasty  [cedar 

Head  ten  times   higher  than   the  haughtiest 
Forth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could  coil 
Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look'd  on^ 
Is  he  not  of  the  kind  which  bask'd  beneath 
The  tree  in  Eden? 

Lucifer,  Eve,  thy  mother,  best 

Can  tell  what  shape  of  serpent  tempted  her. 

Cain.  This  seems  too  terrible.  No  doubt 
Had  more  of  beauty.  [the  other 

Lucifer,  H ast  thou  ne'er  beheld  him  ? 

Ccun,  Many  of  the  same  kind  (at  least  so 
call'd). 
But  never  that  precisely  which  persuaded 
The  fatal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect. 
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Lucifer,  Your  father  saw  him  not? 

Cain.  No;  'twas  itty  mother 

Who  tempted  him — she  tempted  by  the  ser- 
pent, [thy  sons'  wives, 

Lucifer,  Good  man!  whene'er  thy  wife,  or 

Tempt  thee  or  them  to  aught  that's  new  or 

strange,  \ihem.  j 

Be  sure  thou  seest  first  who  hath   tempted, 

Cain,  Thy  precept  comes  too  late;  there  is! 
For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to.       Pno  more 

Lucifer,  But  there 

Are  some  things  still  which  woman  may  tempt 

man  to, 
And  man  tempt  woman : — let  thy  sons  look  to 
My  counsel  is  a  kind  one :  for  'ti^  even      pt ! 
Given  chiefly  at  my  own  expense:  'tis  true, 
Twill  not  be  follow'd,  so  there's  little  lost. 

Cain,  I  understand  not  this. 

Lucifer,  The  happier  thou! — 

Thy  world  and  thou  are  still  too  young!  Thou 

thinkest 
Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy;  is  it 
Not  so? 

Cain.  For  crime,  I  know  not;  but  for  pain 
I  have  felt  much. 

Lucifer,  First-bom  of  the  first  man ! 

Thy  present  state  of  sin — and  thou  art  evil — 
Of  sorrow — and  thou  suflerest — are  both  Eden 
In  all  its  innocence  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  may*st  be;  and  that  state  again 
In  its  redoubled  wretchedness,  a  Paradise 
To  what  thy  sons'  sons'  sons,  accumulating 
In  generations  like  to  dust  (which  they 
In  fact  but  add  to),  shall  endure  and  do. — 
Now  let  us  back  to  earth ! 

Cain.  And  wherefore  didst  thou 

Lead  me  here  only  to  inform  me  this? 

Lucifer.  Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge? 

Cain,  Yes;  as  being 

The  road  to  happmess. 

Lucifer,  If  truth  be  so, 

Thou  hast  it. 

Cain,  Then  mv  father's  God  did  w^ll 

When  He  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

Lucifer,  But  had  done  better  in  not  plant- 
ing it. 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil;  it  must  still  roll  on  the  same, 
A  part  of  all  things. 

Cain,  Not  of  all  things.     No: 

I'll  not  believe  it — for  I  thirst  for  good. 

Lucifer,  And  who  and  what  doth  not?   Who 
covets  evil 
For  its  own  bitter  sake? — None — nothing!  'tis 
The  leaven  of  all  life,  and  lifelessness.  [beheld, 

Cain,  Within  those  glorious  orbs  \vhich  we 
Distant,  and  dazzling*  and  innumerable. 


Ere  we  came  down  into  this  phantom  realm, 
III  cannot  come:  they  are  too  beautiful. 

Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  them  from  afar 

Coin.  And  what  of  that? 

Distance  can  but  diminish  glory— they 
When  nearer,  must  be  more  ineffable. 

Lucifer,  Approach  the  things  of  earth  most 
And  judge  their  beauty  near.  fbeautiful, 

Cain,  I  have  done  this — 

The  loveliest  thing  I  know  is  loveliest  nearest. 

Lucifer.  Then  there  must  be  delusion. — 
What  is  that, 
Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  is  still 
More  beautiful  than  beauteous  things  remote? 

Cain,  My  sister  Adah. — All  the  stars  of 
heaven. 
The  deep  blue  moon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world — 
The  hues  of  twilight — the  sun's  gorgeous  com- 
Ilis  setting  indescribable,  which  fills      [ing^ 
My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears,  as  I  behold 
Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with 
Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds —   [him 
The  forest  shade — the  green  bough — the  bird's 

voice — 

The  vesper  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love. 
And  mingles  with  the  song  oi  cherubim. 
As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls; — 
All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart. 
Like  Adah's  face :  J  turn  from  earth  and  heaven 
To  gaze  on  it. 

Lucifer,        Tis  fair  as  frail  mortality. 
In  the  first  dawn  and  bloom  of  young  creation. 
And  earliest  embraces  of  earth's  parents 
Can  make  its  offspring;  still  it  is  delusion. 

Cain.  You  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 

Lucifer,  Mortal ! 

My  brotherhood's  with  those  who  have   no 

children.  [with  us. 

Cain.  Then  thou  canst  have  no  fellowship 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  that  thine  own  shall  be 
But  if  thou  dost  possess  a  beautiful     [for  me. 
Being  beyond  all  beauty  in  thine  eyes. 
Why  art  thou  wretched? 

Cain,  Why  do  I  exist? 

Why  art  thou  wretched?  why  are  all  things  so? 
Even  He  who  made  us  must  be,  as  the  maker 
Of  things  unhappy!     To  produce  destruction 
Can  surely  never  be  the  task  of  joy. 
And  yet  my  sire  says  He's  omnipotent: 
Then  why  is  evil — He  being  good?     I  ask'd 
This  question  of  my  father;  and  he  said, 
Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path 
To  good.  Strange  good  that  must  arise  from  out 
Its  deadly  opposite.     I  lately  saw 
A  lamb  stung  by  a  reptile :  the  poor  suckling 
Lay  foaming  on  the  earth^^^^eneath  the  vain 
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And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam; 
My  father  pluck'd  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 
The  wound;  and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 
Resumed  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  draia 
The  mother's  milk,  who  o'er  it  tremulous 
Stood  licking  its  reviving  limbs  with  joy. 
Behold,  my  son!  slid  Adam,  how  from  evil 
Springs  good!  '    • 

Lucifer^  What  didst  thou  answer? 

Cain.  Nothing;  for 

He  is  my  father:  but  I  thought,  that  Hwere 
A  better  portiun  for  the  animal 
Never  to  have  been  stimg  at  all,  than  to 
Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 
With  agonies  unutterable,  though 
Dispell'd  by,  Jintidotes. 

Lucifer.                    '  But  as  thou  saidst 
Of  all  beloved  things  thou  lovest  her 
Who  shared  thy  mother's  milk,  and  giveth  hers 
Unto  thy  children 

Cain.  Most  assuredly: 

What  should  I  be  without  her? 

Ludfcr.  'What  am  J? 

Cain.  Dost  thou  love  nothing? 

Lucifer.  What  does  thy  God  love? 

Cain.  All  things,  my  father  says;  but  I  con- 
I  see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here.  [fess 

Lucifer.  And  therefore  thou  canst  not  see 
if  /  love 
Or  no,  except  some  vast  ind  general  purpose, 
To   which  particular  things   must   melt  like 

Cain.  Snows!  what  are  they?  [snows 

Lucifer,  Be  happier  in  not  knowing 

What  thy  remoter  offspring  must  encounter; 
But  bask  beneath  the  clime  which  knows  no 
winter.  [thyself? 

Cain,  But  dost  thou  not  love  something  like 

Lucifer,  And  dost  thou  love  thyself? 

Cain,,  Yes,  but  love  more 

What  makes  my  feelings  more  cndufable. 
And  is  more  than  myself,  because  I  love  it. 

Lueifcr.  Thou  lovest  it,  because  'tis  beauti- 
As  was  the  apple  in  thy  mother's  eye;        [ful. 
And  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  thy  love 
Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

Cain.  Cease  to  be  beautiful !  how  can  that 

Lucifer,  With  time.  [be? 

Cain,  But  time  has  past,  and  hitherto 

Even  Adam  and  my  mother  both  are  fair : 
Not  fair  like  Adah  and  the  seraphim — 
l^t  very  fair. 

Lucifer,        All  that  must  pass  away 
In  them  and  her. 

Cain,  I'm  sorry  for  it;  but 

Cannot  conceive  my  love  for  her  the  less. 
And  when  her  beauty  disappears,  methinks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  wiTl  lose  more 


Than  me  in  seeing  perish  such  a  work,  [perish. 

Lucifer.  1  pity  thee,  who  lovest  what  must 

Cain.  And  I  thee,  who  lov*st  nothing. 

LMcifer,  And  thy  brother — 

Sits  he  not  near  thy  heart  ? 

Cain,  Why  should  he  not? 

Lucifer,  Thy  father  loves  him  well — so  does 

Caini  And 'so  do  I.  [thy  God. 

Lucifer,  'Tis  well  and  meekly  done. 

Cain,  Meekly! 

Lucifer,         lie  is  the  second  bom  of  flesh. 
And  is  his  mother's  favorite. 

Cain.  Let  him  keep 

Her  favor,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 
To  win  it. 

Lucifer i  And  his  father's? 

Cai.i.  WTiat  is  that 

To  me?  should  I  not  love  that  which  all  love? 

Lucifer,  And  the  Jehovah — the  indulgent 
Lord, 
And  bounteous  planter  of  barr'd  Paradise^ 
lie,  too,  looks  smilingly  on  Abel. 

Cain,  I 

Ne'er  saw  Him,  and  I  know  not  if  He  sRules. 

Lucifer,  But  you  have  seen  His  angels. 

Cain.  Rarely, 

Lucifer,  But 

Sufficiently  to  see  they  love  your  brother: 
His  sacrifices  are  acceptable. 

Cain.  So  be  they!  wherefore  speak  to  me  of 
this? 

Lucifer,  Because  thou  hast  thought  of  this 
ere  now. 

Cain.  And  if 

I  have  thought,  why  recall  a  thought  that 

\ke pauses,  as  agitated] — Spirit! 
flere  we  are  in  thy  world:  speak  not  of  mine. 
Thou  hast  shown  nie  wonders:  thou  hast  shown 

me  those 
Mighty  pre -Adamites  who  walk'd  the  earth 
Of  whicn  ours  is  the  wreck;  thou  hast  pointed 

out 
Myriads  of  starry  worlds,  of  which  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 
Infinity  of  life;  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 
Which  my  sire  brought  us — Death;  thou  bast 

shown  me  much — 
But  not  all:  show  me  where  Jehovah  dwells. 
In  His  especial  Paradise^-or  thine: 
Where  is  it? 

Lucifer.        Here,  and  o'er  all  space. 

Cain,  But  jx 

Have  some  allotted  dwelling — as  all  things; 
Clay  has  iis  earth,  and  other  worlds  Ihci*  ten- 
^  All  temporary  breathi  ng  creatures  their  finCs; 
I  Peculiar  element;  and^ings  which  liftv* 
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Long  ceased  t » breathe  our  brcai'.i,  liave  tbeirsi 

thou  say'st; 
And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  have  thine — 
Ye  do  not  dwell  together? 

•Lticiftr,  No,  we  reign 

To-^'jtlier:  but  our  dwelUpg^  are  asunder. 

Cain.  Would  there  were  only  one  of  ye  I 
Perchance 
An  unity  of  purpose  might  niake  union 
In  elements  which  seem  now  jarr'd  in  storms. 
I  low  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and  infinite, 
To  separate?     Are  ye  not  as  brethren  in 
Your  essence,  and  your  nature,  and  your  glory? 

Lucipr.  Art  thou  not  Abel's  brother? 

Cain,  We  are  brethren, 

And  so  we  shall  remain :  but  were  it  not  so. 
Is  spirit  like  to  flesh?  can  it  fall  out? 
Infinity  with  Immortality? 
Tarring  and  turning  space  to  misery— 
For  what  ? 

Lmifer,  To  reign. 

Cain^  Did  ye  not  tcU.me  that 

Ye  are  both  eternal? 

Lucifer.  Yea ! 

Cain.  And  what  I  have  seen. 

Yon  blue  immensity,  is  boundless? 

iMcifer.  Ay. 

CaiH^  And  cannot  ye  both  rei^qn^  then? — is 
there  not 
Enough? — why  should  ye  didcr? 

Lucift 


Jer.  We  both  reign 

Cain.  But  one  of  you  makes  evil. 
Lucifer.  Which? 

Cain,  Thou!  for  And  the  unfathomable  gulls  of  1  lades. 

If  thou  canst  do  man  good,  why  dost  thou  not?*  And  the  interminable  realms  of  space, 
Lucifer,  And  why  not  He  who  made?    /  And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages, 


But  thou  wouldstonly  perish,  and  not  see  them ^ 
That  si^ht  is  for  the  other  state. 

CatH,  C;l  death  1 

Lucifer.  That  is  the  prelude. 

Cain.  Then  I  dread  it  less, 

Now  that  I  know  it  leads  to  something  definite. 

Lucifer.  And  now  I  will  convey  thee  to  thy 
world. 
Where  thou  shalt  multiply  the  race  of  Adam, 
Eat,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep, 
and  die.  [Ihin^s 

Cain,  And  to  what  end  have  I  beheld  these 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me? 

Lucifer.  Didst  thou  not  require 

Knowledge?  And  have  I  not,  in  what  I  showM, 
Taught  thee  to  know  tl^yself? 

Cain.  Alas!  I  seem 

Nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  this  should  be  the  human  sum 
Of  knowledge,  to  know  mortal  nature's  noth- 
ingness: 
Bequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
'Twill  spare  them  many  tortures. 

Cain.  Haugl^ty  spirit! 

Thou  speak'st  it  proudly;  but  thyself,  tliough 
Hast  a  superior.  [proud, 

Ltuifer.  No!  by  heaven,  which  He 

Holds,  and  the  abyss,  and  the  immensity 
Of  worlds  and  life,  which  I  bold  with  1  Urn-*— 
I  have  a  victor — true;  but  no  superior.    [No! 
Homage  He  has  from  all— but  none  from  me: 
I  battle  it  against  Him,  as  I  battled 
In  highest  heaven.    Through  all  eternity 


made  ye  not 
Ye  arc  His  creatures,  and  not  mine. 

Cain.  Then  leave  us 

llis  creatures,  as  thou  say'st  we  arc,  or  show  me 
Thy  dwelUag,  or  His  dwelling,     • 

Lucifer,  Z  could  show  thee 

iJolh;  but  the  time  will  come  thou  shalt  see 
Of  them  forevcrworcr  ^  ;  [one 

C22S.  And  why  not  now? 

Liuifer,  Thy  human   mind  hath   scarcely 
grasp  tQ  gather 
The  little  I  have  sliown  thee  into  calm 
And  clear  thought;  and  thou  wouldst  go  on 
aspiring  \ciplesl 

To  the  great  double  Mysteries!  the  two  Prin- 
And  gaze  upon  them  on  their  secret  thrones! 
Dust!  limit  thy  ftmbition;  for  to  see 
Eitiier  of  these,  would  be  for  thee  to  perish! 


All,  all,  will  I  disp)ite!    And  world  by  world. 
And  star  by  star,  .and  universt  by  universe. 
Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 
Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease. 
Which  it  ne'er  shall,  till  He  or  I  be  quench'dj 
And  what  can  quench  our  immortality. 
Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate? 
He  as  a  conqueror  will  call  th&Qonquor'd 
Evil;  but  what  will  be  the  good  He  gives? 
Were  I  the  victor,  His  works  vould  he  deem'd 
The  only  evil  ones.     And  you,  ye  »ew 
And  scarce-born  mortals,  what  have  been  His 
To  you  already,  in  your  little  world?       [gifta 

Ccdn.  But  few,  and  som^  o£  those  but  bitter. 

Lucifer.  Back 

With  mci  then,  to  thine  earth, ^ndtiy  the  rest 
Of  His  celestial  boons  to  you  and  yours^ 
Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  own  esseacec 
And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver; 


Cain.  And  let  me  perish,  so  I  see  then? ! 

Lucifer,  There  But  if  He  gives  you  good — so  call  Him;  if 

The  SUA  of  hei  who  snatch'd  the  apple  spake!  Evil  springs  (tom//im,  do  not  name  it 
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Lashes,  dark  as  the  cj'press  which  wares  dTtr 

them; 
Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  dear  blue 
Laughs  out,  although  in  slumber.     He  mast 

dream — 
Of  what  ?    Of  Paradise !— Ay !  dream  of  it. 
My  disinherited  boy  I     Tis  but  a  dream ; 
I  For  never  more  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers, 
In  your  own  bosom — where  the  outward  fails;  Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy! 
So  shall  you  nearer  be  the  spiritual  {     Adah,  Dear  Cain!     Nay,  do  not    whisper 

Nature,  and  war  triumphant  with  your  own.  o*er  our  son 

[They  disappettf  }'^M^  melancholy  yearnings  o'er  the  past: 
Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise? 
Can  we  not  make  another? 
Cam.  Where? 

Adah,  Here,  o» 

Where'er  thou  wilt :  where'er  thou  art  1  feel  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much-regretted  Eden. 
Have  I  not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother, 


i  ul  ye 

Not  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fruits 
Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 
One  good  ^\{\,  has  the  fatal  apple  given — 
your  reason  ; — let  it  not  be  over-sway'd 
By  tyrannous  threats  to  force  you  into  faith 
'Gainst  all  external  sense  and  inward  feeling: 
Think  and  endure — and  form  an  inner  world 


ACT  HI. 
ScBNB  I. — The  Earth  near  Eden^  as  in  Act  /. 
Enter  Cain  eutd  Adah. 
Adah,  Hush!  tread  softly,  Cain. 


Cam.  I  will;  but  wherefore?  And  Zillah — our  sweet  sister,  and  our  Eve, 

Adah.  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed! To  whom  we  owe  so  much  besides  our  birth? 


Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 

Cam,  Cypress!  'tis 

A  gloomy  tree,  which  looks  as  if  it  mourn'd 
O'er  what  it  shadows;  wherefore  didst  thou 
For  our  child's  canopy?  [ehoose  it 

Adah,  Because  its  branches 

Shut  out  the  sun   like   night,   and   therefore 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumber.  f  seem'd 

Cain,  Ay,  the  last — 

And  longest;  but  no  matter — lead  me  to  him. 
f  They  go  up  to  the  child. 
How  lovely  he  appears!  his  little  cheeks. 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

Adah,  And  his  lips,  too. 

How  beautifully  parted!     No;  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now:  he  will  awake 

soon — 
His  hour  of  mid -day  rest  is  nearly  over; 
But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
'Tis  closed, 

Cain.       Ynu  have  said  well;  I  will  contain 
My  heart  till  th^'n.     He  smiles  and  sleeps! — 

Sleep  on 
And  smile,  thou  Kttle,  young  inheritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  less  young:  sleep  on,  and 
smile!  [cheering 

Thine  aie  the  hours  and  days  when  both  are 


Cain.    Yes-^eath,    too,  is  amongst    the 
debts  we  owe  her.        [drew  thee  hence, 
Adah,  Cain!  that  proud  spirit,  who  with- 
Hath  sadden'd    thine    still    deeper.     I  had 
hoped  [held, 

The  promised  wonders  which  thou  hast  he- 
Visions,  thou  say'st,    of  past    and    present 

worlds. 
Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a  contented  knowledge;  but  I  see     rhim, 
Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil:  still  I  thank 
And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  thee  back  to  us. 

Cain,  So  soon? 

Adah,  Tis  scarcely 

Two  hours  since  ye  departed:  two /e»i^  hours 
To  me^  but  only  hours  upon  the  sun. 

Cain.  And  yet  I  have  approach'd  that  son, 

and  seen  [more 

Worlds  which  he  once  shone  on,  and  never 

Shall   light;  and  worlds  he    never  lit:  me 

thought 
Years  had  roll'd  o'er  my  absence. 
Adah,  Hardly  hours. 

Cain.  The  mind,then,  hath  capacity  of  time, 
Anc^  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds. 
Pleasing  or  painful;  little  or  almighty. 
I  had  beheld  the  immemorial  works 


And    innocent!   thon  has  not    pluck'd   the  J  Of  endless  beings;  skirr'dextinguish'dwcrlds; 


fruit —  [the  time 

Thou  know'st  not  thou  art  naked!  Must 
Come  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  un- 
known, [sleep  on ! 
Which  were  not  mine  nor  thine?  But  now 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles, 
And  shining  Hds  are  trembling  o'er  his  long 


And,  gazing  on  eternity,  methonght 
I  had  borrow'd  more  by  a  few  drops  of  ages 
From  its  immensity;  but  now  I  feel 
My  littleness  again.    Well  said  the  spirit. 
That  I  was  nothing! 

Adah.  Wherefore  said  he  lo? 

Jehovah  said  not  that  ^  j 
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Cain,  No;  He  contents  Him 

With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are; 
And  after  flattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again— for  what? 

Adah,  Thou  know'st — 

Even  for  our  parents' error. 

Cain.  What  is  that 

To  us?  they  sinn'd,  then  let  them  die! 
Adah,  Thou  hast  not  spoken,  well,  nor  is 
that  thought 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with  thee. 
Would  /could  die  for  them,  so  they  might  live ! 
Cain,  Why,   so    say  I — provided  that  one 
Might  satiate  the  insatiable  of  life,         [victim 
And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 
Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow. 
Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from 
him.  [ment  one  day 

Adah,  Plow  know  we  that  some  such  atone- 
May  not  redeem  our  race? 

Cain.  By  sacrificing 

The  harmless  for  the  guilty?  What  atonement 
Were  there  ?  Why,  we  are  innocent ;  what  have 
Done,  that  we  must  be  victims  for  a  deed  [we 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameless  sin — 
If  it  be  such  a  sin  to  seek  for  knowledge? 

Adah.  Alas!  thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain 
Sound  impious  in  mine  ears.  .         [thy  words 
Cain.  Then  leave  me! 

Adah.  Never, 

Though  thy  God  left  thee. 

Cain.  Say,  what  have  we  here? 

Adah*  Two  altars,  which  our  brother  Abel 
made 
During  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  offer 
A  sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return.  [ready 

Cain.  And  how  knew  he  that  /would  be  so 
W^ith  the  burnt-offerings,  which  he  daily  brings 
With  a  meek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
Shows  more  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a  bribe 
To  the  Creator? 

Adah,  Surely,  *tis  well  done. 

Cain,  One   altar  may  suffice;   I  have   no 

offering.  [beautiful 

Adah.  The   fruits  of  the  earth,  the  early 

Blossom  and  bud,  and  bloom  of  flowers  and 

fruits. 
These  are  a  goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 
Given  with  a  gentle  and  a  contrite  spirit. 
Cain*  I  havetoird,  and  till'd,  andsweaten 
in  the  sun. 
According  to  the  curse: — must  I  do  more? 
For  what  should  I  be  gentle?  for  a  war 
With  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield  [ful? 
The  bread  we  eat?   For  what  must  I  be  grate- 
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For  being  dust,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust. 
Till  I  return  to  dust?     If  I  am  nothing — 
For  nothing  shall  I  be  an  hypocrite,  [should  I 
And  seem  well  pleased  with  pain?    For  what 
Be  contrite?  for  my  father's  sin,  already 
Expiate  with  what  we  all  have  undergone. 
And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 
The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed. 
Little  deems  our  young   blooming    sleeper 
The  germs  of  an  eternal  misery  [there. 

To  myriads  are  within  him !    Better  'twere 
I  snatch'd  him  in  his  sleep,  and  dash'd  him 

'gainst 
The  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to 

Adah,  Oh,  my  God! 

Touch  not  the  child — my  child !  thy  child !  O 

Cain!  [power 

Cain,  Fear  not !  for  all  the  stars,  and  all  the 
Which  sways  them,  I  would  not  accost  yon  in- 
With  ruder  greeting  than  a  father's  kiss,  [fant 

Adah.  Then  why  so  awful  in  thy  speech? 

Cain,  I  said, 

'Twere  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
Life  to  so  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath;  but  since 
That  saying  jars  you,  let  us  only  say — 
'Twere  better  that  he  never  had  been  bom. 

Adah.  Oh,  do  not  say  so!  Where  were  then 
the  joys, 
The  mother's  joys  of  watching,  nourishing. 
And  loving  him?     Soft!  he  awakes.     Sweet 
Enoch !  [She  goes  to  the  child, 

O  Cain!  look  on  him;  see  how  full  of  life. 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy. 
How  like  to  me — how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle. 
For  then  we  are  a//ahke:  is't  not  so,  Cain? 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other;  as  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  they  are  gentle,  and 
When  thou  z.n gentle.  Love  us,  then,  my  Cain! 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  thee. 
Look !  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arms. 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine. 
To  hail  his  father;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing'd  with  joy.  Talk  not  of  pain! 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent!     Bless  him,  Cain! 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

Cain,  Bless  thee,  boy! 

If  that  a  mortal's  blessing  may  avail  thee, 
To  save  thee  from  the  serpent's  curse! 

Adah.  It  shall. 

Surely  a  father's  blessing  may  avert 
A  reptile's  subtlety. 

Cain.  Of  that  I  doubt* 

But  bless  him  ne'ertheless.        OOSIC 
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Adah.  Our  brother  comes. 

Cain,  Thy  brother  Abel. 

« Enter  Abel. 

Abel,  "Welcome,  Cain!     My  brother. 

The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee! 

Cain.  Abel,  hail ! 

Abel.  Our  sister  tells   me   that  thou  hast 
been  wandering. 
In  high  communion  with  a  spirit,  far 
Beyond  our  wonted  range.     Was  he  of  those 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  like  to  our 

Cain.  No.  ^father? 

Abel.  Why  then  commune  with   him?   he 
A  foe  to  the  Most  High.  [may  be 

Cain,  And  friend  to  man. 

Has  the  Most  High  been  so — if  so  you  term 
Him? 

Abel,  Tertn  Him  ! — your  words  are  strange 
to-day,  my  brother. 
My  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  awhile — 
We  mean  to  sacrifice. 

Adah.  Farewell,  my  Cain; 

But  first  embrace  thy  son.  May  his  soft  spirit. 
And  Abel's  pious  ministry,  recall  thee 
To  peace  and  holiness! 

[Exit  Adah,  with  her  child. 

Abel.  Where  hast  thou  been? 

Cain.  I  know  not. 

Abel.  Nor  what  thou  hast  seen? 

Cain,  The  dead. 

The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent, 
The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space — 
The  innumerable  worlds  that  were  and  are — 
A  whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  things. 
Suns,  moons,  and   earths,  upon  their  loud- 
voiced  spheres, 
Singing  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unfit  for  mortal  converse:  leave  me,  Abel. 

Abel,  Thine  eyes  are  flashing  wiih  unnatural 
light,— 

Thy  cheek  is  flushM  with  an  unnatural  hue, — 
Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural 
What  may  this  mean?  [sound: — 

Cain,     It  means 1  pray  thee,  leave  me. 

Abel,  Not  till  we  have  prayed  and  sacrificed 
together. 

Cain.  Abel,  1  pray  thee,  sacrifice  alone — 
Jehovah  loves  thee  well. 

Abel.  *  Both  well,  I  hope. 

Cain,  But  thee  the  better:  I  care  not  for  that. 
Thou  art  filter  for  his  worship  than  I  am : 
Revere  Him,  then — but  let  it  be  alone — 
At  least  without  me. 

Abel,  Brother,  I  should  ill 

Deserve  the  name  of  our  great  father's  son, 
If,  9A  my  elder,  I  revered  thee  not, 


And  in  the  worship  of  our  God  call'd  not 
On  thee  to  join  me,  and  precede  me  in 
Our  priesthood — 'tis  thy  place. 

Cain.  But  I  have  ne'er 

Asserted  it. 

Abel,        The  more  my  grief;  I  pray  thee 
To  do  so  now :  thy  soul  seems  laboring  in 
Some  strong  delusion;  it  will  calm  thee. 

Cain.  No; 

Nothing  can  calm  me  more.     Cahn!  say  I? 

Never 

Knew  I  what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I  have  seen  the  elements  still'd.  My  Abel,  leave 
Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  pious  purpose,  [me! 

Abel.  Neither:  we  must  perform  our  task 
Spurn  me  not.  [together. 

Cain.  If  it  must  be  so well,  then. 

What  shall  I  do? 

Abel,  Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

Cain.  Choose  for  me:   they  to  me  are  so 
And  stone.  ^  [much  tuif 

Abel,         Choose  thou! 

Cain.  I  have  chosen. 

Abel.     •  Tis  the  highest. 

And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.     Now  prepare 
i'hine  offerings. 

Cain,  Where  are  thine? 

Abel,  Behold  them  here— 

The  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  fat  thereof— 
A  shepherd's  bumble  offering. 

Cain.  I  have  no  flocks; 

I  am  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  must 
Yield  what  it  yieldeth  to  my  toil — its  fruit : 

\He  gathers  frutii. 
Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripe- 
ness. 

\They  dress  their  altars  emd  ki$uUe  a 
flanie  upon  them, 

Abel.  My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  first 
Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

Cain,  No — I  am    new  to  this;   lead  thoa 
And  I  will  follow — as  I  may,  [the  way, 

Abel  [^kneeling].  O  God! 

Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us,    [life 
And  spared,  despite  our  father's  sin,  to  make 
His  children  all  lost,  as  they  might  have  been. 
Had  not  Thy  justice  been  so  temp«r'd  with 
The  mercy  which  is  Thy  delight,  as  to 
Accord  a  pardon  like  a  Paradise, 
Compared  with  our  great  crimes:  Sole  \jx^ 
Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity;     [of  light! 
Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  wim  vbom 
Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 
Of  Thine  omnipotent  benevolence— 
Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfill'd-^ 
Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of 
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First  of  the  first-born  flocks — an  oflfering — 
In  itself  nothing — as  what  offering  can  be 
Aughl  unto  Thee? — but  yet  accept  it  for 
The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 
The  face  of  Thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his  own 
Even  to  the  dust,  of  which  he  is,  in  honor 
Of  Thee,  and  of  Thy  name,  forevermore! 
Cain  \standing    erect  during  this   speech\. 
Spirit !  whatever  or  whosoe'er  Thou  art, 
Omnipotent,  it  may  be — and,  if  good. 
Shown  in  the  exemption  of  Thy  deeds  from  evil ; 
Jehovah  upon  earth!  and  God  in  heaven! 
And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 
Thine  attributes  seem  many  as  Thy  works: — 
If  Thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers, 
Take  them!    If  Thou  must  be  induced  with 

altars. 
And  softenM  with  a  sacrifice,  receive  them ! 
Two  beings  here  erect  them  unlo  Thee. 
If  Thou  lov'st  blood,  the  shepherd's  shrine, 

which  smokes 
On  my  right  hand,  hath  shed  it  for  Thy  service 
In  the  first  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 
In  sanguinary  incense  to  Thy  skies; 
Or  jf  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth, 
And  milder  seasons,  which  the  unstain'd  turf 
1  spread  them  on  now  oflers  in  the  face 
Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen'd  them,  may  seem 
Good  to  Thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 
Suffered  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 
A  sample  of  Thy  works,  than  supplication 
To  look  on  ours!     If  a  shrine  without  victim. 
And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  thy  favor, 
Look  on  It!     And  for  him  who  dresselh  it, 
lie  is — such  as  Thou   mad'st  him;  and  seeks 

nothing 
Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling:  if  he's  evil. 
Strike  him!  Thou  art  omnipotent,and  may*st — 
For  what  can  he  oppose?     If  he  be  good. 
Strike  him,  or  spare  htm,  as  Thou  wilt!  since  all 
Rests  upon  Thee,  and  good  and  evil  seem 
To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  m  Thy  will ; 
And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I  know  not, 
Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 
Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 
Its  mandate;  which  thus  far  I  have  endured. 
I     f  The  fire  upon  the  altar  of  Abel  kindles 
into  a  column  of  the  brightest  fiame,  and 
ascends   to   heaven;    while  a  whirlwind 
throws  down  the   altar   of  Cain,   and 
scatters  the  fruits  abroad  upon  the  earth 
Abel  [kneeling].  Oh,  brother,  pray  I    Jeho 

vah*s  wroth  with  thee. 
Cam.  Why  so? 

Abel,  Thy  fruits  are  scattered  on  the  earth. 
I    Cain.  From  earth  they  came,  to  earth  let 
I.      them  return: 


Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  fruit  there  ere  the 

summer; 
Thy  burnt  flesh-off"ering  prospers  better;  see 
How  heaven  licks  up  the  flames,  when  thick 
with  blood! 

Abel.  Think  not  upon  my  offering's  accept- 
But  make  another  of  thine  own  before  [ancc. 
It  is  too  late. 

Cain.            I  will  build  no  more  altars. 
Nor  suffer  any 

Abel  prising],      Cain!  what  meanest  thou? 

Cain.  To  cast  down  yon  vile  flatterer  of  the 
clouds, 
The  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  prayers — 
Thine  altar,  with  its  blood  of  lambs  and  kids, 
Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  destroy'd  in  blood, 

Abel  [opposing  him].  Thou  shalt  not! — add 
not  impious  works  to  impious 
Words!  let  that  altar  stand — 'lis  hallo w'd  now 
By  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 
In  His  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

Cain.  His! 

His  pleasure  !  what  was  His  high  pleasure  in 
The  fumes  of  scorching   flesh   and  smoking 

blood, 
To  the  pain  of  the  bleating  mothers,  which 
Still  yearn  for  their  dead    offspring?    or  the 

pangs 

Of  the  sad  ignorant  victims  underneath 
Thy  pious  knife?  give  way!  this  bloody  record 
Shall  not  stand  in  the  sun  to  shame  creation! 

Abel.  Brother,   give   back!  thou  shalt  not 
touch  my  altar 
With  violence:  if  that  thou  wilt  adopt  it 
To  try  another  sacrifice,  'tis  thine. 

Cain.  Another  sacrifice!  Give  way,  or  else 
That  sacrifice  may  be 

Abel.  What  mean'st  thou? 

Cain.  Give — 

Give  way! — thy  God  loves  blood!— then  look 
Give  way,  ere  he  hath  morel  [to  it: — 

Abel.  In  Hisgreoi  name, 

I  stand  between  thee  and  the  shrine  which  hath 
Had  His  acceptance. 

Cain.                          If  thou  lov*st  thyself, 
Stand  back  till  I  have  strew'd  this  turf  along 
Its  native  soil : — else 

Abel  [opposing  him],  I  love  God  far  more 
Than  life. 

Cain  {striking   him  with   a  brand  on  the 
temples ,  which  he  snatches  from  the  altar] . 
Then  take  thy  life  unto  thy  God, 
Since  He  loves  lives.  [brother? 

Abel  [falls].  What   hast   thou  done,   my 

Cain.  Brother! 

Abtl.  O  God!  receive  Thy  servant,  and 
Forgive  his  slayer,  for  he  knew  not  what 
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He  did — Cain,  give  me — give  me  thy  hand; 

Poor  Zillah [and  tell 

Cain  [afier  a  moments  stupefaction^.      My 

hand!  *tis  all  red,  and  with 

What?  [A  long  pause. — Looking  slowly  round. 

Where  ami?  alone!  Where's  Abel?  where 
Cain?  Can  it  be  that  I  am  he?  My  brother, 
Awake! — why  liest  thou  so  on  the  green  earth? 
Tis  not  the  hour  of  slumber: — why  so  pale? 
What,  hast  thou! thou  wert  full  of  life  this 

mom! 
Abel!  I  pray  thee,  mock  me  not!  I  smote 
Too  fiercely,  but  not  fatally.     Ah,  why 
Wouldst  thou  oppose  me?    This  is  mockery, 
And  only  done  to  daunt  me : — 'twas  a  blow, — 
And  but  a  blow.     Stir — stir — nay,  only  stir! 
Why,  so — that's  well! — thou breath'sti  breathe 

upon  me! 

O  God!  O  God!  [God? 

Abel  [veryfainiiy\ .  What's  he  who  speaks  of 
Cain.  Thy  murderer. 
Abel.      Then  may  God  forgive  him!  Cain, 
Comfort  poor  Zillah;  she  has  but  one  brother 
Now.  [Abel  dies, 

Cain.  And  I  none! — Who  makes  me  bro- 

therless? 
His  eyes' are  open!  then  he  is  not  dead! 
Death  is  like  sleep;  and  sleep  shuts  down 

our  lids. 
His  lips,  too,  are  apart;  why,  then,  he  breathes! 
And  yet  I  feel  it  not.     His  heart! — his  heart! 

Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat?  methinks No! — 

This  is  a  vision,  else  I  am  become  [no! 

The  native  of  another  and  worse  world,    [wet ; 
The  earth  swims  round  me;  what  is  this? — *tis 
[Puts  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  then  looks  at  it. 
And  yet  there  are  no  dews!    "Tis  blood — my 

blood — 
My  brother's  and  my  own;  and  shed  by  me  I 
Then  what  have  I  further  to  do  with  life, 
Since  I  have  taken  life  from  my  own  flesh? 
But  he  cannot  be  dead! — Is  silence  death? 
No;  he  will  wake:  then  let  me  watch  by  him. 
Life  cannot  be  so  slight,  as  to  be  quench'd 
Thus  quickly! — He  hath  spoken  to  me  since — 
What  shall  I  say  to  him? — My  brother! — No: 
He  will  not  answer  to  that  name;  for  brethren 
Smite  not  each  other.  Yet — yet — speak  to  me! 
Oh  for  a  word  more  of  that  gentle  voice, 
That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again ! 
,  Enter  Zillah. 

Zillah.  I  heard  a  heavy  sound;  what  can 

it  be? 

'Tis  Cain ;  and  watching  by  my  husband.  What 
Dost  thou  there,  brother?  Doth  he  sleep?  Ob, 

heaven!  [No,  no! 

Whut  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream? — 


It  is  not  blood;  for  who  would  shed  his  blood? 
Abel!  what's  this? — who  hath  done  this?  He 

moves  not; 
He  breathes  not :  and  his  hands  drop  down  from 

mine 

With  stony  lifelessness!  Ah!  cruel  Cain! 
Why  cam'st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from 
This  violence?  Whatever  hath  assail'd  him. 
Thou  wert  the  stronger,   and  shouldst  have 

stepp'd  in 

Between  him  and  aggression !  Father ! — Eve ! — 
Adah! — come  hither!  Death  is  in  the  world! 
[Exit  Zillah,  calling  on  her  parents,  etc. 
Cain  \solus\.  And  who  hath  brought  him 

there? — 1 — who  abhor  [thought 

The  name  of  Death  so    deeply,    that    the 
Empoison'd  all  my  life,  before  I  knew 
His  aspect — I  have  led  him  here,  and  given 
My  brother  to  his  cold  and  still  embrace. 
As  if  he  would  not  have  asserted  his 
Inexorable  claim  without  my  aid. 
I  am  awake  at  last — a  dreary  dream 
Had  madden'd  me; — but  he  shall  ne'er  aw^akc 

Enter  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Zillah. 

Adam.  A  voice  of  woe  from  Zillah  brings 
me  here. — 
What  do  I  see  ? — ^Tis  true ! — My  son ! — my  son  I 
Woman,  behold  the  serpent's  work,  and  thine! 

[To  Eve. 

Eve,  Oh!  speak  not  of  it  now:  the  serpent's 
fangs 
Are  in  my  heart.     My  best  beloved,  Abel! 
Jehovah!  thi$  is  punishment  beyond 
A  mother's  sin,  to  lake  him  from  me! 

Adam,  Who 

Or  what  hath  done  this  deed? — Speak,  Cain, 

since  thou 

Wert  present;  was  it  some  more  hostile  angd. 
Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah?  or  some  wild 
Brute  of  the  forest? 

Eve.  Ah !  a  livid  light 

Breaks  through,  as  from  a  thunder-cloud !  Yo<o 

brand. 
Massy  and  bloody,  snatch'd  from  off  the  aKar, 
And  black  with  smoke,  and  red  with 

Adam,  Speak,  my  soo^ 

Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  we  are. 
That  we  are  not  more  miserable  still. 

Adah,  Speak,  Cain!  and  say  it  was  not/AMi/ 

Eve,  It 

I  see  it  now — he  hangs  his  guilty  head* 
And  covers  his  ferocious  eyes  with  haatds 
Incarnadine. 

Adah.         Mother,  thou  dost  him 
Cain!  clear  thee  from  this  horrible 
Which  grief  wrings  from  our  parent* 
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Ev€,  Hear,  Jehoyah ! 

May  the  eternal  serpent's  curse  be  on  him ! 
For  he  was  fitter  for  his  seed  than  ours. 

May  all  his  days  be  desolate!     May 

Adah,  Hold! 

Cors^  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son — 
Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  brother, 
And  my  betrothed. 

Eve,  He  hath  left  thee  no  brother— 

Zillah  no  husband — me  no  son  / — for  thus 
I  corse  him  from  my  sight  forevermore! 
All  bonds  I  break  between  us,  as  he  broke 

That  of  his  nature,  in  yon O  death !  death ! 

Why  didst  thou  not  take  me^  who  first  incurred 
Why  dost  thou  not  so  now?  [thee? 

Adani,  Eve!  let  not  this. 

Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety! 
A  heavy  doom  was  long  forespoken  to  us; 
And  now  that  it  begins,  let  it  be  borne 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  God,  that  we 
Are  faithful  servants  to  His  holy  will. 
Eve.  {pointing  to  Cain  J.  His  wiliiiht  will 

of  yon  incarnate  spint 
Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  strew  it  with  the  dead.    May  all  the  curses 
Of  life  be  on  him !  and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o'er  the  wilderness,  like  us 
From  Eklen,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother!    May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 
By  day  and  night — snakes  spring  up  in  his 

path —  [leaves 

Earth's  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  mouth — the 
On  which  he  lays  hfs  head  to  sleep  be  strew'd 
With  scorpions!     May  his  dreams  be   of  his 

victim! 
His  waking  a  continual  dread  of  death! 
May  the  clear  rivers  turn  to  blood,  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raging  lip ! 
May  every  element  shun  or  change  to  him! 
May  he  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die  with ! 
And  death  itself  wax  something  worse  than 

death 
To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man ! 
Hence,    fratricide!   henceforth   that  word  is 

Cain, 
Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind. 
Who  shall  abhor  thee,  though  thou  wert  their 

sire! 
May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet!  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter!  earth  a  home!  the  dust 
A  grave!   the  sun  his  light!   and  heaven  her 

God!  [Exit  Eve. 

Adam,  Cain!  get  thee  forth:  we  dwell  no 

more  together. 
Depart!  and  leave  the  dead  to  me — I  am 
Henccfortb  alone — we  never  must  meet  more. 


Adah,  Oh,  part  not  with  him  thus,  my  fath« 
er :  do  not 
Add  thy  deep  curse  to  Eve's  upon  his  head! 

Adam.  I  curse  him  not;   his  spirit  be  his 
Come,  Zillah!  [curse, 

Zillah.  I  must  watch  my  husband's  corse. 

Adam.  We  will  return  again,  when  he  is  gone 
Who  hath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 
Come,  Zillah! 

Zillah.  Yet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  clay. 

And  those  lips  once  so  warm — my  heart !  my 
heart! 

[Exeunt  Adam  and  Zillah  weeping, 

Adah.  Cain !  thou  hast  heard,  we  must  go 
forth.     I  am  ready. 
So  shall  our  children  be.     I  will  bear  Enoch, 
And  you  his  sister.     Ere  the  sun  declines 
Let  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
Under  the  cloud  of  night. — Nay,  speak  to  me. 
To  me — thine  own, 

Cain.  Leave  me! 

Adah.  Why,  all  have  left  thee. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  lingerest  thou?    Dost 
thou  not  fear 
To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this? 

Adah,  I  fear 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I  [erless. 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  broth - 
I  must  not  speak  of  this — it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God. 

A  Voice  from  within  ex  claims ,  Cain!  Cain! 

Adah.  liear'st  thou  that  voice? 

The  Voice  within,  Cain!    Cain! 

Adah,         It  soimdeth  like  an  angel's  tone 
Enter  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. 

Angel.  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel? 

Cain,  Am  I  then 

My  brother's  keeper? 

Angel.  Cain!  what  hast  thou  done? 

The  voice  of  thy  slain  brother's   blood  cries 
out,  [art  thou 

Even  from  the  gjround,  unto  the  Lord ! — Now 
Cursed  from  the  earth,  which  open'd  late  her 
mouth  [hand. 

To  drink  thy  brother's  blood  from   thy  rash 
Henceforth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it 

shall  not 
Yield  thee  her  strength:  a  fugitive  shalt  thou 
Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth! 

Adah,  This  punishment  is  more  than  he  can 
bear.  [earth. 

Behold,  thou  driv'st   him   from  the   face  of 
And  from  the  face  of  God  shall  he  be  hid 
A  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth. 
'Twill  come  to  pass,  that  who^o  findeth  him 
Shall  slay  him.        jgitized  by GoOglc 
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Cain,  Would  they  could  I  but  who  are  they 
Shall  slay  me?     Where  are  these  on  the  lone 

earth 
As  yet  unpeopled? 

Angel.  Thou  hast  slain  thy  brother, 

And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son? 

Adah.  Angel  of  Light!  be  merciful,  nor  say 
That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 
A  murderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  his  father,  [er  is. 

Angel.  Then  he  would  but  be  what  his  fath- 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 
To  him  thou   now  seest  so   besmear'd    with 
blood?  [cides. — 

'  The    fratricide    might  well    engender   parri- 
But  it  shall  not  be  so — the  Lord  thy  God 
And  mine  commandeth  me  to  set  His  seal 
On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 
Who  slayeth  Cain,  a  sevenfold  vengeance  shall 
Be  taken  on  his  head.     Come  hither! 

Cain,  What 

Wouldst  thou  with  me? 

Angel.  To  mark  upon  thy  brow 

Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done. 

Cain,  No,  let  me  die! 

Angel,  It  must  not  be. 

[  The  Angel  sels  the  mark  on  Cain's  brow. 

Cain.  It  burns 

My  brow,  but  nought  to  that  which  is  within  it. 
Is  there  more?  lei  me  meet  it  as  I  may. 

Angel.  Stem  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn 
from  the  womb. 
As  the  ground  thou  must  henceforth  till;  but  he 
Thou  slewest  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended. 

Cain.  After  the  fall  too  soon  was  I  begotten; 
Ere  yet  my  mother's  mind  subsided  from 
The  serpent,and  my  sire  still  mourn'd  for  Eden. 
That  which  I  am,  I  am;  I  did  not  seek 
For  life,  nor  did  I  make  myself;  but  could  I 
With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dust — 
And  why  not  so?     Let  him  return  to-day. 
And  I  lie  ghastly!  so  shall  be  restored 
By  God  the  life  to  him  He  h)vcd;  and  taken 
From  me  a  being  I  ne'er  loved  to  bear. 

Angel.  Who  shall  heal  murdv?  what  is  done 
is  done; 
Go  forth!  fulfil  thy  days!  and  be  thy  deeds 
Unlike  the  last!  [  The  Angel  disappears, 

Adah.  He's  gone,  let  us  go  forth; 

I  hear  our  little  Enoch  cry  within 
Our  bower. 

Cain.  Ah !  little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  for! 
And  I  who  have  shed  blood  cannot  shed  tears! 
But  the  four  rivers  would  not  cleanse  my  soul.* 

*  PiMO.  Gthon,  Hiddekel.  and  Euphrates.— <»sn.  iL 
11*14.    The  "four  rivers  "which  flowed  round  Eden, 


Think'stthou  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on  me? 

Adah.  If  I  thought  that   he  would  not,  I 
would — 

Cain,  [interrupting her\.  No, 

No  more  of  threats :  we  have  had  too  many  of 
Go  to  our  children;  I  will  follow  thee,  [them: 

Adah,  I  will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the 
Let  us  depart  together.  [dead; 

Cain.  Oh !  thou  dead 

And  everlasting  witness!  whose  unsinking 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven !  what  thon 

now  art 
I  know  not;  but  xitfiou  seest  what  /  am, 
I  think  thou  wilt  forgive  him  whom  his  God 
Can  ne'er  forgive,nor  his  own  soul. — Farewell! 
I  must  not,  dare  not  touch  what  I  have  made 
thee.  [drain'd 

I,  who  sprang  from  the  same  womb  with  thee, 
The  same  breast,  clasp'd  thee  often  to  my  own. 
In  fondness  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 
Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 
To  do  that  for  thee  which  thou  shouldst  have 

done 
For  me — compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave — 
The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality,     [earth! 
But  who  hath  dug  that  grave?   Oh,  earth!  Oh, 
For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  render'd  to  me,  I 
Give  thee  back  this. — Now  for  the  wilderness! 
[Adah  stoops  down  a*id kisses  the  body  o/Kbill. 

Adah.  A  dreary  and  an  early  doom,  my 
brother. 
Has  been  thy  lot!  Of  all  who  mourn  for  theCt 
I  alone  must  not  weep.  My  office  is  [them; 
Henceforth  to  dry  up  tears,  and  not  to  shed 
But  yet,  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  mc, 
N  ot  only  for  thyself,  but  him  who  slew  thee. 
Now,  Cain!  I  will  divide  thy  burden  with  ihec, 

Cain,  Eastward  from  Exlen  will  we  take  oar 
way: 
'Tis  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  steps. 

Ada/i,  Lead!  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  aod 
may  our  God 
Be  thine!  Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children. 

Cain,  And  he  wholieth  there  was  childless.  I 
Have  dried  the  fountain  of  a  gentle  race. 
Which  might  have  graced  his  recent  roarria^ 
couch,  [miae. 

And  might  have  tempered  this  stem  blood  oif 
Uniting  with  our  children  Abel's  offispriag! 
OAbel! 

Adah,  Peace  be  with  him! 

Cain,  But  with  »r/— 


^1 1^1  ■»» 

and  consequently  die  only  waters  with  %rliicli  Galk  waa 
acquainted  upon  earth. 
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ANGELS. 

Samiasa. 

AZAZIEL. 

Raphael,  tfu  Archangel. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

MEN. 

Noah  and  his  Sons. 

Iradv 

Japhet. 


WOMEN. 

An  ah. 
Aholibam/ji. 


Chorus  of  Spirits  of  the  Earth, —  Chorus  of  Mortals. 


PART  I. 
Scene  I. — A  woody  and  mountainous  district 

near  Mount  Ararat. —  TimCy  Midnight. 
Enter  K^s.n  tfwa' Aholibamah. 

Anah.  Our  father  sleeps;  it  is  the  hour  when 
Who  love  us  are  accustom'd  to  descend  [they 
Through  the  deep  clouds  o*er  rocky  Ararat: — 
How  my  heart  beats! 

Aho.  Let  us  proceed  upon 

Our  invocation. 

Anah.  But  the  stars  are  hidden. 

I  tremble. 

Aho.        So  do  1,  but  not  with  fear 
Of  aught  save  their  delay. 

Anah.  My  sister,  though 

I  love  Azaziel  more  than oh,  too  much! 

What  was   I  going  to  say?  my  heart  grows 
impious. 

Aho.  And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures? 

Anah.  But,  Aholibamah, 

I  love  our  God  less  since  his  angel  loved  me : 
This  cannot  be  of  good;  and  though  I  know  not 
That  I  do  wrong,  I  feel  a  thousand  fears 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  right. 

Aho.  Then  wed  thee 

Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin! 
There's  Japhet  loves  thee  well,  hath  loved  thee 
Marry,  and  bring  forth  dust!  [long 

Anah.  1  should  have  loved 

Asauiel  not  less  were  he  mortal ;  yet 
I  wn  gUd  be  is  not.     I  cannot  outlive  him. 


And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 

Will  one  day  hover  o'er  the  sepulchre 

Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  him, 

As  he  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 

Less  terrible;  but  yet  I  pity  him: 

His  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least 

Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  I  the  seraph. 

And  he  the  perishable. 

Aho,  Rather  say. 

That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  Anah. 
Anah,  And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  loved 
him. 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me. 

Aho,  If  I  thought  thus  of  Samiasa's  love. 
All  seraph  as  he  is,  I'd  spurn  him  from  me. 
But. to  our  invocation! — 'Tis  the  hour. 
Anah,  Seraph! 

From  thy  sphere! 
Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory; 
In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  watchest  with  «*  the  seven,"* 
Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven. 
Yet  hear! 
Oh!  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear! 

And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee. 
Yet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell, — and  never  be 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me, — 


*  The  archangels,  said  to  be  seven  in-  number,  and  to 
occupy  the  eighth  rank  in  the  celestial  fiterarchy. 
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The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  is  in  thine  years, 
Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes; 
With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathize. 
Except  in  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 
Thou  walk*st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  see'st 

The  face  of  him  who  made  thee  great, 
As  he  hath  made  me  of  the  least 
Of  those  cast  out  from  £den*s  gate; 
Yet,  Seraph  dear! 
Oh  hear! 
For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I  would  not  die 
Until  I  know  what  I  must  die  in  knowing, 
That  thou  forgett*st  in  thine  eternity 

Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  from 
o'erflowing 
For  thee,  immortal  essence  as  thou  art ! 

Great  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  fear; 
And  such,  I  feel,  are  waging  in  my  heart 
A  war  unworthy:  to  an  Adamite     [appear, 
Forgive,  my  Seraph!  that  such  thoughts 
For  sorrow  is  our  element; 
Delight 
An  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight,  [blent. 

Though   sometimes  with    our    visions 
The  hour  is  nesw  [quite. — 

Which  tells     me    we    are  not    abandoned 
Appear!   Appear! 
Seraph! 
My  own  Azaziel !  be  but  here. 
And  leave  the  stars  to  their  own  light. 
Aho.  Samiasa! 

Wheresoe'er 
Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  air —  [dare 
Or  warring  with  the  spirits  who  may 
Dispute  with  him 
Who  made  all  empires,  empire;  or  recalling 
Some  wandering  star,  which  shoots  through  the 
abyss. 
Whose  tenants  dying,  while  their  world  is 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this;  [falling. 
Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim, 
Thou  deignest  to  partake  their  hymn — 
Samiasa! 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 

Many  may  worship  thee,  that  will  I  not : 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move 
Descend  and  share  my  lot!  [thee, 

Though  I  be  form*d  of  clay. 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 

On  Eden's  streams. 
Thine  immortality  cannot  repay 
With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.     There  is  a  ray 


In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shines 

I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  thine.  ; 
It  may  be  hidden  long :  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeaih'd  us — but  my  heani 
Defies  it:  though  this  life  must  pass  away. 

Is  that  a  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part? 
Thou  art  immortal — so  am  I :  I  feel — 

I  feel  my  immortality  o'erswecp  j 

All  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears,  and  peal,: 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep. 
Into  my  ears  this  truth — "  Thou  liv'st  forcrer: ' 
But  if  it  be  in  joy 

I  know  not,  nor  would  know; 
That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver. 

Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and 
woe. 

But  thee  and  me  he  never  can  destroy; 

Change  us  he  may,  but  not  o'erwhelm;  we 

Of  as  eternal  essence,  and  must  war      [art 

With  him  if  he  will  war  with  us:   with  tka. 
I   can  share   all   things,  even    immortal 
sorrow ; 

For  thou  hast  ventured  to  share  life  with  m^^ 

And  shall  /  shrink  from  thine  eternity  ? 
No!   though   the  serpent's   sting   should 
pierce  me  thorough. 

And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent. 

Around  me  still  I  and  I  will  smile. 
And  curse  thee  not ;  but  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold 

As but  descend,  and  prove 

A  mortal's  love 
For  an  immortal.     If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain* 

Anah^  Sister!  sister!  I  view  them  winging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night. 

Aho,  The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  fiing 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light,     [ingj 

Anah.  But  if  our  father  see  the  sight !        I 

Aho,  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon  ' 
Rising  unto  some  sorcerer's  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

Anah,  They  come !  he  comes ! — Azaziel 

Aho,  HasK 

To  meet  them !    Oh !  for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit,  while  they  hover  there. 
To  Samiasa's  breast! 

Anah,  Lo!  they  have  kindled  all  the  wesi. 
Like  a  returning  sunset; — lo! 

On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 
A  mild  and  many-color'd  bolr, 
The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path. 
Now  shines!  and  now,  behold!  it  hath 
Retum'd  to  night,  as  rippling  foam. 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfathomable  home. 
When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  calm  deep. 
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Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hath  dash'd 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean^s  fountains 
sleep. 
Aho,  They  have  touched  earth !    Samiasa 
Anah,  My  Azaziel ! 

\ExeuHt. 
SCENE  II. 
Enter  I&ad  and  Japhet. 

Ir€ui.  Despond  not;    wherefore  wilt  thou 
wander  thus 
To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night, 
And  lift  thy  tearful  eye  unto  the  stars? 
They  cannot  aid  thee. 

Japh,  But  they  soothe  me — now 

Perhaps  she  looks  upon  them  as  I  look. 
Methinks  a  being  that  is  beautiful 
Becomelh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty, 
The  eternal  beauty  of  undying  things. 
Oh,  Anah! 

Irad.        But  she  loves  thee  not. 

Japh.  Alas! 

Irad.  And  proud   Aholibamah  spurns  me 

Japk.  I  feel  for  thee  too.  [also. 

Irad,  Let  her  keep  her  pride, 

Mine  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  her  scorn; 
It  may  be,  time  too  will  avenge  it. 

yapk.  Canst  thou 

Find  joy  in  such  a  thought? 

Irad.  Nor  joy  nor  sorrow. 

I  loved  her  well ;  I  would  have  loved  her  better. 
Had  love  been  met  with  love :  as  'tis,  I  leave  her 
To  brighter  destinies,  if  so  she  deems  them 

Japh.  What  destinies? 

Irad.  I  have  some  cause  to  think 

She  loves  another. 

Japh.  Anah! 

Irad.  No;  her  sister. 

Japh.  What  other? 

Irad,  That  I  know  not;  but  her  air, 

1/  not  her  words,  tells  me  she  loves  another. 

Japh.  Ay,  but  not  Anah :  she  but  loves  her 
God. 

Irad.  Whate'er  she  loveth,  so  she  loves  thee 
What  can  it  profit  thee?  [not, 

Japh,  True,  nothing;  but 

1  love. 

Irad.  And  so  did  I. 

Japh.  And  now  thou  lov'st  not, 

Or  think'st  thou  lov'st  not,  art  thou  happier? 

Irad.  Yes. 

Japh.  I  pity  thee. 

Irad,  Me!  why? 

Jafh.  For  being  happy, 

JDepnved  of  that  which  makes  my  misery. 

Irmd.  I  take  thy  taunt  as  part  of  thy  dis- 
temper, 


And  would  not  feel  as   thou   dost   for  more 
shekels  [weighM 

Than  all  our  father's  herds  would   bring,  if 
Against  the  metal  of  the  sons  of  Cain — 
The  yellow  dust  they  try  to  barter  with  us. 
As  if  such  useless  and  discolored  trash. 
The  refuse  of  the  earth,  could  be  received 
For  milk,  and  wool,  and  flesh,and  fruits,and  ail 
Our  flocks  and  wilderness  afford. — Go,  Japhet, 
Sigh  to  the  stars,  as  wolves  howl  to  the  moon— 
I  must  back  to  my  rest. 

Japh,  And  so  would  I 

If  I  could  rest. 

Irad.  Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents  then? 

Japh.  No,  Irad;  I  will  to  the  cavern,  whose 
Mouth  they  say  opens  from  the  internal  world 
To  let  the  inner  spirits  of  the  earth 
Forth  when  they  walk  its  surface. 

Irad.  Wherefore  so? 

What  wouldst  thou  there? 

Japh.  Soothe  further  my  sad  spirit 

With  gloom  as  sad :  it  is  a  hopeless  spot. 
And  I  am  hopeless. 

Irad.  But  *tis  dangerous; 

Strange  sounds  and  sights  have  peopled  it  with 
I  must  go  with  thee.  [terrors. 

Japh.  Irad,  no;  believe  me 

I  feel  no  evil  thought,  and  fear  no  evil. 

Irad.  But  evil  things  will  be  thy  foe  the  more 
As  not  being  of  them :  turn  thy  steps  aside. 
Or  let  mine  be  with  thine. 

Japh,  No,  neither,  Irad; 

I  must  proceed  alone. 

Irad.  Then  peace  be  with  thee! 

[Exii  Irad. 

Japh.  {solus'].  Peace!  I  have  sought  it  where 
it  should  be  found. 
In  love — with  love,too,which  perhaps  deserved 
And,  in  its  stead,  a  heaviness  of  heart,      [it; 
A  weakness  of  the  spirit, — listless  days, 
And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleep — 
Have  come  upon  me.  Peace!  what  peace?  the 
Of  desolation,  and  the  stillness  of  [calm 

The  untrodden  forest,  only  broken  by 
The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning 
Such  is  the  sullen  or  the  fitful  state    [boughs; 
Of  my  mind  overworn.     The  earth's  grown 

wicked, 

And  many  signs  and  portents  have  proclaimed 
A  change  at  hand,  and  an  overwhelming  doom 
To  perishable  beings.  Oh,  my  Anah !  [wide 
When  the  dread  hour  denounced  shall  open 
The  fountains  of  the  deep,  how  mightest  thou 
Have  lam  within  this  bosom,  folded  from 
The  elements;  this  bosom,  which  in  vain 
Hath  beat  for  thee,  and  theiMviU  beat  more 
vainly,  Jigitized  by  KjOOQVZ 
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While  thine Oh,  God!  at  least  remit  to  her 

Thy  wrath !  for  she  is  pure  amidst  the  tailing 
As  a  star  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench, 
Although  they  obscure  it  for  an  hour.  My  Anah !  | 
liow   would    I   have  adored  thee,  but   thou 

wouldst  not; 
And  still  would  I  redeem  thee— see  thee  live 
When  ocean  is  earth's  grave,  and,  unopposed 
By  rock  or  shallow,  the  leviathan. 
Lord  of  the  shoreless  sea  and  watery  world. 
Shall  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  realm. 
\^Exit  Japhet. 
Enter  Noah  and  Suem. 

Noak.  Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet? 

Sheftt.  He  went  forth. 

According  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 
He  said ;  but,  as  I  fear,  to  bend  his  steps 
Towards  Anah's  tents,  round  which  he  hovers 

nightly, 
Like  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest ; 
Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat. 

Noah.  What  doth  he  there?  It  is  an  evil  spot 
Upon  an  earth  all  evil;  for  things  worse 
Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there:  he 
Still  loves  this  daughter  of  a  fated  race, 
Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him. 
And  that  she  doth  not.   Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 
Of  men!  that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 
The  destiny  and  evil  of  these  days. 
And  that  the  hourapproacheth,  should  indulge 
In  such  forbidden  yearnings !     Lead  the  way  j 
He  must  be  sought  fori 

Shem.  Go  not  forward,  father: 

I  will  seek  Japhet. 

Noah,  Do  not  fear  for  me : 

All  evil  things  are  powerless  on  the  man 
Selected  by  Jehovah. — Let  us  on. 

Shem.  To  the  tents  of  the  father  of  the  sisters? 

Noah,  No;  to  the  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 
[Exeunt  No  AH  and  Shem. 
SCENE  III. 
Tlie  mountains, — A  cavern ,  and  the  rocks  oj 
Caucasus, 

jfaph.  [soius"].  Ye  wilds,  that  look  eternal; 
and  thou  cave. 
Which  seem'st  unfathomable;  and  ye  moun- 
So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty;  [tains. 
Here,  in  your  rugged  majesty  of  rocks  [stone 
And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with 
In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  man  would  tremble,  could  he  reach  them— 
Ye  look  eternal!  Yet,  in  a  few  days,  [yes. 
Perhaps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  changed,  rent, 

hurl'd 
Before  the  mass  of  waters;  and  yon  cave, 


Which  seems  to  lead  into  a  lower  world. 
Shall  have  its  depths  searched  by  the  sweeping 
And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion's  den:  [wave 
And  man — Oh,  men!  my  fellow -beings!  Win 
Shall  weep  above  your  universal  grave. 
Save  I?  Who  shall  be  left  to  weep?  My  kins 
Alas!  what  am  I  better  than  ye  are,       [men 
That  I  must  live  beyond  ye?    Where  shall  1* 
The  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of  Aiul 
While  1  had  hope?  or  the  more  savage  haonti 
Scarce  less  beloved,  where  I  despair'd  for -her 
And  can  it  be ! — Shall  yon  exulting  peak. 
Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a  distant  star. 
Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep? 
No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  forJj 
And  scatter  back  the  mists  in  floating  folds 
From  its  tremendous  brow?  no  more  to  biTi 
Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even 
Leaving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues? 
No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world. 
For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot     \mors' 
Nearest  the  stars?  And  can  those  words  "» 
Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  os 
And  the  predestined  creeping  things  rescnres: 
By  my  sire  to  Jehovah's  bidding?   May 
He  preserve  them^  and  I  not  have  the  pow» 
To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth's   daugbtol 

from  [miie, 

A  doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  lia 
Shall  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong'iij 
To   hiss  and  sting  through   some    emergiai 

world,  [oon 

Reeking  and  dank  from  out  the  slime,  wImW 
Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this  until  i 
The  salt  morass  subside  into  a  sphere  | 

Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument. 
The  sole  and  undistinguish'd  sepulchre. 
Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  life?     How  m« 
Breath  will  be  still'd  at  once!     AU-beautel 

world! 
So  young,  so  mark'd  out  for  destruction,  I 
With  a  cleft  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  daj| 
And  night  by  night,   thy  numbered  days  d 

nights. 
I  cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 
Whose  love  had  made  me  love  thee  more;  ll 
A  portion  of  thy  dust,  I  cannot  think 
Upon  thy  coming  doom  without  a  (eeling 
Such  as — Oh  God!  and  canst  thou — 

[HepaM\ 
[A  rushing  sound  from  the  cavern  is  ^v* 

and   shouts  of  laughter — afterwards 

Spirit  passes, 
Japh,  In  the  oil 

Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou? 

SpirU  \laughs\.  Ha!  ht!  \ 

Japh.  By  all  that  earth  holds  bohest,^ 
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Spirit  \laugh5\.  Ha!  ha! 

Japh,  By  the  approaching  deluge !  by  the 

earth 

Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean!  by 

The  deep  which  will  lay  open  all  her  fountains ! 

The  heaven  which  will  convert  her  clouds  to 

seas. 
And  th6  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crushes! 
Thou  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct. 
Yet  awful  Thing  of  Shadows,  speak  to  me! 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh? 
Spirit.  Why  weep'st  thou? 

Japh.  For  earth  and  all  her  children. 
Spirit.  Ha!  ha!  ha 

[Spirit  vanishes 
Japh,  How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a 
The  coming  desolation  of  an  orb,  [world, 
On  which  the  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life! 
How  the  earth  sleeps!  and  all  that  in  it  is 
Sleep  too  upon  the  very  eve  of  death !  [here. 
Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it?  What  are 
Which  look  like  death  in  life,  and  speak  like 
things  [clouds! 

Born  ere  this  dying  world?    They  come  like 
[  Various  Spirits  pass  from  the  cavern. 
Spirit.  Rejoice! 

The  abhorred  race 
Which  could  not  keep  in  Eden  their  high  place, 
But  listen'd  to  the  voice 
Of  knowledge  without  power, 
Are  nigh  the  hour 
Of  death! 
Not  slow,  not  single,  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow. 
Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time's  sap 
ping  motion. 
Shall  they  drop  off.  Behold  their  last  to-morrow  I 
Earth  shall  be  ocean! 
And  no  breath, 
Save  of  the  winds,  be  on  the  unbounded  wave ! 
Angels  shall  tire  their  wings,but  find  no  spot 
Not  even  a  rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave 

Shall  lift  its  point  to  save. 
Or  show  the  place  where  strong  Despair  hath 
A fter  long  looki ng  o*er  the  ocean  wide     [died. 
For  the  expected  ebb  which  cometh  not: 
All  shall  be  void, 
Destroy'd ! 
Another  element  shall  be  the  lord 

Of  life,  and  the  abhorr'd 
Children  of  dust  be  quenched;  and  of  eiich  hue 
[Ji  earth  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue; 
And  of  the  variegated  niountain 
Shall  nought  remain 
Unchanged,  or  of  the  level  plain; 
Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tops  in  vain; 
AH  luerged  within  the  universal  fountain. 
Many  earth,  and  fire,  shall  die. 


And  sea  and  sky 
Look  vast  and  lifeless  in  the  eternal  eye. 
Upon  the  foam 
Who  shall  erect  a  home? 
yaph,  [coming  forward.^  My  sire! 
Earth's  seed  shall  not  expire; 
Only  the  evil  shall  be  put  away 
From  day.  ^ 
Avaunt!  ye  exulting  demons  of  the  waste! 
Who  howl  your  hideous  joy 
When  God  destroys  whom  you  dare  not  de- 
Hence!  haste!  [stroy; 

Back  to  •your  inner  caves! 
Until  the  Waves 
Shall  search  you  in  your  secret  place. 
And  drive  your  sullen  race 
Forth,  to  be  roll'd  upon  the  tossing  winds. 
In  restless  wretchedness  along  all  space! 
Spirit.  Son  of  the  saved ! 

When  thou  and  thine  have  braved 
The  wide  and  warring  element; 
When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent, 
Shall  thou  and  thine  be  good  or  happy? — No! 
The  new  world  and   new  race    shall  be  of 
woe — 
Less  goodly  in  their  aspect,  in  their  years 
Less  than  the  glorious  giants,  who 
Yet  walk  the  world  in  pride. 
The  Sons  of  Heaven  by  many  a  mortal  bride. 
Thine  shall  be  nothing  of  the  past,  save  tears. 
And  art  thou  not  ashamed 

Thus  to  survive. 
And  eat,  and  drink,  and  wive? 
With  a  base  heart  so  far  subdued  and  tamed, 
As  even  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named. 
Without  such  grief  and  courage,   as  should 
rather 
Bid  thee  await  the  world-dissolving  wave. 
Than  seek  a  shelter  with  thy  favor'd  lather. 
And  build  thy  city  o'er  the  drown'd  earth's 
grave? 

Who  would  outlive  their  kind, 
Except  the  base  and  blind? 
Mine 
Hateth  thine 
As  of  a  different  order  in  the  sphere, 
But  not  our  own. 
There  is  not  one  who  hath  not  left  a  throne 
.  Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  in  darkness  here, 
Rather  than  see  his  mates  endure  alone. 

Go,  wretch !  and  give 
A  life  Hke  thine  to  other  wretches — live! 
And  when  the  annihilating  waters  roar 

Above  what  they  have  done. 
Envy  the  giant  patriarchs  then  no  more. 
And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  surviving  one! 

Thyself  for  being  his  sonl 
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Chorus  of  Spirits  issuing  from  the  cavern. 
Rejoice ! 
No  more  the  human  voice 
Shall  vex  our  joys  in  middle  air 
With  prayer: 
No  more 
Shall  they  adore; 
And  we,  who  ne'er  for  ages  have  adored 
The  prayer-exacting  Lord, 
To  whom  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice 
Is  vice; 
We,  we  shall  view  the  deep's  salt  sources  pour. 
Until  one  element  shall  do  the  work 
Of  all  in  chaos;  until  they, 
The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  clay. 
Shall  perish, and  their  bleached  bones  shall  lurk 
In  caves,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  mountains,  where 
The  deep  shall  follow  to  their  latest  lair; 
Where  even  the  brutes,  in  their  despair. 
Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other. 
And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  to  die 
Beside  the  lamb,as  though  he  were  his  brother; 
Till  all  things  shall  be  as  they  were. 
Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky; 

While  a  brief  truce 
Is  made  with  Death,  who  shall  forbear 
The  little  remnant  of  the  past  creation. 
To  generate  new  nations  for  his  use; 
This  remnant,  floating  o'er  the  undulation 
Of  the  subsiding  deluge,  from  its  slime, 
When  the  hot  sun  hath  baked  the  reeking  soil 
Into  a  world,  shall  give  again  to  Time 
New  beings — years,disea5es,sorrow,crime — 
Will  all  companiciiship  of  hate  and  toil, 

Until 

Japh,  {interrupting  him.]  The  eternal  will 
Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of  good  and  evil;  and  redeem 
Unto  himself  all  times,  all  things; 
And,  gather'd  under  his  almighty  wings, 
Abolish  hell! 
And  to  the  expiated  Earth 
Restore  the  beauty  of  her  birth. 

Her  Eden  in  an  endless  paradise,  [fell, 

Where  man  no  more  can  fall  as  once  he 

And  even  the  very  demons  shall  do  well ! 

Spirits,  And   when  shall   take   effect  this 

wondrous  spell? 

yaph.  When  the  Redeemer  cometh;  first  in 

And  then  in  glory.  [pain, 

Spirit.  Meantime  still  struggle  in  the  mor- 

Till  earth  wax  hoary:     [tal  chain, 

War  with  yourselves,  and  hell,  and  neaven,  in 

Until  the  clouds  look  gory   [vain. 

With  the  blood  reeking  from  each  batUe  plain; 

New  times,  new  climes,  new  arts,  new  men; 

but  still, 
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The  same  old  tears,  old  crimes,  and  oldest  ill, 
Shall  be  amongst  your  race  in  different  forms; 
But  the  same  moral  storms 
Shall  oversweep  the  future,  as  the  waves 
In  a  few  hours  the  glorious  giants'  graves.* 

Chorus  of  Spirits, 
Brethren,  rejoice! 
Mortal,  farewell! 
Hark!  hark!  already  we  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  growing  ocean's  gloomy  swell; 
The  winds,  too,  plume  their  piercing  wings; 
The  clouds  have  nearly  fill'd  their  springs; 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken, 
And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows ;t  while 
mankind  [ken- 

View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  to- 
Still,  as  they  were  Kom  the  beginning,  bliDcL 
We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  heax. 
The  mustering  thunders  of  the  threatening 
sphere; 
Yet  a  few  hours  their  coming  is  delay'd; 
Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high, 

Yet  undisplay'd. 
Save  to  the  Spirit's  all-pervading  eye. 
Howl!  howl!  oh  Earth! 
Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth; 
Tremble,  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  belov 
The  ocean's  overflow!  Tsbells* 

The  wave   shall   break  upon  your  clins;  aiMl 
The  little  shells,  of  ocean's  least  things,  be 
Deposed  where    now  the    eagle's    ofEspring 
dwells —  [seal 

How  shall  be  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless 
And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell, 
Unanswer'd,  save  by  the  encroaching  swell ;•> 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad 
wings, 
The  wings  which  could  not  save^^ 
Where  could  he  rest  them,  while  the  whok 
space  brings 
Nought  to  his  eye  beyond  the  deep,  his  grave? 
Brethren,  rejoice! 
And  loudly  lift  each  superhuman  voice — 

All  die. 
Save  the  slight  remnant  of  Seth's  seed—* 

The  seed  of  Seth, 
Exempt  for  future  Sorrow's  sake  from 
But  of  the  sons  of  Cain 
None  shall  remain; 
And  all  his  goodly  daughters 
Must  lie  beneaSi  the  desoUting  watcfs; 


***ABd  there  were  giaails  Id  the  earth  fai 
and  after,  mji^ity  men,  which  were  of  eld,  mmt 
nown.**— GriMrM. 

*'  tThe  Hune  day  were  all  the  foaDtafaief  d 
!p  broken  op,  aiid  the  windows  of  hmm 
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Or,  floating  apward,  with  their  long  hair  laid 
Along  the  wave,  the  cruel  heaven  upbraid. 
Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  even  in  death  so  £ur. 
It  b  decreed, 
All  die! 
And  to  the  universal  human  cry 
The  universal  silence  shall  sacceedl 
Fly,  brethren,  flyl 
But  still  rejoicel 
We  feU! 
They  fall! 
So  perish  all  [hell! 

Thesepctty  foes  of  Heaven  who  shrink  from 
r  The  Spirits  disappear ^  soaring  upwards, 
Japh,  \sqIus\,  God  hath  proclaimed  the  des- 
tiny of  earth; 
My  father's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it; 
The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves: 
The  scroll  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long* 
In  silent  books,  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  ear: 
And  yet  men  listened  not,  nor  listen;  but  [nigh, 
Walk  darkling  to  their  doom ;  which,  though  so 
Shakes  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief, 
Than  their  last  cries  shall  shake  the  Almighty 

purpose, 
Or  deaf  obedient  ocean,  which  fulfils  it. 
No  sign  yet  hangs  its  banner  in  the  air; 
The  clouds  are  few,  and  of  their  wonted  texture; 
The  sun  will  rise  upon  the  earth's  last  day 
As  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when     [forth 
God  said  unto  him,  <*  Shine!"  and  he  broke 
Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 
Unform'd  forefather  of  mankind — but  roused 
Before  the  human  orison  the  earlier 
Made  and  far  sweeter  voices  of  the  birds. 
Which  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 
Have  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute 
Heaven  first  each  day  before  the  Adamites: 
Their  matins  now  draw  nigh — the  east  is  kind- 
ling—  [near. 
And  they  will  sing!  and  day  will  break!  Both 
So  near  the  awful  close !  For  these  must  drop 
Their  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep;  and  day. 
After  the  bright  course  of  a  few  brief  morrows — 
Ay,  day  will  rise;  but  upon  what? — a  chaos, 
Which   was  ere  day;  and    which,    renew'd, 

makes  time 
Nothing!  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours? 
No  more  to  dust  than  is  eternity 
Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 
Without  him,  even  eternity  would  be 
A  void:  without  man,  time,  as  made  for  man, 
Dies  with  man,  and  is  swallowed  in  that  deep 


Which  has  no  fountain;  as  his  race  will  be 
Devoured  by  that  which  drowns  his  infant 

world. — 
What  have  we  here?  Shapes  of  both  earth  and 
No^fl//  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful .  [air  ? 
I  cannot  trace  their  features;  but  their  forms» 
How  lovelily  they  move  along  the  side 
Of  the  grey  mountain,  scattering  its  mist! 
And  after  the  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 
Infernal  immortality  pour'd  forth 
Their  impious  hymn  of  triumph,  they  shall  be 
Welcome  as  Eden.     It  may  be  they  come 
To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  young  world. 
For  which  I  have  so  often  pray*d — ^They  come! 
Anah!  oh,  God!  and  with  her^-— 

Enter  S  AMI  as  A,  Azaziel,  Anah  and 
Aholibamah. 


♦The  book  of  Enoch,  preserved  by  the  Ethiopians, 
is  said  by  them  to  be  auterior  to  the  food. 


Anah,  Japhet! 

Sam.  Lo ! 

A  son  of  Adam ! 

Aza,  What  doth  the  earth-born  here. 

While  all  his  race  are  slumbering? 

Japh.  Angel!  what 

Dost  thou  on  earth  when  thou  shouldst  be  on 

high?  [that  a  part 

Aza,  Know'st  thou  not,  or  forgett'st  thou. 
Of  our  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth? 

Japh.  But  all  good   angels  have  forsaken 
earth. 
Which  is  condemned;  nay,  even  the  evil  fly 
The  approaching  chaos.     Anah!  Anah!  my 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be,  beloved! 
Why  walk'st  thou  with   this  spirit,  in  those 

hours 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below? 

Anah,  Japhet,  I  cannot  answer  thee;  yet. 
Forgive  me [yet 

Japh,  May  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  more 
Will  pardon,do  so !  for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

Aho,  Back  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of 
We  know  thee  not.  [Noah ! 

Japh.  The  hour  may  come  when  thou 

May'st  know  me  better;  and  thy  sister  know 
Me  still  the  same  which  I  have  ever  been. 

Sam,  Son  of  the   patriarch,  who  hath  ever 
been 
Upright  before  his  God,  whatever  thy  gifts. 
And  thy  words   seem  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with 

wrath, 

How  have  Azaziel,  or  myself,  brought  on  ihee 
Wrong?  [but  thou 

Japh,  Wrong!  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs; 
Say'st  well;  though   she  be  dust,  I  did  not, 

could  not, 

Deserve  her.     Farewell,  Anah!  I  have  said 
That  word  so  often!  but  now  say  it,  ne'er 
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To  be  repeated.     Angel!  or  whale'er 
Thou  art,  or  must  be  soon,  hastlhou  the  power 
To  save  this  beautiful — these  beautiful    ' 
Children  of  Cain? 

Aza.  From  what? 

yaph.  And  is  it  so. 

That  ye  too  know  not?  Angels!  angels!  ye 
Have  shared  man's  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  now 

must 
Partake  his  punishment;  or,  at  the  least, 
My  sorrow. 

Sam,         Sorrow !  I  ne*er  thought  till  now 
To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  mc. 

yaph.  And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expound- 
Then  ye  are  lost,  as  they  are  lost,    [ed  them  ? 

Aho.  So  be  it! 

If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not 

shrink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I  would  to  dare 
An  immortality  of  agonies 
With  Samiasa! 

Anah.  Sister!  sister!  speak  not 

Thus. 

Aza,  Fearest  thou,  my  Anah? 

Anah.  Yes,  for  thee: 

I  would  resign  the  greater  remnant  of 
This  lillle  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 

yaph.  It  is  ioxhim^  then!  for  the  seraph  thou 
Hast  left  me!  That  is  nothing,  if  thou  has  not 
Left  thy  God  too!  for  unions  like  to  these. 
Between  a  mortal  and  an  immortal,  cannot 
Be  happy  or  be  hallowM.     We  are  sent 
Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die;  and  they 
Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 
The  Highest:  but  if  he  can  save  thee,  soon 
llie  hour  will  come  in  which  celestial  aid 
Alone  can  do  so. 

Anah.  Ah!  he  speaks  of  death. 

Sam.  Of  death  to  us!  and  those  who  are  with 
But  that  the  man  seems  full  of  sorrow,  1  [us! 
Could  smile. 

yaph.     I  grieve  not  for  myself,  nor  fear; 
I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found 
Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.  Would 
His  power  was  greater  of  redemption!  or 
That  by  exchanging  my  own  life  for  hers. 
Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  happy,  she, 
The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain's  race,could  share 
The  ark  which  shall  receive  a  remnant  of 
The  seedofSelh! 

Aho.  And  dost  thou  think  that  we. 

With  Cain's,  the  eldest  bom  of  Adam's  blood 

Warm  in  our  veins, — strong  Cain!  who  was 

begotten  [dren? 

In  Paradise, — would  mingle  with  Seth's  chil- 


Seth,  the  last  offspring  of  old  Adam's  dotage? 
No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  in  peril! 
Our  race  hath  always  dwelt  apart  from  thine 
From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 

yaph.  I  did  not  s{>eak  to  thee,  Aholibamah! 

Too    much     of    the    forefather  whom    thou 

vauntest  [spirings 

Has  come  down  in  that  haughty  blood  wiiich 

From   him   who  shed   the   first,  and   that  a 

brother's ! 
But  thou,  my  Anah!  let  me  call  thee  mincy 
Albeit  thou  art  not,  'tis  a  word  I  cannot 
Part  with,  although  I  must  from  thee.     My 
Anah!                                                  [Abel 
Thou  who  dost  rather  make  me  dream  that 
Had  left  a  daughter,  whose  pure  pious  race 
Survived  in  thee,  so  much  unlike  thou  art 
The  rest  of  the  stem  Cainites,  save  in  beauty, 
For  all  of  them  are  fairest  in  their  favor 

Aho.  \interrupting him\.  And wouldst thou 
have  her  like  our  father's  foe 
In  mind,  in  soul?  If/  partook  thy  thought. 
And  dream'd  that  aught  of  Abel  was  in  ktr! — 
Get  thee  hence,  son  of  Noah;  thou  makest 
strife. 

yaph.  Offispring  of  Cain,  thy  father  did  so! 

Aho.  Bnt 

He  slew  not  Seth:  and  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  God  and  him? 

yaph.  Thou  speakest  well:  his  God  hath 
judged  him,  and 
I  had  not  named  his  deed,  but  that  thyself 
Didst  seem  to  glory  in  him,  nor  to  shrink 
From  what  he  had  done. 

Aho.  He  was  our  fathers'  father; 
The  eldest  born  of  man,  the  strongest,  bravest. 
And  most  enduring: — Shall  I  blush  for  him 
From  whom  we  had  our  being?  Look  upon 
Our  race;  behold  their  stature  and  their  beauty. 
Their  courage,strength,and  length  of  days 

yaph.  They  are  number'd. 

Aho.  Be  it  so!  but  while  yet  their  hours  en- 
I  glory  in  my  brethren  and  our  fathers,    [dure, 

yaph.  My  sire  and  race  but  glory  in  their 
Anah!  and  thou? [God, 

Anah,  Whate'er  our  God  decrees, 

The  God  of  Seth  as  Cain,  I  must  obey. 
And  will  endeavor  patiently  to  obey. 
But  could  I  dare  to  pray  in  his  dread  hour 
Of  universal  vengeance  (if  such  should  be). 
It  would  not  be  to  live,  alone  exempt 
Of  all  my  house.     My  sister!  oh,  my  sister! 
What  were  the  world,  or  other  worlds,  or  all 
The  brightest  future,  without  the  sweet  pftsi-* 
Thy  love — my  father's — all  the  life,  and  ftU 
The  things  which  sprang  up  with  me,  Uk«  tke 
Making  my  dim  existence  radiant  witJi  [iteai 
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Soft  lights  which  were  not  mine?  Aholibamah ! 
Ob !  if  there  should  be  mercy — seek  it,  find  It: 
I  abhor  death,  because  that  thou  must  die. 

Aho,  What,   hath    this  dreamer,   with    his 
father's  ark, 
The  bugbear  he  hath  built  to  scare  the  world. 
Shaken  my  sister?     Are  wf  not  the  loved 
Of  seraphs?  and  if  we  were  not,  must  we 
Cling  to  a  son  of  Noah  for  our  lives? 

Rather  than  thus But  the  enthusiast  dreams 

The  worst  of  dreams,  the  fantasies  engendered 
By  hopeless  love  and  heated  vigils.     Who 
Shall  shake  these  solid  mountains,  this  firm 

earth, 
And  bid  those  clouds  and  waters  take  a  shape 
Distinct  from  that  which  we  and  all  our  sires 
Have  seen  them  wear  on  their  eternal  way? 
Who  shall  do  this? 

yaph.  He  whose  one  word  produced  them. 

Aho.  Who  ^^•ar*/ that  word? 

yaph.  The  universe,  which  leapM 

To  life  before  it.  Ah!  smilest  thou  still  in  scorn? 
Turn  to  thy  seraphs:  if  they  attest  it  not. 
They  are  none. 

Sam.  Aholibamah,  own  thy  God! 

Aho,  I  have  ever  haiPd  our  Maker,  Samiasa, 
As  thine,  and  mine:  a  God  of  love,  not  sorrow. 

yaph.  Alas!  what  else  is  love  but  sorrow? 
Even 
1  £e  who  made  earth  in  love  had  soon  co  grieve 
Above  its  first  and  best  inhabitants. 

Aho.  *Tis  said  so, 

yaph.  It  is  even  so. 

Enter  Noah  and  Shem. 

Noah.  Japhet !  what 

Dost  thou    here  with    these    children  of  the 

wicked?  [doom? 

Dread'st   thou   not  to  partake  their   coming 

yaph.  Father,  it  cannot  be  a  sin  to  seek 
To  save  an  earth-bom  being;  and  behold. 
These  are  not  of  the  sinful,  since  they  have 
The  fellowship  of  angels. 

iVoah.  These  are  they,  then, 

Who   leave  the  throne  of  God,  to  take  them 

wives 
From  out  the  race  of  Cain ;  the  sons  of  heaven, 
Who  seek  earth's  daughters  for  their  beauty? 

Aza.  Patriarch! 

Thou  hast  said  it. 

Noah.  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  such  communion! 
Has  not  God  made  a  barrier  between  earth 
And  heaven,  and  limited  each,  kind  to  kind? 

Saw.  Was  not  man  made  in  high  Jehovah's 
image?  [what 

Did  God  not  love  what  he  had  made?    And 
Do  we  but  imitate  and  emulate 


His  love  unto  created  love? 

Noah.  I  am 

But  man,  and  was  not  made  to  judge  mankind, 
Far  less  the  sons  of  God;  but  as  our  God 
Has  deign'd  to  commune  with  mc,  and  reveal 
His  judgments,  I  reply,  that  the  descent 
Of  seraphs  from  their  everlasting  seat 
Unto  a  perishable  and  perishing, 
Even  on  the  very  eve  o{ perishing^  world 
Cannot  be  good. 

Aza,  What!  though  it  were  to  save? 

Noah.  Not  ye  in  all  your  glory  can  redeem 
What  He  who  made  you  glorious  hath  con- 

demn'd. 
Were  your  immortal  mission  safety,  'twould 
Be  general,  not  for  two,  though  beautiful; 
And  beautiful  they  are,  but  not  the  less 
Condemn'd. 

yaph.  Oh,  father!  say  it  not. 

Noah.'  Son!  sonf 

If  that  thou  wouldst  avoid  their  doom,  foi^et 
That  they  exist:  they  soon  shall  cease  to  be^ 
While  thou  shalt  be  the  sire  of  a  new  world, 
And  better. 

yaph.         Let  me  die  with  this,  and  ihetnl 

Noah.  Thou  shouldst  for  such  a  thought,  but. 
Who  can,  redeems  thee.  [shalt  not;  hs 

Sam.  And  why  him  and  thee. 

More  than  what  he,  thy  son,  prefers  to  both: 

Noah.    Ask  Him  who  made  thee  greatci 
than  myself 
And  mine,  but  not  less  subject  to  his  own 
Almightiness.     And  lo!  his  mildest  and 
Least  to  be  tempted  messenger  appea.rsl 

Enter  Raphael,  the  Archangel, 

Raph.  Spirits! 

Whose  seat  is  near  the  throne. 
What  do  ye  here? 
Is  thus  a  seraph's  duty  to  be  shown. 
Now  that  the  hour  is  near 
When  earth  must  be  alone? 
Return! 
Adore  and  bum, 
In  glorious  homage  with  the  elected  ««scven#' 
Your  place  is  heaven. 
Sam,  Raphael ! 

The  first  and  fairest  of  the  sons  of  God, 
How  long  hath  this  been  law. 
That  earth  by  angels  must  be  left  untrod? 

Earth!  which  oft  saw 
Jehovah's  footsteps  not  disdain  her  sod  I 
The  world  he  loved,  and  made 
For  love;  and  oft  have  we  obey'd 
His  frequent  mission  with  delighted  pinions: 
Adoring  him  in  his  least  works  display'd; 
Watching  this  youngest  star  of  his  dominions; 
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And,  as  the  latest  birth  of  his  great  word, 
Eager  to  keep  it  worthy  of  our  Lord. 

Why  is  thy  brow  severe?      [near? 
And  wherefore  speak'st  thou  of  destruction 

Raph.  Had  Samiasa  and  Aza/iel  been 
In  their  true  place,  with  the  angelic  choir. 
Written  in  fire 
They  would  have  seen 
Jehovah's  late  decree, 
And  not  inquired  their  Maker's  breath  of  me : 
But  ignorance  must  ever  be 
A  part  of  sin ; 
And  even  the  spirits*  knowledge  shall  grow  less 

As  they  wax  proud  within; 
For  Blindness  is  the  first-born  of  Excess. 

When  all  good  angels  left  the  world,ye  stay'd. 
Stung  with  strange  passions,  and  debased 

By  mortal  feelings  for  a  mortal  maid : 
But  ye  are  pardon'd  thus  far,  and  replaced 
With  your  pure  equals.   Hence!  away!  away! 
Or  stay, 
And  lose  eternity  by  that  delay! 
Aza,  And  thou!  if  earth  be  thus  forbidden 
In  the  decree 
To  us  until  this  moment  hidden. 
Dost  thou  not  err  as  we 
In  being  here?  [sphere, 

Raph,  I  came  to  call  ye  back  to  your  fit 
In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  God. 
Dear,dearest  in  themselves,and  scarce  less  dear 
That  which  I  came  to  do:  till  now  we  trod 
Together  the  eternal  space;  together        [die 
Let  us  still  walk  the  stars.  I'rue,  earth  must 
Her  race,  return 'd  into  her  womb,  must  wither, 
And  much  which  she  inherits :  but  oh !  why 
Cannot  this  earth  be  made,  or  bedcstroy'd. 
Without  involving  ever  some  vast  void 
In  the  immortal  ranks?  immortal  still 

In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture. 
Our  brother  Satan  fell;  his  burning  will 
Rather  than  longer  worship  dared  endure  I 
But  ye  who  still  are  pure! 
Seraphs !  less  mighty  than  that  mightiest  one, 

Think  how  he  was  undone  I 
And  think  if  tempting  man  can  compensate 
For  heaven  desired  too  late? 
Long  have  I  warr'd. 
Long  must  I  war 
With  him  who  deem'd  it  hard 
To  be  created,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
Who  midst  the  cherubim 
Made  him  as  suns  to  a  dependent  star. 
Leaving  the  archangels  at  his  right  hand  dim. 
I  loved  him — beautiful  he  was:  oh, heaven! 
Save  hii  who  made,  what  beauty  and  what 

power 
Was  ever  like  to  Satan's!     Would  the  hour 


In  which  ke  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven! 
The  wish  is  impious:  but,  oh  ye! 
Yet  undestroy'd,  be  warn*d!     Eternity 

With  him,  or  with  his  God,  is  in  your  choice : 
He  hath  not  tempted  you;  he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  from  his  further  snares  exempt: 

But  man  hath  listened  to  his  voice. 
And  ye  to  woman's — beautiful  she  is. 
The  serpent's  voice  less  subtle  than  her  kiss. 
The  snake  but  vanquish'd  dust:  but  she  will 
draw  flaw. 

A  second  host  from  heaven,  to  break  hcav'n's 
Yet,  yet,  oh  fly! 
Ye  cannot  die; 
But  they 
Shall  pass  away. 
While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper  sky 

For  perishable  clay. 
Whose  memory  in  your  immortality         [day. 
Shall  long  outlast  the  sun  which  gave  them 
Think  how  your  essence  differeth  from  theirs 
In  all  but  suffering !  why  partake 
The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heirs*^- 
Born  to  be  plough'd  with  years,  and  sown  with 
cares. 
And  reap'd  by  Death,  lord  of  the  human  soil? 
Even  had  their  days  been  left  to  toil,  their  path 
Through  time  to  dust,  unshorten*d  by  God's 
.    wrath. 

Still  they  are  Evil's  prey  and  Sorrow's  spoil. 

Aho,  Let  them  fly  I 

I  hear  the  voice  which  says  that  all  must  die, 

Sooner  than  our  white-bearded  patriarchs  died; 

And  that  on  high 

An  ocean  is  prepared. 

While  from  below 

The  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven's  oreHlow. 

Few  shall  be  spared. 
It  seems;  and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Cain 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam's  God  in  Tain. 
Sister!  since  it  is  so. 
And  the  eternal  Lord 
in  vain  would  be  implored 
/or  the  remission  of  one  tiottr  of  woe. 
Let  us  resign  even  what  we  have  adored. 
And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  would  meet  the 
If  not  unmoved*  yet  undismay'd,  [sword. 
And  wailing  less  for  us  than  those  who  shall 
Survive  in  mortal  or  immortal  thrall. 

And,  when  the  fiUal  waters  are  allay'd. 
Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no  more. 
Fly,  seraphs!  to  your  own  eternal  snore. 
Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 
Our  portion  is  to  die. 
And  yours  to  live  forever: 
But  which  IS  best,  a  dead  eternity, 
Or  living,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Giver. 
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Obey  him,  as  we  shall  obey; 
I  would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  in  clay 
An  hour  beyond  his  will; 
Nor  see  ye  lose  a  portion  of  his  grace, 
For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth's  race 
Find  still. 
Fly! 
And  as  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  heaven, 
Think  that  my  love  still  mounts  with  thee  on 
Samiasa!  *     [high. 

And  if  I  look  up  with  a  tearless  eye, 
Tis  that  an  angel's  bride  disdains  to  weep, — 
Farewell!     Now  rise,  inexorable  deep! 
Anah,         And  must  we  die? 

And  must  I  lose  thee  too, 

Azaziel? 
Oh,  my  heart  1  my  heart! 

Thy  prophecies  were  true! 

And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too! 

The  blow,though  not  unlookM  for,  &lls  as  new : 

But  yet  depart! 

Ah!  why? 

Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee — fly! 

My  pangs  can  be  but  brief;  but  thine  would  be 

Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  heaven  for  me. 

Too  much  already  hast  thou  deign'd 

To  one  of  Adam*s  race! 

Our  doom  id  sorrow :  not  to  us  alone. 

But  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  disdain'd 

To  love  us,  Cometh  anguish  with  disgrace. 

The  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  hath  been 

From  his  once  archangelic  throne      [hurPd 

Into  some  unknown  world : 

And  thou,  Azaziel  1  No — 

Thou  shalt  not  suffer  woe 

For  me.     Away!  nor  weep! 

Thou  canst  not  weep;  but  yet 

May 'st  suffer  more,  not  weeping;  then  forget 

Her, whom  the  surges  of  the  all-strangling  deep 

Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.     Fly!  fly! 
Being  gone,  'twill  be  less  difficult  to  die. 
Japh,  Oh,  say  not  so! 

Father!  and  thou,  archangel,  thou! 
Sorely  celestial  mercy  lurks  below 

That  pure  severe  serenity  of  brow; 

Let  them  not  meet  this  sea  without  a  shore, 

Save  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more! 

Noah»  Peace,  child  of  passion,  peace ! 

If  not  within  thy  heart,  yet  with  thy  tongue 

Do  God  no  wrong! 
Live  as  he  wills  it — die,  when  he  ordains, 
A  righteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain's. 

Cease,  or  be  sorrowful  in  silence!  cease 
To  weary  Heaven's  ear  with  thy  selfish  plaint. 
Wouldst  thou  have  God  commit  a  sin  for 
Such  would  it  be  [thee? 

To  alter  his  intent 


For  a  mere  mortal  sorrow.     Be  a  man ! 
And  bear  what  Adam's  race  must  bear,and  can. 
Japh,  Ay,  father !  but  when  they  are  gone. 
And  we  are  all  alone. 
Floating  upon  the  azure  desert,  and 
The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  land. 
And  dearer,  silent  friends  and  brethren  all 
Buried  in  its  immeasurable  breast,    [mand? 
Who,who,our  tears,our  shrieks,shall  then  corn- 
Can  we  in  desolation's  peace  have  rest? 
Oh,  God!  be  thou  a  God,  and  spare 

Yet  while  'tis  time! 
Renew  not  Adam's  fall: 
Mankind  were  then  but  twain. 
But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 
And  the  tremendous  rain,        [their  graves, 
Whose  drops  shall  be  less  thick  than  would 
"Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Cain. 
Noah,  Silehce,  vain  boy!   each  word  of 
thine's  a  crime. 
Angel!  forgive  this  stripling's  fond  despair. 
Raph.  Seraphs!  these  mortals  speak  in  pas- 
sion:  Ye! 
Who  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure. 
May  now  return  with  me. 

Sam.  It  may  not  be: 

We  have  chosen,  and  will  endure. 
Raph.  Say'st  thou? 

Aza.         He  hath  said  it,  and  I  say.  Amen ! 
Raph.        Again! 
Then  from  this  hour. 
Shorn  as  ye  are  of  all  celestial  power. 
And  aliens  from  your  God, 

Farewell! 
Japh.  Alas  !  where  shall  they  dwell? 

Hark,  hark !     Deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still, 
Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom : 
There's  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill. 
Yet  quivers  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blos- 
som: 
Earth  groans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  load. 
Noah,  Hark,  hark!  the  sea-birds  cry! 
In  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  sky. 
And  hover  round  the  mountain,  where  before 
Never  a  white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wave. 
Yet  dared  to  soar. 
Even  when  the  waters   wax'd  too   fierce    to 
brave. 
Soon  it  shall  be  their  only  shore. 

And  then,  no  more! 
Japh,  The  sun!  the  sun! 

He  riseth,  but  his  better  light  is  gone; 
And  a  black  circle,  bound 
His  glaring  disk  around,       [shone! 
Proclaims  earth's  last  of  summer  days  hath 
The  clouds  return  into  the  hues  of  night. 
Save  where  their  brazen -color'd  edges  streak 
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The  verge  where  brighter  morns  were  wont  to 
Noah.  And  lo!  yon  flash  of  light,     [break. 
The  distant  thunder's  harbinger,  appears! 

It  Cometh!  hence  away! 
Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey! 
Hence  to  where  our  all-hallow*d  ark  uprears 
Its  safe  and  wreckless  sides! 
Japh.  Oh,  father,  stay! 
Leave  not  my  Anah  to  the  swallowing  tides. 
Noah,  Must  we  not  leave  all  life  to  such? 
Japh.  Not  I.  [Begone! 

Noah.  Then  die 

With  them! 
How  darest  thou  look  on  that  prophetic  sky. 
And  seek  to  save  what  all  things  now  condemn, 
In  overwhelming  unison 

With  just  Jehovah's  wrath  !      [path? 
Japh.  Can  rage  and  justice  join  in  the  same 
Noah.  Blasphemer!   darest    thou   murmur 
even  now!  [brow; 

Raph.  Patriarch,  be  still  a  father!  smooth  thy 
Thy  son,  despite  his  folly,  shall  not  sink : 
He  knows  not  what  he  says,  yet  shall  not  drink 
With  sobs  the  salt   foam   of  the  swelling 
waters : 
But  he,  when  passion  passeth,  good  as  thou, 
Nor  perish  like  heaven's  children  with  man's 

daughters. 
Aho.  The  tempest  cometh;  heaven  and  earth 
For  the  annihilation  of  all  life.         [unite 
Unequal  is  the  strife 
Between  our  strength  and  the  Eternal  Might! 
Sam.  But  ours  is  with  thee:  we  will  bear  ye 
To  some  untroubled  star,  [far 

Where  thou  and  Anah  shall  partake  our  lot: 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  for  thy  lost  earth, 
Our  forfeit  heaven  shall  also  be  forgot. 

Anah.  Oh !  my  dear  father's  tents,my  place  of 
birth. 

And  mountains,  land  and  woods!  when  ye  are 
.  Who  shall  dry  up  my  tears?  [not, 

Aza,  Thy  spirit-lord. 

Fear  not;  though  we  arc  shut  from  heaven. 
Yet  much  is  ours,  whence  we  cannot  be  driven. 
Raph.  Rebel!  thy  words  are  wicked  as  thy 
deeds  [sword. 

Shall  henceforth  be  but  weak:    the  naming 
Which  chased  the  first-bom  out  of  Paradise, 
Still  flashes  in  tlie  angelic  hands. 

Aza.  It  cannot  slay  us:  threaten  dust  with 

death, 

And  talk  of  weapons  unto  that  which  bleeds. 

What  are  thy  swords  in  our  immortal  eyes? 

Raph.  The  moment  cometh  to  approve  thy 

And  learn  at  length  [strength; 

How  vain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  com- 

Thy  former  force  was  in  thy  faith,     [mands: 


Enter  Mortals^  flying  for  refuge. 
Chorus  of  Mortals. 
The  heavens  and  earth  are  mingling — God !  ^ 
What  have  we  done?  Yet  spare  I  [Gcd! 

Hark !  even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth  thor 
prayer! 
The  dragon  crawls  from  out  his  den. 
To  herd,  in  terror,  innocent  with  men ; 
And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air. 
Yet,  yet,  Jehovah !  yet  withdraw  thy  rod 
Of  wrath,  and  pity  thine  own  world's  despair! 
Hear  not  man  only,  but  all  nature  plead! 
Raph.  Farewell,  thou  earth!  ye  wretched 
sons  of  clay, 
I  cannot,  must  not,  aid  yon.     Tis  decreed! 
{Exit  Raphael. 
Japh.  Some  clouds  sweep  on  as  vultures 
for  their  prey, 
While  others,  Hx'd  as  rocks,  await  the  word 
At  which  their  wrathful  vials  shall  be  pour'd. 
No  azure  more  shall  robe  the  firmament. 
Nor  spangled  stars  be  glorious:  Death  badi 

risen; 
In  the  sun's  place  a  pale  and  ghastly  glare 
Hath  wound  itself  around  the  dying  air. 

Aza.  Come,  Anah!  quit  this  chaos -founded 
To  which  the  elements  again  repair,  [prison. 
To  turn  it  into  what  it  was:  beneath 
The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shalt  be  safe. 
As  was  the  eagle's  nestling  once  within 
Its  mother's. — Let  the  coming  chaos  diafe 
With  all  its  elements!  Heed  not  their  din! 
A  brighter  "world  than  this,  where  then  shalt 
Ethereal  life,  will  we  explore :  [breathe 

These  darkened  clouds  are  not  the  only  skies. 
[AZAZIEL  and  SKUlKSKflyoffaudtiisappev 

with  Anah  and  Aholibamah. 
Japh.  They  are  gone!  They  have  disap- 
pear'd  amidst  the  roar 
Of  the  forsaken  world;  and  never  more. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth*s  life. 
Now  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  unto  these  eyes. 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 
Oh  son  of  Noah!  mercy  on  thy  kind  I 
What !  wilt  thou  leave  us  all— all— «// behind  ? 
While  safe  amidst  the  elemental  strife. 
Thou  sitt'st  within  thy  guarded  afk? 

A  Mother  [offering  her  infant  to  Japhet]. 
Oh  let  this  child  embark! 
I  brought  him  forth  in  woe. 

But  thought  it  joy 
To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  so. 
Why  was  he  bom? 
What  hath  he  done— 
My  unwean'd  son — 
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To  move  Jehovah's  wrath  or  scorn  ? 

What  is  there  in  this  milk  of  mine,  that  death 

Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 

My  boy. 
And  roll  the  waters  o'er  his  placid  breath? 
Save  him,  thou  seed  of  Seth ! 
Or  cursed  be — with  him  who  made 
Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betray'd! 
yapk.  Peace!  'tis  no  hour  for  curses,  but 
for  prayer  I 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 
For  prayer!  I  ! 
And  Where 
Shall  prayer  ascend. 
When  the  swoln  clouds  unto  the  mountains 
And  burst,  [bend 

And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend. 
Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thirst? 
Accursed 
Be  he  who  made  thee  and  thy  sire! 
Wc  deem  our  curses  vain;  we  must  expire; 

But  as  we  know  the  worst, 
Why  should  our  hymn  be  raised,  our  knees  be 
Before  the  implacable  Omnipotent,         [bent 
Since  we  must  fall  the  same? 
If  he  hath  made  earth,  let  it  be  his  shame. 
To  make  a  world  for  torture. — Lo!   they 
come, 
The  loathsome  waters,  in  their  rage !     [dun4} ! 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholesome  nature 

The  forests'  trees  (coeval  with  the  hour 
When  Paradise  upsprung,  [dower, 

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam   knowledge   for  her 
Or  Adam  his  first  hymn  of  slavery  sung), 
So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  age. 
Are  overtopp'd. 
Their  summer  blossoms  by  the  surges  lopp'd. 
Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  ri$e. 
Vainly  wc  look  up  to.  the  lowering  skies — 

They  meet  the  seas. 
And  shut  out  God  from  our  beseeching  eyes. 
Fly,  son  of  Noah,  fly !  and  take  thine  ease. 
In  thine  allotted  ocean-tent; 
And  view,  all  floating  o'er  the  element, 
The  corpses  of  the  world  of  thy  young  days : 
Then  to  Jehovah  raise 
Thy  song  of  praise! 
A  Mortal,    Blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord! 
And  though  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  outspread. 
Yet,  as  his  word. 
Be  the  decree  adored! 


lie  gave  me  life — he  taketh  but 
The  breath  which  is  his  own: 
And  though  these  eyes  should  be  forever  shut, 
"Nor  longer  this  weak  voice  before  his  throne 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone. 

Still  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
For  what  is  past. 
For  that  which  is : 
For  all  are  his. 
From  first  to  last — 
Time — ^space — eternity — life— death — 
The  vast  known  and  immeasurable  unknown. 
He  made,  and  can  unmake; 
And  shall  /,  for  a  little  gasp  of  breath. 
Blaspheme  and  groan? 
No;  let  me  die,  as  I  have  lived,  in  faith. 
Nor  quiver,  though  the  universe  may  quake! 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 
Where  shall  we  fly? 
Not  to  the  mountains  high; 
For  now  their  torrents  rush,  with  double  roar, 
To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  still. 
Already  grasps  each  drowning  hill. 
Nor  leaves  an  unsearch'd  cave. 

Enter  a  Woman. 
Woman.  Oh,  save  me,  save! 
Our  valley  is  no  more. 

My  father  and  my  father's  tent. 
My  brethren  and  my  brethren's  herds,    . 

The  pleasant  trees  that  o'er  our  noondafy  bent. 

And  sent  forth  evening  songs  from  sweetest 

The  little  rivulet  which  freshen'd  all       [birds. 

Our  pastures  green. 

No  Inore  are  to  be  seen. 

When  to  the  mountain  cliflf  I  climb'dthis  mom, 

I  tum'd  to  bless  the  spot. 
And  not  a  leaf  appear'd  about  to  fall; — 

And  now  they  are  not! 
Why  was  I  born? 

Japh.  To  die!  in  youth  to  die  I 

And  happier  in  that  doom. 
Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb. 

Which  I 
Am  thus  condemn 'd  to  weep  above  in  vain. 
Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  I  remain? 
[  The  waters  rise;  Men  fly  in  every  direc- 
tion; many  are  (yver taken  by  the  waves; 
the  Chorus  of  Mortals  disperses  in  search 
of  safety  up  the  mountains:   Japhet 
remains  upon  a  rock,  while  the  Ark 
floats  towards  him  in  the  distance. 
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TO 


THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  GOETHE, 

BY  ONS  OF  HIS  HUMBLEST  ADMIRERS,  THIS  TRAGEDY  IS  DEDICATED. 


PREFACE. 


The  feHowing  drama  is  taken  entirely  from  the  **  German's  Tale,  Kruitxner,**  publUied  many  jreaa  acoiB 
**  Lee's  Canterbuiy  Tales/*  written  (I  believe)  by  two  sisters,  of  whom  one  iumishea  only  this  story  and  another, 
both  of  which  are  considered  superior  to  the  remainder  of  die  collection.  I  have  adopted  the  characters,  plan, 
and  even  the  language  of  many  parts  of  this  story.  Some  of  the  characters  are  modified  or  altered,  a  few  of  the 
names  changed,  and  one  character  (Ida  of  Stralenheim)  added  by  myself;  but  in  the  rest  the  orittlna]  is  chiefly 
followed,  when  I  was  young  (about  fourteen,  I  think)  I  first  read  this  tat^  which  made  a  deep  impresaion  upon 
me :  and  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  contain  the  germ  of  much  that  I  have  since  written.  I  am  not  sure  that  h  ever 
was  very  popular ;  or,  at  any  rate,  its  populanty  has  since  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  other  great  writers  m  the  same 
deportment.  But  I  have  generally  found  that  those  who  had  read  i^  agreed  with  me  in  their  estimate  of  the 
singular  power  of  mind  and  conception  which  it  develops.  I  should  also  add  concepHon,  rather  than  execntioa : 
for  the  story  might,  perhaps,  have  been  developed  with  greater  advantage.  Amongst  those  whose  opinions  agreed 
with  mine  «q>on  this  story,  I  could  mention  some  very  nigh  names ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed  of  auiy  mt : 
for  every  one  must  judge  according  to  his  own  feeUngs.  I  merely  refer  die  reader  to  the  original  story,  that  he 
may  see  to  what  extent  I  have  borrowed  firom  It;  and  am  not  unwilling  that  he  should  find  much  greater  pleas- 
ure in  perusing  it  than  the  drama  which  is  founded  vpoa  its  contents. 

I  had  begun  a  drama  upon  this  tale  so  far  back  as  x8x(  (the  first  I  ever  attempted,  exceptoneat  I 
old,  called  "  Ulric  and  Ilvina,"  wUch  I  had  sense  enough  to  bum),  and  had  neariT  completed  an  act,  1 
interrupted  by  circumstances.    This  is  somewhere  amongst  my  papecsin  England  ;  but  as  ithaa  1 
I  have  re- written  the  first,  and  added  the  subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  intended,  nor  in  any  shape  adapted,  for  the  stage. 


f:c 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 

Werner. 

Ulric. 

Stralenheim. 

Idenstein. 

Gabor. 

Fritz. 

Henrick. 


Eric. 

ARNHxnc. 

Meistbr. 

RODOLPH. 
LUDWIO. 

WOMEN. 

Josephine 

Ida  Stralenheim. 


Scene. — Partly  on  the  frontier  </ Silesia,  and  partly  in  Siegendorf  Cmstle,  mar  IVtgoe. 
Time.— r^*^  Close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 


ACT  L 


I     Jos,  To 

Scene  l.^The  Hall  of  a  decayed  PalaceneJ^^J  ^""^  '^^  to  thyself :  thy  pwe  is  hurried, 
a  small  7'own  on  the  Northern  Frontier  of  ^".f.  "^  ^"^  ^**^*  *  "^^^^  ^^^  ^^  «« 
Stlesia^-the  Night  tempestuous. 


Werner  and  Josephine,  his  Wife, 
yw.  My  love,  be  calmer! 
Wer,  I  am  calm. 


With  steps  like  thine  when  his  heart  b  at  rest 
Were  it  a  garden,  I  should  deem  thee  bap(7t 
And  stepping  with  the    bee  from  flower  to  I 
But  here!  [flower; 

Wer,      'TIS  chiU;  thj^^Upestrj  kti  C     ^ 
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The   wind  to  which   it  waves:  my  blood  is 

jfos.  Ah,  no!  [frozen. 

Wer.  \smilmg\.  Why!  wouldst   thou  have 
it  so? 

jfos.  I  would 

Have  it  a  healthful  oirrent. 

Wer.  Let  it  flow 

Until  'tis  spilt  or  checked — how  soon,  I  care 

jfos.  And  am  I  nothing  in  thy  heart?  Fnot. 

Wer.  All— all. 

Jos,  Then  canst  thou  wish  for  that  which 
must  break  mine? 

Wer.  \appro<uhmg  her    slowly^     But  for 
theeVh2A  been — no  mattei  what, 
But  much  of  good  and  evil;  what  lam  [been. 
Thou  knowest;.what  I  might  or  should  have 
Thou  knowest  not;  but  still  I  love  thee,  nor 
Shall  aught  divide  us. 

[Werner  walks  on  abruptly ^  and  then 
approaches  Josephine. 

The  storm  of  the  night 
Perhaps  affects  me;  I'm  a  thing  of  feelings. 
And  have  of  late  been  sickly,  as,  alas !   [love ! 
Thou  know'st  by  sufferings  more  than  mine,  my 
In  watching  me. 

Jos.  To  see  thee  well  is  much — 
To  see  thee  happy 

Wer.  Where  hast  thou  seen  such? 

Let  me  be  wretched  with  the  rest! 

Jos,  But  think 

How  many  in  this  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  rain. 
Whose  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer 

earth. 

Which  hath  no  chamber  for  them  save  be- 
Her  surface.  [neath 

Wer.  And  that's  not  the  worst:  who  cares 
For  chambers?  rest  is  all.  The  wretches  whom 
Thou    namest — ay,    the  wind  howls   round 

them,  and 

The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  bones 
The  creeping  marrow.  I  have  been  a  soldier, 
A  hunter,  and  a  traveller,  and  am  [talk'st  of. 
A  beggar,  and  should   know  the   thing  thou 

Jos.  And  art  thou  not  now   shelter'd  from 

Wer.  Yes.  And  from  these  alone,  [them  all? 

Jos.  And  that  is  something. 

Wer.  True — to  a  peasant. 

Jos.  Should  the  nobly  bom 

Be  thankless  for  that  refuge  which  their  habits 
Of  early  delicacy  render  more 
Needful  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 
Of  fortune  leaves  them  on  the  shoals  of  life? 

Wer.  It  is  not  that,thou  know'st  it  is  not :  we 
Have  borne  all  this.  I'll  not  say  patiently. 
Except  in  thee — but  we  have  borne  it. 

Jos.  Well? 


Wer.  Something  beyond  oiur  outward   suf- 
ferings (though 
These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls) 
Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever  now^ 
When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
Seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and 
Hath  wasted,not  alone  my  strength,  but  means. 
And  leaves  us — no !  this  is  beyond  me — but 
For  this  I  had  been  happy — thou  been  happy — 
The  splendor  of  my  rank  sustain  d — my  name — 
My  father's  name — been  still  upheld;  and. 
Than  those [more 

Jos.  [abruptly^.  My  son — our  son — our 
Ulric, 
Been  clasp'd  again  in  these  long-empty  arms. 
And  all  a  mother's  hunger  satisfied. 
Twelve  vears!  he  was  but  eight  then: — beau- 
He  was,  and  beautiful  he  must  be  now,  [tiful 
My  Ulric!  my  adored! 

Wer,  I  have  been  full  ofl 

The  chase  of  Fortune;  now  she  hath  o'ertaken 
My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay, — 
Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

Jos.  Lonely!  my  dear  husband? 

Wer.  Or  worse — involving  all  I  love  in  this 
Far  worse  than  solitude.  Alone,  I  had  died. 
And  all  been  over  in  a  nameless  grave,  [take 

Jos.  And  I  had  not  outlived  thee;  but  pray 
Comfort.     We  have  struggled  long;  and  they 

who  strive 
With  Fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last. 
So  that  they  find  the  goal  or  cease  to  feel 
Further.  Take  comfort, — we  shall  find  our  boy. 

Wer.  We  were  in  sight  of  him,  of  everything 
Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sor- 
And  to  be  bafHed  thus!  [row — 

Jos.  We  are  not  baffled. 

Wer.  Are  we  not  penniless? 

Jos.  We  ne'er  were  wealthy. 

Wer.  But  I  was  born  to  wealth,  and  rank, 
and  power;  [them, 

Enjoy'd  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas!  abused 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  father's  wrath, 
In  my  o'er-fervent  youth :  but  for  the  abuse 
Long  sufierings  have  atoned.  My  father's  death 
Left  the  path  open,  vet  not  without  snares. 
This  cold  and  creepmg  kinsman,  who  so  long 
Kept  his  eve  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
The  fluttenng  bird«  hath  ere  this  time  outstept 

me, 
Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 
Dominion  and  domain. 

Jos.  Who  knows?  our  son 

May  have  retum'd  back  to  his  grandsire,  and 
Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee? 

Wer.  •  Tis  hopeless. 
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Since  his  strange  disappearance  from  my  fath- 
Entailing,  as  it  were,  my  sins  upon         [er*s, 
Himself,  no  tidings  have  reveal'd  his  course. 
I  parted  with  him  to  his  grandsire,  on 
The  promise  iKal  his  anger  would  stop  short 
Of  the  third  generation;  but  Heaven  seems 
To  claim  her  stern  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  my  boy  his  father's  faults  and  follies. 

Jos.  I  must  hope  better  still, — at   least  we 
have  yet 
Baffled  the  long  pursuit  of  Stralenheim. 

Wer.  We  should  have  done,  but  for  this  fatal 
More  fatal  than  a  mortal  malady,      [sickness; 
Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life's  sole  solace : 
Even  now  I  feel  my  spirit  girt  about 
By  the  snares  of  this  avaricious  Hend: — 
How  do  I  know  he  hath  not  track'd  us  here? 

Jos,  He  does  not  know  thy  person;   and 
his  spies,  [Hamburgh. 

Who  so  long  watch'd  thee,  have  been  left  at 
Our  unexpected  journey,  and  this  change 
Of  name,  leaves  all  discovery  far  behind: 
None  hold  us  here   for  aught  save  what  we 
seem.  [ — sick  beggars, 

Wer,  Save  what  we  seem !  save  what  we  are 
Even  to  our  very  hopes. — Ha !  ha ! 

Jos,  Alas! 

That  bitter  laugh! 

Wer,  Who  would  read  in  this  form 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line? 
Whoy  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  lands? 
Who,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry?     In  this  worn  cheek 
And  famine-hollow'd  brow,  the  lord  of  halls 
Which  daily  feast  a  thousand  vassals? 

Jos,  You 

Ponder'd  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things. 
My  Werner!  when  you  deign'd  to  bhoose  for 

bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a  wandering  exile. 

Wer,  An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son. 
Were  a  fit  marriage:  but  I  still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  slate  we  both  were  bbrn  for. 
Your  father's  house  was  noble,  though  decay'd ;' 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours. 

Jos.  Your  father  did  not  think   so,  though 
'twas  noble; 
But  had  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
With  thee,  I  should  have  deem'd  it  what  it  is. 

Wer,  And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes? 

Jos,  All  which  it 

Has  done  in  our  behalf, — nothing! 

Wer,  How, — nothing? 

Jos.  Or  worse;  for  it  has  been  a  canker  in 
Thy  heart  from  the  beginning :  but  for  this, 
We  had  not  felt  our  poverty  but  as 
Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfully; 


But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fathers. 
Thou  might'st  have  earn'd  thy  bread,  as  thou- 
sands earn  it; 
Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce. 
Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 

Wer,  [ironica/fy] .  And  been  an  Hanseatic 
burgher?  Excellent!  [me  thou  art 

Jos,  Whate'er  thou  might'st  have  been,  to 
What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change. 
My  heart's  first  choice; — which   chose   thee, 
knowing  neither  [thy  sorrows: 

Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride;  nought,  save 
While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them: 
When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee! 

Wer,  My  better  angel!  Such  I  have  ever 
found  thee; 
This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  ©f  my  temper. 
Ne'er  raii»ed  a  thought  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 
Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes :  my  own  nature 
In  youth  was  such  as  to  unmake  an  empire. 
Had  such  been  my  inheritance;  but  now, 
Chasten'd,  subdued,  out-worn,  and  taught  to 

know 
Myself, — to  lose  this  for  our  son  and  thee! 
Trust   me,   when,   in   my  two-and-twentieth 

spring. 
My  father  barr'd  me  from  my  fathers'  house. 
The  last  sole  scion  of  a  thousand  sires 
(For  I  was  then  the  last),  it  hurt  me  less 
Than  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy's  mother 
Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 
My  faults  deserved — exclusion;  although  then 
My  passions  were  all  living  serpents,  and 
Twined  like  the  Gorgon's  round  me. 

[A  loud  knocking  is  heard. 

Jos.  Hark! 

Wer.  A  knocking! 

Jos,  Who  can  it  be  at  this  lone  hour?   We 
Few  visitors.  [have 

Wer,  And  poverty  hath  none. 

Save  those  who  come  to  make  it  poorer  stilL 
Well,  I  am  prepared. 

[Werner  puts  his  hand  into  his  bosom  ^  as  if 
to  search  for  sonte  weapon. 

Jos.  Oh!  do  not  look  so.     I 

Will  to  the  door.    It  cannot  be  of  import 
In  this  lone  spot  of  wintry  desolation: — 
The  very  desert  saves  man  from  mankind. 

[She  goes  to  Uu  domr. 

Enter  Idenstein. 

Iden.  A  fair  good  evening  to  my  fairer  hostest 
And  worthy What's  your  name,  my  friend? 

Wer,  Arejroa 

Not  afraid  to  demand  it? 

Iden.  Not  afraid? 

Egad!  I  am  afrud.     VouJoGk  at  if 
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I  askM  for  something  better  than  your  name. 
By  the  face  you  put  on  it. 

Wer,  BeUer,  sir! 

Jdtn,  Better  or  worse,  like  matrimony :  what 
Shall  I  say  more?  Yoa  have  been  a  guest  this 

month 
Here  in  the  princess  palace — (to  be  sure. 
His  highness  had  resigned  it  to  the  ghosts 
And  rats  these  twelve  years— but  'tis  still  a 

palace) — 
I  say  you  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 
\Ve  do  not  know  your  name. 

Wer,  My  name  is  Werner. 

Iden.  A  goodly  name,  a  very  worthy  name. 
As  e*er  was  gilt  upon  a  trader's  board: 
I  have  a  cousin  in  the  lazaretto 
Of  Hamburgh,  who  has  got  a  wife  who  bore 
The  same.     He  is  an  officer  of  trust. 
Surgeon's  assistant  (hoping  to  be  surgeon). 
And  has  done  miracles  i'  the  way  of  business. 
Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative? 

Wer,  To  yours? 

yos.  Oh,  yes;  we  are,  but  distantly. 

\AsicU  to  Werner}.  Cannot  you  humor  the 

dull  gossip  till 
We  learn  his  purpose? 

Idfti,  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that ; 

I  thought  so  all  along,  such  natural  yearnings 
Play'd  round  my  heart: — blood  is  not  water, 

cousin; 
And  so  let's  have  some  wine,  and  drink  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance:  relatives  should  be 
Friends.  [already; 

Wer^  You  appear  to  have  drank   enough 
And  if  you  have  not,  I've  no  wine  to  offer, 
£lse  it  were  yoiu*s:  but  this  you  know,  or  should 

know: 
You  see  I  am  poor,  and  sick,  and  will  not  see 
That  I  would  be  alone;  but  to  your  business! 
What  brings  you  here? 

Iden.       Why,  what  should  bring  me  here? 

Wer.  I  know  not,  though  I  think  that   I 
That  which  will  send  you  hence,  [could  guess 

Jos,  \a5ide\.  Patience,  dear  Werner! 

Iden,  You  don't  know  what  has  happen'd, 
then? 

Jo^,  How  should  we? 

Iden.  The  river  has  o'erflow'd. 

Jos.  Alas!  we  have  known 

That  to  our  sorrow  for  these  five  days;  since 
It  keeps  us  here. 

Iden,  But  what  you  don't  know  is. 

That  a  great  personage,  who  fain  would  cross 
Against  the  stream  and  three  postilions*  wishes, 
Is  drown'd  below  the  ford,with  five  post-horses, 
A  monkey,  apd  a  mastiff,  and  a  valet. 

jfas.  Poor  creatures!  are  you  sure? 


Iden,  Yes,  of  the  monkey. 

And  the  valet,  and  the  cattle;  but  as  yet 
We  know  not  if  his  excellency's  dead 
Or  no;  your  noblemen  are  hard  to  drown. 
As  it  is  fit  that  men  in  office  should  be; 
But  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  swallow'd 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  burst  two  peasants; 
And  now  a  Saxon  and  Hungarian  traveller, 
Who,  at  their  proper  peril,  snatch'd  him  from 
The  whirling  river,  have  sent  on  to  crave 
A  lodging,  or  a  grave,  according  as 
It  may  turn  out  with  the  live  or  dead  body. 

Jos,  And  where  will  you  receive  him  ?  here. 
If  we  can  be  of  service — say  the  word.  [I  hope, 

Iden,  Here?  no;  but  in  the  prince's  own 
apartment. 
As  fits  a  noble  guest :  'tis  damp,  no  doubt. 
Not  having  been  inhabited  these  twelve  years; 
But  then  he  comes  from  a  much  damper  place. 
So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  in't,  if  he  be 
Still  liable  to  cold — and  if  not,  why 
He'll  be  worse  lodged  to-morrow ;  ne'ertheless, 
I  have  order'd  fire  and  all  appliances 
To  be  got  ready  for  the  worst — that  is. 
In  case  he  should  survive. 

Jos,  Poor  gentleman ! 

I  hope  he  will,  with  all  my  heart. 

Wer,  Intendant, 

Have  you  not  leam'd  his  name  ?  My  Josephine, 

[Aside  to  his  wife. 
^xt/ Josephine. 
Iden,  His  name?  oh  Lord! 

Who  knows  if  he  hath  now  a  name  or  no? 
'Tis  time  enough  to  ask  it  when  he's  able 
To  give  an  answer;  or  if  not,  to  put 
His  heir's  upon  his  epitaph.     Methought 
Just  now  you  chid  me  for  demanding  names? 
Wer.  True,  true.     I   did  so:  you  say  well 
and  wisely. 

Enter  Gabor. 

Gab,  If  I  intrude,  I  crave 

Iden.  Oh,  no  intrusion! 

This  is  the  palace;  this  a  stranger  like 
Yourself;  1  pray  you  make  yourself  at  home; 
But  where's  his  excellency?  and  how  fares  he? 

Gad,  Wetly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril: 
He  paused  to  change  his  garments  in  a  cottage 
(Where  I  doff 'd  mine  for  these,  and  came  on 

hither). 
And  has  almost  recover'd  from  his  drenching. 
He  will  be  here  anon. 

Iden.  W'hat  ho,  there !  bustle ! 

Without   there,    Herman,    Weilburg,    Peter, 

Conrad! 
[^Gives  directions   to   different  servaftis   who 
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A  nobleman  sleeps  here  to-night — see  that 
All  is  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber — 
Keep  up  the  stove — I  will  myself  to  the  cellar — 
And  Madam  Idenstein  (my  consort,  stranger) 
Shall  furnish  forth  the  bed -apparel;  for, 
To  say  the  truth,  they  are  marvellous  scant  of 

this 

Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highness 
Left  it  some  dozen  years  ago.     And  then 
His  excellency  will  sup,  doubtless? 

Gab,  Faith  I 

I  cannot  tell;  but  I  should  think  the  pillow 
"Would  please  him  better  than  the  table,  after 
IIis  soaking  in  your  river:  but  for  fear 
Your  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I  mean 
To  sup  myself,  and  have  a  friend  without 
Who  will  do  honor  to  your  good  cheer  with 
A  traveller's  appetite. 

Men,  But  are  you  sure 

His  excellency But  his  name:  what  is  it? 

Gab,  I  do  not  know. 

Iden.  And  yet  you  saved  his  life. 

Gab,  I  helped  my  frietid  to  do  so. 

Iden,  Well,  that's  strange. 

To  save  a  man's  life  whom  you  do  not  know. 

Gab,  Not  so,  for  there  are  some  I  know  so 
well. 
I  scarce  should  give  myself  the  trouble. 

Iden,  Prayi 

Good  friend,  and  who  may  you  be? 

Gab,  By  my  family, 

Hungarian. 

Iden,        Which  is  calPd? 

Gab.  It  matters  little. 

Iden.  \a5ide,'\  I  think  that  all  the  world  are 
grown  anonymous. 
Since  no  one  cares  to  tell  me  what  he's  call'd! 
Pray,  has  his  excellency  a  large  suite? 

G<U>.  Sufficient. 

Iden,  How  many? 

Gab,  I  did  not  count  them. 

We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  and  just 
In  time  to  drag  him  through  his  carriage  win- 
dow. 

Iden.  Well,  what  would  I  give  to  save  a 
great  man ! 
No  doubt  you'll  have  a  swingeing  sum  as  re 

Gab.  Perhaps.  [compense, 

Iden,     Now,  how  much  do  you  reckon  on? 

Gab^  I  have  not  yet  put  up  myself  to  sale: 
In  the  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A  glass  of  your  Hockheimer — a  green  glass, 
Wreath'd  with  rich  grapes  and  Bacchanal  de 

vices, 
O'erflowing  with  the  oldest  of  your  vintage: 
For  which  I  promise  you,  in  case  you  e'er 
Run  hazard  of  being  drown'd  (although  I  own 


It  seems,  of  all  deaths,  the  least  likely  for  you}, 
I'll  pull  you  out  for  nothing.  Quick,  my  fnena. 
And  think,  for  every  bumper  I  shall  quaff, 
A  wave  the  less  may  roll  above  your  head. 

Iden,  \a5ide.'\  I  don't  much  like  this  fellow 
— close  and  dry 
He  seems, — ^two  things  which  suit  me  not; 

however. 

Wine  he  shall  have;  if  that  unlock  him  not, 
I  shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity. 

[Exit  Idenstein. 

Gab,  \to  Werner].  This  master  of  the  cere- 
monies  is 

The  intendant  of  the  palace,  I  presume: 
'Tis  a  fine  building,  but  decay'd. 

Wer,  The  apartment 

Design'd  for  him  you  rescued  will  be  found 
In  fitter  order  for  a  sickly  guest. 

Gab,  I  wonder  then  you  occupied  it  not. 
For  you  seem  delicate  in  health. 

Wer.  \^uukly.\  Sir  I 

Gab,  Pray 

Excuse  me:  have  I  said  aught  to  offend  you? 

Wer,  Nothing:    but  we  are   strangers   to 
each  other.  [less  so: 

Gab,  And  that's  the  reason  I  would  have  us 
I  thought  our  bustling  host  without  had  said 
You  were  a  chance  and  passing  guest,  the 
Of  me  and  my  companions.  [counterpart 

Wer,  Very  true. 

Gab,  Then,  as  we  never  met  before,  and 
It  may  be,  may  again  encounter,  why,  [never, 
I  thought  to  cheer  up  this  old  dungeon  here 
(At  least  to  me)  by  asking  you  to  share 
The  fare  of  my  companions  and  myself. 

Wer,  Pray,  pardon  me;  my  health 

Gab^  Even  as  you  please. 

I  have  been  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  am  blunt 
In  bearing. 

Wer,        I  have  also  served,  and  can 
Requite  a  soldier's  greeting. 

Gab.  In  what  service? 

The  imperial? 

Wer,  l^uicJtfy,  and  then  interrupting  kirn- 
self],  I  commanded — no— I  mean 
I  served;  but  it  is  many  years  ago. 
When  first  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  'gainst 
The  Austrian. 

Gab,         Well,  that's  over  now,  and  peace 
Has  tum'd  some  thousand  gallant  hearts  adrift 
To  live  as  they  best  may:  and,  to  say  truth. 
Some  take  the  shortest 

Wer.  What  is  that? 

Gab,  Whatc'cr 

They  lay  their  hands  on.    All  SHesia  and 
Lusatia's  woods  are  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  who  levy  on  Ae  < 
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Their  maintenance:  the  Chatelains  must  keep 
Their    castle    walls — beyond    them  'tis    but 

doubtful 
Travel  for  your  rich  count  or  full-blown  baron 
My  comfort  b  that,  wander  where  I  may, 
I've  little  left  to  lose  now. 

Wer.  And  I — nothing. 

G€tb^  That's  harder  still.  You  say  you  were 

Wer,  I  was.  [a  soldier. 

Cctb.     You  look  one  still.     All  soldiers  are 
Or  should  be  comrades,  even  though  enemies, 
Our  swords  when  drawn    must    cross,   our 
engines  aim  [when 

(While  levell'd)  at  each  others'  hearts;  but 
A  truce,  a  peace,  or  what  you  will,  remits 
The  steel  into  its  scabbard,  and  lets  sleep 
The  spark  which  lights  the  matchlock,  we  are 
brethren.  [healthy; 

You  are  poor  and  sickly — I  am  not  rich,  but 
I  want  for  nothing  which  I  cannot  want; 
You  seem  devoid  of  this — wilt  share  it? 

[GABpR  pulls  out  his  purse. 

Wer,  Who 

Told  you  I  was  a  beggar? 

Gaif.  You,  yourself, 

In  saying  you  were  a  soldier  during  peace-time. 

IVer.  \looking  at  him  with  suspicion^.    You 
k^ow  me  not? 

Gab.  I  know  no  man,  not  even 

MjTself :  how  should  I  then  know  one  I  ne'er 
Beheld  till  half  an  hour  since? 

Wer,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Your  offer's  noble  were  it  to  a  friend, 
And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger. 
Though  scarcely  prudent;  but  no  less  I  thank 
I  am  a  beggar  in  all  save  his  trade;  [you. 

And  when  I  beg  of  any  one,  it  shall  be 
Of  him  who  was  the  first  to  offer  what 
Few  can  obtain  by  asking.     Pardon  me. 

\Exit  Werner. 

Gab.  \solus\,  A  goodly  fellow  by  his  looks, 
though  worn. 
As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure, 
Which  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  time; 
I  scarce  know  which  most  quickly:  but  he 

seems 

To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not  [es 
Who  has  seen  yesterday? — But  here  approach - 
Our  sage  inlendant,  with  the  wine:  however. 
For  the  cup's  sake  I'll  bear  the  cupbearer. 

Enter  Idenstein. 

Iden,  'Tishere!  the  supernaculum  I  twenty 
Of  age,  if  'tis  a  day.  [years 

Gab,  Which  epoch  makes 

Young  women  and  old  wine;  and  'tis  great 
pity 


Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years, 
Which  still  improves  the  one,  should  spoil  the 

other. 
Fill   full — Here's  to  our  hostess! — your    fair 
wi  fe !  [  Takes  a  glass . 

Iden,  Fair  1 — Well,  I  trust  your  taste  in  wi  ne 
is  equal 
To  that  you  show  for  beauty;  but  I  pledge  you 
Nevertheless. 

Gab.  Is  not  the  lovely  woman 

I  met  in  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with    [better 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have 
Beseem'd  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days 
(Though  in  a  garb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandonment),  retum'd  my  salutation — 
Is  not  the  same  your  spouse  ? 

Iden,  I  would  she  were ! 

But  you're  mistaken: — that's    the    stranger's 

wife.  [prince's; 

Gab.  And  by  her  aspect  she  might  be  a 
Though  time  hath  touch'd  her  too,  she  still  re- 
Much  beauty,  and  more  majesty.  [tains 

Iden.  And  that 

Is  more  than  I  can  say  for  Madame  Idenstein, 
At  least  in  beauty :  as  for  majesty. 
She  has  some  of  its  properties,  which  might 
Be  spared — but  never  mind! 

Gab.  I  don't     But  who 

May  be  this  stranger?  He  too  hath  a  bearing 
Above  his  outward  fortunes. 

Iden.  There  I  differ. 

He's  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient;  but 
Who  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  him. 
Except  his  name  (and  that  I  only  leam'd 
To-night),  I  know  not. 

Gab.  But  how  came  he  here? 

Iden,  In  a  most  miserable  old  caleche. 
About  a  month  since,  and  immediately 
Fell  sick,  almost  to  death.     He  should  have 
died. 

Gab.  Tender  and  true! — but  why? 

Iden.  Why,  what  is  life 

Without  a  living?  He  has  not  a  stiver. 

Gab,  In  that  case,  I  much  wonder  that  a  per- 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  should  admit  [son 
Guests  so  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion. 

Iden.  That's  true;  but  pity,  as  you  know, 
does  make 
One's  heart  commit  these  follies:  and  besides. 
They  had  some  valuables  left  at  that  time. 
Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  present  hour; 
And  so  I  thought  they  might  as  well  be  lodged 
Here  as  at  the  small  tavern,  and  I  gave  them 
The  run  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  rooms. 
They  served  to  air  them  at  the  least  as  long 
As  they  could  pay  for  firewood. 
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Idm,  Ay, 

Ejcceeding  poor. 

Gab,  And  yet  unused  to  poverty. 

If  I  mistake  not.     Whither  were  they  going? 

Iden,  Oh  I  Heaven  knows  where,  unless  to 
heaven  itself. 
Some  days  ago  that  look*d  the  likeliest  journey 
For  Werner. 

Gab,         Werner!  I  have  heard  the  name: 
But  it  may  be  a  feign'd  one. 

Idtn.  Like  enough ! 

But  hark!  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices,  and 
A  blaze  of  torches  from  without.     As  sure 
As  destiny,  his  excellency's  come. 
I  must  be  at  my  post;  will  you  not  Join  me. 
To  help  him  from  his  carriage,  ancl  present 
Your  humble  duty  at  the  door? 

Gab,  I  dragg'd  him 

From  out  that  carriage  when  he  would  have 
His  barony  or  county  to  repel  [given 

1  he  rushing  river  from  his  gurgling  throat. 
I  le  has  valets  now  enough:  they  stood  aloof  then, 
Shaking  their  dripping  ears  upon  the  shore, 
A.11  roaring  **  Help! "but  offenng none;  and  as 
For  duty  (as  you  call  it) — I  did  mine  then^ 
Now  doyours.  Hence,  and  bow  and  cringe  him 
here!  [timity — 

Iden.  /cringe! — but  I  shall  lose  the  oppor 
Plague  take  it!  he'll  be  here^  and  I  not  there! 
\ExU  Idenstein  hastily. 
Re-enter  Werner. 

Wer,  [to  himself  \      I   heard  a  n(»se    of 
wheels  and  voices.     How 
All  sounds  now  jar  me! 

Still  here!  Is  he  not  [Perceiving QK&OYi. 
A  spy  of  my  pursuer's?     His  frank  oflfer 
So  suddenly,  and  to  a  stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  secret  enemy ; 
For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

Gab.  Sir,  you  seem  rapt; 

And  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thought 
These  old  walls  will  be  noisy  soon.  The  baron. 
Or  count  (or  whatsoe'er  this  half-drown'd  noble 
May  be),  for  whom  this  desolate  village  and 
V  ^oue  inhabitants  show  more  respect 
luan  did  the  elements,  is  come. 

Iden.  [without^  This  way — 

This  way,  your  excellency: — have  a  care. 
The  staircase  is  a  little  gloomy,  and 
Somewhat  decay'd;  but  if  we  had  expected 
So  high  a  guest — Pray  take  my  arm,  my  lord ! 

Enter  Stralenheim,  Idenstein,  and  At 
TENDANTS — partly  his  own^  and  partly 
Retainers  of  the  Domain  of  which  Iden 
STEIN  is  Intendant. 
Stral,  I'll  rest  me  here  a  moment. 


Iden.  [to  the  servants].  Ho!  a  chair! 

Instantly,  knaves!  [Stralenheim  sits  down. 

Wer.  [aside\  Tis  he! 

Stral.  I'm  better  now. 

Who  are  these  strangers? 

Iden,  Please  you,  my  good  lord. 

One  says  he  is  no  stranger. 

Wer.  [aloud and  hastily].    W4<?  says  that? 
[They  look  at  hint  with  surprise,. 

Iden.  Why,  no  one  spoke  of  you  or  toyou! — 
Here's  one  his  excellency  may  be  pleased  [but 
To  recognize.  [Pointing  to  Gab(HL 

Gab.  I  seek  not  to  disturb 

His  noble  memory. 

Stral,  I  apprehend 

This  is  one  of  the  strangers  to  whose  aid 
I  owe  my  rescue.     Is  not  that  the  other? 

[Pointing  to  Werner. 
My  state  when  I  was  succor'd  must  excuse 
My  uncertainty  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

Iden.  He! — no,  my  lor^!  he  rather  wants 
for  rescue 
Than  can  afford  it.     Tis  a  poor  sick  man. 
Travel-tired,  and  lately  risen  from  a  bed 
From  whence  he  never  dream'd  to  rise. 

Stral.  Metfaongbt 

That  there  were  two. 

Gab.  There  were,  in  company; 

But,  in  the  service  render'd  to  your  lordship 
I  needs  must  say  but  one^  and  he  is  absent 
The  chief  part  of  whatever  aid  was  render'd 
Was  his  :  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  first. 
My  will  was  not  inferior,  but  his  strength 
And  youth  outstripp'd  me;  therefore  do  not 

waste 

Your  thanks  on  me.     I  was  but  a  glad  second 
Unto  a  nobler  principal. 

Stral.  Where  is  he? 

An  Atten.  My  lord,  he  tarried  in  the  cottage 
Your  excellency  rested  for  an  hour,  [where 
And  said  he  would  be  here  to-morrow. 

Stral.  Tin 

That  hour  arrives,  I  can  but  offer  thanks. 
And  then • 

Gab.  I  seek  no  more,  and  scarce  deserve 
So  much.  My  comrade  may  speak  for  himself. 

Stral.  [fixing  his  eyes  tf^^TM  Werner:  then 
aside].     It  cannot  be!  and  yet  he  must  be 
look'd  to. 
*Tis  twenty  years  since  I  beheld  him  with 
These  eyes;  and,  though  my  agents  still  hare 
Theirs  on  him,  policy  has  held  aloof      [kept 
My  own  from  his,  not  to  alarm, him  into 
Suspicion  of  my  plan.     Why  did  I  leave 
At  Hamburgh  those  who  would  have  made 

assurance 
If  this  be  he  or  no?  I  thought,  ere  now, 

Jigitized  by  vIj^     ' 
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To  have  been  lord  of  Siegendorf,  and  parted 
In  haste,  though  even  the  elements  appear 
To  fight  against  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 
May  keep  me  prisoner  here  till 

[//!?  pauses  and  looks  at  Werner;  then  re- 
sumes. 

This  man  must 
Be  watchM.  If  it  is  he,  he  is  so  changed, 
His  father,  rising  from  his  grave  again. 
Would  pass  him  by  unlgiown.  I  must  be  wary: 
An  error  would  spoil  all. 

Iden*  Your  lordship  seems 

Pensive.     Will  it  not  please  you  to  pass  on? 

Stral,  Tis  past  fatigue,  which   gives  my 
weigh'd-down  spirit 
An  outward  show  of  thought.  I  will  to  rest. 

/den.  The   prince's   chamber  is  prepared, 
with  all 
The  very  furnitiure  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendor. 

[Aside'\ .         Somewhat  tatter'd, 
And  devilish  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torch- 
light; 

And  that's  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quarterings  upon  a  hatchment : 
So  let  their  bearer  sleep  'neath  something  like 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  forever  lie.  [one 

Stral.  [rising and /uminj /oGabok].  Good 
night,  good  people  I  Sir,  1  trust  to-morrow 
Will  find  me  apter  to  requite  your  service. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  crave  your  company 
A  moment  in  my  chamber. 

Gad,  I  attend  you. 

StraL  \after  a  few  steps^  pauses,  and  calls 
Werner.]     Friend! 

Wer,  Sir. 

IdfH,  Sir!  Lord— oh  Lord!  Why  don't  you 
His  lordship,  or  his  excellency?  Pray,  [say 
My  lord,   excuse   this  poor   man's   want    of 

breeding : 
lie  hath  not  been  accustom'd  to  admission 
To  such  a  presence.  * 

Stral.  [to  IdensteinJ.  Peace,  intendant! 

Jden.  Oh! 

I  am  dumb.  [here? 

Stral,  [to  Werner].  Have  you  been  long 

IVer,  Long? 

Stral,  I  sought 

An  answer,  not  an  echo. 

Wer,  You  may  seek 

Both  from  the  walls.     I  am  not  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I  know  not. 

Stral.  Indeed!  Ne'ertheless 

You  might  reply  with  courtesy  to  what 
I  ask'd  in  kindness. 

JVer.  When  I  know  it  such, 

I  will  requite — that  is,  reply — in  unison. 


Stral,  The  intendant  said  you  had  been 

detain'd  by  sickness — 
If  I  could  aid  you — journeying  the  same  way? 

JVer.  [quickly^,  I  am  not  joiurneying  the 
same  way. 

Stral.  How  know  yi 

That,  ere  you  know  my  route? 

Wer.  Because  there  is 

But  one  way  that  the  rich  ^nd  poor  must  tread 
Together.  You  diverged  from  that  dread  path 
Some  hours  ago,  and  I  some  days:  henceforth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asunder,  though  they  tend 
All  to  one  home. 

Stral.  Your  language  is  above 

Your  station. 

Wer.  [Intterly].  Is  it? 

Stral.  Or,  at  least,  beyond 

Your  garb. 

Wer.         'Tis  well  that  it  is  not  beneath  it. 
As  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  clad. 
But,  in  a  word,  what  would  you  with  me? 

Stral.  [startled],  I? 

Wer.  Yes — you!  you  know  me  not,   and 

question  me. 

And  wonder  that  I  answer  not — not  knowing 

My  inquisitor.  Explain  what  you  would  have, 

And  then  I'll  satisfy  yourself,  or  me.  [reserve. 

Stral.  I  knew  not  that  you  had  reasons  for 

Wer,  •  Many  have  such : — Have  you  none? 

Stral,  None  which  can 

Interest  a  mere  stranger. 

Wer.  Then  forgive 

The  same  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 
He  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 
Who  can  have  nought  in  common  with  him. 

Stral.  Sir, 

I  will  not  balk  your  humor,  though  untoward : 
I  only  meant  you  service — but  goodnight! 
Intendant,   show   the  way!     [To     GaborJ. 
Sir,  you  will  with  me? 

[Exeunt  Stralenheim  <i«</ Attendants, 
Idenstein  and  Gabor. 

Wer.  [solus \,  'Tis  he!  I  am  taken  in  the 
toils.     Before 
I  quitted  Hamburgh,  Giulio,  his  late  steward, 
Inform'd  me,  that  he  had  obtain'd  an  order 
From  Brandenburg's  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kruitzner  (such  the  name  I  then  bore)  when 
I  came  upon  the  frontier;  the  free  city 
Alone  preserved  my  freedom — till  I  left 
Its  walls — fool  that  I  was  to  quit  them  *   ^*'-;t 
I  deem'd  this  himible garb, and  rou*  .obscure. 
Had  baffled  the  slow  bounds  in  th^ir  pursuit 
What's  to   be  done?  He  knows  mc  nov   by 
person;  [sion. 

Nor  could  aught,  save  the  eye  ol  apprehen* 
Have  recognized  him,  after  twenty  years. 
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We  met  so  rarely  and  so  coldly  in 
Our  youth.  But  those  about  him!     Now  I  can 
Divine  the  frankness  of  the  Hungarian,  who 
No  doubt  is  a  mere  tool  and  spy  of  Stralen- 

heim's, 
To  sound  and  to  secure  me.   Without  means ! 
Sick,  poor — begirt  too  with  the  flooding  rivers, 
Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 
All  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 
Of  overpowering  peril,  with  men*s  lives, — 
How  can  I  hope?  An  hour  ago  methought 
My  state  beyond  despair;  and  now,  'tis  such, 
The  past  seems  paradise.     Another  day, 
And  I'm  detected, — on  the  very  eve 
Of  honors,  rights,  and  my  inheritance, 
When  a  few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  still 
In  favoring  an  escape. 

Enter  Idenstein  ctnd  Fritz  in  conversation. 

Fritz.  Immediately. 

Iden.  I  tell  you,  'tis  impossible. 

Fritz.  It  must 

Be  tried,  however;  and  if  one  express 
Fail,  you  must  send  on  others,  till  the  answer 
Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  the  commandant. 

Iden.  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Fritz.  And  recollect 

To  spare  no  trouble;  you  will  be  repaid 
Tenfold. 

Idem.  The  baron  is  retired  to  restl      [chair 

Fritz.  He  hath  thrown  himself  into  an  easy- 
Besidt  the  fire,  and  slumbers;  and  has  order*d 
He  may  not  be  disturbed  until  eleven, 
When  he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

Iden.  Before 

An  hour  is  past,  I'll  do  my  best  to  serve  him. 

Fritz.  Remember!  [Exit ¥kitz. 

Iden.  The  devil  take  these  great  men;  they 
Think  all  things  made  for  them.      Now  here 

must  I 
Rouse  up  some  half  a  dozen  shivering  vassals 
From  their  scant  pallets,  and,  at  peril  of 
Their  lives,despatch  them  o'er  the  river  towards 
Frankfort.  Methinks  the  baron's  own  expe- 
rience [ing 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  him  fellow- feel 
But  no,  *«  ximust"  and  there's  an  end.  How 
Are  you  there,  Mynheer  Werner?           [now? 

IVer.  You  have  left 

Your  nuble  guest  right  quickly. 

Iden.  Yes,  he's  dozing. 

And  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep  be- 
Here  is  a  packet  for  the  commandant   [sides. 
Of  Frankfort,  at  all  risks  and  expenses; 
But  I  must  not  lose  time:  Good  night!    [Exit. 

IVer.  "To  Frankfort!" 

'*  thickens!  Ay,  **  the  commandant.'' 
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This  tallies  well  with  all  the  prior  steps 
Of  this  cool,  calculating  fiend,  who  walks 
Between  me  and  my  father's  house.    No  doubt 
He  writes  for  a  detachment  to  convey  me 
Into  some  secret  fortress. — Sooner  than 

This 

[Werner  looks  around,  ctnd  snatckts  up  a 

knife  lying  on  a  table  in  a  recess. 

Now  I  am  master  of  myself  at  least 
Hark, — footsteps !  How  do  I  know  Aat  Stra- 

lenheim 
Will  wait  for  even  the  show  of  that  authority 
Which  is  to  overshadow  usurpation? 
That  he  suspects  me's  certain.     I'm  alone: 
He  with  a  numerous  train.   I  weak :  be  strong 
In  gold,  in  numbers,  rank,  authority. 
I  nameless,  or  involving  in  my  name 
Destruction,  till  I  reach  my  own  domain; 
He  full-blown  with  his  titles,  which  impose 
Still  further  on  these  obscure  petty  burghers 
Than  they  could  do  elsewhere.    Hark!  nearer 

still! 
I'll  to  the  secret  passage  which  communicates 
With    the No!    all    is   silent — 'twas    my 

fancy ! — 
Still  as  the  breathless  interval  between 
The  flash  and  thunder; — I  must  hush  my  sool 
Amidst  its  perils.     Yet  I  will  retire, 
To  see  if  still  be  unexplored  the  passage 
I  wot  of:  it  will  serve  me  as  a  den 
Of  secrecy  for  some  hours,  at  the  worst. 
[Werner  draws  a  panels  and  exit ^  clastng 

it  after  him. 

Enter  Gabor  and  JOSEPHINE. 

Gab.  Where  is  your  husband? 

Jos.  Here,  I  thought:  I  left  him 

Not  long  since  in  his  chamber.  But  these  rooms 
Have  many  outlets,  and  he  may  be  gone 
To  accompany  the  intendant. 

Gab.  .Baron  Stralenheim 

Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  subject  of  your  lord,  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  have  my  doubts  if  he  means  well. 

Jos.  Alas! 

What  can  there  be  in  common  with  the  proud 
And  wealthy  baron,  and  the  unknown  Werner? 

GcUf*  That  yon  know  best. 

Jos.  Or,  if  it  were  so,  how 

Come  you  to  stir  yourself  in  his  behalf. 
Rather  than  that  of  him  whose  life  yon  saved? 

Gab.  I  help'd  to  save  him,  as  in  peril;  b«t 
I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  serve  him  in 
Oppression.     I  know  well  these  nobles,  and 
Their  thousand  modes  of  trampling  on  thepoor. 
I  have  proved  them;  and  my  spirit  bousiy 
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I  find  them  practising  against  the  weak : — 
This  is  my  only  motive. 

yos.  It  would  be 

Not  easy  to  persuade  my  consort  of 
Your  good  intentions. 

Gab,  Is  he  so  suspicious? 

Jos,  He  was  not  once;  but  time  and  trou 
Made  him  what  you  beheld.  [bles  have 

Gab,  I'm  sorry  for  it. 

Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armor,  and  [tects. 

With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  pro- 
Good  night !  I  trust  to  meet  with  him  at  day- 
break. \Exit. 

Re-enter  Idenstein  and  some  Peasants. 
Josephine  retires  up  the  Hall, 

First  Peasant,  But  if  I'm  drown'd? 

Iden,  Why,  you  will  be  well  paid  for't. 
And  have  risk'd  more  than  drowning  for  as 
I  doubt  not.  [much, 

Second  Peasant.  But  our  wives  and  families  ? 

Iden,  Cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are, 
Be  better.  [and  may , 

Third  Peasant,    I  have   neither,  and  will 
ventiure. 

Iden,  That's  right.  A  gallant  carle,  and  fit  to 
A  soldier.     I'll  promote  you  to  the  ranks  [be 
In  the  prince's  body-guard — if  you  succeed; 
And  you  shall  have  besides,  in  sparkling  coin, 
Two  thalers. 

Third  Peasant,  No  morel 

Iden,  Out  upon  your  avarice! 

Can  that  low  vice  alloy  so  much  ambition? 
I  tell  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thalers  in 
Small  change  will  subdivide  into  a  treasure. 
Do  not  five  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
Risk  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  one  thaler? 
When  had  you  half  the  sum? 

Third  Peasant,  Never — but  ne'er 

The  less  I  must  have  three. 

Iden,  Have  you  forgot 

Whose  vassal  you  were  bom,  knave? 

Third  Peasant.  No^the  prince's. 

And  not  the  stranger's. 

Iden,  Sirrah!  in  the  prince's 

Absence,  I  am  sovereign;  and  the  baron  is 
My  intimate  connexion; — **  Cousin  Idenstein! 
(Quoth  he)  you'll  order  out  a  dozen  villains." 
And  so,  you  villains!  troop — march — march,  I 
And  if  a  single  dog's  ear  of  this  packet  [say; 
Be  sprinkled  by  the  Oder — look  to  it! 
For  every  page  of  paper,  shall  a  hide 
Of  yours  be  stretch'd  as  parchment  on  a  drum. 
Like  Ziska's  skin,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 
Refractory  vassals,  who  cannot  effect 
Impossibilities. — Away,  ye  earth-worms! 

[Exit,  driving  them  out. 


Jos,  [coming forward],  I  fain  would  shun 
these  scenes,  too  oft  repeated, 
Of  feudal  tyranny  o'er  petty  victims; 
I  cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  such. 
Even  here,  in  this  remote,  unnamed,  dull  spot. 
The  dimmest  in  the  district's  map,  exist 
Tne  insolence  of  wealth  in  poverty 
O'er  something  poorer  still — the  pride  of  rank 
In  servitude,  o'er  something  still  more  servile; 
And  vice  in  misery  affecting  still 
A  tatter*d  splendor.     What  a  state  of  being! 
In  Tuscany,  my  own  dear  sunny  land. 
Our  nobles  were  but  citizens  and  merchants. 
Like  Cosmo.     We  had  evils,  but  not  such 
As  these;  and  our  all-ripe  and  gushing  valleys 
Made  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  each  herb 
Was  in  itself  a  meal,  and  every  vine       [glad 
Rain'd,  as  it  were,  the  beverage  which  makes 
The  heart  of  man;  and  the  ne'er  unfelt  sun 
'  (But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  clouded,  leaving 
His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams) 
Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thin  robe,  less 
Oppressive  than  an  emperor's  jewell'd  purple. 
But,  here!  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 
To  imitate  the  ice-wind  of  their  clime. 
Searching  the  shivering  vassal  through  his  rags. 
To  wring  his  soul — as  the  bleak  elements 
His   form.     And   'tis    to    be   amongst  these 

sovereigns 
My  husband   pants!    and   such  his  pride  of 
That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no  [birth — 
Father  born  in  a  humble  state  could  nerve 
His  soul  to  persecute  his  son  withal. 
Hath  changed  no  atom  of  his  early  nature; 
But  I,  bom  nobly  also,  from  my  father's 
Kindness  was  taught  a  different  lesson.  Father! 
May  thy  long-tried  and  now  rewarded  spirit 
Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired 
Ulric!     I  love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me! 
What's  that?    Thou,  Werner!  can  it  be?  and 
thus? 

[Enter  Werner  hastily ,  with  the  knife  in  his 
hand,  by  the  secret  panel,  which  he  closes 
hurriedly  after  him, 

IVer,  \not  at  first  recognizing  her.]    Dis- 
cover'd!  then  Vlistsi\:>--[recognizingher], 
Ah!  Josephine, 
Why  art  thou  not  at  rest? 

Jos.  What  rest?    My  God! 

What  does  this  mean? 

fVer.  [showing  a  rouleau].   Here's  gold — 
gold,  Josephine, 
Will  rescue  us  from  this  detested  dungeon. 
Jos.  And  how  obtain'd — that  knife! 
fVer.  'Tis  bloodless— :y^/. 

Away — we  must  to  our  chamber. 
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Jos.  But  whence  comest  thou  ? 

Wer.  Ask  notl  but  let  us  think  where  we 
shall  go— 
This — this  will  make  us  way — \ihowing  the 
,  gold\—V\\  fit  them  now. 

yos,  I  dare  not  think  thee  guilty  of  dishonor. 

Wer.  Dishonor! 

Jos.  I  have  said  it. 

Wer,  Let  us  hence  i 

Tis  the  last  night,  I  trust,  that  we  need  pass 

Jos.  And  not  the  worst,  I  hope.  [here. 

Wer.  Hope!  I  make  jvr^; 

But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  Yet  one  question^ — 

What  hast  thou  done? 

Wer,   \Jiercely\,   Left  one   thing  undone ^ 
which 
Had  made  all  well :  let  me  not  think  of  it ! 
Away! 

Jos^  Alas,  that  I  should  doubt  of  thee! 

\Exeunt. 


Scene  I. 


ACT  II. 
-A  Hall  in  the  same  Palace. 


Enter  Idenstein  and  others. 

Iden.   Fine  doings!  goodly  doings!  honest 
doings! 
A  baron  pillaged  in  a  prince's  palace!        [of. 
Where,  till  this  hour,  such  a  sin  ne*er  was  heard 

Friit.    It    hardly   could,  unless    the    rats 
despoil'd 
The  mice  of  a  few  shreds  of  tapestry,      [day  I 

Iden.  Oh !  that  I  c*er  should  live  to  see  this 
The  honor  of  our  city's  gone  forever. 

Fritz,  Well,  but  now  to  discover  the  delin- 
The  baron  i»  determined  not  to  lose  [quent: 
This  sum  without  a  search. 

Iden,  And  so  am  I. 

Fritz,  But  whom  do  you  suspect? 

Iden,  Suspect!  all  people 

Without — within  —  above — below  —  Heaven 
help  me! 

Fritz.  Is   there   no   other  entrance  to  the 
chamber? 

Iden.  None  whatsoever, 

Fritz,  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Iden,  Certain.     I    have   lived  and    served 
here  since  my  birth,  [such. 

And  if  there  were  such,  must  have   heard  of 
Or  seen  it. 

Fritz,       Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

Iden,  Doubtless. 

Fritz.  The  man  call'd   Wermr*s  poorl 

Iden.  Poor  as  a  miser; 

But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing. 


By  which  there's  no  communication  with 
The  baron's  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he. 
Besides,  I  bade  him  '*  good  night"  in  thehaU, 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 

Fritz,  There's  another, 

The  stranger 

Iden,  The  Hungarian? 

Fritz,  He  who  help'd 

To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 

Iden.  Not 

Unlikely.     But,  hold — might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite? 

Fritz.  How?     We,  utl 

Iden.  "So-^not  jrout 

But  some  of  the  inferior  knaves.     You  say 
The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair — 
The  velvet  chair — in  his  embroider'd  night- 
gown; 
His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A  cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Severjal  rouleaux  of  gold;  of  which  one  only 
Has  disappear'd : — the  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

Fritz,  Good  sir. 

Be  not  so  quick;  the  honor  of  the  corps 
Which  form'd  the  baron's  household's  nnim- 

peach'd 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 
Of  peculation ;  such  as  in  acconipts» 
Weights,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery. 
Where  all  men  take  their  prey;  as  also  in 
Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents. 
Purveying  feasts,  and  understanding  with 
The  honest  trades  who  furnish  noble  masters; 
But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downright  thier- 
We  scorn  it  as  we  do  board-wages.  Then  [ery, 
Had  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  would  not 
Have  been  so  poor  a  spirit  as  to  hazard 
His  neck  for  one  rouleau,  but  have  swoop'd 
Also, the  cabinet,  if  portable.  [all; 

Iden.  There  is  some  sense  in  that 

Fritz.  No,  sir,  be  sure 

*Twas  none  of  our  corps;  but  some  petty,  triv- 
Picker  and  stealer,  without  art  or  genius,    [ial 
The  only  question  is — Who  else  could  have 
Access,  save  the  Hungarian  and  yourself? 

Iden.  You  don't  mean  me? 

Fritz.  No,  sir;  I  honor  more 

Your  talents 

Iden,  And  my  principles,  I  hope. 

Fritz,  Of  course.    But  to  the  point:  Whafs 
to  be  done?  [be  said. 

Iden,  Nothing — but  there's  a  good  deal  lo 
We'll  offer  a  reward ;  move  heaven  and  eta^ 
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And   the  police  (though  there's  none  nearer 

than 
Frankfort) ;  post  notices  in  manuscript 
(For  weVe  no  printer);  and  set  by  my  clerk 
To  read  them  (for  few  can,  save  he  and  I) ; 
We'll  send  out  villagers  to  strip  beggars,  and 
Search  empty  pockets;  also  to  arrest 
All  gipsies,  and  ill-clothed  and  sallow  people. 
Prisoners  we'll  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit; 
And  for  the  baron's  gold — if  'tis  not  found, 
At  least  he  shall  have  the  full  satisfaction 
Of  melting  twice  its  substance  in  the  raising 
The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.     Here's  alchemy     ! 
For  your  lord's  losses! 

Fritz.  He  hath  found  a  better. 

Id^.  Where? 

Fritz.  In  a  most  immense  inheritance. 

The  late  Count  Siegendorf,  his  distant  kins- 
man, 
Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 

ItUn.  Was  there 

No  heir? 

Fritz.     Oh,  yes;  but  he  has  disappear'd 
Long  from  the  world's  eye,  and  perhaps  the 

world. 
A  prodigal  son,  beneath  his  father's  ban  . 
For  the  last  twenty  years:  for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kill  the  fatted  calf;  and,  therefore. 
If  living,  he  must  chew  the  husks  still.     But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  silence  him. 
Were  he  to  re-appear:  he's  politic. 
And  has  much  influence  with  a  certain  court. 

I<Un.  He's  fortunate. 

Frit*.  Tis  true,  there  is  a  grandson 

Whom  the  late  count  reclaim'd  from  his  son's 
And  educated  as  his  heir:  but  then  [hands. 
His  birth  is  doubtful. 

Iden.  How  so? 

Fritz.  His  sire  made 

A  left-hand,  love,  imprudent  sort  of  marriage. 
With  an  Italian  exile's  dark -eyed  daughter: 
Noble,  they  say,  too;  but  no  match  for  such 
A  house  as  Siegendorfs.     The  grandsire  ill 
Could  brook  the  alliance;  and  could  ne'er  be 

brought 
To  see  the  parents,  thoUgh  he  took  the  son. 

Id^n.  If  he's  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 
Dispute  your  claim,  and  weave  a  web  that  may 
Puzzle  your  baron  to  unravel. 

Fritz.  Why, 

For  mettle,  he  has  quite  enough;  they  say. 
He  forms  a  happy  mixture  of  his  sire 
And  grandsire's  qualities, — impetuous  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter:  but 
The  strangest  is  that  he,  too,  disappear'd 
Some  months  ago. 


The  devil  he  did! 


Iden. 

Fritz,  Why,  yes; 

It  must  have  been  at  his  suggestion,  at 
An  hour  so  critical  as  was  the  eve  [by  it. 

Of  the  old  man's  death,  whose  heart  was  broken 
Iden.  Was  there  no  cause  assign'd? 
Fritz.  Pknty,  no  doubt. 

And  none  perhaps  the  true  one.  Some  averr'd 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents :  some  because 
The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  strictly 
(But  that  could  scarce  be,  for  he  doted  on  him) ; 
A  third  believed  he  wish'd  to  serve  in  war. 
But  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure. 
He  might  have  since  return'd,  were   that  the 

motive; 
A  fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised,     [him, 
\  As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in 
JThat  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature 
'He  had  join'd  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste 

Lusatia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  the  last  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A  kind  of  general  condottiero  system 
I  Of  bandit  warfare;  each  troop  with  its  chief. 
And  all  against  mankind. 
I     Iden.  That  cannot  be, 

I A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury, 
I  To  risk  his  life  and  honors  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes! 

Fritz.  Heaven  best  knows! 

'  But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise. 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasure. 
I've  heard  that  nothing  can  reclaim  your  In- 
Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy  [dian. 
Were  fed  on  milk  and  honey.     After  all. 
Your  Wallenstein,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavus, 
Your    Bannier,   and    your    Torstenson    and 

Weimar, 
Were  but  the  same  thing  upon  a  grand  scale; 
And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  pro- 

claim'd. 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account.     Here  comes 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday's  escape, 
But  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Until  this  morning. 

Enter  Stralknheim  and  Ulric. 

Stral.  Since  you  have  refused 

All  compensation,  gentle  stranger,  save 
Inadequate   thanks,  you   almost  check  even 

them. 
Making  me  feel  the  worthlessness  of  words, 
And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude. 
They  seem  so  niggardly,  compared  with  what 
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V'our  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf 

Ulr,  I  pray  you  press  the  theme  no  further. 

StraL  But 

Can  I  not  serve  you?  You  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes;  fair  in 

favor; 
Brave,  I  know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so; 
And  doubtlessly,  with  such  a  form  and  heart, 
Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war. 
As  ardently  for  glory  as  you  dared 
An  obscure  death  to  save  an  unknown  stranger. 
In  an  as  perilous,  but  opposite,  element. 
You  are  made  for  the  service:  I  have  served; 
Have   rank   by    birth    and  soldiership,  and 
friends,  [peace 

Who  shall  be  yours.     *Tis  true  this  pfiuse  of 
Favors  such  views  at  presen^  scantily; 
But  'twill  not  last,  men's  spints  are  too  stirring; 
And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace 
Is  but  a  petty  war,  as  the  times  show  us 
In  every  forest,  or  a  mere  arm'd  truce,  [time, 
War  will  reclaim  his  own;  and,  in  the  mean 
You  might  obtain  a  post,  which  would  insure 
A  higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fail  not 
To  rise.     I  speak  of  Brandenburg,  wherein 
I  stand  well  with  the  Elector;  in  Bohemia, 
Like  you,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we  are  now 
Upon  its  frontier. 

Ulr.  You  perceive  my  garb 

Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.     If  I  must  decline 
Your  offer,  'tis  with  the  same  feeling  which 
Induced  it. 

Stral.  Why,  this  is  mere  usury  I 

I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  you  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
To  heap  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
I  bow  beneath  them. 

Ulr,  You  shall  say  so  when 

I  claim  the  payment. 

StraL  Well,  sir,  since  you  will  not — 

You  are  nobly  born? 

Ulr.  I  have  heard  my  kinsmen  say  so. 

Stral.    Your  actions  show  it.     Might  I  ask 

Ulr,  Ulric.  [your  name? 

Stral.  Your  house's? 

Ulr.  When  I'm  worthy  of  it, 

I'll  answer  you. 

Stral.  \asidi\.  Most  probably  an  Austrian, 
Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His   lineage   on   these  wild  and   dangerous 

frontiers. 
Where  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr'd. 

{Aloud  to  Fritz  and  Idenstein. 
So,  sirs!  how  have  ye  sped  in  your  researches? 

Iden.  Indiflerent  well,  your  excellency. 

Stral.  Then 


I  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught? 

Iden.  Humph! — not  exactly. 

Stral.  Or  at  least  suspected? 

Iden.  Oh !  for  that  matter,  very  much  sos- 

Stral.  Who  may,  he  be?  [pccted. 

Iden.  Why,  don't ^^m  know,  my  lord? 

StraL  How  should  I?  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Iden.  And  so 

Was  I,  and  that's  the  cause  I  know  no  more 
Than  does  your  excellency. 

StraL  Dolt! 

Iden.  Why,  if 

Your  lordship,  being  robb'd,.  don't  recognize 
The  rogue,  how  should  I,  not  being  robb'd, 

identify 
The  thief  among  so  many!     In  the  crowd. 
May  it  please  your  excellency,  your  thief  loob 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better: 
'Tis  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon. 
That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his  features; 
But  I'll  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once. 
Whether  he  be  found  criminal  or  no. 
His  face  shall  be  so. 

StraL  [To  Fritz].  Prithee,  Fritz,  inform  me 
What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow? 

FritM.  FaithI 

My  lord,  not  much  as  yet«  except  conjecture. 

Stral.  Besides  the  loss  (which  I  must  own 
affects  me 
Just  now  materially),  I  needs  would  find 
The  villain  out  of  public  motives;  for 
So  dexterous  a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  pe<^led 
And  lighted  chambers,  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
The  gold  before  my  scarce-closed  eyes,  would 
Leavefbare  your  borough.  Sir  Intendant !  [soon 

Iden.  True; 

If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  my  lord. 

Ulr.  What  is  all  this? 

StraL  You  join'd  us  but  this  morning, 

And  have  not   heard  that  I  was  robb'd  list 
night. 

Ulr.  Some  rumor  of  it  reach 'd  me  as  I  pass'd 
The  outer  chambers  of  the  palace,  but 
I  know  no  further. 

StraL  It  is  a  strange  business; 

The  intendant  can  inform  you  of  the  facts. 

Iden.  Most  willingly.     You  see 

StraL  ^impatiently].  Defer  your  talc. 

Till  certain  of  the  hearer's  patience. 

Iden.                                                 That 
Can  only  be  approved  by  proofs.     You  see 

Stral.  {again  interrupting  Aim,  and addreu- 

ing  Ulric]  .  In  short,  I  was  asleep  upon  * 

My  cabinet  before  me,  with  some  gold  [chair, 

Upon  it  (more  than  I  much  like  to  lose» 

Though  in  part  only) :  some  ingenious  pcfsoa 
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Contrived  to  glide  through  all  my  own  attend- 
ants, 
Besides  those  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 
A  hundred  golden  dncats,  which  to  6nd 
I  woald  be  fain,  and  there's  an  end.    Perhaps 
You  (as  I  still  am  rather  faint)  would  add 
To  yesterday's  great  obligation,  this. 
Though  slighter,yet  not  slight,to  aid  these  men 
(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it? 

Ulr,  ^ost  willingly,  and   without   loss  of 

time 

[7b  Idenstmn].  Come  hither,  mvnheer! 

Iden,                       But  so  much  haste  bodes 
Right  fittle  speed,  and-= 

Ulr,  Standing  motionless 

None;  so  let's  march:  we'll  talk  as  we  goon. 

Iden,  But 

Ulr.  Show  the  spot,  and  then  I'll  answer  you. 

Friit.  I  will,  sir,  with  his  excellency's  leave, 

Siral,  Do  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 

Fritt,  Hence! 

Ulr.  Come  on,  old  oracle,  expound  thy  rid- 
dle!     [Exit  with  Idenstein  and  Fritz. 

Siral,  \solus\.   A  stalwart,  active,  soldier- 
looking  stripling, 
Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  first  labor, 
And  with  a  brow  of  thought  beyond  his  years 
When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 
In  answeringyours.  I  wish  I  could  engage  him : 
1  have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now. 
For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a  struggle,  [one. 
And  though  I  am  not  the  man  to  yield  without 
Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 
And  my  desire.     The  boy,  they  say,  is  a  bold 

one; 
But  he  hath  play'd  the  truant  in  some  hour 
Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to       [whom 
Champion  his  claims.  That's  well.  The  father, 
For  years  I*vetrack*d,asdoesthe  bloodhound, 

never 
In  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put  me 
To  fiaiult;  but  AerflAavehim,  and  that's  better. 
It  must  be  ^r/  All  circumstance  proclaims  it; 
And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  cause 
Of  my  inquiries,  still  confirm  it. — Yes! 
The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 
Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time;  the  account,  too. 
The  intendant  gave  (for  I  have  not  Ifeheld  her) 
Of  his  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  aspect; 
Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met. 
As  snakes  and  lions  shrink  back  from  each 

other 
By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 
Deadly,  without  being  natural  prey  to  either; 
All — all — confirm  it  to  my  mind.     However, 
We'll  grapple,  ne'ertheless.     In  a  few  hours 
The  ordti  comes  from  F  rankfort,if  these  waters 
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Rise  not  the  higher  (and  the  weather  favors 
Their  quick  abatement),  and  I'll  have  him  safe 
Within  a  dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 
His  real  estate  and  name;  and  there's  no  harm 
done,  [robbery 

Should  he  prove  other  than  I  deem.     This 
(Save  for  the  actual  loss)  is  lucky  also; 
He's   poor,  and   that's  suspicious — he's   un- 
known, [proofs 
And  that's   defenceless. — True,  we  have  no 
Of  guilt, — ^but  what  hath  he  of  innocence? 
Were  he  a  man  indifferent  to  my  prospects. 
In  other  bearings,  I  should  rather  lay 
The  inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 
Hath  something  which  I  like  not;  and  alone 
Of  all  around,  except  the  intendant,  and 
The  prince's  household  and  my  own,  had  in- 
Familiar  to  the  chamber.  [gress 

Enter  G^BOR. 

Friend,  how  fare  you? 

Ga6.  As  those  who  fare  well  everywhere, 
when  they 
Have  supp'd  and  slumber'd,  no  great  matter 
And  you,  my  lord?  [how — 

Slral.  Better  in  rest  than  purse : 

Mine  inn  is  like  to  cost  me  dear. 

Ga^,  I  heard 

Of  your  late  loss;  but  'tis  a  trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

S/ral.  You  would  hardly  think  so« 

Were  the  loss  yours. 

Ga^,  I  never  had  so  much     [not 

(At  once)  in  my  whole  life,  and  therefore  am 
Fit  to  decide.     But  I  came  here  to  seek  you. 
Your  couriers  are  turn'd  back — I  have  out- 
In  my  return.  [stripp'd  them, 

S/ral,  You!— Why? 

Ga^.  I  went  at  daybreak. 

To  watch  for  the  abatement  of  the  river, 
As  being  anxious  to  resume  my  journey. 
Your  messengers  were  all  check'd  like  myself; 
And,  seeing  the  case  hopeless,  I  await 
The  current's  pleasure. 

Slral.  Would  the  dogs  were  in  it! 

Why  did  they  not,  at  least,attenipt  the  passage? 
I  order'd  this  at  all  risks. 

Gad.  Could  you  order 

The  Oder  to  divide,  as  Moses  did 
The  Red  Sea  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 
Of  the  swoln  stream)  and  be  obey'd,  perhaps 
They  might  have  ventured. 

Slral.  I  must  see  to  it : 

The  knaves!  the  slaves! — but  they  shall  smart 
for  this.  [Exil  Stralenheim. 

Gad.    [solus'].  There goesi^y  noble, feudal, 


self-will'd  baron! 
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Epitome  of  what  brave  chivalry 
The  preux  chevaliers  of  the  good  old  times 
Have  left  us.  Yesterday  he  would  have  given 
His  lands  (if  he  hath  any),  and»  still  dearer, 
His  sixteen  quarterings,  for  as  much  fresh  air 
As  would  have  filVd  a  bladder,  while  he  lay 
Gurgling  and  foaming  halfway  through   the 

window 
Of  his  o*erset  and  water-loggM  conveyance; 
And  now  he  storms  at  half  a  dozen  wretches 
Because  they  love  their  lives  tool     Yet,  he's 

right:  [put  them 

'Tis  strange  they  should,  when  such  as  he  may 
Tq  hazard  at  his  pleasure.     Oh,  thou  world ! 
Thou  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest! 

\Exit  Gabor. 

Scene  II. — Tht  Apartntattof\fmL^^Yi,  in 
the  Palace. 

Enter  Josephine  and  Ulric. 

Joi,  Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  thee 
My  Ulric ! — -my  beloved  I— can  it  be —  [again! 
After  twelve  years? 

67r.  My  dearest  mother! 

Jos,  Yes! 

My  dream  is  reiilized — how  beautiful ! 
How  more  than  ftll  I  sigh'd  for!  Heaven  receive 
A  mother's  thanks! — a  mother's  tears  of  joy! 
This  is  indeed  thy  work! — At  such  an  hour,too. 
He  comes  not  only  as  a  son,  but  savior. 

Ulr,  If  such  a  joy  await  me,  it  must  double 
What  I  now  feel,  and  lighten  from  my  heart 
A  part  of  the  long  debt  of  duty,  not 
Of  love  (for  that  was  ne'er  withheld) — forgive 
This  long  dchiy  was  not  my  fault.  [me ! 

y^s.  I  know  it. 

But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 
If  I  e'er  feU  it,  'tis  so  dazzled  from 
My  memory  by  this  oblivious  transport ! — 
My  «on! 

Enter  "Werner. 

Wfr,  What  have  we  here, — more  strangers? 

Jos,  No! 

Look  upon  him!  What  do  you  see? 

Wer.  A  stripling. 

For  the  first  time 

Ulr,  \kneeling\.  For  twelve  long  vears,  my 

Wer.  Oh,  God!  '  [father! 

Jos,  He  faints! 

Wer.  No— I  am  better  now — 

Ulric  I  \Embraces  him\. 

Ulr,  My  father,  Siegendorf! 

Wtr,  Utarting\,  Hush!  boy— 

The  walls  may  hear  that  nsunel 

Ulr.  What  then? 

I#V.  Why.  then— 


But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon.  Remember, 
I  must  be  known  here  but  as  Werner.  Come! 
Come  to  my  arms  again !  Why,  thou  look'st  all 
I  should  have  been,  and  was  not.  Josephine! 
Sure  'tis  no  father's  fondness  dazzles  me; 
But,  had  I  seen  that  form  amid  ten  thousand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  have 
This  for  my  son!  [chosen 

Ulr,  And  yet  you  knew  me  not  I 

Wer.  Alas!  I  have  had  that  upofi  my  soul 
Which  makes  me  look  on  all  men  with  an  ey€ 
That  only  knows  the  evil  at  first  glance.      [I 

Ulr,  My  memory  served  me  far  more  fondly: 
Have  not  forgotten  aught;  and  ofttimes  in 
The  proud  and  princely  halls  of — (I'll  not  name 
,         them, 

I  As  you  say  that  'tis  perilous),  but  i*  the  pomp 
Of  your  sire's  feudal  mansion,  I  look'd  back 
To  the  Bohemian  mountains  many  a  sunset, 
And  wept  to  see  another  day  go  down      [us. 
O'er  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between 
They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

Wer,  I  know  not  that. 

Are  you  aware  my  father  is  no  more?      [age, 

Ulr.  Oh,  heavens !  I  left  him  in  a  green  old 
And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn,  but  still  steady 
Amidst  the  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 
Fell  fast  around  him.     'Twas  scarce  three 
months  since. 

Wer,  Why  did  you  leave  him? 

Jos.  \embradHg  Ulric],  Can  you  ask  that 
Is  he  not  here  ?  [question? 

Wer.        True;  he  hath  sought  his  pareots, 
And  foimd  them;  but  oh!  h(no^  and  in  what 
state! 

Ulr,  All  shall  be  bettcr'd.  What  we  have  to 
Is  to  proceed,  and  to  assert  our  rights,       [do 
Or  rather  yours;  for  I  waive  all,  unless 
Your  father  has  disposed  in  such  a  sort 
Of  his  broad  lands  as  to  make  mine  the  fore- 
most, , 
So  that  I  must  prefer  my  claim  for  form: 
But  I  trust  better,  and  that  all  is  yours. 

Wer,  Have  you  not  heard  of  Stralenheim? 

Ulr.  I  saved 

His  life  but  yesterday;  he's  here. 

Wer,  You  saved 

The  serpent  who  will  sting  us  alL 

Ulr,  You  speak 

Riddles:  what  is  this  Stralenheim  to  us? 

Wer.  Eveiything.     One  who  claims  oar 
father's  lands; 
Our  distant  kinsman,  and  pur  nearest  foe. 

Ulr.  I  never  heard  his  name  till  now.  The 
count. 

Indeed,  spoke  sometimes  of  a  kinsman,  who, 
If  his  own  line  should  fail,  might  be  roMiely 
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Involved  in  the  succession;  but  his  titles 
Were  never  named  before  me— and  what  then? 
His  right  most  yield  to  ours. 

IVer,  Ay,  if  at  Prague : 

But  here  he  is  all-powerful;  and  has  spread 
Snares  for  thy  father,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  them,  is  by  fortune,  not 
By  favor. 

Uir,       Doth  he  personidly  know  you? 

fVtr.  No;  but  he  guesses  shrewdly  at  my 
person. 
As  he  betrayM  last  night:  and  I,  perhaps, 
But  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

Ulr,  I  think  yon  wrong  him 

(Excuse  me  for  the  phrase) ;  but  Stralenheim 
Is  not  what  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so,      [ent. 
He  owes  me  something  both  for  past  and  pres- 
I  saved  his  life,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me. 
He  hath  been  plundered  too,  since  he  came 

hither: 
Is  sick;  a  stranger;  atfd  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robbM  him: 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  do  so;  and  the  business 
Which  brought  me  here  was  chiefly  that :  but  I 
Have  found,  in  searching  for  another  dross, 
Mvown  whole  treasure — you,  my  parents! 

JVer.  [agitaiediy].  Who 

Taught  you  to  mouth  that  name  of «« villain  "  ? 

Uir.  What 

More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves? 

JVer.  Who  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an  un 
With  an  infernal  stigma?  [known  being 

Uir,  My  own  feelings 

Taught  me  to  name  a  ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

Wer,  Who  taught  you,  long-sought  and  ill- 
found  boy !  that 
It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult  me? 

Ulr.  I  named  a  villain.      What  is  there  in 
With  such  a  being  and  my  father?    [common 

Wer.  Everything! 

That  ruffian  is  thy  fadier! 

jfos.  Oh,  my  son ! 

Believe  him  not — and  yet —  [her  voice  falters] . 

Uir,  \siaris,   looks  earnestly  at  Werner 
and  then  says  slowly,]    And  you  avow  it  ? 

iVer,  Ulric,  before  you  dare  despise  your 
father, 

Learn  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions.  Young, 
Rash,  new  to  life,  and  rear*d  in  luxury*s  lap. 
Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passion's  force. 
Or  misery's  temptation?  Wait — (not  long. 
It  Cometh  like  the  night  and  quickly) — Wait  I— • 
Wait  till,  like  me,  your  hopes  are  blighted — till 
Sovrow  and  shame  are  handmaids  of  your  cab 
Fanine  and  poverty  your  guests  at  table;  [in; 
Despair  your  bed- fellow — then  rise,  but  not 
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From  sleep,  and  judge!    Should  that  day  e'er 

arrive — 

Should  you  see  then  the  serpent,  who  hath  coil'd 
Himself  around  all  that  is  dear  and  noble 
Of  you  and  yours,  lie  slumbering  in  your  path. 
With  but  his  folds  between  your  steps  and 

happiness. 
When  he,  who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you  name, 
Lands,  life  itself,  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 
Chance  your  conductor;  midnight  for  your 

mantle; 
The  bare  knife  in  your  hand,  and  earth  asleep. 
Even  to  your  deadliest  foe;  and  he  as  'twere 
Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  it,  while  [God  I 
His  death  alone  can  save  you:— Thank  your 
If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plunder, 

You  turn  aside 1  did  so. 

Ulr,  But 

Wer.  laSruptlyA  Hear  me! 

I  will  not  brook  a  numan  voice — scarce  dare 
Listen  to  my  own  (if  that  be  human  still) — 
Hear  me!  you  do  not  know  this  man — I  do. 
He's  mean,  deceitful,  avaricious.  You   [learn 
Deem  yourself  safe,  as  young  and  brave;  but 
None  are  secure  from  desperation,  few 
From  subtilty.     My  worst  foe,  Stralenheim, 
Housed  in  a  prince's  palace,  couch'd  within 
A  prince's  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife! 
An   instant — a  mere  motion — the  least  im- 

pulse—  [earth. 

Had  swept  him  and  all  fears  of  mine  from 
He    was   within    my  power — my  knife  was 

raised — 
Withdrawn— and  I'm  in  his: — are  you  not  so? 
Who  tells  you  that  he  knows  you  notf    Who 

says 
He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  you?  or 
To  plunge  you,  with  your  parents,  in  a  dun- 
geon? {/^e  pauses^ 
Ulr.  Proceed — proceed! 
Wer,                        Me  he  hath  ever  known. 
And  hunted  through  each  change  of  time — 

name — fortune —  [men? 

And  why  not  you?    Are  you  more  versed  in 
He  wound  snares  round  me!  flung  along  my 

path  [spum'd 

Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  would  have 
Even  from  my  presence;  but,  in  spuming  now, 
Fill  only  with  fresh  venom.  Will  you  be 
More  patient  ?  Ulric ! — Ulric !  there  are  crimes 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear. 
Ulr.  [who  looks  first  at  him,  and  then  at 

Josephine].  My  mother! 
Wer.        Ah!  I  thought  so;  you  have  now 
Only  one  parent.     I  have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone. 
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i/Zr,  But  stay! 

[Werner  rushes  out  of  tJu  chamber. 

Jos,  [to  Ulric],  Follow  him  not,  until  this 
storm  of  passion 
Abates.  Think'st  thou,that  were  it  well  for  him, 
I  had  not  followed? 

Ulr,  I  obey  you,  mother, 

Although  reluctantly.  My  first  act  shall  not 
Be  one  of  disobedience. 

yos.  Oh  I  he  is  good! 

Condemn  him  not  from  his  owntnouth,  but  trust 
To  me,  who  have  borne  so  much  with  him,  and 
That  this  is  but  the  surface  of  his  soul,  [for  him. 
And  that  the  depth  is  rich  in  better  things. 

Ulr.  These  then  arc  but  my  father*s  prin- 
My  mother  thinks  not  with  him?  [ciples? 

Jos.  Nor  doth  he 

Think  as  he  speaks.  Alas !  long  years  of  grief 
Have  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

Ulr,  Explain  to  me 

More  clearly,then,these  claims  of  Stralenheim, 
That,  when  I  see  the  subject  in  its  bearings, 
I  may  prepare  to  face  him,  or  at  least 
To  extricate  you  from  your  present  perils. 
I  pledge  myself  to  accomplish  this — ^but  would 
I  had  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner! 

yos.  Ay! 

Hadst  thou  but  done  sot 

Enter  Gabor  and  Idenstein,  with 
Attendants. 

Gab.  [to  Ulric].  I  have  sought  you,  com- 
So  this  is  my  reward!  [rade. 

Ulr,  What  do  you  mean? 

Gad.  *Sdeath!  have  I  lived  to  these  years, 

and  for  this!  [would 

[To  Idenstein  1.  But  for  your  age  and  folly,  I 

Iden.  Help! 

Hands  off!    Touch  an  intendant ! 

Gab.  Do  not  think 

1*11  honor  you  so  much  as  save  your  throat 
From  the  Ravenstone*  by  choking  you  myself. 

Iden.  I  thank  you  for  the  respite:  but  there 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me.  [are 

Ulr.  Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or 

Gad.  At  once,  then, 

The  baron  has  been  robb'd,  and  upon  me 
This  worthy  personage  has  deign*d  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions— ^ne!  whom  he  ne'er  saw 
Till  yester'  evening. 

Iden,  Wouldst  have  me  suspect 

My  own  acquaintances?  You  have  to  l^am 
That  I  keep  better  company. 

Gab.  You  shall 


♦  The  Ravenstone,  "  Rabenstetn,"  is  the  stone  gibbet 
of  Germany,  and  is  so  called  from  the  ravens  perching 
on  it 


Keep  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men. 
The  worms  1  you  hound  of  malice! 

[Gabor  seizes  &n  him, 

Ulr.  [interfering].  Nay,  no  violence; 

He's  old,  unarm*d — ^be  temperate,  Gabor! 

Gah .  [letting go  Idenstbir]  .  True : 

I  am  a  fool  to  lose  myself  because 
Fools  deem  me  knave :  it  is  their  homage. 

Ulr,  [to  Idenstein].  How 

Fare  you? 

Iden.        Help! 

Ulr,  I  have  belp'd  you. 

Iden,  Kill  him!  then 

1*11  say  so. 

GaS,        I  am  calm— live  on! 

Iden,  That's  more 

Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or  jodg- 
In  Germany.  The  baron  shall  decide!  [ment 

Gab,  Does  he  abet  you  in  your  accusation? 

Iden.  Does  he  not? 

Gab.  Then  next  time  let  him  go  sink 

Ere  I  go  hang  for  snatching  him  from  drown - 
But  here  he  comes!  [ing. 

Enter  Stralenheim. 

Gab,  [goes  up  to  Aim\.  My  noble  lord,  Fm 

Stral,  Well,  sir!  [her^! 

Gab,  liave  you  aught  with  me? 

Stra/.  What  diould  I 

Have  with  you? 

Gab,  You  know  best,  if  yesterday's 

Flood  has  not  wash'd  away  your  memory; 
But  that's  a  trifle.     I  stand  here  accused. 
In  phrases  not  equivocal,  by  yon 
Intendant,  of  the  pillage  of  yom-  person 
Or  chamber: — is  the  charge  your  own  or  his? 

Stral.  I  accuse  no  man. 

Gab.  Then  you  acquit  me,  baron? 

Stral,  I  know  not  whom  to  accuse,  or  to 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect.  [acquit. 

Gab.  But  you  at  least 

Should  know  whom  not  to  suspect.     I  am  in- 
sulted— 
Oppressed  here  by  these  menials,  and  I  look 
To  you  for  remedy — teach  them  their  duty! 
To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it. 
If  duly  taught;  but,  in  one  word,  if  I 
Have  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a  man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a  man  like  me. 
I  am  your  equal. 

Stral.  You! 

Gab.  Ay,  sir;  and,  for 

Aught  that  you  know,  superior;  but  proceed— 
I  do  not  ask  for  hints,  and  siarmises. 
And  circumstance,  and  proof:  I  know  enov^ 
Of  what  I  have  done  for  you,  and  whatyonowe 
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To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 
Than  paid  myself,  had  I  been  eager  of 
Your  gold.     I  also  know,  that  were  I  even 
The  villain  I  am  deem*d,  the  service  render'd 
So  recently  would  not  permit  you  to 
Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame, 
Such  as   would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a 
But  this  is  nothing :  I  demand  of  you  p>lank 
Justice  upon  your  unjust  servants,  and 
From  your  own  lips  a  disavowal  of 
All  sanction  of  their  insolence :  thus  much 
You  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more, 
And  never  thought  to  have  ask'd  so  much. 

Stral.  Thfa  tone 

May  be  of  innocence. 

Gab.  *Sdeath !  who  dare  doubt  it. 

Except  such  villains  as  ne'er  had  it? 

Stral,  You 

Are  hot,  sir. 

Gab.  Must  I  turn  an  icicle 

Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  master? 

StraL  Ulric!  you  know  this  man;  I  found 
Your  company.  [him  in 

Gab.  We  found  you  in  the  Oder, 

Would  we  had  left  you  there! 

StraL  I  give  you  thanks,  sir. 

Gab.  I've  eam'd  them ;  but  might  have  earn'd 
more  from  others, 
Perchance,  if  I  had  left  you  to  your  fate. 

Stral.  Ulric!  you  know  this  man? 

Gab.  No  more  than  you  do. 

If  he  avouches  not  my  honor. 

Ulr.    ^  I 

Can  vouch  your  courage,  and,  as  far  as  my 
Own  brief  connection  led  me,  honor. 

Stral.  Then 

I  am  satisfied. 

Gab.  [ironically^.  Right  easily,  methinks. 
What  is  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
More  than  in  mine? 

Stral.  I  merely  said  that  / 

Was  satisfied — not  that  you  are  absolved. 

G€tb.  Again!  Am  I  accused  or  no? 

Stral.  Go  to! 

You  wax  too  insolent.     If  circumstance 
And  general  suspicion  be  against  you. 
Is  the  fault  mine?    Is't  not  enough  that  I 
Decline  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  innocence? 

Gab.  My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  mere  cozenage, 
A  vile  equivocation;  you  well  know 
Your  doubts  are  certainties  to  all  around  you^ — 
Your  looks  a  voice — ^your  frowns  a  sentence; 

you 
Are  practising  your  power  on  me — because 
You  have  it ;  but  beware !  you  know  not  whom 
You  strive  to  tread  on. 

Strak  Threat* st  thou? 


Gab.  Not  so  much 

As  you  accuse.     You  hint  the  basest  injury. 
And  I  retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

Stral.  As  you  have  said,  'tis  true  I  owe  you 
something. 
For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yourself. 

Gab.  Not  with  your  gold. 

Stral.  With  bootless  insolence. 

[  To  his  Attendants  and  Idenstein. 

You  need  not  further  to  molest  this  man. 

But  let  him  go  his  way.  Ulric,  good  morrow ! 

[Exit  Stralenheim,  Idenstein,  artd 

Attendants. 

Gab.  [following'].  I'll  after  him  and 

CTlr.  [stopping  Atm].  Not  a  step. 

Gab.  Who  shall 

Oppose  me? 

C/lr.       Your  own  reason,  with  a  moment's 
Thought. 

Gab.        Must  I  bear  this? 

l/lr.  Pshaw !  we  all  must  bear 

The  arrogance  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves — the  highest  cannot  temper  Satan, 
Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
I've  seen  you  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which  had  made  this  silkworm  cast  his 
skin —  [words  ? 

And  shrink  you  from  a  few  sharp  sneers  and 

Gab.  Must  I  bear  to  be  deem'd  a  thief?    If 
'twere 
A  bandit  of  the  woods,  I  could  have  borne  it — 
There's  something  daring  in  it; — but  to  steal 
The  moneys  of  a  slumbering  man! — 

07r.  It  seems,  then. 

You  are  not  guilty. 

Gab.  Do  I  hear  aright? 

Vou  too! 

Ulr.         I  merely  asked  a  simple  question. 

Gab.  If  the  judge  ask'd  me, — I  would  answer 
««No"— 
To  you  I  answer  tAus,  [He  draws. 

Ulr.  [drawing].         With  all  my  heart! 

Jos.  Without  fliere!  Ho!  help!  help!— Oh, 
God!  here's  murder! 

[Exit  Josephine,  shruking. 

Gabor  and  XjhKiC  JigAt.  Gabor  is  disarmed 
just  as  Stralenheim,  Josephine,  Iden- 
stein, <Sr»<:.,  re-enter. 

Jos.  Oh !  glorious  heaven !    He's  safe ! 
Stral.  [to  Josephine].  fVAo's  safe? 

Jos.  My 

C/lr.  [interrupting  Aer  witA  a  stern  look^ 
and  turning    afterwards  to   Stralen- 
heim]. Both! 
Here's  no  great  harm  done. 

Stral.  What  hath  caused  all  this? 
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Ulr,  YoHf  baron,  I  belieye;  but  as  the  effect 
Is  harmless,  let  it  not  disturb  you. — Gabor! 
There  is  your  sword ;  and  when  you  bare  it  next, 
Let  it  not  be  against  yoyxx  friends, 

[Ulric  pronounces  the  last  words  slowly 
and  emphatically  in  a  lovf  voice  to  Gabor, 

Gab.  I  thank  you 

Less  for  my  life  than  for  your  counsel. 

Stral.  These 

Brawls  must  end  here. 

Gab,  [taking  his  sword"] ,  They  shall.  You've 
wrong'd  me,  Ulric,  [would 

More  with  your  unkind  thoughts  than  sword: 
The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 
The  first  in  yours.     I  could  have  borne  yon 
Absurd  insinuations — ignorance  [noble's 

And  dull  suspicion  are  a  part  of  his 
Entail  will  last  him  longer  than  his  lands.— 
But  I  may  fit  him  yet: — you  have  vanquish'd 
I  was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive        [me. 
That  I  could  cope  with  you,  whom  I  had  seen 
Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 
Rest  in  this  arm.     We  may  meet  by  and  by. 
However — but  in  friendship.      [Exit  Gabor. 

Stral,  I  will  brook 

No  more !  This  outrage  following  up  his  insults. 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  cancell'd  all  the  little 
I  owed  him  heretofore  for  the  so-vaunted 
Aid  which  he  added  to  your  abler  succor. 
Ulric,  you  are  not  hurt? — 

C/lr,  Not  even  by  a  scratch. 

Stral,   [to  Idenstein].    Intendantl    take 
your  measures  to  secure 
Yon  fellow:  I  revoke  my  former  lenity. 
He  shall  be  sent  to  Frankfort  with  an  escorts 
The  instant  that  the  waters  have  abated. 

/den.  Secure  him  I     He  hath  got  his  sword 
again — 
And  seems  to  know  the  use  on't;  'tis  his  trade. 
Belike; — I*m  a  civilian, 

Stral.  Fool  I  are  not 

Yon  score  of  vassals  dogging  at  your  heels 
Enough  to  seize  a  dozen  such?  Hence!   after 
him! 

Ulr.  Baron,  I  do  beseech  you! 

Stral.  I  must  be 

Obey'd.     No  words! 

/den.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so— 

March,  vassals !  I'm  your  leader,  and  will  bring 
The  rear  up :  a  wise  general  never  should 
Expose  his  precious  life — on  which  all  rests. 
I  like  that  article  of  war. 

[Exit  Idenstein  and  Attendants. 

Stral.  Come  hither, 

Ulric;  what  does  that  woman  here?  Oh!  now 
1  recognize  her,  'tis  the  stranger's  wife 
Whom  they  name  "  Werner." 


Ulr,  *Tis  his  name. 

Stral,  Indeed! 

Is  not  your  husband  visible,  fair  dame? — 

yos.  Who  seeks  him? 

Stral.  No  one — for  die  present:  but 

I  fain  would  parley,  Ulric,  with  yourself 
Alone. 

Ulr,  I  will  retire  with  you. 

yos.  Not  so; 

You  are  the  latest  stranger,  and  command 
Ail  places  here.  [have  a  care — 

[Aside  to  Ulric,  as  shelves  outl.  O  Ulric! 
Remember  what  depends  on  a  rash  word! 

Ulr.  [to  Josephine].  Fear  not!— 

[Exii  Josephine. 

Stral.  Ulric,  I  think  that  I  may  trust  you; 
You  saved  my  life — and  acts  like  these  beget 
Unbounded  confidence. 

Ulr,  Say  on. 

Stral.  Mysterious 

And  long-engender'd  circumstances  (not 
To  be  now  fully  enter'd  on)  have  made 
This  man  obnoxious — perhaps  fatal  to  me. 

Ulr.  Who?  Gabor — the  Hungarian? 

Stral.  No— this  «*  Werner"— 

With  the  £Use  name  and  habit. 

Ulr,  liow  can  this  be? 

■He  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor — and  yellow 
Sickness  sits  cavem'd  in  his  hollow  eye: 
The  man  is  helpless. 

Stral.  He  is — 'tis  no  matter;— 

But  if  he  be  the  man  I  deem  (and  that 
He  is  so,  all  around  us  here — and  much 
That  is  not  here — confirm  my  apprehension). 
He  must  be  made  secure  ere  twelve  hours  fur- 

Ulr.  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  this?  [ther. 

Stral.  1  have  sent 

To  Frankfort,  to  the  governor,  my  friend, 
(I  have  the  authority  to  do  so  by 
An  order  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg), 
For  a  fit  escort — but  this  cursed  flood 
Bars  all  access,  and  may  do  for  some  hours. 

Ulr.  It  is  abating 

Stral.  That  is  welL 

Ulr.  But  bow 

Am  I  concem'd? 

Stral,  As  one  who  did  so  much 

For  me,  you  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
That  which  is  of  more  import  to  me  than 
The  life  you  rescued.^-Keep  your  eye  on  Jkim  / 
The  man  avoids  me,  knows  that  I  now  know 
him. —  [boar  when 

Watch  him! — as  you  would  watch  the  wild 
He  makes  against  you  in  the  hunter's  gap — 
Like  him  he  must  be  spear'd. 

Ulr.  Why  so? 

Sfral,  ^   ^     , ,    CZr^f^n]t>  He  steads 
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Between  me  and  a  brave  inheritance! 
Oh!  could  you  see  it!  But  you  shall. 

Ulr,  I  hope  so. 

Siral,  It  is  the  richest  of  the  rich  Bohemia, 
Unscathed  by  scorching  war.  It  lies  so  near 
The  strongest  city,  Prague,  that  fire  and  sword 
Have  skimra'd  it  lightly:  so  that  now,  besides 
Its  own  exuberance,  it  bears  double  value 
Confronted  with  whole  realms  far  and  near 
Made  deserts. 

Ulr.  You  describe  it  faithfully. 

Stral.  Ay — could  you  see  it,  you  would  say 
As  I  have  said,  you  shall.  [so— but 

Ulr.  I  accept  the  omen. 

Stral.  Then  claim  a  recompense  from  it  and 
me, 
Sach  as  both  may  make  worthy  your  accept- 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  forever,     [ance 

Uhr.  And   this    sole,  sick,  and   miserable 
wretch — 
This  wayworn  stranger — stands  between  you 
This  Paradise? — (As  Adam  did  between  [and 
The  devil  and  his). — [Aside.] 

Stral.  He  doth. 

Ulr.  Hath  he  no  right? 

Stral.  Right!  none.  A  disinherited  prodigal, 
Who  for  these  twenty  years  disgraced  his  lin- 
eage 
In  all  his  acts — but  chiefly  by  his  marriage. 
And  living  amidst  commerce-fetching  burgh- 
ers. 
And  dabbling  merchants,  in  a  mart  of  Jews. 

Ulr.  He  has  a  wife,  then? 

Stral.  You*d  be  sorry  to 

Call  such  your  mother.     You   have  seen  the 
He  calls  his  wife.  [woman 

Ulr.  Is  she  not  so? 

Stral.  No  more 

Than  he's  your  father: — an  Italian  girl, 
The  daughter  of  a  banishM  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner. 

Ulr.  They  are  childless,  then? 

Stral.  There  is  or  was  a  bastard. 

Whom  the  old  man — the  grandsire  (as  old  age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom. 
As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave: 
But  the  imp  stands  not  in  my  patli — he  has  fled, 
No  one  knows  whither;  and  if  he  had  not. 
His  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand. — Why  do  you  smile? 

Ulr.  At  your  vain  fears : 

A  poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp — a  child 
Of  doubtful  birth— can  startle  a  grandee! 

Stral.  All's  to  be  fear'd,  where  all  is  to  be 
gain'd. 

Ulr.  True;  and  aught  done  to  save  or  to 
obtain  it. 


Stral.  You  have  harp'd  the  very  string  next 
I  may  depend  upon  you?  [to  my  heart. 

Ulr.  Twere  too  late 

To  doubt  it. 

Stral.  Let  no  foolish  pity  shake 

Your  bosom  (for  the  appearance  of  the  man 
Is  pitiful) — ^he  is  a  wretch,  as  likely   [pected, 
To  have  robb'd  me  as  the  fellow  more  sus- 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  against  him; 
He  being  lodged  far' off,  and  in  a  chamber 
Without  approach  to  mine;  and,  to  say  truth, 
I  think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine, 
To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act: 
Besides,  he  was  a  soldier^  and  a  brave  one 
Once — though  too  rash. 

Ulr.  And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 

By  our  experience,  never  plunder  till 
They  knock  the  brains  out  first — which  makes 
them  heirs,  [lose  nothing. 

Not  thieves.  The  dead,  who  feel  nought,  can 
Nor  e'er  be  robb'd :  their  spoils  are  a  bequest — 
No  more. 

Stral.      Go  to !  you  are  a  wag.     But  say 
I  may  be  sure  you'll  keep  an  eye  on  this  man. 
And  let  me   know   his   slightest   movement 
Concealment  or  escape?  [towards 

Ulr.  You  may  be  sure 

You  yoiurself  could  not  watch  him  more  than  I 
Will  be  his  sentinel. 

Stral.  By  this  you  make  me 

Yours,  and  forever. 

Ulr.  Such  is  my  intention.     {Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — A  Hall  in  the  same  Palace,  from 
y   whence  the  secret  passage  Uculs. 
Enter  Werner  and  GabOr. 

Gab.  Sir,  I  have  told  my  tale :  if  it  so  please 
To  give  me  a  refuge  for  a  few  hours, well —  [you 
If  not,  I'll  try  my  fortune  elsewhere. 

Wer.                                                How 
Can  I,  so  wretched,  give  to  Misery 
A  shelter? — wanting  such  myself  as  much 
As  e'er  the  hunted  deer  a  covert 

G(^.  Or 

The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.  Methinks 
You  rather  look  like,  one  would  turn  at  bay. 
And  rip  the  hunter's  entrails. 

Wer.  Ah! 

Gab.  I  care  not 

If  it  be  so,  being  much  disposed  to  do 
The  same  myself.     But  will  you  shelter  me? 
I  am  oppress'd  like  you — and  poor  like  you — 
Disgraced [disgraced? 

Wer.  [abruptly].  Who  told  you  that  I  was 

Gab.  No  one :  nor  did!  skyyou  were  so :  with 
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Your  poverty  my  likeness  ended;  but 

I  said  /  w^  so — and  would  add,  with  truth. 

As  undeservedly  as  you, 

IVer,  Again! 

Gab,  Or  any  other  honest  man. 
What  the  devil  would  you  have?    You  don't 
Guilty  of  this  base  theft?  [believe  me 

Wer.  No,  no — t  cannot. 

Gab.  Why,  that's  my  heart  of  honor!  yon 

young  gallant — 

Your  miserly  intendant  and  dense  noble — 

All — all  suspected  me;  and  why?  because 

I  am  the  worst  clothed  and  least  named  amongst 

them: 
Although,  were  Momus*  lattice  in  our  breasts, 
My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs :  but  thus  it  is — you  poor  and  help- 
Both  still  more  than  myself.  fless 

Wer,  How  knew  you  that? 

Gab,  You're  right :  I  ask  for  shelter  at  the 
hand 
Which  I  call  helpless;  if  you  now  deny  it, 
I  were  well  paid.   But  you,  who  seem  to  have 

proved 
The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well. 
By  sympathy,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 
Of  the  New  World  the  Spaniard  boasts  about, 
Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knows  its  worth 
Weigh'd  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balance. 
Save  in  such  guise  (and  there  I  grant  its  power. 
Because  I  feel  it)  as  may  leave  no  nightmare 
Upon  his  heart  o'  nights. 

Wer,  What  do  you  mean? 

Gab^  Just  what  I  say;  I  thought  my  speech 
was  plain; 
You  are  no  thief — nor  I — and,  as  true  men. 
Should  aid  each  other. 

Wer,  It  is  a  damn'd  world,  sir. 

Gab.  So  is  the  nearest  of  the  two  next,  as 
The  priests  say  (and  no  doubt  they  should  know 

best), 
Therefore  111  stick  by  this— as  being  loth 
To  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  such 
An  epitaph  as  larceny  upon  my  tomb. 
It  is  but  a  night's  lodging  which  I  crave; 
To-morrow  I  will  try  the  waters,  as 
The  dove  did,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

Wer,  Abated?    Is  there  hope  of  that? 

Gab,  There  was 

At  noontide. 

Wer.  Then  we  may  be  safe. 

Gab,  Are  you 

In  peril? 

Wer,  Poverty  is  ever  so. 

Gab.  That  I  know  by  long  practice.     Will 
"^romise  to  make  mine  lesari  [you  not 


Wer,  Your  poverty? 

Gab,  No — ^you  don't  look  a  leech  for  that  dis- 
I  meant  my  peril  only:  you've  a  roof,  [order; 
And  I  have  none;  I  merely  seek  a  covert. 

Wer.  Rightly;  for  how  should  such  a 
Have  gold?  [wretch  as  I 

Gab.  Scarce  honestly,  to  say  the  truth  on't. 
Although  I  almost  wish  you  had  the  baron's. 

Wer.  Dare  you  insinuate? 

Gab,  What? 

Wer,     '  Are  you  avrare 

To  whom  you  speak? 

Gab.  No;  and  I  am  not' used 

Greatly  to  care.    [  A  noise  heard  without, '\    But 
hark!  they  come! 

Wer.  Who  come? 

Gab.  The  intendant  and  his  man-hounds 
after  me : 
I'd  face  them — but  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  theirs.     Where  shall  I  go  ? 
But  show  me  any  place.     I  do  assure  you. 
If  there  be  faith  in  man,  I  am  most  guiltless: 
Think  if  it  were  your  own  case! 

Wer.  [aside].  Oh,  just  GodI 

Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter!    Am  I  dust  still? 

Gab.  I  see  you  are  moved:  and  it  shows 
I  may  live  to  requite  it.  [well  in  you: 

Wer.  Are  you  not 

A  spy  of  Stralenheim's? 

Gab,  Not  I!  and  if 

I  were,  what  is  there  to  espy  in  you? 
Although,  I  recollect,  his  frequent  question 
About  you  and  your  spouse  might  lead  to  some 
Suspicion;    but  you   best  know — what — and 
I  am  his  deadliest  foe.  f^hj- 

Wer,  Your 

Gad,  After  such 

A  treatment  for  the  service  which  in  part 
I  render'd  him,  I  am  his  enemy: 
If  you  are  not  his  friend,  you  will  assist  me. 

Wer,  I  will. 

Gab,  But  how? . 

Wer.  [showing  the  pane l\.  There  is  a  secret 
Remember,  I  discover'd  it  by  chance,  [spring: 
And  used  it  but  for  safety. 

Gab.  Open  it. 

And  I  will  use  it  for  the  same. 

Wer.  I  found  It, 

As  I  have  said :  it  leads  through  winding  walls 
(So  thick  as  to  bear  paths  within  their  ribs. 
Yet  lose  no  jot  of  strength  or  stateliness). 
And  hollow  cells,  and  obsrure  niches,  to 
I  know  not  whither;  you  must  not  adrmnce: 
Give  me  your  word. 

Gab.  It  is  unnecessary: 

How  should  I  make  my  way  in  darkness  ihitwiKh 
A  Gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  wlndl^jl? 
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Wer.  Ye8,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it 
may  lead?  [might  not 

/  know  not — ^mark  you! — but  who  knows  it 
Lead  even  into  the  chamber  of  yo^r  foe? 
So  strangely  were  contrived  these  galleries 
By  our  Teutonic  fathers  in  old  days, 
When  man  built  less  against  the  elements 
Than  his  next  neighbor.  You  must  not  advance 
Beyond  the  two  first  windings;  if  you  do 
(Albeit  I  never  passed  them),  I'll  not  answer 
For  what  you  may  be  led  to. 

Gab.  But  I  will. 

A  thousand  thanks  \ 

Wer,  You'll  find  the  spring  more  obvious 
On  the  other  side;  and,when  you  would  return, 
It  yields  to  the  least  touch. 

Gab.  I'll  in— farewell! 

[G  ABOR  goes  in  by  the  secret  panel. 

Wer,  \solus\.  What  have  I  done?     Alas! 
what  had  I  done 
Before  to  make  this  fearful?    Let  it  be 
Still  some  atonement  that  I  save  the  man. 
Whose  sacrifice  had  saved  perhaps  my  own — 
They  come !  to  seek  ebewhere  what  is  before 
them! 

Enter  Idenstein  and  others. 

Men.  Is  he  not  here?  He  must  have  vanish'd 
Through  the  dmi  Gothic  glass  by  pious  aid[then 
Of  pictured  saints  upon  the  red  and  yellow 
Casements,  through  which  the  sunset  streams 
like  spnrise  [crosses, 

On   long   pearl-color'd  beards  and  crimson 
And   gilded  crosiers,   and  cross'd  arms,  and 
cowls,  [swords, 

And  helms,  and  twisted  armor,  and  long 
All  the  fantastic  furniture  of  windows  [whose 
Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  hermits, 
Likeness  and  fame  alike  rest  in  some  panes 
Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclaims 
As  frail  as  any  other  life  or  glory. 
He's  gone,  however. 

Wer,  Whom  do  you  seek? 

Iden.  A  villain. 

Wer,  Why  need  you  come  so  far,  then? 

Iden,  In  the  search 

Of  him  who  robb'd  the  baron. 

Wer,  Are  you  sure 

You  have  divined  the  man? 

Iden,  As  sure  as  you 

Stand  there:  but  where's  he  gone? 

Wer,  Who? 

Iden,  He  we  sought. 

Wer.  You  see  he  is  not  here. 

Iden,  And  yet  we  traced  kim 

Up  to  this  hall.     Are  you  accomplices? 
Or  deal  you  in  the  black  art?  i 


Wer^  I  deal  plainly. 

To  many  men  the  blackest. 

Iden.  It  may  be 

I  have  a  question  or  two  foi"  yourself 
Hereafter:  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  seach  for  t'other. 

Wer,  You  had  best  begin 

Your  inquisition  now :  I  may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

Iden.  I  should  like  to  know. 

In  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Stralenheim's  in  quest  ot 

Wer,  Insolent! 

Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here? 

Iden.  Yes,  one; 

But  there's  another  whom  he  tracks  mOK 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority  [keenly. 
Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.  But, come! 
Bustle,  my  boys!  we  are  at  fault. 

\ExU  Idenstein  a«</ Attendant. 

Wer,  In  what 

A  maze  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me! 
And  one  base  sin  hath  done  me  less  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  far  greater.     Down, 
Thou  busy  devil,  rising  in  my  heart! 
Thou  art  too  late!  I'll  nought  to  do  with  blood. 

Enter  Ulric. 

Ulr,  I  sought  you,  father. 

Wer,  Is't  not  dangerous? 

Ulr,  No;  Stralenheim  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  ties  between  us:  more — 
He  sends  me  here  a  spy  upon  your  actions. 
Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

Wer,  I  cannot  think  it: 

'Tis  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  both. 
To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once, 

Ulr.  I  cannot 

Pause  in  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briers  in  our  path, 
But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  imarm'd 
carle  [rustling 

Would,  though  with  naked  limbs,were  the  wolf 
In  the  same  thicket  where  hehew'd  for  bread. 
Nets  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  are  not  caught  so : 
We'll  overfly  or  rend  them. 

Wer,  Show  me  how? 

Ulr,  Can  you  not  guess? 

Wer,  I  cannot. 

Ulr.  That  is  strange. 

Came  the  thought  ne'er  into  your  mind  last 

Wer.  I  i^nderstand  you  not.  \night? 

Ulr,  Then  we  shall  never 

More  understand  each  other.  But  to  change 
The  topic 

Wer.  You  mean  io  pursue  it,  as 

'TIS  of  our  safety.  ,g.^.^;^  by  GoOglc 
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67r.  Right;  I  stand  corrected. 

I  see  the  subject  now  more  clearly,  and 
Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 
The  waters  are  abating;  a  few  hours 
Will  bring  his  summoned   myrmidons  from 

Frankfort, 
When  you  will  be  a  prisoner,  perhaps  worse. 
And  I  an  outcast,  bastardized  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  for  him. 

Wer.  And  now  your  remedy!  I  thought  to 
escape 
By  means  of  this  accursed  gold;  but  now 
I  dare  not  use  it,  show  it,  scarce  look  on  it. 
Methinks  it  wears  upon  its  face  my  guilt 
For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state; 
And,  for  the  sovereign's  head,  my  own  begirt 
With  hissing  snakes,  which  curl  around  my 

temples, 
And  cry  to  all  beholders — Lo!  a  villain! 

6Vr.  You   must  not  use  it,  at  least  now; 
but  take 
This  ring.  \He  gives  Werner  a  jewel. 

Wer,        A  gem!     It  was  my  father's! 

Ulr,  And 

As  such  is  now  your  own.  With  this  you  must 
Bribe  the  intendant  for  his  old  caleche 
And  horses  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise, 
Together  with  my  mother. 

Wer,  And  leave  you, 

So  lately  found,  in  peril  too! 

Ulr,  Fear  nothing ! 

The  only  fear  were  if  we  fled  together. 
For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  waters  only  lie  in  flood  between 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort;  so  far*s  in  our  favor. 
The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumber'd. 
Is  not  impassable;  and  when  you  gain 
A  few  hours*  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  pursuers.     Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  and  you're  safe. 

Wer,  My  noble  boy! 

Ulr.  Hush!  hush!  no  transports:  we'll  in- 
dulge in  them 
In  Castle  Siegendorfl  Display  no  eold: 
Show  Idenstein  the  gem  (I  know  the  man. 
And  have  look'd  through  him) :  it  will  answer 

thus 
A  double  purpose.     Stralenheim  lost  gold — 
iVi?  jewel;  therefore  it  could  not  be  his; 
And  then  the  man  who  was  possest  of  this 
Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 
The  baron's  coin,  when  he  could  thus  con- 
vert 
This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenheim  has  lost 
By  his  last  night's  slumber.  Be  not  over  timid 
^n  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant, 

nd  Idenstein  will  serve  you. 


Wer,  I  will  follow 

In  all  things  your  direction. 

Uh,  I  would  have 

Spared  you  the  trouble;  but  had  I  appeared 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  still  more 
By  dabbling  with  a  jewel  in  your  favor. 
All  had  been  known  at  once. 

Wer.  My  guardian  angel! 

This  overpays  the  past.     But  how  wilt  thou 
Fare  in  our  absence? 

Ulr.  Stralenheim  knows  nothing 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  with  yourself. 
I  will  but  wait  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 

Wer,  To  part  no  more! 

Ulr.  I  know  not  that;  but  at 

The  least  we'll  meet  again  once  more. 

Wer,  My  boy! 

My  friend!  my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver! 
Oh,  do  not  hate  me! 

Ulr,  Hate  my  father! 

Wer,  Ay, 

My  father  hated  me.     Why  not  my  son? 

Ulr,  Your  father  knew  you  not  as  I  do. 

Wer,  Scorpions 

Are  in  thy  words !  Thou  know  me?  in  this  guise 
Thou  canst  not  know  me,  I  am  not  myself; 
Yet  (hate  me  not)  I  will  be  soon. 

Ulr,  I'll  waU! 

In  the  mean  time  be  sure  that  all  a  son 
Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  for  mine. 

Wer,  I  see  it,  and  I  feel  it;  yet  I  feel 
Further — that  you  despise  me. 

Ulr,  Wherefore  should  I  ? 

Wer,  Must  I  repeat  my  humiliation? 

Ulr.  No» 

I  have  fathom'd  it  and  you.     But  let  us  talk 
Of  this  no  more.     Or  if  it  must  be  ever. 
Not  now.     Your  error  has  redoubled  all 
The  present  difficulties  of  our  house. 
At  secret  war  with  that  of  Stralenheim : 
All  we  have  now  to  think  of  is  to  baffle 
Him.    I  have  shown  one  vny, 

Wer.  The  only  one. 

And  I  embrace  it,  as  I  did  my  son. 
Who  show'd  himself  and  father's  safety  in 
One  day. 

Ulr,  You  j^// be  safe;  let  that  suffice. 
Would  Stralenheim's  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  your  right,  or  mine,  if  once  we  were 
Admitted  to  our  lands? 

Wer.  Assuredly, 

Situate  as  we  are  now,  although  the  first 
Possessor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  stiongesti 
Especially  the  next  in  blood. 

Ulr,  Blood!  tii 

A  word  of  many  meanings;  in  the  vtiaty 
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And  out  of  them,  it  is  a  different  thing — 
And  so  it  should  be,  when  the  same  in  blood 
(As  it  is  callM^  are  aliens  to  each  other, 
Like  Theban  orethren:  when  a  part  is  bad, 
A  few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest 

Wer,  I  do  not  apprehend  you. 

Ulr,  That  may  be— 

And  should,  perhaps — and  yet        but  get  ye 

ready; 
You  and  my  mother  must  away  to-night. 
Here  comes  the  intendant;  sound  him  with  the 
Twill  sink  into  his  venal  soul  like  lead     [gem ; 
Into  the  deep,  and  bring  up  slime  and  mud. 
And  ooze  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead  doth 
With  its  greased  understratum;  but  no  less 
Will  serve  to  warn  our  vessels  through  these 

shoals. 
The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  line  in  time ! 
Farewell  1 1  scarce  have  time,but  yet  your  hand^ 
My  father! 

Wer,  Let  me  embrace  thee! 

Ulr,  We  may  be 

Observed!  subdue  your  nature  to  the  hour! 
Keep  off  from  me  as  from  your  foe! 

Wer.  Accursed 

Be  he  who  is  the  stifling  cause  which  smothers 
The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  our  hearts! 
At  such  an  hour  too! 

Ulr.  Yes,  curse — it  will  ease  you! 

Here  is  the  intendant 

Enter  Idenstbin. 

Master  Idenstein, 
How  fare  you  in  your  purpose?    Have  you 
The  rogue?  [caught 

Jdcn,        No,  faith! 

Ulr.  Well,  there  are  plenty  more : 

You  may  have  better  luck  another  chase. 
Where  is  the  baron? 

Iden,  Gone  back  to  his  chamber: 

And  now  I  think  on't,  asking  after  you 
With  nobly-born  impatience. 

Ulr,  Your  great  men 

Mast  be  answer'd  on  the  instant,  as  the  bound 
Of  the  stung  steed  replies  unto  the  spur :     [not, 
Tis  well  they  have  horses,  too;  for  if  they  had 
I  fear  that  men  must  draw  their  chariots,  as 
They  say  kings  did  Sesostris. 

Jden,  Who  was  he? 

Ulr,  An  old  Bohemian— an  imperial  gipsy. 

Iden,  A  gipsy  or  Bohemian,  'tis  the  same. 
For  they  pass  by  both  names.  And  was  he  one  ? 

Ulr,  I*ve  heard  so;  but  I  must  take  leave. 
Intendant, 
Your  servant!— Werner  [to  Werner //(p^^]* 

it  that  be  your  name, 
Yours.  \ExU  Ulric. 


Iden,  A  well-spoken,pretty- faced  young  man! 
And  prettily  behaved !     He  knows  his  station. 
You  see,  sir:  how  he  gave  to  each  his  due 
Precedence! 

Wer,  I  perceived  it,  and  applaud 

His  just  discernment  and  your  own. 

Iden.  '    That's  well— 

That's  very  well.     You  also  know  your  place, 

too; 
And  yet  I  don't  know  that  I  know  your  place. 

Wer»  \showing  the  rmg\.  Would  this  assist 
your  knowledge? 

Iden,  How!— What!— Eh! 

A  jewel. 

IVer,        *Tis  your  own  on  one  condition. 

Iden,  Mine! — Name  it! 

IVer,  That  hereafter  you  permit  me 

At  thrice  its  value  to  redeem  it:  'tis 
A  family  ring. 

Iden,  A  family!  yours/  a  gem* 

I'm  breathless! 

IVer,  You  must  also  furnish  me. 

An  hour  ere  daybreak,  with  all  means  to  quit 
This  place. 

Iden.        But  is  it  real?    Let  me  look  on  it: 
Diamond,  by  all  that's  glorious ! 

IVer,  Come,  I'll  trust  you: 

You  have  guess'd,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  born 
My  present  seeming.  [above 

Iden.  I  can't  say  I  did. 

Though  this  looks  like  it:  this  is  the  true 
Of  gentle  blood !  [breeding 

IVer.  I  have  important  reasons 

For  wishing  to  continue  privily 
My  journey  hence. 

Iden,  So  then  you  are  the  man 

Whom  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of? 

IVer,  I  am  not; 

But  being  taken  for  him  might  conduct 
To  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now. 
And  to  the  baron's  self  hereafter — 'tis 
To  spare  both  that  I  would  avoid  all  bustle. 

Iden,  Be  you  the  man  or  no,  'tis  not  my  busi- 
ness; 
Besides,  I  never  could  obtain  the  half 
From  this  proud,  niggardly  noble,  who  would 

raise 

The  country  for  some  missing  bits  of  coin. 
And  never  offer  a  precise  reward — 
But  this  /  another  look ! 

Wer,  Gaze  on  it  freely; 

At  day-dawn  it  is  yours. 

Iden,  Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler! 

Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher! 
Thou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself! 
Thou  bright  eye  of  the  Mine!  thou  loadstar  of 
The  soul!  the  true  magnetic  Pole  to  which 
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Ail  hearts  point   dul^  north,   like  trembling 

needles !  [^***g 

Thou  Baming  spirit  of  the  earth!  which,  sit- 
High  on  the  monarch's  diadem,  attractest 
More  worship  than  the  majesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head  ache, 

like  [tre! 

Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lus- 
Shalt  thou  be  mine?  I  am,  methinks,  already 
A  little  king,  a  lucky  alchemist — 
A  wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
Without  the  forfeit  of  his  soul.     But  come, 
Werner,  or  what  else? 

Wer.  Call  me  Werner  still ; 

You  may  yet  know  me  by  a  loftier  title. 

Iden,  I  do  believe  in  thee !  thou  art  the  spirit 
Of  whom  I  long  have  dreamM  in  a  low  garb. — 
But  come,  I'll  serve  thee!  thoushalt  be  as  free 
As  air,  despite  the  waters;  let  us  hence: 
I'll  show  thee  I  am  honest — (oh,  thou  jewel !) 
Thou  shalt  be  fumish'd,  Werner,  with  suco 

means 
Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wert  a  snail,  not  birds 
Should  overtake  thee. — Let  me  gaze  again! 
I  have  a  foster  brother  in  the  mart         [many 
Of  Hamburgh  skill'd  in  precious  stones — How 
Carats  may  it  weigh?— Come,  Werner,  I  will 

wing  thee.  \Ex€ti$U, 

Scene  II. — Stralenheim*s  Chamber, 
Strauenheim  and  Fritz. 

Frits,  All's  ready,  my  good  lord! 

Stral,  I  am  not  sleepy. 

And  yet  I  must  to  bed;  I  fain  would  say 
To  rest,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit. 
Too  dull  for  wakefulness,  too  quick  for  slum- 
Sits  on  me  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky,       [ber. 
Which  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through,  nor 

yet 
Descend  in  rain  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
Twixt  earth  and  heaven,  like  envy  between 
And  man,  an  everlasting  mist: — I  will    [man 
Unto  my  pillow. 

Fritz.  May  you  rest  there  well! 

Stral,  I  feel,  and  fear,  I  shall. 

Fritt.  And  wherefore  fear? 

Stral.  I  know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear 
Because  an  undescribabld-^— >but  'tis    [more, 
All  folly.     Were  the  locks  (as  I  desired) 
Changed,  to-day,   of  this  chamber?  for  last 
Adventure  makes  it  needful.  [night's 

Fritz.  Certainly, 

According  to  your  ordet,  and  beneath 
The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxon 
Who  saved  your  life.     I  think  they  call  him 
"  Ulric."  Jwhat  right 

Stral.  Yovi  tAifUf  you  supercilious  slave! 


Have  you  to  tax  your  memory ,  which  should 

be 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retain  the  nswu 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  as  a  litany 
Whose  daily  repetition  marks  your  duty? — 
Get  hence!  **  You  think, ^  indeed!   you,  who 

stood  still 
Howling  and  dripping  on  the  bank,  whilst  I 
Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash'd  aside 
The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to 
Thank  him — and  despise  you.  "  You  think T 

and  scarce 
Can  recollect  his  name!  I  will  not  waste 
More  words  on  you.     Call  me  betimes. 

FritM,  Good  night! 

I  trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

[Th£  scene  ciasa. 

Scene  III,— The  secret  Passage. 

Gab,  [sohu],  Fonr— 

Five — six  hours  have  I  counted,  like  the  guard 
Of  outposts  on  the  never-merry  clock; 
That  hollow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoy- 
ment 
With  every  clang.     *Tis  a  perpetual  knell. 
Though  for  a  marriage  feast  it  rings:  ead 

stroke 
Peals  for  a  hope  the  less;  the  funeral  note 
Of  Love  deep-buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  Possession :  while  the  knoU 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a  jovial  echo 
To  triple  Time  in  the  son's  ear. 

I'm  cold— 
I'm  dark; — Pve  blown  my  fingers — numbered 
o'er  [again^ 

And  o'er  my  steps— and  knock'd  my   head 
Some  fifty  buttresses — and  roused  the  rats 
And  bats  in  general  insurrection,  till 
Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirling  wings 
Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  sound. 
A  light!     It  is  at  distance  (if  I  can 
Measure  in  darkness  distance) :  but  it  blinks 
As  through  a  crevice  or  a  keyhole  in 
The  inhibited  direction;  I  must  on. 
Nevertheless,  from  cariosity. 
A  distant  lamp- light  is  an  incident  [me 

In  such  a  den  as  this.     Pray  Heaven  it  lead 
To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me !  Else — Heaven 

aid  me* 
To  obtain  or  to  escape  it!  Shining  still! 
Were  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself. 
Or  he  himself  girt  with  its  beams,  I  conld 
Contain  no  longer.     Softly:  mightj  well! 
That  comer's  tum'd — so— ah!   no;— right!  it 
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Nearer.     Here  is  a  darksome  angle — so, 
That's  weather'd. — Let  me  pause. — Suppose 

it  leads 
Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 
I  have  escaped — no  matter,  'tis  a  new  one; 
And  novel  perils»  like  fresh  mistresses. 
Wear  more  magnetic  aspects; — I  will  on, 
And  be  it  where  it  may — I  have  my  dagger. 
Which  may  protect  me  at  a  pinch. — Burn  still, 
Thou  little  light!    Thou  art  my  i^isfaiuus  ! 
My  stationary  Will-o'-the-wisp! — So!  so! 
He  hears  my  invocation,  and  fails  not. 

\The  scene  closes. 

Scene  IV.— ^  Garden. 
Enter  WERNER. 

Wer,  I  could  not  sleep— and  now  the  hour's 
at  hand; 
All's  ready.     Idenstein  has  kept  his  word ; 
And  station'd  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Upon  the  forest's  edge,  the  vehicle 
Awaits  us.     Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 
'To  pale  in  heaven ;  and  for  the  last  time  I 
Look  on  these  horrible  walls.  Oh !  never,  never 
Shall  I  forget  them.   Here  I  came  most  poor, 
But  not  dishonor'di  and  I  leave  them  with 
A  stain, — if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in 
My  heart! — a  never-dying  canker-worm. 
Which  all  the  coming  splendor  of  the  lands. 
And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Siegendorf 
Can  scarcely  lull  a  moment.     I  must  find 
Some  means  of  restitution,  which  would  ease 
My  soul  in  part:  but  how  without  discovery? — 
It  must  be  done,  however;  and  I'll  pause 
Upon  the  method  the  first  hour  of  safety. 
The  madness  of  my  misery  led  to  this 
Base  infamy;  repentance  must  retrieve  it: 
I  will  have  noi^ht  of  Stralenheim's  upon 
My  spirit,  though  he  would  grasp  all  of  mine; 
Lands,  freedom,  life, — and  yet  he  sleeps!  a^ 

soundly. 
Perhaps,  as  infancy,  with  gorgeous  curtains 
Spread  for  his  canopy,  o'er  silken  pillows. 

Such  as  when Hark!  what  noise  is  that? 

Again!  [have  fallen 

The  branches  shake;  and  some  loose  stones 
From  yonder  terrace. 

[Ulric  leaps  from  the  terrctce. 

Ulric!  ever  welcome! 

Thrice  welcome  now!  this  filial 

Ulr,  Stop!     Before 

We  approach,  tell  me 

Wer»  Why  look  you  so? 

Ulr.  ^  Do  I 

Behold  my  father,  or 

Wer.  What? 

Vlr.  An  assassin? 


Wer.  Insane  or  insolent! 

Uir.  Reply,  sir,  as 

You  prize  your  life,  or  mine! 

Wer.  To  what  must  I 

Answer? 

Ulr.     Are  you  or  are  you  not  the  assassin 
Of  Stralenheim? 

Wer.  I  never  was  as  yet 

The  murderer  of  any  man.     What  mean  you? 

67r.  Did  not  you  this  night  (as  the  night 
before) 
Retrace  the  secret  passage?     Did  you  not 

A^ain  revisit  Stralenheim's  chamber?  and 

[Ulric  pauses. 

Wer.  Proceed. 

Ulr.  Died  he  not  by  your  hand? 

Wer  Great  God! 

Ulr.  You  are  innocent,  then!   my  fathers 
innocent!  [yes,  yes, — 

Embrace  me !    Yes, — your  tone — your  look — 
\'et  say  so. 

Wer.        If  I  e'er,  in  heart  or  mind. 
Conceived  deliberately  such  a  thought, 
But  rather  strove  to  trample  back  to  hell 
Such  thoughts — if  e'er  they  glared  a  moment 

through  i 

The  irritation  of  my  oppress'd  spirit — 
May  heaven  be  shut  forever  from  my  hopes. 
As  from  mine  eyes. 

Ulr.  But  Stralenheim  is  dead. 

Wer.  'Tis  horrible !  'tis  hideous,  as  'tis  hate- 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this?  [ful! — 

Ulr.   '•  Nol)olt 

Is  forced;  no  violence  can  be  detected. 
Save  on  his  body.     Part  of  his  own  household 
Have  been  alarm'd;  but  as  the  intendant  is 
Absent,  1  took  upon  myself  the  care 
Of  mustering  the  police.     His  chamber  has. 
Past  doubt,  been  enter'd  secretly.  Excuse  me, 
If  nature- 

pyier.         Oh,  my  boy!  what  unknown  woes 
Of  dark  fatality,  like  clouds,  are  gathering 
Above  our  house! 

U'lr.  My  father!  I  acquit  you! 

But  will  the  world  do  so?  will  even  the  judge. 
If But  you  must  away  this  instant. 

Wer.  No! 

I'll  face  it.     Who  shall  dare  suspect  me? 

Ulr.  Yet 

You  had  no  guests — no  visitors — no  life 
Breathing  around  you,  save  my  mother's? 

Wer.  Ah! 

The  Hungarian! 

Ulr.  He  is  gone!  he  disappear'd 

Ere  sxmset. 

Wer.         No;  I  hid  him  in  thatyvery 
Conceal'd  and  fatal  gallery.  OOglC 
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Ulr.  There  V\\  find  him. 

[Ulric  is  going, 

Wer,  It  is  too  late :  he  had  left  the  palace  ere 
I  quitted  it.  I  found  the  secret  panel 
Open,  and  the  doors  which  lead  from  that  hall 
Which  masks  it:  I  but  thought  he  had  snatched 
And  favorable  moment  to  escape  [the  silent 
The  myrmidons  of  Idenstein,  who  were 
Dogging  him  yester-even. 

Ulr,  You  reclosed 

The  panel? 

Wer.         Yes ;  and  not  without  reproach 
(And  inner  trembling  for  the  avoided  peril) 
At  his  dull  heedlessness,  in  leaving  thus 
His  shelterer's  asylum  to  the  risk 
Of  a  discovery. 

Ulr  You  are  sure  you  closed  it? 

Wer,  Certain. 

Ulr,      That's  well;  but  had  been  better,  if 

You  ne'er  had  tum*d  it  to  a  den  for 

\Hepau5es, 

Wer,  Thieves ! 

Thou  wouldst  say;  I  must  bear  it,  and  deserve 
But  not [it; 

Ulr.  No,  father;  do  not  speak  of  this: 

This  is  no  hour  to  think  of  petty  crimes. 
But  to  pi^vent  the  cofisequence  of  great  ones. 
Why  would  you  shelter  this  man? 

Wer.  Could  I  shun  it? 

A  man  pursued  by  my  chief  foe;  disgraced 
For  my  own  crime :  a  victim  to  my  safety. 
Imploring  a  few  hours'  concealment  from 
The  very  wretch  who  was  the  cause  he  needed 
Such  refuge:  Had  he  been  a  wolf,  I  could  not 
Have  in  such  circumstances  thrust  him  forth. 

Ulr,  And  like  the  wolf  he  hath  repaid  you. 
It  is  too  late  to  ponder  this:  you  must     [But 
Set  out  ere  dawn.     I  will  remain  here  to 
Trace  the  murderer,  if  'tis  possible. 

Wer,  But  this  my  sudden  flight  will  give  the 
Moloch 
Suspicion :  two  new  victims  in  the  lieu 
Of  one,  if  I  remain.     The  fled  Hungarian, 
Who  seems  the  culprit,  and 

Ulr,  Vf ho  seems/   WAo  cUe 

Can  be  so? 

Wer,  Not  /,  though  just  now  you  doubted — 
Youj  my  son  / — doubted 

Ulr,  And  do  you  doubt  of  him 

The  fugitive? 

Wfr,  Boy!  since  I  fell  into 

The  abyss  of  crime  (though  not  oi  such  crime), 
Having  seen  the  innocent  oppressed  for  me,  [I, 
May  doubt  even  of  the  guUty's  guilt.    Your 
heart  [cose 

Is  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to  ac- 
Appearances;  and  views  a  criminal 


In  Innocence's  shadow,  it  may  be. 
Because  'tis  dusky. 

Ulr,  And  if  I  do  so,  [knew 

What  will  mankind,  who  know  you  not,  or 
But  to  oppress?  You  must  not  stand  the  hazanL 
Away !  I'll  make  all  easy.  Idenstein 
Will  for  his  own  sake  and  his  jewel's  hold 
His  peace— he  also  is  a  partner  in 
Your  flight — moreover— 

Wer.  Fly!  and  leave  my  name 

Link'd  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  prefOT'd  as 
To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed?       [poorest, 

Ulr,  Pshaw !  leave  anything 

Except  our  fathers'  sovereignty  and  castles,      1 
For  which  you  have  so  long  panted,  and  in 

vain!  [you  bear  ] 

What  name?  You  leave  no  name,  since  that  i 
Is  feign'd. 

Wer,  Most  true :  but  still  I  would  not  have  I 
Engraved  in  crimson  in  men's  memories,    [it 

Though  in  this  most  obscure  abode  of  men 

Besides,  the  search 

Ulr,  I  will  provide  against 

Aught  that  can  touch  you.  No  one  knows  you 
As  heir  of  Siegendorf :  if  Idenstein  [here 

Suspects,  'tis  in/  snspieion,  and  be  is 
A  fool;  his  folly  shall  have  such  employment. 
Too,  that  the  imknown  Werner  shall  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughts  of  self.     The  laws  (if  e'er 
Laws  reach'd  this  village)  are  all  in  abeya 
With  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  years. 
Or  crush'd,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust. 
To  which  the  march  of  armies  trampled 
Stralenheim,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 
Here,  save  as  sneh — without  lands,  influence. 
Save  what  hath  perish'd  with  him.  Few  prolong 
A  week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 
O'er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 
Is  roused:  such  is  not  here  the  case;  he  died 
Alone,  unknown, — a  solitary  grave, 
Obscure  as  his  deserts,  without  a  scutcheon. 
Is  all  he'll  have,  or  wants.     If  /  discover 
The  assassin,  'twill  be  well — if  not,  believe  me, 
None  else;  though  all  the  full-fed  train   oif 

menials 
May  howl  above  his  ashes  (as  they  did 
Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder), 
Will  no  more  stir  a  finger  now  than  then. 
Hence!  hence  I  I  must  not  hear  your  answer. — 

Look! 
The  stars  are  almost  faded,  and  the  grey 
Begins  to  grizzle  the  black  hair  of  nigltt. 
You  shall  not  answer: — Pardon  me  that  I 
Am  peremptorv ;  'tis  your  son  that  speaks. 
Your  long-lost;  late-found  son. — Let^  caSkmf 

mother! 
Softly  and  swi^U^^  M^^^eave  Ui«  f«t 
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To  mc:  I'll  answer  for  the  event  as  far 
As  regards  >^{m»  and  that  is  the  chief  point, 
As  my  6rst  duty,  which  shall  be  observed. 
We'll  meet  in  Castle  Siegendorf — once  more 
Our  banners  shall  be  glorious!  Think  of  that 
Alone,  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me, 
Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them. — 

Hence ! 

And  may  your  age  be  happy! — I  will  kiss 

My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven's  speed  be 

with  youl  [able? 

Wer,  This  cotmsel's  safe — but  is  it  honor- 

Ulr,  To  save  a  father  is  a  child's  chief  honor. 

\Exeunt, 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— y#  Gothic  Hall  in  the  Castle  of 
Siegendorf  y  near  Prague, 

Enter  Eric  and  Henrick,  Retainers  of  tlie 
Court, 

Eric.  So,  better  times  are  come  at  last;  to 
these 
Old  walls  new  masters  and  high  wassail, — both 
A  long  desideratum. 

Hen.  Yes,  for  masters. 

It  might  be  unto  those  who  long  for  novelty. 
Though  made  by  a  new  grave:    but  as   for 

wassail, 
Methinks  the  old  Count  Siegendorf  maintain'd 
His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e'er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

EHc.  Why, 

For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well;  but  as  for  merriment 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  sea- 
The-  cheer  but  scantily,  our  sizings  were     [son 
Even  of  the  narrowest. 

Hen,  The  old  count  loved  not 

The  roar  of  revel:  are  you  sure  that  this  does? 

Eric.  As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he's 
And  we  all  love  him.  [bounteous. 

Hen.  His  reign  is  as  yet 

Hardly  a  year  o'erpast  its  honey- moon. 
And  the  first  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal : 
Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 

Eric,  Pray  heaven  he  keep  the  present! 
Then  his  brave  son.  Count  Ulric — there's  a 
Pity  the  war's  are  o'er!  [knight! 

Hen.  Why  so? 

Eric.  Look  on  him! 

And  answer  that  yourself. 

Hen.  He'*  very  youthful, 

And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a  young  tiger. 

Eric.  That's  not  a  faithful  vassal's  likeness. 


Hen,  But 

Perhaps  a  true  one. 

Eric,  Pity,  as  I  said, 

The  wars  are  over:  in  the  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a  well -supported  pride. 
Which  awes,  but  yet  offends  not?  in  the  field 
Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  when, 

gnashing 
His  tusks,  and  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,  the  boar  makes  for  the 

thicket? 
Who  backs  a  horse,  or  bears  a  hawk,  or  wears 
A  sword  like  him  ?   Whose  plume  nods  knight- 
lier? 

Hen.  No  one's,  I  grant  you.    Do  not  fear,  if 
Be  long  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kind       [war 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

Eric.  What  do  you  mean? 

Hen.  You  can't  deny  his  train  of  followers 
(But  few  our  native  fellow -vassals  born 
On  the  domain)  are  sucTi  a  sort  of  knaves 
As [Pauses, 

Eric.  What?  [ing. 

Hen.  The  war  (you  love  so  much)  leaves  liv- 
Like  other  parents,  she  spoils  her  worst  chil- 
dren. 

Eric.  Nonsense!  they  are  all  brave  iron- 
Such  as  old  Tilly  loved.         [visaged  fellows. 

Hen.                            And  who  loved  Tilly? 
Ask  that  at  Magdebourg — or  for  that  matter 
Wallenstein  either; — they  are  gone  to 

Eric,  Rest; 

But  what  beyond  'tis  not  ours  to  pronounce. 

Hen.  I  wish  they  had  left  us  something  of 
their  rest: 
The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 
Is  overrun  with — God  knows  who;  they  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise;  but 
Leave  us  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more, 
Than  the  most  open  warfare. 

Eric.  But  Count  Ulric— 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him? 

Hen.  With  him/ 

He might  prevent  it.  As  you  say,  he's  fond 

Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  maraud- 

Eric.  You'd  better  ask  himself.  [ers? 

Hen.  I  would  as  soon 

Ask  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk. 

Eric.  And  here  he  comes. 

Hen,     The  devil!  you'll  hold  your  tongue? 

Eric.  Why  do  you  turn  so  pale? 

Hen.  'Tis  nothing — but 

Be  silent. 

Eric.         I  will,  upon  what  you  have  said. 

Hen.  I  assure  you  I  mean  nothing,  a  mer« 
«Port  ^  J 
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Of  words,  no  more;  besides,  had  it  been  other- 
He  is  to  espouse  the  gentle  Baroness      [wise, 
Ida  of  Stralenheim,  the  late  baron's  heiress; 
And  she,  no  doubt,  will  soAen  whatsoever 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wars 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  unto  those 
Who  were  bom  in  them,  and  bred  up  upon 
The  knees  of  Homicide;  sprinkled,  as  it  were. 
With  blood  even  at  their   baptism.     Prithee 
On  all  that  I  have  said.  [peace, 

Enter  Ulric  and  Rodolph. 

Good  morrow.  Count. 

67/-.  Good  morrow,  worthy  Heurick.    Eric, 
All  ready  for  the  chase?  [is 

Eric.  The  dogs  are  ordcr'd 

Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  promis- 
Shall  I  call  forth  your  excellency's  suite?  [ing. 
What  courser  will  you  please  to  mount? 

Ulr.  The  dun, 

Walstein. 

Eric.  I  fear  he  scarcely  has  recover*d 
The  toils  of  Monday:  'twas  a  noble  chase: 
You  spear'dyiwr  with  your  own  hand. 

Ulr.  True,  good  Eric; 

I  had  forgotten — let  it  be  the  grey,  then. 
Old  Ziska:  he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight. 

Eric.  He  shall  be  straight  caparison'd.  How 
Of  your  immediate  retainers  shall  [many 

Escort  you? 

Ulr.  I  leave  that  to  Weilburgh,  our 

Master  of  the  horse.  \^Exit  Eric. 

Rodolph! 

Rod.  My  lord! 

Ulr,  The  news 

is  awkward  from  the 

[Rodolph  points  to  Henrick. 
How  now,  Henrick?  why 
Loiter  you  here? 

Hen,  For  your  commands,  my  lord. 

Ulr.  Go  to  my  father  and  present  my  duty. 
And  learn  if  he  would  aught  with  me  before 
1  mount.  \Exit  Henrick. 

Rodolph,  our  friends  have  had  a  check 
Upon  the  frontiers  of  Franconia,  and 
'Tis  rumor'd  that  the  column  sent  against  them 
Is  to  be  strengthen'd.     I  must  join  them  soon. 

Rod.  Best  wait  for  further  and  more  sure 
advices. 

Ulr,  I  mean  it — and  indeed  it  could  not  well 
Have  fallen  out  at  a  time  more  opposite 
To  all  my  plans. 

Rod.  It  will  be  difficult  [er, 

To  excuse  your  absence  to  the  count,  your  fath- 

Ulr,  Yes,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our  do- 
In  high  Silesia  will  permit  and  cover      [main 


My  journey.  In  the  mean  time,  when  we  are 
Engaged  in  the  chase,  draw  off  the  eighty  men 
Whom  Wolffe  leads — keep  the  forests  on  your 
You  know  it  well?  [route: 

Rod.  As  well  as  on  that  night 

When  we 

Ulr.  We  will  not  speak  of  that  mitil 

We  can  repeat  the  same  with  like  success: 
And  when  you  have  join'd,  give  Rosenberg 
this  letter.  [  Givei  a  Utter, 

Add  further,  that  I  have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  our  force  with  you  and  Wolffe,  as  herald  of 
My  coming,  though  I  could  but  spare  them  ill 
At  this  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
Full  numbers  6f  retainers  round  the  castle. 
Until  this  marriage, and  its  feasts  and  fooleries. 
Are  rung  out  with  its  peal  of  nuptial  nonsense. 

Rod.  I  thought  you  loved  the  lady  Ida? 

Ulr.  Why, 

I  do  so^but  it  follows  not  from  that 
I  would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  years. 
So  brief  and  burning,  with  a  lady's  zone. 
Although  'twere  that  of  Venus: — but  I  love  her. 
As  woman  should  be  loved,  fairly  and  solely. 

Rod.  And  constantly? 

Ulr.  I  think  so;  for  I  love 

Nought  else. — But  I  have  not  the  time  to  pause 

Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart.  Great  things 

We  have  to  do  ere  long.     Speed!  speed!  good 

Rodolph! 

Rod.  On  my  return,  however,  I  shall  find 
The  Baroness  Ida  lost  in  Countess  Siegendorf? 

Ulr.  Perhaps  my  father  wishes  it;  and  sooth 
'Tis  no  bad  policy;  this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  once 
Unites  the  future  and  destroys  the  past. 

Rod.  A/lieu. 

Ulr,   Yet  hold — we  had  better  keep  together 
Until  the  chase  begins;  then  draw  thoa  off. 
And  do  as  I  have  said. 

Rod,  I  will.     But  to 

Return — 'twas  a  most  kind  act  in  the  count 
Your  father  to  send  up  to  Konigsberg 
For  this  fair  orphan  of  the  baron,  and 
To  hail  her  as  his.  daughter. 

Ulr,  Wondrous  kind! 

Especially  as  little  kindness  till 
Then  grew  between  them. 

Red,  The  late  baron  died 

Of  a  fever,  did  he  not? 

Ulr.  How  should  I  know? 

Rod.  I  have  heard  it  whisper'd  there  was 
something  strange 
About  his  death — and  even  the  place  of  U 
Is  scarcely  known. 

Ulr.  Some  obscare  village  on 

The  Saxon  or  Silesian  frontier. 
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Rod.  He 

Has  left  no  testament — no  farewell  words? 

67r.  I  am  neither  confessor  nor  notary, 
So  cannot  say. 

Rod.  Ah,  here's  the  lady  Ida. 

Enter  Ida  Stralbnhbim. 

Ulr.  You  are  early,  my  sweet  cousin  I 

Ida.  Not  too  early. 

Dear  Ulric,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  you. 
Why  do  you  call  me  "  cousin  "/* 

Ulr.  \smilmg\.  Are  we  not  so? 

Ida.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  like  the  name;  me- 
thinks 
It  sounds  so  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weighed  our  blood. 

Ulr.  \siartmg\ .  Blood ! 

Ida.  Whydoesyours  start  from  your  cheeks? 

Ulr.*  Ay,  doth  it? 

Ida,  It  doth — but  nol  it  rushes  like  a  torrent 
Even  to  your  brow  again. 

Ulr,  \re<overi$ig  himself^.  And  if  it  fled 
It  only  was  because  your  presence  sent  it 
Back  to  my  heart,  which  beats  for  you,  sweet 

Ida,  «  Cousin"  again.  [cousin  1 

Ulr,  Nay,  then  Til  call  you  sister. 

I<ia,  I  like  that  name  still  worse. — Would  wc 
Been  aught  of  kindred !  [had  ne'er 

Ulr,  Qloomtly].  Would  we  never  had! 

Ida.  Oh  heavens  1  And  can  jfou  wisA  tAatf 

Ulr,  Dearest  Ida! 

Did  I  not  echo  your  own  wish? 

Ida.  Yes,  Ulric, 

But  then  I  wish'd  it  not  with  such  a  glance. 
And  scarce  knew  what  I  said;  but  let  me  be 
Sister  or  cousin,  what  you  will,  so  that 
I  still  to  you  am  something. 

Ulr.  You  shall  be 

All— aU 

Ida.  And  you  to  me  are  so  already; 

But  I  can  wait. 

Ulr.  Dear  Idal 

Ida.  Call  me  Ida, 

Your  Ida,  for  I  would  be  yours,  none  else's- 
Indeed,  I  have  none  else  left  since  my  poor 
iiubcr—  \She  pauses. 

Ulr.  You  have  mme — you  have  me. 

Ida,  Dear  Ulric,'  how  I  wish 

My  father  could  but  view  our  happiness. 
Which  wanU  but  this  I 

Ulr,  Indeed! 

Ida.  You  would  have  loved  him. 

He  you;  for  the  brave  ever  love  each  other: 
His  manner  was  a  little  cold,  his  spirit 
Proud  (as  is  birth's  prerogative) ;  but  under 

This  grave  exterior Would  you  had  known 

each  other! 


Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  journey. 
He  had  not  died  without  a  friend  to  soothe 
His  last  and  lonely  moments. 

Ulr.  Who  says  that? 

Ida.  What? 

Ulr,  That  he  died  alone. 

Ida.  The  general  rumor. 

And  disappearance  of  his  servants,  who 
Have  ne'er  return'd :  that  fever  was  most  deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 

Ulr.  If  they  were  near  him. 

He  could  not  die  neglected  or  alone. 

Ida.  Alas!  what  is  a  menial  to  a  death-bed. 
When  the  dim  eyes  roll  vainly  round  for  what 
It  loves? — They  say  he  died  of  a  fever. 

Ulr.  Say! 

It  was  so. 

Ida.  I  sometimes  dream  otherwise. 

Ulr.  All  dreams  are  false. 

Ida.  And  yet  I  see  him  as 

I  see  you. 

Ulr.         Where  t 

Ida.  In  sleep — I  see  him  lie 

Pale,  bleeding,  and  a  man  with  a  raised  knife 
Beside  him. 

Ulr.  But  you  do  not  see  W^face  ! 

Ida  [looking  at  him\  No!   Oh,  my  God  I 
do  you? 

Ulr  Why  do  you  ask? 

Ida.  Because  you  look  as  if  you  saw  a  mur- 
derer! [ness;  your  weakness 

Ulr.  {agitatedly.']  Ida,  this  is  mere  childish- 
Infects  me  to  my  shame :  but  as  all  feelings 
Of  yours  are  common  to  me,  it  affects  me. 
Prithee,  sweet  child,  change 

Ida.  Child,  indeed!  I  have 

Full  fifteen  summers!  [A  bugle  sounds. 

Rod.  Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle! 

Ida.  \peevishly  to  Rodolph].  Why  need  you 
tell  him  that?    Cah  he  not  hear  it 
Without  your  echo? 

Rod,  Pardon  me,  fair  baroness! 

Ida.  I  will  not  pardon  you,  unless  you  earn  it 
By  aiding  me  in  my  dissuasion  of 
Count  Ulric  from  the  chase  to-day. 

Rod.  You  will  not. 

Lady,  need  aid  of  mine. 

Ulr.  \  must  not  now 

Forego  it. 

Ida,        But  you  shall! 

Ulr.  Shall! 

Ida.  Yes,  or  be 

No  true  knight. — Come,dear  Ulric!  yield  to  me 
In  this,  for  this  one  day  i  the  day  looks  heavy. 
And  you  are  turn'd  so  pale  and  ill. 

Ulr.  You  jest. 

Ida,  Indeed  I  do  not  :-t$[^oiL  Rodolph. 
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Rod.  Truly, '  And  next,  that  we  arc  licre  to  share  its  bleai* 

My  lord,  within  this  qtiartcr  of  an  hour  j         ings.  [at  once. 

You  have  changed  more  than  e*er  I  saw  you'      Ulr,  [ort^.]  Devout,  tool  Well,  sir,  I  obey 
In  years.  [change  \Then  aloud  to  a  Servant].    Ludwig,  dis- 


Ulr,     Tis  nothing;  but  if  'twere,  the  air 
Would  soon  restore  me.     I'm  the  true  chame- 
leon, 
And  live  but  on  the  atmosphere;  your  feasts 
In  castle  halls,  and  social  banquets,  nurse  not 
My  spirit — Pm  a  forester  and  breather 
Of  the  steep  mountain -tops,  where  I  love  all 
The  eagle  loves. 

Ida,  Except  his  prey,  I  hope. 

Ulr.  Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a  fair  chase,  and  I 

Will  bring  you  six  boars'  heads  for  trophies 

home.  [not  go! 

Ida.  And  will  you  not  stay,  then?  You  shall 
Come!  I  will  sing  to  you. 

Ulr.  Ida,  you  scarcely 

Will  make  a  soldier's  wife. 

Ida.  I  do  not  wish 

To  be  so,  for  I  trust  these  wars  arc  over. 
And  you  will  live  in  peace  on  your  domains. 

Enter  Werner  as  Count  Siegendorf. 

Ulr.  My  father,I  salute  you,and  it  grieves  me 
With  such  brief  greeting. — You  have  heard 
The  vassals  wait  [our  bugle; 

Sieg.  So  let  them. — You  forget 

To-morrow  is  the  appointed  festival 
In  Prague  for  peace  restored.     You  are  apt 

to  follow 
The  chase  with  such  an  ardor  as  will  scarce 
Permit  you  to  return  to-day,  or  if 
Return'd,  too  much  fatigued  to  join  to-morrow 
The  nobles  in  our  marsnall'd  ranks. 

Ulr.  You,  count. 

Will  well  supply  the  place  of  both — I  am  not 
A  lover  of  these  pageantries. 

SUg,  No,  Ulric: 

It  were  not  well  that  you  alone  of  all 
Our  young  nobility 

I<ia.  And  far  the  noblest 

In  aspect  and  demeanor. 

Sitg.  \to  Ida].  True,  dear  child, 

Though  somewhat  frankly  said  for  a  fair  dam 

sel. — 
But,  Ulric,  recollect  too  our  position. 
So  lately  reinstated  in  our  honors. 
Believe  me,  'twould  be  mark'd  In  any  house, 
But  most  in  ourSt  that  one  should  be  found 

wanting 

At  such  a  time  and  place.  Besides,  the  Heaven 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same 

moment 
It  spread  its  peace  o'er  all,  hath  double  claims 
On  us  for  thanksgiving:  first,  for  our  country; 


miss  the  train  without!     [Exit  Ludwig. 

Ida.  And  so 

You  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I  for  hours 
Might  .supplicate  in  vain. 

Sug.  \rmilmg\.  You  are  not  jealous 

Of  me,  I  trust,  my  pretty  rebel !  who 
Would  sanction  disobedience  against  all 
Except  thyself?    But  fear  not;  thou  sbalt  rule 
Hereafter  with  a  fonder  sway  and  firmer,  [him 

Ida.  But  I  should  like  to  govern  now. 

Sieg.  You  shall, 

Your  harp^  which  by  the  way  awaits  you  with 
The  countess  in  her  chamber.     She  complains 
That  you  are  a  sad  truant  to  your  music: 
She  attends  you.  • 

Ida.  Then  good  morrow,  my  kind  kinsmen! 
Ulric,  you'll  come  and  hear  me? 

Ulr.  By  and  by. 

Ida.  Be  sure  I'll  sound  it  better  than  yoor 
bugles; 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctual  to  its  notes: 
I'll  play  you  King  Gustavus'  march. 

Ulr.  And  why  not 

Old  Tilly's? 

Ida.        Not  that  monster's!  I  should  think 
My  harp-strings  rang  with  groans,  and  not  with 
music,  [quickly; 

Could  aught  of  his  sound  on  it;— but  come 
Your  mother  will  be  eager  to  receive  you.  \ExiL 
'   Sieg.  Ulric,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone. 

Ulr.  My  time's  your  vassal. — 
[Aside to  RODOLPH].  Rodolph,  hence!  and  do 
As  I  directed :  and  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  Rosenberg  reply. 

Rod.  Count  Siegendorf, command  you  anght? 
Upon  a  journey  past  the  frontier.  [I  am  bound 

^.  [starts].  Ahl— 

Where,  on  wAat  frontier? 

Rod.  The  Silesian,  on 

My  way— [/fn^f  to  Ulric]— fKl^-^  shall! 
say? 

Ulr.  [aside  to  Rodolph].    To  Hamburgh. 
[Aside  to  Amsel/}.  That 
Word  will,  I  think,  put  a  firm  padlock  on 
His  further  inquisition. 

Rod.  Count,  to  Hambvrgh. 

Sieg.  [agitate^\.  Hamburgh!    No,  I  hsve 
nought  to  do  there,  nor 
Am  aught  connected  with  that  dty.    Then 
God  speed  you! 

Rod.  Fare  ye  well.  Count  Siegendovf! 

[Exit  RODOLFtf. 

Sieg.  Ulric,  this  man  who  has  juM  depirtedyii 
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One  of  those  strange  companions  whom  I  fain 
Would  reason  with  you  on. 

Ulr.  My  lord,  he  is 

Noble  by  birth,  of  one  of  the  first  houses 
In  Saxony. 

Sieg,  I  talk  not  of  his  birth, 

But  of  his  bearing.  Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 
Ulr,  So  they  will  do  of  most  men.  Even  the 
monarch 
Is  not  fenced  from  hb  chamberlain's  slander,or 
The  sneer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  has  made 
Great  and  ungrateful. 

SUg,  If  I  must  be  plain, 

The  world  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this 

Rodolph:  " 

They  say  he  is  leagued  with  the  **  black  bands  " 
Ravage  the  frontier.  fwho  still 

Ulr,  And  will  you  believe 

The  world? 

SUg,  In  this  case — yes. 

Ulr^  In  any  case, 

I  thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  for  a  sentence. 

Sieg,  Son  I 

I  understand  you;  you  refer  to— but 
My  Destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 
Her  spider  web,  that  I  can  only  flutter 
Like  the  poor  fly,  but  break  it  not.  Take  heed, 
Ulric;  you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led 
Twenty  long  years  of  misery  and  famine  [me 
Quenched  them  not — twenty  thousand  more, 

perchance, 
Herodter  (or  even  here  in  momenis  which 
Might  date  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  the 
May  not  obliterate  or  expiate  dial) 

The  madness  and  dishonor  of  an  instant. 
Ulricy  be  wam'd  by  a  father! — I  was  not 
Bj  mine,  and  you  behold  me! 

Ulr.  I  behold 

The  prosperous  and  beloved  Siegendorf, 
Lord  of  a  prince's  appanage,  and  honor'd 
By  those  he  rules  and  those  he  ranks  with. 

Sieg,  Ah! 

Why  wilt  thou  call  me  prosperous,  while  I  fear 
For  thee  ?  Beloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not ! 
All  hearts  but  one  may  beat  in  kindness  for 

But  if  my  son's  is  cold! [me — 

Ulr.  Who  dare  say  that? 

Sieg,  None  else  but  I,  who  see  li—feel  it — 
keener 
Than  would  your  adversary,  who  dared  say  so, 
Your  sabre  in  his  heart!     But  mine  survives 
The  wound. 

Ulr.         You  err.     My  nature  is  not  given 
To  outward  fondling:  how  should  it  be  so, 
Alter  twelve  years'   divorcement    from    my 
parents? 


SUg.  And  did  not  /  too  pass  those  twelve 
torn  years 
In  a  like  absence?  But  'tis  vain  to  urge  you — 
Nature  was  never  calPd  back  by  remonstrance. 
Let's  change  the  theme.  I  wish  you  to  consider 
That  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high  name. 
But  dark  deeds  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  Rumor 
Reports  be  true),  with  whom  thou  consortest, 

Will  lead  thee 

Ulr,  [impatienliy^.  I'll  be  led hy  no  man. 

Sieg,  Nor 

Be  l^ider  of  such,  I  would  hope:  at  once 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  shouldst  wed  the  lady  Ida — mor^ 
As  thou  appear'st  to  love  her. 

Ulr,  I  have  said 

I  will  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate — can  a  son  say  more? 

Sieg.  He  says  too  much  in  saying  this.  It  is 
The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  q(  thy  blood,  [not 
Nor  of  thy  temperamefft,  to  talk  so  coolly. 
Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 
The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men's  happiness, 
(For  glory's  pillow  is  but  restless,  if 
Love  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there):  some 

strong  bias,'. 
Some  master  fiend  is  in  thy  service,  to 
Misrule  the  mortal  who  believes  him  slave. 
And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient;  else 
Thou'dst  sa^  at  once — "  I  love  young  Ida,  and 
Will  wed  her;"  or,  *«  I  love  her  not,  and  all 
The  powers  of  earth  shall  never  make  me." — So 
Would  I  have  answer'd. 

Ulr,  Sir,  you  wed  for  love. 

Sieg.  I  did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  refuge 
In  many  miseries. 

Ulr,  Which  miseries 

Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-match. 

Sieg,  sun 

Against  your  age  and  nature!  W^ho  at  twenty 
E'er  answer'd  Uius  till  now? 

Ulr.  Did  you  not  warn  me 

Against  your  own  example? 

Sieg,  Boyish  sophist! 

In  a  word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida? 

6Vr,  What  matters  it,  if  I  am  ready  to 
Obey  you  in  espousing  her? 

Sieg,  As  far 

As  you  feel,  nothing,  but  all  life  for  her. 
She's  young — all-beautiful — adores  you — is 
Endow'd  with  qualities  to  give  happiness, 
Such  as  rounds  common  life  into  a  dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint. 
And  (if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  love  virtue) 
For  which  Philosophy  might  barter  wisdom; 
And  giving  so  much  happiness,  deserves 
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A  little  in  return.     I  would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a  man  who  has  none  to 

break; 
Or  wither  on  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 
Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nightin- 
According  to  the  Orient  tale.  She  is fgale, 

U!r.  The   daughter  of  dead    Slralenheim, 
your  foe: 
I'll  wed  her,  ne'erthcless;  though,  to  say  truth, 
Just  now  I  am  not  violently  transported 
In  favor  of  such  unions. 

SUg.  But  she  loves  you. 

Ulr.  And  1  love  her,  and  therefore  would 

Sug,  Alas !  Love  never  did  so.  [think  twice. 

Ulr,  Then  'tis  time 

He  should  begin,  and  take  the  bandage  from 
His  eyes,  and  look  before  he  leaps;  till  now 
He  hath  ta'en  a  jump  i'  the  dark. 

Sieg.  But  you  consent? 

Ulr.  I  did  and  do. 

Sieg.  Then  fix  the  day. 

Ulr.  Tis  usual. 

And  ccrtes  courteous,  to  leav6  that  to  the  lady. 

Sieg.  I  will  engage  for  her. 

Ulr.  So  will  not  / 

For  any  woman;  and  as  what  I  fix 
I  fain  would  see  unshakenj-when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  FU  give  minp,- 

Sieg.  But  ^t!s  your  office 

To  woo. 

Ulr.  Count,  'lis  a  marriage  of  your  making, 
So  be  it  of  your  wooing;  but  to  please  you 
I  will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother, 
With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is.— 
What  would  you  have?     You  have  forbid  my 

stirring 
For  manly  sports. be vond  the  castle  walls. 
And  I  obey;  you  bid  me  turn  a  chamberer, 
To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fans,  and  knitting- 
needles,  fsmiles. 
And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,'  and  watch  for 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into- 
The  eyes  of  feminine,  as  though  they  were 
The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 
Upon  the  dawn  of  a  world-winning  battle — 
What  can  a  son  or  man  do  more? 

\^xit  Ulric. 

Sieg.  \5olus\.  Too  much! — 

Too  much  of  duty,  and  too  little  love! 
He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  mc  not: 
For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fate,  I  could 
Fulfil  a  parent's  duties  by  his  side  [not 

Till  now;  but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne'er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long'd  withbut  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I  have  found 
him!  [teous 

But  how! — obedient,  but  with  culdnes!>;  du- 


In  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness;  mysteri- 
ous—  [absence, 
Abstracted — distant — much  given  to  long 
And  where— none  know — in  league  with  the 
most  riotous  [ice, 
Of  our  young  nobles;  though,  to  do  him  just- 
He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleas 
ures;  [cannoi 
Yet  there's  some  tie  between  them  which  I 
Unravel.  They  look  up  to  him— consult  him— 
Throng  round  him  as  a  leader:  but  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence!  Ah!  can  I  hope  *t 
After — what!  doth  my  father's  curse  descend 
Even  to  my  child?  Or  is  the  Hungarian  near 
To  Shed  more  blood?  or— Oh!  if  it  should  be! 
Spirit  of  Stralenheim,  dost  thon  walk  theise 
walls  [not, 
To  wither  him  and  his — who,  though  they  slew 
Unlatched  the  door  of  death  for  thee?    'Twa$ 

not 
Oar  fault,  nor  is  our  sin :  thou  wert  our  foe, 
And  yet  I  spared  thee  when  my  own  destruc- 
tion [iag! 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awaken- 
And  only  took — Accursed  gold !  thou  licst 
Like  poison  in  my  hands;  I  dare  not  use  thee, 
Nor  part  from  thee;  thou  earnest  in  such  a 

guise, 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  hands 
Like  mine.  Yet  I  have  done,  to  atone  for  thee, 
Thou  villainous  gold !  and  thy  dead  master's 

doom. 

Though  he  died  not  by  me  or  mine,  as  miidi 
As  if  he  were  my  brother!     I  haveta'ca 
His  orphan  Ida— cherish'd  her  as  one 
Who  will  be  mine. 

Enter  an  ATTENDANT. 
Atten.  .  The  abbot,  if  it  please 

Your  excellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  waits 
Upon  you.  \Exit  ATTENDANT. 

Enter  tJu  Prior  Albert. 

Prior,  Peace  be  with  these  walls,  and  all 
Within  them. 

Sieg.  Welcome,  welcome,  holy  fiuber! 
And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard! — all  men  have 
Of  such,  and  I [need 

Prior.  Have  the  first  claim  to  aU 

The  prayers  of  our  community.  Our  coiiTeiit, 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  children. 

Sieg,  Yes,  good  flMber; 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  these  dim  days  of  heresies  and  blood* 
Though  the  schismatic  Swede,  Gustturas,  it 
Gone  home. 

Prior ^  To  the  endless  home  < 
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Where  there  is  everlasting  wail  and  woe, 
Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  and  fire 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dieth  not! 

Sieg,  True,  father:  and  to  avert. those  pangs 
from  one, 
WhOfthough  of  oar  most  faultless  holy  church, 
Yet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  ofikes. 
Which  smooth  the  soul  through  purgatorial 
I  have  to  offer  humbly  this  donation  [pains, 
In  masses  for  his  spirit. 

[SiEGENDOHF  offers  the  gold  which  he  had 
taken  from  Stsalenheim. 

Prior,  Count,  if  I 

Receive  it,  'tis  because  I  know  too  well 
Refusal  would  offend  you.     Be  assured 
The  largess  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alms. 
And  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 
Our  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yours. 
Which  has  of  old  endow'd  it;  but  from  you 
And  yours  in  all  meet  things  'tis  fit  we  obey. 
For  whom  shall  mass  be  said? 

Sitg.  [faltering'\.  For — for — the  dead. 

Prior,  His  name? 

Sieg,  Tis  from  a  soul,  and  not  a  name, 

I  would  avert  perdition. 

Prior,  I  meant  not 

To  pry  into  your  secret.     We  will  pray 
For  one  unknown,  the  same  as  for  the  proudest. 

Sieg,    Secret!  I  have  none:  but^  father,  he 
who's  gone 
Might  ha^e  one;  or,in  short,  he  did  bequeath — 
No,  not  bequeath — but  I  bestow  this  sum 
For  pious  purposes. 

Prior,  A  proper  deed 

In  the  behalf  of  our  departed  friends. 

Sieg,  But  he  who's  gone  was  not  my  friend. 
The  deadliest  and  the  stanchest.  [but  foe, 

Prior,  Better  still! 

To  employ  our  means  to  obtain  heaven  for  the 
Of  our  dead  enemies  is  worthy  those  [souls 
Who  can  forgive  them  living. 

Sieg,  But  I  did  not 

Forgive  this  man.     I  loathed  him  to  the  last. 
As  he  did  me.     I  do  not  love  him  now. 
But 

Prior,  Best  of  all !  for  this  is  pure  religion ! 
You  fain  would  rescue  him  you  hate  from  hell — 
An  evangelical  compassion — with 
Your  own  gold  too!    » 

Sieg,  Father,  'tis  not  my  gold, 

Prior,  Whose  then  ?     You  said  it  was  no 
legacy.  [that  he 

Si^g.  No  matter   whose — of  this    be  sure. 
Who  own'd  it  never  niore  will  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  altars; 
Tis  yours,  or  theirs. 

Prior,  Is  there  no  blood  upon  it? 


Sieg,  No;  but  there's  worse  than  blood — 
eternal  shame ! 

Prior,  Did  he  who  own'd  it  die  in  his  bed? 

Sieg,  Aias! 

He  did. 

Prior,  Son!  you  relapse  into  revenge. 
If  you  regret  your  enemy's  bloodless  death. 

Sieg,  His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in 
blood. 

Prior,  You  said  he  died  in  his  bed,not  battle. 

Sieg,  He 

Died,  I  scarce  know — but — he  was  stabb'd  i* 

the  dark. 
And  now  you  have  it — perish'd  on  his  pillow 
By  a  cut-throat  I — Ay!  you  may  look  upon  me! 
/  am  not  the  man.     I'll  meet  your  eye  on  thai 
As  I  can  one  day  God's.  [point. 

Prior.  Nor  did  he  die 

By  means,  or  men,  or  instrument  of  yours? 

Sieg.  No!  by  the  God  who  sees  and  strikes! 

Prior.  Nor  know  you 

Who  slew  him? 

Sieg.  I  could  only  guess  at  one. 

And  he  to  me  a  stranger,  unconnected, 
As  unemploy'd.     Except  by  one  day's  know- 
I  never  saw  the  man  who  was  suspected,  [ledge. 

Prior.  Then  you  are  free  from  guilt. 

Sieg.  [eagerly.]  Oh!  aw  I? — say! 

Prior,  You  have  said  so,  and  know  best. 

Sieg.  Father!  I  have  spoken 

The  truth,  and  nought  but  truth,  if  not  the 
Yet  say  I  am  not  guilty!  for  the  blood  \whole  ; 
Of  this  man  weighs  on  me,  as  if  I  shed  it. 
Though,  by  the  Power  who  abhorreth  human 

blood, 
I  did  not!— nay,  onoe  spared  it,  when  I  might 
And  could — ay,  perhaps,  should  (if  our  self- 
Be  e'er  excusable  in  such  defences  [safety 
Against  the  attacks  of  over-potent  foes^ : 
But  pray  for  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  nouse; 
For,  as  I  said,  though  I  be  innocent, 
I  know  not  why,  a  like  remorse  is  on  me. 
As  if  he  had  fallen  by  me  or  mine.     Pray  for 
Father!     I  have  pray'd  myself  in  vain,      [me. 

Prior,  I  will. 

Be  comforted!     You  are  innocent,  and  should 
Be  calm  as  innocence. 

Sieg.  But  calmness  is  not 

Always  the  attribute  of  innocence. 
I  feel  it  is  not. 

Prior,  But  it  will  be  so. 

When  the  mind  gathers  up  its  truth  within  it. 
Remember  the  great  festival  to-morrow. 
In  which  you  rank  amidst  our  chiefest  nobles. 
As  well  as  your  brave  son ;  and  smooth  your 
Nor  in  the  general  orison  of  thanks      [aspect. 
For  bloodshed  stopt,  let  blood  you  shed  not  rise 
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A  cloud  upon  your  thoughts.     This  were  to  be 
Too  sensitive.     Take  comfort,  and  forget 
Such  things,  and  leave  remorse  unto  theguiity. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  large  and   magnificent  Gothic 

Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Siegendorf,  decorated 

with  Trophies t  Banners^  and  Arms  of  that 

family. 

Enter  Arnheim  and  Meister,  Attendants  of 
Count  Siegendork. 

Arn^  Be  quick!  the  count  will  soon  return: 
the  ladies 
Already  arc  at  the  portal.     Have  you  sent 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  he  seeks  for? 

Meis,  I  have,  in  all  directions,  over  Prague, 
As  far  as  the  man's  dress  and  figure  could 
By  your  description  track  him.  The  devil  take 
These  revels  and  processions !  All  the  pleasure 
(If  such  there  be)  must  fall  to  the  spectators. 
I'm  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 

Arn,  Go  to!  my  lady  countess  comes. 

Meis.  I*d  rather 

Ride  a  day's  hunting  on  an  outworn  jade, 
Than  follow  in  the  train  of  a  great  man, 
In  these  dull  pageantries. 

Am.  Begone!  and  rail 

Within.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  COUNTESS  JOSEPHINE  Siegendorf 

and  Ida  Stralenheim. 

Jos,  "Well,  Heaven  be  praised!  the  show  is 

over.  [dreamt 

Ida,  How  can  you  say  so?     Never  have  I 

Of  aught  so  beautiful.  The  Bowers,  the  boughs. 

The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights. 

The  gems,  the  robes,  the  plumes,  the  happy 

faces. 
The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  sun 
Streaming  through  the  slain'd  windows,  even 

the  tombs f 
Which  look'd  so  calm,and  the  celestial  hymns, 
Which  seem'd  as  if  they   rather  came  from 
heaven  [p<^^ 

Than  mounted  there.  The  bursting  organ's 
Rolling  on  high  like  an  harmonious  thunder; 
The  white  robes  and  the  lifted  eyes;  the  world 
At  peace!  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another! 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother! 

[Embracing  JOSEPHINE, 
Jos,  My  beloved  child! 

For  such,  I  trust,  thou  shalt  be  shortly. 

Ida,  Oh! 

I  am  so  already.     Feel  how  my  heart  beats! 

Jos,  It  does,  my  love;  and  never  may  it 
With  aught  more  bitter.  [throb 


Ida,  Never  shall  it  do  so ! 

How  should  it?  What  should  make  us  grieve? 

I  hate 

To  hear  of  sorrow :  how  can  we  be  sad, 
Who  love  each  other  so  entirely?  You, 
The  count,  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter  Ida. 

Jos,  Poor  child! 

Ida.  Do  you  pity  me? 

Jos.  No:  I  but  envy. 

And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  world's  sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

IcUi.  I'll  not  hear 

A  word  against  a  world  which  still  contains 
You  and  my  Ulric.     Did  you  ever  see 
Aught  like  him?    How    he  tower'd  amongst 
them  all!  [faster- 

How  all  eyes  follow'd  him!    The  flowers  fell 
Rain'd  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  methought, 
Than  before  all  the  rest;  and  where  he  trod 
I  dare  be  sworn  that  they  grow  still,  nor  e'er 
Will  wither. 

Jos.         You  will  spoil  him,  little  flatterer, 
If  he  should  hear  you. 

Ida.  But  he  never  will. 

I  dare  not  say  so  much  to  him — I  fear  him. 

Jos.  Why  so?  he  loves  you  well. 

Ida.  But  I  can  never 

Shape  my  thoughts  of  him  into  words  to  him : 
Besides,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 

Jos.  How  so? 

Ida.  A  cloud  cotties  o'er  his  blue  eyes  sud- 
Yet  he  says  nothing.  [dcniy, 

Jos.  It  is  nothing:  all  men. 

Especially  in  these  dark  troublous  times. 
Have  much  to  think  of. 

Ida.  But  I  cannot  think 

Of  aught  save  him. 

Jos,  Yet  there  are  other  men, 

In  the  world's  eye,  as  goodly.  There's,  for  in- 
stance, [withdrew 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once 
His  eyes  from  yours  to*day. 

Ida,  I  did  not  see  hin:. 

But  Ulric.     Did  you  not  see  at  the  moment 
When  all  knelt,  and  I   wept?  and  yet   me- 
thought,  [and  wana. 

Through  my  fast  tears,  though  they  were  thick 
I  saw  him  smiling  on  me. 

Jos.  I  could  not 

See  aught  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were 
Together  with  the  people's.  [raised, 

Ida.  I  thought  loo 

Of  heaven,  although  I  look'd  on  Ulric 

7"- 

Let  us  retire;  they  will  be  here  anon 
Expectant  of  the  banquet.     We  wiU  lif 
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Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and   dragging 

trains. 
Ida.  And,  above  all,  these  stiff  and  heavy! 

jewels,  flhrob 

Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both 
Beneath  their  glitter  o'er  my  brow  and  zone. 
Dear  mother,  I  am  with  you. 

Enter  Count  Siegendorf,  in /uU dress,  from 
the  soUmnily,  and  Ludwig. 

Si^g.  Is  he  not  found? 

Z,W.  Strict  search  is  making  everywhere, 
and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be  found. 

SUg.  Where's  Ulric? 

Lud.  He  rode  round  the  other  way 

With  some  young  nobles;  but  he  left  them 
And,  if  I  err  not,  not  a  minute  since     [soon; 
I  heard  his  excellency,  with  his  train. 
Gallop  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 

Enter  Ulric,  splendidly  dressed. 

Sitg.  [/<>  Ludwig].        See,  they  cease  not 
Their  quest  of  him  I  have  described. 

\^Exit  LuDWiG. 
Oh,  Ulric! 
How  have  I  longed  for  thee! 

Ulr,  Your  wish  it  granted — 

Behold  me! 

SUg.  I  have  seen  the  murderer. 

Ulr.  Whom?  Where? 

Sieg.  The  IIungarian,whoilewStralenheim. 

Ulr.  You  dream. 

Sieg.         I  live!  and  as  I  live,  I  saw  him — 
Heard  him!  he  dared  to  utter  even  my  name. 

Ulr.  What  name? 

Sieg.  Werner!  ^twas  mine. 

Ulr.  It  must  be  so 

No  more:  forget  it. 

Sieg.  Never!  never!  all 

My  destinies  were  woven  in  that  name; 
It  will  not  be  engraved  upon  my  tomb. 
But  it  may  lead  me  there. 

Ulr.  To  the  point the  Hungarian? 

Sifg.  Listen  !-*Tbe  church  was  throng'd; 
the  hymn  was  raised; 
'«<  7>  Deum  "  peal'd  from  nations  rather  than 
From  choirs,  m  one  great  cry  of  *•  God  be 
praised "  [years. 

For   one  day's  peace  after  thrice  ten  dread 
Each  bloodier  than  the  former :  I  arose 
With  all  the  nobles,  and  as  I  look'd  down 
Along  the  lines  6f  lifted  faces, — from 
Our  banner'd  and  escutcheon'd  gallery,  I 
.Saw,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  (for  I  saw 
A  moment  and   no   more),  what    struck   me 

sightless  • 

To  all  else — the  Hungarian's  face!  I  grew 


Sick :  and  when  I  recover'd  from  the  mist 
Which  curl'd  about  my  senses,  and  again 
Look'd  down,  I  saw  him  not.  The  thanksgiving 
Was  over,  and  we  march'd  back  in  procession. 

Ulr.  Continue. 

Sieg.  When  we  reach'd  the  Muldau's  bridge. 
The  joyous  crowd  above,  the  numberless 
Barks  mann'd  with  revellers  in  their  bestgarbs^ 
Which  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  below. 
The  decorated  street,  the  long  array. 
The  clashing  music,  and  the  thundering 
Of  far  artillery,  which  seem'd  to  bid 
A  long  and  loud  farewell  to  its  great  doings. 
The   standards   o'er  me,  and  the  tramplings 
round,  [could  not 

The  roar  of  rushing  thousands,— all — all 
Chase  this  man  from  my  mind,  although  my 
No  longer  held  him  palpable.  [senses 

Ulr.  You  saw  him 

No  more,  then? 

Sieg.                I  look'd,  as  a  dying  soldier 
Looks  at  a  draught  of  water,  for  this  man; 
But  still  I  saw  him  not;  but  in  his  stead 

Ulr.  What  in  his  stead? 

Sieg.  My  eye  forever  fell 

Upon  your  dancing  crest :  the  loftiest. 
As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  head, 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plumes. 
Which   overflow'd    the    glittering   streets   of 
Prague. 

Ulr.  What's  this  to  the  Hungarian? 

Sieg.  Much;  for  I 

Had  almost  then  forgot  him  in  my  son; 
When  just  as  the  artillery  ceased,  and  paused 
The  music,  and  the  crowd  embraced  in  lieu 
Of  shouting,  I  heard  in  a  deep,  low  voice, 
Dbtinct  and  keener  far  upon  my  ear 
Than  the  late  cannon's  volume,  this  word-' 

Ulr.  Utter'dby Y' Werner r 

Sieg.      Him!  I  tum'd — and  saw — and  fell. 

Ulr,  And  wherefore?  were  you  seen? 

Sieg.  The  oflficious  care 

Of  those  around  me  dragg'd  me  from  the  spot. 
Seeing  my  faintness,  ignorant  of  the  cause; 
You,  too,  were  loo  remote  in  the  procession 
(The  old  nobles  being  divided  from  their  chil- 
To  aid  me  [dren) 

Ulr.         But  I'll  aid  you  now. 

Sieg.  In  what? 

Ulr.  In  searching  for  this  man,  or When 

What  shall  we  do  with  him?         [he's  found, 

Sieg.  I  know  not  that. 

Ulr.  Then  wherefore  seek? 

Sieg.  Because  I  cannot  rest 

Till  he  is  found.    His  fate,  and  Stralenheim's, 
And  ours,  seem  intertwistedl^nor  can  be 
Unravell'd,  till digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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Enter  an  ATTENDANT. 

Alien.  A  stranger  to  wait  on 

Your  excellency. 

Sieg.  Who? 

Aiten.  He  gave  no  name. 

Sieg,  Admit  him,  nevertheless. 

[  The  Attendant  introduces  Gabor,  and 
afterwards  exit. 

Ah! 

Gab.  Tis  then  Werner! 

Sieg.  \kaughtily\.  The  same  you  knew,  sir, 
by  that  name;  and^M*/ 

Gab,  \lookinground\.  I  recognize  you  both : 

father  and  son,  [yours^ 

It  seems.      Count,  I  have  heard  that  you,  or 

Have  lately  been  in  search  of  me:  I  am  here. 

Sieg.  I  have  sought  you,  and  have  found 

you:  you  are  charged 

(Your  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 

A  crime  as [He  pauses. 

Gad.  Give  it  utterance,  and  then 

1*11  meet  the  consequences. 

Sieg.  You  shall  do  so — 

Unless 

Gab,         First,  who  accuses  me? 

Sieg.  All  things. 

If  not  all  men:  the  universal  rumor — 
My  own  presence  on  the  spot — the  place — the 

time — 
And  every  speck  of  circumstance  unite 
To  fix  the  blot  on  you. 

Gab.  And  on  me  only? 

Pause  ere  you  answer:  is  no  other  name. 
Save  mine,  stain'd  in  this  business? 

Sieg.  Trifling  villain ! 

Who  play*st  with  thine  own  guilt  I    Of  all  that 

breathe 
Thou  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him 
'Gainst  whom  thy   breath   would   blow  thy 

bloody  slander. 
But  I  will  talk  no  further  with  a  wretch. 
Further  than  justice  asks.     Answer  at  once. 
And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

Gai,  'Tis  false! 

Sieg.  Who  says  so? 

Gab.        .  I. 

Sieg.  And  how  disprove  it? 

Gab.  By 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

Sieg.  Name  him. 

Gad.  He 

May  have  more  names  than  one.     Your  lord- 
Once  on  a  time.  [ship  had  so 

Sieg.  If  you  mean  me,  I  dare 

Your  utmost. 

Gab.  You  may  do  so,  and  in  safety; 

I  know  the  assassin. 


Sieg.  Where  is  he? 

Gab.  [pointing  to  Ulric].  Beside  you! 
[Ulric  rushes  forward  to  attack  Gabor; 
SiEGENDORF  interposes.  [slain; 

Sieg.  Liar  and  flend!  but  you  shall  not  be 
These  walls  are  mine,  and  you  are  safe  within 
them.  [Ae  turns  to  Ulric. 

Ulric,  repel  this  calumny,  as  I 
Will  do.  I  avow  it  as  a  growth  so  monstrous, 
I  could  not  deem  it  earth-bom:  but  be  calm; 
It  will  refute  itself.     But  touch  him  not. 

[Ulric  endeavors  to  compose  hinuelf. 

Gab.  Look  at  him^  count,  and  then  hear  me. 

Sieg.  [first  to  Gabor,  and  then  looking  at 

UlricJ.  I  hear  thee. 

My  God!  you  look 

Ulr.  How? 

Sieg.  As  on  that  dread  night. 

When  we  met  in  the  garden. 

Ulr.  [composes  himself  \.     It  is  hothing. 
Gab.  Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  me.     I 
came  hither  [down 

Not  seeking  you,  but  sought.     When  I  knelt 
Amidst  the  people  in  the  church,  I  dream'd  not 
To  And  the  beggar'd  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  senators  and  princes;  but  you  have  call'd 
And  we  have  met.  [me, 

Sieg.  Go  on,  sir. 

Gab.  Ere  I  do  to. 

Allow  me  to  inquire,  who  profited  [ever; 

By  Stralenheim's  death?  Was't  I — as  poor  as 
And  poorer  by  suspicion  on  my  name! 
The  baron  lost  in  that  last  outrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold;  his  life  alone  was  sought, — 
A  life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 
To  honors  and  estates  scarce  less  than  princely. 
Sieg.  These  hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach 
To  me  than  to  my  son.  [no  less 

Gab.  I  can't  help  that. 

But  let  the  consequence  alight  on  him 
Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  aaong  os. 
1  speak  to  you.  Count  Siegendorf,  because 
I  know  you  innocent,  and  deem  you  just. 
But  ere  I  can  proceed— <for^  you  protect  me? 
Dare  you  command  me? 

[SifiGENDORr/Crj/  looks  at  the  //m^garuoh 

and  then  at  UutlC,  mho  has  unkncklei 

his  sabre,  and  is  drawing  lines  with  it 

on  the  fioor-rsHU  in  its  shemtk. 

Ulr.  \Uoks  at  his  father  and  siiys\.  Let  the 

man  go  on! 
Gab.  I  am  unarm'd,  coiiiit-*bid  your  son  lay 
His  sabre.  [down 

Ulr.  [offers  it  to  him  amtempiuausfy}.  Take 

it. 
Gab.  •    No,  sir,  'tis  < 

That  we  are  bof]ig^^^i5[i(g-.I  would  oot  < 
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To  wear  a  steel  which  may  bestain'd  with  more 
Hlood  than  came  there  in  battle. 

67r,  [casts  ike  sabre  from  him  in  contempt\. 
It — or  some 
Such  other  weapon,  in  my  hand — spared  yours 
Once,  when  disarni'd  and  at  my  mercy. 

Gatf,  True — 

I  have  not  forgotten  it:  you  spared  me  for 
Your  own  especial  pnrpose^ — to  sustain 
An  ignominy  not  my  own. 

Ulr,  Proceed. 

The  tale  is  doubtless  worthy  the  relater, 
Hut  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  further? 

\To  SlEGENDORF. 

Sieg.  \iakes  his  son  by  the  hana\.  My  son,  I 
know  my  own  innocence,  and  doubt  not 
Of  yours — ^but  I  have  promised  this  man  pa- 
Let  him  continue.  [tience; 

Gab,  I  will  not  detain  you 

By  speaking  of  myself  much:  I  began     fme. 
Life  early — and  am  what  the  world  has  made 
At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I  passM 
A  winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 
My  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 
(Which  I  frequented  sometimes,  but  not  often) 
To  hear  related  a  strange  circumstance 
In  February  last.     A  martial  force. 
Sent  by  the  state,  and  after  strong  resistance, 
Secured  a  band  of  desperate  men,  supposed 
Marauders    from    the    hostile    camp. — ^They 
However,  not  to  be  so — but  banditti,  [proved. 
Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 
Had  carried  from  their  usual  haunt — the  forests 
Which  skirt  Bohemia— even  mto  Lusatia. 
Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 
High  rank — and  martial  law  slept  for  a  time. 
At  last  they  were  escorted  o'er  the  frontiers, 
And  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 
Of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort.     Of  their  fate 
I  know  no  more. 

Sieg,  ,  And  what  is  this  to  Ulric? 

Gab,  Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be 
one  man  ftune. 

Of  wonderful   endowments: — birth  and  for- 
Youth,  strength,  and  beauty,  almost  super- 
human. 
And  courage  as  unrivall'd,  were  proclaimed 
liis  by  the- public  rumor;  and  his  sway. 
Not  only  over  hia  associates,  but 
His  judges,,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft. 
Such  was  his  influence  :-^I  have  no  great  faith 
In  any  magic  save  that  of  the  mine— 
I  therefore  deem'd  him  wealthy.*— But- my  soul 
Was  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 
This  prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 

Sieg,  And  did  you  so? 

Gab,        You'll  hear.     Chance  favor'd  me: 


A  popular  affray  in  the  public  square 
Drew  crowds  together — it  was  one  of  those 
Occasions  where  men's  souls  look  out  of  them, 
And  show  them  as  they  are — even  m  their  faces; 
The  moment  my  eye  met  his,  I  exclaim'd, 
"This  is  the  man !"  though  he  was  then,as  since. 
With  the  nobles  of  the  city.     I  felt  sure 
I  had  not  err'd,  and  watch'd  him  long  and 

nearly; 
I  noted  down  his  foim — his  gesture — features, 
Stature,  and  bearing — ana  amidst  them  all, 
*Midst  every  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 
I  could  discern,  methought,  the  assassin's  eye 
And  gladiator's  heart. 

Uir.  \smtling\.         The  tale  sounds  well. 

Gab.  And  may  sound  better.— He  appear'd 
to  me 
One  of  those  beings  to  whom  Fortune  bends. 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring — and  on  whom 
The  fates  of  others  oft  depend ;  besides, 
An  indescnbable  sensation  drew  me 
Near  to  this  man,  as  if  my  point  of  fortune 
Was  to  be  fix'd  byhim.— There  I  was  wrong. 

Steg,  And  may  not  be  right  now. 

Gab,  I  follow'd  hmi. 

Solicited  his  notice — and  obtain'd  it — 
Though  not  his  friendship : — it  was  his  inten- 
Tb  leave  the  city  privately — we  left  it      [tion 
Together — and  together  we  arrived 
In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  conceal'd, 

And  Stralenheim  was  succor'd Now  we  are 

The  verge — dare  you  hear  further?  [on 

Sieg.  I  must  do  so— 

Or  I  have  heard  too  much. 

Gab.  .  I  saw  in  you 

A  man  above  his  station — and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I  find  you,  in  my  then 
Conceptions,  'twas  that  I  had  rarely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appear'd  in  height  of  mind. 
In  the  most  high  of  worldly  rank ;  you  were 
Poor,  even  to  all   save   rags;  I  would  have 
shared  [fused  it. 

My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you — you  re- 

Sieg.  Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to  you. 
That  thus  you  urge  it? 

Gab.  Still  you  owe  me  something. 

Though  not  for  that ;  and  I  owed  ^ou  my  safety. 
At  least  my  seeming  safety,  when  the  slaves 
Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  grounds 
That  /  had  robb'd  him. 

Sieg.  I  conceal'd  you — I, 

Whom  and  whose  house  you  arraign — reviv- 
ing viper! 

Gab,  I  accuse  no  man — save  in  my  defence. 
You,count,have  made  yourself  accuser-^-judge; 
Your  hall's  my  court,  your  heart  is  mv  tribunal. 
Be  just,  and  tVi  be  merciful |oOQ Ic 
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Si£g.  You  merciful! 

Vou!  Base  calumniator! 

Gab.  I.     'Twill  rest 

With  me  at  last  to  be  so.  You  concealed  me — 
In  secret  passages  known  to  yourself, 
You  said,  and  to  none  else.     At  dead  of  night, 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubious 
Of  tracing  back  my  way,  I  saw  a  glimmer. 
Through  distant  crannies,  of  a  twinkling  light: 
I  follow'd  it,  and  reach'd  a  door — a  secret 
Portal — which  open'd  to  the  chamber,  where. 
With  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  un- 
done 
As  much  as  made  a  crevice  of  the  fastening, 
I  look'd  through,  and  beheld  a  purple  bed. 
And  on  it  Stralenheim! — 

Sieg,  Asleep !  and  yet 

You  slew  him! — Wretch! 

Gtib.  He  was  already  slain. 

And  bleeding  like  a  sacrifice.     My  own 
Blood  became  ice.  • 

Sieg,  But  he  was  all  alone? 

You  saw  none  else?  You  did  not  see  the 

\He  pauses  from  agUalion, 

Gab,  No, 

He^  whom  you  dare  not  name,  nor  even  I 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect,  was  not  then  in 
The  chamber.  [guiltless  still — 

Sieg.  \to  Ulric].  Then,  my  boy!  thou  art 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  /was  so  once — Oh!  now 
Do  thou  as  much! 

Gab.  Be  patient!     I  can  not 

Recede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  walls 
Which  frown  above  us.  You  remember,  or 
If  not,  your  son  does,-r-that  the  locks  were 

changed 
Beneath  his  chief  inspection  on  the  morn 
Which  led  to  this  same  night;  how  he  had 

entered 
He  best  knows — but  within  an  antechamber. 
The  door  of  which  was  half  ajar,  I  saw 
A  man  who  wash'd  his  bloody  hands,  and  oft 
With  stern  and  anxious  glance  gazed  back  upon 
The  bleeding  body — but  it  moved  no  more. 

Sieg.  Oh!  God  of  fathers! 

Gab.  I  beheld  his  features 

As  I  see  yours — but  yours  they  were  not,thougb 
Resembling   them — behold   them    in   Count 
Ulricas!  [sion 

Distinct  as  I  beheld  them,  though  the  expres 
U  not  now  what  it  then  was! — but  it  was  so 
When  I  first  charged  him  with  the  crime — so 

Sieg.  This  is  so [lately. 

Gab.  [inUrrupiing  Aim\,   Nay — but   hear 
me  to  the  end! 
Now  you  must  do  so. — I  conceived  myself 
Betray'd  by  you  and  him  (for  now  I  saw 


There  was  some  tie  between  you)  into  thia 
Pretended  den  of  refuge,  to  become 
Th«  victim  of  your  guilt;  and  my  first  thought 
Was  Vengeance:  but,  though  armed  with  a 

short  poniard 
(Having  lett  my  sword  without), I  was  no  match 
For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 
That  morning^-either  in  address  or  force.f  than 
I  turned  and  fled — i'  the  dark:  chance  rathef 
Skill  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  ball. 
And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept ;  if  I 
Had  found  you  wahmg.  Heaven  alone  can  tell 
What  vengeance  and  suspicion  might  have 

prompted; 
But  ne'er  slept  guilt  as  Werner  slept  that  night 

Sieg.  And  yet  I  had  horrid  dreams !  and  such 

brief  sleep, 

The  stars  had  not  gone  down  when  I  awoke. 

Why  didst  thou  spare  me?  I  dreamt  of  my 

And  now  my  dream  is  out.  [father^ 

Gab.  'Tis  not  my  fault. 

If  I  have  read  it.~Well!  I  fled,  and  hid  me— 
Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moona — 
And  showM  me  Werner  in  Count  Siegendorf! 
Werner,  whom  I  had  sought  in  huts  in  vain. 
Inhabited  the  palace  of  a  sovereign! 
You  sought  me  and  have  found  me — now  yoa 
My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth,     [know 

Sieg.  [after  a  pause].  Indeed! 

Gab.  Is  it  revenge  or  justice  which  inspires 
Your  meditation? 

Sieg.  Neither — I  was  weighing 

The  value  of  your  secreL 

Gab,  You  shall  know  H 

At  once : — When  you  were  poor,  and  I,  thoogh 
Rich  enough  to  relieve  such  poverty      [poor, 
As  might  have  envied  mine,  I  ofler'd  yon 
My  purse — you  would  not  share  it: — I'll  be 

firanker 
With  you :  yon  are  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 
The  imperial  powers — you  understand  me? 

Sieg,  Yes.— 

Gab,  Not  quite.  You  think  me  yenal,  and 
scarce  true: 
Tis  no  less  true,  however,  that  my  foitunes 
Have  made  me  both  at  present.  You  akall  aid 
I  would  have  aided  you — and  also  have  [ok; 
Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 
Yours  and  your  son's.  Weigh  well  what  I  have 
said. 

Sieg,  Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a  fiev 
Deliberation?  [aiiBates' 

Gab,  [casts  his  eyes  om  Ulric,  i»i#  u  Umm^ 
agamst  a  piUarl,  If  I  shcnild  do  ao? 

Sieg,  I  pledge  my  life  for  yoon.  WltMnw 
into 
This  tower.  /-^IQpemsiatmrrti ihmr. 
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Gc^.  [hesUaii$^ly\,  This  is  the  second  J^^r: 
You  have  offer'd  me.  [asylum 

Sieg.  And  was  not  the  first  so? 

Gabn  I  know  not  that  even  now — but  will 
approve 
The  second.     I  have  still  a  further  shield. — 
I  did  not  enter  Prague  alone;  and  should  I 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheim,  there  are 
f>onie  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  behalf. 
Be  brief  in  your  decision ! 

Siig*  I  will  be  so. — 

My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  these  walls,  but  it  extends  no  further. 

Gab,  I'll  take  it  for  so  much. 

Sieg,  \poitUs  i0  Uuuc's  stUnre^  still  upon  the 
gr<nmd\.  Take  also  theU — 

I  saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 
Distrustfully. 

GaJf,  [takes  up  the  sabre\,  I  will;  and  so 
To  sell  my  life — not  cheaply.  [provide 

[Gabor^^j  into  the  turret^  which  Siegbn> 
HOtiF  closes,  [Ulric! 

Sieg.   [advances  to  Ulric].     Now,  Count 
For  son  I  dare  not  call  thee — ^What  say'st  thou? 

Ulr,  His  tale  is  true. 

Sieg",  True,  monster! 

Ulr,  Most  true,  father! 

And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it:  what 
We  know,  we  can  provide  against.    He  must 
Be  olenced. 

Sieg".         Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains; 
And  with  the  other  half,  could  he  and  thou 
Unsay  this  villainy. 

Vlr.  It  is  no  time 

For  trifling  or  dissembling.     I  have  said 
His  story's  true;  and  he  too  must  be  silenced. 

Sieg,  How  so? 

Ulr,     As  Stralenheim  is.     Are  you  so  dull 
As  never  to  have  hit  on  this  before? 
When  we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except 
Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
His  death  ?  Or  had  the  prince's  household  been 
Then  summoned,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 
Been  left  to  such  a  stranger?  Or  should  I 
Have   loiter'd  on  the  way?  Or  could  you^ 

IVerner, 
The  object  of  the  baron's  hate  and  fears. 
Have  fled — unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke?  I  sought  and  fathom 'd  you, 
Doubting  if  you  were  false  or  feeble:  I 
Perceived  you  were  the  latter:  and  yet  so 
Confiding  have  I  found  you,  that  I  doubted 
At  times  your  weakness. 

Sieg,  Parricide!  no  less 

Than  common  stabber!  What  deed  of  my  life, 
Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me 
For  your  accomplice?  [fit 


Uir,  Father,  do  not  raise 

The  devil  you  cannot  lay  between  us.    .This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  disputes.  V^hWe  you  were  tortured, 
Could  /  be  calm?  Think  you  that  I  have  heard 
This  fellow's  tale  without  some  feeling? — You 
Have  taught  me  feeling  for  j/<7iy  and  myself? 
For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it? 
Sieg.  Oh !  my  dead  father's  curse  I  'tis  work- 
ing now.  [down ! 
Ulr.  Let  it  work  on !  the  grave  will  keep  it 
Ashes  are  feeble  foes:  it  is  more  easy 
To  baffle  such,  than  countermine  a  mole,  [you. 
Which  winds  its  blind  but  living  path  beneath 
Yet  hear  me  still! — Hyou  condemn  me,  yet 
Remember  who  hath  taught  me  once  too  often 
To  listen  to  him !    Who  proclaimed  to  me 
That  there  were  crimes  made  venial  by  the 

occasion? 
That  passion  was  our  nature?  that  the  goods 
Of  Heaven  waited  on  the  goods  of  fortune? 
Who  show'd  me  his  humanity  secured 
By  his  nerves  only?     Who  deprived  me  of 
All  power  to  vindicate  myself  and  race 
In  open  day?   By  his  disgrace  which  stamp'd 
(It  might  be)  bastardy  on  me,  and  on 
Hims^f — a  /clones  brand!  The  man  who  is 
At  once  both  warm  and  weak  invites  to  deeds 
He  longs  to  do,  but  dare  not.     Is  it  strange 
That  I  should  act  what  you  could  thinks  We 
have  done  [ponder 

With  right  and  wrong:  and  now  must  only 
Upon  effects,  not  causes.     Stralenheim, 
Whose  life  I  saved  from  impulse,  as,  unknown, 
I  would  have  ssived  a  peasant's  or  a  dog's,  I 
slew  [He 

Known  as  our  foe — ^but  not  from  vengeance. 
Was  a  rock  in  our  way  which  I  cut  through, 
As  doth  the  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 
And  our  true  destination — ^but  not  idly. 
As  stranger  I  preserved  him,  and  he  owed  me 
His  life:  when  due,  I  but  resumed  the  debt. 
He,  you,  and  I  stood  o'er  a  gulf  wherein 
I  have  plunged  our  enemy.    You  kindled  first 
The  torch — you  show'd  the  path :  now  trace 
Of  safety — or  let  me!  [me  that 

Sieg.  I  have  done  with  life! 

Ulr.  Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  can- 
kers life — 
Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations 
Of  things  which  cannot  be  undone.  We  have 
No  more  to  learn  or  hide:  I  know  no  fear, 
And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  who 
(Although  you  know  them  not)  dare  venture 
all  things.  [here 

You  stand  high  with  the  state;    what  pasi>f.s 
Will  not  excite  her  too  great  curiosity: 
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Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a  steady  eye, 
Stir  not,  and  speak  not: — leave  the  rest  tome: 
We  must  have  no  third  babblers  thrust   be- 
tween us,  [Exit  Ulric 
Sieg^  \5olus\.  Am  I  awake?  are  these  my 
father's  halls!  [ever 
KnAyou — ray  son!  il^son!  mine!  who  nave 
Abhorred  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  yet 
Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  heU  of  both! 
1  must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  sned — 
The  Hungarian's!  Ulric — he  hath  partisans. 
It  seems:  I  might  have  guess'd  as  much.  Oh, 

fool! 

Wolves  prowl  in  company.     He  hath  the  key 
(As  I  too)  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 
Into  the  turret.     Now  then !  or  once  more 
To  be  the  father  of  fresh  crimes-^no  less 
Than  of  the  criminal!  Ho!  Gabor!  Gabor! 
[ExUinio  the  turret  ^  closing  the  door  after  him. 

Scene  \\,^The  Interior  of  the  Turret, 

Gabor  and  Siegendorf. 
Gad.  Who  calls? 
Sieg.     I— Siegendorf!  Take  these  and  By! 
Lose  not  a  moment! 

[  Tears  off  a  diamond  star  and  other jeToels , 
and  thrusts  them  into  Gabor's  hand. 
Gab,  What  am  I  to  do 

With  these? 

Sieg.  Whate'er  you  will :  sell  them,  or  hoard. 
And  prosper;  but  delay  not,  or  you  are  lost! 
Gab.  You  pledged  your  honor  for  my  safety ! 
Sieg.  And 

Must  thus  redeem  it.     Fly!  I  am  not  master, 
It  seems,  of  my  own  castle — of  my  own 
Retainers — nay,  even  of  these  very  walls. 
Or  I  would  bid  them  fall  and  crush  mel     Fly! 

Or  you  will  bo  slain  by- • 

Gab,  Is  it  even  so? 

Farewell,  <hen!  Recollect,  however.  Count, 
You  sought  this  fatal  interview! 

Sieg.        .  I  did: 

Let  it  not  be  more  fatal  still  !-^Begonel 
Gab.  By  the  same  ]>ath  I.enter'd? 
Sieg.  Yes;  that's  safe  still; 

But  loiter  not  in  Prague; — you  do  not  know 
With  whom  you  have  to  deal. 

Gab.  I  know  too  well — 

And  knew  it  ere  yourself,  unhappy  sire! 

Farewell!  [.£jr»/ Gabor. 

Sieg.  \solus  and  listening^  He  hath  clear'd 

the  staircase.     Ah!  1  hear 

The  door  sound  loud  behind  him!  He  is  safe! 

Safe! — oh,  my  father's  spirit! — lam  faint 

\lle  leans  dovm  upon  a  stone  scat^  near 
the  wall  of  the  tower  ^  in  a  drooping 
posture. 


Enter  Ulric,  loith  others  armed,  and  wiik 
Vfeapons  dreemn. 

Ulr.  Despatch!— he's  there. 

Lud.  The  count,  my  lord ! 

67r.  [r^r<i5fHwJ«5f  Siegendorf  J.  Km  here, 
sir! 

Sixg.  Yes;  if  you  want  another  victim,  strike! 

Ulr.  [seeing  him  stript  of  his  jewels \.  Where 
is  the  ruffian  who  hath  plunder'd  you? 
Vassals,  despatch  in  search  of  him!    Yon  see 
Twas  as  I  said — the  wretch   hath'  stript   my  - 
father  [loom! 

Of  jewels  which  might  form  a  prince's  heir- 
Away !  I'll  follow  you  forthwith. 

[Exeuni  all  but  Siegendorf  and  Ulkk:. 
What's  this? 
Where  is  the  villain? 

Sieg.  There  are  two,  sir:  which 

Are  you  in  quest  of? 

Ulr.  Let  us  hear  no  more 

Of  this:  he  must  be  found.     You  have  not  let 
Escape?  [him 

Sieg.     He's  gone. 

Ulr.       *        With  your  connivance? 

Sieg.  WiA 

My  fullest,  freest  aid. 

Ulr.  Then  fare  you  well! 

[Ulric  isgau^. 

Sieg.  Stop!  I  command — entreat — implore! 
Will  you  then  leave  me?  [Oh,  Ulric! 

Ulr.  '    What!  remain  to  be 

Denounced — dragg'd,  it  may  be,  in  chains;  and 
By  your  inherent  weakness,  half-humanity, [all 
SelHsh  remorse,  and  temporizing  pity. 
That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  to  save 
A  wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin!     No,  connt. 
Henceforth  you  have  no  son! 

Sieg.  I  never  had  one; 

And  would  you  ne'er  had  borne  the  useless 

name! 

Where  will  you  go?    I  would  not  said  you 
Without  protection.  [forth 

Ulr.  Leave  that  unto  me. 

I  am  not  alone;  nor  merely  the  vain  heir 
Of  your  domains;  a  thousand,  ay,  ten  thoos- 
Swords,  hearts,  and  hands  are  mine.        [and 

Sieg.  The  foresten 

With  whom  tiie  Hungarian  found  you  first  at 
Frankfoit!  [name!     Go  tell 

Ulr.  Ye&-*^men-*-who    are   worthy   of  the 
Your  senators  that  Aey  look  well  to  Prague; 
Their  feast  of  peace  was  early  for  the  times; 
There  are  more  spirits  abroad  than  have  f^ccn 
With  Wallenstdnl  [hud 

Enter  Josephine  and  Ida. 

yos.      What  la'i  we  hear?    My  Siegendorfl 
Thank  Heaven,  I  see  you  safe! 
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Sieg.  Safel 

Ida,  Yes,  dear  father 

SUg,  No,  no;  I  have  no  children  i  never  more 
Call  me  by  that  worst  name  of  parent 

Jos.  What 

Means  my  good  lord? 

Sug,  That  you  have  given  birth 

To  a  demon! 

Ida.  \iakmg  Ulricas  ha9td\.  Who  shall  dare 
say  this  of  Ulric? 

SUg^  Ida,  beware  I  there's  blood  upon  that 
hand.  [it  were  mine. 

Ida.  \stoofingto  kiss  U\,  I'd  kiss  it  off,thougb 


SUg.  It  is  so! 

Ulr,  Away !  it  is  your  father's !  \Exii  Ulric. 
Ida.  Oh,  Great  God! 

And  I  have  loved  this  man! 

[lDA/rt/Zfi^7Mi'/«j— Josephine  stands 
speechless  vtiik  horrdr. 
Sieg.  The  wretch  has  slain 

Them   both!— My    Josephine!    we  are   now 

aloncl 
Would  we  had  ever  been  so  I — All  is  over 
For  me!-^Naw  open  wide,  my  sire,  thy  grave; 
Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mine ! — The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  past! 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  production  is  founded  partly  00  the  story  of  a  novel  called  "  The  Three  Brothers,"  published  many  yean 
af  o,  from  which  M.  G.  Lews's  *'  Wood  Demon  "  was  also  taken ;  and  partly  on  the  *'  Faust "  of  the  great 
^>ethe.  The  present  publicatioa  contains  the  two  first  parts  only,  and  tlie  opening  chorus  of  the  third.  The  nat 
toAj,  perhaps,  appear  hereafter. 
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Spirits,  Soldiers,  CiiUens  of  Ronte,  Priests,  Peasants,  6*^. 


PART  I. 
SOBNB  I. — A  Forest. 

Enter  Arnold  and  his  nether  Bertha. 

Bert,  Out,  hunchback! 

Am,  ,  I  was  bom  so,  mother! 

Bert.  Out, 

Thou  incubus!     Thou  nightmare ! ,   Of  seven 
The  sole  abortion!  [sons, 

Am.  Would  that  I  had  been  so. 

And  never  seen  the  light! 

Bert.,  I  wpald  so  too! 

But  as  thou  hast — hence,  hence — and  do  thy 

best! 
That  back  of  thine  may  bear  its  burthen;  'Us 
More  high,  if  nt)t  so  broad  as  that  of  t>lhers. 


Am,  It  bears  its  burthen;— >but,  my  heart! 
Will  it 
Sustain  that  which  you  lay  upon  it,  mother? 
I  love,  or,  at  the  least,  I  loved  you :  nothing 
Save  you,  in  nature,  can  love  aught  like  me. 
You  nursed  me*— do  not  kill  me! 

Bfrt,  Yes — I  nursed  thee, 

Because  thou  wert  my  first-bom,and  I  knew  not 
If  there  would  be  another  unlike  thee,, 
That  monstrous  sport  of  nature.   But  get  hence. 
And  gather  wood! 

Am.  I  will :  but  when  I  bring  it, 

,Speak  to  me  kindly.     Though  njy  brothers  are 
So  beautifui  and  lusty,  and  as  free 
As  the  free  chase  Ihey  follow,  do  not  spurn  me; 
Our  milk  ha^  l»cen  the  saiye*  j 
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Bert,  As  is  the  hedgehog's, 

Which  sucks  at  midnight  from  the  wholesome 

dam 
Of  the  young  bull,  until  the  milkmaid  finds 
The  nipple  next  day  sore  and  udder  dry. 
Call  not  thy  brothers  brethren!     Call  me  not 
Mother;  for  if  I  brought  thee  forth,  it  was 


Vile  form — from  the  creation,  as  it  hath 
The  green  bough  from  the  forest. 

[Arnold  placet  the  knife  in  tfu  groumd^ 
with  the  pdni  upwards. 

Now  'tis  set, 
And  I  can  fall  upon  it.    Yet  one  glance 
On  the  fair  day,  which  sees  no  foul  thing  like 


As  foolish  hens  at  times  hatch  vipers,  by         I  Myself,andthe  sweet  sun  which  warm'd  me, but 


Sitting  upon  strange  eggs.     Out,  urchin,  out! 

[Exit  Berth  A. 

Am,  \solus].  Oh,  mother! She  is  gone, 

and  I  must  do 
Her  bidding; — wearily  but  willingly 
I  would  fultil  it,  could  I  only  hope 
A  kind  word  in  return.    What  shall  I  do? 

[Arnold  begins  to  cut  wood:  in  doing  this 
he  wounds  one  of  his  hands. 
My  labor  for  the  day  is  over  now. 
Accursed  be  this  blood  that  flows  so  fast; 
For  double  curses  will  be  my  meed  now  [kin, 
At  home^ — What  home?    I  have  no  home,  no 
No  kind — not  made  like  other  creatures,  or 
To  share  their  sports  or  pleasures.     Must  I 

bleed,  too,  [earth 

Like  them?  Oh,  that  each  drop  which  falls  to 
Would  rise  a  snake  to  sting  them,  as  they  have 

stung  me  I 
Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me, 
Would  aid  his  likeness!     If  I  must  partake 
His  form,  why  not  his  power?     Is  it  because 
I  have  not  his  will  too?     For  one  kind  word 
From  her  who  bore  me  would  still  reconcile  me 
Even  to  this  hateful  aspect.     Let  me  wash 
The  wound. 

[Arnold  goes  to  a  springs  and  stoops  to 

wash  his  hands  :  he  starts  back. 

They  are  right;  and  Nature's  mirror  shows  me 

What  she  hath  made  me.    I  will  not  look  on  it 

Again,  and  scarce  dare  think  on't.     Hideous 

wretch 
That  I  am !     The  very  waters  mock  me  with 
My  horrid  shadow — like  a  demon  placed 
Deep  in  the  fountain  to  scare  back  the  cattle 
From  drinking  therein.  [He  pauses, 

And  shall  I  live  on, 
A  burden  to  the  earth,  myself,  and  shame 
Unto  what  brought  me  into  life!  Thou  blood, 
Which  flow*st  so  freely  from  a  scratch,  let  me 
Try  if  thou  wilt  not  in  a  fuller  stream 
Pour  forth  my  woes  forever  with  thyself 
On  earth,  to  which  I  will  restore  at  once 
This  hateful  compound  of  her  atoms,  and 
Resolve  back  to  her  elements,  and  take 
The  shape  of  any  reptile  save  myself, 


In  vain.     The  birds — ^how  joyously  they  sing! 
So  let  them,  for  I.  would  not  be  lamented: 
But  let  their  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's  knell : 
The  follen  leaves  my  monument;  the  murmur 
Of.  the  near  fountain  my  sole  eleg^. 
Now,  knife,  stand  firmly,  as  I  fain  would  fall! 
\Ai  he  rushes  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
knife t  his  eye  is  suddenly  caught  by  the 
fountain^  which  seems  in  motion. 
The  fountain  moves  without  a  wind:  but  shall 
The  ripple  of  a  spring  change  my  resolve  ? 
No.     Yet  it  moves  again !     The  waters  stir. 
Not  as  with  air,  but  by  some  subterrane 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world. 
What's  here?    A  mist!     No  more? — 

[A  cloud  cofnes  from  the  fountain.  He 
stands  gazis^  upon  it:  it  is  dispelled,  and 
a  tall  black  man  comes  towards  him. 

Am,  What  would  you?     Speak! 

Spirit  or  man! 

Stran,  As  man  is  both,  why  not 

Say  both  in  one? 

Am,  .  Your  form  is  nuui's,  and  yet 

You  may  be  devil. 

Stran,  So  many  men  are  that     [me 

Which  is  so  call'd  or  thought,  that  you  may  add 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong  to 

either. 
But  come:  you  wish  to  kill  yourself; — pursue 
Your  purpose. 

Am.  You  have  interrupted  me. 

Stran.  What  is  that  resolution  which  can  e*er 
Be  interrupted  ?    If  I  be  the  devil 
You  deem,  a  single  moment  would  have  made 
Mine,  and  forever,  by  your  suicide;  [you 

And  yet  my  coming  saves  you. 

Arn.  I  said  not 

You  were  the  demon,  but  that  your  approach 
Was  like  one. 

Stran.  Unless  you  keep  company 

With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  u:»ed  to  such 

high 
Society),  you  cant  tell  how  he  approaches; 
And  for  hib  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountain. 
And  then  on  me,  and  judge  which  of  us  twain 


Looks  likest  what  the  txx)rs  believe  to  be 
And  make  a  world  for  myriads  of  new  worms!  jTheir  cloven-footed  terror. 
This  knife!  now  let  nie  prove  if  it  will  sever        Arn.  Do  you— dare /Mi 

This  wither'd  slip  of  nature's  nightshade — mylTu  taunt  me  with  my  bum  deformity? 
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Stran,  Were  I  to  taunt  a  bufTalo  with  this 
Cloven  foot  of  tliine,  or  the  swift  dromedary 
With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  the  animals 
Would  revel  in  the  compliment.    And  yet 
Both  beings  are  more  swift,  more  strong,  more 
In  action  and  endurance  than  thyself,  [mighty 
And  all  the  fierce  and  fair  of  the  same  kind 
With  thee.     Thy  form  is  natural;  'twas  only 
Nature's  mistaken  largess  to  bestow 
The  gifts  which  are  of  others  upon  man. 

Am.  Give  me   the  strength    then  of  the 
buffalo's  foot, 
W^hen  he  spurns  high  the  dust,  beholding  his 
Near  enemy;  or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patient  swiftness  of  the  desert-ship, 
The  helmless  dromedary ! — and  I'll  bear 
The  fiendish  sarcasm  with  a  saintly  patience. 

Stran,  I  will. 

Arn.  \wUk  surprise^.  Thou  canst? 

Stran.        Perhaps.  Would  you  aught  else? 

Am.  Thou  mockest  me. 

Stran.  Not  I.     Why  should  I  mock 

What  all  are  mocking?    That's  poor  sport, 

methinks. 
To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language  (for 
Thou  canst  not  yet  speak  mine),  the  forester 
Hunts  not  the  wretched  coney,  but  the  boar. 
Or  wolf,  or  lion,  leaving  paltry  game 
To  petty  burghers,  who  leave  once  a  year  f  with 
Their  walls,  to  fill  their  household  cauldrons 
Such    scullion   prey.     The   meanest  gibe  at 
Now  /  can  mock  the  mightiest.  [thee, — 

Am.  Then  waste  not 

Thy  time  on  me:  I  seek  thee  not. 

Stran,  Your  thoughts 

Are  not  far  from  me.     Do  not  send  me  back 
I'm  not  so  easily  recall'd  to  do 
Good  service. 

Am.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  me? 

Siran.  Change 

Shapes  with  you,  if  you  will,  since  yours  so  irks 
Or  form  you  to  your  wish  i n  any  shape.       [you ; 

Am.  Oh  I  then  you  are  indeed  the  demon,for 
Nought  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine. 

Stran.  I'll  show  thee 

Thfe  brightest  which  the  world  e'er  bore,  and 
Thy  choice.  [g»v«  l^ee 

Am.  On  what  condition  ? 

Stran.  There's  a  question! 

An  hour  ago  you  would  have  given  your  soul 
To  look  like  other  men,  and  now  you  pause 
To  wear  the  form  of  heroes. 

Am.  No;  I  will  not, 

I  must  not  compromise  my  soul. 

Stran.  What  soul. 

Worth  naming  so,  would  dwell  in  s^ch  a  car- 
cass> 


Arn.  *Tis   an   aspiring   one,  whate*er   the 
tenement 
In  which  it  is  mislodged.     But  name  your 
Most  it  be  sign'd  in  blood?  [compact: 

Stran.  Not  in  y*ur  own. 

Am.  Whose  blood  then? 
Stran.  We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter. 

But  I'll  be  moderate  with  you,  for  I  see 
Great  things  within  you.     You  shall  have  no 

bond 
But  your  own  wiIl,no  contract  save  your  deeds. 
Are  you  content? 

Am.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Stran.  Now,  then! 

[The  St^ksgjlk  approaches  the  fountain, 
and  turns  to  Arnold. 

A  little  of  your  blood. 
Am.  For  what? 

Stran.  To  mingle  with  the  magic   of  the 
And  make  the  charm  effective.  [waters, 

Am.  [holding  out  his  wounded  arm\.  Take 
it  all.  [for  this. 

Stran.  Not  now.     A  few  drops  will  suffice 
[The  Stranger  takes  some  of  Arnold's 
blood  in  his  hand,  and  casts  it  into  the 
fountain. 
Shadows  of  beauty ! 

Shadows  of  power! 
Rise  to  your  duty — 
This  is  the  hour! 
Walk  lovely  and  pliant 

From  the  depth  of  this  fountain. 
As  the  cloud-shapen  giant 

Bestrides  the  Hartz  Mountain.* 
Come  as  ye  were. 

That  our  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  in  air 

Of  the  form  I  will  mould, 
Bright  as  the  Iris 

When  ether  is  spann'd; — 
Such  his  desire  is,      [Pointing  to  Ar- 
Such  my  command!  [nold. 

Demons  heroic — 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  stoic 

Or  sophist  of  yore — 
Or  the  shape  of  each  victor. 

From  Macedon's  boy 
To  each  high  Roman  picture. 
Who  breathed  to  destroy — 
Shadows  of  beauty! 

Shadows  of  power! 
Up  to  your  duty — 
This  is  the  hour! 


*  Thii  b  a  well-known  German superttkion  -a  gigao* 
tk  shadow  produced  by  reflection  on  the  Brocken. 
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[ Various  phantoms  trtise/rom  the  wcJcrs^ 
and  pass  in  succession  before  the  Stran- 
ger and  Arnold. 

Am.  What  do  I  see? 

Stran.  The  black-eyed  Romari)  with 

The  eagle's  beak  between  those  eyes  which 
Beheld  a  conqueror,  or  look'd  along  [ne'er 
The  land  he  made  not  Rome's,  while  Rome 

became 
His,  and  all  those  who  heir'd  his  very  name. 

Am.   The   phantom's   bald;   my   quest    is 
beauty.     Could  I 
Inherit  but  his  fame  with  his  defects. 

Stran,  His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  more 
than  hairs. 
You  see  his  aspect — choose  it,  or  reject. 
I  can  but  promise  you  his  form:  his  fame 
Must  be  long  sought  and  fought  for. 

Am.  I  will  fight  too, 

Rut  not  as  a  mock  Csesar.     Let  him  pass; 
His  aspect  may  be  fair,  but  suits  me  not. 

Stran.  Then  you  are  far  more  difficult  to 
please 
Than  Cato's  sister,  or  than  Brutus's  mother. 
Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen — an  age 
When  love  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  heart. 
But  be  it  so !     Shadow,  pass  on ! 

[The phantom  ^  Juuus  Cms AK disappears. 

Am.  And  can  it 

Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  is  gone; 
And  left  no  footstep? 

Stran.  There  you  err.     His  substance 

Left  graves  enough,and  woes  enough,and  fame 
More  than  enough  to  track  his  memory; 
But  for  his  shadow,  His  no  more  than  yours, 
Except  a  little  longer  and  less  crook'd 
r  the  sun.     Behold  another  I 

[A  second  phantom  passes. 

Am.  Who  is  he? 

Stran.  He  was  the  fairest  and  the  bravest  of 
Athenians.     Look  upon  him  well. 

Arn.  He  is 

More  lovely  than  the  last.     How  beautiful ! 

Stran.  Such  was  the  curled  son  of  Cinias; — 
Wouldst  thou 
Invest  thee  with  his  form? 

Arn.  Would  that  I  had 

Been  bom  with  it!  But  since  I  may  choose 
I  will  ioo/t  further.  [further 

[The shade  (t/*  Alcibiades  disappears. 

Stran.  Lo!  behold  again! 

Arn.  What !  that  low,  swarthy,  short-nosed, 
round  eyed  satyr, 
With  the  wide  nostrils  and  Silenus*  aspect, 
The  splay  feet  and  low  stature !     I  had  better 
Remain  that  which  I  am. 

Stran .  And  yet  he  was 


[part  I. 


The  earth's  pcrfecticn  of  all  mental  beauty. 
And  i>ersonification  of  all  virtue. 
But  you  reject  him? 

Arn.  If  his  form  could  bring  me 

That  which  redeemed  it — no. 

Stran.  I  have  no  power 

To  promise  that:  but  you  may  try,  and  find  it 
Easier  in  such  a  form,  or  in  your  own. 

Arn.  No.  I  was  not  born  for  philosophy. 
Though  I  have  that  about  me  which  has  net:J 
Let  him  fleet  on.  [on*t. 

Stran,  Be  air,  thou  hemlock-drinker! 

[  The  shadow  of  SocRATES   disappears  : 
another  rises. 

Arn.  What's  here?  whose  broad  brow  and 
whose  curly  beard 
And  manly  aspect  look  like  Hercules, 
Save  that  his  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchns 
Than  the  sad  purger  of  the  infernal  world. 
Leaning  dejected  on  his  club  of  conqttest. 
As  if  he  knew  the  worthlessness  of  those 
For  whom  he  bad  fought. 

Stran.  It  was  the  man  wbo  lost 

The  ancient  world  for  love. 

Arn.  I  cannot  blame  him. 

Since  I  have  risk'd  ray  soul  because  I  find  not 
That  which  he  exchanged  the  earth  for. 

Stran.  Since  so  far 

You  seem  congenial,  will  you  wear  his  features? 

Arn.  No.      As  you  leave  me  choice,  I  aoi 
difficult. 
If  but  to  see  the  heroes  I  should  ne^ 
Have  seen  else  on  this  side  of  the  dim  shore 
Whence  they  float  back  before  us. 

Stran,  Hence,  trininTir, 

Thy  Cleopatra's  waiting. 

[The  shade  ^ANTONY  disappears,-  another 
rises. 

Am.  Who  is,  this? 

Who  truly  looketh  like  a  demigod,     [stature. 
Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and 
If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal 
In  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  bis  limbs. 
Which  he  wears  as  the  sun  his  rays — a  some 

thing 

Which  shines  from  him,  and  yet  is  but  the  flash- 
Emanation  of  a  thing  more  glorious  still,  ^ing 
Was  he  e'er'  human  only? 

Stran.  Let  the  earth  speak, 

If  there  be  atoms  of  Inm  left,  or  even 
Of  the  more  solid  gold  that  form'd  his  urn. 

Am.  Who  was  this  glory  of  mankind? 

Stran.  The  shame 

Of  Greece  in  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in  war-*- 
Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
Taker  of  cities. 
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Siran.  [addressing  the  shadow].  Get  thee  to 

Lamia's  lap! 
[The  shade  of  Demktrius  Polio rcetes 
vanishes;  another  rises, 

ril  fijt  you  still, 
Fear  not,  my  hunchback;  if  the  shadows  of 
That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste, 
ril  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 
Your  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  garment. 

^rM.  Content!     I  will  fix  here. 

Siran,  I  must  commend 

Your  choice.    The  god-lik^  son  of  the  sea- 
goddess. 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pactolus,  rolPd  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Soften'd  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
Rippled  like  Bowing  waters  by  the  wind, 
All  vow'd  to  Sperchius  as  they  were — behold 
And  him — as  he  stood  by  Polucena,      [them 
With  sanction'd  and  with  soften'd  love,  before 
The  altar,  gazing  on  bis  Trojan  bride 
With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,mingled  with  deep  passion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young 

hand 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.     So 
He  stood  i'  the  temple!     Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  look'd  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  in- 
Ere  Paris*  arrow  flew,  [slant 

Am.  .1  gaze  upon  him 

As  if  I  were  his  soul,  whose  form  shall  soon 
Envelope  mine. 

Stran^    You  have  done  well.    The  greatest 
Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  extremest  beauty,  if  the  proverb's  true 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet. 

Am,  Come!     Be  quick! 

I  am  impatient. 

Stran,  As  a  youthful  beauty 

Before  her  glass.     You  both  see  what  is  not, 
But  dream  it  is  what  must  be. 

Am,  Must  I  wait? 

Siran,  No;  that  were  a  pity.     But  a  word 
or  two: 
His  stature  is  twelve  cubits;  would  you  so  far 
Outstep  these  times,  and  be  a  Titan?     Or 
(To  talk  canonically)  wax  a  son 
Of  Anak? 

Am,        Why  not? 

Siran.  Glorious  ambition  I 

I  love  thee  most  in  dwarfs!     A  mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a  slight  David: 
But  thou,  my  manikin,  wouldst  soar  a  show 
Rather  than  hero.     Thou  shak  be  indulged. 
If  such  be  thy  desire :  and  yet,  by  being 
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A  little  less  removed^  from  present  men 
In  figure,  thou  canst  sway  them  more;  for  all 
Would  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A  new-foimd  mammoth;  and  their  cursed  en- 
gines. 
Their  culverins,  and  so  forth,  would  find  way 
^Through  our  friend's  armor  there,  with  great- 
er ease 
Than  the  adulterer's  arrow  through  his  heel 
Which  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  baptize 
In  Styx. 

Arn,     Then  let  it  be  as  thou  deem'st  best. 

Stran,    Thou    shalt  be  beauteous  as  the 
thing  thou  seest. 
And  strong  as  what  it  was,  and 

Arn,  I  ask  not 

For  valor,  since  deformity  is  daring. 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equal — 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.     There  is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  firee  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  first,    [tune. 
They  woo  with  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  for- 
And  oft,  like  Timour  the  lame  Tartar,  win 
them.  [wilt  remain 

Str<in,  Well  spoken!  and  thou  doubtless 
Form'd  as  thou  art.  I  njay  dismiss  the  mould 
Of  shadow,  which  must  turn  to  flesh,  to  incase 
This  daring  soul,  which  could  achieve  no  less 
Without  it. 

Arn,  Had  no  power  presented  me 

The  possibility  of  change,  I  would 
Have  done  the  best  which  spirit  may  to  make 
Its  way  with  all  deformity's  dull,  deadly. 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like   a  moun- 
tain, 
In  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  my  shoulders — 
A  hateful  and  unsightly  molehill  to       [look'd 
The  eyes   of  happier   men.     I   would   have 
On  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 
Beyond  the  world  they  brighten,  with  a  sigh — 
Not  of  love,  but  despair;  nor  sought  to  win, 
Though  to  a  heart  all  love,  what  could  not  love 
In  turn,  because  of  this  vile,  crooked  clog,  [me 
Which  makes  me  lonely.     Nay,  I  could  have 

borne 
It  all,  had  not  my  mother  spum'd  me  from 
The  she-bear  licks  her  cubs  into  a  sort     [her. 
Of  shape: — my  dam  beheld  my  shape   was 

hopeless. 
Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spartan,  ere 
I  knew  the  passionate  part  of  life,  I  had 
Been  a  clod  of  the  valley, — happier  nothing 
Than  what  I  am.     Ri.t  even  thus  ihc  lowest, 
37  ^ 
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Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  courage 
And  perseverance  could  have  done,  perchance 
Had  ^lade  me  something — as  it  has  made  he- 
roes 
Of  thecame  mould  as  mine.   You  lately  saw  me 
Master  of  my  own  life,  and  quick  to  quit  it; 
And  he  who  is  so  is  the  mast^  of 
Whatever  dreads  to  die. 

Siran.  Decide  between 

What  you  have  been,  or  will  be. 

Arn.  I  have  done  so. 

You  have  open'd   brighter  prospects   to  my 
And  sweeter  to  my  heart.  As  I  am  now,  [eyes, 
I  hiight  be  fear*d,  admired,  respected,  loved 
Of  all  save  those  next  to  me,  of  whom  I 
Would  be  loved.     As  thou  showest  me 
A  choice  of  forms,  I  take  the  one  I  view. 
Haste!  haste! 

Stran.         And  what  shall  /  wear? 

Am,  Surely,  he 

Who  can  command  all  forms  will  choose  the 

highest, 
Something  superior  even  to  that  which  was 
Pelides  now  before  us.     Perhaps  his       [er — 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris:  or — still  high- 

?he  poet's  god,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as  are 
hemselves  a  poetry. 

Stran.  Less  will  content  me* 

For  I,  too, love  a  chang^. 

Am.  Your  aspect  is 

Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

Stran.  If  I  chose, 

I  might  be  whiter;  but  I  have  a  penchant 
For  black — it  is  so  honest,  and  besides 
(^an  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  pale  with 
But  I  have  worn  it  long  enough  of  late,  [fear; 
And  now  I'll  take  your  figure. 

Am»  Mine ! 

Stran.  Yes.     You 

Shall  change  with  Thetis'  son,  and   I  widi 

Bertha,  [tastes: 

Your  mother's  offspring.     People  have  then: 

You  have  yours — I  mine. 

Am.  Despatch!  Despatch! 

Stran.  Even  so. 

\T)u  Stranger  takes  some  earth    and 
moulds  it  along  the  turf,    afid   then 
addresses  the  phantom  ^ACHlLLES. 
Beautiful  shadow 
Of  Thetis' boy! 
Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow 

Whose  grass  grows  o'er  Troy ! 
From  the  red  earth,  like  Adam,* 
Thy  likeness  I  shape, 

*Adjun  means  **  red  earth.'*  from  which  the  first  oum 
vaalbrm«d« 


As  the  being  who  made  him 

Whose  actions  I  ape. 
Thou  clay,  be  all  glowing. 

Till  the  rose  in  his  cheek 
Be  as  fair  as,  when  blowing, 

It  wears  its  first  streak! 
Ye  violets,  I  scatter. 

Now  turn  into  eyes! 
And  thou,  sunshiny  water, 

Of  blood  take  the  guise! 
Let  these  hyacinth  boughs 

Be  his 'long  flowing  hair. 
And  wave  o'er  his  brows 

As  thou  wavest  in  air! 
Let  his  heart  be  this  marble 

I  tear  fi-om  the  rock ! 
But  his  voice  as  the  warbl« 

Of  birds  on  yon  oak! 
Let  his  flesh  be  the  purest 

Of  mould,  in  which  grew 
The  lily-root  surest. 

And  drank  the  best  dew! 
Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 

Which  clay  can  compouBd, 
And  his  aspect  the  brightest 

On  earth  to  be  found ! 
Elements,  near  me. 

Be  mingled  and  stirr'd. 
Know  me,  and  hear  me. 

And  leap  to  my  word! 
Sunbeams,  awaken 

This  earth's  animation  1 
Tis  done!  He  hath  taken 

His  stand  in  creation! 

[PiSi'SOiAi  J'al Is  senseless  ;  his  soul  passa 
into  the  shape  of  \CH\hi.TSSt  whi^A  rise: 
from  t/u  ground  ;  while  the  phantom  ha: 
disappear ed^  part  by  party  as  thefigurt 
was  formed  from  the  earth. 

Am.  \in  his  new  form\.  I  love,  and  I  shall 
be  beloved!  Oh,  life! 
At  last  I  feel  thee!  Glorious  spirit! 

Stran.  Stop! 

What  shall  become  of  your  abandoned  gar- 
ment, ' 
Yon  hump,  and  lump,  and  clod  of  ugliness. 
Which  late  you  wore,  or  were? 

Am.  Who  cares?  Let  wolves 

And  vultures  take  it,  if  they  wilk 

Stretn.  And  if 

They  do,  and  are  not  scared  by  it^  youll  s*y 
It  must  be  peace-time,  and  no  better  fiare 
Abroad  i'  the  fields. 

Am.  Let  us  but  leave  it  there; 

No  matter  what  becomes  on't. 

Stran. 
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If  not  ungrateful.     Whatsoe'er  it  be. 

It  hath  sustain'd  your  soul  full  many  a  day. 

Am,  Ay,  as  the  dunghill  may  conceal  a  gem 
Which  is  now  set  in  gold,  as  jewels  should  be. 
Siran,  But  if  I  give  another  form,  it  must  be 
By  fair  exchange,  not  robbery.     For  they 
Who  make  men  without  women's  aid  have  long 
Had  patents  for  the  same,  and  do  not  love 
Your  interlopers.'    The  devil  may  take  men. 
Not  make  them, — though  he  reap  the  benefit 
Of  the  original  workmanshij) : — and  therefore 
Some  one  must  be  found  to  assume  the  shape 
You  have  quitted. 

Am,  Who  would  do  so? 

Slran.  That  I  know  not. 

And  therefore  I  must. 
Am,  You  J 

Slran.  I  said  it  ere 

Vou  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty. 

Am.  True.  I  forget  all  things  in  the  new  joy 
Of  this  immortal  change. 

Siran.  In  a  few  moments 

I  will  be  as  you  were,  and  you  shall  see 
Yourself  forever  by  you,  as  your  shadow. 
Am,  I  would  be  spared  this. 
Sir  an.  But  it  cannot  be. 

What!  shrink  already,  being  what  you  are, 
From  seeing  what  you  were? 

Arn.  Do  as  thou  wilt. 

Siran.  \to  the  (aie  form  ^Arnold  extended 
on  the  earth\. 
Clay!  not  dead,  but  soulless! 

Though  no  man  would  choose  thee. 
An  immortal  no  less 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 
Clay  thou  art;  and  unto  spirit 
All  clay  is  of  equal  merit. 
Fire!  Tvc/Z/^t// which  nought  can  live; 
Fire!  but  in  which  nought  can  live. 
Save  the  fabled  salamander. 
Or  immortal  souls  which  wander. 
Praying  what  doth  not  forgive, 
Howling  for  a  drop  of  water. 

Burning  in  a  quenchless  lot: 
Fire!  the  only  element 

Where  nor  fish,  beast,  bird,  nor  worm. 

Save  the  worm  which  dieth  not. 
Can  preserve  a  moment's  form» 
But  must  with  thyself  be  blent: 
Fire!  man's  safeguard  and  his  slaughter: 
Fire!  Creation's  first-born  daughter. 
And  Destruction's  threaten'd  son, 
When  heaven  withithe  world  hath  dppe  i 
F*ire !  assist  me  to  renew 
X^ife  in  what  lies  in  my  view 

Stiflf  and  cold! 
His  resurrection  rests  with  me  and  you  1 


One  little,  marshy  spark  of  flame — 
And  he  again  shall  seem  the  same; 
But  I  his  spirit's  place  shall  hold  I 
\An  ignis  faiteus  fiiis  through  the  wood^ 
and  rests  on  the  brow  of  the  body.     The 
STKKNGZii  disappears  ;  the  bodyrisfs. 

Arn.  [in  hif  new  form].  Oh!  horrible! 

Stran.   [in  Arnold's  /ate  shape].  What! 
tremblest  thou? 

Am.  Not  so — 

I  merely  shudder.     Where  is  fled  the  shapfr 
Thou  lately  worest? 

Stran.  To  the  world  of  shadows. 

But  let  us  thread  the  present.     Whither  wilt 

Arn.  Must  thou  be  my  companion?  [thou? 

Siran.  Wherefore  not? 

Your  betters  keep  worse  company. 

Am,  My  betters  ! 

Stran.  Oh !  You  wax  proud,  I  see,  of  your 
new  form: 
I'm  glad  of  that.    Ungrateful  too!  That's  well; 
You  improve  apace  ;-^two  changes  in  an  in* 

stant. 
And  you  are  old  in  the  world's  ways  already. 
But  bear  with  me:  indeed  you'll  find  me  ussful 
Upon  youc  pilgrimage.    But  come,  pronounce 
Where  shall  we  now  be  errant? 

Am.  Where  the  world 

Is  thickest,  that  I  may  behold  it  in 
Its  workings. 

Siran,        That's  to  say,  where  there  is  war 
And  woman  in  activity.     Lefs  see! 
Spaiuf— Jtaly — the  new  Atlantic  world — 
Afric,  with  all  its  Moors.  In  very  truth,  [now 
There  is  small  choice :  the  whole  race  are  just 
Tugging  as  usual  at  each  other's  hearts. 

Am.  I  have  heard  great  things  of  Rome. 

Stran.  A  goodly  choice — 

And  scarce  a  better  to  be  found  on  earth. 
Since  Sodom  was  put  out.  The  field  is  wide  too; 
For  now  the  Frank,  and  Hun,  and  Spanish 
Of  the  old  Vandals,  are  at  play  along     [scion 
The  sunny  shores  of  the  world's  garden. 

Arn.  How 

Shall  we  proceed? 

Siran.  Like  gallants,  on  good  coursers. 
What,  ho!  my  chargers!  Never  yet  were  bet- 
Since  Phaeton  was  upset  into  the  Po.  [ter, 
Our  pages  too! 

Enter  two  Pages,  with  four  coal-black  horses. 

Am,  A  noble  sight! 

Stran.  And  of 

A  nobler  breed.     Match  me  in  Barbary, 
Or  your  Kochlini  race  of  Araby, 
Withihese! 

Am,  The  mighty  steam,  which  volumes  high 
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From  their  proud  nostrils,  bums  the  very  air; 
And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  fire-flies, 

wheel 
Around  their  manes,  as  common  insects  swarm 
Round  common  steeds  towards  sunset. 

Stran,  Mount,  my  lord : 

They  and  I  arc  your  senritors. 

Am.  And  these 

Our  dark-eyed  pages — what  may  be  their 
StroH.  You  shall  baptize  them.  [names? 
Am.  What!  in  holy  water? 

Siran.  Why  not?  The  deeper  sinner,  better 
saint.  [demons. 

Am.  They  are  beautiful,and  cannot,  sure,  be 
Sir  an.  True;  the  deviVs  always  ugly;  and 
Is  never  diabolical.  [your  beauty 

Am.  ril  call  him  [bright 

Who  bears  the  golden  horn,  and  wears  such 
And  blooming  aspect,  Huon  ;  for  he  looks 
Like  to  the  lovely  boy  lost  in  the  forest, 
And  never  found  till  now.    And  for  the  other 
And  darker,  and  more  thoughtful,  who  smiles  ' 
But  looks  as  serious  though  serene  as  night,  not. 
He  shall  be  Memnon,  from  the  Ethiop  king 
Whose  statue  turns  a  harper  once  a  day. 
And  you?  « 

Stran.  I  have  ten  thousand  names,  and  twice 
As  many  attributes :  but  as  I  wear 
A  human  shape,  will  take  a  human  name. 

Am.  More  human  than  the  shape  (though  it 
I  trust.  [was  mine  once) 

Sir  an.  Then  call  me  Caesar. 
Am.  Why,  that  name 

Belongs  to  empires,  and  has  been  but  borne 
By  the  world's  lords. 

Sir  em.  And  therefore  fittest  for 

The  devil  in  disguise — since-so  you  deem  me, 
Unless  you  call  me  pope  instead. 

Arn.  Well,  then 

Caesar  thou  shalt  be.     For  myself,  my  name 
Shall  be  plain  Arnold  still. 

Cat.  We'll  add  a  title— 

'<  Count  Arnold :''  it  hath  no  ungracious  sound, 
And  will  look  well  upon  a  billet-doux. 
Arn.  Or  in  an  order  for  a  battle-field. 
Cits,  [singsy.  To  horse!  to  horse!  my  coal- 
black  steed 
Paws  the  ground  and  snuffs  the  air ! 
There's  not  a  foal  of  Arab's  breed 

More  knows  whom  he  must  bear; 
On  the  hill  he  will  not  tire. 
Swifter  as  it  waxes  higher; 
In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slacken. 
On  the  plain  be  overtaken; 
In  the  wave  he  will  not  sink. 
Nor  pause  at  the  brook's  side  to  drink; 
In  the  race  be  will  not  pant. 


In  the  combat  he'll  not  faint; 

On  the  stones  he  will  not  stumble, 

Time  nor  toil  shall  make  him  humble; 

In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen. 

But  be  winged  as  a  griffin. 

Only  flying  with  his  feet; 

And  will  not  such  a  voyage  be  sweet? 

Merrily !  merrily !  never  unsound. 

Shall  our  bonny  black  horses  skim  over 
the  ground ! 
From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  ride  we,  or  fly! 
For  we'll  leave  them  behind  in  the  glance  oi 

an  eye. 

[  Thfy  mouni  iheir  horses,  and  disappear. 

Scene  II. — A  Camp  before  ihe  walls  of  Rome. 
Arnold  and  CiCSAR.. 

Cas,  You  are  well  enter'd  now. 

Am,  Ay;  but  my  path 

Has  been  o'er  carcases;  mine  eyes  are  full 
Of  blood, 

C<n.  Then  wipe  them,  and  see  clearly.  Why! 
Thou  art  a  conqueror;  the  chosen  knight 
And  free  companion  of  the  gallant  Bourbon, 
Late  constable  of  France :  and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  city  which  hath  been  earth's  lord 
Under  its  emperors,  and — changing  sex, 
Not  sceptre,  an  hermaphrodite  of  empire— 
Lady  of  the  old  world. 

Am.  How  oldr    What!  are  there 

Nev)  worlds? 

Cas.  To  you.     You'll  find  there  are  suck 
shortly, 

By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  and  gold; 
From  one-Atf^of  the  world  named  a  whole  new 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull  [one, 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  ears. 

Am.  I'll  trust  them. 

Cas,     Do!   They  will  deceive  you  sweetly, 
And  that  is  better  than  the  bitter  trudi. 

Am.  Dog! 

Cas.         Man ! 

Am.  Devil! 

Cas.  Your  obedient  humble  servant 

Arn.  Say  masier  rather.     Thou  hast  lured 
me  on, 
Through  scones  of  blood  and  lust,till  I  am  hert 

Cas.  And  where  wouldst  ihou  be? 

Am.  Oh,  at  peace — in  peace. 

Cas.  And  where  is  that  which  is  so?  From 
the  star 
To  the  winding  worm,  all  life  is  motion;  and 
In  life  commotion  is  the  extremest  point 
Of  life.     The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes 
A  comet,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 
The  stars,  goes  out.   The  poor  worm  winds  its 
Living  upon  the  death  of  other  things,    [^f 
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But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the 

subject 
Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and  die. 
You  must  obey  what  all  obey,  the  rule 
Of  fix'd  necessity;  against  her  edict 
Rebellion  prospers  not. 

Am,  And  when  it  prospers 

Oes.  Tis  no  rebellion. 

Am,  Will  it  prosper  now? 

Cits,  The  Bourbon  hath  given  order?  for  the 
And  by  the  dawn  there  will  be  work,  [assault, 

Am,  Alas! 

And  shall  the  city  yield?     I  see  the  giant 
Abode  of  the  true  God,  and  his  true  saint. 
Saint  Peter,  rear  its  dome  and  cross  into 
That  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  from   the 

cross, 
Which  his  blood  made  a  badge  of  glory  and 
Of  joy  (as  once  of  torture  unto  him,       fuge). 
God  and  God's  Son,  man's  sole  and  only  ref- 

Cas.  Tis  there,  and  shall  be. 

Am,  What? 

Crx.  The  crucifix 

Above,  and  many  altar  shrines  below. 
Also  some-culverins  upon  the  walls, 
And  harquebusses,  and  what  not:  besides 
The  men  who  are  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men.  • 

Am,  And  those  scarce  mortal  arches. 

Pile  above  pile  of  everlasting  wall. 
The  theatre  where  emperors  and  their  subjects 
(Those  subjects  Romans)  stood  at  gaze  upon 
The  battles  of  the  monarchs  of  the  wild 
And  wood,  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 
Of  the  then  untamed  desert,  brought  to  joust 
In  the  arena  (as  right  well  they  might. 
When  they  had  left  no   human  foe  uncon- 

quer*d)j 
Made  even  the  forest  pay  its  tribute  of 
Life  to  their  amphitheatre,  as  well 
As  Dacia  men  to  die  the  eternal  death 
For  a  sole  instant's  pastime,  and  <*  Pass  on 
To  a  new  gladiator!  " — Must  it  fall? 

Cies.  The  city,  or  the  amphitheatre? 
The  church,  or  one,  or  all  ?  for  you  confound 
Both  them  and  me. 

Arn,  To-morrow  sounds  the  assault 

With  the  first  cock-crow. 

Cas,  Which,  if  it  end  with 

The  evening's  first  nightingale,  will  be 
Something  new  in  the  annals  of  great  sieges; 
For  men  must  have  their  prey  after  long  toil. 

Arn.  The  sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and  per- 
More  beautifully,  than  he  did  on  Rome  [haps 
On  the  day  Remus  leapt  her  wall. 

CfTS.  I  saw  him. 

Am,  You! 


Cas,        Yes,  sir.   You  forget!  am  or  was 
Spirit,  till  I  took  up  with  your  CHadi  shape, 
And  a  worse  name.    I'm  Caesar  md  a  hunch* 
back  [head, 

Now.     Well!  the  first  of  Csesars  was  a  bald. 
And  loved  his  laurels  better  as  a  wig 
(So  history  says)  than  as  a  glory.     Thus 
The  world  runs  on,  but  we'll  be  merry  still. 
1  saw  your  Romulus  (simple  as  I  am^     [womb. 
Slay  his   own  twin,  quick-born  of  the  same 
Because  he  leapt  a  ditch  ('twas  then  no  wall, 
Whate'er  it   now  be);  and  Rome's   earliest 

cement 
Was  brother's  blood ;  and  if  its  native  blood 
Be  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e'er  'twas  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth. 
Which  the  great  robber  sons  of  fratricide 
Have   made    their    never-ceasing    scene    of 
For  ages.  [slaughter 

Am,      But  what  have  these  done,  their  far 
Remote  descendants,whohave  lived  in  peace, 
The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  sunshine  of 
Piety? 

dtps.  And  what  had  ihty  done, whom  the  old 
Romans  o'erswept? — Harki 

Am.  They  are  soldiers  singing 

A  reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  tiieir  own. 

Cas.  And  why  should  they  not  sing  as  well 
They  are  black  ones,  to  be  sure,     [as  swans? 

Am.  So,  you  are  leam'd, 

I  see,  too? 

Cas,  In  my  grammar,  certcs.     I 
Was  educated  for  a  monk  of  all  times. 
And  once  I  was  well  versed  in  the  forgotten 
Etruscan  letters,  and — were  I  so  minded — 
Could  make  their  hieroglyphics  plainer  than 
Your  alphabet. 

Am,  And  wherefore  do  you  not? 

Cits,  It  answers  better  to  resolve  the  alphabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphics.  Like  your  statesman. 
And  prophet,  pontiff,  doctor,  alchymist, 
Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  have  built 
More  Babels,  without  new  dispersion,  than 
The  stammering  young  ones  of  the  flood's  dull 
ooze,  [marry, 

Who  fail'd  and  fled  each  other.     Why?  why. 
Because  no  man  could  understand  his  neighbor. 
They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  separate 
For  nonsense.     Nav,  it  is  their  brotherhood. 
Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Talmud,  their 
Cabala;  their  best  brick -work,  wherewithal 
They  build  more [ing  sneerer! 

Arn.  [inierrupHng kim\.  Oh,thoueverlast- 
Be  silent!     How    the   soldier's   rough  strain 
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SoftenM  by  distance  to  a  hymn-like  cadence ! 
Listen !        'jgi^^ 

Cijcs.  Yes.     I  have  heard  the  angels  sing. 
Ai-n.  And  demons  howl. 
Cies,  And  man,  too.     Let  us  listen : 

I  love  all  music. 

Song  of  the  Soldiers  within. 
The  black  bands  came  over 

The  Alps  and  their  snow; 
With  Bourbon,  the  rover. 

They  pass'd  the  broad  Po. 
We  have  beaten  all  foemen. 

We  have  captured  a  king, 
We  have  lurn'd  back  on  no  men, 

And  so  let  us  sing ! 
Here's  the  Bourbon  forever! 

Though  penniless  all, 
We'll  have  one  more  endeavor 

At  yonder  old  wall. 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll  gather 

At  day-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 

Or  break  or  climb  o'er 
The  wall:  on  the  ladder 

As  mounts  each  firm  foot, 
Oiu*  shout  shall  grow  gladder, 

And  death  only  be  mute. 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll  mount  o'er 

The  walls  of  old  Rome, 
And  who  then  shall  count  o'er 

The  spoils  of  each  dome? 
Up!  up  with  the  lily! 

And  down  with  the  keysl 
In  old  Rome,  the  seven-hilly. 

We'll  revel  ajt  ease. 
Her  streets  shall  be  gory. 

Her  Tiber  all  red, 
And  her  temples  so  hoary 

Shall  clang  with  our  tread. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon!  the  Bourbon! 

The  Bourbon  for  aye  1 
Of  our  song  bear  the  burden! 

And  fire,  fire  away! 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguard, 

Our  varied  host  comes; 
And  next  to  the  Spaniard 

Beat  (Jermany's  drums; 
^nd  Italy's  lances 

Are  couch'd  at  their  mother; 
But  our  leader  from  France  is. 

Who  warr'd  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon!  the  Bourbonl 

Sans  country  or  home, 
We'll  follow  the  Bourbon 

To  plundei  oW  Rome. 
0^•5.  An  indifferent  song 

For  those  within  the  walls,  methinks,  to  hear. 


f  I'ART  I. 

Am,  Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.  But 
here  comes 
The  general  with  his  chiefs  and  men  jf  trust* 
A  goodly  rebel!* 
Enter  the  Consta^/e  BoiJKBo:i  '^cumsurs,"* 

Phil.  How  now,  noble  prince. 

You  are  not  cheerful? 

Bourb.  Why  should  I  be  so? 

Phil.  Upon  the  eve  of  conquest,  such  as  ours. 
Most  men  would  be  so. 

Bourb.  If  I  were  secure! 

Phil.  Doubt  not  our  soldiers.  Were  the  walls 
of  adamant. 
They'd  crack  them.  Hunger  is  a  sharp  artillery. 

Bourb  J  That  they  will  falter  is  my  least  o( 
fears. 
That  they  will  be  repulsed,  with  Bourbon  for 
Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  appetites 
To  marshal  them  on — were  those  hoary  walls 
Mountains,  an^  those  who  guard  them  like  the 

gods 

Of  the  old  fables,  I  would  trust  my  Titans; — 
But  now [mortals. 

Phii.    They   are    but    men   who    war   with 

Bourb.  True;  but  those  walls  have  girded 
in  great  ages. 
And  sent  forth  mighty  spirits.   *The  past  earih 
And  present  phantom  of  imperious  Rome 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors;  and  methinks 
They  flit  along  the  eternal  city's  rampart, 
And   stretch   their   glorious,    gory,   shadowy 
And  beckon  me  away!  [hands, 

Phtl.  So  let  them!     Wilt  thou 

Tiurn  back  from  shadowy  menaces  of  shadows? 

Bourb.  They  do  not  menace  me.     I  could 
have  faced, 
Methinks,  a  Sylla's  nienace;  but  they  clasp. 
And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlike 

hands. 

And  with  their  thin  aspen  faces  and  fix'd  eyes 
ii'^ascinate  tmne.     Look  there! 

Phil.  I  look  upon 

A  lofty  battlement. 

Bourb.  And  there! 

Phil.  Not  even 

A  guard  in  sight;  they  wisely  keep  below, 
Shelter'd  by  the  grey  parapet  from  some 
Stray  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  might 
Practice  itt  the  cool  twilight. 

Bourb,  You  are  blind. 

Phil.  If  seeing  nothing  more  than  may  be 
Be  so:  _   ,  [seen 

•  The  Constable  d«  Bourboe  beinc  pctMCUted  bjr  ifac 
mother  of  Francis  I.  because  he  deconcd  accepciiy  her 
hand  m  nunrtai^e,  turned  rebel  and  translerred  na  sar> 
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Bourb,  A  tliousand  years  have  mann'd  the 
walls 
With  all  their  heroes, — the  last  Cato  stands 
And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  survive 
The  liberty  of  that  I  would  enslave. 
And  the  first  Caesar  with  his  triumphs  flits 
From  battlement  to  battlement. 

Phil.  Then  conquer 

The  walls  for  which   he   conquered,  and   be 
greater! 

Bourb.  True:  so  I  will,  or  perish. 

Phil.  You  can  not. 

In  such  an  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  of  an  eternal  day  than  death. 

[CoufU  Arnold  aHdCjES\K  atlvance. 

Cas.  And  the  mere  men — do  they  too  sweat 
beneath 
The  noon  of  this  same  ever- scorching  glory? 

Bourb.  Ah! 

Welcome  the  bitter  hunchback !  and  his  mas- 
ter, [ous, 
The  beauty  of  our  host,  and  brave  as  beaute- 
And  generous  as  lovely.     We  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

Cces.  You  wiH  find, 

So  please  your  highness,  no  less  for  yourself. 

Bourb.  And  if  I  do,  there  will  not  be  a  la- 
More  forward,  hunchback!  [borer 

C(BS^  You  may  well  say  so, 

Yoxyou  have  seen  that  back — as  general 
Placed  in  the  rear  in  action — but  your  foes 
Have  never  seen  it. 

Bourb.,  That's  a  fair  retort, 

For  I  provoked  it : — but  the  i3ourbon's  breast 
lias  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  far  advanced 
In  danger's  face  as  yours,  were  you  the  devil. 

Cos.  And  if  I  were,  I  might  have  saved  my- 
The  toil  of  coming  here.  [self 

Phil.  Why  so? 

Cas.  One  half 

Of  your  brave  bands  of  their  own  bold  accord 
WiH  go  .to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent. 
More  swifUy,  not  less  surely. 

Bourb.  Arnold^  your 

Slight  crooked  friend's  as  snake-like  in  his 
As  his  deeds.  [words 

Cces.  Your  highness  much  mistakes  me 

The  first  snake  was  a  flatterer — I  am  none; 
And  for  my  deeds,  I  only  Sting  when  stung. 

Bourb.  You  are  brave,  and  that's  enough 

for  me:  and  quick 

In  speech  as-sharp  in  action — and  that's  more. 

1  am  not  alone  a  soldier,  but  the  soldiers' 

Comrade*  [ness; 

CtBS,  They  are  but  bad  company,  your  high 
And  worse  even  for  their  friends  Uian  foes,  as 
More  permanent  acquaintance.  [being 


Phil.  How  now,  fellow! 

Thou  waxest  insolent,  beyond  the  privilege 
Of  a  buffoon. 

Cas.  You  mean  I  speak  the  truth. 

I'll  lie — it  is  as  easy:  then  you'll  praise  me 
For  calling  you  a  hero. 

Bourb.  Philibert, 

Let  him  alone;  he's  brave,  and  ever  has 
Been  first  with  that  swart  face  and  mountain 

shoulder. 
In  field  or  storm,  and  patient  in  starvation; 
And  for  his  tongue,  the  camp  is  full  of  li- 
And  the  sharp  stinging  of  aJively  rogue  [cense, 
Is,  to  my  mind,  far  preferable  to 
The  gross,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
Of  a  mere  famish'd,  suilen,  grumbling  slave, 
Whom  nothing  can  convince  save  a  full  meal. 
And  wine,  and  sleep,  and  a  few  maravedis', 
With  which  he  deems  him  rich. 

Cas.  It  would  be  weU 

If  the  earth's  princes  ask'd  no  more. 

Bourb.  Be  silent! 

Cas.  Ay,  but  not  idle.     Work  yourself  with 
You  have  ffew  to  speak.  [words. 

Phil.       What  means  the  audacious  prater? 

Cas.  To  prate  like  other  prophets. 

Bourb.  Philibert! 

Why  will  you  vex  him  ?  Have' we  not  enough 
To  think  on?  Arnold!  I  will  lead  the  attack 
To-morrow. 

Am.         I  have  heard  as  much,  my  lord. 

Bourb ^  And  you  will  follow? 

Arn.  Since  I  must  not  lead. 

Bourb.  'Tis  .necessary  for  the  further  daring 
Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  foremost  ladder's 
First  step 

Cas.         Upon  its  topmost,  let  us  hope: 
So  shall  he  have  his  full  deserts. 

Bourb.  The  world's 

Great  capital  perchance  is  ours  to-morrow. 
Through  every  change  the  seven- hiU'd  city  hath 
Retained  her  sway  o'er  nations,  and  the  Caesars 
But  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  the  Alarics 
Unto  the  pontiffs.     Roman,  Goth,  or  priest, 
Still  the  word's  masters!  Civilised,  barbarian. 
Or  saintly,  jlill  the  walls  of  Romulus 
Have  been  the  circus  of  an  empire.    Well! 
'Twas  their  turn — now  'tis  ours:  and  lef:   us 
hope  [tcr. 

That  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  rule  much  bet- 

Cas.  No  doubt  the  camp's  the  school  of  civ - 
What  would  you  make  of  Rome?     [ic  rights. 

Bourb.  That  which  it  was. 

Cas.  In  A  lane's  time? 

Bourb.          No,  slave!  in  the  first  Caesar's, 
Whose  name  you  bear  like  other  curs 
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Cas.  And  kings! 

Tis  a  great  name  for  bloodhounds. 

Bourd.  There's  a  demon 

In  that  fierce  rattlesnake,  thy  tongue.  Wiltj 
Be  serious?  [never 

Cas.  On  the  eve  of  battle,  no; —     | 

That  were  not  soldier-like.  Tis  for  the  general  | 
To  be  more  pensive:  we  adventurers  [think?i 
Must  be  more  cheerful.  Wherefore  should  wej 
Our  tutelar  deity,  in  a  leader's  shape,  [hosts! 
Takes  care  of  us.  Keep  thought  aloof  from 
If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 

Bourb,  You  may  sneer,  since 

*Ti8  luoky  for  you  that  you  fight  no  worse 

for't.  [only 

Cas.  I  thank  you  for  the  freedom;  *tis  the 
Pay  I  have  taken  in  your  highness'  service. 

Bourb,  Well,  sir,  to-morrow  you  shall  pay 
yourself. 
Look  on  those  towers;  they  hold  my  treasury; 
But,  Philibert,  we'll  in  to  council.     Arnold, 
We  would  request  your  presence. 

Am,  Prince!  my  service 

Is  yours,  as  in  the  field. 

Bouf  b.  In  both  we  prize  it, 

And  yours  will  be  a  post  of  trust  at  daybreak. 

Cas.  And  mine?  ] 

Bourb.     To  follow  glory  with  the  Bourbon. 
Good-night! 

Am.  Uo  CiESAR],    Prepare  our  armor    for 
And  wait  within  my  tent.  [the  assault, 

[Exeunt  Bourbon,  Arnold,  Philibert,  <5r»r. 

Cas,  [solus\  Within  thy  tent! 

Think'st  thou  that  I  pass  from  thee  with  my 

presence? 
Or  that  this  crooked  coffer,  which  contoin'd 
Thy  principle  of  life,  is  aught  to  me 
Except  a  mask?  And  these  are  men,  forsooth  1 
Heroes  and  chiefs,  the  flower  of  Adam's  bas- 
This  is  the  consequence  of  giving  matter  [tards ! 
The  power  of  thought^    It  is  a  stubborn  sub- 
And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts,         [stance, 
Ever  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 
Well!  I  must  play  with  these  poor  puppets :  'tis 
The  spirit's  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 
When  I  grow  weary  of  it  I  have  business 
Amongst  the  stars,  which  these  poor  creatures 
deem  [jett  now 

Were  made  for  them  to  look  at.     'Twere  a 
To  bring  one  down  amongst  them,  and  set  fire 
Unto  their  ant-hill;  how  the  pismires  then 
Would  scamper  o'er  the  scalding  soil,  and, 
ceasing  [forth 

From  tearing  down  each  other's  nests,  pipe 
One  universal  orison.     Ha!  ha! 

[ExU  Ci«SAR 


[PART  n. 


PART  II. 
Scene  I. — Before  the  walls  of  Rome:  the  As- 
sault; the  Army  in  motion^  with  ladders  to 
scale  the  walls  ;  BouRBON,  with  a  wMUe scarf 
over  his  armor ,  foremost. 

Chorus  of  Spirits  in  the  air, 
L 
Tis  the  morn,  but  dim  and  dark. 
Whither  flies  the  silent  lark? 
W^hither  shrinks  the  clouded  sun? 
Is  the  day  indeed  begun? 
Nature's  eve  is  melancholy 
O'er  the  city  high  and  holy: 
But  without  there  is  a  din 
Should  arouse  the  saints  within. 
And  revive  the  heroic  ashes 
Round  which  yellow  Tiber  dashes. 
Oh,  ye  seven  hilbl  awaken. 
Ere  your  very  base  be  shaken ! 

n. 
Hearken  to  the  steady  stamp! 
Mars  is  in  their  every  tramp  f 
Not  a  step  is  out  of  tune. 
As  the  tides  obey  the  moon : 
On  they  march,  though  to  self-slaughter. 
Regular  as  rolling  water. 
Whose  high  waves  o'ersweep  the  border 
Of  huge  mules,  but  keep  their  order. 
Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 
Hearken  to  the  armor's  clank! 
Look  down  o'er  each  frowning  wanrior. 
How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier: 
Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder. 
As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder. 

in. 
Look  upon  the  bristling  wall, 
Mann'd  without  an  interval! 
Round  and  round,  and  tier  on  tier. 
Cannon's  black  mouth,  shining  spear. 
Lit  match,  bell-mouth'd  musqnetoon. 
Gaping  to  be  murderous  soon; 
All  the  warlike  gear  of  old, 
Mix'd  with  what  we  now  behold. 
In  the  strife  'twUt  old  and  new. 
Gather  like  a  locusts'  crew. 
Shade  of  Remus!  'tis  a  time 
Awful  as  thy  brother's  crime! 
Christians  war  against  Christ's  shrine : — 
Must  its  lot  be  like  to  thine? 

IV. 

Near — and  near — and  nearer  still. 
As  the  earthquake  saps  ths  hill. 
First  with  trembling,  hoUow  motion. 
Like  a  scarce-awaken'd  ocean. 
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Then  with  stronger  shock  and  louder* 
Till  the  rocks  are  cmsh'd  to  powder,— 
Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host! 
Heroes  of  the  immortal  boast! 
Mighty  chiefs!  eternal  shadows! 
First  flowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 
Which  encompass  Rome,  the  mother 
•   Of  a  people  without  brother! 
Will  you  sleep  when  nations*  quarrels 
Plough  the  root  up  of  your  laurels? 
Ye  who  weep  o*er  Carthage  burning. 
Weep  not — strike!  for  Rome  is  mourning.' 

V. 

Onward  sweep  the  varied  nations! 
Famine  long  hath  dealt  their  rations. 
To  the  wall,  with  hate  and  hunger. 
Numerous  as  wolves,  and  stronger. 
On  they  sweep.     Oh,  glorious  city ! 
Must  thou  be  a  theme  for  pity? 
Fight,  like  your  first  sire,  each  Roman! 
Aiaric  was  a  gentle  foeman. 
Matched  with  Bourbon's  black  banditti! 
Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  city; 
Rouse  thee!     Rather  give  the  torch 
With  thine  own  hand  to  thy  porch. 
Than  behold  such  hosts  pollute 
Your  worst  dwelling  with  their  foot. 
VI. 

Ah!  behold  yon  bleeding  spectre! 
Ilion*s  children  find  no  Hector; 
Priam's  ofl&pring  loved  their  brother; 
Rome's  great  sire  forgot  his  mother. 
When  he  slew  his  gallant  twin. 
With  inexpiable  sin. 
See  the  giant  shadow  stride 
O'er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide! 
When  the  first  o'erleapt  thy  wall. 
Its  foundation  monrn'd  thy  fall. 
Now,  though  towering  like  a  Babel, 
Who  to  stop  his  steps  are  able? 
Stalking  o'er  thy  highest  dome, 
Remus  claims  his  vengeance,  Rome ! 

VII. 
Now  they  reach  thee  in  their  anger: 
Fire  and  smoke  and  hellish  clangor 
Are  around  thee,  thou  world's  wonder! 
Death  is  in  thy  walls  and  under. 
Now  the  meeting  steel  first  clashes. 
Downward  then  the  ladder  crashes. 
With  its  iron  load  all  gleaming. 
Lying  at  its  foot  blaspheming! 
Up  again !  for  every  warrior 
Slain,  another  climbs  the  barrier. 


*  Sctpio.  the  second  Afrkanus,  Is  said  to  have  repeated 
a  vene  of  Hvmtr,  and  wept  o'er  the  bundnff  of  Car- 
tbagQ.    He  had  bcttar  have  granted.it  a  capitnhition. 


Thicker  grows  the  strife  r  thy  ditches 
Europe's  mingling  gore  enriches. 
Rome!  although  thy  wall  may  perish. 
Such  manure  thy  fields  will  cherish, 
Making  gay  the  harvest-home; 
But  thy  hearths,  alas!  oh,  Rome! — 
Yet  be  Rome  amidst  thine  anguish. 
Fight  as  thou  wast  wont  to  vanquish! 

Vfii. 
Yet  once  more,  ye  old  Penates! 
Let  not  your  quench'd  hearths  be  At^'sl 
Yet  again,  ye  shadowy  heroes. 
Yield  not  to  these  stranger  Neros! 
Though  the  son  who  slew  his  mother 
Shed  Rome's  blood,  he  was  your  brother : 
*Twas  the  Roman  curb'd  the  Roman; — 
Brennus  was  a  baffled  foeman. 
Yet  again,  ye  saints  and  martyrs. 
Rise !  for  yours  are  holier  charters ! 
Mighty  gods  of  temples  falling. 
Yet  in  ruin  still  appalling! 
Mightier  founders, of  those  altars. 
True  and  Christian, — strike  the  assaulters! 
Tiber!  Tiber!  let  thy  torrent 
Show  even  nature's  self  abhorrent. 
Let  each  breathing  heart  dilated 
Turn,  as  doth  the  lion  baited! 
Rome  be  crush'd  to  one  wide  tomb. 
But  be  still  the  Roman's  Rome! 
Bourbon,  Arnold,  Caesar,  and  others^  ar^ 
rive  at  the  foot  of  the  walL     Arnold  is 
about  to  plant  his  ladder. 
Bourb.  Hold,  Arnold!  I  am  first. 
Am.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bourb.  Hold,  sir,  I  charge  you!     Follow, 
I  am  proud 
Of  such  a  follower,  but  will  brook  no  leader. 
[Bourbon  plants  his  ladder^  and  begins  to 
Now,  boys!     On!  on!  [mount. 

[A  shot  strikes  him,  and  "BovKBoa  falls. 
Cas.  And  off  I 

Am.  Eternal  powers! 

The  host  will  be  appall'd, — but  vengeance! 
vengeance! 
Bourb.  'TIS  nothing — lend  me  your  hand. 
[Bourbon  takes  AtmoLV  by  the  hand,  and 
rises;  but  as  he  puts  his  foot  on  the  step, 
falls  again. 

Arnold!  I  am  sped. 
Conceal  my  fall— all  will  go  well — conceal  it! 
Fling  my  cloak  o'er  what  )rin  be  dust  anon ; 
Let  not  the  soldiers  see  \U 
Am.  You  must  be 

Removed;  the  aid  of 

Bourb,  No,  my  gallant  boy. 

Death  is  upon  me.     But  what  is  one  life? 
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The  Bourbon's  spirit  shall  comnuuid  them  still, 
Keep  them  yet  ignorant  that  I  am  but  clay, 
Till  they  are  conquerors — then  do  as  you  may. 
Cas,   Would  Dot  your  highness  dioose  to 
kiss  the  cross? 
We  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  hilt  of  sword 
May  serve  instead : — it  did  the  same  for  Bay- 
ard, [this  time ! 
Bourb,  Thou  bitter  slave !  to  name  him  at 
But  I  deserve  it. 
Arn.  \to  C^sar].  Villain,  hold  your  peace! 
Cas,  AAThat,  when  a  Christian  dies?  Shall  I 
A  Christian  **  Vade  in  pace  **?  [not  offer 

Am,  Silence!  Oh! 

Those  eyes  are  glazing  which  overlooked  the 

And  saw  no  equal.  [world, 

Bourb,  Arnold — shouldst  thou  see 

France But  hark!  hark!  the  assault  grows 

warmer — Oh ! 
For  but  an  hour,  a  minute  more  of  life. 
To  die  within  the  wall!  Hence,  Arnold,  hence! 
You  lose  time — they  will  conquer  Rome  with 
Arn,  And  without  thie  !  [out  thee. 

Bourb,  Not  so;  Pll  lead  them  still 

In  spirit.    Cover  up  my  dust,  and  breathe  not 
That  I  have  ceased  to  breathe.  Away !  and  be 
Victorious. 
Arn,  But  I  must  not  leave  thee  thus. 

Bourb.  You  must — farewell — Up!  up!  the 
world  is  winning.  [Bourbon  dies, 

Cas.  [/tf  Arnold].  Come,  count,to  business. 
Am.  True.     I'll  weep  hereafter. 

[Arnold  covers  Bourbon's  body  wuh  a 
mantle^  m<mnts  the  ladder^  crying — 
The  Bourbon!   Bourbon!  On,  boys!  Rome  is 
ours!  [a  man. 

Cics,  Good  night,  lord  constable!  thou  wert 
\CM.%KVi  follows  Arnold;  they  reach  the  bat 
tlement;  Arnold  and  CiESAR  are  struck 
dawn, 
Ccts.  A  precious  somerset !     Is  your  count 

ship  injured? 
Am,  No.  \Remounts  the  ladder, 

Ctes.  A  rare  blood-hound,  when  his  own  is 
heated!  [down! 

And  'tis  no  boy's  play.     Now  he  strikes  them 
His  hand  is  on  the  battlement — he  grasps  it 
As  though  it  were  an  altar;  now  his  foot 
Is  on  it,  and What  have  we  here?  a  Ro- 
man? [//  man  falls. 
The  first  bird  of  the  covey!  he  has  fallen 
On  the  outside  of  tl)e  nest.     Why,  how  now, 
Wounded  Man .  A  drop  of  water !     [fellow  ? 
Cas.                  >          Blood's  the  only  liquid 
Nearer  than  Tiber. 

Wounded  Man,  .   I  have  died  Tot  Rome. 

[Dies, 


[part  il 


I  Cees,  Aid  so  did  Bourbon,  in  another  sense. 
I  Oh,  these  immorul  men !  and  their  great  mo- 
I         tives! 

But  I  must  after  my  young  charge.     He  is 
I  By  this  time  i'  the  forum.     Charge!  Charge! 
^  [CitSAR  m4mnts  the  ladder  ;  the  scene  closes. 

'  Scene  II.— 7>i^  City. -- Combats  between  the 
Besiegers  and  Besieged  in  the  streets*  In- 
habitants fly  ing  in  confusion. 

Enter  C/CSAR. 
Cas.  I  cannot  find  my  hero;  he  is  mix'd 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
The  fugitives,  or  battle  with  the  desperate. 
What  have  we  here?    A  cardinal  or  two 
That  do  not  seem  in  love  with  martyrdom. 
How  the  old  red-shanks  scamper!  Could  they 
doff  ['twould  be 

Their    hose  as  they  have    doff'd   their  hats, 
A  blessing,  as  a  mark  the  less  for  plunder. 
But  let  them  (ly;  the  crimson  kennels  mw 
Will  not  much  stain  their  stockings,  since  the 
Is  of  the  self-same  purple  hue.  [mire 

Enter  a  party  fighting  ;  Arnold  ai  the  head 
of  t lie  Besiegers. 

He  comes. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  mild  twins — (^oreand 
Holla!  hold,  count!  [Gloiy. 

Arn,  Away !  they  must  not  rally. 

Ctrs,  I   tell  thee,    be   not  rash;   a   golden 
Is  for  a  flying  enemy.    I  gave  thee       [bridge 
A  form  of  beauty,  and  an 
Exemption  from  some  maladies  of  body» 
But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 
But  though  I  gave  the  form  of  Thetis'  son, 
I  dipt  thee  not  in  Styx;  and  'gainst  a  foe 
I  would  not  warrant  thy  chivalric  heart 
More  than  Pelides'  heel;  why,  then,  be  cau- 
And  know  thyself  a  mortal  still.  [tious. 

Am.  And  who 

With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  he  were 
Invulnerable?    That  were  pretty  sport. 
Think'st  thou  I  beat  for  hares  when  lions  roar? 
[Arnold  rushes  into  the  comhat, 

Ci€s,  A  precious  sample  of  humanity ! 
Well,  his  blood's  up;  and  if  a  little's  shed, 
'Twill  serve  to  curb  his  fever. 

[Arnold  engages  with  a  Roman,  who  re- 
tires towards  a  portico, 

Arn,  Yield  thee,  slave! 

I  promise  quarter. 

Rom,  That's  soon  said. 

Am,  And  done— 

My  word  is  known,  ^ 

Rom.  So  shall  be  my  deeds. 

{^'fhey  re-engage,  CitiiA^  comes  f^rwm^^- 

ie 
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Ciw.  Why,  Arnold!  bold  thine  own:  thou 
hast  in  hand 
A  famous  artisan,  a  cunning  sculptor; 
Also  a  dealer  in  the  sword  and  dagger. 
Not  so,  my  musqueteer; -'twas  he  who  slew 
The  Bourbon  from  the  wall. 

Am.  Ay,  did  he  so? 

Then  he  hath  carved  his  monument. 

Ropt,  I  yet 

May  live  to  carve  your  better's. 

Ceer.  Well  said,  my.mAn  of  inarblel     Ben- 
venuto, 
Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways;  and  he 
Who  slays  Cellini  will  have  work'd  as  hard 
As  e'er  thon  didst  upon  Carrara's  blocks. 

[Arnold  disarms  and  wounds  Cexlini, 
but  slightly  ;  the  latter  draws  a  pistol y 
and  fires  ;  thefi  retires ,  and  disappears 
through  the  portico. 

Qts.  How  farest  thou?    Thou  hast  a  taste, 
methinks, 
Of  red  Bellona's  banquet. 

Am,  \staggars'\,  'Tis  a  scratch. 

Lend  me  thy  scarf.     He  shall  not  'scape  roe 

Qes.  Where  is  it?  [thus 

Am.  In  the  shoulder,  not  the  sword  arm — 
And  that's  enough.  I  am  thirsty:  would  Lhad 
A  helm  of  water! 

Cas.  That's  a  liquid  now 

In  requisition,  but  by  no  means  easiest 
To  come  at. 

Am.  And  my  thirst  increases; — but 

I'll  find  a  way  to  quench  it. 

Oes.  Or  be  quench'd 

Thyself. 

Am.       The  chance  is  even;  we  will  throw 

The  dice  thereon.    But  I. lose  time  in  prating; 

Prithee  be  quick.  [C^bsar  binds  on  the  scarf. 

And  what  dost  thou  so  idly? 

Why  dost  not  strike? 

Cas,  Your  old  philosophers 

Beheld  mankind,  as  mere  spectators  of 
The  Olympic  games.    When  I  behold  a  prize 
Worth  wrestling  for,  I  may  be  found  a  Milo. 

Am.  Ay,  'gainst  an  oak. 

Cos.  A  forest,  when  it  suits  me. 

I  combat  with  a  mass,  or  not  at  all. 
Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport  as  I  do  mine; 
Which  is  just  now  to  gaze,  since  all  these  la- 
WUl  reap  my  harvest  gratis.  ("borers 

Am.  Thou  art  still 

A  (iendl  -    - 

Cos.       And  thoo— «  man. 

Am.  Why,  such  I  fain  would  show  me, 

Cas^  True-*-as  men  are. 

Am.  And  what  \%  that? 


Obs.  Thou  feelest  and  thou  seest. 

\Exit  Arnold,  joining  in  the  combat, 
which  still  continues  between  detached 
parties.    The  scene  closes. 

Scene  III.— 5/.  Peter's.  The  Interior  of  the 
Church  :  the  Pope  at  the  Altar  ;  Priests,  <&-<-., 
crowding  in  the  confusion,  and  Citizens  fly- 
ing for  refuge,  pursued  by  Soldiery. 

Enter  Cv«SAR. 

A  Spanish  Spldier,  Down  with  them,  com- 
rades! seize  upon  those  lamps! 
Cleave  yon  bald-pated  shaveling  to  the  chine ! 
His  rosary's  of  gold ! 

Lfitheran  Soldier.  Revenge!  revenge! 
Plunder  hereafter,  but  for  vengeance  now — 
Yonder  stands  Anti-Christ! 

C<w,  \jtUerposing\.  How  now,  schismatic? 
What  wouldst  thou? 

Luth.  Sold,         In  the  holy  name  of  Christ, 
Destroy  proud  Anti -Christ.     I  am  a  Christian. 

Oxs,  Yes,  a  disciple  that  would  make  the 
founder 
Of  your  belief  renounce  it,  could  he  see 
Such  proselytes.     Best  stint  thyself  to  plunder. 

Luth,  Sold.  I  say  he  is  the  devil. 

Obs.  Hush!  keep  that  secret, 

Lest  he  should  recognize  you  for  his  own. 

Luth.  Sold.  Why  would  you  save  him?  I  re- 
peal he  is 
The  devil,  or  the  devil's  vicar  upon  earth. 

CfTJ.  And  that's  the  reason :  would  you  make 
a  quarrel 
With  your  best  friends?   You  had  far  best  be 
His  hour  is  not  yet  come.  [quiet; 

Luth.  Sold.  That  shall  be  seen! 

[The  Lutheran  Soldier  rushes  forward  : 
a  shot  strikes  him  from  one  of  the  Pope's 
Guards,  and  he  falls  at  the  foot  of  the 
Altar. 

Cces.  [to  the  Lutheran].  I  told  you  so. 

Luth.  Sold.     And  will  you  not  avenge  me? 

Qes.  Not  I !  You  know  that  "  Vengeance 
is  the  Lord's:" 
You  see  he  loves  no  interlopers. 

Luth.  Sold,  [dying].  Oh! 

Had  I  but  slain  him,  I  had  gone  on  high, 
Cpow^i'd  with  eternal  glory!  Heaven,  forgive 
My  feebleness  of  arm  that  reach'd  him  not, 
And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  mercy.     'Tis 
A  glorious  triumph  still;  proud  Babylon's 
No  more;  the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 
Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 
And  ashes!  [The  Lutheran  dies. 

C(BS.         Yes,  thine  own  amidst  the  rest. 
Well  4one,  old  Babel! 
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[  The  Guards  defend  themselves  desperately  ^ 
while  the  Pontiff  escapes  by  a  private 
passage t  to  the   Vatican  and  the  castle  of 
St.  Angela. 
Cas.  Ha!  right  nobly  battled 

Now,  priest!  now,  soldier!  the  two  great  pro 

fessions, 
Together  by  the  ears  and  hearts!  I  have  not 
Seen  a  more  comic  pantomime  since  Titus 
Took  Jewry.     But  the  Romans  had  the  best 
Now  they  must  take  their  turn.  [then; 

Soldiers.  He  hath  escaped! 

Follow! 

Another  Sold.  They  have  barr'd  the  narrow 
passage  up, 
And  it  is  clogg*d  with  dead  even  to  the  door. 
Cas.  I  am  glad  he  hath  escaped:  he  may 
thank  me  for't 
In  part.  I  would  not  have  his  bulls  abolishM — 
'Twere  worth  one  half  our  empire:  his  in 

dulgences 

Demand  some  in  return ; — no,  no,  he  must  not 
Fall;— and,  besides,  his  now  escape  may  furn 
A  future  miracle,  in  future  proof  [ish 

Of  his  infallibility.  {To  the  Spanish  Soldiery 

Well,  cut-throats! 
What  do  you  pause  for?  If  you  make  not  haste 
There  will  not  be  a  link  of  pious  gold  left. 
And  you,  too,  catholics  I  Would  ye  return 
From  such  a  pilgrimage  without  a  relic? 
The  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  devotion 
See  how  they  strip  the  shrines! 

Soldiers.  By  holy  Peter! 

He  speaks  the  truth;  the  heretics  will  bear 
The  best  away. 

Cas.  And  that  were  shame!  Goto 

Assist  in  their  conversion.  [The  Sox.niJS.ViS  dis- 
perse ;  many  quit  the  Church,  others  enter. 
Ca-s.  They  are  gone. 

And  others  come:  so  flows  the  wave  on  wave 
Of  what  these  creatures  call  eternity. 
Deeming  themselves  the  breakers  of  the  ocean. 
While  they  are  but  its  bubbles,  ignorant 
That  foam  is  their  foundation.     So  another! 

Enter  OhiMVlKyJiying from  the  pursuit — She 
springs  upon  the  Altar, 
Sold.  She*s  mine! 

Another  Sold,  [opposing  the  former'\ .  You 
lie,  I  tracked  ner  first :  and  were  she 
The  Pope's  niece,ril  not  yield  her.  \They fight. 
$d  Sold,    [advancing  towards   Olimpia]. 
You  may  settle 
Your  claims;  I'll  make  mine  good. 

OHmp.  Infernal  slave! 

You  touch  me  not  alive. 
2d  Sold,  Alive  or  dead! 


Oli»ip.  [em^anng  a  massive  cruci/lx].  Re- 
spect your  God! 
^d  Sold.  Yes,  when  he  shines  in  gold. 

Girl,  you  but  grasp  your  dowry. 

[As  he  advances,  Oumpia,  with  a  strong 
and  sudden  effort,  casts  dawn  the  crucifx  ; 
it  strikes  the  Soldier,  whofcUls. 
3d  Sold.  Oh,  gr^t  God! 

OUsnp.  Ah !  now  you  recognize  him. 
3d.  Sold.  My  brain  is  crushed! 

Comrades,  help,  ho!  All's  darkness!  [He dies. 
Other  Soldiers  [coming  up"].    Slay  her,  al- 
though she  had  a  thousand  lives: 
She  hath  kill'd  our  comrade. 

Olimp,  Welcome  such  a  death! 

You  have  no  life  to  give,  which  the  worst  slave 
Would  take.     Great   God!  through   fliy  re- 

deeming  Son, 
And  thy  Son's  Mother,  now  receive  me  as 
I  would  approach  thee,  worthy  her,  and  him, 


and  thee! 

Enter  Arnold. 

Am.  What  do  I  see?  Accursed  jackals! 
Forbear! 

Cces.  [aside  and  laughing\.  Ha!  ha!  here's 

equity!     The  dogs 

Have  as  much  right  as  he.     But  to  the  issue! 

Soldiers.  Count,  she  hath  slain  our  comrade. 

Arn.  With  what  weapon? 

Sold.  The  cross,  beneath  which  he  is  crush'd; 

behold  him 

Lie  there,  more  like  a  worm  than  man ;  she  cast 

Lpon  his  head.  [it 

Am.  Even  so;  there  is  a  woman 

Worthy  a  brave  man's  liking.  Were  ye  such, 
Ye  would  have  honor'dher.  But  get  ye  hence, 
And  thank  your  meanness,  other  God  you  hare 

none. 
For  your  existence.     Had  you  touch'd  a  hair 
Of  those  disheveird  locks,I  would  have  thinn'd 
Your  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.     Away! 
Ye  jackals!  gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves. 
But  not  even  these  till  he  permits. 

A  Sold,  [murmuring^.  The  lion 

Might  conquer  for  himself  then. 

Am.  [cuts  him  down].  Mutineer  I 

Rebel  in  hell — you  shall  obey  on  earth! 

[The  Soldiers  assault  Arnold. 
Am.  Come  oh!  I'm  glad  on't!  I  will  show 
you  slaves,  [you 

How  3rou  should  be  commanded,  and  who  led 
First  o'er  the  wall  you  were  so  shy  to  scale. 
Until  I  waved  my  banners  from  its  height. 
As  you  are  bold  within  it. 

[Arnold  mows  down  the  foremost  \  the 
rest  throw  down  their  1 
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Soldiers.  Mercy!  mercy! 

Am.  Then  learn  to  grant  it  Have  I  taught 
you  who 
Led  you  o'er  Rome's  eternal  battlements? 
Soldiers,  We  saw  it,  and  we  know  it;  yet 
forgive 
A  moment's  error  in  the  heat  of  conquest*^ 
The  conquest  which  you  led  to. 

Am.  Get  you  hence  I 

Hence  to  your  quarters  I  you  will  find  them 

fixed 
In  the  Colonna  palace. 

Olimp.  \aside\.  In  my  father's 

House !  [have  no  further  need 

Am,  \to  the  soldiers'].  Leave  your  arms;  ye 

Of  such ;  the  city's  render*d.     And  mark  well 

You  keep  your  hands  clean,  or  I'll  find  out  a 

stream 
As  red  as  Tiber  now  runs,  for  yom-  baptism. 
Soldiers,  [deposing  their  arms  and  depart- 

ing\.  yft  obey! 
Am.  \f0  Olimpia].  Lady,  you  are  safe. 
Olimp,  I  should  be  so 

Had  I  a  knife  even;  but  it  matters  not — 
Death  hath  a   thousand  gates;   and    on    the 

marble, 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I  look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shall  my  head  be  dash'd, 
Ere  thou  ascend  it.  God  forgive  thee,  man! 
Arn.  I  wish  to  merit  His  forgiveness,  and 
Thine  own,  although  I  have  not  injured  thee. 
Olimp.  No !  Thou  hast  only  sack'd  my  native 
land, — 
No  injurv ! — and  made  my  father's  house 
A  den  of  thieves! — No  injury! — this  temple- 
Slippery  with  Roman  and  with  holy  gore ! 
No  injury!     And  thou  wouldst  preserve  me. 

To  be but  that  shall  never  be ! 

\She  raises  her  eyes  to   heavens/olds  her 

robe  round  her,  and  prepares  to  dash 

herself  down  on  the  side  of  the  Altar  op^ 

posUe  to  thai  where  Arnold  stands. 

Am.  Hold!  hold! 

I  swear. 

Olimp,  Spare  thine  already  forfeit.soul 

A  peijurv  for  which  even  hell  would  loathe 

I  know  thee.  [thee. 

Am,      No,  thou  know'st  me  not;  I  am  not 

Of  these  men,  though 

Olimp ^  I  judge  thee  by  thy  mates; 

It  is  for  God  to  judge  thee  as  thou  art 
I  see  thee  pUrple  with  the  Mbod  of  Rome; 
Take  mine,  'tis  all  thou  e'er  ^alt  have  of  me. 
And  here,  Upon  the  marble  of  this  temple. 
Where  the  baptismal  font  baptized  me  God's, 
I  offer  him  a  blood  less  holy 
Bnt  not  less  pure  (pure  as  it  left  me  then, 


A  redeemed  infant)  than  the  holy  water 
The  saints  have  sanctified ! : 

{Olimpia  waves  her  hand  to  Arnold  with 
disdasM^f  and  dashes  herself  on  the  pave- 
ment from  the  Altar,     . 

Am.  Eternal  God!     * 

I  feel  thee  now!     Help!  help!     She's  gone!    . 

Ges,  [approaches],  I  am  here. 

^rw.  Thou!  but  oh,  save  her! 

Qes.  {assisting him  to  raise  Olimpia].  She 
The  leap  was  serious.  [hath  done  it  well. 

Am.  Oh f  she  is  lifeless! 

Cas.  If 

She  be  so,  I  have  nought  to  do  with  that: 
The  resurrection  is  beyond  me. 

Am.  .  Slave! 

Cas.   Ay,   slave  or  master,    'tis   all   one: 
methinks 
Good  words*  however,  are  as  well  at  times. 

Am.  Words  !•>— canst  thou  aid  her? 

Cas.  '.  I  will  try.     A  sprinkling 

Of  that  same  holy  water  may  be  usefuL 

[He  brings  some  in  his  helmet  from  the  font. 

Am.  'Tis  mix'd  with  blood. 

Cas.  There  is  no  cleaner  now 

In  Rome. 

Am.  How  pale!  how  beautiful !  how  lifeless! 
Alive  or  dead,  thou  essence  of  all  beauty, 
I  love  but  thee! 

Cas.  Even  so  Achilles  loved 

Penthesilea :  with  his  form  it  seems 
You  have  his  heart,  and  yet  it  was  no  soft  one. 

Am.  She  breathes!     But  no, 'twas  nothing, 
or  the  last 
Faint  flutter  life  disputes  with  death. 
■  Cas.  She  breathes. 

Am,  Thou  say'st  it?    Then  'tis  truth. 

Cos.'  You  do  me  right — 

The  devil   speaks  truth   much  oftener   than 

he's  deem'd: 
He  hath  an  ignorant  audience. 

Am.  [without  attending  to  him].  Yes!  her 
heart  beats. 
Alas!  that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart 
I  ever  wish'd  to  beat  with  mine  should  vibrate 
To  an  assassin's  pulse. 

Cas.  A  sage  reflection, 

But  somewhat  late  i'  the  day.  Where  shall  we 

bear  her? 
I  say  she  lives. 


Arn, 

Cas, 
As  dust  can. 

Arn. 

Cas, 
And  do   not 
life— 


And  will  she  live? 


As  much 


Then  she  is  dead! 
Bah!  bah! 
know  it    She  will    come    to 


You  are  so. 
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Such  as  you  think  so,  such  as  you  now  are; 
But  we  must  work  by  hunuin  means. 

Arn.  We  will 

Convey  her  unto  the  Colonna  ]>alace. 
Where  I  have  pitched  my  banner. 

Css,  Come  then  I  raise  her  up! 

Am,  Softly! 

Ger.  As  softly  as  they  bear  the  dead, 

Pelrhaps  because  they  cannot  feel  the  jolting. 

Am^  But  doth  she  live  indeed? 

Ots.  Nay,  never  fear! 

But,  if  you  rue  it  after,  blame  not  me. 

Am.  Let  her  but  live ! 

Cas^  The  spirit  of  her  life 

Is  yet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive. 
Count!  count!  I  am  your  servant  in  all  things. 
And  this  is  a  new  omce: — 'tis  not  oft 
I  am  employ'd  in  such;  but  you  perceive 
How  stanch  a  friend  is  what  you  call  a  fiend. 
On  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  for  friends; 
Now  /desert  not  mine.  Soft!  bear  her  hence, 
The  beautiful  half-clay,  and  nearly  spirit  I 
I  am  almost  enamor'd  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  angels  of  her  earlier  sex. 

Am.  Thou! 

Cas,  I!   But  fear  not.  I'll  not  be  your  rival. 

Am,  Rival! 

Ots,  I  could  be  one  right  formidable; 

But  since  I  slew  the  seven  husbands  of 
Tobias'  future  bride  (and  after  all 
Was  suck'd  out  by  some  incense),  I  have  laid 
Aside  intrigue :  'tis  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
Of  gaining,  or — what  is  more  difficult- 
Getting  rid  of  your  prize  again;  for  there's 
The  rub!  at  least  to  mortals. 

Am.  Prithee,  peace! 

Softly!  methinks  her  lips  move,  her  eyes  open ! 

Cat,  Like  stars,   no   doubt;   for  that's  a 
metaphor 
For  Lucifer  and  Venus. 

Am.  To  the  palace 

Colonna,  as  I  told  you! 

Cas,  Oh!  I  know 

My  way  through  Rome. 

Am.  Now  onward,  onward!  Gently! 

\Exeuni^  bearing  Olimpi A. ,    Tht  sctnt  closes. 

PART  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Castle  in  the  ApeHfUnes,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wild  but  snuling  Country,. 
Chorus  ^Peasants  singing  before  the  gates. 

Chorus, 
I. 
The  wars  are  over. 
The  spring  is  come; 


The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home: 
They  are  happy,  we  rejoice; 
Let  their  heats  have  an  echo  in  every  Toicel 

II. 
The  spring  is  come;  the  violet's  gone. 
The  first-born  child  of  the  early  sun : 
With  us  she  is  but  a  winter's  flower. 
The  snow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower. 
And  she  lifb;  up  her  dewy  ^ye  of  blue 
To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  self-same  hue. 

III. 
And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  Rowers,  that  Bower  beloved  the  most 
Shrinks  from  the  cruwd  that  may  confuse 
Her  heavenly  odor  and  virgin  hues. 

IV. 

Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  herald  out  of  dim  December — 
The  morning  star  of  all  the  flowers, 
The  pledge  of  delight's  lengthen'd  hoars. 
Nor,  midst  the  roses,  e'er  forget 
The  virgin,  virgin  violet. 

Enter  C^esAR. 
Qes,  \singiHg\,  The  wars  are  all  over. 
Our  swords  are  all  idle. 
The  steed  bites  the  bridle. 
The  casque's  on  the  wall. 
There's  rest  for  the  rover; 
But  his  armor  is  rusty. 
And  the  veteran  grows  crusty. 
As  he  yawns  in  the  hall. 

He  drinks — but  what's  drinking? 
A  mere  pause  from  thinking! 
No  bugle  awakes  him  with  life-and-deathc»Ii 

Ckoms, 
But  the  hound  bayeth  loudly. 

The  boar's  in  the  wood. 
And  the  falcon  longs  proudly 

To  spring  from  her  hood : 
On  the  wrist  of  the  noble 

She  sits  like  a  crest, 
And  the  air  is  in  trouble 

With  birds  from  their  nest 

Cos*  0>h!  shadow  of  glory! 

Dim  image  of  war! 
But  the  chase  hath  no  story. 

Her  her^  no  star, 
.  Since  Nimrod,  the  founder 

Of  empire  and  chase,. 
Who  made  the  woods  wonder 

And  quake  for  their  race. 
When  the  lion  was  young. 

In  the  pride  of  hU  miglit. 
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Then  'twas  sport  for  the  strong 

To  embrace  him  in  fight; 
To  go  forth,  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear,  'gainst  the  Mammoth, 
Or  strike  through  the  ravine 

At  the  foaming  Behemoth; 
While  man  was  in  stature 

As  towers  in  our  time, 
The  first-bom  of  natmne, 

And,,  like  her,  sublimel 


Chorus. 

But  the  wars  are  over, 
The  spring  is  come; 
. ,.  i;he  bride  and  her  lover 
'  Have  sought  their  home; 
They  are  happy,  and  we  rejoice; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an   echo   from  every 
Yoicel 

\ExeutU  the  Peasantry,  singing. 
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«  Difficfle  est  propitt  communk  dioere."— HopACB.^ 

**  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  alet    Tes,  by  St. 
finger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth,  too  r'—SHAicsPBARB,  Tmel/tk  Nighi»  or  What  Yau  Wilt, 


Anne*  and 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 


FRAGMENT, 

On  the  back  of  the  Poefs  MS,  of  Canto  I, 
I  WOULD  to  heaven  that  I  were  so  much  clay. 

As  I  am  blood,  bone,  marrow,  passion,  feel- 
ing— 
Because  at  least  the  past  were  pass'd  away — 

And  for  the  future — (but  I  write  this  reeling, 
Havmg  got  drunk  exceedingly  to-day, 

So  that  I  seem  to  stand  upon  the  ceiling) 
I  say — the  future  is  a  serious  matter — 
And  so^for  God's  sake — hock  and  soda-water! 


DEDICATION. 

I. 

Bob  Southey!  YouVe  a  poet — Poet-laureate, 

And  representative  of  all  the  race; 
Although  'tis  true  that  you  tum'd  out  a  Tory  at 

Last — yours  has  lately  been  a  common  case — 
And  now,  my  Epic  Renegade!  what  are  ye  at? 

With  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  out  of  place? 
A  nest  of  tuneful  persons,  to  my  eye 
Like  **  four-and -twenty  Blackbirds  in  a  pyc; 

n. 
<*  Which  pye  being  open'd  theybesan  to  ring  " 

(This  old  song  and  new  simile  holds  good), 
**  A  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  King," 

Or  Regent,who  admires  such  kind  of  food, — 
And  Coleridge,  too,  has  lately  taken  wing, 

Jiut  like  a  hawk  encumber'd  with  his  hood, — 
Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nation — 
I  wish  he  would  explain  his  Explanation. 

ni. 
You,  Bob,  are  rather  insolent,  you  know, 

At  being  disappointed  in  your  wish 
To  supersede  all  warblers  here  below, 

And  be  the  only  blackbird  in  the  dish ; 
And  then  you  overstrain  yourself,  or  so. 

And  tumble  downward  like  the  fl3ring  fish 
Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  too  high, 

Boh, 
And  fall,  for  lack  of  moisture  quite  a<dry,  Bob! 


IV. 
And  Wordsworth,in  a  rather  long  "Exconion" 

(I  think  the  quarto  holds  five  hundred  pages). 
Has  given  a  sample  from  the  vasty  versicn 

Of  his  new  system  to  perplex  the  sages; 
Tis  poetry — at  least  by  his  assertion. 

And  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-star  rages— 
And  he  who  understands  it  would  be  able 
To  add  a  story  to  the  Tower  of  BabeL 

V. 

You — Gentlemen!  by  dint  of  long  seclusion 
From  better  company,  have  kept  your  own 

At  Keswick,and,  through  still  continned  fusion 
Of  one  another's  minds,  at  last  have  grown 

To  deem  as  a  most  logical  conclusion. 
That  Poesy  has  wreaths  for  you  alone; 

There  is  a  narrowness  in  such  a  notion. 

Which  makes  me  wish  you'd  change  your  lakes 
for  ocean. 

VI. 

I  would  not  imitate  the  petty  thought. 

Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a  vice. 
For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  brov|^ 
Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  been  its 
price,  [wTooght? 

You  have  your  salary:    was't    for    that  you 
And  Wordsworth  has  his  place  in  the  Excise  !♦ 
You're  shabby  fellows — true — but  poets  still. 
And  duly  seated  on  the  immortal  hilL 

vn. 

Your  bays  may  hide  the  baldness  of  four 
brows — 
Perhaps  some  virtuous  blushes,  let  them  go— 
To  you  I  envy  neither  fruit  nor  boughs. 
And  for  the  fame  you  would  engross  below, 


*  Wordsworth's  place  may  be  in  the  Customs— k  i^  I 
think,  in  that  or  the  Ejcdse  besides  anodier  at  Lord 
Looedale's  table,  where  thb  poetical  chailatMi  and  po- 
litical parasite  licks  up  the  cmmba  with  a  hai^Mad  afac- 
rity ;  Che  converted  Jacobin  having  long  MUUa4  ht» 
the  downish  sycophant  of  the  wont  pr^|iidtoM  sC  At 
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The  field  is  miiyersal,  and  allows 

Scope  to  all  such  as  feel  the  inherent  glow; 
Scott,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Crabbe, 

will  try 
'Gainst  you  the  question  with  posterity. 

VIH. 

For  me, who,  wandering  with  pedestrian  Muses, 

Contend  not  with  you  on  the  winged  steed, 

I  wish  your  (ate  may  yield  Te,when  she  chooses. 

The  fame  you  envy  and  the  skill  you  need; 

xVnd  recollect  a  poet  nothing  loses 

In  giving  to  his  brethren  their  full  meed 
Of  merit,  and  complaint  of  present  days 
Is  not  the  certain  path  to  future  praise. 

IX. 
He  that  reserves  his  laurels  for  posterity 
(Who  does  not  often  claim  the  bright  re- 
version^ 
Has  generally  no  great  crop  to  spare  it,  he 
Being  only  injured  by  his  own  assertion; 
And  although  here  and  there  some  glorious 
rarity 
Arise  like  Titan  from  the  sea's  immersion. 
The  major  part  of  such  appellants  go    [know. 
To — God  knows  where — for  no  one  else  can 
X. 

If,  fallen  in  evil  days  on  evil  tongues, 

Milton  appealed  to  the  Avenger,  Time, 
If  Time,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs, 

And  makes  the  word*'  Miltonic"  mean  "  sub- 
lime;' 
He  deign'd  not  to  belie  his  soul  in  songs. 

Nor  tmm  his  very  talent  to  a  crime; 
He  did  not  loathe  the  Sire  to  laud  the  Son, 
But  closed  the  tyrant-hater  he  begun. 

XI. 
Think'st  thou,  could  he—the  blind  Old  Man 
— arise,  [more 

Like  Samuel  from  the  grave,  to  freeze  once 
The  blood  of  monarchs  with  his  ptx>phecie8. 

Or  be  alive  again — again  all  hoar 
With  time  and  trials,  and  those  helpless  eyes. 

And  heartless  daughters-^wom-^and  pale* 
— ^and  poofTj 
Would  he  adore  a  sultan?  he  obey 
The  intellectual  euatuch  Castlereagl»?t 


*"  Pale,  hot  not  cadaverous:"— Mikoo's  two  elder 
daughters  are  said  to  have  robbed,him  of  hit  books,  be- 
sidea  cheytiiy  and  plasumg  him  m  the  eomomy  of  his 
house,  ftc,  &c.  His  feelings  on  such  an  outrage,  both 
as  a  parent  and  a  scholar,  must  have  been  ragularly 
painiuL  Hayley  compares  him  to  Lear.  See  part  thiro, 
OfeofMlhon,  by  W.  Hayley  (orHailey.atspeltin  the 
edidoa  before  me). 

tOr.- 

**  Would  h€  subside  into  a  hackney  Laureate— 
A  scrit^Ung,  self-sold,  soul-hired,  scom'd  Iscariot  ?" 
J  «toobtir-'Laureate"and  *'Iscarfot''begoodrhyme% 


XII. 
Cold-blooded,smooth-faced,placid  miscreant ! 

Dabbling  its  sleek  young  hands  in  Erin's 
gore. 
And  thus  for  wider  carnage  taught  to  pant. 

Transferred  to  gorge  upon  a  sister  shore. 
The  vulgarest  tool  that  Tyranny  could  want. 

With  just  enough  of  talent,  and  no  more. 
To  lengthen  fetters  by  another  fix'd. 
And  otter  poison  long  already  mix'd. 

XIU. 

An  orator  of  such  set  trash  of  phrase 

Ineffably — legitimately  vile. 
That  even  its  grossest  flatterers  dare  not  praise, 

Nor  foes — all  nations — condescend  to  smile; 
Not  even  a  sprightly  blunder's  spark  can  blaze 

From  that  Ixion  grindstone's  ceaseless  toil. 
That  turns  and  turns  to  give  the  world  a  notion 
Of  endless  torments  and  perpetual  motion. 

XIV. 

A  bungler  even  in  its  disgusting  trade. 

And  botching,  patching,  leaving  still  behind 
Something  of  which  its  masters  are  afraid. 

States  to  be  curb'd,  and  thoughts  to  be  con- 
Conspiracy  or  Congress  to  be  made —  [fined. 

Cobbling  at  manacles  for  all  mankind — 
A  tinkering  slave-maker,    who    mends  old 

chains. 
With  God  and  man's  abhorrence  for  its  gains. 

XV. 

If  we  may  judge  of  matter  by  the  mind. 

Emasculated  to  the  marrow  // 
Hath  but  two  objects,  how  to  serve,  and  bind. 

Deeming  the  chain  it  wears  even  men  may 
Eutropius  of  its  many  masters, — blind*     [fit, 

To  worth  as  freedom,  wisdom  as  to  wit. 
Fearless — because  no  feeling  dwells  in  ice, 
Its  very  courage  stagnates  to  a  vice. 

XVI. 

Where  shall  I  turn  me  not  to  view  its  bonds. 
For  I  will  never /if^/  them: — Italy  I 

Thy  late  reviving  Roman  soul  desponds 
Beneath  the  lie  this  SUte-thing  breathed 
o'er  thee —  [wounds. 

Thy    clanking  chain,  and   Erin's  yet  green 
Have  voices— toiigues  to  cry  fcloud  for  me. 

Europe     has    slaves — allies— kings — armies 

And  Southey  lives  to  sing  them  very  ill,  [still. 


but  must  say,  as  Ben  Jonson  did  to  Sylvester,  who  chal- 
lenged him  to  rhyme  with — 

I,  John  Sylvester, 

Lay  with  your  sister." 
Jonson  answered,—"  I,  Ben  Jonson,  Uiy  with  your  wife." 
Sylvester  answered,— «•  That  is  not  rhirme.**— "  No," 
said  Ben  Tonson; «« but  it  is  true.^ 

*  For  the  chanM:ter  of  Eutropius,  the  eunuch  and  mtn-i 
ister  at  the  court  of  Arcadiua,  see  Gibbon. 
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XVIJ. 

Meantime,  Sir  Laureate,  I  proceed  to  dedicate, 
In  honest  simple  verse,  this  song  to  you,. 

And  if  in  flattering  strains  I  do  not  predicate, 
'Tis  that  I  still  retain  my  "  buff  and  blue;"* 

My  politics  as  yet  are  all  to  educate: 

Apostasy's  so  fashionable,  too,  Fleani 

To  keep  tfff^  creed's  a  task  grown  quite  liercu- 

Is  it  not  so,  my  Tory,  Ultra- Julian  ?f 

Venice,  Septtmbir  /6,  jSj8. 


I  WANT  a  hero:  an  uncommon  want. 
When  every  year  and  month  sends  forth  a 
new  one. 

Till,  after  cloying  the  gazetteft  with  cant, 
The  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one : 

Of  such  as  these  I  should  not  care  to  vaunt, 
I'll  therefore  take  our  ancient  friend  Don 
Juan — 

We  all  have  seen  him,  in  the  pantomime. 

Sent  to  the  devil  somewhat  ere  his  time. 

11. 

Vernon,   the    butcher    Cumberland,   Wolfe, 
Hawke,  [pel,  Howe, 

Prince  Ferdinand,  Granby,  Burgoyne,  Kep- 
Evil  and  good,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk. 
And  fill'd  their  sign -posts  then,  like  Welles- 
ley  now;  [stalk. 
Each  in  their  turn  like  Banquo's  monarchs 
Followers  of  fame,    **  nine  iarrow  of  that 
sow :" 

France,  too,  had  Buonaparte  and  Dumonrier 
Recorded  in  the  Moniteur  and  Couriec. 

ni. 
Bamave,  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Mirabeau, 

Petion,  ClootZj  Danton,  Marat,  La  Fayette, 
Were  French,  and  famous  people,  as  we  know; 

And  there  were  others,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 
Joubert,  Hoche,  Marceau,  Lannes,  De^saix^ 

With  many  of  the  military  set,       [Moreau^ 
Exceedingly  remarkable  at  times. 
But  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 


Nelson  was  once  Britannia'?  god  of  war. 
And  still  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  isturn'd: 

There's  no  more  to  be  said  of  Tfafalgar, 
*Tis  with  our  hero  quietly  inum'd; 

Because  the  army's  grown  more  popuKr, 
At  which  the  naval  people  are  concern'd : 


*  (Hie  uifiwm  of  the  Whig  Clnb  of  Fox's  tim^^-henoe 
the  ^ff«Ddblu«  cover  of  the  iS^/M^nrA  ^<mVw.] 

1 1  allude  not  to  our  firiend  Londor'i  E«ro,  ihe  traitor 
Cownt^utian*  but  to  GthboQ*^  hcro^  vulearly  yclept 


Besides,  the  prince  is  all  for  the  land  service. 
Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jervis. 

V. 

Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon,* 
And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage, 

A  good  deal  like  him  too,  though  quite  the 
same  none; 
But  then  they  shone  not  on  the  poet's  page, 

And  so  have  been  forgotten  ;-^I  condemn  none, 
But  can't  find  any  in  the  present  age 

Fit  for  my  poem  (that  is,  for  my  new  one); 

So,  as  I  said,  I'll  take  my  friend  Don  Juan. 

VI. 

Most  epic  poems  plunge  in  medias  res 

(Horace  makes  this  the  heroic  turnpike  road), 
And  then  your  hero  tells,  whene'er  you  please, 

What  went  before — by  way  of  episode, 
While  seated  after  dinner  at  his  ease. 

Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  abode, 
Palace,  or  garden,  paradise,  or  cavern. 
Which  serves  the  happy  couple  foif  a  tavern. 

VII. 

That  is  the  usual  method,  but  not  mine— 

My  way  is  to  begin  with  the  banning; 
The  regularity  of  my  design  [ning, 

Forbids  all  wandering  as  the  worst  oif  sin- 
And  therefore  I  shall  open  with  a  line  [ning), 

(Although  it  cost  me  half  an  •  hour  in  spin 
Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Juan's  father. 
And  also  of  his  mother,  if  you'd  rather. 

vm. 
In  Seville  was  he  bom,  a  pleasant  city. 

Famous  for  oranges  and  women:  he 
Who  has  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity. 

So  says  the  proverbf — and  I  quite  agree; 
Of  «11  the  Spanish  towns  is  none  more  pretty, 

Cadiz,  perhaps — but  that  you  soon  may  sec^ 
Don  Juan's  parents  lived  beside  the  river, 
A  noble  stream,  and  call'd  the  Guadalquvir. 

IX. 

His  father's  name  was  J68e— />««,  of  covse, 
A  true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  staia 

Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood,  he  traced  his sourct 
Through  the   most  Gothic    gentlemen  «i 

A  better  cUvalier  he'er  moonted  horse,  [Spun ; 
Or,  being  mounted,  e'er  got  down  again. 

Than  J6sc,  who  begot  our  hero,  who 

Begot>— but  that's  to  come — Well,  to  renew. 

X. 

His  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  famed 

For  every  branch  of  every  science  " 
In  every  Christian  language  ever  namcd^ 


'  Vixore  fortes  ante  AnxnemDOMu"  ftc     Hfln^ri 
>  ^onUa  no  ha.vte  aMflnAii 


^  t  [Qukn  no  hm  viico  S 
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With  virtues  equalPd  by  her  wit  alone. 
She  nuuie  the  cleverest  pec^le  quite  ashamed ; 

And  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan, 
Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 
In  their  own  way,  by  all  the  things  that  she  did. 

XI. 
Her  memory  was  a  mine;  she  knew  by  heart 

All  Calderbn  and  greater  part  of  Lop^, 
So  thi^t  if  any  actor  miss*d  his  part, 

She  could  h?ive  served  him  for  the  prompter's 
For  her  Feinagle*s  were  an  useless  art,*  [copy ; 

And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop — he 
Could  never  make  a  memory  so  fine  as 
That  which  adorned  the  brain  of  Donna  Inez. 

XII. 

Her  iiavorite  science  was  the  mathematical. 
Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnanimity; 
Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic 

ill. 

Her  serious  sayings  datkenM  to  sublimity; 
In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  what  I  call 
A  prodigy;  her  morning  dress  was  dimity. 
Her  evening  silk,  or.  In  the  summer,  muslin, 
And  other  stu£Es,  with  which  I  won't  stay  puz- 
zling. 

xui. 
She   knew  the   Latin — that  is,  "  the  Lord's 
prayer," 
And  Greek — the  alphabet — I'm  nearly  sure; 
She  read  some  French  romances  here    and 
there,  [pure; 

Although  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not 
For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  care, 

At  least  her  conversation  was  obscure ;  [lem. 
Her  thoughts  were  theorems,her  words  a  prob- 
Vs   if  she   deem'd  that  mystery  would  en- 
noble 'em. 

xnr. 
>he  liked  the  English  and  the  Hebrew  tongue, 

And  said  thefe  was  analogy  between  'em; 

Jhe  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  song. 

But  I  must  leave  the  proofs  to  those  who've 

seen  'em, 

M  this  I  heard  her  say,  and  can't  be  wrong. 

And  all  may  think  which  way  their  judg- 

kmenis  lean  'em, ,  [« I  am,* 

is  strange — the  iteb'rew  noun  which  means 
he  English  always  use  to  govern  d — n." 

XV. 
ime  women  use  their  tongues— she  looted  a 
I     lecture. 

Each  eye  a  sermon,  and  her -brow  a  homily, 
'  all-in-all  sufficient  sdf^director. 


r 


Like  the  lamented  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
The  Law's  expounder,andthe  State's  corrector, 

.  Whose  suicide  was  almost  an  anomaly^^ 
One  sad  escample  more,  that  -«/  All  is  vanity  " 
(The  jury  brought  their  verdict  in  "  Insanity  "). 

XVI. 

In  short,  she  was  a  walking  calculation. 
Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  stepping  from  theif 
covers, 

Or  Mrs.  Trimmer's  books  on  education. 
Or  "Coelebs'  Wife"  set  out  in  quest  of  lovers; 

Morality's  prim  personification. 

In  which  not  Envy's  self  a  flaw  discovers; 

To  others'  share  let  «*  female  errors  fall," 

For  she  had  not  even  one — the  worst  of  all. 

XVII. 

Oh !  she  was  perfect,  past  all  parallel — 

Of  any  modern  female  saint's  comparison; 
So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell. 

Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  garri- 
Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well    [son : 

As  those  6f  the  best  time-piece  made  by 
Harrison. 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her. 
Save  thine  *«  incomparable  oil,"  Macassar!* 

xvin. 
Perfect  she  was;  but  as  perfection  is 

Insipid  in  this  naughty  world  of  ours. 
Where  our  first  parents  never  learn'd  to  kiss 

Till  they  were    exiled   from   their  earlier 
bowers. 
Where  all  was  peace,  and  innocence  andjbliss, 

(I  wonder  how  they  got  through  the  twelve 
Don  J6se,  like  a  lineal  son  of  Eve,  [hours). 
Went  pluckipg  various  fruit  without  her  leave. 

XIX. 

He  was  a  mortal  of  the  careless  kind. 
With  no  great  love  for  learning  or  the  leam'd, 

Who  chose  to  go  where'er  he  had  a  mind, 
And  never  dream'd  his  lady  was  concem'd; 

The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclined 
To  see  a  kingdom  or  a  house  o'erturn'd, 

Whisper'd  he  had  a  mistress,  some  said  two^ 

But  for  domestic  quarrels  one  will  do. 
XX. 

Now  Donna  Inez  had,  with  all  her  merit, 
A  great  opinion  of, her  own  good  qualities; 

Neglect,  indeed,  requires  a  saint  to  bear  it> 
And  such,  indeed,  she  was  in  her  moralities: 

But  then  she  had  a  devil  of  a  spirit. 
And  sometimes  mix'd  up  fancies  with  real- 

And  let  few  opportunities  escape  [ities. 

Of  getting  her  liege  lord  into  a  scrape. 


Rofeatoi  Feinade  !n   x8za  gave  lectures  at  the 
'  Instkution  on  Mnemonics. 


•  "  Descripdon  des  vtrtut  incomparahUs  de  I'huile 
Macassar.  "—^See  the  AdvertiMment 
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This  was  an  easy  matter  with  a  man 

Oft  in  the  wrong,  and  never  on  bis  guard; 

And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can, 
Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  so  unpre- 
pared, [fan;" 

That  you  might  *•  brain  them  with  their  lady's 
And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  hard, 

And  fans  turn  ioto  falchions  in  fair  hands. 

And  why  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

xxn. 
Tis  pity  leam».d  virgins  ever  wed 

With  persons  of  no  sort  of  education. 
Or  gentlemen  who.though  well-bom  and  bred, 

Grow  tired  of  scientific  conversation : 
I  don't  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  head, 

I'm  a  plain  man,  and  in  a  single  station; 
But — Oh  I  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual,   , 
Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  henpeck'd  you 
all? 

XXIU. 

Don  J6se  and  his  lady  quarrel'd — wky^ 
Not  any  of  the  many  could  divine. 

Though  several  thousand  people  chose  to  try; 
Twas  surely  no  concern  of  theirs  nor  mine 

I  loathe  that  low  vice— curiosity; 

But  if  there's  anything  in  which  I  shine, 

'Tis  in  arranging  all  my  friends'  affairs, 

Not  having,  of  my  own,  domestic  cares. 

XXIV. 

And  so  I  interfered,  and  with  the  best 

Intentions;  but  their  treatment  was  not  kind; 

I  think  the  foolish  people  were  possess'd. 
For  neither  of  them  could  I  ever  find. 

Although  their  porter  afterwards  confess'd — 
But  that's  no  matter,  and  the  worst's  behind. 

For  little  Juan  o'er  me  threw,  down  stairs, 

A  pail  of  housemaid's  water  unawares. 

XXV. 

A  little  curly-headed  good-for-nothing, 
And  mischief-making  monkey  from  his  birth; 

flis  parents  ne'er  agreed  except  in  doting 
Upon  the  most  unquiet  imp  on  earth: 

Instead  of  quarreling,  had  they  been  both  in 
Their  senses,  they'd  have  sent  young  master 
forth  [home. 

To  school,  or  had  him  soundly  whipp'd   at 

To  teach  him  manners  for  the  time  to  come. 

XXVI. 

Don  J6se  and  the  Donna  Inez  led 
For  some  time  an  unhappy  sort  of  life, 

Wishing  each  other,  not  divorced,  but  dead. 
They  lived  respectably  as  man  and  wife; 

Their  conduct  was  exceedingly  well-bred. 


And  gave  no  outward  signs  of  inward  strife. 
Until  at  length  the  smother'd  fire  broke  ovt. 
And  put  the  business  past  all  kind  of  doubt. 

xxvn. 

For  Inez  call'd  some  druggists  and  physidans, 
And  tried  to  prove  her  loving  lord  was  mad; 

But  as  he  had  some  lucid  intermissions. 
She  next  decided  he  was  only  bad; 

Yet  when  they  ask'd  her  for  her  depositions. 
No  sort  of  explanation  could  be  had. 

Save  that  her  duty  both  to  man  and  God  |^odd. 

Required   this    conduct — which   seem'd  very^ 


She  kept  a  journal,  where  his  faults  were  noted, 
Andopen'd  certain  trunks  of  books  and  let 
ters. 

All  whidi  might,  if  occasion  served,  be  quoted; 
And  then  she  had  all  Seville  for  abettors. 

Besides  her  good  old  grandmother(  who  doted) 
The  hearers  of  her  case  became  repeaters. 

Then  advocates,  inquisitors,  and  judges. 

Some  for  amusement,  others  for  old  gmd^es. 

XXIX. 

And  then  this  best  and  meekest  woman  bore 

With  such  serenity  her  husband's  woes. 
Just  as  the  Spartan  ladies  did  of  yore. 

Who  saw  their  spouses  kill'd  and  nobly  choa 
Never  to  say  a  word  about  them  more — 

Calmly  she  heard  each  calumny  that  rose. 
And  saw  his  agonies  with  such  sublimity. 
That  all  the  world  exclaim'd,  "  What  magca 
nimity!'» 

XXX. 

1^0  doubt  this  patience,  when   die  woiU  \ 
damning  us. 

Is  philosophic  in  our  former  friends; 
'Tis  also  pleasant  to  be  deem'd  magnanimoiB, 

The  more  so  in  obtaining  our  own  ends; 
And  what  the  lawyers  call  a  «  malus  awumm 

Conduct  like  this  by  no  means  comprehewk 
Revenge  in  person's  certainly  no  virtue. 
But  then  'tis  not  my  fault  if  others  hurt  you. 

XXXI. 

And  if  our  quarrels  should  rip  up  old  stories, 
And  help  them  with  a  lie  or  two  additicntfJ 

Pm  not  to  blame,as  you  well  know — no  more  i 
Any  one  else — they  were  become  traditional 

Besides,  their  resurrection  aids  ou-  gloi ' 
By  contrast,  which  is  what  we  jo^  wee 
wishiagidl: 

And  science  profits  by  this  resurrection — 

Dead  scandals  form  good  subjects  for 
tion. 
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XXXII. 

rheir  friends  had  tried  at  reconciliation, 
Then  their   relations,  who  made    matters 
worse, 

Twere  hard  to  tell  upon  a  like  occasion 
To  whom  it  may  be  best  to  have  recourse— 
can't  say  much  for  friend  or  yet  relation) : 
The  lawyers  did  their  utmost  for  divorce, 

Mit  scarce  a  fee  was  paid  on  either  side, 

tefore,  onluckily,  Don  J6se  died, 
xxxin. 

le  died :  and  most  unluckily,  because 
According  to  all  hints  I  could  collect 

>om  counsel  learned  in  those  kind  of  laws 
(Although  their  talk's  obscure  and  circum- 
spect), 

[is  death  contrived  to  spoil  a  charming  cause: 
A  thousand  pities  also  with  respect 

'o  public  feeling,  which  on  this  occasion     - 

H%&  manifested  in  a  great  sensation. 

XXXIV. 

M  ah!  he  died;  and  buried  with  him  lay 
The  public  feeling  and  the  lawyers'  fees : 

[is  house  was  sold,  his  servants  sent  away, 
A  Jew  took  one  of  his  two  mistresses, 

.  priest  the  other — at  least  so  they  say : 
1  ask'd  the  doctors  after  his  decease-^ 

(e  died  of  the  slow  fever  calPd  the  tertian, 

nd  left  his  widow  to  her  own  aversion. 

XXXV. 

et  J6se  was  an  honorable  man; 
That  I  must  say,  who  knew  him  very  well; 
berefore  his  fraUties  I'll  no  further  scan, 
Indeed,  there  were  not  many  more  to  tell; 
nd  if  his  passions  now  and  then  outran 
Discretion,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 
s  Numa's  (who  was  also  named  Pompilius),* 
e  had  been  ill  brought  up,  and  was  bom 
bilious. 

XXXVI. 

Tiate'cr  might  be  his  worthlessness  or  worth. 
Poor  fellow!  he  had  many  things  to  wound 

him, 
rt's  own — since  it  can  do  no  good  on  earth — 
It  was  a  trying  moment  that  which  found  him 
anding  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth, 
Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  shiver'd 

round  him: 
0  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride, 
Lve  Death,or  Doctors'  Commons — so  he  died. 

xxxvn. 
ying  intestate,  Juan  was  sole  heir      [lands. 
To  a  Chancery  suit,  and  •  messuages,  and 


*  — "  primus  qui  legibus  urbem 
Fimdabft,  Curibus  porvis  et  paupere  terrft 
MiKUS  in  imperium  iiiagiiuin."->ViRG. 


Which,  with  a  long  minority  and  care, 

Promised  to  turn  out  well  in  proper  hands : 

Inez  became  sole  guardian,  which  was  fair. 
And  answer'd  but  to  nature's  just  demands; 

An  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother. 

Is  brought  up  much  more  wisely  than  another. 

XXXVIII. 

Sagest  of  women,  even  of  widows,  she 
Resolved  that  Juan  should  be  quite  a  para- 

And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree         [gon : 
(His  sire  wIls  of  Castile,  his  dam  from  Arra- 

Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivalry,  [gon) ; 
In  case  our  lord  the  king  should  go  to  war 
again, 

Helearn'd  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gunnery. 

And  how  to  scale  a  fortress— or  a  nunnery. 

XXXDC. 

But  that  which  Donna  Inez  most  desired. 
And  saw  into  herself,  each  day,  before  all 

The  learned  tutors  whom  for  him  she  hired. 
Was,  that  his  breeding  should  be  strictly 

Much  into  all  his  studies  she  inquired,   [moral. 
And  so  they  were  submitted  first  to  her,  all. 

Arts,  sciences,  no  branch  was  made  a  mystery 

To  Juan's  eyes,  excepting  natural  history. 

XL. 

The  languages,  especially  the  dead; 

The  sciences,  and  most  of  all  the  abstruse; 
The  arts,  at  least  all  such  as  could  be  said 

To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use; 
In  all  these  he  was  much  and  deeply  read; 

But  not  a  page  of  anything  that's  loose, 
Or  hints  continuation  of  the  species, 
Was  ever  suffer'd,  lest  he  should  grow  vicious. 

XLI. 

His  classic  studies  made  a  little  puzzle. 
Because  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  goddesses. 

Who  in  the  earlier  ages  raised  a  bustle. 
But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  boddices. 

His  reverend  tutors  had  at  times  a  tussle, 
And  for  their  iEneids,  Iliads,  and  Odysseys, 

Were  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology. 

For  Donna  Inez  dreaded  the  mythology. 

XLII. 

Ovid's  a  rake,  as  half  his  verses  show  him, 
Anacreon's  morals  are  a  still  worse  sample, 

Catullus  scarcely  had  a  decent  poem, 
I  don't  think  Sappho's  Ode  a  good  example. 

Although  Longinus*  tells  us  there  is  no  hymn 

Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wings 

more  ample;  [one 

But  Virgil's  songs  are  pure,  except  that  horrid 

Beginning  with  •*  Formosum  Pastor  Carydony 


•  See  Longiniis,  Seoiioa  jo,  **  Wa  it,k  h  n  wtfA,  «Mkv 
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XLIH. 

Lucretius*  ifreligion  is  too  strong 

For  early  stomachs  to  prove  wholesome  food ; 
I  can't  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong, 

Although  no  doubt  his  real  intent  was  good. 
For  speaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song. 

So  much,  indeed,  as  to  be  downright  rude; 
And  then  what  proper  person  can  be  partial 
To  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial? 

XLIV. 

Juan  was  tiLught  from  out  the  best  edition, 
Expmrgated  by  learned  men,  who  place. 

Judiciously,  from  out  the  schoolboy's  vision, 
The  grosser  parts;  but  fearful  to  deface 

Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omission. 
And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case. 

They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix,* 

Which  saves  in  fact  the  trouble  of  an  index: 

XLV. 

For  there  we  have  them  all  **at  one  fell  swoop," 
Instead  of  being  scatter'd  through  the  pages; 

They  stand  forth  roarshall'd  in  a  handsome 

troop, 

To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  future  ages, 

Till  some  less  rigid  editor  shall  stoop 

To  call  them  back  into  their  separate  cages. 

Instead  of  standing  staring  all  together. 

Like  garden-gods — and  not  so  decent  either, 

XLVL 

Tiie  Missal,  too  (it  was  the.  family  Missal), 
Was  ornamented  in  a  sort  of  way  [all 

Which  ancient  mass-books  often  are,  and  this 
Kinds  of  grotesques  illumined;  and  how  they. 

Who  saw  those  figures  on  the  margin  kiss  sUl, 
Could  turn  their  optics  to  the  text  and  pray, 

Is  more  than  I  know — but  Don  Juan's  mother 

Kept  this  herself,  and  gave  her  son  another. 

XLVII. 

Sermons  he  read,  and  lectures  be  eodured. 
And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  saints; 

To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  inured. 

He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  restraints: 

But  how  faith  is  acquired,  and  then  ensured. 
So  well  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  paints 

As  Saint  Augiu»tine  in  his  fine  confessions. 

Which  make  the  reader  envy  his   transgres- 
sions.f 


*  Fact.  There  is,  or  was.  such  an  edidoo.  widi  all  the 
obnoxious  epigrams  of  Martud  placed|P>y  themselves  at 
the  end. 

t  See  his  Confessions,  1.  I  c  ix.  By  the  repreaenta- 
tba  which  Saint  Augustine  gives  ofhimsclf  in  his  youth, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  was  what  >nt  should  call  a  rake. 
He  avoided  the  school  as  the  |»lag«e;  he  k>ved  nothing 
butgaming  and  pubUc  sbowsc  he  rQl>b«d  his  ftdier  of| 
everything  he  ccnild  find;  he  invented  a  thousand  lies  to: 
eseap#the  n>d«  whieh  they  wcr«obliged  to«ttketise  of. 
to  punish  hb  '  •    •-' 


XLVIII. 
This,  too,  was  a  seal'd  book  to  little  Ju 

I  can't  but  say  that  his  mamma  was  rig^t, 
If  such  an  education  was  the  true  one. 

She  scarcely  trusted  him  from  out  her  sigl 
Her  maids  were  old,  and  if  she  took  a  new  00 

You  might  be  sure  she  was  a  perfect  frigh 
She  did  this  during  even  her  husband's  life* 
I  recommend  as  much  to  every  wife. 

XLIX. 
Young  Juan  wax'd  in  goodliness  and  grace* 

At  six  a  charming  child,  and  at  eleven 
With  all  the  promise  of  as  fine  a  face  j 

As  e'er  to  man's  maturer  growth  was  givd 
He  studied  steadily,  and  grew  apace. 

And  seem'd  at  last  in  the  right  road  toheavq 
For  half  his  days  were  pass'd  at  church,  tl 

other 
lieCween  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  mother. 

At  six,  I  said,  he  was  a  charming  child,      I 
At  twelve  he  was  a  fine  but  quiet  b<^; 

Although  in  infancy  a  little  wild. 
They  tamed  him  down  amongst  them;  to  a 

His  natural  vpirit  not  in  vain  they  toiPd.  [sol 
At  least  it  seem'd  so;  and  his  mother's  n 

Was  to  declare  how  sage,  and  stlU,  andstcM 

Her  young  philosopher  was  growa  ah'cadj;.] 

LL 

I  had  my  doubts,  perhaps  I  have  them  soBf  j 

But  what  I  say  is  neither  here  nor  there; ! 

I  kn^w  his  father  well,  and  have  some  sk^ 

In  character — but  it  would  not  be  fair 
From  sire  to  son  to  augur  good  or  in : 

He  and  his  wife  were  an  ill-sorted  pair- 
But  Scandal's  my  aversion — I  protest 
Against  all  evil-speaking,  even  in  jest 

LII. 

For  my  part  I  say  nothing — nothing^ — bnl 

This  I  will  say — my  reasons  are  my  ow 
That  if  I  had  an  only  son  to  put  [b 

To  school  (as  God  be  praised  that  I 
'Tis  not  with  Donna  Inez  I  would  shut 

Him  up  to  learn  his  catechbm  alone: 
No — no — I'd  send  him  out  betimes  to  coQi 
For  there  it  was  I  pick'd  up  my  owa  knowki 

un. 
For  there  one  learns — 'tis  not  for  me  to  ba 

Though  I  acquired — but  I  pass  over  /fa 
As  well  as  all  the  Gr^k  I  since  have  lotf  a 

I  say  that  there'*  the  place— b«t  **FM 

so/:* 

I  thin)c  I,pick*d  up  too,  as  wdl  as  mmi$ 
Knovdedge  of  matters — but  ■oaMWw' 
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Bcrer  married — bat  I  think,  I  know 
bt  sons  should  not  be  educated  so. 

LIV. 

tang  Juan  now  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
Tan,  handsome,  slender,  but  well  knit :  he 
.  seem'd 

Sthre,  diougfa  not  so  sprightly,  as  a  page; 
And  everybody  but  his  mother  deemM 
an  almost  man;  but  she  flew  in  a  rage 
And  bit  her  lips  (for  else  she  ipight  have 

scream'd) 
tty  said  so,  for  to  be  precocious 
tt  in  her  eyes  a  thing  the  most  atrocious. 

LV. 
Kmgst  her  numerous  acquaintance,  all 
(elected  for  discretion  and  devotion, 
m  was  the  Donna  Julia,  whom  to  call 
'ketty  were  but  to  give  a  feeble  notion 
many  charms  in  her  as  natural 
U  sweetness  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to  ocean, 
r  zone  to  Venus,  or  his  bow  to  Cupid 
1  this  last  simile  is  trite  and  stupid). 

Lvr. 
idarkness  of  her  Oriental  eye 
recorded  with  her  Moorish  origin; 
»  blood  was  not  all  Spanish,  by  the  by : 
B;Spain,  you  know,  this  is  a  sort  of  sin). 
eo  proiul  Granada  fell,  and,  forced  to  fly, 
toabdil  wept,  of  Donna  Julia's  kin 
«e  went  to  Africa,  some  stay'd  in  Spain, 
rgreat-f^eat-grandmamma  chose  to  remain. 

LVJI. 

mjoried  (I  forget  the  pedigree) 
V^ith  aa  Hidalgo,  who  transmitted  down 
blood  less  noble  than  such  blood  should 

U  such  alliances  his  sires  would  frown, 
hat  point  so  precise  in  each  degree 
'hat  they  YxitAin  andin,  as  might  be  shown, 
Tying  their  cousins — nay,  their  aunts  and 

nieces, 
ich  always  spoils  the  breed,  if  it  increases. 

Lvm. 
s  heathenish  cross  restored  the  breed  again , 
luin'd  its  blood,but  much  improvedits  flesh ; 

from  a  root  the  ugliest  in  Old  Spain 
prun£^  up  a  branch  as  beautiful  as  fresh : 
:   sons  no  more  were  short,  the  daughters 

plain. 
;tst  there's  a  rumor  which  I  fain  would  hush, 

said  that  Donna  Julia's  grandmamma 
duced  her  Don  more  heirs  at  love  t)ian  law. 

LIX. 

ireyer.  this  might  be,  the  race  went  on 
xaproving^still  through  every  generation. 


Until  it  centred  in  an  only  son. 

Who  left  an  only  daughter:  my  narration 
May  have  suggested  that  this  single  one 

Could  be  but  Julia  (whom  on  this  occasion 
I  shall  have  much  to  speak  about),  and  she 
Was  married,  changing,  chaste,  and  twenty- 
three. 

LX. 
Her  eye  (I'm  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 

Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  Are 
Until  she  spoke,  then  through  its  soft  disguise 

Flash'd  an  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire. 
And  love  than  either;  and  there  would  arise 

A  something  in  them  which  was  not  desire. 
But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul 
Which  struggled  through  and  chasten'd  down 
the  whole. 

LXI. 

Her  glossy  hair  was  cluster'd  o'er  a  brow 
Bright    with   intelligence,    and    fair    and 
smooth; 

Her  eyebrow's  shape  was  like  the  alh'ial  bow. 
Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth. 

Mounting  at  times  to  a  transparent  glow. 
As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning:  she,  in  sooth, 

Pessess'd  an  air  and  grace  by  no  means  com- 
mon; 

Her  stature  tall— *I  hate  a  dumpy  woman. 

LXII. 

Wedded  she  was  some  years,  and  to  a  man 
Of  fifty,  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty; 

And  yet,  I  think,  instead  of  such  a  ONE, 
Twere  better  to  have  Two  of  five-and-twenty. 

Especially  in  countries  near  the  sun. 

And  now  I  think  on't,  **mi  vien  in  mcnte," 

Ladies  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue 

Prefer  a  spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty. 

LXIII. 

Tis  a  sad  thing,  I  cannot  choose  but  say. 

And  all  the  fault  of  that  indecent  sun. 
Who  cannot  leave  alone  our  helpless  clay. 

But  will  keep  baking,  broiling,  burning  on. 
That  howsoever  people  fast  and  pray. 

The  flesh  is  frail,  and  so  the  soul  undone: 
Whatman  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adultery. 
Is  much  more  common  where  the  climate's 

•     sultry. 

Lxnr. 

Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  North! 

Where  all  is  virtue,  and  the  winter  season 
Sends  sin,  without  a  rag  on,  shivering  forth 

('Twa,s  snow  that  broiight  St.  Anthony,  to 
reason)  ;♦  " 


*For  the  particulars  of  St.  Anthony's  recipe  for  hot 
,  blood  in  xx>la  weather,  see  Mr.  Alban  fiutler's  "  Lives 
'oftheSaintt.*' 
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Where  juries  cast  up  what  a  wife  is  worth,  [on 
By  la3ring  whatever  sum^in  mulct,  they  please 
The  lover,  who  must  pay  a  handsome  price, 
Because  it  is  a  marketable  vice. 

LXV. 

Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julia's  lord, 

A  man  well  looking  for  his  years,  and  who 

Was  neither  much  beloved,  nor  yet  abhorr'd : 
They  lived  together  as  most  people  do. 

Suffering  each  other's  foibles  by  accord. 
And  not  exactly  either  one  or  two; 

Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show  it. 

For  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it. 

LXVI. 

Julia  was — ^yet  I  never  could  see  why — 
With  Donna  Inez  quite  a  favorite  friend; 

Between  their  tastes  there  was  small  sympathy. 
For  not  a  line  had  Julia  ever  penn'd; 

Some  people  whisper  (but  no  doubt  they  lie. 
For  malice  still  imputes  some  private  end) 

That  Inez  bad,  ere  Don  Alfonso's  marriage, 

Forgot  with  him  her  very  prudent  carriage; 

LXVII. 

And  that,  still  keeping  up  the  old  connection. 
Which  time  had  lately  rendered  much  more 

She  took  his  lady  also  in  affection,      fcbaste, 
And  certainly  this  course  was  much  tbe  best. 

She  flatter'd  Tulia  with  her  sage  protection, 
And  complimented  Don  Alfonso's  taste : 

And  if  she  could  not  (who  can?)  silence  scan- 

At  least  she  left  it  a  more  slender  handle,  [dal, 

LXVIII. 

I  can't  tell  whether  Julia  saw  the  affair 
With  other  people's  eyes,  or  if  her  own 

Discoveries  made,  but  none  could  be  aware 
Of  this,  at  least  no  symptoms  e'er  were 
shown : 

Perhaps  she  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care. 
Indifferent  from  the  first,  or  callous  grown; 

I'm  really  puzzled  what  to  think  or  say. 

She  kept  her  counsel  in  so  close  a  way. 

LXDC. 

Juan  she  saw,  and,  as  a  pretty  child, 

Caress'd  him  often — ^such  a  thing  might  be 

Quite  innocently  done,  and  harmless  styled. 
When  she  had  twenty  years,  and  Uiirteen 

But  I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  have  smiled   [he ; 
When  he  was  sixteen,  Julia  twenty-three : 

These  few  short  years  make  wondrous  altera- 

Particularly  amongst  sunburnt  nations,  [tions, 

LXX. 

Whate'er  the«cause  might  be,  they  had  become 

Changed;  for  the  dame  grew  distant,  the 

youth  shy,  [dumb. 

Their  looks  cast  down,  their  greetings  almost 


And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye 
There  surely  will  be  little  doubt  with  some. 

That  Donna  Julia  knew  tbe  reason  why; 
But  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion 
Than  he  who  never  saw  the  sea  or  ocean. 

LXXI. 

Yet  Julia's  very  coldness  still  was  kind. 

And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  hand 
Withdrew  itself  from  his,  but  left  behind 

A  little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland, 
And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  min^ 

'Twas  but  a  doubt;  bnt  ne'er  magicia 
wand 

Wrought  change  with  all  Armida's  fairy  ait 
Like  what  this  light  touch  left  on  Juan's  be! 

Lxxn. 
And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  aa 

She  look'd  a  sadness  sweeter  than  her  smili 
As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in  store 

She  must  not  own,  but  cherish*d  more  ( 
while 
For  that  compression,  in  its  burning  core: 

Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a  wik, 
And  will  not  dare  to  trust  itself  with  tmditl 
And  love  is  taught  hypocrisy  fit>m  youth. 

LXXIII. 

But  passion  most  dissembles,  yet  betrays 
Even  by  its  darkness;  as  the  blackest  sk] 

Foretells  the  heaviest  tempest,  it  dispUys 
Its  workings  through  the  vainly  goarddcl 

And  in  whatever  aspect  it  arrays 
Itself,  'tis  still  the  same  hypocrisy. 

Coldness  or  anger,  even  disdain  or  hate, 

Arc  masks  it  often  wears,  and  still  too  Is 

LXXIV. 

Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  t 
pression. 

And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  tkft 

And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  truqtf 

sion,  pi 

Tremblings  when  met,  and  restlessness  «l 
All  these  little  preludes  to  possession. 

Of  which  young  passion  cannot  be  herd 
And  merely  tend  to  show  bow  greatly  lovi 
Embairass'd  at  first  starting  wiSi  a  norics. 

LXXV. 

Poor  Julia's  heart  was  in  an  awkward  stsle; 

She  felt  it  going,  and  resolved  to 
The  noblest  efforts  for  herself  and  i ,    . 

For  honor's,  pride's,  religion's,  virta^ii 


Her  resolutions  were  most  truly  grcM^ 
And  almost  might  have  nui&  a  T 
quake; 
She  pray'd  tbe  Virgin  Mary  for 
lAs  being  the  best  judge  of  aUJj^JMWi 
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ucxvi. 
e  vow^d  she  never  would  see  Juan  more, 
%,nd  next  day  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother, 
d  look'd  extremely  at  the  opening  door, 
iV^hich ,  by  the  Virgin's  grace,  let  in  another ; 
atefal  she  was,  and  yet  a  little  sore — 
^gain  it  opens,  it  can  be  no  other; 
s  surely  Juan  now — No!  I'm  afraid 
at  night  the  Virgin  was  no  further  pray'd. 

LXXVU. 

s  now  determined  that  a  virtuous  woman 
bould  rather  face  and  overcome  temptation, 
at  flight  was  base  and  dastardly,  and  no  man 
{faould  ever  give  her  heart  the  least  sensation ; 
at  is  to  say,  a  thought  beyond  the  common 
Reference,  that  we  must  feel  upon  occasion, 
r  people  who  are  pleasanter  than  others, 
t  then  they  only  seem  so  many  brothers. 

Lxxvni. 
d  even  if  by  chance — ^and  who  can  tell? 
rhe  devil's  so  very  sly — she  should  discover 
at  all  within  was  not  so  very  well, 
ind,  if  still  free,  that  such  or  such  a  lover 
^t  please  perhaps,  a  virtuous  wife  can  quell 
Inch  thoughts,  and  be  the  better  when  they're 

over^ 
d  if  the  man  should  ask,  *tis  but  denial; 
K:oniinend  young  ladies  to  make  trial. 

LXXDC 

d  then  there  are  such  things  as  love  divine, 
iright  and  immaculate,  unmix'd  and  pure, 
:h  as  the  angels  think  so  very  fine, 
Ind  matrons,  who  would  be  no  less  secure, 
conic,  perfect,  *<  just  such  love  as  mine:" 
bus  Julia  said — and  thought  so.  to  be  sure; 
d  so  I'd  have  her  think,  were  I  the  man 
whom  her  reveries  celestial  ran. 

LXXX. 

di  lore  is  innocent,  and  may  exiat 
(erween  young  persons  "without  any  danger: 
land  may  firsthand  then  a  lip,  be  kiss'd^ 
'^or  my  part»  to  such  doings  I'm  a  stranger, 
:  k^rt  these  freedoms  form  the  utmost  Ust 
yi  all  o'er  which  such  love  may  be  a  ranger; 
>eople  go  beyond,  'tis  quite  a  crime, 
:  not  my  fault — I  tell  them  all  m  time. 

LXXXI. 

r%  then,  but  love  within  its  proper  limits, 
7<i.s  Julia's  innocent  determination 
ropng  Don  Juan's  favor,  and  to  him  its 
lertion  might  be  useful  on  occasion; 
lighted  at  too  pure  a  shrine  to  dim  its 
ereal  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persuasion 
ight  be  taught  by  love  and  her  together — 
\y  don't  know  what,  nor  Julia  either. 


LXXXII. 

Fraught  with  this  fine  intention,and  well  fenced 
In  mail  of  proof — ^her  purity  of  soul. 

She,  for  the  future,  of  her  strength  convinced. 
And  that  her  honor  was  a  rock  or  mole, 

Elxceeding  sagely  from  that  hour  dispensed 
With  any  kind  of  troublesome  control ; 

But  whether  J\ilia  to  the  task  was  equal 

Is  that  which  must  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

LXXXUI. 

Her  plan  she  deem'd  both  innocent  and  feas- 
And  surely,  with  a  stripling  of  sixteen,  [ible; 

Not  scandal's  fangs  could  fix  on  much  that's 
Or  if  they  did  so,  satisfied  to  mean  [seizable. 

Nothing  but  what  was  good,  her  breast  was 
peaceable — 
A  quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene! 

Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  per- 
suaded [did. 

That  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they 

LXXXIV. 

And  if  in  the  msan  time  her  husband  died; 

But  Heaven  forbid    that   such  a  thought 

should  cross  [sigh'd,) 

Her  brain,  though  in  a  dream!  (and  then  she 

Never  could  she  survive  that  common  loss; 

But  just  suppose  that  moment  should  betide, 

I  only  say  suppose  it — inter  nos, 
(This  should  be  entre  nous,  for  Julia  thought 
In  French,  but  then  the  rhyme  would  go  for 
nought.) 

LXXXV. 

I  only  say, suppose  this  supposition: 
Juan  being  then  grown  up  to  man's  estate 

Would  fully  suit  a  widow  of  condition;  [late; 
Even  seven  years  hence  it  would  not  be  too 

And  in  the  interim  (to  pursue  this  vision), 
The  mischief,  after  all,  eould  not  be  great. 

For  he  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  love, 

I  mean  the  seraph  way  of  those  above. 

LXXXVI, 

So  much  for  Julia.     Now  we'll  turn  to  Juan. 

Poor  little  fellow  I  he  had  no  idea 
Of  his  own  case,  and  never  hit  the  true  one: 

In  feelings  quick,  as  Ovid's  Miss  Medea,* 
He  puzzled  over  what  he  found  a  new  one. 

But  not  as  yet  imagined  it  could  be  a 
Thing  q^ite  in  course,  and  not  at  all  alarming. 
Which,  with   a  Uttle   patience,  might  grow 
charming. 

LXXXVII. 

Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow. 

His  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood. 
Tormented  with  a  wound  he  could  not  know. 


Ovid,  de  Art  Amanda  L— 41. 
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His,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude: 
I'm  fond  myself  of  solitude  or  ao, 

But  then  I  beg  it  may  be  understood. 
By  solitude  I  mean  a  sultan's,  not 
A  hermit's,  with  a  harem  for  a  grot. 

LXXXVIII. 

«« Oh  Love!  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this, 

Where  transport  and  sequrity  entwine^ 
Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss. 

And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine. "♦ 
The  bard  I  quote  from  does  not  sing  amiss, 

With  the  exception  of  the  seccmd  line. 
For  that  same  twining  •*  transport  and  security" 
Are  twisted  to  a  phrase  of  some  obscurity. 

LXXXIX. 
The  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeals 

To  the  good  sense  and  senses  of  mankind. 
The  very  tfiing  which  everybody  feels, 

As  all  have  found  on  trial,  or  may  find. 
That  no  one  likes  to  be  disturbed  at  meals 

Or  love. — I  won't  say  more  about  "entwined" 
Or  «*  transport,"  as  we  knew  all  that  before. 
But  beg  «*  Security  "  will  bolt  the  door. 

XC. 
Young  Juan  wanderM  by  the  glassy  brooks. 

Thinking  unutterable  things:  he  threw 
Himself  at  length  within  the  leafy  nooks 

Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork  forest 
grew; 
There  poets  find  materials  for  their  books. 

And  every  now  and   then   we   read   them 
through. 
So  that  their  plan  and  prosody  are  eligible. 
Unless,  like  Wordsworth,  they  prove  unintel- 
ligible. 

xci. 
He,  Juan  (and  not  Wordsworth)  so  pursued 

His  self-comriiunion  with  his  own  nigli  soul 
Until  his  mighty  heart,  in  its  great  mood. 

Had  mitigated  part,  though  not  the  whole 
Of  its  disease :  he  did  the  best  he  could 

With  things  not  very  subject  to  coMroL, 
And  tum'd,  without  perceivmg  has  condition. 
Like  Coleridge,  into  a  metaphysician. 

xcn. 
He  thought  about  himself,  and  the  whole  earth. 

Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  stars. 
And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  have  birth; 

And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes  and  of 
wars. 
How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in  girth. 

Of  air-balloons^  and  of  the  many  bars 


To  perfect  knowledge  of  the  boundless  skies  > 
And  then  he  thought  of  Donna  Julia's  cyekj 


*  Campbell's  Gertrudi  of  Wi^ming.      1  think  the 
opening  of  Canto  II.,  but  quote  from  memory. 


xaii. 
In  thoughts  like  these  true  wisdom  may  discd 

Longings  sublime,  and  aspirations  high, 

Which  some  are  bom  with,  but  the  most  p^ 

learn 

To  plague  themselves  withal,  they  know  i 

why:  [conce 

'Twas  strange  that  one  so  yonng  should  tl 

His  brain  about  the  action  of  the  sky: 
liyou  think  'twas  philosophy  that  this  did, 
I  can't  help  thinking  j[>uberty  assisted. 

xciv.  \ 

He  pored  upon  the  leaves^  and  on  the  flovoi 

And  heard  a  voice  in  all  the  winds,  andtba 

He  thought  of  wood-nymphs  and    imnun 

bowers. 

And  how  the  goddesses  came  down  to 

He  miss'd  the  pathway,  he  forgot  the  hosrt 

And  when  he  look'd  upon  his  watch  agJ 

He  found  how  much  old  Time   had  beet 

winner; 
He  also  found  that  he  had  lost  his  dinner. 

xcv. 
Sometimes  he  tum'd  to  gase  upon  bis  booki 

Boscan,  or  Garcillasso*: — by  the  wind 
Even  as  the  page  is  rustled  while  we  look. 

So  by  the  poesy  of  his  own  mind 
Over  the  mystic  leaf  his  soul  was  shook. 

As  if  'twere  one  whereon  magicians  bis' 
Their  spells,  and  give  them  to  the  passing  g^^ 
According  to  some  good  old  woman's  talc 

xcvi. 

« 

Thus  would  he  while  his  lonely  hours  awifi 
Dissatisfied,  nor  knowing  what  he  wasd 

Nor  glowing  reverie*  nor  poet's  lay. 
Could  yield  his  spirit  that  for  which  it  psatf 

A  bosom  whereon  he  bia  head  might  lay, 
And  hear  the  heUrt  beat  with  the  kMi 
granted; 

With several  other  things  which  I  fargi 

Or  which,  at  least,  I  need  Aot  mention  T^ 

XCVII. 

Those  lonely  walks  and  lengthening 
Could  not  escape  the  genUe  Julia's  eyW 

She  saw  that  Juan  was  not  at  hb  ease;  \ 
But  that  which  chiefly  may,  and  mi 

Is,  that  the  Donna  Ines  did  not  tense 
Her  only  son  with  question  or 

Whether  it  was  she  did  not  see,  or'«ottl( 

Or,  like  all  very  derer  people,  oonid  n< 
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then  the  mother  cries,  &e  firther  swears,  ^  Love!  how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art, 


wonders  why  the  devil  he  got  heirs. 

a. 

net  was  so  anxioas,  and  so  dear 

sight,  that  I  most  think,  on  this  occasion 

lad  some  other  motive  mach  more  near, 

r  leaving  Juan  to  thb  new  temptation; 

^bat  that  motive  was,  I  shan't  say  here; 

haps  to  finish  Joan's  education, 

ips  to  qpen  Don  Alfonso's  eyes, 

M  he  thought  his  wife  too  great  a  prize. 

en. 
8  upon  a  day,  a  summer's  day; — 
nmer's  indeed  a  very  dangerous  season, 
so  is  spring,  about  the  end  of  May : 
e  sun  no  doubt  is  the  prevailing  reason; 
ifhatsoc'er  the  cause  Is,  one  may  say, 
<1  stand  convicted  of  more  truth   than 
Teason,  [n>eny  in — 

there  are  months  which  nature  grows  more 
h  has  its  hares,  and  May  must  have  its 
leroinc. 


Strengthening  the  weak,  and  trampling  on 
the  strong! 
How  self>deceitful  is  the  sagest  part 

Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  along^> 
iThe  precipice  she  stood  on  was  inuaenscy 
!  So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  innocence. 

cvn. 
She  thought  of  her  own  strength  and  Jaan*s 
And  of  the  folly  of  all  prudish  fears,    [youth. 
Victorious  virtue,  and  domestic  truth, 

And  then  of  Don  Alfonso's  fifty  years: 
I  wish  these  last  had  not  occurrM,  in  sooth. 

Because  that  number  rarely  much  endears. 
And  through  all  cUmes»  the  snowy  and  the 

sunny, 
Soimds  ill  in  love,  whate'er  it  may  in  money. 

CVllI. 

When  people  say,  "  IWe  told  you  j!/(y  times," 
They  mean  to  scold,  and  very  often  do; 

When  poets  say,**  I've  written^/y  rhymes," 
They   make   you   dread  that   they'll  r$.'|:J4c 
them  too; 
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In  gangs  oi  fifty,  thieves  commit  their  crimes] 

KX^tyy  love  for  love  is  rare,  'tis  true; 
But  then,  no  doabt,  it  equally  as  true  is 
A  good  deal  may  be  bought  i^r fifty  louis. 


Julia  had  honor,  virtue,  truth,  and  love 
For  Don  Alfonso;  and  she  inly  swore. 

By  all  the  vows  below  to  powers  above. 
She  never  would  disgrace  the  ring  she  wore, 

Nor  have  a  wish  which  wisdom  might  reprove : 
And  while  she  ponder'd  this,  besides  much 
more. 

One  hand  on  Juan's  carelessly  was  thrown. 

Quite  by  mistake — she  thought  it  was  her  own. 


Unconsciously,  she  lean'd  npon  the  other. 
Which  play'd  -within  the  tangles  of  her  hair; 

And  to  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  not 
smother. 
She  seem'd,  by  the  distraction  of  her  ur. 

'Twas  surely  very  wrong  in  Juan's  mother 
To  leave  together  this  imprudent  pair: 

She  who  for  many  years  had  watch'd  her  son  so ; 

I'm  very  certain  mine  would  not  have  done  so. 

CXI. 
The  hand  which  still  held  Juan's,  by  degrees 

Gently,  but  palpably,  conBrm'd  its  grasp. 
As  if  it  said,  **  Detain  me,  if  you  please;  " 

Yet  there's  no  doubt  she  only  meant  to  clasp 
His  fingers  with  a  pure  Platonic  squeeze; 

She  would  have  shrunk  as  from  a  toad, or  asp. 
Had  she  imagined  such  a  thing  could  rouse 
A  feeling  dangerous  to  a  prudent  spouse. 

cxn, 
I  cannot  know  what  Juan  thought  of  diis. 

But  what  he  did  is  miich  what  you  would  do; 
His  young  lip  thank'd  it  with  a  grateful  kiss. 

And  then,  abash'd  at  its  own  joy,  -withdrew 
In  deep  despair,  lest  he  had  done  amiss. 

Love  is  so  very  timid  when  'tis  new : 
She  blush'd  and  frown'd  not,  but  she  strove  to 
speak,  [weak. 

And  held  her  tongue,  her  voice  was  grown  so 


The  sun  set,  and  up  rose  the  yellow  moon : 
The  devil's  in  the  moon  for  mischief;  they 

Who  call'd  her  chaste,  methinks  began  too  soon 
Their  nomenclature;  there  is  not  a  day, 

The  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  Tune« 
Sees  half  the  business  in  a  wicked  way 

On  which   three  single  hours  of  moonshine 
smile — 

And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while. 


There  is  a  dangerous  silence  in  that  boor, 
A  stillness  which  leaves  room  for  the  fiill  sod 

To  open  all  itself,  without  the  power 
Of  calling  wholly  back  its  self-control;     1 

The  silver  light  which,  hallowing  tree  u^ 

tower,  [whok 

Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  aer  th 

Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  it  throwi 

A  loving  languor,  which  is  not  repose. 

C3CV. 

And  Julia  sate  with  Juan,  half  embraced, 
And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  arm, 

Which  trembled  like  the  bosom  where  tva 

placed :  [ham 

Yet  still  she  must  have  thought  there  wtsi 

Or  else  'twere  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist; 
But  then  the  situation  had  its  charm, 

And  then — God  knows  what  next — I  can't  % 

I'm  almost  sorry  that  I  e'er  begun.  [<« 

CXVI. 

0  Plato!  Plato!  you  have  paved  the  way, 
With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 

Immoral  conduct,  by  the  fancied  svray 

Your  system  feigns  o'er  the  controlless  cd 
Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 

Of  poets  and  romancers: — You're  a  bore, 
A  charlatan,  a  coxcomb — and  have  been, 
At  best,  no  better  than  a  go-between. 

cxvn. 
And  Julia's  voice  was  lost,  except  in  sigH 

Until  too  late  for  useful  conversation; 
The  tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle  efi 

I  wish,  indeed,  they  had  not  had  occaskl 
But  who,  alas,  can  love,  and  then  be  wise? 

Not  that  remorse  did  not  oppose  temptibd 

A  little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented, 

And  whispering  <*  I  will  ne'er  consent  **- 

sented. 

cxviu. 
Tis  said  that  Xerxes  offer'd  a  reward      [a 

To  those  who  could  invent  him  a  new  ] ' 
Methinks  the  requisition's  rather  hard. 

And  most  have  cost  his  majesty  a 
For  my  part,  I'm  a  moderate-minded  bard,  | 

Fond  of  a  little  love  (which  I  call  I 

1  care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 
Are  quite  enough  for  me,  so  they  bitt  b^  | 

CXDL 

0  pleasure!  you're  indeed  a  pleasant  I 
Although  one  must  be  danm'd  for 

1  make  a  resolution  every  spring,         [d 
Of  reformation  ere  the  year  mn  out; 

But  somehow  this  my  vestal  vow  t 
Yet  still,  I  trust,  it  may  be  kept  I 
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I'm  very  sorry,  ytxj  much  ashamed, 

And  mean  next  winter  to  be  quite  reclaimed. 

cxx. 
Here  my  chaste  muse  a  liberty  must  take — 
Start  not,  still  chaster  reader — she*ll  be  nice 
hence- 
Forward,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to  quake : 

This  liberty  is  a  poetic  license, 
Which  some  irregularity  may  make 

In  the  design :  and  as  I  have  a  high  sense 
Of  Aristotle  and  the  Rules,  'Us  fit 
To  beg  his  pardon  when  I  err  a  bit. 
C3CXI. 

This  license  is  to  hope  the  reader  will 

Suppose  from  June  the  sixth  (the  fatal  day. 
Without  whose  epoch  my  poetic  skill. 

For  want  of  facts,  would  all  be  thrown  away), 
But  keeping  Tulia  and  Don  Juan  still 

In  sight,  that  several  months  have  pass*d; 
we'll  say 
Twas  in  November,  but  I'm  not  so  sure 
About  the  day — the  era's  more  obscure. 

CXXII. 
We'll  talk  of  that  anon.— Tis  sweet  to  hear. 

At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep. 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier. 

By  distance  mellow'd,  o'er  the  waters  sweep; 
'Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear; 

*TiS  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 
From  leaf  to  Itef;  'tis  sweet  to  view  on  high 
The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky. 

CXXIII. 

*Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 

Bay   deep-mouth'd  welcome    as   we  drfiw 
near  home; 
Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 

Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we 
Tis  sweet  to  be  awaken 'd  by  the  lark,  [come; 

Or  lull'd  by  falling  waters;  sweet  the  hum 
Of  beesj  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds. 
The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

cxxiv. 
Sweet  is  the  vintage,   when   the    showering 
grapes 

In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth. 
Purple  and  gushing:  s^yieet  are  our  escapes 

From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth; 
Swetft  to  the  miser  are  hi^  glittering  heaps; 

Sweet  to  the  father  is  his  first -bom's  birth; 
Sweet  is  revenge — especially  to  women, 
Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen, 
cxxv.^ 

>weet  is  a  legacy,  and  passing  sweet 
The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady 


Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete. 
Who've  made  "  us  youth"  wait  too— too  long 
already 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country-scat. 

Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady. 

That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its  [obits. 

Next   owner  for  their  double-damn'd  post- 

CXXVI. 

'Tis  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's  laurels. 

By  blood  or  ink;  'tis  sweet  to  put  an  end 
To  stpfe:    'tis  sometimes  sweet  to  have   our 
quarrels. 
Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend : 
Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels; 

Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 
Against  the  world:  and   dear  the  schoolboy 

spot 
We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. 
CXXVII. 

But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all. 
Is  first  and  passionate  love — it  stands  alone. 

Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall:  [known — 
The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  pluck'd,  all's 

And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall. 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown. 

No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgiven         [en. 

Fire  which  Prometheus  filch'd  for  us  from  heav- 

CXXVIII. 

Man's  a  strange  animal,  and  makes  strange  use 

Of  his  own  nature,  and  the  various  arts. 
And  likes  particularly  to  produce 

Some  new  experiment  to  show  his  parts; 
This  is  the  age  of  oddities  let  loose. 

Where  different  talents  find  their  different 
marts:  [lost  your 

You'd  best  begin  Mrith  truth,  and  when  you've 
Labor,  there's  a  sure  market  for  imposture. 

cxxix. 
What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen! 

(Signs  of  true  genius  and  of  empty  pockets:) 
One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine. 

One  breaks  your  bones,one  sets  them  in  their 
But  vaccination  certainly  has  been    [sockets; 

A  kind  antithesis  to  Congreve's  rockets. 
With  which  the  doctor  paid  off  an  old  pox. 
By  borrowing  a  new  one  from  an  ox. 

cxxx. 
Bread  has  been  made  (indifferent)  from  po< 
tatoes,  [ning, 

And  galvanism  has  set  some  corpses  grin- 
But  has  not  answer'd  like  the  apparatus 

Of  the  Humane  Society's  beginning. 
By  which  men  are  unsuffocated  gratis: 

What  wondrous  new   machines  have  late 
been  spinning I^igi^i^^^  byGoOglc 
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I  said  the  small -pox  has  gone  out  of  late. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  followed  by  the  great. 

CXXXL 

Tis  said  the  great  came  from  America; 

Perhaps  it  may  set  out  on  its  return, — 
The  population  there  so  spreads,  they  say 

*Tis  grown  high  time  to  thin  it  in  its  turn,  - 
With  war,  or  plague,  or  famine,  any  way. 

So  that  civilization  they  may  learn ; 
And  which  in  ravage  the  more  loathsome  evil 
Their  real  lues,  or  our  pseudo-syphilis?  [is — 

CXXXII. 

Thb  is  the  patent  age  of  new  inventions 

For  killing  bodies,  and  for  saving  souls, 
All  propagated  with  the  best  intentions; 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  lantern,by  which  coals 
Are  safely  mined  for  in  the  mode  he  mentions, 

Timbuctoo  travels,  voyages  to  the  Poles, 
Are  ways  to  benefit  mankind,  as  true, 
Perhaps,  as  shooting  them  at  Waterloo. 

cxxj;iii. 
Man's  a  phenomenon,  one  knows  not  what> 

And  wonderful  beyond  all  wondrous  mea- 
sure; 
Tis  pity  though,  in  this  sublime  world,  that 

Pleasured s  a  sin,  and  sometimes  sin's  a  plea- 
sure; 
Few  mortals  know  what  end  they  would  be  at» 

But  whether  glory,poWer,or  love, or  treasure. 
The  path  is  through  perplexing  ways,  and  when 
The  goal  is  gainM,  we  die,  you  know — and 

then 

cxxxiv. 
What  then  ? — I  do  not  know,  no  more  do  you — 

And  so  good-night. — Return  we  to  our  story : 
'Twas  in  November,  when  fine  days  are  few. 

And  the  far  mountains  wax  a  little  hoary. 
And  clap  a  white  cape  on  their  mantles  blue; 

And  the  sea  dashes  round  the  promontory, 
And  the  loud  breaker  boils  against  the  rock. 
And  sober  suns  must  set  at  five  o'clock. 

cxxxv. 
'Twas,  as  the  watchmen  say,  a  cloudy  night ; 


Arose  a  clatter  might  awake  the  dead, 
If  they  had  never  been  awoke  before; 

And  that  they  have  been  so,  we  all  have  read. 
And  are  to  be  so,  at  the  least,  once  more; 

The  door  was  fasten'd,  but  with  voice  and  fist 

First  knocks  were  heard,  then  "Madam- 
madam — hist! 

CXXXVII. 

"For  God's  sake.  Madam — Madam — here's 
my  master. 

With  more  than  half  the  dty  at  bis  bade— 
Was  ever  heard  of  stich  a  curst  disaster! 

Tis  not  my  fault — I   kept  good    watch— 
AUck! 
Do  pray  undo  the  bolt  a  little  faster — 

They're  on  the  stair  just  now,  and  in  a  cradc 
Will  all  be  here;  perhaps  he  yet  may  fly — 
Surely  the  window's  not  so  very  high!** 

CXXXVIII. 

By  this  time  Don  Alfonso  was  arrived. 
With  torches,  friends  and  servants  in  great 
number; 
The  major  part  of  them  had  long  been  wived, 
And  therefore   paused  not   to   disturb  the 
slumber 
Of  any  wicked  woman,  who  contrived 
By   stealth   her  husband's  temples   to  e^ 
cumber: 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  contagious, 
Were  one  not  punish'd,  all  would  be  ooi- 
rageous. 

CXXXIX. 

I  can't  tell  how,  or  why,  or  what  suspicion 

Could  enter  into  Don  Alfonso's  head; 
But  for  a  cavalier  of  his  condition 

It  surely  was  exceedingly  ill-bred,  | 

Without  a  word  of  previous  admonition. 

To  hold  a  levee  round  his  lady's  bed. 
And  summon  lackeys,  arm'd  with  fire  aadi 

sword. 
To  prove  himself  the  thing  he  most  abfaorr'd. 
CXL.  i 

Poor  Donna  Julia  I  starting  as  from  sleep 

(Mind — that  I  do  not  say — she  had  not  slepi 


No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wind  was  low  or  loud  Began  at  once  to  scream,  and  yawn,  and  weej 
By  gusts,  and  many  a  sparkling  hearth  w?»|     i-£er  maid  Antonio,  who  was  an  adept, 
bright  [crowd : .  Contrived  to  fling  the  Wed -clothes  in  a  beapt 

With  the  piled  wood,  roun^  which  the  family  |     ^.s  if  she  had  just  now  firom  out  them  crepl 
There's  something  cheerful  in  that  sort  of  light,  j  can't  tell  why  she  should  take  all  this  trouH 


Even  as  a  summer  sky's  without  a  cloud : 
I'm  fond  of  fire,  and  crickets,  and  all  that, 
A  lobster  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat. 

cxxxvi. 
Twas  midnight — Donna  Julia  was  in  bed. 

Sleeping,  most  probably ^ — when  at  her  door 


To 


prove   her 
double. 


mistress  had   been   sleepi^ 


But  Julia  mistress,  and  Antonia  maid, 
Appeared  like  twopoor  harmless  womd 
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Of  goblins,  but  still  more  of  men,  afraid,  [two. 
Had  thought  one  man  might  be  deterr'd  by 

And  therefore  side  by  side  were  gently  laid. 
Until  the   hours    of   absence   should   run 
through, 

And  truant  husband  should  return,  and  say, 

**  My  dear,  I  was  the  first  who  came  away." 

Now  Julia  found  at  length  a  voice,  ^nd  cried, 

«*  In  heaven's  name,  Don  Alfonso,  what  d'ye 

mean?  [died 

Has  madness  seized  you?    Would  that  I  had 
Ere  such  a  monster's  victim  I  had  been! 

What  may  this  midnight  violence  betide? 
A  sudden  fit  of  drunkenness  or  spleen  ?  [kill  ? 

Dare  you  suspect  me,  when  the  thought  would 

Search,  then,  the  room!" — Alfonso  said,  *' I 
wUl." 

CXLIII. 

ffe  scarch'd,  they  search'd,  and  rummaged 
everywhere,  [seat, 

Closet  and  clothes-press,  chest,  and  window- 
And  found  much  linen,  lace,  and  several  pair 

Of  stockings,  slippers,  brushes,  combs,  com- 
With  other  articles  of  ladies  fair,  [plete. 

To  keep  them  beautiful,  or  leave  them  neat; 

Arras  they  prick'd   and   curtains  with    their 

swords,  [boards. 

And   wounded    several    shutters    and    sonie 

CXLIV. 

Under  the  bed  they  searoh'd,  and  there  they 
found —  [sought; 

No  matter  what — it  was  not  that  they 
They  open'd  windows,  gazing  if  the  ground 

Had  signs  or  footmarks,  but  the  earth  said 
nought; 
And  then  they  stared  each  other's  faces  round : 

'Tis  odd,  not  one  of  all  these  seekers  thought. 
And  seems  to  me  almost  a  sort  of  blunder. 
Of  looking  in  the  bed  as  well  as  under. 

CXLV. 

During  this  inquisition,  Julia's  tongue 

Was  not  asleep — "  Yes,  search  and  search," 
she  cried, 

<'  Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wrong! 
It  was  for  this  that  I  became  a  bride  I 

For  this  in  silence  I  have  suflfer'd  long 
A  husband  Hke  Alfonso  at  n^  side:  > 

But  now  I'll  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain. 

If  there  be  law  or  lawyers  in  all  Spain. 

CXLV  I. 

**  Yes,  Don  Alfonso!  husbana  now  no  more. 

If  ever  you  indeed  deserved  the  name, 
Is't  worthy  of  your  years?  yo«  have   three- 
score— 


Fifty,  or  sixty,  it  is  all  the  same — 
Is't  wise  or  fitting,  causeless  to  explore 

For  facts  against  a  virtuous  woman's  fame? 
Ungrateful,  perjured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso, 
How  dare  you  think  your  lady  would  go  on  so? 

CXLVII. 

«  Is  it  for  this  I  have  disdain'd  to  hold 
The  common  privileges  of  my  sex? 

Thttt  I  have  chosen  a  confessor  so  old 
And  deaf,  that  any  other  it  would  vex. 

And  never  once  he  has  had  cause  to  scold. 
But  found  my  very  innocence  perplex 

So  much,  he  always  doubted  I  was  married — 

How  sorry  you  will  be  when  I've  miscarried! 

CXLVIII. 

"  Was  it  for  this  that  no  Cortejo  e'er 

I  yet  have  chosen  from  out  the   youth   of 
Seville? 

Is  it  for  this  I  scarce  went  anywhere. 

Except  to  bull-fights,  mass,  play,  rout,  and 

Is  it  for  this,  whate'er  my  suitors  were,  [revel? 
I  favor'd  none — nay,  was  almost  uncivil? 

Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O'Reilly, 

Who  took  Algiers,  declares  I  used  him  vilely?* 

CXLIX. 

'<  Did  not  the  Italian  Musico  Cazzani 

Sing  at  my  heart  six  months  at  least  in  vain  ? 
Did  not  his  countryman.  Count  Comiani, 

Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain? 
Were  there  not  also  Russians,  English,  many? 

The  Count  StrongstroganoflF  I  put  in  pain, 
And  Lord  Mount  Coffeehouse,  the  Irish  peer. 
Who  kill'd  himself  for  love  (with  wine)  last 
year. 

CL. 
"Have  I  not  had  two  bishops  at  my  feet? 

The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  Don  Feman  Nunez; 
And  is  it  thus  a  faithful  wife  you  treat? 

I  wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moon  is : 
I  praise  your  vast  forbearance  not  to  beat 

Me  also,  since  the  time  jSq  opportune  is-^ 
Oh,   valiant   man  t    with   sword   drawn   and 

cock'd  trigger,      • 
NoV|  tell  me,  don't  you  cut  a  pretty  figure? 

CLI. 

**  Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  journey. 
Under  pretence  of  business  indispensable. 

With  that  sublime  of  rascah,  your  attorney. 
Whom  I  see  standing  there,  and  looking 
sensible 


*  Donna  Julia  has  made  a  mistake.  Count  O'Reflly 
did  not  take  Algiers,  but  Algiers  very  nearly  took  him : 
he  and  his  army  atnd  fleet  retreated  with  great  loss,  and 
not  much  credit,  from  before  that  cky,  in  -the  year  X775* 
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Of  having  play'd  the  fool?     Though  both  I' A  moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  be 
spurn,  he  [fensible J  Drest  to  receive  so  much  good  company. 

Deserves  the  worst:  his  conduct's  less  de- 
Because,  no  doubt,  'twas  for  his  dirty  fee, 


And  not  from  any  love  to  you  nor  me. 


CLn. 


<*  And  now,  sir,  I  have  done,  and  say  no  more; 

The  little  I  have  said  may  serve  to  show 
The  guileless  heart  in  silence  may  grieve  o'er 

The  wrongs  to  whose  exposure  it  is  slow— 
I  leave  you  to  your  conscience  as  before, 

*Twill  one  day  ask  you  why  you  used  me  so. 
God  grant  you  feel  not  then  the  bitterest  grief! 
Antonia!  where's  my  pocket- handkerchief?" 


**  If  he  comes  here  to  take  a  deposition. 

By  all  means  let  the  gentleman  proceed : 
You've  made  the  apartment  in  a  fit  condition : 

There's  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you 
need — 
Let  everything  be  noted  with  precision,  

I  would  not  you  for  nothing  should  be  fee'd — Li  .       j  ^      ,.  v        -n 

t»„»    —  «*«  ^.:^>.  »n^^^f    «•««   f««»  «««..  She  ceased,  and  tum'd  upon  herpilli 
But,  as  my  maids  undrest,  pray   turn  your      ^^^  ,_  w  H.ri.-^^fl.ci.;««»w 

spies  out."  '  I  eyes  out." 

"Oh!"  sobb'd  Antonia,  "  I  could   tear  their 

CLIII. 

«*  There  is  the  closet,  there  the  toilet,  there 

The  antechamber— search  them  under,  over; 
There  is  the  sofa,  there  the  great  arm-chair. 

The  chimney — which  would  really  hold  a 

lover.  j 

I  wish  to  sleep,  and  beg  you  will  take  care     | 

And  make  no  further  noise,  till  you  discover 
The  secret  cavern  of  this  lurking  treasure; 
And  when  'tis  found,  let  me,  too,  have  that 
pleasure. 

CLIV. 

«  And  now,    Hidalgo!    now    that  you  have 

Doubt  upon  me,  confusion  over  all,  [thrown 
Pray  have  the  courtesy  to  make  it  known 

Who  is  the  man  you  search  for?  how  d'ye 

call  [shown : 

Him?   what's   his   lineage?   let   him  but   be 

I  hope  he's  young  and  handsome — is  he  tall  ? 
Tell  me;  and  be  assured  that,  since  you  stain 
My  honor  thus,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

CiV. 

"  At  least,  perhaps,  he  is  not  sixty  years, 

At  that  age  he  would  be  too  old  for  slaughter, 
Or  for  so  young  a  husband's  jealous  fears — 

(Antonia !  let  me  have  a  glass  of  water.) 
I  am  ashamed  of  having  shed  these  tears. 

They  are  unworthy  of  my  father's  daughter; 
My  mother  dream'd  not,  in  my  natal  hour. 
That  I  should  fall  into  a  monster's  power. 

CLVI. 
**  Perhaps  'tis  of  Antonia  you  are  jealous: 

You  saw  that  she  was  sleeping  by  my  side. 
When  you  broke  in  upon  us  with  your  fellows : 
Look  where  you  please — we've  nothing,  sir, 
to  hide; 
Only  another  time,  I  trust,  you'll  tell  us. 
Or  for  the  sake  of  decency  abide 


CLVIII. 

low;  pak 
She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through  tbetr 
tears, 
Like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten ;  as  a  veil, 
Waved  and  o'ershadowing  her  wan  cheek, 
appears  [fail 

Her  streaming  hair:  the  black  curls  strive,  bat 
To  hide  the  glossy  shoulder,  which  uprtars 
lis  snow  through  all;  her  soft  lips  lie  apart. 
And  louder  than  her  breathing  beats  her  heart. 

CLIX. 

The  Senhor  Don  Alfonso  stood  confused; 

Antonia  bustled  round  the  ransack'd  room, 
And  turning  up  her  nose,  with  looks  abused 

Her  master  and  his  myrmidons,  of  whom 
Not  one,  except  the  attorney,  was  amused: 

He,  like  Achates,  faithful  to  the  tomb. 
So  there  were  quarrels,  cared  not  for  the  cause. 
Knowing  they  must  be  settled  by  the  laws. 

cue. 
With  prying  snub-nose  and  small  eyes  be 
stood,  [there. 

Following    Antonia's    motions     here   &o^ 
With  much  suspicion  in  his  attitude* 

For  reputations  he  had  little  care; 
So  that  a  suit  or  action  were  made  good. 

Small  pity  had  he  for  the  young  and  fair; 
And  ne'er  believ'd  in  negatives,  till  these 
Were  proved  by  competent  false  witnesses. 

CLXI. 

But  Don  Alfonso  stood  with  downcast  looks, 
And,  truth  to  say,  he  made  a  foolish  figuit; 

When,  after  searching  in  five  hundred  nooks, 
And  treating  a  young  wife  with  so  much  rigor, 

He  gain'd  no  point  except  some  self-rebi^es, 
Added  to  those  his  lady  with  such  vigor 

Had  pour'd  upon  him  for  the  last  half-hour, 

Quick,  thick,  and  heavy  as  a  thunder-shower. 

CLXIU 

At  first  he  tried  to  hammer  an  excuse. 
To  which  the  sole  reply  was  tears  and  sobs, 
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And  indications  of  hysterics,  whose  [throbs. 
Prologue  is  always    certain    throes,    and 

Gasps,  and  whatever  else  the  owners  choose: 
Alfonso  saw  his  wife,  and  thought  of  Job's; 

He  saw,  too,  in  perspective,  her  relations. 

And  then  he  tried  to  muster  all  his  patience. 

CLXIll. 

He  stood  in  act  to  speak,  or  rather  stammer. 
But  sage  Antonia  cut  him  short  before 

The  anvil  of  his  speech  received  the  hammer, 

"With,  "  Pray,  sir,  leave  the  room,  and  say 

no  more,  fhcr," 

Or  madam  dies." — Alfonso  muttered  ««  D — n 
But  nothing  else — the  time  of  words  was  o*er; 

He  cast  a  rueful  look  or  two,  and  did. 

He  knew  not  wherefore,  that  which  he  was  bid. 

CLXIV. 
Witb  bim  retired  his  **  posse  comiiatus^^ 

The  attorney  last,  who  lingered  near  the  door 
Reluctantly,  still  tarrying  there  as  late  as 

Antonia  let  him — not  a  little  sore 
At  this  most  strange  and  unexplained  **M<Uus" 

In  Don  Alfonso's  facts,  which  just  now  wore 
An  awkward  look;  asrhe  revolved  the  case. 
The  door  was  fastened  in  his  legal  face. 


No  sooner  was  it  bolted  than — Oh  shame! 

Oh  sin!  Oh  sorrow!  and  Oh  womankind! 
How  can  you  do  such  things  and  keep  your 
fame. 

Unless  this  world,  and  t'other  too,  be  blind  ? 
Nothing  so  dear  as  an  unfilch'd  good  name! 

But  to  proceed — for  there  is  more  behind; 
With  much  heartfelt  reluctance  be  it  said,  [bed. 
Young  Juan  slipp'd,  half-smother'd,  from  the 

CLXVl. 

He  had  been  hid — I  don't  pretend  to  say 
How,  nor  can  I  indeed  describe  the  where — 

Young,  slender,  and  pack'd  easily,  he  lay. 
No  doubt,  in  little  compass,  round  or  square; 

But  pity  him  I  neither  must  nor  may 
His  suffocation  by  that  pretty  pair: 

»T were  better^  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 

With  maudlin  Clarence  in  his  Malmsey  butt. 

CLXVII. 

And,  secondly,  I  pity  not,  because 
He  had  no  business  to  commit  a  sin. 

Forbid  by  heavenly,. fined  by  human,  laws. 
At  least  'twas  rather  early  to  begin; 

But  at  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gnaws 
So  much  as  when  we  call  our  old  debts  in 

At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  accompts  of  evil, 

And  find  a  deuced  balance  with  the  devil. 


CLXVIU. 

Of  his  position  I  can  give  no  notion; 

'Tis  written  in  the  Hebrew  Chronicle, 
How  the  physicians,  leaving  pill  and  potion, 

Prescribed  by  way  of  blister,  a  young  belle. 
When  old  King  David's  blood  grew  dull  in 
motion. 

And  that  the  medicine  answer'd  very  well: 
Perhaps  'twas  in  a  different  way  applied. 
For  David  lived,  but  Juan  nearly  died. 

CLXIX. 
What's  to  be  done?     Alfonso  will  be  back 

The  moment  he  has  sent  his  fools  away. 
Antonia's  skill  was  put  upon  the  rack, 

But  no  device  could  be  brought  into  play. 
And  how  to  parry  the  renew'd  attack? 

Besides,  it  wanted  but  few  hours  of  day : 
Antonia  puzzled;  Julia  did  not  speak, 
But  press'd  her  bloodless  lip  to  Juan's  cheek. 

CLXX. 
He  turn'd  his  lip  to  hers,  and  with  his  hand 
Call'd  back  the  tangles  of  her  wandering 
hair;  [mand. 

Even  then  their  love  they  could  not  all  com- 

And  half  forgot  their  danger  and  despair. 
Antonia's  patience  now  was  at  a  stand — 
'*  Come,  come,  'tis  no  time  now  for  fooling 
there," 
She  whisper'd  in  great  wrath;  "  I  must  deposit 
This  pretty  gentleman  within  the  closet." 

CLXXI. 

"  Pray  keep  your  nonsense  for  some  luckier 
night — 

JVAo  can  have  put  my  master  in  this  mood? 
What  will  become  on't? — I'm  in  such  a  fright! 

The  devil's  in  the  urchin,  and  no  good — 
Is  this  a  time  for  giggling?  this  a  plight? 

Why,  don't  you  know  that  it  may  end  in 
blood? 
You'll  lose  your  life,  and  I  shall  lose  my  place, 
My  mistress,  all,  for  that  half-girlish  face. 


"  Had  it  but  been  for  a  stout  cavalier  [haste) — 
Of   twenty-five    or  thirty  —  (Come,  make 
But  for  a  child,  what  piece  of  work  is  here! 
I  realty,  madam,  wonder  at  your  taste — 
(Come,  sir,  get  in)— my  master  must  be  near: 
There  for  the  present,  at  the  least,  he's  fast. 
And  if  we  can  but  till  the  morning  keep 
Our  counsel  —  (Juan,   mind,  you   must  not 
sleep)." 

CLXxm. 
Now  Don  Alfonso,  entering,  but  alone. 
Closed  the  oration  of  the  trusty  maid : 
39 
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She  loiterM,  and  he  told  her  to  be  gone,  CLXXix. 

An  order  somewhat  sullenly  obey'd;  They  blush,  and  we  believe  them;  at  least  I 

However,  present  remedy  was  none,    fstay'd;       Have  always  done  so;  *tis  of  no  great  use, 

And  no  great  good  %eem'd  answer'd  if  she  In  any  case  attempting  a  reply, 
Regarding  both  with  slow  and  sidelong  view,'     For  then  their  eloquence  grows  quite  profasc; 
She  snuff  *d  the  candle,  curtsied,  and  withdrew.' And  when  at  length  theyVe  out  of  breath,  they 
CLXxrv.  sigh,  [loose 

.yf  J        •     *       *u      u  And  cast  their  languid  eyes  down,  and  lei 

AU-onso  paused  a  m.nute-a.en  begun  |  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,^K   ^^  ^^^  j^  ^     ^ 

Some  strange  excuses  for  h.s  late  proceeding;  ^„j  then-and  then-and  ien-sit  do^n'  ^ 
He  would  not  justify  what  he  had  done;  = 


CLXXX. 

I  Alfonso  closed  his  speech,  and    begg'd  her 

pardon,  [granted, 

Which  Julia>half  withheld   and  then   haU 

I  And  laid  conditions  he  thought  very  hard  00, 

CLXXV  Denying  several  little  things  he  wanted: 

JU«a  said  nought;  though  a.,  the  while  .here|»-!;;;>^j;|«;4t„uXt^U?Sr^^^^^ 
A  readyanswer.wh.ch  at  once  enables  [rose  B^,^^^i„     ^/„„  further  would  refuse,  [ed, 

When,  lo!  he  stumbled  o'er  a  pair  of  shoes. 


To  say  the  best,  it  was  extreme  ill- breeding; 
But  there  were  am'ple  reasons  for  it,  none 

Of  which  he  specified  in  this  his  pleading 
His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole, 
Of  rhetoric,  which  the  leam'd  call  **rigniaroU. 


A  matron,  who  her  husband's  foible  knows, 
By  a  few  timely  words  to  turn  the  tables. 

Which,  if  it  does  not  silence,  still  must  pose — 
Even  if  it  should  comprise  a  pack  of  fables; 

*Tis  to  retort  with  firmness,  and  when  he 

Suspects  with  one,  do  you  reproach  with  three. 

CLXXVI. 

Julia,  in  fact,  had  tolerable  grounds — 

Alfonso's  loves  with  Inez  were  well  known ; 

But  whether  'twas  that  one's  own  guilt  con- 
founds— 
But  that  can't  be,  as  has  been  often  shown, 

A  lady  with  apologies  abounds; — 

It  might  be  that  her  silence  sprang  alone 

From  delicacy  to  Don  Juan's  ear. 

To  whom  she  knew  his  mother's  fame  was  dear. 

CLXXVII, 

There  might  be  one  more  motive,which  makes 
Alfonso  ne'er  to  Juan  had  alluded —    [two, 

Mention'd  his  jealousy,  but  never  who 
Had  been  the  happy  lover,  he  concluded, 

Conceal'd  amongst  his  premises;  'lis  true. 
His  mind   the   more  o'er  this  its  mystery 
brooded : 

To  speak  of  Inez  now  were,  one  may  say. 

Like  throwing  Juan  in  Alfonso's  way. 

CLXXVIII. 

A  hint,  in  tender  cases,  is  enough : 

Silence  is  best;  besides,  there  is  a  iact — 

(That  modern  phrase  appears  to  me  sad  stuff. 

But  it  will   serve  to  keep  my  verse  com 

pact) —  [rough. 

Which  keeps,  when  push'd  by  questions  rather 
A  lady  always  distant  from  the  fact: 

The  charming  creature^  lie  with  such  a  grace. 

There's  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  face. 


CLXXXI. 

A  pair  of  shoes ! — what  then  ?  not  much,  if  they 

Are  such  as  fit  with  ladies'  feet;  but  these 
(No  one  can  tell  how  much  I  grieve  to  say^ 

Were  masculine:  to  see  them,  and  to  seize. 
Was  but  a  moment's  act. — Ah!  well-a-day! 

My  teeth  begin  lo  chatter,  my  veins  freeze— 
Alfonso  first  examined  well  their  fashion, 
And  then  flew  out  into  another  passion. 

CLXXxn. 
He  left  the  room  for  his  relinquish'd  sword, 

And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  flew. 

Fly,  Juan,   fly!  for   heaven's  sake — not  i 
word —  [through 

The  door  is  open  —  vou  may  yet  shp 
The  passage  you  so  often  have  explored — 

Here  is,  the  garden-key.     Fly — fly — Adieul 
Haste — haste!  I  hear  Alfonso's  hurrying  feet- 
Day   has    not  broke — there's  no   one  m  the 
street." 

CLXXXiU. 

None  can  say  that  this  was  not  good  advice ; 

The  only  mischief  was,  it  carae  too  late; 
Of  all  experience  'tis  the  usual  price, 

A  sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fate: 
Juan  had  reach'd  the  room-door  in  a  trice, 

And  might  have  done  so  by  the  garden -gate, 
But  met  Alfonso  in  his  dressing  gown,  [down. 
Who  threaten'd  death — so  Juan  knocked  him 

CLXXXIV. 

Dire  was  the  scuffle,  and  out  went  the  light; 

Antonia  cried  out  "Rape!"  and  Julia  "Fire!" 
But  not  a  servant  stirr'd  to  aid  the  fight. 

Alfonso,  pommell'd  to  his  heart's  deare. 
Swore  lustily  he'd  be  J=«vengedTthis  night: 
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And  Juan,too,bIasphen)ecl  an  octave  higher; 
His  blood  was  up;  though  young,  he  was  a 

Tartar, 
And  not  at  all  disposed  to  prove  a  martyr. 

CLXXXV. 

Alfonso's  sword  had  dropped  ere  he  could 
draw  it, 

And  they  continued  battling  hand  to  hand,  . 
For  Juan  very  luckily  ne*er  saw  it; 

His  temper  not  being  under  great  command. 
If  at  that  moment  he  had  chanced  to  claw  it, 

Alfonso's  days  had  not  been  in  the  land 
Much   longer. — ^Think   of  husbands*,  lovers* 

lives. 
And  how  ye  may  be  doubly  widows — wives! 

CLXXXVI. 

Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  foe. 
And  Juan  throttled  him  to  get  away. 

And  blood  ('twas  from  the  nose)  began  to  flow ; 
At  last,  as  they  more  faintly  wrestling  lay, 

Juan  contrived  to  give  an  awkward  blow, 
And  then  his  only  garment  quite  gave  way : 

He  fled,  like  Joseph,  leaving  it;  but  there, 

I  doubt,  all  likeness  ends  between  the  pair. 

CLXXXVII. 

Lights  came  at  length,  and  men,  and  maids, 
who  found 
An  awkward  spectacle  their  eyes  before; 
Antonia  in  hysterics,  JuKa  swoon'd, 

Alfonso  leaning  breathless  by  the  door; 
Some  half-torn  drapery  scattered  on  the  ground. 
Some  blood  and  several  footsteps,  but  no 
more; 
J  nan  the  gate  gain'd,  tum'd  the  key  about. 
And  liking  not  the  inside,  lock'd  the  out. 
CLXXXVIII. 

Here  ends  this  canto.     Need  I  sing,  or  say. 
How  Julian  naked,  favor'd  by  the  night. 

Who  favors  what  she  should  not,  found  his 
way 
Ajid  reached  his  home  in  an  unseemly  plight? 

The  pleasant  scandal  which  arose  next  day, 
The  nine  days*  wonder  which  was  brought 

And  how  Alfonso  sued  for  a  divorce,  [to  light. 

Were  in  the  English  newspapers,  of  course. 

CLXXXDC. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  whole  proceedings. 
The  depositions  and  the  cause  at  full. 

The  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  pleadings 
Of  counsel  to  nonsuit,  or  to  annul, 

There's  more  than  one  edition,  and  the  readings 
Are  various,  but  they  none  of  them  are  dull : 

The  best  is  that  in  shorthand,  ta'en  by  Gumey, 

Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a  journey. 


cxc. 
But  Donna  Inez,  to,  divert  the  train 

Of  one  of  the  most  circulating  scandals 
That  had  for  centuries  been  known  in  Spain, 

At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Vandals, 
First  vow'd  (and  never  had  she  vow'd  in  vain) 

To  Virgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  candles; 
And  then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladies. 
She  sent  her  son  to  be  shipp'd  off  from  Cadiz. 

CXCI. 

She  had  resolved  that  he  should  travel  through 

All  European  climes  by  land  or  sea. 
To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new. 

Especially  in  France  and  Italy 
(At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  people  do). 

Julia  was  sent  into  a  convent:  she  [tei* 

Grieved,  but  perhaps  her  feelings  maybe  bet- 
Shown  in  the  following  copy  of  her  letter: — 

cxcn. 
"  They  tell  me  'tis  decided,  you  depart: 
'     *Tis  wise — 'tis  well,  but  not  the  less  a  pain: 
I  have  no  further  claim  on  your  young  heart, 
i     Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again; 
I  To  love  too  much  has  been  the  only  art 

I  used; — I  write  in  haste,  and  if  a  stain 
Be  on  this  sheet,  'tis  not  what  it  appears: 
My  eyeballs  bum  and  throb,  but  have  no  tears. 

•  CXCIII. 

**  I  loved,  I  love  you,  for  this  love  have  lost 

State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  my  own 
esteem; 
And  yet  cannot  regret  what  it  hath  cost. 

So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream; 
Yet  if  I  name  my  guilt,  'tis  not  to  boast. 

None  can  deem  harshlicr  of  me  than  I  deem : 
I  trace  this  scrawl  because  I  cannot  rest — 
I've  nothing  to  reproach,  or  tb  request. 

cxciv. 
**  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence;    man   may 
range  [mart. 

The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  All  up  his  heart. 
And   few   there   are   whom   these    cannot 
estrange : 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one, 
To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone. 

cxcv. 
**  You  will  proceed  in  pleasure,  and  in  pride, 

Beloved  and  loving  many;  all  is  o'er 
For  me  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 
My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart's 
core;  ^  , 
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These  I  could  bear,  but  cannot  cast  aside 

The  passion  which  still  /ages  as  before — 
And  so  farewell — forgive  me,  love  me — No; 
That  word  is  idle  now — but  let  it  go. 

cxcvi. 
'*  My  breast  has  been  all  weakness,  is  so  yet, 

But  still  I  think  I  can  collect  my  mind; 
My  blood  still  rushes  where  my  spirits  set. 

As  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wind; 
My  heart  is  feminine,  nor  can  forget — 
To  all,  except  one  image,  madly  blind: 
« So  shakes  the  needle,  and  so  stands  the  pole, 
As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  my  fix'd  soul. 

cxcvii. 
'*  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  linger  still. 

And  dardnot  set  my  seal  upon  this  sheet; 
And  yet  I  may  as  well  the  lask  ful^. 

My  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete. 
I  had  not  lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill; 
Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  fain  the  blow 
would  meet; 
And  I  must  even  survive  this  last  adieu, 
And  bear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for  you!" 
CXCVIII. 

This  note  was  written  upon  gilt-edged  paper, 

With  a  neat  little  crow-quill,  slight  and  new; 
Her  small  white  hand  could  hardly  reach  the 

It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do,^taperi 
And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  escape  her; 

The  seal  a  sunflower,  ««  Elle  vous  suit  par 
The  motto  cut  upon  a  white  cornelian ;  \toutt 
The  wax  was  superfine,  its  hue  vermilion. 

cxcix. 
This  was   Don  Juan's   earliest  scrape;    but 
whether 

I  shall  proceed  with  his  adventures  is 
Dependent  on  the  public  altogether: 

We'll  see,  however,  what  they  say  to  this. 
Their  favor  in  an  author's  cap's  a  feather. 

And  no  great  mischief's  done  by  their  ca 

And  if  their  approbation  we  experience,  [price ; 

Perhaps  they'll  have  some  more  about  a  year 

hence. 

CC. 
My  poem's  epic,  and  is  meant  to  be         [ing, 

Divided  in  twelve  books;  each  book  contain - 
With  love,  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  sea, 

A  list  of  ships,  and  captains,and  kings  reign- 
New  characters ;  the  episodes  are  three :      [ing, 

A  panoramic  view  of  hell's  in  training. 
After  the  style  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer, 
So  that  my  name  of  epic's  no  misnomer. 

cci. 
All  these  things  will  be  specified  in  time, 

With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle's  rules. 


The  Vade  Mecum  of  the  true  sublime,  [fools: 
Which   makes  so   many  poets   and  some 

Prose  poets  like  blank  verse,    I'm   fond  of 

rhyme,  [tools; 

Good  workmen   never  quarrel   witli  their 

I've  got  new  mythological  machinery. 

And  very  handsome  supernatural  scenery. 

ecu. 
There's  only  one  slight  difference  between 

Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gone  before; 
And  here  the  advantage  is  my  own,  T  ween 

(Not  that  I  have  not  several  merits  more. 
But  this  will  more  peculiarly  be  seen) : 

They  so  embellish,  that  'tis  quite  a  bore 
Their  labyrinth  of  fables  to  thread  through. 
Whereas  this  story's  actually  true. 

ccni. 
If  any  person  doubt  it,  I  appeal 

To  history,  tradition,  and  to  facts. 
To  newspapers,  whose  truth  all  know  and  fed, 

To  plays  in  Ave,  and  operas  in  three,  acts; 
All  these  confirm  my  statement  a  good  deal, 

But  that  which  more  completely  faith  exacts 
Is  that  myself,  and  several  now  in  Seville, 
Saw  Juan's  last  elopement  with  the  devil. 

ccrv. 
If  ever  I  should  condescend  to  prose, 

I'll  write  poetical  commandments,  which 
Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  those 

That  went  before ;  in  these  I  shall  enrich 
My  text  with  many  things  that  no  one  kiK>irs« 

And  carry  precept  to  the  highest  pitch: 
I'll  call  the  work  **  Longinus  o'er  a  Bottle; 
Or,  Every  Poet  his  own  Aristotle," 

ccv. 
Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Drydcn,  Pope: 
Thou  shalt  not  set  up  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Southey; 
Because  the  first  is  crazed  beyond  all  hope, 
The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  and 
mouth  ey: 
With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difficult  to  cope. 
And  Campbell's  Hippocrene  is  somewhat 
drouthy: 
Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  Samuel  Rogers,  lor 
Commit — flirtation  with  the  muse  of  Moore. 

CCVL 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  Mr.  Sotheby's  muse,       j 
His  Pegasus,  nor  anything  that's  his; 

Thou   shalt  not  bear  false  witness  like  **  the 
Blues"— 
(There's  one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of  this); 

Thou  shalt  not  write,in  short,but  what  I  choose; 
This  is  true  criticism^nd  you  may 
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E^xactly  as  yon  please,  or  not — the  rod; 
But  if  you  don't,  Fll  lay  it  on,  by  G— dl 

CCVII. 

If  any  person  should  presume  to  assert 
This  story  is  not  moral,  first,  I  pray 

That  they  wiH  not  cry  out  before  they're  hurt, 
Then  that  they'll  read  it  o'er  again,  and  say 

(But  doubtless  nobody  will  be  so  pert) 
That  this  is  not  a  moral  tale,  though  gay; 

Besides,  in  Canto  Twelfth  I  mean  to  show 

The  very  place  where  wicked  people  go. 

ccvin. 
If,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 

To  their  own  good,  this  warning  to  despise, 
Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind. 

Not  to  believe  my  verse,  and  their  own  eyes. 
And  cry  that  they  «*  the  moral  "  cannot  find, 

I  tell  him,  if  a  clergyman,  he  lies; 
Should  captains  the  remark,  or  critics,  make, 
They  also  lie,  too — under  a  mistake. 

CCDC. 

The  public  approbation  I  expect,         [moral, 

And  beg  they'll  take   my  word  about  the 
Which  I  with  their  amusement  will  connect 

(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a  coral); 
Meantime  they'll  doubtless  please  to  recollect 

My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel;     [lish, 
For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skit- 
I've    bribed    my  grandmother's  review — the 
British. 

CCX. 
I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 
I'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor; 

Yet  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 
And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her. 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 
And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 
AH  I  can  say  is — that  he  had  the  money. 

ccxi. 
I  think  that,  with  this  holy  new  alliance, 

I  may  ensure  the  public,  and  defy 
All  other  magazines  of  art  or  science. 

Daily,  or  monthly,  or  three-monthly;  I 
Have  not  essay'd  to  multiply  their  clients, 

Because  they  tell  me  'twere  in  vain  to  try, 
And  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Quar- 

terfy 
Treat  a  dissenting  author  very  martyrly. 

CCXII. 
**  Non  ego  hoc  f err  em  calida  juvenia 

Cansule  Planeo,'**  Horace  said,  and  so 
jSay  I;  by  which  quotation  there  is  meant  a 

Hint  that^  some  six  or  seven  good  years  ago 


(Long  ere  I  dreamt  of  dating  from  the  Brenta), 

I  was  most  ready  to  return  a  blow. 
And  would  not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of  thing 
In  my  hot  youth — when  George  the  Third  was 
king. 

ccxin. 
But  now,  at  thirty  years,  my  hair  is  grey— 
(I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty? 
I  thought  of  a  peruke  the  other  day) — 

My  heart  is  not  much  greener;  and,  in  short,  I 
Have  squander'd  tty  whole  summer  while  'twas 
May, 
And  feel  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort:  I 
Have  spent  my  life,  both  interest  and  principal, 
And  deem  not,  what  I  deem'd,  my  soul  invin- 
cible. 

ccxnr. 
No  more — no  more — Oh !  never  more  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew. 
Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 

Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new. 
Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o'  the  bee: 
Think'st  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects 
grew? 
Alas!  'twas  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 
To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower. 

ccxv. 
No  more  —  no  more — Oh!  never  more,  my 
heart, 
Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe! 
Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart, 

Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse: 
The  illusion's  gone  forever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse. 
And  in  thy  stead  I've  got  a  deal  of  judgment. 
Though  Heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a 
lodgment. 

ccxvi. 
My  days  of  love  are  over;  me  no  more* 
The  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still  less  of 
widow, 
Can  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made  before: 

In  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  life  1  did  do; 
The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is  o'er. 

The  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid,  too : 
So  for  a  good  old-gentlemanly  vice, 
I  think  I  must  take  up  with  avarice. 

CCXVII. 
Ambition  was  my  idol,  which  was  broken 

Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow  and  of  Pleasure; 
And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a  token 
O'er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at  leisure ; 


•Me  nee  femina»  nee  pucr 
Jam,  nee  spes  animi  credula  mutui. 

Nee  certare  juvat  mero ; 
Nee  vincire  novis  tempera  floribus. 
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Now,  like  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head,  I've, 
spoken,  [mic  treasure  < 

"  Time  is,  Time  was,  Time's  past;"— a  chy-l 
Is  glittering  youth,  which   I   have  spent  be- 
times— 
My  heart  in  passion  and  my  head  on  rhymes. 

ccxvui. 
What  is  the  end  of  Fame?  'tis  but  to  fill 
A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper: 
Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hill, 

Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in  vapor : 

For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes 

kill,  [night  taper," 

And  bards  bum  what  they  call  their  ««  mid- 

To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust, 

A  name,  a  wretched  picture,  and  worse  bust. 

ccxix. 
"^Tiat  are  the  hopes  of  man?  Old  Egypt's  king 

Cheops  erected  the  first  pyramid. 
And  largest,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 

To  keep  his  memory  whole,and  mummy  hid; 
But  somebody  or  other,  rummaging. 
Burglariously  broke  his  coffin's  lid : 
Let  not  a  monument  give  you  or  me  hopes. 
Since  not  a  pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops. 

ccxx. 
But  I,  being  fond  of  true  philosophy, 
Say  very  often  to  myself,  «*  Alasl 


All  things  that  have  been  bom  were  bom  to 
die, 
And  flesh  (which  Death  mows  down  to  hay) 
is  grass; 
You've  pass'd  your  youth  not  so  unpleasantly. 
And  if  you  had  it  o'er  again — 'twould  pass — 
So  thank  your  stars  that  matters  are  no  worse, 
And  read  your  Bible,sir,and  mind  your  purse." 

CCXXI. 
But  for  the  present,  gentle  reader!  and 

Still  gentler  purchaser!  the  bard— that's  I — 
Must,  with  permission,  shake  you  by  the  hand. 
And  so  your  humble  servant,  and  good-bye! 
We  meet  again  if  we  should  understand 
Each  other;  and  if  not,  I  shall  not  try 
Your  patience  further  than  by  this  short  sam- 
ple— 
Twere  well  if  others  follow'd  my  example. 

CCXXII. 
**  Go,  little  book,  from  this  my  solitude! 

I  cast  thee  on  the  waters — go  thy  ways! 
And  if,  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  be  good. 

The  world  will  find  thee  after  many  days." 
When  Southey's  read  and  Wordsworth  under- 
stood, 
I  can't  help  putting  In  my  claim  to  praise — 
The  four  first  rhymes  are  Southey's,  every  line; 
For  God's  sake,  reader !  take  them  not  for  mine. 
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0  ye!  who  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of  na- 

tions, [Spain, 

Holland,   France,  England,  Germany,  or 

1  pray  ye  fiog  them  upon  all  occasions. 

It  mends  their  morals;  never  mind  the  pain: 
The  best  of  mothers  and  of  educations. 

In  Juan's  case,  were  but  employ'd  in  vain. 
Since,  in  a  way  that's  rather  of  the  oddest,  he 
Became  divested  of  his  native  modesty. 


Had  he  been  but  placed  at  a  public  school, 
In  the  third  form,  or  even  in  the  fourth, 

His  daily  task  had  kept  his  fancy  cool, 
At  least  had  he  been  nurtured  in  the  north; 

Spain  may  prove  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
But  then  exceptions  always  prove  its  worth — 

A  lad  of  sixteen  causing  a  divorce, 

Puzzled  his  tutors  very  much,  of  course. 


I  IIL 

j  I  can't  say  that  it  p-^zles  me  at  all, 

'     If  all  things  be  consider'd:  first  there  was 

His  lady-mother,  mathematical, 
A never  mind; — his  tutor,  an  old  ass; 

A  pretty  woman — (that's  quite  natural, 
I     Or  else  the  thing  had  hardly  come  to.  pass); 
!A  husband  rather  old,  not  much  in  unity 

With  his  young  wife — a  time  and  opportunity. 

nr. 
Well — well,  the  world  must  tum  upon  its  axis, 

And  ail  mankind  tum  with  it,  heads  or  tails, 
And  live  and  die,  make  love,  and  pay  our  taxes, 

And  as  the  veering  winds  shift,  shift  our  sails; 
The  king  commancU  as,  and  the  doctor  quacks 
us. 

The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales,* 
A  little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame. 
Fighting,  devotion,  dust — perhaps  a  1 
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I  said  that  Juan  had  been  sent  to  Cadiz — 
A  pretty  town,  I  recollect  it  well — 

^is  there  the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  is 
(Or  was,  before  Pern  learned  to  rebel), 

And  such  sweet  girls — I  mean  such  graceful 

ladies,  [swell, 

Their  very  walk  would  make  your  bosom 

I  can*t  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  strike. 

Nor  liken  it — I  nerer  saw  the  like. 

VI. 
An  Arab  horse,  a  stately  stag,  a  barb 

New  broke,  a  camelopard,  a  gazelle. 
No— none  of  these  Mrill  do;  and  then  their  garb! 

Their  veil  and  petticoat — Alas !  to  dwell 
Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb 

A  canto — then  their  feet  and  ankles — well, 

Thaqk   Heaven  I've  got   no  metaphor  quite 

ready,  [steady — 

(And   so   my   sober   Muse  —  come,   let's   be 

VII. 

Chaste  Muse! — well,  if  you  must,  you  must) — 

the  veil  [hand. 

Thrown  back  a  moment  with  the  glancing 

While  the  o'erpowcring  eye,that  turns  you  pale, 

Flashes  into  the  heart: — All  sunny  land 
Of  love!  when  I  forget  you,  may  I  fail 

To say  my  prayers — but  never  was  there 

plann'd  [volley, 

A  dress  through  which  the  eyes  give  such  a 
Excepting  the  Venetian  Fazzioli.* 

VIII. 

But  to  our  tale :  the  Donna  Inez  sent 

Her  spn  to  Cadiz  only  to  embark; 
To  stay  there  had  not  answeHd  her  intent. 

But  why? — we  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark — 
'Twas  for  a  voyage  the  young  man  was  meant. 

As  if  a  Spanish  ship  were  Noah's  ark, 
To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth. 
And  send  him  like  a  dove  of  promise  forth. 

IX. 
Don  Juan  bade  his  valet  pack  his  things 

According  to  direction,  then  received 
A  lecture  and  some  money:  for  four  springs 

He  was  to  travel;  and,  though  Inez  grieved 
(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stings), 

She  hoped  he  would  improve— perhaps  be- 
lieved; 
A  letter,  too,  she  gave  (he  never  read  it), 
Of  good  advice>  and  two  or  three  of  credit. 

X. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away. 

Brave  Inez  now  set  up  a  Sunday  school : 

*  Fazaoli—Iiterally  the  little  handkerchiefs— the  veils 
most  avaiKog  of  St.  Mark. 


For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play 
(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil,  or  the  fool; 

Infants  ofthree  years  old  were  taught  that  day. 
Dunces  were  whipt,  or  set  upon  a  stool; 

The  great  success  of  Juan's  education 

Spurr'd  her  to  teach  another  generation. 

XI. 

Juan  embark'd,  the  ship  got  under  way. 
The  wind  was  fair,  the  water  passing  rough; 

A  devil  of  a  sea  rolls  in  that  bay. 
As  I, who've  cross'd  it  oft,  know  well  enough; 

And,  standing  upon  deck,  the  dashing  spray 
Flies  in  one's  face,  and  makes  it  weather- 
tough  : 

And  there  he  stood  to  take,  and  take  again. 

His  first — perhaps  his  last — farewell  of  Spain. 

XU. 
I  can't  but  .say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 

To  see  one's  native  land  receding  through 
The  growing  waters;  it  unmans  one  quite. 

Especially  when  life  is  rather  new : 
I  recollect  Great  Britain's  coast  looks  white. 

But  almost  every  other  country's  blue. 
When,  gazing  on  them,  mystified  by  distance, 
We  enter  on  our  nautical  existence. 


So  Juan  stood,  bewilder'd,  on  the  deck: 
The  wind  sung,  cordage  strain'd,  and  sailors 
swore. 

And  the  ship  creak'd,lhe  town  became  a  speck. 
From  which  away  so  fair  and  fast  they  bore. 

The  best  of  remedies  is  a  beefsteak 
Against  sea-sickness:  try  it,  sir,  before 

You  sneer,  and  I  assure  you  this  is  true. 

For  I  have  found  it  answer — so  may  yotu 

XIV. 

Don  Tuan  stood,  and  gazing  from  the  stem, 
Beneld  his  native  Spain  receding  far; 

First  partings  form  a  lesson  hard  to  learn, 
Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  to  war; 

There  is  a  sort  of  unexprest  concern, 

A  kind  of  shock  that  sets  one's  heart  ajar : 

At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 

And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

XV. 

But  Juan  had  got  many  things  to  leave, 
His  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  no  wife. 

So  that  he  had  much  better  cause  to  grieve 
Than  many  persons  more  advanced  in  life; 

And  if  we  now  and  then  a  sigh  must  heave 
At  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife. 

No  doubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endears— » 

That  is,  till  deeper  griefs  congeal  our  tears. 
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XVI. 

So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 
Hy  Babel's  waters,  still  remembering  Sion 

I'd  weep — but  mine  is  not  a  weeping  Muse, 
And  such  light  griefs  are    not  a  thing  to 
die  on: 

Young  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  amuse 
Themselves;  and  the  next   time  their  ser- 
vants tie  on 

Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portmanteau. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canto. 

XVll. 

And  Juan   wept,  and  much  he  sighM,  and 
thought,  [sea, 

While  his  salt  tears  dropp*d  into- the  salt 
«*Sweetsto  the  sweet;"  (I  like  so  much  to  quote; 

You  must  excuse  this  extract— *tis  where  she. 
The  queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 

Flowers  to  the  grave) ;  and,  sobbing  often,he 
Reflected  on  his  present  situation. 
And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation. 

xvui. 
"Farewell,  my  Spain!  a  long  farewell! '*  he 
cried; 

'<  Perhaps  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more. 
But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died. 

Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore : 
Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir's  waters  glide! 

Farewell,  my  mother!  and  since  ail  is  o'er. 
Farewell,  too,  dearest  Julia!  "  (here  he  drew 
Her  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  through). 

XIX. 

«*  And  oh !  if  e'er  I  should  forget,  I  swear— 

But  that's  impossible,  and  cannot  be — 
Sooner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air. 

Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea. 
Than  I  resign  thine  image,  oh,  my  fair! 

Or  think  of  anything  excepting  thee; 
A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic" — 
(Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  he  grew  sea- 
sick.) * 
XX. 
««  Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth" — (here  he 
fell  sicker) 

"Oh,  Julia!  what  is  every  other  woe? — 
(For  God's  sake,  let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor; 

Pedro,  Battista,  help  me  down  below) — 
Julia,  my  love!  (you rascal,  Pedro,  quicker) — 

Oh,  Julia! — finis  curst  vessel  pitches  so) — 
Beloved  Julia,  near  me  still  beseeching!  " 
(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retchliig.) 

XXI. 

He  felt  that  chilling  heavinesa  of  heart, 
Or  rather  stomach,  which,  alas!  attends. 


Beyond  the  best  apothecary's  art, 

The  loss  of  love,  the  treachery  of  friends, 
>  Or  death  of  those  we  dote  on,  when  a  part 
I     Of  us  dies  with  them,  as  each  fond  hope  ends: 
No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  more 

pathetic, 
i  But  the  sea  acted  as  a  strong  emetic. 

■  xxu. 

'Love's  a  capricious  power:  Pve  known  it  hold 

j     Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  own  heat. 

But  be  much  puzzled  by  a  cough  and  cold. 
And  find  a  quinsy  very  hard  to  treat: 

Against  all  noble  maladies  he's  bold, 
I     But  vulgar  illnesses  don^t  like  to  meet. 

Nor  that  a  sneeze  should  interrupt  his  sij^. 

Nor  inflammations  redden  his  blind  eye. 

XXIII. 
But  worst  of  all  is  nausea,  or  a  pain 

About  the  lower  regions  of  the  bowels; 
Love,  who  heroically  breathes  a  vein. 

Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels. 
And  purgatives  are  dangerous  to  his  reign. 

Sea- sickness,  death:  bis  love  was  perfect, 
how  else 
Could  Juan's  passion,  while  the  billows  roar, 
Resist  his  stomach,  ne'er  at  sea  before? 

XXiV. 
The  ship,  call'd  the  most  holy  "  Trinidada," 

Was  steering  duly  for  the  port  Leghorn; 
For  there  the  Spanish  family  Moncada 

Were  settled  long  ere  Juan's  sire  was  bom: 
They  were  relations,  and  for  them  he  had  a 

Letter  of  introduction,  which  the  mom 
Of  his  departure  had  been  sent  him  by 
His  Spanish  friends  for  those  in  Italy. 

XXV, 

His  suite  consisted  of  three  servants  and 

A  tutor,  the  licentiate  Pedrillo, 
Who  several  languages  did  nnderstand,  [low, 

But  now  lay  sick  and  speechless  on  his  pil- 
And,  rocking  in  his  hammock,  long'd  for  land. 

His  headache  being  increased  by  every  bil- 
low ;  [made 
And   the  waves  oozing  through  the  porthole 
His  berth  a  little  damp,  and  him  afraid. 

XXVI. 

'Twas  not  without  some  reason,  for  the  wind 
Increased  at  night,  until  it  blew  a  gale; 

And  though  'twas  not  much  to  a  naval  mhul. 
Some  landsmen  would  have  look'd  a  littk 

For  sailors  are,  in  fact,  a  different  kind;  [pale^ 
At  sunset  they  began  to  take  in  sail. 

For  the  sky  show'd  it  would  come  on  to  blo«» 

And  carry  away,  perhaps,  a  mast  or  ad. 
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xxvn. 
At  one  o'clock,  the  wind  with  sudden  shift 
Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  [rift, 

Which  struck  her  aft,  and  made  an  awkward 

Started  the  stem-post,  also  shattered  the 
Whole  of  her  stern  frame,  and,  ere  she  could 
Herself  from  out  her  present  jeopardy,  flift 
The  rudder  tore  away:  'twas  time  to  sound 
The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  winter 
found. 

XXVIII. 

One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  put 
Upon  the  pumps,  and  the  remaining  set 

To  get  up  part  of  the  cargo,  and  what  not; 
But  they^  could  not  come  at  the  leak  as  yet, 

At  last  they  did  get  at  it  really,  but 
Still  their  salvation  was  an  even  bet; 

The  water  rush'd  through  in  a  way  qftite  puz- 
zling, [of  muslin. 

While  they  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets,  bales 

XXIX. 

Into  the  opening;  but  all  such  ingredients 

Would  have  been  vain,  and  they  must  have 

gone  down, 

Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients. 

But  for  the  pumps:  I'm  glad  to  make  them 

known  [hence. 

To  all  the  brother  tars  who  may  have  need 

For  fifty  tons  of  water  were  upthrown 
By  them  per  hour,  and  they  had  all  been  un 

done, 
But  for  the  maker,  Mr.  Mann,  of  London. 

XXX. 

As  day  advanced  the  weather  seem 'd  to  abate. 
And  then  the  leak  they  reckon'd  to  reduce, 
And  keep  the  ship  afloat,  though  three  feet  yet 
Kept  two  hand  and  one  chain-pump  still  in 
use. 
The  wind  blew  fresh  again :  as  it  grew  late 
A  squall  came  on,  and  while   some  guns 
broke  loose,  [cends — 

A   gust — which  all   descriptive  ppwer  trans- 
Laid  with  one  blast  the  ship  on  her  beam-ends. 

XXXI. 

There  she  lay,  motionless,  and  seem'd  upset; 

The  water  left  the  hold,  and  wash'd  the 
decks, 
And  made  a  scene  men  do  not  soon  forget; 

P'or  they  remember  battles,  fires,and  wrecks, 
Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret,  [necks: 

Or  breaks  their  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  heads,  or 
Thus  drownings  are  much  talked  of  by  the  di- 
vers, [vors. 
And  swimmers,  who  may  chance  to  be  survi- 


xxxn. 

Immediately  the  masts  were  cut  away. 

Both  main  and  mizzen :  first  the  mizzen  went. 
The  main-mast  foUow'd;  but  the  ship  still  lay 

Like  a  mere  Idg  and  baffled  our  intent. 
Foremast  and  bowsprit  were  cut  down,  and 
they 

Eased  her  at  last  (although  we  never  meant 
To  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted). 
And  then  with  violence  the  old  ship  righted. 

xxxui. 
It  may  be  easily  supposed,  while  this 

Was  going  on,  some  people  were  unquiet. 
That  passengers  would  6nd  it  much  amiss 

To  lose  their  lives  as  well  as  spoil  their  diet; 
That  even  the  able  seaman,  deeming  his 

Days  nearly  o'er,  might  be  disposed  to  riot, 
As  upon  such  occasions  tars  will  ask  [cask. 
For  grog,  and  sometimes  drink  rum  from  the 

XXXIV. 

There's  nought,  no  doubt,  so  much   the  spirit 
calms. 
As  nrni  and  true  religion :  thus  it  was. 
Some  plunder'd,  some  drank  spirits,  some  sung 
psalms; 
The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bass 
The  hoarse,  harsh   waves  kept  time;   fright 
cured  the  qualms  [maws : 

Of  all  the  luckless  landsmen's  sea-sick 
Strange  sounds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devo- 
Clamor'd  in  chorus  to  the  roaring  ocean,  [tion, 

XXXV. 

Perhaps  more  mischief  had  been  done,but  for 
Our  Juan,  who,  with  sense  beyond  his  years. 

Got  to  the  spirit-room,  and  stood  before 
It  with  a  pair  of  pistols;  and  their  fears. 

As  if  Death  were  more  dreadful  by  his  door 
Of  fire  dian  water,  spite  of  oaths  and  tears. 

Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  who,  ere  they  sunk. 

Thought  it  would  be  becoming  to  die  drunk. 
XXXVI. 

Give  us  more  grog!"  they  cried,  "for  it  will  be 
All  one  an  hour  hence."  Juan  ansWer'd,  "No ! 
'Tis  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  me. 

But  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  below 
Like  brutes;" — and  thus  his  dangerous  post 
kept  he. 
And  none  liked  to  anticipate  the  blow; 
And  even  Pedrillo,his  most  reverend  tutor. 
Was  for  some  rum  a  disappointed  suitor. 

XXXVII. 
The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast. 

And  made  a  loud  and  pious  lamentation; 
Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a  last 

Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation; 
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Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril 
To  quit  his  academic  occupation,        [pAst) 
In  cloisters  of  the  classic  Salamanca, 
I'o  follow  Juan's  wake,  like  Sancho  Panca. 

XXXVI  n. 
But  now  there  came  a  flash  of  hope  once  more; 
Day  broke,  and  the  wind  lull'd:  the  masts 
were  gone,  [shore. 

The  leak  increased;  shoals  round  her,  but  nu 
The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her  own. 
They  tried  the  piunps  again,  and  though  before 
Their  desperate  efiforts  seem*d   all  useless 
grown, 
A  glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to  bale- 
The  stronger  pump'd,  the  weaker  thrumm'da 
sail. 

xxxix. 
Under  the  vessel's  keel  the  sail  was  past. 
And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  effect ; 
But  with  a  leak,  and  not  a  stick  of  mast. 

Nor  rag  of  canvas,  what  could  they  expect? 
But  still  'tis  best  to  struggle  to  the  last, 

'Tis  never  loo  late  to  be  wholly  wi^eck'd : 
And  though  'tis  true  that  man  can  only  die 

once, 
'Tis  not  so  pleasant  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

XL. 

There  winds  and  waves  had  hurl'd  them,  and 
from  thence. 

Without  their  will,  they  carried  them  away: 
For  they  were  forced  with  steering  to  dispense, 

And  never  had  as  yet  a  quiet  day 
On  which  they  might  repose,or  even  commence 

A  jury  mast  or  rudder,  or  could  say  [luck. 
The  ship  would  swim  an  hour,  which,  by  good 
Still  swam — though  not  exactly  like  a  duck. 

XLI. 

The  wind,  in  fact,  perhaps  was  rather  less, 
But  the  ship  labor'd  so,  they  scarce  could 
hope 

To  weather  out  much  longer;  the  distress 
Was  also  great  with  which  they  had  to  cope 

For  want  of  water,  and  their  solid  mess 
Was  scant  enough;  in  vain  the  telescope 

Was  used — nor  sail  nor  shore  appear'd  in  sight. 

Nought  but  the  heavy  sea  and  coming  night. 

XLII. 

Again  the  weather  threatenM, — again  blew 

A  gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  after  hold 

Water  appear'd;  yet,  though  the  people  knew 

All  this,  the  most  were  patient,  and  some 

bold,  [throi^h 

Until   the   chains   and   leathers    were   worn 

Of  all  our  pumps; — ^a  wreck  complete  she 

roll'd 


At  mercy  of  the  waves,  whose  mercies  are 
I  Like  human  beings  during  civil  war. 


XLIII. 

Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tears 
In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain  he 

Could  do  no  more:  he  was  a  man  in  years. 
And    long   had  voyaged    through  many  a 
stormy  sea; 

And  if  he  wept  at  length,  they  were  not  feare 
That  made  his  eyelids  as  a  woman's  be. 

But  he,  poor  fellow,  had  a  wife  and  children, 

Two  things  for  dying  people  quite  bewild'ring. 

XLIV. 

\  The  ship  was  evidently  settling  now 

Fast  by  the  head;  and,  all  distinction  gone, 

Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  piade  a  vow 

Of  candles  to  their  saints — but  there  were 

none  [bow; 

To  pay 'them  with ;  and  some  look'd  o'er  the 
Some  hoisted  out  the  boats:  and  there  was 

;  That  begg'd  Pedrillo  for  an  absolution,    [one 

Who  told  him  to  bedamn'd — in  his  confusion. 

XLV. 

Some  lash'd  thera  in  their  hammocks;  some 
put  on 

Their  best  clothes,  as  if  going  to  a  fair; 
Some  cursed  the  d^y  on  which  they  saw  the  sun. 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth,  and,  howling,  tore 
their  hair; 
And  others  went  on  as  they  had  begun, 

Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware 
That  a  tight  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea. 
Unless  with  breakers  close  bepeath  her  lee. 

XLVL 

The  worst  of  all  was,  that  in  their  condition, 
Having  been  several  days  in  great  distress, 

T\%*as  difficult  to  get  out  such  provision 
As  now  might  render  their  long  suffering  less: 

Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition; 
Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weather's 
stress; 

Two  casks  of  biscuit,  and  a  keg  of  butter. 

Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  into  the  cutter. 

XLV  1 1. 

But  in  the  long-boat  they  contrived  to  slow 
Some  pounds  of  bread,  though   injured  by 

Water,  a  twenty-gallon  cask  or  so,  [the  wet; 
Six  flasks  of  wine;  and  they  contrived  to  get 

A  portion  of  their  beef  up  from  below. 
And  with  a  piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met. 

But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  for  a.  lunch- 
eon—  [eon. 

Then  there  was  rum,  eight  gallons  in  a  punch- 

XLVUL 

The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  had 
Been  stove,  in  the  beginning  of  the  gale; 
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And  the  long-boat's  condition  was  but  bad, 
As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  sail, 

And  one  oar  for  a  mast,  which  a  young  lad 
Threw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's  rail; 

And  two  boats  could  not  hold,far  less  be  stored. 

To  save  one  half  the  people  then  on  board, 
XLIX. 

Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 

Over  the  waste  of  waters;  like  a  veil 
Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the 
frown 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail; 
Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was 
shown, 
And  grimly  darkled  o'er  their  faces  pale. 
And  the  dyn  desolate  deep:  twelve  days  had 

Fear 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

L. 
Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  raft, 

With  little  hope  in  such  a  rolling  sea, 
A  sort  of  thing  at    which    one  would   have 
laughM, 
If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be. 
Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaff 'd. 

And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee. 
Half  epileptical  and  half  hysterical: — 
Their  preservation  would  have  been  a  miracle. 

LI. 

At  half- past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hencoops, 
spars,  [loose, 

And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast 
That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars. 
For  yet  they  strove,although  of  no  great  use: 
There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars. 
The  boats  put  off,  o'ercrowded  with  their 
crews, 
She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port. 
And,  going  down  head  foremost — sunk,  in 
short. 

Lll. 
Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell — 
Then  shriek'd  the  timid  and  stood  still  the 
brave — 
Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yell, 

As  eager  Xo  anticipate  the  grave; 
And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy,  [wave, 
And  tries  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

LUI. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder;  and  then  all  was  hush'd. 
Save  the  wild  wind  and,  the  remorseless  dash 


Of  billows;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd. 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

LIV. 

The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  off  before, 
And  in  them  crowded  several  of  the  crew; 

And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly  more 
Than  what  it  had  been;  for  so  strong  it  blew. 

There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore; 
And  then  they  were  4oo  many,  though  so 
few — 

Nine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat. 

Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  afloat. 

LV." 

All  the  rest  perish'd :  near  two  hundred  souls 
Had  left  their  bodies ;  and  what's  worse,a1as ! 

When  over  Catholics  the  ocean  rolls. 
They  must  wait  several  weeks  before  a  mass 

Takes  off  one  peck  of  purgatorial  coals,  [pass. 
Because,  till  people  know  what's  come  to 

They  won't  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead — 

It  cost?  three  francs  for  every  mass  that's  said. 

LVI. 

Juan  got  into  the  long-boat,  and  there 
Contrived  to  help  Pedrillo  to  a  place: 

It  seem'd  as  if  they  had  exchanged  their  care. 
For  Juan  wore  the  magisterial  face 

Which  courage  gives,while  poor  Pedrillo's  pair 
Of  eyes  "wfbre  crying  for  their  owner's  case; 

Rattista,  though  (a  name  call'd  shortly  Tita], 

Was  lost  by  getting  at  some  aqua-vita. 

Lvn. 
Pedro,  his  valet,  too,  he  tried  to  save, 

But  the  same  cause,  conducive  to  his  loss. 
Left  him  so  drunk,  he  jump'd  into  the  wave. 

As  o'er  the  cutter's  edge  he  tried  to  cross. 
And  so  he  found  a  wine-and-watery  grave; 

They  could  not  rescue  him,  although  so  close. 
Because  the  sea  ran  higher  every  minute. 
And  for  the  boat — the  crew  kept  crowding  in  it. 

Lvm. 
A  small  old  spaniel — which  had  been  Don 
J6se's, 

His  father's,whom  he  loved,  as  ye  may  think. 
For  on  such  things  the  memory  reposes 

With   tenderness  —  stood   howling  on    the 
brink. 
Knowing  (dogs  have  such  intellectual  noses!) 

No  doubt,  the  vessel  was  about  to  sink : 
And  Juan  caught  him  up,  and,  ere  he  stepp'd 
Off,  threw  him  in,  then  after  him  he  leap'd. 

LIX. 

He  also  stuffed  his  money  where  he  could 
About  his  person,  and  Pedrillo's  too. 
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Who  let  him  do,  in  fact,  whatever  he  would. 
Not  knowing  what  himself  to  say  or  do. 

As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renewM; 
But  Juan,trustingthey  might  still  get  through, 

And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  any  ill, 

Thus  re-embark'd  his  tutor  and  his  spaniel. 

LX. 

*Twas  a  rough  night,  and  blew  so  stiffly  yet, 
That  the  sail  was  becalm'd  between  the  seas, 

Though  on  the-wave's  high  top  too  much  to  set, 
They  dared  not  take  it  in  for  all  the  breeze  i 

Each  sea  curPd  o*er  the  stern,  and  kept  them 

wet,  [ease, 

And  made  them  bale  without  a  moment's 

So  that  themselves*  as  well  as  hopes  were 
damp'd. 

And  the  poor  little  cutter  quickly  swamp'd, 

LXI. 

Nine  souls  more  went  in  her;  the  long-boat  still 
Kept  above  water,  with  an  oar  for  mast; 

Two  blankets  stitch'd  together,  answering  ill 
Instead  of  sail,  were  to  the  oar  made  fast: 

Though  every  wave  roll*d  menacing  to  fill. 
And  present  peril  all  before  surpass'd. 

They  grieved  for  those  who  perish'd  with  the 
cutter,' 

And  abo  for  the  biscuit-casks  and  butter. 

Lxn. 
The  sun  rose  red  and  fiery,  a  sui%  sign 

Of  the  continuance  of  the  gale :  to  run 
Before  the  sea,  until  it  should  grow  fine. 

Was  all  that  for  the  present  could  be  done 
A  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  their  rum  and  wine 

Were  served  out  to  the  people,  who  begun 
To  faint,  and  damaged  bread  wet  through  the 

bags. 
And  most  of  them  had  little  clothes  but  rags. 

LXIII. 

They  counted  thirty,  crowded  in  a  space 
Which  left  scarce  room  for  motion  or  exer- 
tion: 
They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  case, 
One  half  sate  up,  though  numbed  with  the 
immersion,  [place, 

While  t'other  half  were  laid  down  in  their 
At  watch  and  watch;  thus  shivering  like  the 
tertian 
Ague  in  its  cold  fit,  they  fill'd  their  boat. 
With  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a  great  coat 

Lxnr. 
Tis  very  certain  the  desire  of  life 

Prolongs  it;  this  is  obvious  to  physicians. 
When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  friends 
nor  wife. 


Survive  through  very  desperate  conditions. 
Because  they  still  can  hope,nor  shines  the  knife 

Nor  shears  of  Atropos  before  their  visions: 
Despair  of  all  recovery  spoils  longevity. 
And  makes  men*s  miseries  of  alarming  brevity. 

LXV. 

Tis  said  that  persons  living  on  annuities 
Arc  longer  lived  than  others— God  knows    > 
why,  [it  is, 

Unless  to  plague  the  grantors — yet  so  true 
That  some,  I  really  think,  eU)  never  die: 

Of  any  creditors  the  worst  a  Jew  it  is. 

And  tkaf^i  their  mode  of  furnishing  supply: 

In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way, 

Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay. 

LXVI. 

Tis  thus  with  people  in  an  open  boat. 

They  live  upon  the  love  of  life,  and  bear 
More  than  can  be  believed,  or  even  thought. 

And  stand  like  rocks  the  tempest's  wear  and 
tear: 
And  hardship  still  has  been  the  sailor's  lot. 

Since  Noah's  ark  went  cruising  here  and 
there; 
She  had  a  curious  crew  as  well  as  cargo. 
Like  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Arg$, 

LXVII. 
But  man  is  a  carnivorous  production,       [day; 

And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a 
He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction. 

But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey: 
Although  his  anatomical  construction 

Bears  vegetables,  in  a  grumbling  way. 
Your  laboring  people  think,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. 
Beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion. 

LXVIIL 

And  thus  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crew; 

For  on  the  third  day  there  came  on  a  calm. 
And  though  at  first  their  strength   it  might 
renew, 

And,  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm, 
Lull'd  them  like  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 

Of  ocean,when  they  woke  they  felt  a  qualm, 
And  fell  all  ravenously  on  their  provisioiiy 
Instead  of  hoarding  it  with  due  precision. 

LXIX. 

The  consequence  was  easily  foreseen — 
They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their 

In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then   [wise, 
On  what,  in  fact,  nextdav  they  were  to  dine? 

They  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  fbolisk 

men,  [fitt^ 

And  carry  them  tp  shore;  thej 
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But  as  they  had  but  one  oar,  and  that  brittle. 
It  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their 
victuaL 

LXX. 
The  fourth  day  came,  but  not  a  breath  of  air, 
And  Ocean   slumbered    like  an   unweanM 
child ; 
The  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  floating  there, 
The  sea  and  sky  were  blue,  and  clear,  and 
mild — 
With  their  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a  pair) 
What  could  they  do?  and  hunger's  rage 
grew  wild; 
So  Juan's  spaniel,  spite  of  his  entreating. 
Was  kill'd,and  portioned  out  for  present  eating. 

LXXI. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  fed  upon  his  hide. 
And  Juan,  who  had  still  refused,  because 

The  creature  was  his  father's  dog  that  died. 
Now  feeling  all  the  vulture  in  hi^  jaws. 

With  some  remorse  received  (though  first  de- 
nied), 
Asa  great  favor,  one  of  the  fore- paws. 

Which  he  divided  with  Pedrillo,  who 

Devoured  it,  longing  for  the  other  too. 

LXXII. 

The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind — the  burning 
sun  [the  sea, 

Blister'd  and  scorch'd,  and,  stagnant  on 
They  lay  like  carcases;  and  hope  was  none. 

Save  in  the  breeze  that  came  not :  savagely 
They  glared  upon  each  other — all  was  done, 

Water,  and  wine,  and  food — and  you  might 
The  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise  [see 

(Although  they  spoke  not)  in  their  wolfish  eyes. 

LXXIII. 

At  length  one  whisper'd  his  companion,  who 
Whisper'd  another,  and  thus  it  went  round. 

And  then  into  a  hoarser  murmur  grew,  [sound : 
An    ominous,    and    wild,    and   desperate 

And  when  his  comrade's  thought  each  suf- 
ferer knew,  [found : 
'Twas  but  his  own,  suppressed  till  now,  he 

And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood. 

And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellows'  food. 

LXXIV. 

But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared 

Some  leathern  caps,  and  what  remain'd  of 

shoes;  [spair'd. 

And  then  they  look'd  around  them,  and  de- 

And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose : 

At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up,  and  prepared. 

But    of   materials   that   must    shock    the 

Muse^ 


Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better. 

They  took  by  force  from  Juan,  Julia's  letter. 
txxv. 

The  lots  were  made,  and  mark'd,  and  mix'd, 
and  handed 
In  silent  horror,  and  their  distribution  [ed, 

Lull'd  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demand- 
Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  this  pollution; 

None  in  particular  had  sought  or  plann'd  it, 
'Twas  nature  gnaw'd  them  to  this  resolution. 

By  which  none  were  permitted  to  be  neuter — 

And  the  lot  fell  on  Juan's  luckless  tutor. 

LXXVI. 

He  but  requested  to  be  bled  to  death : 
The  surgeon  had  his  instruments,  and  bled 

Pedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb'd  his  breath, 
You  hardly  could  perceive  when  he  was  dead. 

He  died,  as  born,  a  Catholic  in  faith,   [bred; 
Like  most,  in  the  belief  in  which  they're 

And  first  a  little  crucifix  he  kiss'd. 

And  then  held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist. 

LXXVII. 

The  surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fee. 
Had  his  first  choice  of  morsels  for  his  pains; 

But  being  thirstiest  at  the  moment  he 
Preferred  a  draught  from   the  fast-flowing 
veins: 

Part  was  divided,  part  thrown  in  the  sea. 
And  such   things  as   the  entrails  and  the 
brains  [billow — 

Regaled  two  sharks  who  follow'd  o'er  the 

The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  poor  Pedrillo. 

LXXVIII. 

The  sailors  ate  him,  all  save  three  or  four. 
Who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal  food; 

To  these  were  added  Juan,  who,  before 
Refusing  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could 

Feel  now  his  appetite  increase  much  more; 
'Twas  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should. 

Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster. 

Dine  with  them  on  his  pastor  and  his  master. 

LXXIX. 

eTwas  better  that  he  did  not;  for  in  fact. 
The  consequence  was  awful  in  the  extreme; 

For  they  who  were  most  ravenous  in  the  act, 

•    Went    raving  mad — Lord!  how  they  did 
blaspheme  I  [rack'd, 

And  foam,  and  roll,  with  strange  convulsions 
Drinking  salt  water  like  a  mountain -stream ; 

Tearing,  and  grinning,  howling,  screeching, 
swearing. 

And,  with  hyaena-laughter,  died  despairing. 

LXXX. 

Their  numbers  were  much  thinn'd  by  this  in- 
fliction, [knows; 
And  ail  the  rest  were  thin  enough,  Heavea 
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And  some  of  them  had  lost  their  recollection, 
Happier  than  they  who  still  perceived  their 
woes; 

But  others  ponder'd  on  a  new  dissection, 
As  if  not  warn'd  sufficiently  by  those 

Who  had  already  perished,  suffering  madly. 

For  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly. 

LXXXI. 

And  next  they  thought  upon  the  master's  mate. 
As  fattest;  byt  he  saved  himself,  because. 

Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  a  fate. 
There  were  some  other  reasons:  the  first  was, 

He  had  been  rather  indisposed  of  late; 
And  that  which  chiefly  proved  his  saving 
clause. 

Was  a  small  present  made  to  him  at  Cadiz, 

By  general  subscription  of  the  ladies. 

LXXXII. 
Of  poor  Pedrillo  something  still  remained. 

But  was  used  sparingly, — some  were  afraid. 
And  others  still  their  appetites  constrain'd. 

Or  but  at  times  a  little  supper  made; 
All  except  Juan,  who  throughout  abstain'd, 

Chewing  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  some  Itrad : 
At  length  they  caught  two  boobies  and  a 

noddy, 
And  then  they  left  off  eating  the  dead  body. 

LXXXIII. 
And  if  Pedrilio's  fate  should  shocking  be, 

Remember  Ugolino  condescends 
To  eat  the  head  of  his  arch  enemy,* 

The  moment  after  he  politely  ends 
His  tale:  if  foes  be  food  in  hell,  at  sea 

Tis  surely  fair  to  dine  upon  our  friends. 
When  shipwreck*s  short  allowance  grows  too 

scanty. 
Without  being  much  more  horrible  than  Dante. 

LXXXIV. 

And  the  same  night  there  fell  a  shower  of  rain, 

For  which    their  mouths  gaped,  like   the 

cracks  of  earth  fpa^in. 

When  dried  to  summer  dust;  till  taught  by 
Men  really  know  not  what  good  water's 
worth: 

If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain,  • 

Or  with  a  famish'd  boat's  crew  had  your 

Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camel's  bell,  [berth, 

You'd  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is — in  a  well. 

LXXXV. 

It  pour'd  down  torrents,  but  they  were  no 
richer, 
Until  they  found  a  ragged  piece  of  sheet. 
Which  served  them  as  a  sort  of  spongy  pitcher. 


•  Dante's /j(/rrMtf,  Canto  30,  v.  6a 


And  when   they  deem'd  its   moisture  wis 
complete. 
They  wrung  it  out,  and  though  a  thirsty  ditcher 
Might  not  have  thought  the  scanty  draught 
so  sweet 
As  a  full  ix>t  of  porter,  to  their  thinking. 
They  ne'er  till  now  had  known  the  joys  of 
drinking. 

LXXXVI. 
And  their  baked  lips,  with  many  a  bloody 
crack,  [streani'd; 

Suck'd  in  the  moisture  which  like  nectar 
Their  throats  were  ovens,  their  swoll'n  tongaes 
were  black. 
As  the  rich  man's  in  hell,who  vainly  scream'd 
To  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not  rain  back 
A  drop  of  dew,  when  every  drop  hadseem'd 
To  taste  of  heaven — if  this  be  true,  indeed. 
Some  Christians  have  a  comfortable  creed. 


There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 
And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view,  [one 
But  he  died  early;  and  when  he  was  gone, 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who-threv 
One  glance  on  him,  and  said,  "  Heaven's 
will  be  done: 

I  can  do  nothing;"  and  he  saw  him  thrown 

Into  the  deep,  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

LXXXVIIL 

The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child. 
Of  a, soft  cheek  and  aspect  delicate; 

But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 
And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate: 

Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled 
As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 

He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart,    [part 

With  the  deep  deadly  thought  that  they  most 

LXXXIX. 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  &ce,  but  wiped  the 
foam 
From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  faaed; 
And  when  the  withed-for  shower  at  length 
was  come,  [glued, 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half 
Brighten'd  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam, 
He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of 

rain 
Into  his  dying  child's  mouth — but  in  vun. 

xc. 
The  boy  expired — the  father  held  Ae  cky. 

And  look'd  upon  it  long;  and  when  at  last 
Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen  lay 
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i       Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were 

He  watch'd  it  wistfully,  until  away         [past, 

*Twas  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  'twas 

cast;  [shivering, 

Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and 

And    gave   no  signs  of  life,  save  his  limbs 

quivering. 

xci. 
Now  overhead  a  rainbow,  bursting  through 
The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the 
dark  sea. 
Resting  its  bright  base  on  the  quivering  blue,  I 
And  all  within  its  arch  appear'd  to  J)e  ' 

Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 

Wax'd  broad  and  waving  like  a  banner  free. 

Then  changed  like  to  a  bow  that's  bent,  and 

then  [men. 

Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwrecked 

XCII. 

It  changed,  of  course;  a  heavenly  chameleon, 

The  airy  child  of  vapor  and  the  sun, 
Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion, 

Baptized  in  molten  gold,and  swathed  in  dun. 
Glittering  like  crescents  o'era  Turk's  pavilion. 

And  blending  every  color  into  one, 
Just  like  a  black  eye  in  a  recent  scuffle    [fle). 
(For  sometimes  wc  must  box  without  the  muf- 

xcin. 
Our  shipwrecked  seamen  thought  it  a  good 
omen — 

It  is  as  well  to  think  so  now  and  then: 
eTwas  an  old  custom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 

And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when 
Folks  are  discouraged ;  and  most  surely  no  men 

Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselves  again. 
Than  these,  and  so  this  rainbow  look'd  like 
Quite  a  celestial  kaleidoscope.  [hope — 

xciv. 
About  this  time  a  beautiful  white  bird, 

Web-footed,  not  unlike  a  dove  in  size 
And  plumage  (probably  it  might  have  err'd 

Upon  its  course^,  pass'd  oft  before  their  eyes, 
And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heard 

The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  this  guise 
It  came  and  went,  and  flutter'd  round  them  till 
Night  fell — this  seem'd  a  better  omen  still. 

xcv. 
Bat  in  this  case  I  also  must  remark, 

*Twas  well  this  bird  of  promise  did  not  perch. 
Because  the  tackle  of  our  shatter'd  bark 

Was  not  so  safe  for  roosting  as  a  church; 
And  had  it  been  the  dove  from  Noah's  ark. 

Returning  there  from  her  successful  search. 
Which  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to 

fall. 
They  would  have  eat  her,  olive-branch  and  all.  < 


xcvi. 
With  twilight  it  again  came  on  to  blow, 
I     But  not  with  violence;  the  stars  shone  out, 
The  boat  made  way;  yet  now  they  were  so  low 
They  knew  not  where  nor  what  they  were 
about: 
Some  fancied  they  saw  land,  and  some  said 
"No!"  [doubt— 

The  frequent  fog-banks  gave  them  cause  to 
Some  swore  that  they  heard  breakers,  others 
And  all  mistook  about  the  latter  once,  [guns, 

XCVII. 

As  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away. 
When  he  who  had  the  watch  sung  out  and 
swore. 

If  'twas  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sun's  ray. 
He  wish'dthat  land  he  never  might  see  more; 

And  the  rest  rubb'd  their  eyes,  and  saw  a  bay, 
Or  thought  they  saw,and  shaped  their  course 
for  shore; 

For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew 

Distinct  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view. 

XCVIII. 

And  then  of  these  some  part  burst  into  tears, 

And  others,  looking  with  a  stupid  stare, 
Could  not  yet  separate  their  hopes  fropi  fears. 

And  seem'd  as  if  they  had  no  further  care; 
While  a  few  pray'd — (the  first  time  for  some 
years) — 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  three  were 
Asleep:  they  shook  them   by  the  hand  and 
head,  [dead. 

And  tried   to   waken  them,  but  found  them 

xcix. 
The  day  before,  fast  sleeping  on  the  water. 

They  found  a  turtle  of  the  hawk's-bill  kind. 
And  by  good  fortune, gliding  softly, caught  her. 

Which  yielded  a  day's  life^  and  to  their  mind 
Proved  even  still  a  tnore  nutritious  matter. 

Because  it  left  encouragement  behind: 
They  thought  that  in  such  perils,  more  than 

chance 
Had  sent  them  this  fdr  their  deliverance. 

C. 
The  land  appear'd  a  high  and  rocky  coast. 

And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew, 
Set  by  a  current  toward  it;  they  were  lost 

In  various  conjectures,  for  none  knew 
To  what  part  of  the  earth  they  had  been  tost. 

So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that  blew : 
Some  thought  it  was  Mount  i^tna,  some  the 

highlands 
Of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  other  islands. 

CI. 
Meantime  the  current,  with  a  rising  gfle. 
Still  set  them  onwards  to  tl^e  welcome  shore, 

Jigitized  by  VjiOO^;       ^ 
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Like  Charon's  bark  of  spectres,  dull  and  pale; 

Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to  four, 

And  three  dead,  whom  their  strength  could 

not  avail 

To  heave  into  the  deep  with  those  before. 

Though  the  two  sharks  still  followed  them,  and 

dash'd 
The  spray  into  their  faces  as  they  splashed. 

en. 

Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat,  bad 

done  [them  to 

Their  work  on  them  by  turns,  and  thinn'd 

Such  things,  9^  mother  had  not  known  her  son 

Amidst  the  skeletons  of  that  gaunt  crew : 
By  night  cbili'd,  by  day  scorched,  thus  one  by 
one 
-They  perish'd,  until  witherM  to  these  few, 
But  chiefly  by  a  species  of  self-slaughter. 
In  washing  down  Pedrillo  with  salt  water. 

cni. 
As  they  drew  nigh  the  land,  which  now  was 
Unequal  in  its  aspect  here  and  there,  [seen 
They  felt  the  freshness  of  its  growing  green. 
That  waved  in  forest  tops,  and  smooUi'd  the 
air^ 
A  nd  fell  upon  their  glazed  eyes  like  a  screen 
From  glistening  waves,  and  skies  so  hot  an^jl 
bare — 
Lovely  seem'd  any  object  that  should  sweep 
Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep. 

CIV. 

The  shore  look'd  wild,  without  a  trace  of  man. 

And  girt  by  formidable  waves;  but  they 
Were  mad  for  land,  and  thus  their  course  they 
ran. 
Though  right  ahead  the  roaring  breakers  lay : 
A  reef  between  them  also  now  began   [spray; 
To  show  its  boiling  surf  and    bounding 
But  finding  no  place  for  their  landing  better. 
They  ran  the  boat  for  shore — and  overset  her. 

CV. 
But  in  his  native  stream,  the  Guadalquivir, 

Juan  tb  lave  his  youthful  limbs  was  wont; 
And  having  learnt  to  swim  in  that  sweet  river. 

Had  bften  tum'd  the  art  to  some  account 

A  better  swimmer  you  could  scarce  see  ever. 

He  could,  perhaps,  have  pass*d  the  Hel 

lespont. 

As  once  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided) 

Leander,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  I  did. 

cvi. 
So  here,  though  faint,  emaciated,  and  stark. 
He  buoy'd  his  boyish  limbs,  and  strove  to 
ply  [dark. 

With  the  quick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  it  was 


The  beach  which  lay  before  him,  high  and 
dry: 
The  greatest  danger  tiere  was  from  a  shark. 

That  carried  off  his  neighbor  by  the  thigh; 
As  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim. 
So  nobody  arrived  on  shore  but  him. 

cvn. 
Nor  yet  had  he  arrived  but  for  the  oar. 

Which,  providentially  for  him,  was  wash'd 
Just  as  his  feeble  arms  could  strike  no  more. 
And  the  hard   wave  o'erwhelm'd  him  as 
'twas  dash'd 
Within  Ills  grasp :  he  clung  to  it,  and  sore 

The  waters  beat  while  he  thereto  was  lash'd; 

At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling, 

he  [sea. 

RoU'd  on  the  beach,  half-senseless,  from  the 

CVIII. 
There,  breathless,  with  his  digging  nails  be 

clung 
Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave. 
From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrang. 
Should  suck  him  back  to  her  insatiate  grave: 
And  there  he  lay  full  length,  where  he  was 
flung, 
Before  the  entrance  of  a  cliff-worn  caTe, 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain. 
And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  perhaps  in  vain. 

CDC. 

With  slow  and  staggering  effort  he  arose. 
But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee 

And  quivering  hand :  and  then  be  look'd  for 
those 
Who  long  had  been  his  mates  upon  the  sea; 

But  none  of  them  appeared  to  share  his  woes. 
Save  one,  a  corpse,  from  out  the  ^unishM 
three. 

Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  found 

An  unknown  barren  beach  for  burial  ground. 

ex. 
And  as  he  gazed,  his  dizcy  brain  spun  fut. 

And  down  he  sunk;  and  as  he  sunk,  the  sand 
Swam  round  and  round,  and  sdl  his  WBses 
pass'd: 

He  fell  upon  his  side,  and  hisstretckM  hand 
Droop'd  dnpping  on  the  oar  (their  jury-maal); 

And,  like  a  wither'd  lily,  on  the  land 
His  slender  frame  and  pidlid  aspect  lay. 
As  fair  a  thing  as  e'er  was  form*d  of  clay. 

CXL 

How  long  in  this  damp  trance  young  Juaaky 
He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  Ub, 

And  Time  had  nothing  more  of  night  nor  dqr 
For  his  congealing  blood  and  seiiMa  dtet 
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And  how  this  heavy  faintness  passed  away 
He  knew  not,  till  each  painful  pulse  and 

limb,  riifc, 

And  tingling  vein,  seemed  throbbing  back  to 
For  Death,  though  vanquished,   still  retired 

with  strife. 

CXII. 

Mis  eyes  he  open'd,  shut,  again  unclosed, 
For  all  was  doubt  and  dizziness;  bethought 

He  still  was  in  the  boat,  at^d  had  but  dozed. 
And  felt  again  with  his  despair  o'erwrought, 

And  wished  it  death  in  which  he  had  reposed; 
And  then  once  more  his  feelings  back  were 
brought, 

And  slowly  by  his  swimming  eyes  was  seen 

A  lovely  female  face  of  seventeen. 

CXIII. 

Twas  bending  close  o'er  his,  and  the  small 
mouth 

SeemM  almost  prying  into  his  for  breath; 
Andy  chafing  him,  the  soft  warm  hand  of  youth 

Recaird   his  answering  spirits  back  from 
death ; 
And,  bathing  his  chill  temples,  tried  to  soothe 

£^ch  pulse  to  animation,  till,  beneath 
Its  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a  sigh 
To  these  kind  efforts  made  a  low  reply. 

CXIV. 

Then  was  the  cordial  pour*d,  and  mantle  flung 

Around  his  scarce-clad  limbs;  and  the  fair 

arm  [hung; 

Raised  higher  the  faint  head   which  o'er   it 

And  her  transparent  cheek,  all    pure   and 

warm. 

Pillowed    his  death-like   forehead:   then  she 

wrung  [storm; 

His  dewy  curls,  long   drench'd   by   every 

And  watched  with  eagerness  eaqh  throb  that 

drew 
A  sigh  from  his  heaved  bosom — and  hers  too. 

cxv. 
And  lifting  him  with  care  into  the  cave,  . 
The  gentle  girl  and  her  attendantr-one 
Young,  yet  her  elder,  and  of  brow  less  grave. 

And  more  robust  of  figure — then  begun 
To  kindle  fire;  and  as  the  new  flames  gave 

Light  to  the  rocks  that  roofd  them,  which  the 
Had  never  seen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe'er  [sun 
She  was,  appearM,  distinct,  and  tall,  and  fair. 

cxvi. 
Fler  brow  was  o'erhung  with  coins  of  gold. 
That  sparkled  o'er  the  auburn  of  her  hair. 
Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were 
rolPd  [were 

In  braids   behind;  and  though  her  stature 


Even  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould. 

They  nearly  reach'd  her  heel;  and  in  her  air 
There  was  a  something  which  bespoke  com- 
As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land,      [mand, 

CXVII. 

Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn;  but  her  eyes 
Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same 
hue,' 

Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction;  for  when  to  the  view 

Forth  from  its  raven  fringe  the  full  glance  flies, 
Ne'er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew : 

'Tis.as  the  snake  late  coil'd,  who  pours  his 
length. 

And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  his  strength. 

CXVIIL 
Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheek's  pure 

Like  twilight,  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun ;  [dye 
Short  upper  lip — sweet.lips!  that  make  us  sigh 

Ever  to  have  seen  such :  for  she  was  one 
Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary, 

(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all's  done — 
I've  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 
Than  all  their  nonsense  of  the  stone  ideal). 

cxix. 
I'll  tell  you  why  I  siy  so,  for  'tis  just 

One  should  not  rail  without  a  decent  cause: 
There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 

I  ne'er  saw  justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 
A  frequent  model;  and  if  e'er  she  must  [laws. 

Yield  to  stem  Time  and  Nature's  wrinkling 
They  will  destroy  a  face  which  mortal  thought 
Ne'er  compass'd,  nor  less  mortal  chisel 
wrought. 

cxx. 
And  such  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  cave; 

Her  dress  was  very  difierent  from  the  Span- 
Simpler,  and  yet  of  colors  not  so  grave;    [ish. 

For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women  banish 
Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet,  while 

wave 
Around  them  (what  I  hope  will  never  vanish) 
The  basquina  and  the  mantilla,  they 
Seem  at  the  same  Cime  mystical  and  gay. 

cxxi. 
But  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the  case; 

Her  dress  was  many-colored,  finely  spun; 
Her  locks  curl'd  negligently  round  her  face. 

But  through  them  gold  and  gems  profusely 
shone; 
Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 

Flow'd  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  precious  stone 

Flash'd  on  her  little  hand;   but  what  was 

shocking,  [stocking. 

Her  small  snow  feet   hadr  slippers,  but  no 

;gitizedjpy  V: 
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CXXII. 
The  other  female's  dress  was  not  unlike. 

But  of  inferior  materials :  she 
Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike. 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 
Her  dowry;  and  her  veil,  in  form  alike,  [free; 

Was  coarser;  and  her  air,  though  firm,  less 
Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long;  her  eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  and  of  smaller  size. 

cxxiu. 
And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer'd  him 
both  [attentions 

"With    food   and   raiment,   and   those   soft 
Which    are — (as   I    must    own) — of    female 
growth. 

And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inventions: 
They  made  a  most  superior  mess  of  broth, 

A  thing  which  poesy  but  seldom  mentions. 
But  the  best  dish  that  e'er  was  cook'd  since 

Homer's 
Achilles  order'd  dinner  for  new  oomers. 

CXXIV. 
I'll  tell  you  who  they  were,  this  female  pair. 

Lest  they  should  seem  princesses  in  disguise; 
Besides,  I  hate  all  mystery,  and  that  air 

Of  clap-trap  which  your  recent  poets  prize; 
And  so,  in  short,  the  girls  they  really  were 

They  shall  appear  before  your  curious  eyes, 
Mistress  and  maid :  the  first  was  only  daughter 
Of  an  old  man  who  lived  upon  the  water. 

cxxv. 
A  fisherman  he  had  been  in  his  youth. 

And  still  a  sort  of  fisherman  was  he; 
But  other  speculations  were,  in  sooth. 

Added  to  his  connection  with  the  sea, 
Perhaps  not  so  respectable,  in  truth : 

A  little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy. 
Left  him  at  last  the  sole  of  many  masters 
Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres. 

cxxvi. 
A  fisher,  therefore,  was  he — though  of  men. 

Like  Peter  the  apostle — and  he  fish'd 
For  wandering  merchant  vessels  now  and  then. 

And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  wish'd; 
The  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 

He  sought  in  the  slave-market  too,and  dish'd 
Full  many  a  morsel  for  that  Turkish  trade. 
By  which,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  may  be  made 

CXXVII. 

He  was  a  Greek,  and  on  his  isle  had  built 
(One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cyclades) 

A  very  handsome  house  from  out  his  guilt. 
And  there  he  lived  exceedingly  at  ease: 

Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got,  or  blood  he 
A  sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  you  please;  [spilt. 


But  this  I  know,  it  was  a  spacious  building, 
Full  of  barbaric  carving,  paint,  and  gilding. 

cxxviu. 
He  had  an  only  daughter,  calPd  Haidie, 

The  greatest  heiress  of  the  Eastern  Isles; 
Besides,  so  very  beautiful  was  she, 

Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  smiles: 
Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a  lovely  tree, 

She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between 
Rejected  several  sjiitors,  just  to  learn  [whiles 
How  to  accept  a  better  in  his  turn. 

cxxix. 
And  walking  out  upon  the  beach,  below 

The  cliff,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  she 
Insensible — not  dead,  but  nearly  so —  [found, 

Don  Juan,  almost  famish'd  and  half  drownd; 
But  being  naked,  she  was  shock'd,  you  know, 

Yet  deem'd  herself  in  common  pity  bound, 
As  far  as  in  her  lay,  « to  take  him  in, 
A  stranger  "  dying,  with  so  white  a  skin. 

cxxx. 
But  taking  him  into  her  father's  house 

Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save. 
But  like  conveying  to  the  cat  the  mouse. 

Or  people  in  a  trance  into  their  grave; 
Because  the  good  old  man  had  so  much  vo9<'- 

Unlike  the  honest  Arab  thieves  so  brave, 
He  would  have  hospitably  cured  the  stranger, 
And  sold  hifn  instantly  when  out  of  danger. 

cxxxi. 
And  therefore,  with  her  maid;  she  thoof^t  it 

(A  virgin  always  on  her  maid  relies)  best 
To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest: 

And  when  at  last  he  open'd  his  black  eyes. 
Their  charity  increas'd  about  their  guest; 

And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a  siie, 
It  open'd  half  the  turnpike  gates  to  hearen— 
(St.  Paul  says,'tis  the  toll  which  must  be  given] 

cxxxii. 
They  made  a  fire, — but  such  a  fire  as  they 

Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  with  sodi 
Materials  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay, — 
Some  broken  planks,  and  oars,  that*  to  the 
touch 
Were  nearly  tinder,  since  so  long  they  lay 

A  mast  was  almost  crumbled  to  a  crutdi: 
But  by  God's  grace,  here  wrecks  were  in  sock 

plenty. 
That  there  was  fuel  to  have  fumish'd  twenty. 

cxxxin. 
He  had  a  bed  of  furs,  and  a  pelisse. 

For  Haid6e  stripp'd  her  sables  off  to  sake 
His  couch;  and  that  he-might  be  more  att^KV 
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And  warm,  in  case  by  chance  he  should 
They  also  gave  a  petticoat  apiece,      [awake, 

She  and  her  maid, — and  promised  by  day- 
Po  pay  him  a  fresh  visit,  with  a  dish  [break 
For  breakfast,  of  eggs,  coffee,  bread,  and  fish. 

cxxxiv. 
.\nd  thus  they  left  him  to  his  lone  repose : 

Joan  slept  like  a  top,  or  like  the  dead. 
Who  sleep  at  last,  pernaps  (God  only  knows). 

Just  for  the  present;  and  in  his  lull'd  heaa 
Mot  even  a  vision  of  his  former  woes 

Throbbed  in  accUrsed  dreams,  which  some- 
times spread 
Unwelcome  visions  of  our  former  yQars, 
Till  the  eye,  cheated,  opens  thick  with  tears. 

CXXXV. 

Young  Juan  slept  all  dreamless : — but  the  maid, 

Who  smoothed  his  pillow,  as  she  left  the  den 
Look'd  back  upon  him,  and  a  moment  stay'd. 

And  turned,  believing  that  he  caird  again. 
He  slumbered ;  yet  she  thought,  at  least  she  said 

(The  heart  will  slip  even  as  the  tongue  and 
pen). 
He  had  pronounced  her  name— but  she  forgot 
That  at  this  moment  Juan  knew  it  not. 

cxxxvi. 
And  pensive  to  her  father's  house  she  went, 

Enjoining  silence  strict  to  Zoe,  who 
Better  than  her  knew  what,  in  fact,  she  meant. 

She  being  wiser  by  a  y^ir  or  two : 
A  year  or  two's  an  age  when  rightly  spent, 

And  Zoe  spent  hers  as  most  women  do, 
In  gaining  all  that  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
W  hich  is  acquired  in  Natiu'e's  good  old  college. 

CXXXVII. 
The  mom  broke,  and  found  Juan  slumbering 
stiU 
Fast  in  his  cave,  and  nothing  clashM  upon 
His  rest;  the  rushing  of  the  neighboring  rill. 
And  the  young  beams  of  the  excluded  sun. 
Troubled  him  not,  and  he  might  sleep  his  fill; 
And  need  he  had  of  slumber  yet,  for  none 
l^ad  suffer*d  more; — his  hardships  were  com- 
parative 
To  those  related  in  my  grandad's  Narrative.* 

CXXXVIII. 

Kotso  Haid^e;  she  sadly  toss'd  and  tumbled, 

And  started  from  her  sleep,  and,  turning 

o'er,  [stumbled, 

Oream'd  of  a  thousand  wrecks  o'er  which  she 

*  ••  iTie  Narrative  of  the  Honorable  John  Byron 
OosBmodorein  a  late  expedition  round  the  world),  con- 
~  ~  an  account  of  the  great  distresses  suffered  by 
*  and  his  companions  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia, 
the  vear  1740  tul  thdr  arrival  in  England,  1746." 
diis  celeorated  Marrative  was  published  in  1768. 


And   handsome   corpses  strew'd  upon  the 

shore; 

And  woke  her  maid  so  early  that  she  grumbled. 

And  call'd  her  father's  old  slaves  up,  who 

swore  [Greek — 

In     several     oaths — Armenian,    Turk,    and 

They  knew  not  what  to  think  of  such  a  freak. 

cxxxix. 
But  up  she  got,  and  up  she  made  them  get. 

With   some  pretence  about  the    sun,  that 

Sweet  skies  just  when  he  rises,  or  is  set:  [makes 

And  'tis,  no  doubt,  a  sight  to  see,  when 

breaks  [wet 

Bright  Phoebus,  while  the  mountains  still  are 

With  mist,  and  every  bird  with  him  awakes. 

And  night  is  flung  off  like  a  mourning  suit 

Worn  for  a  husband — or  some  other  brute. 

CXL. 

I  say,  the  sun  is  a  most  glorious  sight, 
I've  seen  him  rise  full  oft,  indeed  of  late 

I  have  sat  up  on  purpose  all  the  night, 

Which  hastens,  as  physicians  say,  one's  fate; 

And  so  all  ye  who  would  be  in  the  right 
In  health  and  purse,  begin  your  day  to  date 

From  daybreak,  and  when  coffin'd  at  fourscore, 

Engrave  upon  the  plate,  you  rose  at  four. 

CXLI. 

And  Haidde  met  the  morning  face  to  face; 

Her  own  was  freshest,  though  a  feverish  flush 
Had  dyed  it  with  the  headlong  blood,  whose 
race 

From  heart  to  cheek  is  curb'd  into  a  blush, 
Like  to  a  torrent  which  a  mountain's  base. 

That  overpowers  some  Alpine  river's  rush, 
Checks  to  a  lake, whose  waves  in  circles  spread. 
Or  the  Red  Sea — but  the  sea  is  not  red. 

CXLII. 

And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came. 

And  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps 
drew. 
While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame, 

And  young  Aurora  kiss'd  her  lips  with  dew, 
Taking  her  for  a  sister;  just  the  same      [two. 

Mistake  you  would  have  made  on  seeing  the 
Although  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair. 
Had  all  the  advantage,  too,  of  not  being  air. 

cxLni. 
And  when  into  the  cavern  Haid€e  stepp'd. 

All  timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
That  like  an  infant  Juan  sweetly  slept; 

And  then  she  stopp'd,  and  stood  as  if  in  awe 
(For  sleep  is  awful),  and  on  tiptoe  crept. 

And  wrapt  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw, 

Should  reach  his  blcMkl;  then  o'er  him,  still  as 

death,  [drawn  breath. 

Bent,  with  hush'd  lips,  that  drank  his  scared' 
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CXLIV. 

And  thus,  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying, 
Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  lean'd;  and 
there 

All  tranquilly  the  shipwreck'd  boy  was  Ijring, 
As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air : 

But  Zoe  the  meantime  some  eggs  was  frying, 
Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pair 

Must  breakfast,  and  betimes — lest  they  should 
ask  it. 

She  drew  out  her  provision  from  the  basket. 

CXLV. 

She  knew  that  the  best  feelings  must  have  vic- 
tual, [be; 
And  that  a  shipwrecked  youth  would  hungry 
Besides,  being  less  in  love,  she  yawn'd  a  little, 
And  felt  her  veins  chilPd  by  the  neighboring 
sea; 
And  so  she  cook'd  their  breakfast  to  a  tittle; 

I  can't  say  that  she  gave  them  any  tea; 
But  there  were  eggs,  ^uit,  coffee,  bread,  fish, 

honey, 
With  Scio  wine — and  all  for  love,  not  money. 

CXLVI. 

And  Zoe,  when  the  eggs  were  ready,  and 
The  coffee  made,  would  fain  have  waken'd 
Juan;  [hand. 

But  Haid6e  stopp'd  her  with  her  quick  small 
And  without  word,  a  sign  her  finger  drew  on 
Her  lip,  which  Zoe  needs  must  understand; 
And  the  first  breakfast  sppilt,  prepared  a 
new  one. 
Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  her  break 
That  sleep  which   seem'd  as  it  would  ne'er 
awake. 

CXLVII. 

For  still  he  lay,  and  on  his  thin  worn  cheek 
A  purple  hectic  play'd,  like  dying  day 

On  the  snow-tops  of  distant  hills;  the  streak 
Of  sufierance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay. 

Where  the  blue  veins  iook'd  shadowy,  shrunk, 

and  weak; 

And  his  black  curls  were  dewy  with  the  spray. 

Which  weigh'd  upon  them  yet,  all  damp  and 

Mix'd  with  the  stony  vapors  of  the  vault,  [salt, 


And  she  bent  o'er  him,  and  he  lay  beneath^ 
Hush'd  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast, 

Droop'd  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can 

breathe, 

LuU'd  like  the  depth  of  ocean  when  at  rest. 

Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath. 
Soft  as  the  callow  cygi^et  in  its  nest; 

In  short,  he  was  a  very  pretty  fellow,       [low, 

Although  his  woes  had  turn'd  him  rather  yel- 


CXLDL 

He  woke,  and  gazed,  and  would  have  slept 
again. 

But  the  fiftir  face  which  met  his  eyes  forbade 
Those  eyes  to  close,  though  weariness  and  paia 

Had  further  sleep  a  further  pleasure  made: 
For  woman's  face  was  never  form'd  in  vain 

For  Juan,  so  that  even  when  he  pray'd, 
He  turn'd  from  gnsly  saints  and  martyrs  hairy, 
To  the  sweet  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

CL. 
And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  arose, 

And  Iook'd  upon  the  lady,  in  whose  ched 
The  pal^  contended  with  the  purple  rose, 

As  with  an  effort  she  began  to  speak : 
Here  eyes  were  eloquent, her  words  would  posj, 

Although  she  told  him  in  good  modem  Greek, 
With  an  Ionian  accent  low  and  sweet. 
That  he  was  faint,  and  must  not  talk,  but  eat 

cu. 
Now  Juan  could  not  understand  a  word. 

Being  no  Grecian;  but  he  had  an  ear. 
And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a  bird, 

So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  delicately  dear. 
That  finer,  simpler  music  ne'er  was  heard; 

That  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a  tear, 
Without  knowing  why — an  overpowering  tone 
Whence  melody  descends  as  from  a  throne. 

CLII. 

And  Juan  gazed  as  one  who  is  awoke 
By  a  distant  organ,  doubting  if  he  be 

Not  yet  a  dreamer,  till  the  spell  is  broke 
By  the  watchman,  or  some  such  reality. 

Or  by  one's  early  valet's  cursed  knock: 
At  least  it  is  a  heavy  sound  to  me. 

Who  like  a  morning  slumber — for  the  night 

Shows  stars  and  women  in  a  better  light 

CLIU. 

And  Juan,  too,  was  help'd  out  from  his  dresd 
Or  sleep,  or  whatsoe'er  it  was,  by  feeling 

A  most  prodigious  appetite :  the  steam 
Of  Zoe's  cookery  no  doubt  was  stealing 

Upon  his  senses,  and  the  kindling  beam 
Of  the  new  fire,  which  Zoe  kept  ap»  kneeling 

To  stir  her  viands,  made  him  quite  awake, 

And  long  for  food,  but  chiefly  a  beelsteak. 

CUV. 

But  beef  is  rare  within  these  oxless  isles; 

Goat's  flesh  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  kid,  «dJ 
mutton; 
And  when  a  holiday  upon  them  smiles* 

A  joint  upon  their  barbarous  spits  they  pal  on 
But  this  occurs  but  seldom,  between  whiles, 

For  some  of  these  are  rocks  with  scarce  \ 
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Others  are  fair  and  fertile,  among  which. 
This,  though  not  large,  was  one  of  the  most  rich. 

CLV. 
1  say  that  beef  is  rare,  and  can't  help  thinking 

That  the  old  fable  of  the  Minotaur—     [ing, 
Krom  which  our  modern  morals,  rightly  shrink- 

Condemn  the  royal  lady's  taste  who  wore 
A.  cow's  shape  for  a  mask — was  only  (sinking 

The  allegory)  a  mere  type,  no  more. 
That  Pasiphae  promoted  breeding  cattle. 
To  make  the  Cretans  bloodier  in  battle. 

CLVI. 

for  we  all  know  that  English  people  are 
Fed  upon  beef— I  won't  say  much  of  beer, 

Because  'tis  liquor  only,  and  being  far 
From  this  my  subject,  has  no  business  here : 

We  know,  too,  they  are  very  fond  of  war, 
A  pleasure — like  all  pleasures — ^rather  dear; 

So  were  the  Cretans — from  which  I  infer 

That  beef  and  battles  both  were  owing  to  her. 

CLVII. 

But  to  resume.    The  languid  Juan  raised 
His  head  upon  his  elbow,  and  he  saw 

A.  sight  on  which  he  bad  not  lately  gazed. 
As  all  bis  latter  meals  had  been  quite  raw, 

Three  or  four  things,  for  which  the  Lord  be 
praised; 
And,  feeling  still  the  fanrish'd  vulture  gnaw. 

He  fell  upon  whate'er  was  offer'd,  like 

K  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 


He  ate,  and  he  was  well  supplied;  and  she. 
Who  watch'd  him  like  a  mother,  would  have 
fed  [see 

Him  past  all  bounds,  because  she  smiled  to 
Such  appetite  in  one  she  had  deem'd  dead; 

But  Zoe,  being  older  than  Haidde, 

Knew  (by  tradition,  for  she  ne'er  had  read) 

rhat  famish'd  people  must  be  slowly  nurst. 

And  fed  by  spoonfuls,  else  they  always  burst. 

CLDC. 

And  so  she  took  the  liberty  to  state,        [case 

Rather  by  deeds  than  words,  because  the 
'^'as  urgent,  that  the  gentleman  whose  fate 

Had  made  her  mistress  quit  her  bed  to  trace 
The  sea-shore  at  this  hour,  must  leave  his  plate. 

Unless  he  wish'd  to  die  upon  the  place — 
She  snatch 'd  it,  and  refused  another  morsel. 
Saying  he  had  gorged  enough  to  make  ahorse 
ill. 

cue. 
Next  they — he  being  naked,  save  a  tatter'd 

Pair  of  scarce  decent  trousers — went  to  work. 
And  in  the  fire  his  recent  rags  they  scattered. 


And  dress'd  him,  for  the  present,  like  a  Turk, 
Or    Greek — that  is,   although  it  not    much 
matter'd. 

Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk: — 
They  fnmish'd  him,entire,except  some  stitches. 
With  a  clean  shirt,  and  very  spacious  breeches. 

CLXI. 

And  then  fair  Haid6e  tried  her  tongue  at 
speaking. 

But  not  a  word  could  Juan  comprehend. 
Although  he  listen'dso  that  the  young  Greek  in 

Her  ^earnestness  would  ne'er  have  made  an 
And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  went  eking  [end; 

Her  speech  out  to  her  proUgi  and  friend. 
Till  pausing  at  the  last  her  breath  to  take. 
She  saw  he  did  not  understand  Romaic. 

CLXU. 

And  then  she  had  recourse  to  nods,  and  signs. 

And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eye. 
And  read  (the  only  book  she  could)  the  lines 

Of  his  fair  face,  and  found,  by  sympathy. 
The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shines. 

And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a  long  reply; 
And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  exprest 
A  world  of  words,  and  things  at  which  she 
g^ess'd. 

CLxni. 
And  now,  by  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes. 

And  words  repeated  after  her,  he  took 
A  lesson  in  her  tongue:  but  by  surmise, 

No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her  look ; 
As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 

Turns  oflener  to  the  stars  than  to  his  book; 
Thus  Juan  learn'd  his  alpha  beta  better 
From  H aide's  glance  than  any  graven  letter. 

CLXIV. 

'Tis  pleasing  to  be  school'd  in  a  strange  tongue 

By  female  lips  and  eyes — that  is,  I  mean. 
When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are 
young. 
As  was  the  case  at  least  where  I  have  been; 
They  smile   so  when  one's  right,  and  when 
one's  wrong  [vene 

They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  inter- 
Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste 
I  learn'd  the  little  that  I  know  by  this,  [kiss; — 

CLXV. 

That  is,  some  words  of  Spanish,  Turk,  and 
Italian  not  at  all,having  no  teachers : [Greek, 

Much  English  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak. 
Learning  that    language   chiefly   from  its 
preachers, 

Barrow,  South,  Tillotson,  whom  every  week 
I  study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  reachers 

Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose; — 

I  hate  your  poets,  so  read  none  of  those. 
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CLXVI. 

As  for  the  ladies,  I  have  nought  to  say: 
A  wanderer  from  the  British  world  of  fashion, 

Where  I,  like  other  «*  dogs,  have  had  my  day," , 
Like  other  men,  too,  may  have  had  my  pas- ' 
sion — 

But  that,  like  other  things,  has  pass'd  away. 
And  all  her  fools  whom  I  could  lay  the  lash 
on :  [me. 

Foes,  fHends,  men,  women,  now  are  nought  to 

But  dreams  of  what  has  been,  no  more  to  b.e. 

CLXVII. 

Return  we  to  Don  Juan.     He  begun 
To  hear  new  words,  and  to  repeat  them ;  but 

Some  feelines,  universal  as  the  sun. 

Were  such  as  could  not  in  his  breast  be  shut. 

More  than  within  the  bosom  of  a  nun : 

He  was  in  love— as  you  would  be,  no  doubt. 

With  a  young* benefactress — so  was  she, 

Just  in  the  way  we  very  often  see. 

CLXVIII. 

And  every  day  by  day-break — rather  early 
For  Juan,  who  was  somewhat  fond  of  rest — 

She  came  into  the  cave,  but  it  was  merely 
To  see  her  bird  reposing  in  his  nest; 

And  she  would  softly  stir  his  locks  so  curly, 
Without  disturbing  her  yet  slumbering  guest, 

Breathing  all  gently  o'er  his  cheek  and  mouth. 

As  o'er  a  bed  of  roses  the  sweet  south. 

CLXIX. 

And  every  morn  his  color  freshlier  came, 
And  every  day  helped  on  his  convalescence: 

Twas  well,  because  health  in  the  human  frame 
Is  pleasant,  besides  being  true  love's  essence, 

For  health  and  idleness  to  passion's  flame  [sons 
Are  oil  and  gunpowder;  and  some  good  les- 

Are  also  learnt  from  Ceres  and  from  Bacchus, 

Without  whom  Venus  will  not  long  attack  us. 

CLXX. 

While  Venus  £lls  the  heart  (without  heart, 
really,  [good), 

Love,  though  good  always,  is  not  quite  so 
Ceres  presents  a  plate  of  vermicelli —  [blood — 

For  love  must  be  sustain'd  like  tiesh  and 
While   Bacchus   pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a 

Eggs,  oysters,  too,  are  amatory  food;  [jelly: 
But  who  is  their  purveyor  from  above,  [Jove. 
Heaven  knows — it  may  be  Neptune,  Pan,  or 

CLXXI. 

When  Juan  woke,  he  found  some  good  things 
ready, 

A  bath,  a  breakfast,  and  the  finest  eyes 
That  ever  made  a  youthful  heart  less  steady, 

Besides  her  maid's,  as  pretty  for  their  size. 
But  1  have  spoken  of  all  this  already — 


And  repetition's  tiresome  and  unwise, — 
Well — Juan,  after  bathing  in  the  sea. 
Came  always  back  to  coffee  and  Haidde. 


CLXXU. 

Both  were  so  young,  and  one  so  innocent. 
That  bathing  pass'd  for  nothing:  Juan  seem'd 

To  her,  as'twere,  the  kind  of  being  sent, 
Of  whom  these  two  years  she  had  nighUj 
dream'd, 

A  something  to  be  loved,  a  creatmv  meant 
To  be  her  happiness,  and  whom  she  deem'd 

To  render  happy :  all  who  joy  would  win 

Must  share  it — Happiness  was  bom  a  twin. 

CLXXUI. 
It  was  such  pleasure  to  behold  him,  such 

Enlargement  of  existence  to  partake 
Nature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  his  touch, 

To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  bia 
To  live  with  him  forever  were  too  much ;  [wake: 

But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  ba 
quake. 
He  was  her  own,  her  ocean-treasure,  cast 
Like  a  rich  wreck — her  first  love,  and  hcrlisL 

CLXXIV. 

And  thus  a  moon  roll'd  on,  and  (air  Haid6e 
Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took       I 

Such  plentiful  precautions,  that  still  he 
Remain'd  unknown  within  his  craggy  nook; 

At  last  her  father's  prows  put  out  to  sea. 
For  certain  merchantmen  npon  the  look, 

Not  as  of  yore  to  carry  oflf  an  lo. 

But  three  Ragusan  vessels  bound  for  Sda 

CLXXV. 
Then  came  her  freedom,  for  she  had  no  motbet, 

So  that,  her  father^being  at  sea,  she  was 
Free  as  a  married  woman,  or  ^uch  other 

Female,  as  where  she  likes  may  freely  paa^ 
Without  even  the  encumbrance  of  a  brother, 

The  freest  she  that  ever  gazed  on  glass: 
I  speak  of  Christian  lands  in  this  coraparisoc^ 
Where  wives  at  least  are  seldom  kept  in  gvj 
rison. 

CLXXVI. 

Now  she  prolong'd  her  visits  and  her  talk 

(For  they  must  ta1k),and  he  had  learnt  tosi^ 
So  much  as  to  propose  to  take  a  walk; 

For  little  had  he  wander'd  since  the  day 
On  which,  like  a  young  flower  snapp'd  froa 
the  stalk, 

Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beach  he  lay: 
And  thus  they  walk'd  out  in  the  afternoon, 
And  saw  the  sun  set  opposite  the  moon. 

CLXxvn. 
It  was  a  wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast, 

With  cliffs  above,  and  a  broad  sandy  sfcoc< 
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Guarded  by  shoals  and  rocks  as  by  a  host. 
With  here  and  there  a  creek,  whose  aspect 

A  better  welcome  to  the  tempest-tost;  [wore 
And  rarely  ceased  the  haughty  billows'  roar, 

Save  on  the  dead  long  summer  days,  which 
make 

The  outstretched  ocean  glitter  like  a  lake. 

CLXXvni. 
And  the  small  ripple  spilt  upon  the  beach 
Scarcely  o'erpass'd  the  cream  of  your  cham- 
pagne, [reach, 
When  o'er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bumpers 
The  spring-dew  of  the  spirit !  the  heart's  rain  I 
Few  things  surpass  old  wine;  and  they  may 
preach                                         [in  vain — 
Who  please — the  more  because  they  preach 
Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laugh- 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after,     [ter, 

CLXXIX. 

Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk; 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication : 
Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 

The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  nation : 
Without  their  sap,  how  branchless  were  the 
trunk 

Of  life's  strange  tree,  so  fruitful  on  occasion : 
But  to  return — Get  very  drunk :  and  when 
You  wake  with  headache,  you  shall  see  what 
then. 

CLXXX. 
Ring  for  your  valet — bid  him  quickly  bring 

Some  hock  and  soda-water,  then  you'll  know 
A  pleasure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  king : 

For  not  the    blesc  sherbet  sublimed  with 
snow, 
Xor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring. 

Nor  Burgrundy  in  all  its  sunset  glow. 
After  long  travel,  ennui,  love,  or  slaughter. 
Vie  with  that  draught  of  hock  and  soda-water. 

CLXXXI. 

The  coast — I  think  it  was  the  coast  that  I 
Was  just  describing — Yes,  it  was  the  coast — 

Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  sky, 
The  sands  untumbled,  the  blue  waves  untost, 

And  all  was  stillness  save  the  sea-bird's  cry, 
And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  billow  crest 

By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that  made  it  fret 

Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet. 

CLXXXII. 

And  forth  they  wander'd,  her  sire  being  gone, 
As  I  have  said,  upon  an  expedition; 

And  mother,  brother,  guardian,  she  had  none, 
Save  Zoe,  who,  although  with  due  precision 

She  waited  on  her  daily  with  the  sun, 


Thought  daily  service  was  her  only  mission. 
Bringing   warm   water,  wreathing   her   long 

tresses. 
And  asking  now  and  then  for  cast-off  dresses. 

CLXXXIII. 
It  was  the  cooling  hour,  just  when  the  rounded 

Red  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  azure  hill, 
Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole   earth  it 
bounded. 

Circling  all  nature,  hush'd,  and  dim, and  still, 
With  the  far  mountain -crescent  half  smrounded 

On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chill 
Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky. 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

CLXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  wander'd  forth,  and  hand  in 

hand, 

Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells. 
Glided  along  the  smooth  and  harden'd  sand, 

And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 
Work'd  by  the  storms,  yet  work'd  as  it  were 
plann'd. 
In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roofs  and  cells. 
They  turn'd  to  rest;  and,  each  clasp'd  by  an 

arm. 
Yielded  to  the  deep  twilight's  purple  charm. 

CLXXXV, 

They  look'd  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating  glow 
Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright; 

They  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below. 
Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into 
sight;  [low. 

They  heard  the  waves  splash,  and  the  wind  so 
And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 

Into  each  other — and,  beholding  this. 

Their  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a  kiss. 

CLXXXVI. 

A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth  and  love. 
And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 

Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above: 
Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days. 

Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert 
move, 
And  the  blood's  lava,  and  the  pulse  ablaze. 

Each  kiss  a  heart-quake,^ — for  a  kiss's  strength, 

I  think,  it  must  be  reckon'd  by  its  length. 

CLXXXVII. 

By  length  I  mean  duration;  theirs  endured 
Heaven   knows  how  long — no  doubt  they 
never  reckon'd; 

And  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  secured 
The  sum  of  their  sensations  to  a  second : 

They  had  not  spoken;  but  they  felt  allured. 
As  if  their  souls  and  lips  each  other  beckon'd, 
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Which,  b  ing  joinM,  like  swarining  bees  they 

clung —  [sprung. 

Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence  the  honey 

CLXXXVIU. 

They  were  alone,  but  not  alone  as  they 

Who  shut  in  chambers  think  it  londiness; 
The  silent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  bay, 

The  twilight  glow,which  momently  grew  less, 

The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that! 

Uy 

Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  press, 

As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky, 

Save  theirs,  and  that  their  life  could  never  die. 

cucxxix. 
They  fear*d  no  eyes  nor  ears  on  that  lone  beach. 
They  felt  no  terrors  from  the  night;  they  werei 
All  in  all  to  each  other;  though  their  speech    { 
Was  broken  words,  they  thought  a  language 
there; 
And  all  the  burning  tongues  the  passions  teach 

Found  in  one  sigh  the  best  interpreter 
Of  nature's  oracle — first  love, — that  all     [fall. 
Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since  her 
cxc. 
Haidde  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask*d  no  vows, 

Nor  ofier'd  any;  she  had  never  heard 
Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a  spouse, 
Or  perils  by  a  loving  maid  incurrM; 
She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows, 

And  flew  to  her  young  mate  like  a  young  bird ; 
And,  never  having  dreamt  of  falsdood,  she 
Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  constancy. 

cxci. 
She  loved,  and  was  beloved — she  adored, 
And   she   was   worshipped;    after    nature's 
fashion, 
Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  pour*d, 
If  souls  could  die,  had  perish'd  in  that  pas- 
sion— 
But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  restored. 
Again  to  be  overcome,  again  to  dash  on; 
And,  beating  'gainst  his  bosom,  Haid^e's  heart 
Felt  as  if  never  more  to  beat  apart. 

CXCII. 

Alas!  they  were  so  young,  so  beautiful, 

So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 
Was  that  in  which  the  heart  is  always  fiill. 

And,  having  o'er  itself  no  further  power. 
Prompts  deeds  eternity  cannot  annul, 

But  pays  off  moments  in  an  endless  shower 
Of  hell-fire — all  prepared  for  people  giving 
Pleasure  or  pain  to  one  another  living. 

cxciu. 
Alas  for  Jaan  and  Haid^!  they  were 

So  loving  and  so  lovely — till  then  never. 
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Excepting  our  first  parents,  such  a  pah- 
Had  run  the  risk  of  being damn'd  forever: 
And  Haid^e,  being  devout  as  well  as  £ur. 

Had  doubtless  heard  about  the  Stygian  river, 
And  hell,  and  purgatory — but  forgot 
Just  in  the  very  crisis  she  should  not. 

cxcnr. 
They  look  upon  each  other,  and  their  eyes 
Gleam  in  the  moonlight;  and  her  whUeara 
clasps 
Round  Juan's  head,  and  his  around  hers  lies 
Half  buried  in  the  tresses  which  it  grasps: 
She  sits  upon  his  knee,  and  drinks  his  sighs. 

He  hers,  until  they  end  in  broken  gasps; 
And  thus  they  form  a  group  that's  quite  andqai^ 
Half  naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 

cxcv. 
And  when  those  deep  and  burning 
pass'd. 

And  Juan  sank  to  sleep  within  her  arms. 
She  slept  not,  but  all  tenderly,  though  fiuc, 

Sustain'd  his  head  upon  her  bosom's  cfaarm: 

And  now  and  then  her  eye  to  heaven  b  cast. 

And  then  on  the  pale  cheek  her  breast  bov 

warms, 

Pillow'd  on  her  o'erflowing  heart,  which  paair 
With  all  it  granted,  and  with  all  it  grants. 

cxcvi. 
An  infant  when  it  gazes  on  the  light, 

A  child  the  moment  when  it  drains  the  bretit 
A  devotee  when  soars  the  Host  in  sight. 

An  Arab  with  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 
A  sailor  when  the  prize  has  struck  in  ^[fat, 
A  miser  filling  his  most  hoarded  chest. 
Feel  rapture;  but  not  such  true  joy  are  reaptof. 
As  they  who  watch  o'er  what  they  love  wb& 
sleeping. 

cxcm. 
For  there  it  lies,  so  tranquil,  so  beloved: 

All  that  it  hath  of  life  with  us  is  living; 
So  gentle,  stirless,  helpless,  and  unmoved, 
And  all  unconscious  of  the  joy  'tis  giving. 
All  it  hath  felt,  inflicted,  pass'd,  and  proved, 
Hush'd  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher^ 
diving: 
There  lies  the  thing  we  love,  with  all  its 
And  all  its  charm8,like  death  without  its  teivoA 

cxcviu. 
The  lady  watch'd  her  lover — and  that  hoar 
Of  Love's,  and  Night's,  and  Ocean's  sofr 
tude, 
O'erflow'd  her  soul  with  their  united 

Amidst  the  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  mdc. 

She  and  her  wave-worn  love  had  mule  IImI 

bower  [Inidc] 

Where  nomriit  up^their  panloD  oo«U  i» 
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And  all  the  stars  that  crowded  the  blue  space. 
Saw  nothing  happier  than  her  glowing  face. 

CXCDC. 
Alas,  the  love  of  women !  it  is  known 

To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing; 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 

And  if  *tis  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone, 

And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger's  spring, 
Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing;  yet  as  real 
Torture  is  theirs — what  they  inflict  they  feel. 

CC. 
They  are  right:  for  man  to  man  so  oft  unjust, 

Is  always  so  to  women :  one  sole  bond 
Awaits  them,  treachery  is  all  their  trust: 

Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  de- 
Over  their  idol ,  till  some  wealthier  lust   [spond 

Buys  them  in  marriage — and  what  rests  be- 
yond? 
K  thankless  husband,  next  a  fieuthless  lover. 
Then  dressing,  nursing,  praying,  and  all's  over. 

cci. 
Some  take  a  lover,  some  take  drams  or  prayers, 

Some  mind  their  household,  others  dissipa- 
tion: 
>ome  run  away,  and  but  exchange  their  cares. 

Losing  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous  station; 
Few  changes  e*er  can  better  their  affairs, 

Theirs  being  an  unnatural  situation, 
F'rom  the  dull  palace  to  the  dirty  hovel; 
)ome  play  the  devil,  and  then  write  a  novel. 

ecu. 
^aidde  was  Nature's  bride,  and  knew  not  this; 

Haid^e  was  passion's  child,  bom  where  the 

sun  [kiss 

>howers  triple  light,  and  scorches   even  the 

Of  his  gazelle-eyed  daughters;  she  was  one 
ilade  but  to  love,  to  feel  that  she  was  his 

Who  was  her  chosen :  what  was  said  or  done 

elsewhere  was  nothing. — She  had  nought  to 

fear,  [kere. 

lope,  care,  nor  love  beyond — her  heart  beat 

ccin. 
Ind  oh !  that  quickening  of  the  heart,  that  beat ! 

How  much  it  cosU  us  I  yet  each  rising  throb 
s  in  its  cause  as  its  effect  so  sweet. 

That  Wisdom,  ever  on  the  watch  to  rob 
oy  of  its  alchemy,  and  to  repeat     [tough  job 

Fine  truths;  even  Conscience,  too,  has  a 
'o  make  us  understand  each  good  old  maxim, 
o  good — I  wonder  Castlereagh  don't  tax  *em. 

CCIV. 
Lnd  LOW  'twaa  done — on  the  lone  shore  were 
plighted  [shed 

Their  hearts;  the  8tars,tbeir  nuptial  torches. 


Beauty  upon  the  beautiful  they  lighted : 

Ocean  their  witness,  and  the  cave  their  bed, 
By  their  own  feelings  hallow'd  and  united, 
Their  priest  was  Solitude,  and  they  were 
wed: 
And  they  were  happy,  for  to  their  young  eyes 
Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise. 

ccv. 
Oh,  Love,  of  whom  great  Caesar  was  the  suitor, 

Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  slave; 
Horace,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor, 
Sappho  the  sage  blue-stocking,   in  whose 
grave  [ter — 

All  those  may  leap  who  rather  would  be  neu- 
(Leucadia's  rock  still  overlooks  the  wave) — 
Oh,  Love!  thou  art  the  very  god  of  evil; 
For,  after  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  devil. 

ccvi. 
Thou  mak'st  the  chaste  connubial  state  pre- 
carious, 
Andjestest  with  the  brows  of  lAightiest  men; 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  Mahomet,  Belisarius, 
Have  much  employ'd  the  muse  of  history's 
pen :  [ous. 

Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  extremely  vari- 

Such  worthies  Time  will  never  see  again; 
Yet  to  these  four  in  three  things  the  same  luck 
holds,  [olds. 

They  all  were  heroes,  conquerors,  and  cuck- 

ccvn. 
Thou  mak'st  philosophers;  there's  Epicurus 

And  Aristippus,  a  material  crew! 
Who  to  immond  courses  would  allure  us 

By  theories  quite  practicable,  too; 
If  only  from  the  devil  they  would  ensure  us. 
How  pleasant  were  the  maxim  (not  quite 
new),  [us?" 

*'  Eat,  drink,  and  love;  what  can  the  rest  avail 
So  said  the  royal  sage  Sardanapalus. 

ccvni. 
But  Juan  I  had  he  quite  forgotten  Julia? 

And  should  he  have  forgotten  her  so  soon? 
I  can't  but  say  it  seems  to  me  most  truly  a 

Perplexing  question,  but  no  doubt  the  moon 
Does  tfaes^  things  for  us,  and  whenever  newly  a 

Strong  palpitation  rises,  'tis  her  boon. 
Else  how  the  devil  is  it  that  fresh  features 
Have  such  a  charm  for  us  poor  human  crea- 
tures? 

CCCC. 

I  hate  inconstancy;  I  loathe,  detest. 
Abhor,  condemn,  abjure,  the  mortal  made 

Of  such  quicksilver  clay,  that  in  his  breast 
No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid : 

Love,  constant  love,  has  bee|i  my  constant 
guest:  jigitized  by  Google 
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And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a  masquerade, 
I  saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Milan, 
Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a  villain. 

ccx. 
fiut  soon  Philosophy  came  to  my  aid,     [tie!'* 

And  whisper'd,  "Think  of  every  sacred 
**  I  will,  my  dear  Philosophy!"  I  said, 

"  But  then  her  teeth,  and  then,  O  Heaven, 
I'll  just  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid,  [her  eye ! 

Or  neither — out  of  curiosity." 
"  Stop !"  cried  Philosophy, with  air  so  Grecian, 
(Though  she  was  masqued  then  as  a  fair  Ve- 
netian). 

CCXI. 
"  Stop!"     So  I  stopped.— But  to  return :  that 
which 

Men  call  inconstancy  is  nothing  more 
Than  admiration,  due  where  Nature's  rich 

Profusion  with  young  beauty  covers  o*er 
Some  fa vor'd' object:  and  as  in  the  niche 

A  lovely  statue  we  almost  adore. 
This  sort  of  admiration  of  the  real 
Is  but  a  heightening  of  the  beau  ideaL 

CCXII. 

Tis  the  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
A  fine  extension  of  the  faculties, 

Platonic,  universal,  wonderful,        [the  skies. 
Drawn  from  the  stars,  and  filtered  through 

Without  which  life  would  be  extremely  dull; 
In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes. 

With  one  or  two  small  senses  added,  just 

To  hint  that  flesh  is  form'd  of  fiery  dust. 

CCXIII. 

Yet ''tis  a  painful  feeling,  and  unwilling. 
For  surely  if  we  always  could  perceive 


In  the  same  object  graces  quite  as  killing 

As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Eve,  [lin 
Twould  save  us  many  a  heartactie,  many  ashi 

(For  we  must  get  them  anyhow,  or  gricre] 
Whereas,  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  forever, 
How  pleasant  for  the  heart  as  well  as  liver! 

ccxiv. 
The  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a  part  of  heaven, 

But  changes  night  and  day,  too,  like  the  ^ 
Now  o'er  it  clouds  and  thunder  must  be  drivei 

And  darkness  and  destruction  as  on  high: 
But  when  jt  hath  been  scorch'd,  and  piercec 
and  riven. 

Its  storms  expire  in  water-drops;  the  eye 
Pours  forth  at  last  the  heart's  blood  tnrnM  \ 

tears. 
Which  make  the  English  climate  of  our  yon 

ccxv. 
The  liver  is  the  lazaret  of  bile, 

But  very  rarely  executes  its  function; 
For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  a  wfail< 

That  all  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a  junctioi 
Like  knots  of  vipers  on  a  dunghill's  soil. 

Rage,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  oa 

punction,  j 

So  that  all  mischiefs  spring  up  fix>m  this  entni 

Like  earthquakes  from  the  hidden  fire  caIn 

"  central." 

CCXVL  ' 

In  the  meantime,  without  proceeding  m(^ 

In  this  anatomy,  I've  finish'd  now  ' 

Two  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  as  before. 

That  being  about  the  number  I'll  allow 
Each  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty -fom-; 

And  laying  down  my  pen,  I  make  my  bcK^ 
Leaving  Don  Jiuin  and  llaid6e  to  plead 
For  them  and  theirs  with  all  who  deign  to  rea^ 
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Hail,  Muse!  etcetera, — We  left  Juan  sleeping, 

Pillow'd  upon  a  fair  and  happy  breast,  [ing, 
And  watch'd  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew  weep- 

And  loved  by  a  young  heart,  too  deeply  blest 
To  feel  the  poison  through  her  spirit  creeping. 

Or  know  who  rested  there,  a  foe  to  rest 
Had  soil'd  the  current  of  her  sinless  years, 
Andtum'd  her  pore  heart's  purest  blood  to 
tears! 

n. 
Oh,  Lrve!  what  is  it,  in  this  world  of  ours,    , 

Which  niakes  it  fatal  to  be  loved?  Ah!  why 


With  cypress  branches  hast  tfaoa  wreathed  ti^ 
bowers. 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh?     | 
As  those  who  dote  on  odors  pluck  the  Sowers, 
And  place  them  on  their  breast — btrt  pltd 
to  die — 
Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherl 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish.  "* 

m. 
In  her  first  passion,  woman  loves  her  lovei^ 

In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  is  love, 
Which  grows  a  habit  she  can  ne'er  gtf  o^ 
And  fits  her  loosely — like  an  twf  glovci 
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K&  you  may  find,  whene'er  yon  like  to  prove 
her. 
One  man  alone  at  first  her  heart  can  move; 
She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  number, 
Hot  finding  that  the  additions  much  encumber. 

IV. 

[  know  not  if  the  fault  be  men's  or  theirs; 

But  one    thing's    pretty  sure:    a  woman 
planted — 
Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayers) — 

After  a  decent  time  must  be  gallanted : 
Utbough,  no  doubt,  her  first  of  love  affairs 

Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted; 
iTet  there  are  some,  they  say,  who  have  had 

ht  those  who  have  ne'er  end  with  only  one, 

V. 

ris  melancholy  and  a  fearful  sign 
Of  human  frailty,  folly,  also  crime, 

riiat  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine. 
Although  they  both  are  bom  in  the  same 
clime. 

larriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  from  wine — 
A  sad,  aonr,  sober  beverage — by  time 

I  sharpened  from  its  high  celestial  flavor, 

)own  to  a  very  homely  household  savor. 

VI. 
'here's  something  of  antipathy,  as  'twere. 

Between  their  present  and  their  future  state; 
I  kind  of  flattery  that's  hardly  fair 

Is  used  until  the  truth  arrives  too  late — 
^et  what  can  people  do,  except  despair? 

The  same  things  change  their  names  at  such 

a  rate; 
or  instance^ — passion  in  a  lover's  glorious, 
lot  in  a  husband  is  pronounced  uxorious. 

vn. 
[en  grow  ashamed  of  being  so  very  fond; 

They  sometimes  also  get  a  little  tired 
Bat  that,  of  course,  is  rare),  and  then  despond : 

The  same  things  cannot  always  be  admired, 
et  'tis  so  «*  nominated  in  the  bond," 

That  both  are  tied  till  one  shall  have  expired. 

&d  thought!   to  lose  the  spouse  that  was 

adorning  [ing. 

tir  days,  and  put  one's  servants  into  moum- 

vm. 
here's    doubtless    something    in    domestic 
doings. 

Which  forms,  in  fact,  true  love's  antithesis; 
omances  paint  at  full  length  people's  woo- 
But  only  give  a  bust  of  marriages:  [ings, 
or  no  one  cares  for  matrimonial  cooing^. 

There's  nothing  wrong  in  a  connubial  kiss, 
bink  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife, 
e  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life? 


DC. 
All  tragedies  are  finish'd  by  a  death; 

All  comedies  are  ended  by  a  marriage: 
The  future  states  of  both  are  left  to  faiSi, 

For  authors  fear  description  might  disparage 
The  worlds  to  come  of  both,  or  fall  beneath. 

And  then  both  worlds  would  punish  their 
miscarriage;  [ready. 

So  leaving  each  their  priest  and  prayer-book 
They  say  no  more  of  Death  or  of  the  Lady. 

X. 

The  only  two  that  in  my  recollection         [are 
Have  sung  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  marriage, 

6ante*  and  Milton, f  and  of  both  the  affection 
Was  hapless  in  their  nuptials,  for  some  bar 

Of  fault  or  temper  ruin'd  the  connection 
(Such  things,  in  fact,  it  dont  ask  much  to 

But  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Milton's  Eve  [mar); 

Were  not  drawn  from  their  spouses,  you  con- 


Some  persons  say  that  Dante  meant  theology 
By  Beatrice,  and  not  a  mistress — I, 

Although  my  opinion  may  require  apology. 
Deem  this  a  commentator's  phantasy;    [he 

Unless,  indeed,  it  was  from  his  own  knowledge 
Decided  thus,  and  show'd  good  reason  why: 

I  think  that  Dante's  more  abstruse  ecstatics 

Meant  to  personify  the  mathematics. 

XII. 

Haid^  and  Juan  were  not  married;  but 
The  fault  was  theirs,  not  mine;  it  is  not  fair, 

Chaste  reader,  then,  in  any  way  to  put 
The  blame  on  me,  unless  yo*i  wish  they  were ; 

Then  if  you'd  have  them  wedded,  please  to  shut 
The  book  which  treats  of  this  erroneous  pair, 

Before  the  consequences  grow  too  awful; 

'Tis  dangerous  to  read  of  loves  unlawful. 

XIII. 

Yet  they  were  happy — happy  in  the  illicit 
Indulgence  of  their  innocent  desires; 

But  more  imprudent  grown  with  every  visit, 
Haid^e  forgot  the  island  was  her  sire's; 

When  we  have  what  we  like,  'tis  hard  to  miss  it. 
At  least  in  the  beginning,  ere  one  tires : 

Thus  she  came  often,  not  a  moment  losing. 

Whilst  her  piratical  papa  was  cruising. 


Let  not  his  mode  of  raising  cash  seem  strange. 
Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every  nation; 


*  Dante  calk  hk  wife»  fai  the  Infer  no  ^  '*  La  fiera 
mogjlie." 

t  Milton's  first  wife  ran  away  from  him  within  the  first 
month.  If  she  had  not,  what  would  |ohn  Milton  bav« 
donet 
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For  into  a  prime  minister  but  change 
His  title,  and  'tis  nothing  but  taxation; 

But  he,  more  modest,  took  a  humbler  range 
Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 

Pursued  o*er  the  high  seas  his  watery  journey, 

And  merely  practised  as  a  sea-attorney. 

XV. 

The  good  old  gentleman  had  been  detained 
By  winds  and  waves,  and  some  inportant 
captures, 
And,  in  the  hope  of  more,  at  sea  remained. 
Although  a  squall  or  two  had  damp'd  his 
raptures. 
By  swamping  one  of  the  prizes;  he  had  chain'd 
His  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chapters. 
In  numberM  lots ;  they  all  had  cufifs  and  collars ; 
And  averaged  each  from  ten  to  a  hundred 
dollars. 

XVI. 

Some  he  disposed  of  off  Cape  Matapan, 

Among  his  friends  the  Mainots:  some  he  sold 
To  his  Tunis  correspondents,  save  one  man 

Toss'd  overboard,  unsaleable  (being  old); 
The  rest — save  here  and  there  some  richer  one, 

Reserved  for  friture  ransom — in  the  hold. 
Were  linkM  alike;  as  for  the  common  people. 
Had  a  large  order  from  the  Dey  of  Tripoli,   [he 

xvu. 
The  merchandise  was  served  in  the  same  way. 

Pieced  out  for  different  marts  in  the  Levant, 
Except  some  certain  portions  of  the  prey. 

Light  classic  articles  of  female  want, 
French  stuffs,  lace,tweezers,toothpicks,  teapot. 

Guitars  and  castanets  from  Alicant,  [tray. 
All  which  selected  from  the  spoil  he  gathers, 
Robb'd  for  his  danghter  by  the  best  of  fathers. 

XVIII. 

A  monkey,  a  Dutch  mastiff,  a  mackaw. 
Two  parrots,  with  a  Persian  cat  and  kittens. 

He  chose  from  several  animals  he  saw — 
A  terrier,  too,  which  once  had  been  a  Brit- 

Who  djring  on  Uie  coast  of  Ithaca,    .      [on's. 
The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a 
pitUnce; 

These  to  secure  in  this  strong  blowing  weather. 

He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  all  together. 

XIX. 

Then  having  settled  his  marine  affairs, 

Despatching  single  cruisers  here  and  there, 

His  vessel  having  need  of  some  repairs,  [fair  { 
He  shaped  his  course  to  where  his  daughter 

Continued  still  her  hospitable  cares; 

But  that  part  of  the  coast  being  shoal  and 
bare,  [mile, 

And  rough  with  reefs  which  ran  out  many  a 

His  port  lay  on  the  other  side  o'  the  isle. 


XX. 

And  there  he  went  ashore  without  delay. 

Having  no  custom-house  nor  quarantine 
To  ask  him  awkward  questions  on  the  way, 

About  the  time  and  place  where  he  had  beoi; 
He  left  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  day,      | 

With  orders  to  the  people  to  careen; 
So  that  all  hands  were  busy  beyond  measnret 
In  getting  out  goods,  ballast,  guns»  and  trea- 
sure. 

XXI. 
Arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  bill  [home, 

Whidk  overiook'd   the  white  walls  of  hu 
He  stopped — ^What  singular  emotions  611 

Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to 
roam! 
With  fluttering  doubts  if  all  be  well  or  Ol— 

With  love  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  some; 
All  feelings  which  o'erleap  the  years  long  lost, 
And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  suutiai 
post. 

xxn. 
The  approach  of  home  to  husbands  and  to 

After  long  travelling  by  land  or  water,  [sires, 
Most  naturally  some  small  doubt  inspires— 

A  female  family's  a  serious  matter; 
(None  trusts  the  sex  more,  or  so  much  ^ 
mires — 

But  they  hate  flattery,  so  I  never  flatter;) 
Wives  in  their  husbands'  absences  grow  sbI^ 
tier,  per. 

And  daughters  sometimes  run  off  with  theW 

xxui. 
An  honest  gentleman,  at  his  return. 

May  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  Ulysses; 
Not  all  lone  matrons  for  their  husbands  moor^ 

Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors*  kisses; 
The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a  handsome  urn 

To  his  memory — and  two  or  three  yooit 
misses  [riches- 

Born  to  some  friend,  who  holds  his  wife  ii^ 
And  that  his  Argus  bites  him  by — the  breeches. 

xxrv. 
If  single,  probably  his  plighted  fair 

Has  in  his  absence  wedded  some  rich  miser; 
But  all  the  better,  for  the  happy  pair 

May  quarrel,  and,  the  lady  growing 
He  may  resume  his  amatory  care 

As  cavalier  servente,  or  despise  her; 
And  that  his  sorrow  may  not  be  a  dumb  oa^ 
Write  odes  on  the  Inconstancy  of  Womaa. 

XXV. 

And  ohl  ye  gentlemen  who  have  already 
Some  chaste  liaison  of  the  kind— I  mmn 

An  honest  friendship  with  a  manied  la^y 
The  only  thing  of  this  sort  evor  womk 
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To  last — of  all  connections  the  most  steady, 
And   the   true   Hymen    (the  fint's  but  a 

screen) — 
Tet,  for  all  that,  keep  not  too  long  away, 
Ve  known  the  absent  wrong*d  four  times  a 

day. 

XXVI. 

jimbro,  our  sea-solicitor,  who  had 
Much  less  experience  of  dry  land  than  ocean, 

>n  seeing  his  own  chimney-smoke,  felt  glad ; 
But  not  knowing  metaphysics,  had  no  notion 

)f  the  true  reason  of  his  not  being  sad, 
Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotion; 

\t  loTed  his  child,  and  would  have  wept  the 
loss  of  her, 

)at  knew  the  cause  no  more  than  a  philosopher. 

XXVII. 

\t  saw  bis  white  walls  shining  in  the  sun. 
His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green; 

ie  heard  his  rivulet's  light  bubbling  run, 
The  distant  dog-bark;  and  perceived,  be- 
tween 

The  umbrage  of  the  wood,  so  cool  and  dun. 
The  moving  figures,  and  the  sparkling  sheen 

X  arms  (in  the  East  all  arm) — and  various 

}f  color'd  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies,  [dyes 

xxvin. 
Ud  as  the  spot  where  they  appear  he  nears. 

Surprised  at  these  linwonted  signs  of  idling, 
\t  hears — alas !  no  music  of  the  spheres. 

But  an  unhallow'd  earthly  sound  of  Addling! 
I  melody  which  made  him  doubt  his  ears. 

The  cause  being  past  his  guessing  or  un- 
riddling; 
I  pipe,  too,  and  a  drum,  and  shortly  after, 
I  most  unoriental  roar  of  laughter. 

XXIX. 

Lnd  still  more  nearly  to  the  place  advancing. 
Descending  rather  quickly  the  declivity, 

rhrough  the  waved  branches,  o'er  the  green 
sward  glancing, 
*Midst  other  indications  of  festivity, 

Seeing  a  troop  of  his  domestics  dancing 
Like  dervises,  who  turn  as  on  a  pivot,  he 

^erccived  it  was  the  Pyrrhic  dance  so  martial, 

*o  which  the  Levantines  are  very  partial. 

XXX. 

knd,  further  on,  a  troop  of  Grecian  g^irls, 
The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  wav- 
ing, 
Vere  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls, 
LinkM  hand  in   hand,  and  dancing:  each 
too  having  [curls — 

)own  her  wlute  neck  long  floating  auburn 


(The   least  of  which  would  set   ten  poets 
raving) : 
Their  leader  sang — and  bounded  to  her  song. 
With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng. 

XXXI. 

And  here,  assembled  cross-legg'd  round  their 
trays. 

Small  social  parties  just  began  to  dine; 
Pilaus  and  meats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gaze, 

And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine. 
And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  vase: 

Above  them  their  dessert  grew  on  its  vine; 
The  orange  and  pomegranate,  nodding  o'er, 
Dropp'd  in  their  laps,  scarce  pluck'd,  their 
mellow  store. 

XXXII. 
A  band  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram. 
There    wreathe   his  venerable  horns  with 
flowers; 
While,  peaceful  as  if  still  an  unwean'd  lamb. 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 
His  sober  head,  majestically  tame. 

Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowers 
His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then, 
Yielding  to  their  small  hands,   draws   back 
again. 

XXXIII. 

Their  classical  profiles  and  glittering  dresses. 

Their  large   black   eyes  and  soft  seraphic 

cheeks,  [tresses. 

Crimson   as    cleft  pomegranates,    their  long 

The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that 

speaks. 

The  innocence  which  happy  childhood  blesses. 

Made  quite  a  picture  of  these  little  Greeks : 

So  that  the  philosophical  beholder        [olderi 

Sigh'd  for  their  sakes,that  they  should  e'er  grow 

XXXIV. 

Afar,  a  dwarf  buffoon  stood  telling  tales 
To  a  sedate  grey  circle  of  old  smokers. 

Of  secret  treasures  found  in  hidden  vales. 
Of  wonderful  replies  from  Arab  jokers. 

Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  cure  bad 

ails,  [ers. 

Of  rocks  bewitch'd  that  open  to  the  knock- 

Of  mag^c  ladies,  who,  by  one  sole  act,  [fact). 

Transform'd  their  lords  to  beasts  (but  that's  a 

XXXV. 

Here  was  no  lack  of  innocent  diversion 
For  the  imagination  or  the  senses. 

Song,  dance,  wine,  music,  stories   from  the 
Persian, 
All  pretty  pastimes  in  which  no  offence  is: 

But  Lambro  saw  all  these  things  with  aversion. 
Perceiving  in  his  absence  such  expenses. 
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Dreading  that  climax  of  all  human  ills. 
The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bills. 

XXXVI. 

Ah!  what  is  man?  what  perils  still  environ 
The  happiest  mortals,  even  after  dinner— 

A  day  of  gold  from  out  an  age  of  iron. 
Is  all  that  life  allows  the  hickiest  sinner: 

Pleasure  (whene'er  she  sings,  at  IcastJ  '$  a  siren 
That  lures  to  flay  alive  the  young  beginner: 

Lambro*s  recl^ption  at  his  people's  banquet 

Was  such  as  fire  accords  to  a  wet  blanket. 

XXXVII. 

He— being  a  man  who  seldom  used  a  word 
Too  much,  and  wishing  gladly  to  surprise 

(In  general  he  surprised  men  with  his  sword) 
His  daughter— had  not  sent  before  to  advise 

Of  his  arrival,  so  that  no  one  stirr'd; 

And  long  he  paused  to  re^assure  his  eyes; 

In  fact,  much  more  astonish'd  than  delighted. 

To  find  so  much  good  company  invited. 

XXXVIII. 

He  did  not  know  (alas!  how  men  will  lie) 
That  a  report  (especially  the  Greeks) 

Avouch'd  his  death  (such  people  never  die). 
And  put  his  house   in   mourning    several 
weeks — 

But  now  their  eyes  and  also  lips  were  dry: 
The  bloom,  too,  had  returnM  to  Haid6;'s 
cheeks.  . 

Her  tears,  too,  being  returned  unto  thetr  fount. 

She  now  kept  house  upon  her  own  account 


1S21. 

XLI. 

-He  was  the  mildest  mannered 


XXXIX. 

Hence  all  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  and 
fiddling,  ^  ["»"e-- 

Which  turn'd  the  isle  into  a  place  of  pleas- 
The  servants  all  were  getting  drunk  or  idling, 
A   life  which   made   them   happy   beyond 
measure. 
Her  father's  hospitality  seem'd  middhng. 
Compared  with  what  Haid6e  did  with  his 
treasure:  [*"8» 

'Twas  wonderful  how  things  went  on  improv- 
While  she  had  not  one  hour  to  spare  from 
loving. 

XL. 

Perhaps  you  think,  in  stumbling  on  this  feast 
He  flew  into  a  passion,  and  in  fact 

There  was  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased; 
Perhaps  you  prophesy  some  sudden  act, 

The  whip,  the  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least. 
To  teach  his  people  to  be  more  exact; 

And  that,  proceeding  at  a  very  high  rate. 

He  show'd  the  royal  pmchanis  of  a  pirate. 


You're  wrong- 
man 

That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat; 
With  such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman. 

You  never  could  divine  his  real  thought; 
No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  can 

Gird  more  deceit  within  a  petticoat; 
Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life's  variety. 
He  was  so  great  a  loss  to  good  society. 

XLIl. 
Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner- tray. 

Tapping  the  shoulder  of  the  nigbest  guest. 
With  a  peculiar  smile,  which,  by  the  way. 

Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  expressed. 
He  ask'd  the  meaning  of  this  holiday. 

The  vinous  Greek,  to  whom  he  had  addressed 
His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 
The  questioner,  fill'd  up  a  glass  of  wine, 

XLIII. 

And,  without  turning  his  facetious  heacU 

Over  his  shoulder,  with  a  Bacchant  air. 
Presented  the  o'erflowing  cup,  and  said, 
Talking's  dry  work,  I  have  no    time  to 
spare." 
A  second  hiccup'd,  "Our  old  master's  dead; 
You'd  better  ask  our  mistress  who's  his  heir." 
Our  mistress! "   quoth  a  third,  "  Our  mis- 
tress!—pooh! — 
You  mean  our  master — not  the  old,  but  new." 

XLIV. 

These  rascals,  being  new  comers,  knew  ntf 
whom 
They  thus  address'd — and  Lambro's  visagt 
And  o'er  his  eye  a  momentary  gloom     [fell— 
Pass'd ;  but  he  strpve  quite  courteously  to 
quell 
The  expression,  and,  endeavoring  to  resume 

His  smile,  requested  one  of  them  to  tell 
The  name  and  quality  of  his  new  patron, 
Who   seem'd  to   have  turn'd   Haid^  into  i 
matron. 

XLV. 

« I  know  not,"  quoth  the  fellow,**  who  or  whil 
He  is,  nor  whence  he  came — and  little  care; 

But  this  I  know,  that  this  roast  capon's  fat. 
And  that  good  wine  ne'er   wash'd   down 
better  fare : 

And  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that. 

Direct  your  questions  to  my  neighbor  that; 

He'll  answer  all  for  better  or  for  worse. 

For   none   likes   more  to   hear  himself  coa- 
verse."* 


•  Rbpone  allor"  Margatte,  a  dir  tel  tosto 
io  non  credo  piu  al  ncro  ch*  all*  acurro: 
Ma  nel  capponc.  o  loso,  o  vuosU  aiioilf 
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I  said  that  Lambro  was  a  man  of  patience. 
And  certainly  he  show'd  the  best  of  breed- 
ing, [nations, 

Which   scarce  even  France,  the  paragon  of 
E'er  saw  her  most  polite  of  sons  exceeding. 

He  bore  these  sneers  against  his  near  relations, 
His  own  anxiety,  fiis  heart,  too,  bleeding, 

The  insults,  too,  of  every  servile  glutton. 

Who  all  the  time  was  eating  up  his  mutton. 

XLVIl. 

Now  in  a  person  used  to  much  command — 
To  bid  men  come,  and  go,  and  come  again — 

To  see  his  orders  done,  too,  out  of  hand — 
Whether  the  word  was  death,   or  but  the 
chain —  , 

It  may  seem  strange  to  find  his  manners  bland; 
Yet  such  things  are,  which  I  cannot  explain. 

Though  doubtless  he  who  can  command  him- 

Is  good  to  govern — almost  as  a  Guelph.  [self 

XLVIII. 
Not  that  he  was  not  sometimes  rash  or  so. 

But  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood; 
Then  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  and  slow. 

He  lay  coiPd,  like  the  boa  in  the  wood; 
With  him  it  never  was  a  word  and  blow, 

His  angry  word  once  o'er,  he  shed  no  blood : 
But  in  his  silence  there  was  much  to  rue. 
And  his  one  blow  left  little  work  for  two, 

XLIX. 

He  ask*d  no  further  questions,  and  proceeded 
On  to  the  house,  but  by  a  private  way. 

So  that  the  few  who  met  him  hardly  heeded. 
So  little  they  expected  him  that  day; 

If  love  paternal  in  his  bosom  pleaded 

For  Haid^e's  sake,  is  more  than  I  can  say. 

But  certainly  to  one  deem'd  dead,  returning, 

This  revel  seem'd  a  curious  mode  of  mourning. 


If  all  the  dead  could  now  return  to  life, 
(Which  God  forbid!)  or  some,  or  a  great 
many; 

For  instance,  if  a  husband  or  his  wife 
(Nuptial  examples  are  as  good  as  any), 

No  doubt, whatever  might  be  their  former  strife, 
The  present  weather  woul^J  be  much  more 
rainy— 

Tears  shed  into  the  grave  of  the  connection 

Would  share  most  probably  its  resurrection. 


S  credo  alcuoa  volta  anco  nel  burro: 
NeOa  cervigia,  e  quando  io  n'  ho  nel  mosto, 
E  motto  pfu  nell'  eapro  che  fl  maitt^orro; 
Ma  sopra  tutto  nel  buon  vino  ho  tede, 
E  credo  ch6  ria  salvo  chi  git  crede." 

PuijCI,  Mfft^anU  Magg^iore,  c.  i8»  •-.  x 


He  enterd  in  the  house  no  more  his  home, 
A  thing  to  human  feelings  the  most  trying, 

And  harder  for  the  heart  to  overcome, 

Perhaps,  than    even  the   mental  pangs  of 
dying; 

To  find  our  hearthstone  tum'd  into  a  tomb, 
And  round  its  once  warm  precincts  palely 
lying 

The  ashes  of  oi^r  hopes,  is  a  deep  grief 

Beyond  a  single  gentleman's  belief. 

LII. 

He  enter'd  in  the  house — his  home  no  more; 

For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home, — and 
The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door        [felt 

Without  a   welcome:    there   he   long  had 
dwelt; 

There  his  few  peaceful  days  Time  had  swept 
o'er; 

There  his  warm  bosom  and  keen  eye  would 
Over  the  innocence  of  that  sweet  child,  [melt 
His  only  shrine  of  feelings  undefiled. 

LIII. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  strange  temperament. 
Of  mild  demeanor,  though  of  savage  mood. 

Moderate  in  all  his  habits,  and  content 
With  temperance  in  pleasure,  as  in  food. 

Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  bear,  and 
meant 
For  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good; 

His  country's  wrongs,  and  his  despair  to  save 
her. 

Had  stung  him  from  a  slave  to  an  enslaver. 

LIV. 

The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gold. 
The  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced. 

The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old, 
The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abused. 

The  sights  he  was  accustom'd  to  behold, 
The  wild  seas,  and  wild  men  with  whom  he 
cruised, 

Had  cost  his  enemies  a  long  repentance. 

And  made  him  a  good  friend,  but  bad  ac- 
quaintance. 

LV. 

But  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 

Flash'd  o'er  his  soul  a  few  heroic  rays. 
Such  as  lit  onward  to  the  Golden  Fleece 

His  predecessors  in  the  Colchian  days; 
*Tis  true  he  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace — 

Alas!  his  country  show'd  no  path  to  praise: 
Hate  to  the  world  and  war  with  every  nation 
He  waged,  in  vengeance  of  her  degradation/ 

rvi. 
Still  o'er  his  mind  the  influence  of  the  clime 

Shed  its  Ionian  elegance,  which  show'd 
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Its  power  unconsciously  full  many  a  time —    [And  saffron  soups,  and  sweetbreads;  and  the 

A  taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode,  fishes 

A  love  of  music  and  of  scenes  sublime,  |     Were  of  the  finest  that  e'er  flounced  in  nets, 

A  pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  flow'd  Drest  to  a  Sybarite's  most  pampcr'd  wishes: 


Past  him  in  crystal,  and  a  joy  in  flowers, 
BedewM  his  spirit  in  his  calmer  hours. 

LVIl. 

But  whatsoe'er  he  had  of  love,  reposed 

On  that  beloved  daughter;  she  had  been 
The  only  thing  which  kept  his  heart  unclosed 

Amidst  the  savage  deeds  he  had  done  and 
A  lonely,  pure  aflection  unopposed :       [seen ; 

There  wanted  but  the  loss  of  this  to  wean 
His  feelings  from  all  milk  of  human  kindness. 
And  turn  him,  like  the  Cyclops,  mad  with 
blindness. 

Lvin. 
The  cubless  tigress,  in  her  jungle  raging. 

Is  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the  flock; 
The  ocean,  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging. 

Is  awful  to  the  vessel  near  the  rock; 
But  violent  things  will  sooner  bear  assuaging, 

Their  fury  being  spent  by  its  own  shock. 
Than  the  stern,  single,  deep,  and  wordless  ire 
Of  a  strong  human  heart,  and  in  a  sire. 
LIX. 

It  is  a  hard,  although  a  common  case, 
To  find  our  children  running  restive — they 

In  whom  our  brightest  days  we  would  retrace, 
Our  little  selves  re-form'd  in  finer  clay. 

Just  as  old  age  is  creeping  on  apace. 

And  clouds  come  o'er  the  sunset  of  our  day, 

They  kindly  leave  us,  though  not  quite  alone. 

But  in  good  company — the  gout  or  stone. 

LX. 
Yet  a  fine  family  is  a  fine  thing 

(Provided  they  don't  come  in  after  dinner) 
'Tis  beautiful  to  see  a  matron  bring       [herj ; 

Her  children  up  (if  nursing  them  don't  thin 
Like  cherubs  round  an  altar-piece,  they  cling 

To  the  fire-side  (a  sight  to  touch  a  sinner). 
A  lady  with  her  daughters  or  her  nieces 
Shine  like  a  guinea  and  seven-shjlling  pieces. 

LXI. 

Old  Lambro  pass'd  unseen  a  private  gate. 
And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide;  \ 

Meantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate  ! 

At  wassail  in  their  beauty  and  their  pride;! 

An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 

Before  tben^,  and  fair  slaves  on  every  side: 

Gems,  gold,   and  silver  form'd   the  service 
mostly. 

Mother-of-pearl  and  coral  the  less  costly. 

LXII. 

The  dinner  made  about  a  hundred  dishes; 
Lamb  and  pistachio  nuts — in  short,all  meats. 


The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 
Of  raisin,  orange,  and  pomegranate  juice. 
Squeezed  through  the  rind,  which  makes  it  best 
for  use. 

LXIU. 
These  were  ranged  round,  each  in  its  crystal 
ewer,  [repast, 

And  fruits  and  date-bread  loaves  closed  the 
And  Mocha's  berry,  from  Arabia  pure, 

In  small  fine  China  cups,  came  in  at  last; 
Gold  cups  of  filigree,  made  to  secure  [placed. 

The  hand  from  burning  underneath  then 
Cloves,  cinnamoA,  and  saffron  too  were  boilM 
Up  with  the  coffee,which  (I  think)  they  spoii'd. 

uav. 
The  hangings  of  the  room  were  tapestry,  made 

Of  velvet  panels,  each  of  different  hue. 
And  thick  with  damask  flowers  of  silk  inlaid; 

And  round  them  ran  a  yellow  border  too; 
The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  dfsplay'd, 

Embroider'd  delicately  o'er  with  blue. 
Soft  Persian  sentences,  in  lilac  letters. 
From  poets,  or  the  moralists  their  betters. 

LXV. 

These  Oriental  writings  on  the  wail. 

Quite  common  in  those  countries,  are  a  kiii^ 

Of  monitors  adapted  to  recall,  [miod 

Like  skulls  at  Memphian  banquets,  to  the 

The  words  which  shook  Belshazxar  in  hk  ball. 

And  took  his  kingdom  from  him;  you  will 

find,  [treasure. 

Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's 

There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  Pleasure. 

LXVI. 

A  beauty  at  the  season's  close  grown  hectic, 
A  genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 

A  rake  tum'd  methodistic,  or  Eclectic— 
(For  that's  the  name  they  like  to  pray  be- 
neath)— 

But  most,  an  alderman  stmdc  apoplectic, 
Are  things  that  really  take  away  the  breadi— 

And  show  that  late  houn,  wine,  and  lore,  arc 
able 

To  do  not  much  less  damage  than  the  tnble. 

LXVII. 

Haidde  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 
On  crimson  satin,  border*d  with  ptfe  blue; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  compkilt 
Of  the  apartment,  and  appear'd  qvitr  ncv; 

The  velvet  cushions  (for  a  throne  more  meet)— 
Were  scarlet,from  whose  glowingeeattefM 
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A  sun  embossed  in  gold,  whose  rays  of  tissue, 
Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue. 

ucvui. 
Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 
Had  done  their  work  of  splendor;  Indian 


Announced  her  rank;  twelve  rings  were  on 

her  hand;  [fold 

Her  hair  was  starr*d  with  gems ;  her  veil's  fine 

Below  her  breast  was  fasten'd  with  a  band 

Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce 

be  told; 


mats  [stain.  Her  orange  silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furPd 

And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  i  About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

Over  the  floors  were  spread ;  gazelles  and  cats,  I  LXXIII 

And  dwarfs  and  blacks,  and  such  like  things,  Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heel 


that  gain  [(that's 

Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favorites — 
To  say,  by  degradation), — mingled  there 
As  plenti^l  as  in  a  court  or  fair. 

LXIX. 
There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
AVith  mother-of-pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand. 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made. 
Fretted  with  gold  or  silver: — by  command. 

The  greater  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  viands  and  sherbets  in  ice — and  wine — 
Kept  for  all  comers,  at  all  hours  to  dine. 

LXX. 

Of  all  the  dresses  I  select  Haid^e's:   [yellow; 
She  wore  two  jellicks — one  was  of  pale 
Of  azure,  pink,  and  white,  was  her  chemise — 
'Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little 
billow: 
With  buttons  form'd  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas, 
All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jellick's  fel- 
low; [her, 
And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound 
Like  fleecy  clouds   about    the   moon,  flow'd 
round  her. 

One  large  gold  bracelet  clasp'd  each  lovely 
arm, 

L.ockless — so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 
That  the  hand  strecch'd  and  shut  it  without 
harm. 

The  limb  which  it  adom'd  its  only  mould; 
>o  beautiful — its  very  shape  would  charm. 

And  clinging  as  if  loth  to  lose  its  hold. 
The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 
fbat  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in.* 

LXXII. 

Vround,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  like  gold  bar  above  her  instep  roll'df 


Flow'd  like  an  Alpine  torrent,  which  the  sun 
Dyes  with  his  morning  light,  and  would  conceal 

Her  person  if  allow'd  at  large  to  run;* 
And  still  they  seem  resentfully  to  feel 

The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 
Their  bonds,  whene'er  some  Zephyr,  caught. 
To  offer  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan.    [began 

Lxxrv. 
Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life. 

The  very  air  seem'd  lighter  from  her  eyes. 
They  were  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  rife 

With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies. 
And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife — 

Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties; 
Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 
It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneel. 
LXXV. 

Her  eyelashes,   though  dark   as  night,  were 
tinged 

(It  is  the  country's  custom),  but  in  vain; 
For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly 
fringed. 

The  glossy  rebels  mock'd  the  jetty  stain. 
And  in  their  native  beauty  stood  avenged : 

Her  nails  were  touch'd  with  henna ;  but  again 
The  power  of  art  was  turn'd  to  nothing,  for 
They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 

LXXVI. 

The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed  to  make 

The  skin  relieved  appear  more  fairly  fair: 
She  had  no  need  of.this,  day  ne'er  will  break 

On  mountain-tops  more  heavenly  white  than 
her; 
The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake. 

She  was  so  like  a  vision;  I  might  err. 
But  Shakspeare  also  says,  'tis  very  silly 
"  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily." 

Lxxvn. 
Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold. 

But  a  white  baracan,  and  se  transparent, 


*  Thit  drca  it  Moorish,  and  the  bracelets  and  bar  are 
rom  in  the  manner  described.  The  reader  will  per- 
etve  beredto',  that  as  the  mother  of  Haidee  was  of 
'ezJhar  dat«hter  wore  the  garb  of  the  country. 

t  'The  bar  of  gold  above  the  instep  is  a  mark  of 
»f  cMgii  rank  in  the  women  of  the  families  of  the  Dejs, 
ixul  is  worn  as  such  by  their  fiemale  relatives. 


*  This  is  no  exaggeration :  there  were  fimr  women, 
whom  I  remember  to  have  seen,  who  possessed  their 
hair  in  ibis  profusion  ;  of  these,  three  were  English,  the 
other  was  a  Levantine.  The  hair  was  of  that  length 
and  quantity,  that,  when  let  down,  it  almost  entirely 
shaded  the  person,  so  as  neariy  to  render  dreis  a  soper. 
fluity.  Of  these,  only  one  had  dark  hair :  the  Oriental's 
had,  perhaps,  the  lightest  color  of  the  four. 
4Z  '-^ 
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The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold, 
Like  small  stars  through  the  mi*ky-way  ap- 
parent; 
His  turban,  furPd  in  many  a  graceful  fold, 

An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haid6e*s  hair  i n't 
Surmounted,  as  its  cla:jp,  a  glowing  crescent. 
Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  inces- 
sant. 

UCXVIII. 
And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite. 
Dwarfs,  dancing-girls,  black  eunuchs,  and 
a  poet,  [plete: 

Which  made  their  new  establishment  com- 
The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to 
show  it, 
His  verses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet — 

And  for  his  theme,  he  seldom  sung  below  it — 
He  being  paid  to  satirize  or  flatter. 
As  the  psalm  says,  <<  inditing  a  good  matter.** 

LXXIX. 

He  praised  the  present,  and  abused  the  past. 

Reversing  the  good  custom  of  old  days. 
An  Eastern  anti-Jacobin  at  last 

He  turn'd,  preferring  pudding  to  no  praise — 
For  some  few  years  his  lot  had  been  u'ercast 

By  his  seeming  independent  in  his  lays, 
But  now  he  sung  the  Sultan  and  the  Pasha, 
With  truth  like  Southey,  and  with  verse  like 
Crashaw. 

LXXX. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  many  changes, 

And  always  changed  as  true  as  any  needle; 
His  polar  star  being  one  which  rather  ranges. 
And  not  the    fix'd  —  he    knew  the  way  to 
wheedle: 
So  vile  he  'scaped  the  doom  which  oft  avenges; 
And  being  fluent  (save  indeed  when  feeM  ill), 
He  lied  with  such  a  fervor  of  intention — 
There  was   no  doubt  he  earn'd   his  laureate 
pension. 

LXXXI. 

But  he  had  genius, — when  a  turn -coat  has  it. 
The  **  Vates  irritabilis  "  takes  care 

That  without  notice  few  full  moons  shall  pass  it; 
Even  good  men  like  to  make   the  public 
stare — 

But  to  my  subject — let  me  see — what  was  it? — 
Oh! — the  third  canto — and  the  pretty  pair — 

Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  house,  and  dress, 

Of  living  in  their  insular  abode.       [and  mode 

LXXXII. 

Their  poet,  a  sad  trimmer,  but  no  less 
In  company  a  very  pleasant  fellow. 

Had  been  the  favorite  of  full  many  a  mess 
Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  half 
mellow;  [guess, 

^nd  though   his  meaning   they  could  rarely 


Yet  still  they  deign'd  to  hiccup  or  to  bellow 
The  glorious  meed  of  popular  applause, 
Of  which  the  first  ne'er  knows  the  second's 
cause. 

LXXXIII. 

But  now,  being  lifted  into  high  society. 
And  having  pick'd  up  several  odds  and  ends 

Of  free  thoughts  in  his  travels  for  variety, 
He   deemed,  being    in  a  lone  isle  among 
friends. 

That  without  any  danger  of  a  not»  he 

Might  for  long  lying  make  himself  amends; 

And  singing  as  he  sung  in  his  warm  youth. 

Agree  to  a  short  armistice  with  truth. 

LXXXIV. 

He  had  travellM  'mongst  the  Arabs,  Turks,  ad 
Franks,  [tioiu, 

And  knew  the  self-loves  of  the  different  na- 
And  having  lived  with  people  of  all  ranks. 

Had  something  ready  upon  most  occasions- 
Which  got  him  a  few  presents  and  some  thanks. 

He  varied  with  some  skill  his  adulations; 
To  **  do  at  Rome  as  Romans  do,"  a  piece 
Of  conduct  was  which  he  observed  ia  Greece. 

LXXXV. 
Thus  usually  when  he  was  ask'd  to  sing, 

He  gave  the  different  nations  something  ds 

tional;  [kii^^ 

Twas  all  the  same  to  him — "  God  save  dc 

Or  **  Ca  ira,"  according  to  the  fashion  aMx 
His  muse  made  increment  of  anything. 

From  the  high  lync  down  to  the  low  rationil: 
If  Pindar  sang  horse-races,  what  should  hinda 
Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar? 

LXXXVI. 

In  France,  for  instance,  he  would  write  acha»' 
In  England,  a  six-canto  quarto  tale;    [soa; 

In  Spain,  he'd  make  a  ballad  or  romance  ca 
The  last  war — much  the  same  in  Portugal; 

In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he'd  prance  00 
Would  be  old  Goethe's — (see  what  says  De 

In  luly,  he'd  ape  die «'  Trecentist! ; "  •  [Stadj; 

In  Greece  he'd  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  liic 
this  t'  ye: 

The  isles  of  Greece!  the  isles  of  Greece! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  suns. 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 

Where  Delos  rose  and  Phoebus  spmngl 
BUemal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Scianf  and  the  Teian}  muse. 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute. 


*  The  poetsof  the  foartecnth  ccntnry*  DaS^  Ae. | 
I  Anacroon.  Jigitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  sires* «'  Islands  of  the  Blest."* 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dream'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free; 
For,  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 
And  men  in  nations; — all  were  his! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they?f 

And  where  are  they?  and  where  art  thou. 
My  country?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine. 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine? 

*Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame. 
Though  link'd  among  a  fetter'd  race. 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame. 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face: 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here? 

For  Greeks  a  blush — for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  'we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest? 

Must  we  but  blush? — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth!  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three. 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae! 

What,  silent  still?  and  silent  all? 

Ah,  no; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall. 

And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head. 
But  one,  arise — we  come,  we  come!  " 
Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain — in  vain:  strike  other  chords: 
Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine! 

Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 
And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine! 

Hark!  rising  to  the  ignoble  call, — 

How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal! 


*  The  n}<rot  tiaitapmv  of  the  Greek  poets  were  sup- 
ped to  have  been  ttie  Cape  de  Verd  islands  or  the  Ga- 
mes. 

t  "Deepwere  the  groans  of  Xerxes,  when  he  saw 
This  haToc;  for  his  seat,  a  lofty  mound 
Commanding  the  wide  sea,  o'erlook'd  the  hosts. 
Whh  rueful  cries  he  rent  hb  royal  robes. 
And  through  hb  troops  embatUed  on  the  shore 
Gave  signal  of  retreat;  then  started  wild 
And  fled  disordered."— >iGscHYLUS. 


You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one? 

You  have  the  letters'  Cadmus  gave — 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave? 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine: 

He  served — but  served  Poly  crates— 
A  tyrant :  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freed6m's  best  and  bravest  friend; 
734a/ tyrant  was  Miltiades! 

Oh,  that  the  present^hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  winel 
On  Suli's  rock  and  Parga's  shore. 

Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore: 

And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 

The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells: 

In  native  swords  and  native  ranks. 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells; 

But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine; 

But,  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid. 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves. 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep. 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep: 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die!* 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine- 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine! 
Lxxxvn. 
Thus  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  should  have 
sung. 
The  modem  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse; 
If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was 
young, 
Yet  in  diese  times  he  might  have  done  much 
worse:  [\vrong; 

His   strain   display'd  some  feeling — right  or 


.     .     .     '*  r<yoi/iav 
iv  vkatv  httart  vovrov 
npofi^rjfi  oAucAvoTOK,  ixftav 
inro  arAoxa  Sovi'iov."  k.t.A. — SoPH,/(;v(ijr,  V.13Z7. 
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And  feeling,  in  a  poet,  is  the  source 
Of  others*  feeling:  but  they  are  such  liars, 
And  take  all  colors — like  the  hands  of  dyers. 

LXXXVIII. 

But  words  are  things;  and  a  small  drop  of  ink. 
Falling,  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  mil 

lions  think:  [uses 

Tis  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man 

Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 
Of  ages;  to  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 

Frail  man,  when  paper — even  a  rag  like  this — 

Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that's  his! 

LXXXIX. 

And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blank. 

His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation. 
Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 

In*  chronological  commemoration. 
Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank. 

Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's  station 
In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet, 
May  turn  his  name  up  as  a  rare  deposit. 

XC. 
And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  smile; 

Tis  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion, 
wind — 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style. 

Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind. 
Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle : 

The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  in  giving 

knocks, 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe. 


Milton's  the  prince  of  poets — so  we  say; 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine: 
An  independent  being  in  his  day — 

Leam'd,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine 

But  his  life  falling  into  Johnson's  way,  [Nine 

We're  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all  the 

Was  whipt   at    college — a   harsh  sire— odd 

spouse. 
For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house.* 

xcii. 
All  these  are,  certes,  entertaining  facts. 

Like    Shakspeare's    stealing    deer.    Lord 
Bacon's  bribes; 
Like  Titus'  youth,  and  Caesar's  earliest  acts; 
Like  Bums  (whom  Doctor  Curric  well  de- 
scribes); [exacts 
Like  Cromwell's  pranks; — but  although  truth 
These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes, 
As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story. 
They  do  not  much  contribute  to  his  glory. 
*  Sec  Johnson's  Life  of  MDioo  I'n  Lives  of  the  Poets]. 


XCIIL 
All  are  not  moralists,  like  Southey,  when 

He  prated  to  the  world  of  "  Pantisocrtcy;" 
Or  Wordsworth,  unexcised,unhired,  who  then 

Season'd  his  pedlar  poems  with  democxicy: 
Or  Coleridge,  long  before  his  flighty  pen 

Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocracy; 
When  he  and  Southey,  following  the  same 

path, 
Espoused  two  partners  (milliners  of  Bath). 

xcrv. 
Such  names  at  present  cut  a  convict  %nre, 

The  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  geograf^f; 
Their  loyal  treason,  renegado  rigor. 

Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  Inog- 
raphy.  * 
Wordsworth's  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  bigger 

Than  any  since  the  birthday  of  typography; 
A  drowsy,  frowzy  poem  cali'd  Tkt  Excmrsism^ 
Writ  in  a  manner  which  is  ipy  aversion. 

xcv. 
He  there  builds  up  a  formidable  dyke 

Between  his  own  and  others'  intellect;  [like 
But  Wordsworth's  poem,  and  his  followers, 

Johanna  Southcote's  Shiloh,  and  her  sect. 
Are  things  which  in  this  century  don't  strike 

The  public  mind— so  few  are  the  elect; 

And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  virginitis 

Have  proved  but  dropsies,  taken  for  divinities. 

xcvi. 
But  let  me  to  my  story:  I  must  own. 

If  I  have  any  fault,  it  is  digression — 
Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  alone. 

While  I  soliloquize  beyond  expression; 
But  these  are  my  addresses  from  the  throne. 
Which  put  ofi  business  to  the  ensuing  sessioo; 
Forgetting  each  omission  is  a  loss  to 
The  world,  not  quite  so  great  as  Ariosto. 

xcvn. 
I  know  that  what  our  neighbors  called  **km- 
gueurs "  [tkim^t 

(We've  not  so  good  a  word,  but  have  tte 
In  that  complete  perfection  which  ensures 

An  epic  from  Bob  Southey  every  sprii^^; 
Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  allnres 

The  reader;  but  'twonld  not  be  hard  to  brii^ 
Some  fine  examples  of  the  ipop4t 
To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  is 


xcvni. 

We  learn  from  Horace,  "Homer  soraedatei 
sleeps;"  [wmkes»^<i. 

We  feel  without  him,  Wordsworth 


To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creraB* 
With   his   dear  **  Waggoners^  KnmX\i 
lakes. 
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He  wishes  for  "  a  boat  *\  to  sail  the  deeps — 

Of  ocean? — No,  of  air:  and  then  he  makes 
Another  outcry  for  "  a  little  boat," 
And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat. 

XCIX. 
If  he  must  fain  sweep  o'er  the  ethereal  plain, 

And  Pegasus  runs  restive  in  his  "Waggon,' 
Could  he  not  beg  the  loan  of  Charles's  Wain, 

Or  pray  Medea  for  a  single  dragon? 
Or  if  too  classic  for  his  vulgar  brain. 

He  fear'd  his  neck  to  venture  such  a  nag  on. 
And  he  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon, 
Cuuld  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a  balloon? 

c. 

« Pedlars,"  and  "Boats,"  and  "Waggons!" 
O,  ye  shades 

Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this? 
rhat  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 

Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos'  vast  abyss 
Hoats  scumlike  uppermost;  and  these  Jack 
Cades  piiss — 

Of  sense  and  song,  above  your  graves  may 
The  "  little  boatman  "  and  his  "  Peter  Bell " 
4ui  sneer  at  him  who  drew  "Achitophel!"* 

CI. 
""our  tale. — ^The  feast' was  over,  the  slaves 

gone. 
The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all  retired ; 
"he  Arab  lore  and  poet's  song  were  done. 
And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired; 
"he  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone. 
The  rosy  flood  of  twilight's  sky  admined; — 
ve  Maria!  o'er  the  earth  and  sea,  [thee! 

hat  heavenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthiest 

Cli. 
ve  Maria!  blessed  be  the  hour, 
TTie  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
ave  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 
Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft, 
Tiile  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower. 
Or  the  faint  djring  day  hymn  stole  aloft, 
ad  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 
t»d  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem'd  stirr'd  with 

prayer. 

cm. 
re  Maria!  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer! 
Ave  Maria !  'tis  the  hour  of  love ! 
'e  Maria!  may  our  spirits  dare 
Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  above ! 
e  Maria!  oh  that  face  so  fair!  [dove — 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almighty 
hat    though   'tis   but   a  pictured  image? — 

strike — 
at  painting  is  no  idol — 'tis  too  like. 


Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 
In  nameless  print — that  I  have  no  devotion; 

But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray. 
And  you  snail  '^see  who  has  the'properest 
notion 

Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way: 
My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean, 

Earth,  air,  stars — all  that  springs  from  the 
great  Whole, 

Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  soul. 

cv. 
Sweet  hour  of  twilight ! — in  the  solitude 

Of  the  pine  forest  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd 
o'er. 
To  where  the  last  Csesarean  fortress  stood. 

Evergreen  forest!  which  Boccaccio's  lore 
AndDryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  Ijour  and  thee ! 

cvi. 
The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless 

song,  [mine. 

Were  the  sole  echoes,   save   my  steea's  and 

And  vesper  bells  that  rose  the  boughs  along: 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line. 

His  hell-dogs  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair 
throng. 
Which  leam'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
From  a  true  lover — shadow'd  my  mind's  eye.* 

CVII. 
O  Hesperus!  thou  bringest  all  good  thingsf 

Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer. 
To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings. 

The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabor'd  steer; 
Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 

Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear. 
Are  gather'd  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest; 
Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's 
breast. 

CVIII. 

Soft  hour!  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the 
heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 
When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn 
apart; 
Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 
As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start. 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay; 


'*  The  venes  of  Dryden,  once  hiGrlily  celebrated,  arc ; 
gotten." — Mr.  W.  woftx>swoRTH's  Pre/ace. 


*  See  Dryden's  Theodore  and  Honoria. 
t  '•     'E<nr«p«  vavra  ^<pei«; 
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Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns? 

Ah!     surely    nothing    dies    but     something 


mourns.* 


CDC 


When  N6ro  perished  by  the  justest  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroyed, 

Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  overjoy*d, 

Some  hands  unseen  strewed  flowers  upon  his 
tomb;f 
Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 

Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when  pow- 

Had  left  the  wretch  an  uncomipted  hour,     [er 


•  "  Era  gia  I'ora  che  volge  T  diao, 
A'  navigand,  e  'ntuneriscc  il  cuore, 
Lo  di  ch'  ban  detto  a'  dold  amid  a  dk>; 

E  die  lo  nuovo  pera^rin'  d*  amore 
Pange,  se  ode  SquiUa  di  lontano. 
Che  paia  1  gforno  pianger  die  si  muorc." 

Dantb's  Purgatory^  canto  viil. 
This  last  line  is  the  fir&t  of  Gray's  Elegy,  taken  by  him 
without  adcnowledsinent. 

t&ir  "Suetonius"  ibr  this  £»:!• 


But  I'm  digressing;  what  on  earth  has  Nero, 
Or  any  such  like  sovereign  buffoons. 

To  do  with  the  transactions  of  my  hero. 
More  than  such  madmen's  fellow-man — the 
moon's? 

Sure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  zero. 
And  I  grown  one  of  many  **  wooden  spoons^ 

Of  verse  (the  name  with  which  we  Cantabs 
please 

To  dub  the  last  of  honors  in  degrees). 

CXI. 
I  feel  this  tediousness  will  never  do— 

Tis  being  too  epic,  and  I  must  cut  down 
(In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  tw^o: 

TheyMI  never  find  it  out,  unless  I  own 
The  fact,  excepting  some  experienced  few; 

And  then  as  an  improvement  'twill  be  shown: 
I'll  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is, 
i  From  Aristotle  passim. — See  nMiirtniv. 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH. 
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Nothing  so  difficult  as  a  beginning 
In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  end; 

For  oftentimes,  when  Pegasus  seems  winning 

The  race,  he  sprains  a  wing,  and  down  we 

tend,  [ning; 

Like  Lucifer,  whenhurl'd  from  heaven  for  sin - 
Our  sin  the  same,  and  hard  as  his  to  mend. 

Being  pride,  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too 
far. 

Till  our  own  weakness  shows  us  what  we  are. 

II. 
But  Time,  which  brings  all  beings  to  their  level. 

And  sharp  Adversity,  will  teach  at  last 
Man,  and — as  we  would  hope — perhaps  the 
devil. 
That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  vast:  [el. 
While  youth's  hot  wishes  in  our  red  veins  rev- 
We  know  not  this — the  blood  flows  on  too 
fast; 
But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  ocean, 
We  ponder  deeply  on  each  past  emotion. 

III. 
As  boy,  I  thought  myself  a  clever  fellow. 
And  wish'd  that  others  held  the  same  opin- 
ion: [low, 
They  U>uk  it  up  when  my  days  grew  morcmel- 


And  other  minds  acknowledged  my  domin- 
Now  my  sere  fancy  **  falls  into  the  yellow  [ion: 
.  Leaf,"  and  Imagination  droops  her  pinion, 
And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o'er  my  desk 
Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 

nr. 
And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

*Tis  that  I  may  not  weep;  and  if  I  weep, 
*Tis  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 

Itself  to  apathy,  for  we  must  steep 
Our  hearts  first  in  the  depth  of  Lethe's  spring, 

Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep  I 
Thetis  baptized  her  mortal  son  in  Styx; 
A  mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix. 

V. 

Some  have  accused  me  of  a  strange  design 
Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land, 

And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line: 
I  don't  pretend  that  I  quite  understand 

My  own  meaning  when  I  would  be  very  finc| 
But  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  nothing  piann'd| 

Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  merry, 

A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

VI. 

To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime. 

This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic 
Tulci  was  sire  of  the  half-seri«»ui.  rhyme, 
I     \V ho  iang  when  chivalry  was  more  Qui^uti^ 
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And  revellM  in  the  fancies  of  the  time,  | 

True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giants,! 
kings  despotic; 
But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete,     | 
I  chose  a  modem  subject  as  more  meet. 

VII. 
How  I  have  treated  it,  I  do  not  know; 

Perhaps  no  better  than  they  have  treated  me 
Who  have  imputed  such  designs  as  show 

Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  they  wish*d  to 
But  if  it  gives  them  pleasure,  be  it  so;      [see: 

This  is  a  liberal  age,  and  thoughts  are  free 
Meantime  Apollo  plncks  me  by  3ie  ear. 
And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  here. 


Young  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 
To  their  own  hearts'  most  sweet  society; 

Even  Time  the  pitiless  in  sorrow  clefl 
With  his  rude  scythe  such  gentle  bosoms;  he 

Sigh'd  to  behold  them  of  their  hours  bereft. 
Though  foe  to  love ;  and  yet  they  could  not  be 

Meant  to  gprow  old,  but  die  in  happy  spring. 

Before  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  wing. 


Their  faces  were  not  made  for  wrinkles,  their 
Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great  hearts  to 
fail: 

The  blank  grey  was  not  made  to  blast  their  hair, 

fiut  like  the  climes  that  know  nor  snow  nor 

hail. 

They  were  all  summer:  lightning  might  assail 
And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  but  to  trail 

A  long  and  snake-like  life  of  dull  decay 

Was  not  for  them — they  had  too  little  clay. 

X. 

They  were  alone  once  more ;  for  them  to  be 
Thus  was  another  Eden :  they  were  never 

Weary,  unless  when  separate:  the  tree 
Cut  from  its  forest  root  of  years — the  river 

Damm'd  from  its  fountain — the  child  from  the 

knee  [ever, — 

And  breast  maternal  wean*d  at  once  for- 

Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart: 

Alas!  there  is  no  instinct  like  t^e  heart — 

XI. 

The  heart — which  may  be  broken :  happy  they! 

Thrice  fortunate !  who  of  that  fragile  mould, 
The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay, 

Break  with  the  first  fall :  they  can  ne'er  behold 
The  long  year  linked  with  hea\7  day  on  day. 

And  all  which  must  be  borne,  and  never  told; 
While  life's  strange  principle  will  often  lie 
Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 


XII. 
Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young,"  was  said 

of  yore,* 

And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this; 

The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays 

even  more—  fis. 

The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that 

Ebccept  mere  breath;  and  since  the  silent  shore 

Awaits  at  last  even  those  who  longest  miss 

The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  grave 

Which  men  weep  over,  may  be  meant  to  save. 

xm. 
Haid^e  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead. 
The  heavens,  and  earth,  and   air,  seem'd 
made  for  them:  [fled; 

They  found  no  fieiult  with  Time,  save  that  he 
They  saw  not  in  themselves  aught  to  con- 
demn: 
Each  was  the  other's  mirror,  and  but  read 

Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a  gem ; 
And  knew  such  brightness  was  but  the  reflection 
Of  their  exchanging  glances  of  affection. 

XIV. 

The  gentle  pressure  and  the  thrilling  touch. 
The   least   glance   better   understood  than 
words,  [much; 

Which  still  said  all,  and  ne'er  could  say  too 
A  language,  too,  but  like  to  that  of  birds. 

Known  but  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such 
As  but  to  lovers  a  true  sense  affords :    [surd 

Sweet  playful  phrases,  which  would  seem  ab- 

To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or 
ne'er  heard. 


All  these  were  theirs,for  they  were  children  still. 
And  children  still  they  should  have  ever  been : 

They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 
A  busy  character  in  the  dull  scene; 

But  like  two  beings  bom  from  out  a  rill, 
A  nymph  and  her  beloved,  all  unseen 

To  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flowers, 

And  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hours. 

XVI. 

Moons  changing  had  roll'd  on,  and  changeless 
found  [joys 

Those  their  bright  rise  had  lighted  to  such 
As  rarely  they  beheld  throughout  their  round; 

And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which 
cloys, 
For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 

By  the  mere  senses;  and  that  which  destroys 
Most  love,  possesfion,  unto  them  appear'd 
A  thing  which  each  endearment  more  endear'd. 
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Oh  beautiful!  and  rare  as  beautiful!       [lights! 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  de- 1 
To  lose  itself,  when  the  old  world  grows  dull,  | 

And  we  are  sick  of  its  back  sounds  and  sights, , 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school,  | 

Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  flights, 
Where  Hymen's  torch  but  brands  one  strumpet 

more. 
Whose  husband  only  knows  her  not  a  wh — re. 

XVIII. 

Hard  words;  harsh  truth;  a  truth  which  many 
know. 

Enough. — ^The  faithful  and  the  fairy  pair. 
Who  never  found  a  single  hour  too  slow. 

What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt  from 
care? 
Young  innate  feelings  all  have  felt  below. 

Which  perish  in  the  rest,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent;  what  we  mortals  call  romantic, 
And  always  envy,  though  we  deem  it  frantic. 

XIX. 

This  is  in  others  a  factitious  state,     [reading, 
An  opium -dream  of  too  much  youth  and 

But  wa»  in  them  their  nature  or  their  fate : 
No  novels  e*er  had  set  their  young  hearts 
bleeding; 

For  Haid^e's  knowledge  was  by  no  means 
great. 
And  Juan  was  a  boy  of  saintly  breeding; 

So  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  loves 

More  than  for  those  of  nightingales  or  doves. 

XX. 

They  gazed  upon  the  sunset:  His  an  hour 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  their  eyes. 

For  it  had  made  them  what  they  were:  the 

power  [such  skies. 

Of  love  had  first   o*erwhelm'd  them  from 

When  happiness  had  been  their  only  dower. 
And  twilight  saw  them  link'd  in  passion's 
ties;  [that  brought 

Charm'd  with  each  other,  all  things  charm'd 

The  past  still  welcome  as  the  present  thought. 

XXI. 

I  know  not  why,  but  in  that  hour  to-night. 
Even  as  they  gazed,  a  sudden  tremor  came. 

And   swept,  as  'twere,    across  their   heart's 
delight. 
Like  the  wind  o'er  a  harp-string,  or  a  flame. 

When  one  is  shook  in  sound,  and  one  in  sight; 
And   thus   some    boding    flash'd    through 
either  frame. 

And  call'd  from  Juan's  breast  a  faint  low  sigh. 

While  one  new  tear  arose  in  Haid^'s  eye. 


xxn. 


That  large  black  prophet-eye  seem'd  to  dilate. 
And  follow  far  the  disappearing  sun, 

As  if  their  last  day  of  a  happy  date 

With  his  broad,  bright,  and  dropping  orb 
were  gone; 

Juan  gazed  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fate — 
He  felt  a  grief;  but,  knowing  cause  for  none, 

His  glance  inquired  of  hers  for  some  excuse 

For  feelings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 

xxm. 
She  tum'd  to  him,  and  smiled,  but  in  thatscRt 

Which  makes  not  others  smile;  then  tursM 
aside: 
Whatever  feeling  shook  her,  it  seem'd  short. 

And  master'd  by  her  wisdom  or  her  pride: 
When  Juan  spoke,  too — it  might  be  in  sport— 

Of  this  their  mutual  feeling,  she  replied, 
«« If  it  should  be  so — but — it  cannot  be — 
Or  I  at  least  shall  not  survive  to  see." 

xxiv. 

Juan  would  question  further,  but  she  press' 
His  lips  to  hers,  and  silenced  him  with  th^ 

And  then  dismiss'd  the  omen  from  herbrea^; 
Defying  augury  with  that  fond  kiss: 

And  no  doubt  of  all  methods  'tis  the  best. 
Some  people  prefer  wine — 'tis  not  amiss; 

I  have  tried  both :  so  those  who  would  a  par 
take  [heartache 

May  choose  between  the  headache  and  tbi 

XXV. 

One  of  the  two  according  to  your  choice. 
Women  or  wine,  you'll  haye  to  undergo; 

Both  maladies  are  taxes  on  our  joys, 

But  which  to  choose  I  really  hardly  knov; 

And  if  I  had  to  give  a  casting  voice. 

For  both  sides  I  could  many  a  reason  sho« 

And  then  decide,without  great  wrong  to  eithe 

It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than  neitbea 

XXVI. 

Juan  and  Haid^c  gazed  upon  each  other 

With  swimnnng  looks  of  speechless  tendc 

ness,  [broth* 

Which  mix'd  all  feelings,  friend,  child,  love 
All  that  the  best  can  mingle  and  express 

When   two   pure  hearts  are    pour'd    in  « 

another, 

And  love  too  much,  and  yet  cannot  love  lea 

But  almost  sanctify  the  sweet  excess* 

By  the  immortal  wish  and  power  to  bless. 

XXVIL 

Mix'd  in  each  other's  arms,  and  heart  in  hear 
Why  did  they  not  then  die? — they  iiad  \vn 
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Should  an  hour  come  to  bid  thera  breathe  apart ; 

Years  could  but  bring  them  cruel  things  or 
wrong; 
The  world  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  world's  art 

For  beings  passionate  as  Sappho's  song: 
Love  was  born  with  them,  m  them,  so  intense. 
It  was  their  very  spirit — not  a  sense. 

XXVUI. 

They  should  have  lived  together  deep  in  woods. 
Unseen  as  sings  the  nightingale;  they  were 

Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 
Caird  social,  haunts  of  Hate,  and  Vice, 
and  Care: 

How  lonely  every  freebom  creature  broods! 
The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair : 

The  eagle  soars  alone;  the  gull  and  crow 

Flock  o'er  their  carrion,  just  like  men  below. 

XXIX. 

Now  pillow'd  cheek  to  cheek,  in  loving  sleep, 
Haid^  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 

A  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep. 
For  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 

Joan,   and  shuddering  o'er  his  frame  would 

creep;  [brook 

And  Haid^'s  sweet  lips  murmur'd  like  a 

A  wordless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 

Stirr'd  with  her  dream,   as  rose-leaves  with 
the  air; 

XXX. 

Or  as  the  stirring  of  a  deep  clear  stream 
Within  an  Alpine  hollow,  when  the  wind 

Walks  o'er  it,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream. 
The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind — 

O'erpowering  us  to  be  whate'er  may  seem 
Good  to  the  soul  which  we  no  more  can  bind ; 

Strange  state  of  being  I  (for  'tis  still  to  be) 

Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see. 

XXXI. 

She  dream'd  of  being  alone  on  the  sea-shore, 
Chain'd  to  a  rock ;  she  knew  not  how,  but  stir 

She  could  not  from  the  spot,  and  the  loud  roar 
Grew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly,  threat- 
ening her; 

And  o'er  her  upper  lip  they  seem'd  to  pour. 
Until  she  sobb'd  for  breath,  and  soon  they 
were  [high — 

Foaming  o'er  her  lone  head,   so  fierce  and 

£Ach  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not  die. 

xxxu. 
A.non — she  was  released,  and  then  she  stray'd 
Cer  the  sharp  shingles  with  her  bleeding 
feet, 
A^od  stumbled  almost  every  step  she  made: 
And  something  roll'd  before  her  in  a  sheet. 


Which  she  must  still  pursue,  howe'er  afraid; 
'Twas  white  and  indistinct,  nor  stopp'd  to 
meet  [grasp'd, 

Her  glance  or  grasp,  for  still  she  gazed  and 
And  ran,  but  it  escaped  her  as  she  clasp'd. 

XXXIII. 
The  dream  changed: — in  a  cave  she  stood,  its 
walls 
Were  hung  with  marble  icicles:  the  work 
Of  ages  on  its  water-fretted  halls. 
Where  waves  might  wash,  and  seals  might 
breed  and  lurk; 
Her  hair  was  dripping,  and  the  very  balls 
Of  her  black  eyes  seem'd  tum'd  to  tears,  and 
mirk  [caught. 

The  sharp  rocks  look'd  below  each  drop  they 
Which  froze  to  marble  as  it  fell — she  thought. 

XXXIV. 

And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifeless,  at  her  feet, 
Pale  as  the  foam  that  froth'd  on  his  dead 
brow. 
Which  she  essay'd  in  vain  to  clear  (how  sweet 
Were  once  her  cares,  how  idle  seem'd  they 
now!) 
Lay  Juan,  nor  could  aught  renew  the  beat 
Of  his  quench'd  heart;  and  the  sea-dirges 
low 
Rang  in  her  sad  ears  like  a  mermaid's  song. 
And  that  brief  dream  appear'd  a  life  too  long. 

XXXV. 

And  gazing  on  the  dead,  she  thought  his  face 
Faded,  or  alter'd  into  something  new — 

Like  to  her  father's  features,  till  each  trace 
More  like  and   like  to    Lambro's    aspect 
grew —  [grace; 

With  all   his   keen  worn  look  and  Grecian 
And  starting,  she  awoke,  and  what  to  view? 

0  Powers  of  Heaven!   what  dark  eye  meets 

she  there? 
'Tis — 'tis  her  father's — fix'd  upon  the  pair! 

XXXVI. 
Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  and  shrieking  fell. 

With  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to  see 
Him  whom  she  deem'd  a  habitant  where  dwell 

The  ocean  buried,  risen  from  death,  to  be 
Perchance  the  death  of  one  she  loved  too  well : 

Dear  as  her  father  had  been  to  Haid6e, 
It  was  a  moment  of  that  awful  kind — 

1  have  seen  such — but  must  not  call  to  mind. 

XXXVIl. 
Up  Juan  sprang  to  Haid^e's  bitter  shriek. 

And  caught  her  falling,  and  from  off  the  wall 
Sflatch'd  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to  wreak 

Vengeance  on  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all; 
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Then  Lambro,  who  till  now  forbore  to  speak, 
Smiled  scornfully,  and  said,  **  Within  my 
call, 
A  thousand  scimitars  await  the  word ; 
Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  sword." 


And  Haid^  clung  around  him:  *«  Juan,  'tis — 
*Tis  Lambro — 'tis  my  father!    Kneel  with 
me — 

He  will  forgive  us — yes — it  must  be — yes, 
Oh,  dearest  father,  in  this  agony 

Of  pleasure  and  of  pain — even  while  I  kiss 
Thy  garment's  hem  with  transport,  can  it  be 

That  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filial  joy? 

Deal  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  but  spare  this  boy." 

XXXIX. 

High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood, 

Calm  in  his   voice,  and  calm   within   his 

eye — 

Not  always  signs  with  him  of  calmest  mood : 

He  lookM  upon  her,  but  gave  no  reply; 
Thenturn'd  to  Juan,  in  whose  cheek  the  blood 
Oft  came  and  went,  as  there  resolved  to  die ; 
In  arms,  at  least,  he  stood  in  act  to  spring 
On  the  first  foe  whom  Lambro's  call  might 
bring. 

XL. 

"  Young  man,  your  sword!"  So  Lambro  once 
more  said; 
Juan  replied,  "  Not  while  this  arm  is  free!" 
The  old  man's  cheek  grew  pale,  but  not  with 
dread, 
But  drawing  from  his  belt  a  pistol,  he 
Replied,  **  Your  blood  be  then  on  your  own 
head." 
Then  look'd  close  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  see 
'Twas  fresh — for  he  had  lately  used  the  lode — 
And  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock. 

XLI. 
It  has  a  strange,  quick  jar  upon  the  ear. 

That  cocking  of  a  pistol,  when  you  know 
A  moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  benr 

Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  off,  or  so ; 
A  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near. 

If  you  have  got  a  former  friend  for  foe; 
But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice, 
The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice. 


Lambro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 
Had  stopp'd  this   canto,  and   Don  Juan's 
breathy 
When  Haid^  threw  herself  her  boy  before, 
Stern  as  her  sire:  **  Un me,"  she  cried,  **  let 
death  I 


Descend — the  fault  is  mine;  this  fatal  shore 
He  found — but  sought  not.  I  have  pledged 
my  faith; 
I  love  him— .1  will  die  with  him :  I  knew  [too." 
Your  nature's  firmness — know  your  daughter's 

XLIII. 
A  minute  past,  and  she  had  been  all  tears, 

And  tenderness,  and  infancy;  but  now 
She  stood  as   one   who   championed   homan 

fears — 
Pale,  statue-like,  and   stem,  she   woo'd  the 

blow; 
And  tall  beyond  her  sex,  and  their  compeers, 

She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 
A  fairer  mark ;  and  with  a  fix'd  eye  scannM 
Her  father's  face — but  never  stopp'd  his  hand. 

XLIV. 

He  gazed  on  her,  and  she  on  him ;  'twas  strange 
How  like  they  look'd!   the  expression  vas 
the  same; 

Serenely  savage,  with  a  little  change 

In  the  large  dark  eye's  mutual-darted  flame; 

For  she,  too,  was  as  one  who  could  avenge, 
If  cause  should  be — a  lioness,  though  tame: 

Her  father's  blood,  before  her  father's  face 

Boil'd  up,  and  proved  her  truly  of  his  race. 

XLV. 

I  said  they  were  alike,  their  features  and 
Their  stature  differing  but  in  sex  and  years; 

Even  to  the  delicacy  of  their  hand       [wean; 
There  was  resemblance,  such  as  true  hkx^ 

And  now  to  see  them,  thus  divided,  stand 
In  fix'd  ferocity,  when  joyous  tears,    [both. 

And  sweet  sensations,  should  have  welcomed 

Show  what  the  passions  are  in  their  full  grovtk 

XLVI. 

The  father  paused  a  moment,  then  withdrew 
His  weapon,  and  replaced  it;  but  stood  stiE, 

And  looking  on  her,  as  to  look  her  through, 
<  Not  /,"  he  said,  '<  have  sought  this  straa- 

Not  /have  made  this  desolation :  few  [ger's  iH: 
Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbear  to  ki£; 

But  I  must  do  my  duty — bow  thou  hast 

Done  thine,  the  present  vouches  for  the  pasC 

XL  VII. 

Let  him  disarm;  or,  by  my  father's  head. 

His  own  shall  roll  before  you,  like  a  hall!* 
He  raised  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  said. 

And  blew,  another  answer'd  to  the  call. 
And,  rushing  in  disorderly,  though  led. 

And  arm'd  from  boot  to  turban,  one  and  all. 
Some  twenty  of  his  train  came,  rank  on  taalc^ 
1  le  gave  the  word— "Arrest  or  slay  the  FVtak  •■ 
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XLVIII. 

Then,  with  a  sadden  movement,  he  withdrew 

His  daughter;  while  compress'd  within  his 
clasp, 
Twixt  her  and  Juan  interposed  the  crew; 

In  vain  she  struggled  in  her  father's  grasp — 
His  arms  were  like  a  serpent's  coil:  then  flewi 

Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  angry  asp,       I 
The  file  of  pirates;  save  the  foremost,  who 
Had  fallen,  with  his  right  shoulder  half  cut' 
through. 

XLIX. 
The  second  had  his  cheek  laid  open;  but 

The  third,  a  wary,  cool  old  swoider,  took 
The  blows  upon  his  cutlass,  and  then  put 

His  own  well  in :  so  well,  ere  you  could  look. 
His  man  was  floor'd,  and  helpless  at  his  foot. 

With  the  blood  running,  like  a  little  brook, 
From  two  smart  sabre  gashes,  deep  and  red — 
One  on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 

L. 

And  then  they  bound  him  where  he  fell,  and 
Juan  from  the  apartment:  with  a  sign,  [bore 
Old  Lambro  bade  them  take  him  to  the  shore, 
Where  lay  some  ships  which  were  to  sail  at 
nine. 
They  laid  him  in  a  boat,  and  plied  the  oar 
Until  they  reach'd  some  galliots,  placed  in 
line; 
On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches. 
They  stow*d  him,  with    strict   orders  to  the 
watches. 

LI. 
The  world  is  full  of  strange  vicissitudes, 

And  here  was  one  exceedingly  unpleasant: 
A  gentleman  so  rich  in  the  world's  goods. 
Handsome  and  young,  enjoying  all  the  pres- 
ent. 
Just  at  the  very  time  when  he  least  broods 
On  such  a  thing,  is  suddenly  to  sea  sent, 
Wounded  and  chain'd,  so  that  he  cannot  move, 
And  all  because  a  lady  fell  in  love. 

LII. 

Here  I  must  leave  him,  for  I  grow  pathetic, 
Moved  by  the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,  green 
tea! 

Than  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  prophetic ; 
For  if  my  pure  libations  exceed  three, 

1  feel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic, 

That  I  must  have  recourse  to  black  Bohea: 

'Tis  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious. 

For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  serious, 

LIII. 

Unless  when  qualified  with  thee,  Cogniac! 
Sweet  Naiad  of  the  Phlegethontic  rill! 


Ah,  why  the  liver  wilt  thou  thus  attack,    [ill? 

And  make,  like  other  nymphs,  thy  lovers 
I  would  take  refuge  in  weak  punch,  but  rack 

(In  each  sense  of  the  word),  whene'er  I  fill 
My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim. 
Wakes  me  next  morning  with  its  synonym. 

uv. 
I  leave  Don  Juan  for  the  present,  safe —  [ed ; 
Not  sound,  poor  fellow,  but  severely  wound- 
Yet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  half 
Of  those  with  which   his  Haid^'s  bosom 
bounded! 
She  was  not  one  to  weep,  and  rave,  and  chafe. 
And  then  give  way,  subdued,  because  sur- 
rounded; 
Her  mother  was  a  Moorish  maid,  from  Fez, 
Where  all  is  Eden,  or  a  wilderness. 

LV. 
There  the  large  olive  rains  its  amber  store 
In  marble   fonts;  there  grain,  and  flower, 
and  fruit. 

Gush  from  the  earth,  until  the  land  runs  o'er: 
But  there,  too,  many  a  poison  tree  has  root. 
And  midnight  Ibtens  to  the  lion's  roar. 

And  long, long  deserts  scorch  the  camel's  foot. 
Or  heaving,  whelm  the  helpless  caravan : 
And  as  the  soil  is,  so  the  heart  of  man. 


Afric  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth 
Her  human  clay  is  kindled:  full  of  power 

For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth. 
The  Moorish  blood   partakes   the  planet's 
hour. 

And  like  the  soil  beneath,  it  will  bring  forth: 
Beauty  and   love  were   Haidee's   mother's 
dower;  [force. 

But  her  large  dark  eye  show'd  deep  Passion's 

Though  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  source. 


Her  daughter,  temper'd  with  a  milder  ray. 
Like  summer's  clouds  all  silvery  smooth  and 
fair. 

Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder,  they  display 
Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air. 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way  j 
But,  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair, 

The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  veins, 

Even  as  the  Simoom  sweeps  the  blasted  plains. 


The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan's  gore, 
And  he  himself  o'ermaster'd,  and  cut  down; 

His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor, 
Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her  own; 
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Thus  much  she  view'd   an    instant,  and  no      Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat,  stiil 

more —  [groan;  true,  [canse. 

Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the 

On  her  sire's  arm,  which,  until  now,  scarce  For,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  a  panse. 
held 

Her,  writhing,  fell  she,  like  a  cedar  fell'd. 

LIX. 

A  vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips*  pure 
dyes  [ran  o*er;* 

j     Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which 
•  And  her  head  drooped,  as  when  the  lily  lies 
Overcharged  with  rain :  her  summoned  hand- 
maids bore 
Their  lady  to  her  couch,  with  gushing  eyes; 
Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their 
store, 
But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ. 
Like  one  life  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy. 

LX. 

Days  lay  she  in  that  state,  unchanged,  though 
chiU— 

With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red: 
She  had  no  pulse,but  death  seem'd  absent  still; 

No  hideous  sign  proclaimed  her  surely  dead; 
Corruption  came  not,  in  each  mind  to  kill 

All  hope;  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face,  bred 

New  thoughu  of  life,  for  it  seem'd  full  of 

soul —  [whole, 

She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the 

LXI. 

The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 

When  exquisitely  chisell'd,  still  lay  there, 
But  <ix*d  as  marble's  unchanged  aspect  throws 

O'er  the  fair  Venus,  but  forever  fair; 
O'er  the  Laocoon's  all  eternal  throes. 

And  ever-dying  Gladiator's  air. 
Their  energy,  like  life,  forms  all  their  fame. 
Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the  same. 

,    LXII. 

She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepers  wake. 

Rather  the  dead,  for  life  seem'd  something 
new, 
A  strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 

Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 
Struck  not  on  memory,  though  a  heavy  ache 


She  look'd  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  eye. 

On  many  a  token,  without  knowing  what; 

She  saw  them  watch  her,  without  asking  why, 

And  reck'd  not  who  around  her  pillow  sal: 

Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not;  not  a 

sigh  [chat 

Relieved  her  thoughts;  dull  silence  and  quick 

Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served;  she 

gave 
No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave. 
LXIV. 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not; 

Her  father  watch'd,  she  tum'd  her  eyes  away; 
She  recognized  no  being,  and  no  spot. 

However  dear,  or  cherish'd  in  their  day; 
They  changed  from   room  to  room,  bnt  all 
forgot: 
Gentle,  1)ut  without  memory,  she  lay; 
At  length  those  eyes,  which  they  would  fain  be 
weaning  [meaning. 

Back  to   old  thoughts,  wax'd  full  of  feariisl 

LXV. 
And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp; 
The  harper  came  and  tuned  his  instrument 
At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp. 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent. 
Then  to  the  wall  she  tum'd,  as  if  to  warp       | 
Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart 
And  he  began  a  long  low  island  song  [re-sem: 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

LXVL 
Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall. 
In  time  to  his  old   tune:  be  changed  tbd 
theme,  [through  all 

And  sung  of  love;    the    fierce   name  stmci 
Her  recollection;  on  her  flash *d  the  dream 
Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 

To  be  so  being:  in  a  gushing  stream 
The  tears  rush'd  forth  from  her  o'erclond^ 
brain,  [raini 


'jIlJ^STxt.  Do?e  Rii^  Like  mountain  mists,  at  length  dissolved  .. 
In  Z4S7.  hearing  the  bcU  of  St.  |  LXVII. 


▼cry 
conflicting  and  dmerent 
Foscari,  on  hb  deposition  in  X4S7>  h' 

:2gf^r?S.''SeS::X.i^"??SJ;;r^Sh-ort  solace,  vain  reUefl-thought 

s'ecUta  dans  ta  poitrine  "  (see  Sismonni  and  Daru,  vols. 
L  and  ii.)>  at  the  age  of  eighty  yearsL  when  "  Who  mould 
kav*  thought  tht  §ld  mam  had  »»  much  Hood  in 
himf*  Before  I  was  sixteen  years  of  Me,  I  was  witness 
to  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  same  emct  of  mixed  pas- 
sions upon  a  young  person ;  who,  however,  did  not  die 
in  consequence  at  that  time,  but  fell  a  victim  some  years 
afterwards  to  a  seizure  of  the  same  Idnd,  aridng  from 
cauflcs  intimately  connected  with  agitataon  of  mind. 


quick. 

And  whirl'd  her  brain  to  madness;  she  aroscj 

As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sicV> 

And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes; 
But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek, 
Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  ia 
close : —  ^^  , 
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Hers  was  a  frenzy  which  disdainM  to  rave, 
Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

LXVIII. 

Yet  she  betray'd  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense; 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  father's 

face, 

Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 

She  gazed,  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace 
Food  she  refused,  and  raiment;  no  pretence 

AvaiVd  for  either;  neither  change  of  place. 
Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep— Uie  power  seemM  gone  for 
ever. 

LXDL 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  withered  thus;  at 

last. 
Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 
A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  past : 

And  they  who  watch*d  her  nearest,  could 
not  know 
The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 

Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow. 
Glazed  o'er  her  eyes — the  beautiful,the  black> 
Oh !  to  possess  such  lustre — and  then  lack ! 

LXX. 

She  died,  but  not  alone:  she  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 

Haredawn'd  a  fair  and  sinless  child  of  sin; 
But  closed  its  little  being  without  light. 

And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom  and  bough  lie  withered  with  one 
blight: 

In  vaia  the  dews  of  heaven  descend  above 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  love. 

LXXI. 
Thus  lived — thus  died  she;  never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.     She  was  not 
made 

Through  year^  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to 
bear. 

Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 

By  Age  in  earth ;  her  days  and  pleasures  were 

Brief  but  delightful — ^such  as  had  not  stay'd 

Long  with  her  destiny;  but  she  sleeps  well 

By  the  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell. 

LXXII. 

The  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare. 

Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  pass'd  away : 

None  but  her  own  and  father's  grave  is  there. 
And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  clay : 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fair, 
No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say 

Whai  was :  no  dirge,  except  the  hollow  sea's. 

Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 


LXXIII. 

But  many  a  Greek  maid  in  a  loving  song 
Sighs  o'er  her  name;  and  many  an  islander 

With  her  sire's  story  makes  the  night  less  long. 
Valor  was  his,  and  beauty  dwelt  with  her: 

If  she  loved  rashly,  her  life  paid  for  wrong — 
A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err. 

In  some  shape;  let  node  think  to  fly  the  danger. 

For  soon  or  late  Love  is  his  own  avenger. 

LXXIV. 

But  let  me  change  this  theme,  which  grows  too 
sad, 

And  lay  this  sheet  of  sorrows  on  the  shelf; 
I  don't  much  like  describing  people  mad. 

For  fear  of  seeming  rather  touch'd  myself — 
Besides,  I've  no  more  on  this  head  to  add; 

And  as  my  muse  is  a  capricious  elf. 
We'll  put  about  and  try  another  tack 
With  Juan,  left  half-killed  some  stanzas  back. 

LXXV. 

Wounded  and    fetter'd,   "cabin'd,   cribb'd, 
confined," 
Some  days  and  nights  elapsed  before  that  he 
Could  altogether  call  the  past  to  mind; 

And  when  he  did,  he  found  himself  at  sea. 
Sailing  six  knots  an  hour  before  the  wind; 

T^ie  shores  of  Ilion  lay  beneath  their  iee — 
Another  time  he  might  have  liked  to  see  'em. 
Hut  now   was  not  much  pleased  with  Cape 
Sigseum. 

LXXVI. 

There  on  the  green  and  village -cotted  hill,  is 
(Flank'd  by  the  Hellespont  and  by  the  sea) 

Entomb'd  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  Achilles; 
They  say  so — (Bryant  says  the  contrary); 

And  farther  downward,tall  and  towering  still,is 
The  tumulus — of  whom?  Heaven  knows;  't 

Patroclus,  Ajax,  or  Protesilaus;  [may  be 

All  heroes,  who,  if  living  still,  would  slay  us. 

LXXVII. 

High  barrows,  without  marble  or  a  name, 
A  vast,  untill'd,  and  mountain-skirted  plain. 

And  Ida  in  the  distance,  still  the  same. 
And  old  Scamander  (if  'tis  he),  remain : 

The  situation  seems  still  form'd  for  fame — 
A  hundred  thousand  men  might  fight  again 

With  ease;   but  where  I  sought  for   Ilion's 
walls. 

The  quiet  sheep  feeds,  and  the  tortoise  crawls. 

LXXVIII. 
Troops  of  untended  horses;  here  and  there 

Some  little  hamlets,  with  new  names  uncouth : 
Some  shepherds  (unlike  Paris),  led  to  stare 

A  moment  at  the  European  youth      [bear; 
Whom  to  the  spot  their  schoolboy  feelings 
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A  Turk,  with  beads  in  hand  and  pipe  in 
mouth, 
Extremely  taken  with  his  own  religion,    f  ian. 
Are  what  I  found  there — but  the  devil  a  Phryg- 
LXXIX. 

Don  Juan,  here  permitted  to  emerge 

From  his  dull  cabin,  found  himself  a  slave; 

Forlorn,  and  gazing  on  the  deep  blue  surge, 
O'ershadow'd  there  by  many  a  hero*s  grave : 

Weak  still  with  loss  of  blood,  he  scarce  could 
urge 
A  few  brief  questions ;  and  the  answers  gave 

No  very  satisfactory  information 

About  his  past  or  present  situation. 
LXXX. 

He  saw  some  fellow -captives,  who  appeared 

To  be  Italians,  as  they  were  in  fact; 
From  them,  at  least,  thHr  destiny  he  heard, 

"Which  was  an  odd  one :  a  troop  going  to  act 
In  Sicily — all  singers,  duly  rear*d 

In  their  vocation ;  had  not  been  attacked, 
In  sailing  from  Livorno,  by  the  pirate, 
But  sold  by  the  impresario,  at  no  high  rate.* 

LXXXI. 
By  one  of  these,  the  buflfo  of  the  party, 

Juan  was  told  about  their  curious  case; 
For  although  destined  to  the  Turkish  mart,  he 

Still  kept  his  spirits  up — at  least  his  face; 
The  little  fellow  really  look'd  quite  hearty, 

And  bore  him  with  some  gaiety  and  grace. 
Showing  a  much  more  reconciled  demeanor 
Than  did  the  prima  donna  and  the  tenor. 

Lxxxn. 
In  a  few  words  he  told  their  hapless  story, 

Saying,  **  Our  Machiavellian  impresario, 
Making  a  signal  off  some  promontory, 

Hail'd  a  strange  brig ;  Corpo  di  Caio  Mario  \ 
We  were  transferred  on  board  her  in  a  hurry, 

Without  a  single  scudo  of  salario; 
But  if  the  Sultan  has  a  taste  for  song. 
We  will  revive  our  fortunes  before  long. 

LXXX  HI. 

"  The  prima  donna,  though  a  little  old. 
And  haggard  with  a  dissipated  life. 

And  subject,  when  the  house  is  thin,  to  cold. 
Has  some  good  notes:  and  then  the  tenor's 
wife. 

With  no  great  voice,  is  pleasing  to  behold; 
Last  carnival  she  made  a  deal  of  strife. 


*  This  it  a  foct.  A  few  yean  ago  a  mnn  engaged  a 
company  for  some  foreign  theatre,  embarked  them  at  an 
Italian  port,  and,  carrying  them  to  Algeria,  sold  them 
all  One  of  the  women,  returned  firom  her  captivity,  I 
heard  sing,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  in  Ros5ini**s  opera  of 
"L'ltaliana  in  Algeria**  at  Venice  in  the  beginning  of 
18x7. 


By  carrying  off  Count  Caesare  Cicogna 
Fr6m  an  old  Roman  princess  at  Boic^n^ 

LXXXIV. 
"  And  then  there  are  the  dancers:  there's  the 
Nini, 
With  more  than  one  profession  gains  by  all; 
Then  th^e's  that  laughing  slut  the  Pelcgrini, 

She,  too,  was  fortunate  last  carnival. 

And  made  at  lesist  Bve  hundred  good  zeccfami* 

But  spends  so  fast  she  has  not  now  a  paal; 

And  then  there's  the  Grotesca — such  a  dancer! 

Where  men  have  souls  or  bodies,  she  must 

answer. 

LXXXV. 

*<  As  for  the  figuranti,  they  are  like 

The  rest  of  all  that  tribe ;  with  here  and  ther* 

A  pretty  ]>erson,  which  perhaps  may  strike. 
The  rest  are  hardly  fitted  for  a  fair; 

There's  one,  though  tall  and  stiffer  than  a  pike. 
Yet  has  a  sentimental  kind  of  air       [vigor; 

Which  might  go  far,  but  she  don't  dance  with 

The  more's  the  pity,  with  her  face  and  fig;ure. 

LXXXVI. 

<'  As  for  the  men,  they  are  a  middling  set; 

The  mustco  is  but  a  crack'd  old  basin; 
But  being  qualified  in  one  way  yet, 

May  the  seraglio  do  to  set  his  face  in. 
And  as  a  servant  some  preferment  get : 

His  singing  I  no  further  trust  can  place  in. 
From  all   the   Pope   makes    yearly,    'twonld 

perplex 
To  find  three  perfect  pipes  of  the  third  sex.* 

LXXXVII. 

"The  tenor's  voice  is  spoilt  by  affectation: 
And  for  the  bass,  the  beast  can  only  bellow; 

In  fact,  he  had  no  singing  education,  [fellow; 
An  ignorant,   noteless,    timeless,    tuneless 

But  being  the  prima  donna's  near  relation. 
Who  swore  his  voice  was  very  rich   and 
mellow,  [believe 

They  hired  him,  though  to  hear  him  yoo'd 

An  ass  was  practicing  recitative. 

LXXXVIII. 

"Twould  not  become  myself  to  dwell  upon 
My  own  merits,  and  though  young, — I  sec, 
sir — you 
Have  got  atravell'dair,  which  speaks  you  one 

To  whom  the  opera  is  by  no  means  new: 
You've  heard  of  Raucocanti? — Pm  the  man; 
The  time  may  come  when  you  may  hear  me, 
too; 


*It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  the  Pope  and  the  Sal- 
tan who  are  the  chief  encouragers  of  this  branch  of  trade 
— women  being  prohibited  as  singers  at  Sc  Peter's,  aad 
not  deemed  trustworthy  as  ^uardnuts  of  the  harem. 
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You  was  not  last  year  at  the  fair  of  Lugo, 
But  next,  when  I*m  engaged  to  sing  there — 
do  go. 

LXXXIX. 

**  Our  baritone  I  almost  had  forgot, 

A  pretty  lad,  but  bursting  with  conceit; 
With  graceful  action,  science  not  a  jot, 

A  voice  of  no  great  compass,  and  not  sweet. 
He  always  is  complaining  of  his  lot, 

Forsooth,  scarce  fit  for  ballads  in  the  street; 
In  lovers*  parts  his  passion  more  to  breathe, 
Having  no  heart  to  show,  he  shows  his  teeth." 

xc. 
Here  Raucocanti's  eloquent  recital 

Was  interrupted  by  the  pirate  crew. 
Who  came  at  stated  moments  to  invite  all 

The  captives  back  to  their  sad  berths;  each 

threw  [aH 

A  rueful  glance  upon  the  wa!ves  (which  bright 

From  the  blue  skies  derived  a  double  blue, 
Dancing  all  free  and  happy  in  the  sun), 
And  then  went  down  the  hatchway  one  by  one. 

xci. 
Tliey  heard  next  day  that  in  the  Dardanelles, 

Waiting  for  his  Sublimity's  firman. 
The  most  imperative  of  sovereign  spells. 

Which  everybody  does  without  who  can, 
More  to  secure  them  in  their  naval  cells. 

Lady  to  lady,  well  as  man  to  man. 
Were  to  be  chain'd  and  lotted  out  per  couple. 
For  the  slave  market  of  Constantinople. 

XCII. 
It  seems,  when  this  allotment  was  made  out. 
There  chanced  to  be  an  odd  male  and  odd 
female. 
Who  (after  some  discussion  and  some  doubt. 
If  the  soprano  might  be  deem*d  to  be  male. 
They  placed  him  o'er  the  woman  as  a  scout) 
Were  link'd  together,  and  it  happen'd  the 
male  [age — 

Was  Juan,  who  —  an  awkward   thing  at  his 
Pair'd  off  with  a  Bacchante  blooming  visage. 

XCUI. 
With  Raucocanti  lucklessly  was  chain'd 

The  tenor;  these  two  hated  with  a  hate. 
Found  only  on  the  stage,  and  each  more  painM 

With  this  his  tuneful  neighbor  than  his  fate; 
Sad  strife  arose,  for  they  were  so  cross -grained. 

Instead  of  bearing  up  without  debate,  [oath. 
That  each  pulPd  different  ways  with  many  an 
*'  Arcades  ambo" — idesty  blackguards  both. 

xciv. 
Juan's  companion  was  a  Komagnole, 

But  bred  within  the  March  of  old  Ancona, 


With  eyes  that  look*d  into  the  very  soul 

(And  other  chief  points  of  a  "bella  donna"). 
Bright — and  as  black  and  burning  as  a  coal; 

And  through  her  clear  brunette  complexion 
shone  a 
Great  wish  to  please — a  most  attractive  dower, 
Especially  when  added  to  the  power. 

xcv. 
But  all  that  power  was  wasted  upon  him. 

For  sorrow  o'er  each  sense  held  stem  com- 
mand; 
Her  eye  might  flash  on  his,  but  found  it  dim; 

And  though  thus  chain'd,  as  natural  her  hand 
Touch'd  his,  nor  that — nor  any  handsome  limb 

(And  she  had  some  not  easy  to  withstand) 
Could  stir  his  pulse,  or  make   his  faith  feel 

brittle; 
Perhaps  his  recent  wounds  might  help  a  little. 

xcvi. 
No  matter;  we  should  ne'er  too  much  inquire. 

But  facts  are  facts;  no  knight  could  be  more 
And  firmer  faith  no  ladye-love  desire;     [true, 

WeSvill  omit  the  proofs,  save  one  or  two: 
*Tis  said  no  one  in  hand  "  can  hold  a  fire 

By  thought  of  frosty  Caucasus;"  but  few, 
I  really  think;  yet  Juan*s  then  ordeal 
Was  more  triumphant,  and  not  much  less  real. 

XCVII. 
Here  I  might  enter  on  a  chaste  description. 

Having  withstood  temptation  in  my  youth. 
But  hear  that  several  people  take  exception 

At  the  first  two  books  having  too  much  truth. 
Therefore  I'll  make  Don  Juan  leave  the  ship 
soon. 

Because  the  publisher  declares,  in  sooth. 
Through  needles'  eyes  it  easier  for  a  camel  is 
To  pass,  than  those  two  cantos  into  families. 

XCVIII. 

'Tis  all  the  same  to  me :  I'm  fond  of  yielding. 
And  therefore  leave  them  to  the  purer  page 

Of  Smollett,  Prior,  Ariosto,  Fielding, 
Who  say  strange  things,  for  so  correct  an  age. 

I  once  had  great  alacrity  in  wielding 
My  pen,  and  liked  poetic  war  to  wage, 

And  recollect  the  time  when  all  this  cant 

Would  have  provoked  remarks  which  now  it 
shan't. 

XCIX. 

As  boys    love   rows,    my  boyliood   liked   a 
squabble; 
But  at  this  hour  I  wish  to  part  in  peace. 
Leaving  such  to  the  literary  rabble. 

Whether   my   verse's   fame  be  doom'd   to 

cease,  fable. 

While  the  right  hand  whic)^  wrote  it  still  is 
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Or  of  some  centuries  to  take  a  lease; 
The  grass  upon  my  grave  will  grow  as  long. 
And  sigh  to  midnight  winds,  but  not  to  song. 

C. 
Of  poets  who  come  down  to  us  through  dis- 
tance [Fame, 

Of  time  and  tongues,  the  foster  babes  of 
Life  seems  the  smallest  portion  of  existence; 

Where  twenty  ages  gather  o'er  a  name, 
'Tis  as  a  snowball,  which  derives  assistance 

From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the  same, 
£ven  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow; 
But,  after  all,  tis  nothing  but  cold  snow. 

CI. 

And  so  great  names  are  nothing  more  than 
nominal. 
And  love  of  glory's  but  an  airy  lust. 
Too  often  in  its  fiiry  overcoming  all 

Who  would  as  Jtwere  identify  their  dust 
From   out  the  wide  destruction,  which,  en- 
tombing all, 
Leaves  nothing  till  "the  coming  of  the  just" — 
Save  change:  I've  stood  upon  Achilles'  tomb. 
And  heard  Troy  doubted;  time  will  doubt  of 
Rome. 


The  very  generations  of  the  dead 

Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tomb. 
Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled,      [doom: 

And,  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  offspring's 
Where  are  the  epitaphs  our  fathers  read? 

Save  a  few  glean'd  from  the  sepulchral  gloom 
Which  once-named  myriads  nameless  lie  be- 
And  lose  their  own  in  universal  death,  [neath, 

cm. 
I  canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon. 

Where  perish'd,  in  his  fame,  the  hero-boy. 
Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too  soon 

For  human  vanity,  the  young  De  Foix! 
A  broken  pillar,  not  uncouthly  hewn, 

But  which  neglect  is  hastening  to  destroy. 
Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  its  face,  [base.* 
While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round   the 

CIV. 
I  pass,  each  day,  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid : 

A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn. 
Protects  his  dust;  but  reverence  here  is  paid 

To  the  bard's  tomb,  and  not  the  warrior's 

column; 

The  time  must  come  when  both,  alike  decay'd. 

The  chieftain's  trophy,and  the  poet's  volume. 


*  The  pilUr  which  commemormtes  the  battle  of  Ra- 
Tenna  k  abottt  two  milet  from  the  dty,  00  the  oppodte 
tide  of  the  river  to  the  road  towards  Forli.  Gaston  de 
Foix  gained  the  battle  and  was  killed  in  it. 


Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of  earth. 
Before  Pelides'  death,  or  Homer's  birth. 


With  human  blood  that  column  was  cemented, 
With  human  filth  that  column  is  defiled; 

As  if  the  peasant's  coarse  contempt  were  vented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the  spot  he  soil'd: 

Thus  is  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 
Should  ever  be  those  bloodhounds,  from 
whose  wild 

Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 

Those  sufferings  Dante  saw  in  hell  alone. 

CVL 

Yet  there  will  still  be  bards;  though  fiune  is 
smoke, 
Its  fumes  are  firankincense  to  human  thought; 
And  the  unquiet  feelings,  which  first  woke 
Song  in  the  world,  will  seek  what  then  they 
sought; 
As  on  the  beach  the  waves  at  last  are  broke. 
Thus  to  their  extreme  verge  the  passions 
brought. 
Dash  into  poetry,  which  is  but  passion. 
Or  at  least  was  so  ere  it  grew  a  fashion. 

cvu. 
If  in  the  coarse  of  such  a  life  as  was 

At  once  adventurous  and  contempUttre, 
Men  who  partake  all  passions  as  they  pan. 

Acquire  the  deep  and  bitter  power  to  give 
Their  images  again,  as  in  a  glass. 

And  in  such  colors  that  they  seem  to  lire; 
You  may  do  right  forbidding  them  to  show  'em, 
But  spoil  (I  think)  a  very  pretty  poem. 

cvm. 

O  ye  who  make  the  fortunes  of  all  books! 

Benign  Ceruleans  of  the  second  sex! 
Who  advertise  new  poems  by  your  looks. 

Your  **  imprimatur  "  will  ye  not  annex? 
What!  must  I  go  to  the  oblivious  cooks? 

Those  Cornish  plunderers  of  Parnassian 
Ah  I  must  I  then  the  only  minstrel  be,  [wrecks? 
Proscribed  from  tasting  your  Castalian  teaf 


What!  can  I  prove  <*  a  lion  "  then  no  more? 

A  ball-room  bard,  a  foolscap,  hot-press 
darling? 
To  bear  the  compliments  of  many  a  bore,  [Ung; 

And  sigh,*  *  I  can't  get  out,"  like  Yorick's  star- 
Why  then  I'll  swear,  as  poet  Wordy  swore, 

(Because  the  world  wont  read  him,  always 
snarling), 
That  taste  is  gone,  that  fame  is  but  a  lotttiy. 
Drawn  by  the  blue-coat^sses  of  a 
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ex. 

0  "  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue," 
As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky, 

And  I,  ye  learned  ladies,  say  of  you: 

They  say   your  stockings  are  so  (Heaven 
knows  why, 

1  have  examined  few  pair  of  that  hue): 

Blue  as  the  garters  which  serenely  lie 
Round  the  patrician  left-legs,  which  adorn 
The  festal  midnight  and  the  lev^e  mom. 

CXI. 

Vet  some  of  you  are  most  seraphic  creatures — 
But  times  are  altered  since,  a  rhyming  lover. 

You  read  my  stanzas,  and  I  read  your  fea- 
tures; [over; 
And — but  no  matter,  all  those   things  are 

Still,  I  have  no  dislike  to  learned  natures, 
For  sometimes  such  a  world  of  virtues  cover; 

I  knew  one  woman  of  that  purple  school, 

The  loveliest,  chastest,  best,  but — quite  a  fool, 

CXII. 
Humboldt,  "the  first  of  travellers,"  but  not 

The  last,  if  late  accounts  be  accurate. 
Invented,  by  some  name  I  have  forgot, 

As  well  as  the  sublime  discovery's  date. 
An  airy  instrument,  with  which  he  sought 

To  ascertain  the  atmospheric  state. 
By  measuring  "  the  intensity  of  blue  ;^^* 
O,  Lady  Daphne,  let  me  measure  you! 

cxm. 
But  to  the  narrative. — ^The  vessel,  bound 

With  slaves  to  sell  off  in  the  capital, 
After  the  usual  process,  might  be  found 

At  anchor  under  the  seraglio  wall;  [sound, 
Her  cargo,  from  the  plague  being  safe  and 

Were  landed  in  the  market,  one  and  all. 
And  there,   with  Georgians,    Russians,   and 

Circassians,    , 
Bought  up  for  different  purposes  and  passions. 


*  The  cyanometer,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
'   rofdie  blue  color  of  die  ilcy. 


CXIV. 
Some  went  off  dearly;  fifteen  hundred  dollars 

For  one  Circassian,  a  sweet  girl,  were  given. 
Warranted  virgin;  beauty's  brightest  colors 

Had  deckM  her  out  in  all  the  hues  of  heaven : 
Her  sale  sent  home  some  disappointed  bawlers, 

Who   bade  on  till   the  hundreds  reach' d 
eleven ; 
But  when  the  offer  went  beyond,  they  knew 
'Twas  for  the  Sultan,  and  at  once  withdrew. 

cxv. 
Twelve  negresses  from  Nubia  brought  a  price 

Which   the    West    Indian    market   scarce 
would  bring; 
Though  Wilberforce,  at  last,  has  made  it  twice 

What  'twas  ere  Abolition;  and  the  thing 
Need  not  seem  very  wonderful,  for  vice 

Is  always  much  more  splendid  than  a  king; 
The  virtues,  even  the  most  exalted,  Charity, 
Are  saving — ^vice  spares  nothing  for  a  rarity. 

cxvi.    . 

But  for  the  destiny  of  this  young  troop. 
How  some  were  bought  by  pashas,  some  by 
Jews, 

How  some  to  burdens  were  obliged  to  stoop. 
And  others  rose  to  the  command  of  crews 
As  renegadoes;  while,  in  hapless  group. 

Hoping  no  very  old  vizier  might  choose. 
The  females  stood,  as  one  by  one  they  pick'd 

'em. 
To  make  a  mistress,  or  fourth  wife,  or  victim: 

CXVII. 

All  this  must  be  reserved  for  further  song; 

Also  our  hero's  lot,  howe'er  unpleasant 
(Because  this  canto  has  become  too  long). 

Must  be  postponed  discreetly  for  the  present. 
I'm  sensible  redundancy  is  wrong,  [in't: 

But  could  not  for  the  muse  of  me  put  less 
And  now  delay  the  progress  of  Don  Juan, 
Till  what  is  call'd,  in  Ossian,  the  fifth  Duan. 


CANTO  THE  FIFTH. 


1821. 


Whsn  amatory  poets  sing  their  loves 

In  liquid  lines  mellifluously  bland,  [doves, 

And  pair  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her 
They  little  think  what  mischief  is  in  hand; 

The  greater  their  success,  the  worse  it  proves. 
As  Ovid's  verse  may  give  to  understand; 

Even  Petrarch's  self,  if  judged  with  due  se- 

Is  the  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity,  [verity. 


u. 


I  therefore  do  denounce  all  amorous  writing. 
Except  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  attract; 

Plain — simple — short,  and  by  no  means  invit- 
But  with  a  moral  to  each  error  tack'd,  [ing, 

Form'd  rather  for  instructing  than  delighting. 
And  with  all  passions  in  their  turn  attack'd; 

Now,  if  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  shod  ill. 

This  poem  will  become  a  moral  model. 
4a  ^ 
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The  European  with  the  Asian  shore 

Sprinkled  with  palaces:  the  ocean  stream* 

Here  and  there  studded  with  a  seventy-four; 
Sophia's  cupola,  with  golden  gleam; 

The  cypress  groves;  Olympus  high  and  hoar; 


The  negroes  more  philosophy  displayed, — 
Used  to  ity  no  doubt,  as  eels  are  to  be  flay'd. 


VIII. 


Juan  was  juvenile,  and  thus  was  full, 

As  most  of  his  age  are,  of  hope  and  health; 


The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I  could  Yet  I  must  own  he  look*d  a  little  dull. 


dream, 

Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view 
Which  charm'd  the  charming  Mary  Montagu. 

IV. 

I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  **  Mary," 

For  once  it  was  a  magic  sound  to  me; 
And  still  it  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  fairy. 

Where  I  beheld  what  never  was  to  be : 
All  feelings  changed,  but  this  was  last  to  vary, 

A  spell  from  which  even  yet  I*m  not  quite 
free; 
But  I  grow  sad — and  let  a  tale  grow  cold. 
Which  must  not  be  pathetically  told. 

V. 
The  wind  swept  down  the  £uxine,and  the  wave 

Broke  foaming  o*er  the  blue  Symplegades; 
'Tis   a   grand   sight,  from  off  "the   Giant's 

Grave,"t 

To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 
Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 

Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  ease; 
There's  not  a  sea  the  passenger  e'er  pukes  in. 
Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the 
Euxine. 

VI. 

'Twas  a  raw  day  of  autumn's  bleak  beginning, 
When  nights  are  equal,  but  not  so  the  days; 

The  Parcfe  then  cut  short  the  further  spinning 
Of  seamen's  fates,and  the  loud  tempests  raise 

The  waters,  and  repentance  for  past  sinning 
In  all  who  o'er  the  great  deep  take  their  ways : 

They  vow  to  amend  their  lives,  and  yet  they 
don't;  [won't. 

Because,  if  drown'd,  they  can't — if  spared,they 

VII. 

A  crowd  of  shivering  slaves,  of  every  nation. 
And  age,  and  sex,were  in  the  market  ranged ; 
Each  bevy  with  the  merchant  in  his  station: 
Poor  creatures,  their  good  looks  were  sadly 
changed; 
All  save  the  blacks  seem 'd  jaded  with  vexation, 
From  friends,  and  home,  and  freedom,  far 
estranged : 


been  much  criticised. 


of  Homer  has 


This  esrpreasii 

It  hardly  answers  to  our  Atlantic 
ideasofthe  ocean,  but  b  suffiaendy  applicable  to  the 
HelleiqxMit  and  the  Bosf^orus,  with  tne  iGgean  inter- 
sected with  islands. 

t  "The  Giant's  Grave"  fa  a  he^t  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  much  frequented  by  holiday 
parties,  like  Harrow  and  Highgate. 


And   now  and  then  a  tear  stole  down  by 
stealth; 
Perhaps  his  recent  loss  of  blood  might  pull 

His  spirit  down;  and  then  the  loss  of  wealth, 
A  mistress,  and  such  comfortable  quarters. 
To  be  put  up  for  auction  amongst  Tartars, 

IX. 

Were  things  to  shake  a  stoic;  ne'ertheless. 
Upon  the  whole  his  carriage  was  serene; 

His  figure  and  the  splendor  of  his  dress. 
Of  which  some  gilded  remnants  stOI  were 
seen. 

Drew  all  eyes  on  him,  giving  them  to  guess 
He  was  above  the  vulgar  by  his  mien; 

And  then,  though  pale,  he  was  so  very  hand- 
some; 

And  then — they  calculated  on  his  ransom. 

X. 
Like   a   backgammon  board  the  place    wis 
dotted  [for  sale, 

With  whites  and  blacks,  in  groups  on  show 
Though  rather  more  irregularly  spotted : 
Some  bought  the  jet,  while  others  chose  the 
pale. 
It  chanced,  among  the  other  people  lotted, 

A  man  of  thirty,  rather  stout  and  hale. 
With  resolution  in  his  dark  grey  eye. 
Next  Juan  stood,  till  some  might  choose  to  buy. 

XI. 

He  had  an  English  look;  that  is,  was  square 

In  make,  of  a  complexion  white  and  ruddy: 
Good  teeth,  with  curling,  rather  dark  brown 
hair;  [study, 

And,  it  might  be  from  thought,  or  toil*  or 
An  open  brow  a  little  mark'd  with  care: 

One  arm  had  on  a  bandage  rather  bloody; 
And  there  he  stood  with  such  sangfroid^  that 
greater  [tator. 

Could  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a  mire  spec- 

xu. 
But  seeing  at  his  elbow  a  mere  lad. 

Of  a  high  spirit  evidently,  though 
At  present  weigh 'd  down  by  a  doom  which  bad 

O'erthrown  even  men,he  soon  began  to  show 
A  kind  of  blunt  compassion  for  the  sad 

Lot  of  so  young  a  partner  in  the  woe. 
Which  for  himself  he  seera'd  to  deem  no  i 
Than  any  other  scrape,  a  thing  of  <. 
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xui. 
"  My  boy," — ^said  he,"  amidst  this  motley  crew 

Of  Georgians,  Russians,  Nubians,  and  what 
All  ragamuffins  diflering  but  in  hue,         [not. 

With  whom  it  is  our  luck  to  cast  our  lot. 
The  only  gentlemen  seem  1  and  you; 

So  let  us  be  acquainted,  as  we  ought: 
If  I  could  yield  you  any  consolation  [nation?" 
*T would  give  me  pleasure. — Pray,what  is  your 
XIV. 

When  Juan  answer'd,  "  Spanish,"  he  replied, 
'*I  thought,in  fact,you  could  not  be  a  Greek; 

Those  servile  dogs  are  not  so  proudly  eyed 
Fortune  has  play*d  you  here  a  pretty  freak. 

But  that's  her  way  with  all  men,  till  they're 

tried ;  [week : 

But  never  mind — she'll  turn,  perhaps,  next 

She  has  served  me  also  much  the  same  as  you, 

Except  that  I  have  found  it  nothing  new." 
XV. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Juan,  "  if  I  may  presume. 
What  brought  you  here?  " — "  Oh,  nothing 
very  rare —  [doom. 

Six  Tartars  and  a  drag-chain "  — *«To  this 

But  what  conducted,  if  the  question's  fair, 

Is  that  which  I  would  learn." — *«  I  served  for 

some  [there; 

Months  with  the  Russian   army   here  and 

And,  taking  lately,  by  Suwarrow's  bidding, 

A  town,  was  ta'en  myself,  instead  of  Widdin." 

XVI. 

*«  Have  you  no  friends?  " — **  I  had;    but,  by 
God's  blessing,  [Now 

Have  not  been  troubled  with  them  lately. 
I  have  answered  all  your  questions  without 
pressing, 

And  you  an  equal  courtesy  should  show." 
«*  Alas! "  said  Juan,  *«  'twere  a  tale  distressing. 

And  long,  besides." — **  Oh,  if 'tis  really  so, 
You're  right,  on  both  accounts,  to  hold  your 

tongue; 
A  sad  tide  saddens  doubly,  when  'tis  long. 

XVII. 
*•  But  droop  not:  Fortune,  at  your  time  of  life, 

Although  a  female  moderately  fickle. 
Will  hardly  leave  you  (as  she's  not  your  wife) 

For  any  length  of  days  in  such  a  pickle; 
To  strive,  too,  with  our  fate  were  such  a  strife 

As  if  the  com -sheaf  should  oppose  the  sickle : 
Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men." 

xvin. 
"  Tfs  not,"  said  Juan,  "  for  my  present  doom 

I  mourn,  but  for  the  past; — I  loved  a  maid :" 
He  paused,   and   his  dark  eye  grew  full  of 

A  single  tear  upon  his  eyelash  stay'd  [gloom ; 


A  moment,  and  then  dropp'd ;  **  but  to  resume, 

*Tis  not  my  present  lot,  as  I  have  said, 
Which  I  deplore  so  much:  for  I  have  borne 
Hardships  which  have  the  hardiest  overworn, 

XDC. 

'*  On  the  rough  deep.  But  this  last  blow  " — and 
here 
He  stopp'd  again,  and  turn'd  away  his  face. 
"  Ah! "  quoth  his  friend,  <<  I  thought  it  would 
appear 
That  there  had  been  a  lady  in  the  case; 
And  these  are  things  which  ask  a  tender  tear, 
Such  as  I  too  would  shed,  if  in  your  place; 
I  cried  upon  my  first  wife's  dying  day, 
And  also  when  my  second  ran  away : 
XX. 

"My  third ""Your  third!"  quoth  Juan, 

turning  round,  [three?  " 

"You  scarcely  can  be  thirty:    have  you 
"  No— only  two  at  present  above  ground; 

Surely  'tis  nothing  wonderful  to  see 
One  person  thrice  in  holy  wedlock  bound !  " 
"  Well,  then,  your  third,"  said  Juan,  "  what 
did  she? 
She  did  not  run  away  too^did  she,  sir?  " 
"  No,  faith."—"  What  then?  "— "  I  ran  away 
from  her." 

XXI. 

"You   take  things   coolly,  sir,"   said  Juan. 
"  Why," 
Replied  the  other,  "  what  can  a  man  do? 
There  still  are  many  rainbows  in  your  sky. 

But  mine  have  vanish'd.  All,  when  life  is  new. 
Commence  with  feelings  warm  and  prospects 
high; 
But  time  strips  our  illusions  of  their  hue. 
And  one  by  one  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake 
Casts  off  its  bright  skin  yearly,  like  the  snake, 
xxn. 
'Tis  true,  it  gets  another  bright  and  fresh. 
Or  fresher,  brighter;    but,  the   year  gone 
through. 
This  skin  must  go  the  way  too  of  all  flesh. 

Or  sometimes  only  wear  a  week  or  two; — 

Love's  the  first  net  which  spreads  its  deadly 

mesh: 

Ambition,  Avarice,  Vengeance,  Glory,  glue 

The  glittering  lime-twigs  of  our  latter  days. 

Where  still  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or  praise." 

xxin. 
"  All  this  is  very  fine,  and  may  be  true," 

Said  Juan;  "  but  I  really  don't  see  how 
It  betters  present  times  widi  me  or  you." 

No  ?  "  quoth  the  other;  "  yet  you  will  allowr 
By  setting  things  in  their  right  point  of  vieWf 
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Knowledge  at  least  is  gain'd :  for  instance, 
now 
We  know  what  slavery  is;  and  our  disasters 
May  teach  us  better  to  behave,  when  masters." 

xxrv. 
'*  Would  we  were  masters  now,  if  but  to  try 
Their  present  lessons  on  our  Pagan  friends 
here," 

Said  Juan,  swallowing  a  heart-burning  sigh; 

*'  Heaven  help  the  scholar  whom  his  fortune 

sends  here !  '* 

««  Perhaps  we  shall  be  one  day,  by  and  by," 

Rejoin'd  the  other,  **  when  our  bad  luck 

mends  here;  [us) 

Meantime  (yon  old  black  eunuch  seems  to  eye 

I  wish  to  G — d  that  somebody  would  buy  us! 

XXV. 

•*  But,  after  all,  what  is  our  present  state? 

Tis  bad,  and  may  be  better — all  men's  lot: 

Most  men  are  slaves,  none  more  so  than  the 

great,  [not; 

To  their  own  whims,  and  passions,  and  what 
Society  itself,  which  should  create 

Kindness,  destroys  what  little  we  had  got : 
To  feel  for  none  is  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  world's  stoics — men  without  a  heart." 

XXVI. 

Just  now  a  black  old  neutral  personaee 
Of  the  third  sex  stept  up,  and  peering  over 

The  captives,  seem'd  to  mark  their  looks,  and 
And  capabilities,  as  to  discover  [age, 

If  they  were  fitted  for  the  purposed  cage: 
No  lady  e'er  is  ogled  by  a  lover, 

Horse  by  a  blackleg,  broadcloth  by  a  tailor. 

Fee  by  a  counsel,  felon  by  a  jailor, 

XXVU. 

As  is  a  slave  by  his  intended  bidder. 

*Tis  pleasant  purchasing  our  fellow-creatures; 
And  all  are  to  be  sold,  if  you  consider 

Their  passions,  and  are  dext'rous:  some  by 
features 
Are  bought  up,  others  by  a  warlike  leader; 
Some  by  a  place — as  tend    their  years  or 
natures; 
The  most  by  ready  cash — but  all  have  prices. 
From  crowns  to  kicks,  according  to  their  vices. 

XXVIII. 

The  eunuch,  having  eyed  them  o'er  with  care, 
Tum'd  to  the  merchant,  and  began  to  bid 

First  but  for  one,  and  after  for  the  pair;  [did! 
They  hailed,  wrangled,  swore  too— so  they 

Asthou^  hey  were  in  a  mere  Christian  fair. 
Cheapening  an  ox,  an  ass,  a  lamb,  or  kid; 

So  that  their  bargain  sounded  like  a  battle 

For  this  superior  yoke  of  human  cattle. 


XXDC. 

At  last  they  settled  into  simple  grumbling, 
And  pulling  out  reluctant  purses,  and 

Turning  each  piece  of  silver  o'er,  and  tumbling 
Some  down,  and  weighing  others  in  their 
hand. 

And  by  mistake  sequins  with  paras  jumbling,* 
Until  the  sum  was  accurately  scann'd; 

And  then  the  merchant,  giving  change,  and 

I         signing 

Receipts  in  ftill,  began  to  think  of  dining. 


I  wonder  if  his  appetite  was  good? 

Or,  if  it  were,  if  also  his  digestion? 
Methinks  at  meals  some  odd  thoughts  mig^ 
intrude, 

And  conscience  ask  a  curious  sort  of  question 
About  the  right  divine,  how  far  we  should 

Sell  flesh  and  blood.    When  dinner  has  op- 
prest  one, 
I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  gloomiest  hour 
Which  turns  up  out  of  the  sad  twenty- four. 

XXXI. 

Voltaire  says  *'  No  ";  he  tells  you  that  Candide 
Found  life  most  tolerable  after  meals : 

He's  wrong — unless  man  were  a  pig,  indeed. 
Repletion  rather  adds  to  what  he  feels. 

Unless  he's  drunk,  and  then  no   doubt   he's 

freed  [reek 

From  his  own  brain's  oppression,  while  he 

Of  food  I  think  with  Philip's  son,t  or  rather 

Ammon's  (ill  pleased  with  one  world  and  one 
father); 

XXXII. 

I  think,  with  Alexander,  that  the  act 
Of  eating,  with  another  act  or  two, 

I  Makes  us  feel  our  mortality  in  fact 

Redoubled;  when  a  roast  and  a  ragout. 

And  fish,and  soup,  by  some  side-dishes  back'd. 
Can  give  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 

Would  pique  himself  on  intellects,  whose  use 

Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  juice? 

xxxni. 
The  other  evening  ('twas  on  Friday  last)^ 

This  is  a  fact,  and  no  poe^c  fable — 
Just  as  my  great-coat  was  about  me  cast. 

My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  the  table, 
I  heard  a  shot — 'twas  eight  o'clock  scarce 
past — 
And,  running  out  as  fast  as  I  was  able. 


•TheTorkahMcchinok  a  gold  coin  wttak^s.^d.% 
the  para  b  not  quite  equal  to  an  EagttAhaMpuwj. 
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I  found  the  military  commandant  [pant.* 

Stretch'd  in  the  ^street,   and  able  scarce  to 

XXXIV. 

Poor  fellow!  for  some  reason,  surely  bad. 

They  had  slain  him  with  five  slugs,  and  left 
him  there 
To  perish  on  the  pavement;  so  I  had 

Him  borne  into  the  house,  and  up  the  stair. 
And  stripp'd,  and  lookM  to.     But  why  should 
I  add 

More  circumstances?  Vain  was  every  care; 
The  man  was  gone.  In  some  Italian  quarrel, 
Kiird  by  five  bullets  from  an  old  gun-UarreLf 

XXXV. 
I  gazed  upon  him,  for  I  knew  him  well; 

And  though  I  have  seen  many  corpses,  never 
Saw  one,  whom  such  an  accident  i>efell, 

So  calm :  though  pierced  through  stomach, 
heart,  and  liver. 
He  seem'd  to  sleep— for  you  could  scarcely  tell 

(As  he  bled  inwardly,  no  hideous  river 
Of  gore  divulged  the  cause)  that  he  was  dead; 
So  as  I  gazed  on  him,  I  thought  or  said — 

XXXVI. 

"Can  this  be  death?  Then  what  is  life  or  death  ? 
Speak!"  but  he  spoke  not.     *«  Wake!"  but 
still  he  slept — 
"  But  yesterday,  and  who  had  mightier  breath? 

A  thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 
In  awe :  he  said,  as  the  centurion  saith, 
«  Go,'  and  he  goeth:  «  come,'  and  forth  he 
stepp'd. 
The    trump   and  bugle  till   he  spake  were 
dumb —  [drum." 

And  now   nought  left  him   but   the  muffled 

xxxvii. 
And  they  who  waited  once  and  worshipp'd — 
they  [bed 

With  their  rough  faces  throng*d  about  the 
To  gaze  once  more  on  the  commanding  clay. 
Which  for  the  last,  though  not  the  first,  time 
bled: 
And  such  an  end !  that  he  who  many  a  day 

Had  faced  Napoleon's  foes  until  they  fled — 
The  foremost  in  the  charge  or  in  the  sally, 
Should  now  be  butchered  in  a  civic  alley. 

XXXVIII. 

The  scars  of  his  old  wounds  were  near  his  new. 
Those  honorable  scars  which  brought  him 
fame; 


*  The  aaaflrinatifon  alluded  to  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
December,  i8ao,  b  the  streets  of  Ravenna,  not  a  hun- 
dred paces  fit>m  the  residence  of  die  writer.  Thedrcum- 
stAoccs  were  as  described. 

t  lliere  was  ibimd  close  by  him  an  old  gun-barreL 
mwn  half  off ;  it  had  just  been  discharged,  and  was  still 


And  horrid  was  the  contrast  to  the  view — 
But  let  me  quit  the  theme;  as  such  things 
claim 
Perhaps  even  more  attention  than  is  due  [same) 
From  me.  I  gazed  (as  oft  I've  gazed  the 
To  try  if  I  could  wrench  aught  out  of  death. 
Which  should  confirm,  or  shake,  or  make,  a 
faith; 

XXXOC 

But  it  was  all  a  mystery.     Here  we  are. 
And  there  we  go — but  where  ?    For  bits  of 

Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far!  [lead. 
And  is  this  blood,  then,  form'd  but  to  be 

Can  every  element  our  elements  mar?  [shed? 

And  air — earth — water — fire  live — and  we 

dead?  [No  more; 

We,   whose    minds  comprehend  all  things? 

But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 

XL. 

The  purchaser  of  Juan  and  acquaintance 
Bore  off  his  bargains  to  a  gilded  boat, 

Embark'd  himself  and  them,   and   off  they 
went  thence 
As  fast  as  oars  could  pull  and  water  float; 

They  look'd  like  persons  being  led  to  sentence, 
Wondering  what  next,  till  the  caique*  was 

Up  in  a  little  creek  below  a  wall       [brought 

O'ertopp'd  with  cypresses,  dark-green  and  tall. 

XU. 
Here  their  conductor,  tapping  at  the  wicket 

Of  a  small  iron  door,  'twas  open'd,  and 

He  led  them  onward,  first   through   a    low 

thicket,  [either  hand : 

Flank'd  by  large  groves,  whicn  tower'd  on 

They  almost  lost  their  way,  and  had  to  pick  it — 

For  night  was  closing  ere  they  came  to  land. 

The  eunuch  made  a  sign  to  those  on  board, 

Whorow'd  off,  leaving  them,  without  a  word. 

XLII. 
As  they  were  plodding  on  their  winding  way, 
Through  orange  bowers,  and  jasmine,  and 
so  forth: 
(Of  which  I  might  have  a  good  deal  to  say. 

There  being  no  such  profusion  in  the  North 

Of  oriental  plants,  et  ceiera,  [worth 

But  that  of  late  your  scribblers   think   it 

Their  while  to  rear  whole  hotbeds  in  tkeir 

works. 
Because  our  poet  travell'd  'mongst  the  Turks:) 

XLIII. 

As  they  were  threading  on  their  way,  there 
came 
Into  Don  Juan's  head  a  thought,  which  he 


*The  light  and  el^;ant  wherries  plying  about  the 
quays  of  (Constantinople  are  so  called. 
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Whispcr'd  to  his  companion:  'iwas  the  same 
Which  might  have  then  occiirr'd  to  you  or  me. 
«*  Methinks,"  said  he,  **  it  would  be  no  great 
shame 
If  we  should  strike  a  stroke  lo  set  us  free; 
Let's  knock  that  old  black  fellow  on  the  head, 
And  march   away — 'twere  easier  done   than 
said." 

XLIV. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  other,  '*  and  when  done,  what 
then? 

How  get  out?     How  the  devil  got  we  in? 
And  when  we  once  were  fairly  out,  and  when 

From  Saint  Bartholomew  we  have  saved  our 
To-morrow'd  see  us  in  some  other  den,  [skin,* 

And  worse  ofl  than  we  hitherto  have  been; 
Besides,  I'm  hungry,  andjust  now  would  take. 
Like  Esau,  for  ray  birthright  a  beefsteak. 

XLV. 

<«  We  must  be  near    some    place  of  man's 
abode; — 
For  the  old  negro's  confidence  in  creeping. 
With  his  two  captives,  by  so  queer  a  road, 
Shows  that  he  thinks  his  friends  have  not 
been  sleeping; 
A  single  cry  would  bring  them  all  abroad : 

'Tis  therefore  better  looking  before  leaping — 
And  there,  you  see,  this  turn  has  brought  us 

through; 
By  Jove,  a  noble  palace ! — lighted,  too." 

XLVI. 
It  was  indeed  a  wide  extensive  building 
Which  open'd  on  their  view,  and  o'er  the 
front 
There  seem'd  to  be  besprent  a  deal  of  gilding 

And  various  hues,  as  is  the  Turkish  wont — 
A  gaudy  taste:  for  they  are  little  skill'd  in 
The  arts  of  which  these  lands  were  once  the 
fount : 
Each  villa  on  the  Bosphorus  looks  a  screen 
New  painted,  or  a  pretty  opera  scene. 

XLVII. 

And  nearer  as  they  came,  a  genial  savor 
Of  certain  stews,  and  roast  meats,  and  pi- 
laus, [vor. 

Things  which  in  hungry  mortals'  eyes  find  fa 
Made  Juan  in  his  harsh  intentions  pause, 

And  put  himself  upon  his  good  behavior: 
His  friend,  too,  adding  a  new  saving  clause. 

Said,"  In  heaven's  name  let's  get  some  supper 
now, 

And  then  I'm  with  you,  if  you're  for  a  row." 

XLVUI. 

Some  talk  of  an  appeal  unto  some  passion. 
Some  to  men's  feeiings,others  to  their  reason; 


*St.  Bartholomew  was  flayed  alive. 


The  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  fashion, 

For  reason  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  season. 
Some  speakers  whine,  and  others  lay  the  lash 
on, 

Bpt  more  or  less  continue  still  to  tease  oD; 
With  arguments  according  to  their  "  forte;" 
But  no  one  ever  dreams  of  being  short. — 

XLDC. 
But  I  digress :  of  all  appeals — although 

I  grant  the  power  of  pathos  and  of  gold, 
Of  beauty,  flattery,  threats,  a  shilling — no 

Method's  more  sure  at  moments  to  take  hold 
Of  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  which  grow 

More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold. 
Than  that  all -softening,  overpowering  kneH, 
The  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  dinner-bell. 

L. 
Turkey  contains  no  bells,  and  yet  men  dine; 

And  Juan  and  his  friend,  albeit  they  heard 
No  Christian  knoll  to  table,  saw  no  line 

Of  lackeys  usher  to  the  feast  prepared. 
Yet  smelt  roast  meat,  beheld  a  huge  fire  shine, 

And  cooks  in  motion  with  their  clean  arms 
bared ; 
And  gazed  around  them  to  the  left  and  right, 
With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite. 

LI. 
And  giving  up  all  notions  of  resistance. 

They  foUow'd  close  behind  their  sable  guide, 
Who  little  thought  that  his  own  crack'd  exist- 

Was  on  the  point  of  being  set  aside :  fence 
He  motion'd  them  to  stop  at  some  small  dis- 
tance, 

And  knocking  at  the  gate,  'twas  open'd  wide, 
And  a  magnificent  large  hall  display'd 
The  Asian  pomp  of  Ottoman  parade. 

LII. 

I  won't  describe :  description  is  my  forte. 

But  every  fool  describes,  in  these  bright  days. 
His  wondrous  journey  to  some  foreign  court, 
And  spawns  his  quaito,  and  demands  your 
praise — 
Death  to  his  publisher,  to  him  'tis  sport; 

While  nature,tortured  twenty  thousand  ways. 
Resigns  herself,  with  exemplary  patience, 
To  guide-books,  rhymes,  tours,  sketches,  illus- 
trations. 

LIU. 
Along  this  hall,  and   up   and   down,  wm^ 
squatted 
Upon  their  hams,  were  occupied  at  chess; 
Others  in  monosyllable  talk  chatted,     [ilress, 
And  some  seem'd  much  in  love  with  their  ovb 
And  divers  smoked  superb  pipes  decofaied 
With  amber  mouths,  of  greater  price,  ork^ 
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And  several  strutted,  others  slept,  and  some 
Prepared  for  supper  with  a  glass  of  rum.* 

LIV. 

As  the  black  eunuch  enter'd  with  his  brace 
Of  purchased  Infidels,  some  raised  their  eyes 

A  moment,  without  slackening  from  their  pace ; 
But  those  who  sate  ne'er  stirr'd  in  any  wise: 

One  or  two  stared  the  captives  in  the  face, 
Just  as  one  views  a  horse  to  guess  his  price; 

Some  nodded  to  the  negro  from  their  station. 

But  no  one  troubled  him  with  conversation. 

LV. 

He  leads  them  through  the  hall,  and,  without 
stopping, 

On  through  a  further  range  of  goodly  rooms. 
Splendid,  but  silent,  save  in  onef  where,  drop- 
ping, [glooms 
A    marble   fountainf    echoes    through   the 
fjf  night,  which  robe  the  chamber,  or  where 
popping 

Some  female  head  most  curiously  presumes 
To  thrust  its  black  eyes  through  the  door  or 

lattice. 
As  wondering  what  the  devil  noise  that  is. 


Some  faint  lamps,  gleaming  from   the  lofty 
walls, 

Oave  light  enough  to  hint  their  farther  way, 
But  not  enough  to  show  the  imperial  halls 

In  all  the  flashing  of  their  full  array: 
Perhaps  there's  nothing — I'll  not  say  appals. 

But  saddens  more  by  night  as  well  as  day. 
Than  an  enormous  room,  without  a  soid 
To  break  the  lifeless  splendor  of  the  whole. 

LVII. 

Two  or  three  seem  so  little,  one  seems  nothing, 
In  deserts,  forests,  crowds,  or  by  the  shore. 

There  solitude,  we  know,  has  her  full  growth  in 
The  spots  which  were  her  realms  forever- 

But  in  a  mighty  hall  or  gallery,  both  in  [more: 
More  modern  buildings  and  those  built  of 

A  kind  of  death  comes  o'er  us  all  alone,  [yore. 

Seeing  what's  meant  for  many  with  but  one. 


*  In  Turkey  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 
Mussulmans  to  take  several  glasses  of  strong  ^irits  by 
way  of  a^petixer.  I  have  seen  them  take  as  many  as 
^x  of  raki  before  dinner,  and  swear  that  they  dined  the 
better  for  it.  I  tried  the  experiment,  but  was  like  tlie 
Scotchman,  who,  having  heard  that  birds  called  kitti- 
wakes  were  adnirable  whets,  ^te  six  of  them,  and  com- 
plained that  •*  ht  was  no  hungrier  than  when  he 

t  A  common  furniture.  I  recollect  beinc  received  by 
AH  Pacha  in  a  room  containing  a  marble  basin  and 
Ibuntain  playing  in  the  centre,  &c,  &c. 


LVUI. 

A  neat,  snug  study,  on  a  winter's  night, 
A  book,  friend,  single  lady,  or  a  glass 

Of  claret,  sandwich,  and  an  appetite,    [pass; 
Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening 

Though,  certeSf  by  no  means  so  grand  a  sight 
As  is  a  theatre  lit  up  by  gas. 

I  pass  my  evenings  in  long  galleries  solely; 

And  that's  the  reason  I'm  so  melancholy. 

LDC. 
Alas !  man  makes  that  great  which  makes  him 
little; 
I  grant  you  in  a  church  'tis  very  well; 
What  speaks  of  Heaven  should  by  no  means 
be  brittle,  [tell 

But  strong  and  lasting,  till  no  tongue  can 
'fheir  names  who  rear'd  it;  but  huge  houses 
fit  ill—  [Adam  fell: 

And  huge  tombs  worse — mankind,  since 
Methinks  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel  [able. 
Might  teach  them  this  much  better  than  I'm 

LX, 

Babel  was  Nimrod's  hunting-box,  and  then 
A    town    of   gardens,  walls    and   wealth 
amazing. 

Where  Nebuchadonosor,  king  of  men, 

Reign'd,  till  one  summer's  day  he  took  to 
grazing. 

And  Daniel  tamed  the  lions  in  their  den. 
The  people's  awe  and  admiration  raising: 

'Twas  famous,  too, for  Thisbe  and  for  Pyramus, 

And  the  calumniated  queen  Semiramis.* 

LXI. 

That  injured  queen,  by  chroniclers  so  coarse 
Has   been  accused  (I  doubt  not  by  con- 
spiracy) 
Of  an  improper  friendship  for  her  horse 

(Love,like  religion,sometimes  runs  to  heresy). 
This  monstrous  tale  had  probably  its  source 

(For  such  exaggerations  here  and  there  I  see) 
In  writing"Courser"  by  mistake  for  "Courier:" 
I  wish  the  case  would  come  before  a  jury  here. 

LXII. 

But  to  resume, — should  there  be  (what  may  not 
Be  in  these  days?)  some  infidels,  who  don't, 

Because  they  can't  hnd  out  the  very  spot 
Of  that  same  Babel,  or  because  they  won't 

(Though  Claudius  Rich,  Esquire,  some  bricks 
has  got. 
And  written  lately  two  memoirs  upon't). 

Believe  thtf  Jews,  those  unbelievers,  who 

Must  be  believed,  though  they  believe  not  you. 


•  DabyK  n  was  enlarged  by  Nimrod,  strengthened 
and  beautified  by  Nebuchadonosor,  and  relniilt  by 
Semiramis.  ^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Yet  let  them  think  that  Horace  has  exprest 
Shortly  and  sweetly  the  masonic  folly 

Of  those,  forgetting  the  great  place  of  rest, 
Who  give  themselTcs  to  surchitecture  wholly; 

We  know  where  things  and  men  must  end  at 
A  moral  (like  all  morals)  melancholy,-  [best : 

And  Et  sepulcri  immemor  strms  domos^    [us. 

Shows  that  we  buildwhenwe  should  but  entomb ! 

LXIV.  j 

At  last  they  reachM  a  <^uarter  most  retired,  | 
Where  echo  woke  as  if  from  a  long  slumber ; 

Though  full  of  all  things  whichcould  be  desired, ' 
One  wonder'd  what  to  do  with  such  a  number 

Of  articles  which  nobody  required;  | 

Here  wealth  had  done  its  utmost  to  encumber 

With  fumiturean  exquisite  apartment,  [meant. 

Which  puzzled  Nature  much  to  know  what  Art 

LXV. 

It  seem'd,  however,  but  to  open  on 
A  range  or  suite  of  further  chambers,  which 

Might  lead  to  heaven  knows  where;  but  in  this 
The  movables  were  prodigally  rich :     [one 

Sofas  'twas  half  a  sin  to  sit  upon. 
So  costly  were  they;  carpets  every  stitch 

Of  workmanship  so  rare,  they  made  you  wish 

You  could  glide  o'er  them  like  a  golden  fish. 

LXVI. 

The  black,  however,  without  hardly  deigning 

A  glance  at  that  which  wrapt  the  slaves  in 

wonder,  [staining. 

Trampled  what  they  scarce  trod  for  fear  of 

As  if  the  milky  way  their  feet  was  under 
With  all  its  stars;  and  with  a  stretch  attaining 

A   certain    press  or   cupboard    niched   in 
yonder — 
In  that  remote  recess  which  you  may  sec — 
Or  if  you  don't,  the  fault  is  not  in  me, — 

Lxvn. 
I  wish  to  be  perspicuous;  and  the  black, 

I  say,  unlocking  the  recess,  pull'd  forth 
A  quantity  of  clothes  fit  for  the  back 

Of  any  Mussulman,  whate'er  his  worth; 
And  of  variety  there  was  no  lack —    [dearth. 

And  yet,  though  I  have  said  there  was  no 
He  chose  Mmself  to  point  out  what  he  thought 
Most  proper  for  the  Christians  he  had  bought. 

LXVIII. 

The  suit  he  thought  most  suitable  to  each 
Was,  for  the  elder  and  the  stouter,  first 

A  Candiote  cloak,  which  to  the  knee  might 

reach,  [burst. 

And  trousers  not  so  tight  that  they  would 

But  such  as  fit  an  Asiatic  breech;  [nurst, 

A  shawl,  whose  folds  in  Cashmere  had  been 


Slippers  of  sa&on,  dagger  rich  and  handy; 
In  snort,   all  things  which  form   a  Tnridsh 
Dandy. 

LXDC. 

While  he  was  dressing,Baba,their  black  friend. 
Hinted  the  vast  advantages  which  they 

Might  probably  obtain  both  in  the  end. 
If  they  would  but  pursue  the  proper  way 

Which  fortune  plainly  seem'd  to  recommend; 
And  then  he  added  that  he  needs  must  say, 

"  *T would  greatly  tend  to  better  their  condition 

If  they  would  condescend  to  circumcision. 

'      LXX. 

*<  For  his  own  part,  he  really  should  rejoice 
To  see  them  true  believers,  but  no  less 

Would  leave  his  proposition  to  their  choice." 
The  other,  thanking  him  for  this  excess 

Of  goodness,  in  thus  leaving  them  a  voice 
In  such  a  trifle,  scarcely  could  express 

"  Sufficiently  "  (he  said)  "  his  approbation 

Of  all  the  customs  of  tms  po!<sh'd  nation. 

LXXI. 
<*For  his  own  share,he  saw  but  small  objection 

To  so  respectable  an  ancient  rite; 
And  after  swallowing  down  a  slight  refection. 

For  which  he  own'd  a  present  appetite. 
He  doubted  not  a  few  hours  of  reflection 

Would  reconcile  him  to  the  business  quite." 
"Will  it?"  said  Juan,  sharply;  "Strike  me 

dead. 
But  they  as  soon  shall  circumcise  my  head! 

LXXII. 

«« Cut    off  a    thousand   heads     before " 

**  Now,  pray," 

Replied  the  oUier,  «*  do  not  interrupt; 
You  put  me  out  in  what  I  had  to  say. 

Sir! — as  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  have  snpt, 
I  shsdl  perpend  if  your  proposal  may 

Be  such  as  I  can  properly  accept; 
Provided  always  your  great  goodness  still 
Remits  the  matter  to  our  own  free-will.** 

LXXin. 
Baba  eyed  Juan,  and  said,  **  Be  so  good 

As  dress  yourself" — and  pointed  out  a  soit 
In  which  a  princess  with  great  pleasure  would 

Array  her  limbs;  but  Juan,  standing  mute. 
As  not  being  in  a  masquerading  mood. 

Gave  it  a  slight  kick  with  his  Christian  foot: 
And  when  the  old  negro   told  him  to  '*get 

ready," 
Replied,  "  Old  gentlemsm,  I'm  not  a  lady." 

LXXIV. 

"  What  you  may  be  I  neither  know  nor  caie," 
Said  Baba,  "  but  prav^o  as  I  d«sire; 
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I  have  no  more  time  nor  many  words  to  spare.*' 
*'  At  least,"  said  Juan,  **  sure  I  may  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  odd  travesty."—"  Forbear," 
Said  Baba,  « to  be  curious;  twill  transpire, 

N'o  doubt,  in  proper  place,  and  time,  and 
season: 

I  have  no  authority  to  tell  the  reason." 

LXXV. 

"Then  if  I  do,"  said  Juan,  "111  be " 

"Hold!" 

Rejoin'd  the  negro,"  pray  be  not  provoking; 
This  spirit's  well,  but  it  may  wax  too  bold, 

And  you  will  find  us  not  too  fond  of  joking." 
**  What,  sir,"  said  Juan,  "  shall  it  e'er  be  told 

That  I  unsex'd  my  dress?"  But  Baba, 
stroking  [call 

The  things  down,  said,  "  Incense  me,  and  I 
Those  who  will  leave  you  of  no  sex  at  all. 

LXXVI. 
"  I  offer  you  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes: 

A  woman's,  true;  but  then  there  is  a  cause 

Why  you  should  wear  them." — "What,  though 

my  soul  loathes  [pause. 

The  effeminate  garb?" — thus,  after  a  short 

Sigh'd  Juan,  muttering  also  some  slight  oaths, 

«  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  with  all  this 

gauze?" 

Thus  he  profanely  term'd  the  finest  lace 

Which  e'er  set  off  a  marriage-morning  face. 

LXXVII. 

And  then  he  swore;  and,  sighing,  on  he  slipp'd 

A  pair  of  trousers  of  flesh-color'd  silk; 
Next  with  a  virgin  zone  he  was  equipp'd — 

Which  girt  a  light  chemise  as  white  as  milk; 
But  tugging  on  his  petticoat,  he  tripp'd. 

Which — as  we  say — or  as  the  Scotch  say, 
whilk 
(The  rhyme  obliges  me  to  this;  sometimes 
Monarchs  are  less  imperative  than  rhymes) — 

Lxxvm. 
Whilk, which  (or  what  you  plesise),was  owing  to 

His  garment's  novelty,  and  his  being  awk 
ward — 
And  yet  at  last  he  managed  to  get  through 

His  toilet,though  no  doubt  a  little  backward : 
The  negro  Baba  help'd  a  little  too,        [hard; 

When  some  untoward  part  of  raiment  stuck 
And,  wrestling  both  his  arms  into  a  gown, 
He  paused,  and  took  a  survey  up  and  down. 

LXXIX. 

One  difficulty  still  remain'd — his  hair 

Was  hardly  long  enough;  but  Baba  found 

So  many  false  long  tresses  all  to  spare. 
That  soon  his  head  was  most  completely 
crowa'd, 


After  the  manner  then  in  fashion  there ; 

And  this  addition  with  such  gems  was  bound 
As  suited  the  ensemble  of  his  toilet, 
While  Baba  made  him  comb  his  hair,  and  oil  it. 

LXXX. 

And  now,  being  femininely  all  array'd. 

With  some  small  aid  from  scissors,  paint, 
and  tweezers. 

He  look'd  in  almost  all  respects  a  maid,  [sirs. 
And  Baba  smilingly  exclaim'd,  "  You  see, 

A  perfect  transformation  here  display'd :  [sirs. 
And  now,then,you  roust  come  along  with  me, 

That  is — the  Lady."  Clapping  his  hands  twice, 

Four  blacks  were  at  his  elbow  in  a  trice. 

LXXXI. 

"  You,  sir,"  said  Baba,  nodding  to  the  one, 
"Will  please  to  accompany  those  gentlemen 

To  supper;  but  you,  worthy  Christian  nun. 
Will  follow  me.     No  trifling,  sir;  for  when 

I  say  a  thing  it  must  at  once  be  done. 

What  fear  you?  Think  you- this  a  lion's  den? 

Why,  'tis  a  palace,  where  the  truly  wise 

Anticipate  the  Prophet's  paradise, 

LXXXII. 

"  You  fool!  I  tell  you  no  one  means  you  harm," 
*  So  much  the  better,"  Juansaid^  "for  them; 

Else  they  shall  feel  the  weight  of  this  my  arm. 
Which  is  not  quite  so  light  as  you  may  deem. 

I  yield  thus  far:  but  soon  will  break  the  charm. 
If  any  take  me  for  that  which  I  seem; 

So  that  I  trust,  for  everybody's  sake. 

That  this  disguise  may  lead  to  no  mistake." 

LXXXIII. 

"  Blockhead!  come  on,  and  see,"  quoth  Baba; 
while 
Don  Juan,  turning  to  his  comrade,  who. 
Though  somewhat  grieved,  could  scarce  for- 
bear a  smile 
Upon  the  metamorphosis  in  view, —     [soil 
"  Farewell!  "  they  mutually  exclaim'd,  "this 
Seems  fertile  in  adventures  strange  and  new; 
One's  turn'd  half  Mussulman,  and  one  a  maid. 
By  this  old  black  enchanter's  unsought  aid." 

LXXXIV. 

"  Farewell!"  said  Juan:  "  should  we  meet  no 

more, 

I  wish  you  a  good  appetite." — "  Farewell!" 

Replied  the  other; "  though  it  grieves  me  sore : 

When  we  next  meet,  we'll  have  a  tale  to  tell; 

We  needs  must  follow  when  Fate  puts  from 

shore.  [once  fell." 

Keep  your  good  name,  though  Eve  herself 

"  Nay,"  quoth  the  maid,  "  the  Sultan's  self 

shan't  carry  me, 
Unless  his  Highness  promises  to  marry  me." 
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LXXXV. 

And  thus  they  parted,  each  by  separate  doors; 

Baba  led  Juan  onward,  room  by  room, 
Through  glittering  galleries  and  o'er  marble 
floors, 

Till  a  gigantic  portal  through  the  gloom. 
Haughty  and  huge,  along  the  distance  lowers 

And  wafted  far  arose  a  rich  perfume; 
It  seem'd  as  though  they  came  upon  a  shrine, 
For  all  was  vast,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 

LXXXVI. 

The  giant  door  was  broad,  and  bright,  and 
high,  [guise; 

Of  gilded  bronze,  and  carved   in   curious 
Warriors  thereon  were  battling  furiously; 

Here  stalks  the  victor,  theret  he  vanquished 
lies; 
There  captives  led  in  triumph  droop  the  eye. 

And  in  perspective  many  a  squadron  flies: 
It  seems  the  work  of  times  before  the  line 
Of  Rome  transplanted  fell  with  Constantine. 

LXXXVII. 

This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close 
Of  a  huge  hall,  and  on  its  either  side 

Two  little  dwarfs,  the  least  you  could  suppose, 
Were  sate^  like  ugly  imps,  as  if  allied 

In  mockery  to  the  enormous  gate  which  rose 
O'er  them  in  almost  pyramidic  pride; 

The  gate  so  splendid  was  in  all  \\.%  features ^ 

You  never  thought  about  those  little  creatures 

LXXXVIII. 

Until  you  nearly  trod  on  them,  and  then 
You  started  back  in  horror  to  survey 

The  wondrous  hideousness  of  those  small  men. 
Whose  color  was  not  black,  nor  white,  nor 

But  an  extraneous  mixture,  which  no  pen 

Can  trace,  although  perhaps  the  pencil  may: 
They   were    mis-shapen   pigmies,   deaf  and 

dumb — 
Monsters,  who  cost  a  no  less  monstrous  sum. 

LXXXIX. 

Their  duty  was — for  they  were  strong,   and 
though  [times — 

They  look*d  so  little,  did  strong  tnings  at 
To  ope  this  door,  which  they  could  really  do. 

The  hinges   being  as   smooth   as   Rogers' 

rhymes;  [bow, 

I  nd  now  and  then,  with  tough  strings  of  the 

As  is  the  custom  of  these  Eastern  climes. 
To  give  some  rebel  Pacha  a  cravat; 
For  mutes  are  generally  used  for  that. 


♦  Features  of  a  ^te— a  ministerial  metaphor :  "  the 
feature  upon  which  this  question  kingex.*'  See  the 
*'  Fudge  Fanjily,"  or  hear  Castlereagh. 


XC. 


They  spoke  by  signs — that  is,  spoke  not  at  all; 

And,  looking  like  two  incubi,  they  glared 
As  Baba  with  his  Angers  made  them  fall 

To  heaving  back  the  portal  folds:  it  scared 
Juan  a  moment,  as  this  pair  so  small. 

With  shrinking  serpem  optics  on  him  stared; 
It  was  as  if  their  little  looks  could  poison 
Or  fascinate  whome'er  they  fix'd  their  eyes  on. 

xci. 
Before  they  enter'd  Baba  paused  to  hint 

To  Juan  some  slight  lessons  as  his  guide: 
**  If  you  could  just  contrive,"  he  said,  '*  to  stint 

That  somewhat  manly  majesty  of  stride, 
'T would  be  as  well,  and  (though  there's  not 
much  in't) 

To  swing  a  little  less  from  side  to  side. 
Which  has  at  times  an  aspect  of  tb«  oddest; — 
And  also  could  you  look  a  little  modest, 

XCII. 
Twould  be  convenient,  for  these  mutes  have 
eyes  [coats; 

Like  needles,  which  may  pierce  those  petti- 
And  if  they  should  discover  your  disguise. 

You  know  how  near  us  the  deep  BosphcHits 
floats; 
And  you  and  I  may  chance,  ere  morning  rise. 

To  find  our  way  to  Marmora  without  boats, 
Stitch'd  up  in  sacks — a  mode  of  navigation 
A  good  deal  practiced  here  upon  occasion."* 

xcra. 
With  this  encouragement  he  led  the  way 

Into  a  room  still  nobler  than  the  last : 
A  rich  confusion  form'd  a  disarray 

In  such  sort,  that  the  eye  along  it  cast 
Could  hardly  carry  anything  away, 

Object  on  object  flash'd  so  bright  and  fgist; 
A  dazzling  mass  of  gems,  and  gold,  and  glitter. 
Magnificently  mingled  in  a  litter. 

xciv. 

Wealth  had  done  wonders — taste  not   much; 
such  things 
Occur  in  Orient  palaces,  and  even 
In  the  more  chasten'd  domes  of  Western  kings 
(Of  which  I  have  also  seen  some  six  or  seven), 
Where  I  can't  say  or  gold  or  diamond  fHngs 
Great  lustre,  there  is  much  to  be  forgiven; 


♦  A  few  years  ago  the  wife  of  Muchtar  Pacha,  coir.- 
plained  to  his  &ther  of  his  son's  supposed  infidelity :  he 
asked  with  whom,  and  she  had  the  (larbaiky  to  give  in  a 
list  of  the  twelve  handsomest  women  in  YaninaL.  They 
were  seized,  festened  up  in  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the 
lake  the  same  night.  One  of  the  guards  who  was  pres- 
ent informed  me»  that  not  one  of  the  victims  uttered  s 
cry,  or  showed  a  symptom  of  terror  at  so  sudden  a 
'  wrench  from  ail  wc  know,  ir^  all  we  Love." 
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Groups  of  bad  statues,  tables,  chairs,  and  pic- 
tures. 
On  which  I  cannot  pause  to  make  my  strictures. 

xcv. 
In  this  imperial  hall  at  distance  lay. 

Under  a  canopy,  and  there  reclined 
Quite  in  a  confidential  queenly  way, 

A  lady;  Baba  stoppM,  and  kneeling  signM 
To  Juan,  who,  though  not  much  used  to  pray, 

Knelt  down  by  instinct,  wondering  in  his 

mind  [bended 

AAThat  all  this  meant;  while  Baba  bow*d  and 

His  head,  until  the  ceremony  ended. 

xcvf. 
The  lady,  rising  up  with  such  an  air 

As  Venus  rose  with  from  the  wave,  on  them 
Be^ty  like  an  Antelope,  a  Paphian  pair  [gem; 

Of  eyes,  which  put  out  each  surrounding 
And,  raising  up  an  arm  as  moonlight  fair, 

She  signed  to  Baba,  who  first  kissM  the  hem 
Of  her  deep  purple  robe,  and,  si>eaking  low. 
Pointed  to  Juan,  who  remained  below. 

XCVII. 

Her  presence  was  as  lofty  as  her  state; 

Her  beauty  of  that  overpowering  kind, 
"Whose  force  description  only  would  abate: 

I'd  rather  leave  it  much  to  your  own  mind. 
Than  lessen  it  by  what  I  could  relate 

O^  forms  and  features;  it  would  strike  you 
Could  I  do  justice  to  the  full  detail :  [blind. 
So,  luckily  for  both,  my  phrases  fail, 

XCVIII. 

This  much,  however,  I  may  add, — her  years 

Were  ripe,  they  might  make  six-and- twenty 

springs;       »  [bears. 

But  there  are  forms  which  Time  to  touch  for- 

And  turns  aside  his  scythe  to  vulgar  things, 

Such  as  was  Mary's,  Queen  of  Scots.  True,  tears 

And  love  destroy,  and  sapping  sorrow  wrings 

Charms  from  the  charmer;  yet  some  never  grow 

Ugly:  for  instance — Ninon  de  TEnclos. 

XCIX. 
She  spake  some  words  to  her  attendants,  who 
Composed  a  choir  of  girls,  ten  or  a  dozen, 
And  were  all  clad  alike;  like  Juan,  too. 

Who  wore  their  uniform,  by  Baba  chosen: 
They  form'd  a  very  nymph-like  looking  crew. 
Which  might  have   call'd   Diana's  chorus 
«  cousin," 
As  far  as  outward  show  may  correspond; 
I  won't  be  bail  for  anything  beyond, 

C. 
They  how'd  obeisance  and  withdrew,  retiring, 
But  nut  by  the  same  door  through  which  came 
in 


Baba  and  Juan,  which  last  stood  admiring, 

At  some  small  distance,  all  he  saw  wi^in 
This  strange  saloon,  much  fitted  for  inspiring 

Marvel  and  praise;  for  both  or  none  things 
win: 
And  I  must  say,  I  ne'er  could  see  the  very 
Great  happiness  of  the  «  Nil  Admirari." 

CI. 
"  Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know  [of  speech) 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  few  flowers 
To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so  " 

(So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech) ; 
Thus  Horace  wrote,  we  all  know,  long  ago; 

And  thus  Pope  quotes  the  precept  to  re-teach 
From  his  translation;  but  had  none  admired^ 
Would  Pope  have  sung,  or  Horace  been  in- 
spired? 

CII. 

Baba,  when  all  the  damsels  were  withdrawn, 

Motion'd  to  Juan  to  approach,  and  then 
A  second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down. 

And  kiss  the  lady's  foot ;  which  maixim,  when 
He  heard  repeated,  Juan,  with  a  frown 

Drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  again, 
And  said,  •*  It  grieved  him,  but  he  could  not 
To  any  shoe,  unless  it  shod  the  Pope."  [stoop 

GUI. 
Baba,  indignant  at  this  ill-timed  pride, 

Made  fierce  remonstrances,  and  then  a  threat 
He  mutter'd  (but  the  last  was  given  aside) 

About  a  bow-string — quite  in  vain;  not  yet 
Would  Juan  bend,  though  'twere  to  Mahomet's 
bride; 

There's  nothing  in  the  world  like  etiquette 
In  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  halls. 
As  also  at  the  race  and  county  balls. 

CIV. 
He  stood  like  Atlas,  with  a  world  of  words 

About  his  ears,  and  nathless  would  not  bend; 
The  blood  of  all  his  line's  Castilian  lords 

Boil'd  in  his  veins,  and  rather  than  descend 
To  stain  his  pedigree,  a  thousand  swords 

A  thousand  times  of  him  had  made  an  end : 
At  length,perceiving  the  **/oof^  could  not  stand, 
Baba  proposed  that  he  should  kiss  the  hand. 

cv. 
Here  was  an  honorable  compromise, 

A  half-way  house  of  diplomatic  rest,  [guise; 
Where  they  might  meet  in  much  more  peaceful 

And  Juan  now  his  willingness  exprest 
To  use  all  fit  and  proper  courtesies, 

Adding  that  this  was  commonest  and  best. 
For  through  the  South,  the  custom  still  com- 
mands 
The  gentleman  to  kiss  thrTUfhr^  .hands. 
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cvi. 
And  he  advanced,  though  with  but  a  bad  grace, 

Though  on  more  thoraugh-drrd*  or  fairer 
No  lips  e*er  left  their  transitory  trace :     [fingers 

On  such  as  these  the  lip  too  fondly  lingers, 
And  for  one  kiss  would  fain  imprint  a  brace. 

As  you  will  see,  if  she  you  love  shall  bring 

hers  [g^T's 

In  contact;  and  sometimes  even  a  fair  stran- 

An  almost  twelvemonth's  constancy  endangers. 

CVII. 

The  lady  eyed  him  o'er  and  o'er,  and  bade 
Baba  retire,  which  he  obev'd  in  style, 

As  if  well  used  to  the  retreating  trade; 

And  taking  hints  in  good  part  all  the  while. 

He  whisper'd  Juan  not  to  be  afraid; 

And,  looking  on  him  with  a  sort  of  smile. 

Took  leave  with  such  a  face  of  satisfaction. 

As  good  men  wear  who  have  done  a  virtuous 
'  action. 


When  he  was  gone,there  was  a  sudden  change : 
I  know  not  what  might  be  the  lady's  thought. 

But  o'er   her  bright   brow  fiash'd  a   tumult 

strange,  [brought. 

And   into  her  clear   cheek  the  blood  was 

Blood-red  as  sunset  summer  clouds  which  range 
The  verge  of  heaven;  and  in  her  large  eyes 
wrought 

A  mixture  of  sensations  might  be  scann'd, 

Of  half  voluptuousness  and  half  command. 

cix. 

Her  form  had  all  the  softness  of  her  sex. 
Her  features  all  the  sweetness  of  the  devil. 

When  he  put  on  the  cherub  to  perplex 

Eve,  and  paved  (God  knows  how)  the  road 
to  evil;  [specks. 

The  sun  himself  was  scarce  more  free  from 

Than  she  from  aught  at  which  the  eye  could 

cavil;  [wanting, 

Yet  somehow  there  was  something  somewhere 

As  if  she  rather  ordered  than  was  granting. — 

ex. 

Something  imperial  or  imperious  threw 
A  chain  o'er  all  she  did;  that  is,  a  chain 

Was  thrown  as  'twere  about  the  neck  of  you — 
And  rapture's  self  will  seem  almost  a  pain 

With  aught  which  looks  like  despotism  in  View. 
Our  souli,  at  least  are  free;  and  'tis  in  vain 

We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey — 

The  spirit  in  the  end  will  have  its  way. 


*  There  U  perhaps  nothing  more  dktinctiTe  of  birth 
than  the  hand;  it  is  almost  the  only  sign  of  blood  which 
aristocracy  can  generate. 


Her  very  smile  was  haughty,  though  so  sweet; 

Her  very  nod  was  not  an  inclination: 
There  was  a  self-will  even  in  her  small  feet. 

As  though  they  were  quite  conscious  of  her 
station — 
They  trod  as  upon  necks;  and  to  complete 

Her  state  (it  is  the  custom  of  her  nation), 
A  poniard  deck'd  her  girdle,  as  the  sign 
She  was  a  sultan's  bride  (thank  Heaven,  not 
mine!) 

cxn. 
"  To  hear  and  to  obey  "  had  been  from  birth 

The  law  of  all  around  her:  to  fulfil 
All  phantasies  which  yielded  joy  or  mirth, 

Had  been  her  slaves'  chief  pleasure,  as  her 
will; 
Her  blood  was  high,her  beauty  scarce  of  eaxth; 

Judge,  then,  if  her  caprices  e'er  stood  still; 
Had  she  but  been  a  Christian,  I've  a  notion 
We  should  have  found   out  the  **  perpetual 
motion." 

cxui. 
Whate'er  she  saw  and  coveted,  was  brought; 

Whate'er  she  did  not  see,  if  she  suppoxd 
It  might  be  seen,  with  diligence  was  sought. 

And,  when  'twas  found,  straightway  the  bar- 
gain closed: 
There  was  no  end  unto  the  things  ^c  bought, 

Nor  to  the  trouble  which  her  fancies  caused; 
Yet  even  her  tyranny  had  such  a  grace. 
The  women  pardon 'd  all,  except  her  face. 

cxrv, 
Juan,  the  latest  of  her  whims,  had  caught 

Her  eye  in  passing  on  his  way  to  sale; 
She  order'd  him  directly  to  bb  bought; 

And  Baba,  who  had  ne'er  been  known  to  fail 
In  any  kind  of  mischief  to  be  wrought. 

At  all  such  auctions  knew  how  to  prevail: 
She  had  no  prudence,  but  he  had,  and  this 
Explains  the  garb  which  Juan  took  amiss. 

cxv. 
His  youth  and  features  favor'd  the  disguise. 

And  should  you  ask  how  she,  a  sultan's  bride, 
Could  risk,or  compass,such  strange  phantasies, 

This  I  must  leave  sultanas  to  decide: 
Emperors  are  only  husbands  in  wives'  eyes, 

And  kings  and  consorts  oft  are  mystified. 
As  we  may  ascertain  with  due  precision. 
Some  by  experience,  others  by  tradition. 

But  to  the  main  ]>oint,  where  we  have  been 
tending : — 

She  now  conceived  all  difficulties  past, 
Anddcem'd  herself  extremely  condescending. 

When,  being  made  her  property  at  last. 
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Without  more  preface  in  her  blue  eyes  blending 

Passion  and  power,a  glance  on  him  she  cast, 

And    merely  saying,  <<  Christian,  canst  thou 

love?"  .  [move. 

Conceived  that   phrase  was  quite  enough  to 

ex  VII. 
And  so  it  was,  in  proper  time  and  place ; 

But  Juan,  who  had  still  his  mind  overflowing 
With  Haid^e's  isle  and  soft  Ionian  face. 
Felt  the  warm  blood,  which  in  his  face  was 
glowing. 

Rush  back  upon  his  heart,  which  fiird  apace, 

And  left  his  cheeks  as  pale  as  snow-drops 

blowing:  [spears. 

These  words  went  through  his  soul  like  Arab 

So  that  he  spoke  not,  but  burst  into  tears. 

CXVIII. 

She  was  a  good  deal  shocked;  not  shocked  at 
tears, 

For  women  shed  and  use  them  at  their  liking; 
But  there  is  something  when  man's  eye  appears 

Wet,  still  more  disagreeable  and  striking. 
A  woman's  tear-drop  melts,  a  man's  half  sears, 

Like  molten  lead,  as  if  you  thrust  a  pike  in 
His  heart  to  force  it  out;  for  (to  be  shorter) 
To  them  'tis  a  relief,  to  us  a  torture. 

cxix. 

And  she  would  have  consoled,  but  knew  not 
how: 

Having  no  equals,  nothing  which  had  e'er 
Infected  her  with  sympathy  till  now. 

And  never  having  dreamt  what  'twas  to  bear 
Aught  of  a  serious,  sorrowing  kind,  although 

There  might  arise  some  pouting,  petty  care 
To  cross  her  brow,  she  wonder'd  how,  so  near 
Her  eyes,  another's  eye  could  shed  a  tear. 

cxx. 

But  nature  teaches  more  than  power  can  spoil; 

And  when  a  strong ,  although  a  strange,  sen- 
sation 
Moves — female  hearts  are  such  a  genial  soil 

For  kinder  feelings,  whatsoe'er  their  nation. 
They  naturally  pour  the  **  wine  and  oil," 

Samaritans  in  every  situation ; 
And  thus  Gulbeyaz,  though  she  knew  not  why, 
Kelt  an  odd  glistening  moisture  in  her  eye. 

cxxi. 
But  tears  must  stop,  like  all  things  else;  and 
soon 
Juan,  who  for  an  instant  had  been  moved 
To  such  a  sorrow,  by  the  intrusive  tone 

Of  one  who  dared  to  ask  if  •*  heia</loved," 

Call'd  back  the  stoic  to  his  eyes,  which  shone 

Bright  with  the  very  weakness  he  reproved; 


'And,  although  sensitive  to  beauty,  he 
Felt  most  indignant  still  at  not  being  free. 

cxxii. 
Gulbeyaz,  for  the  first  time  in  ner  days, 

Was  much  embarrass'd,  never  having  met. 
In  all  her  life,  with  aught  save  prayers  and 
praise; 

And  as  she  also  risk'd  her  life  to  get 
Him  whom  she  meant  to  tutor  in  love's  ways 

Into  a  comfortable  t6te-&  tSte,  [^yr; 

To  lose  the  hour  would  make  her  quite  a  mar- 
And  they  had  wasted  now  almost  a  quarter. 

CXXIII. 
I  also  would  suggest  the  fitting  time. 

To  gentlemen  in  any  such  like  case. 
That  is  to  say — in  a  meridian  clime; 

With  us  there  is  more  law  given  to  the  chase. 
But  here  a  small  delay  forms  a  great  crime: 

So  recollect  that  the  extremest  grace 
Is  just  two  minutes  for  your  declaration — 
A  moment  more  will  hurt  your  reputation. 

cxxiv. 
Juan's  was  good,  and  might  have  been  still 
better, 

But  he  had  got  Haid^e  into  his  head : 
However  strange,  he  could  not  yet  forget  her. 

Which  made  him  seem  exceedingly.ill-brcd. 
Gulbeyaz,  who  look'd  on  him  as  her  debtor 

For  having  had  him  to  her  palace  led. 
Began  to  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  and  then 
Grow  deadly  pale,  and  then  blush  back  again. 

cxxv. 
At  length  in  an  imperial  way,  she  laid 

Her  hand  on  his,  and  bending  on  him  eyes 
Which  needed  not  an  empire  to  persuade, 

Look'd  into  his  for  love,  where  none  replies: 
Her  brow  grew  black,  but  she  would  not  up- 
braid, [tries; 

That  being  the  last  thing  a  proud  woman 
She  rose,  and,  pausing  one  chaste  moment, 

threw 
Herself  upon  his  breast,  and  there  she  grew. 

cxxv  I. 
This  was  an  awkward  test,  as  Juan  found. 

But  he  was  steel'd  by  sorrow,  wrath,  and 
pride: 
With  gentle  force  her  white  arms  he  unwound. 

And  seated  her  all  drooping  by  his  side, 
Then,  rising  haughtily,  he  glanced  around. 

And  looking  coldly  in  her  face,  he  cried, 
"  The  prison'd  eagle  will  not  pair,  nor  I 
Serve  a  sultana's  sensual  phantasy. 

cxxvii. 
"Tnou  ask'st  if  I  can  love?  be  this  the  proof 

How  much  I  have  loved — that  I  love  not 
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In  this  vile  garb,  the  distaff,  web,  and  woof 
Were  fitter  for  me:  Love  is  for  the  free! 

I  am  not  dazzled  by  this  splendid  roof:     [be, 
Whate'er  thy  power,  and  great  it  seems  to 

Heads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  a 
throne, 

And  hands  obey— our  hearts  are  still  our  own." 

CXXVIII. 

This  was  a  truth  to  us  extremely  trite :  [things; 

Not  so  to  her,  who  ne*er  had  heard  such 
She  deem'd  her  least  command  must  yield  de 
light, 

Earth  being  only  made  for  queens  and  kings. 
If  hearts  lay  on  the  left  side  or  the  right 

She  hardly  knew,  to  such  perfection  brings 
Legitimacy  its  bom  votaries,  when 
^Aware  of  their  due  royal  rights  o'er  men. 

cxxix. 
Besides,  as  has  been  said,  she  was  so  fair. 

As  even  in  a  much  humbler  lot  had  made 
A  kingdom  or  confusion  anywhere. 

And  also,  as  may  be  presum'd,  she  laid  [e'er, 
Some  stress  on  charms,  which  seldom  are,   if 

By  their  possessors  thrown  into  the  shade 
She  thought  hers  gave  a  double  «*  right  divine ;" 
And  half  of  that  opinion's  also  mine. 

cxxx. 

Remember,  or  (if  you  cannot)  imagine. 
Ye,   who  have   kept   your   chastity    when 
young. 

While   some   more    desperate   dowager    has 

been  waging  [stung 

Love  with  you,  and  been  in  the  dog-days 

By  your  refusal,  recollect  her  raging! 
Or  recollect  all  that  was  said  or  sung 

On  such  a  subject;  then  suppose  the  face 

Of  a  young  downright  beauty  in  this  case. 

cxxxi. 

Suppose — but  you  already  have  supposed — 
The  spouse  of  Potiphar,  the  Lady  Booby, 

Phaedra,  and  all  which  story  has  disclosed 
Of  good  examples;  pity  that  so  few  by 

Poets  and  private  tutors  are  exposed. 
To  educate — ye  youth  of  Europe — you  by! 

But  when  you  have  supposed  the  few  we  know. 

You  can't  suppose  Gulbeyaz'  angry  brow. 

CXXXII. 
A  tigress  robb'd  of  young,  a  lioness, 

Or  any  interesting  beast  of  prey. 
Are  similes  at  hand  for  the  distress 

Of  ladies  who  cannot  have  their  own  way; 
But  though  my  turn  will  not  be  served  with  less. 
These  don't  express  one  half  what  I  should 
say: 


For  what  is  stealing  young  ones,  few  or  mazir, 
To  cutting  short  their  hopes  of  having  any? 

CXXXIII. 
The  love  of  offspring's  nature's  general  law, 
From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and  duck 
lings;  [claa, 

There's  nothing  whets  the  beak,  or  arms  the 
Like  an  invasion  of  their  babes  and  suck- 
lings; 
And  all  who  have  seen  a  human  nursery,  sav 
How  mothers  love  their  children's  squaJl^ 
and  chucklings: 
This  strong  extreme  effect  (to  tire  no  longer 
Your  patience)  shows  the  cause  must  stUI  be 
stronger. 

C3CXXIV. 

If  I  said  fire  flash'd  from  Gulbeyaz*  eyes, 

'Twere  nothing,  for  her  eyes  fiash'd  always 
fire; 
Or  said  her  cheeks  assumed  the  deepest  dyes, 

I  should  but  bring  disgrace  upon  the  dyei, 
So  supernatural  was  her  psission's  rise; 

For  ne'er  till  now  she  knew  a  check'd  desire: 
Even  ye  who  know  what  a  check'd  woman  is, 
(Enough,  God  knows!)  would  much  fall  shon 
of  this. 

cxxxv. 
Her  rage  was  but  a  minute's,  and 'twas  well— 

A  moment's  more  had  slain  her;  but  the  while 
It  lasted,  'twas  like  a  short  glimpse  of  hell: 

Nought's  more  sublime  than  energetic  bile, 
Though  horrible  to  see,  yet  grand  to  tell, 

Like  ocean  warring  'gainst  a  rocky  isle: 
And  the  deep  passions,  flashing  through  her 
Made  her  a  beautiful  embodied  storm,  [form, 
cxxxvi. 

A  vulgar  tempest  'twere  to  a  typhoon. 
To  match  a  common  fury  with  her  rage; 

And  yet  she  did  not  want  to  reach  the  moon, 
Like  moderate  Hotspur   on    the  immortal 

Her  anger  pitch'd  into  a  lower  tune,      [page: 
Perhaps  the  fault  of  her  soft  sex  and  age— 

Her  wish  was  but  to  *<  kill,  kill,   kill,"  like 
Lear's,  P^^ 

And  then  her  thirst  of  blood  was  quench'd  in 

cxxxvii. 

A  storm  it  raged,  and  like  the  storm  it  pass'd, 
Pass'd  without  words — in  fact,  she  could  out 
speak; 
And  then  her  sex's  shame  broke  in  at  last, 

A  sentiment  till  then  in  her  but  weak; 
But  now  it  flow'd  in  natural  and  fast, 

As  water  through  an  unexpected  leak, 
For  she  felt  humbled — and  humiliation 
Is  sometimes  good  for  ueoplc  in  her  stadoa. 
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cxxxvni. 
It  teaches  them  that  thev  are  flesh  and  blood, 

It  also  gently  hints  to  them  that  others, 
Although  of  clay,  are  not  yet  quite  of  mud ; 
That    urns   and    pipkins     are    but  fragile 
brothers, 
And  works  of  the  same  pottery,  bad  or  good, 
Though  not  all  bom  of  the  same  sires  and 
mothers; 
It    teaches — Heaven     knows    only     what   it 

teaches. 
But  sometimes  it  may  mend,  and  often  reaches. 

cxxxix. 

Her  first  thought  was  to  cut  off  Juan's  head; 

Her  second  to  cut  only  his — acquaintance; 
Her  third  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been  bred; 

Her  fourth  to  rally  him  into  repentance; 
Her  fifth,  to  call  her  maids  and  go  to  bed; 

Her  sixth,  to  stab  herself;  her  seventh,  to 
sentence 
The  lash  to  Baba; — but  her  grand  resource 
Was  to  sit  down  again,  and  cry,  of  course. 

CXL. 
She  thought  to  stab  herself,  but  Ihen  she  had 
The  dagger  close  at  hand,  which  made  it 
awkward; 
For  Eastern  stays  are  little  made  to  pad. 

So  that  a  poniard  pierces,  if  'tis  stuck  hard : 
She  thought  of  killing  Juir.— but,  poor  lad. 
Though   he   deserved  it   well  for  being  so 
backward. 
The  cutting  oif  his  head  was  not  the  art 
Most  likely  to  attain  her  aim — his  heart. 

CXLI. 

Juan  was  moved:  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
To  be  impaled,  or*quarter'das  a  dish 

For  dogs,  or  to  be  slain  with  pangs  refined. 
Or  thrown  to  lions,  or  made  baits  for  fish. 

And  thus  heroically  stood  resigned, 
Rather  than  sin — except  to  his  own  wish : 

But  all  his  great  preparatives  for  dying. 

Dissolved  like  snow  before  a  woman  crying. 

cxLi:. 
As  through  his  palms  Bcb  Acres'  valor  oozed. 

So  Juan's  virtue  ebb'd,  I  know  not  how; 
And  first  he  wonder*d  why  he  had  refused; 

And  then,  if  matters  could  be  made  up  now: 
And  next  his  savage  virtue  he  accused, 

Just  as  a  friar  may  accu;;e  his  vow. 
Or  as  a  dame  repents  her  of  her  oath,    [both. 
Which  mostly  ends  in  some  small  breach  of 

CXLIII. 

So  he  began  to  stammer  some  excuses : 
but  words  are  not  enough  in  such  a  matter, 
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'Although  you  borrow'd  all  that  e'er  the  muses 

Have  sung,  or   even   a   Dandy's  dandiest 

Or  all  the  figures  Castlereagh  abuses:  [chatter. 

Just  as  a  languid  smile  began  to  flatter. 
His  peace  was  making,  but  before  he  ventured 
Further,  old  Baba  rather  briskly  enter'd. 

CXLIV. 

«<  Bride  of  the  Sun !  and  sister  of  the  Moon !  " 

('Twas  thus  he  spake),  **  and  Empress  of 

the  Earth!  [tune. 

Whose  frown  would  put  the  spheres  all  out  of 

Whose  smile  makes  all  the  planets  dance 

with  mirth,  [soon — 

Your  ^lave  brings  tidings — he  hopes  not  too 
Which  your  sublime  attentior  may  be  worth : 

The  Sun  himself,  has  sent  me,  like  a  ray, 

To  hint  that  he  is  coming  up  this  way." 

CXLV. 

"  Is  it,"  exclaimed  Gulbeyaz,  **  as  you  say? 
I  wish  to  heaven  he  would  not  shine  till 
morning! 
But  bid  my  women  form  the  milky  way. 
Hence,  my  old  comet!  give  the  stars  due 
warning — 
And,  Christian,  mingle  with  them  as  you  may. 
And  as  you'd  have  nie   pardon  your   past 

scorning " 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  humming 
Sound,  and  then  by  a  cry,   **  The  Sultan's 
coming! " 

CXLVI. 

First  came  her  damsels,  a  decorous  file,  [white. 

And  then  his  Highness'  eunuchs,  black  and 
The  train  might  reach  a  quarter  of  a  mile : 

His  Majesty  was  always  so  polite 
As  to  announce  his  visits  a  long  while 

Before  he  came,  especially  at  night; 
For  being  the  last  wife  of  the  Emperor, 
She  was,  of  course,  the  favorite  of  the  four. 

cxLvn. 
His  Highness  was  a  man  of  solemn  port, 

Shawl'd  to  the  nose,  and  bearded  to  the  eyes, 
Snatch'd  from  a  prison  to  preside  at  court. 

His  lately  bowstmng  brother  caused  his  rise; 
He  was  as  good  a  sovereign  of  the  sort 

As  any  mentioned  in  the  histories 
Of  Cantemir  or  Knolles,  where  few  shine. 
Save  Solyman,  the  glory  of  their  line.* 


*  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Bacon,  in 
his  essay.  On  Empire,  hints  that  Solyman  was  the  last 
of  his  line  :  on  what  authority  1  know  not.  These  are 
his  words :  "  The  destruction  of  Mustapha  was  so  fatal 
to  Solyman's  line*  as  the  succession  of  tne  Turks  from 
Solyman.  until  this  dav.  is  suspected  to  be  untrue,  and 
of  strange  blood,  for  thatSolymau  H.  was  thought  to  be 
supposititious."  But  Bacon,  m  hb  historical  aumorities, 
is  often  inaccurate.  I  could  give  half>a-dozen  instances 
from  his  apopfatfaegms  only,  ^c  Appendix  to  this  Canto. 
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CXLVIII. 

He  went  to  mosque  in  state,and  said  his  prayers 
With  more  than  '*  Oriental  scrupulosity;  " 

He  left  to  his  vizier  all  state  affairs, 
And  showM  but  little  royal  curiosity; 

I  know  not  if  he  had  domestic  cares — 
No  process  proved  connubial  animosity; 

Four  wives  and  twice  five  hundred  maids, 
unseen, 

Were  ruled  as  calmly  as  a  Christian  queen. 

CXLDC. 

If  now  and  then  there  happened  a  flight  slip. 

Little  was  heard  of  criminal  or  crime; 
The  story  scarcely  pass'd  a  single  lip — " 

The  sack  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  time, 
From  which  the  secret  nobody  could  rip: 
The  public  knew  no  more  than  does  this 
rhyme; 
No  scandals  made  the  daily  press  a  curse- 
Morals  were  better,  and  the  fish  no  worse. 

CL. 

He  saw,  with  his  own  eyes,   the  moon  was 
round. 

Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square, 
Because  he  had  journeyM  fifty  miles,  and  found 

No  sign  that  it  was  circular  anywhere; 
His  empire  also  was  without  a  bound: 

'Tis  true,  a  little  troubled,  here  and  there. 
By  rebel  pachas  and  encroaching  giaours. 
Hut  then  they   never   came   to  the   "  Seven 
Towers." 

CLI. 

Except  in  shape  of  envoys,  who  were  sent  fing 
To  lodge  there  when  a  war  broke  out  accord- 
To  the  true  law  of  nations,  which  ne'er  meant, 
Those  scoundrels  who  have  never   had  a 
Their  dirty  diplomatic  hands,  to  vent  [sword  in 
Their  spleen  in  making  strife,  and  safely 
wording 
Their  lies,  yclept  despatches,  without  risk  or 
The  singeing  of  a  single  inky  whisker. 

cm. 
He  had  fifty  daughters  and  four  dozen  sons, 
Of  whom  all  such  as  came  of  age  were  stowM, 
The  former  in  a  palace,  where  like  nuns 

They  lived  till  some  Bashaw  was  sent  abroad, 
When  she,  whose  turn  it  was,  was  wed  at  once, 
Sometimes  at  six  years   old — though  this 
seems  odd, 
'Tis  true:  the  reason  Ls,  that  the  Bashaw 
Must  make  a  present  to  his  sire-in-law. 

CLIII. 

His  sons  were  kept  in  prison,  till  they  grew 
Of  years  to  fill  a  bowstring  or  the  throne, 

One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two 
Could  yet  be  known  unto  the  Fates  alone; 


Meantime  the  education  they  went  through 
Was  princely,'  as  the  proofs  have   aJways 
shown; 
So  that  the  heir-apparent  still  was  found 
No  less  deserving  to  be  hang'd  than  crownM. 

'      CUV. 
His  Majesty  saluted  his  fourth  spouse 
With  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  rank. 
Who  clear'd  her  sparkling  eyes,  and  smoothed 
her  brows. 
As  suits  a  matron  who  has  play'd  a  prank; 
These  must  seem  doubly  mindfnl  of  their  vows. 

To  save  the  credit  of  their  breaking  bank; 
To  no  men  are  such  cordial  greetings  given. 
As  those  whose  wives  have  made  them  fit  for 
heaven. 

CLV. 
His  Highness  cast  around  his  great  black  eyes. 
And  looking  as  he  always  look'd,  perceived 
Juan  amongst  the  damsels  in  disguise, 

At  which  he  seem*d  no  whit  surprised  nor 
grieved; 
But  just  remarked,  with  air  sedate  and  wise. 

While  still  a  fluttering  sigh  Gulbeyaz  heaved, 
**  I  see  you've  bought  another  girl;  'tis  pity 
That  a  mere  Christian  should  be  half  so  pretty.*' 

CLVI. 
This  compliment,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon 
The   new-bought  vii^n,  made    her   blush 
and  shake.  [done: 

Her  comrades,  also,  thought  themselves  on- 

O  Mahomet !  that  his  Majesty  should  take 
Such  notice  of  a  giaour,  while  scarce  to  one 

Of  them  his  lips  imperial  ever  spake! 
There  was  a  general  whisper,  toss,  and  wriggle; 
But  etiquette  forbade  them  all  to  giggle. 

CLvfi. 
The  Turks  do  well  to  shut — at   least  some, 
times — 
The  women  up;  because,  in  sad  reality, 
Their  chastity  in  these  unhappy  climes 

Is  not  a  thing  of  that  astringent  quality. 
Which,    in    the    North,  prevents   precocious 
crimes,  [morality; 

And  makes   our  snow  less   pure  than  our 
The  sun,  which  yearly  melts  the  polar  ice. 
Has  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  vice. 

CLVni. 
Thus  in  the  East  they  are  extremely  strict, 

And  wedlock  and  a  padlock  mean  the  same; 
Excepting  only  when  the  former's  pick'd, 

It  ne'er  can  be  replaced  in  proper  frame: 

Spoilt,  as  a  pipe  of  claret  is  when  pricked: 

But  then  their  own  polygamy's  to  blame; 

Why  don't  they  knead  two  virtuous  souls  fbk' 

Into  that  moral  centaur,  man  and  wife?  [life, 
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CLIX. 

Thus  far  our  chronicle;  and  now  we  pause. 
Though  not  for  want  of  matter;  but  *tislime, 

According  to  the  ancient  epic  laws, 

To  slacken  sail,  and  anchor  with  our  rhyme. 


Let  this  fifth  canto  meet  with  due  applause, 

The  sixth  shall  have  a  touch  of  the  sublime : 
Meanwhile,^  as  Homer  sometimes  sleeps,  per- 
haps 
You'll  pardon  to  my  muse  a  few  short  naps. 


PREFACE  TO  CANTOS  VI.,  VII.,  AND  VIII. 
1823. 

Ths  details  of  the  dese  oflsmaO.  in  two  of  the  following  caatoc  (/.  e.,  the  seventh  and  eighth),  were  taken 
from  the  French  work  entitled  HitUirt  dt  la  N^tatlU  Rutsit,  Some  or  the  incidents  attributed  to  Don  Juan 
really  occurred,  particttkrly  the  drcumstance  of  his  saving  the  infiurt,  whkh  was  the  acutal  case  of  the  late  Due 
de  Rjchelieu,  then  a  young  vohinteer  in  the  Russian  service,  and  afterwards  the  founder  and  benefiu:tor  of  Odessa, 
where  his  name  and  memory  can  never  cease  to  be  renrded  with  reverence. 

In  the  course  of  these  cantos,  a  stansa  or  two  will  he  found  relative  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  but 
written  some  time  before  his  decease.  Had  that  person's  ol^arcby  died  with  him,  they  would  have  been  sup. 
pressed:  as  it  is.  I  am  aware  of  nothing  in  the  manner  of  his  death  or  of  his  life  to  prevent  the  free  expression  of 
the  opinions  of  all  whom  his  whole  exmence  was  consumed  in  endeavoring  to  enslave.  That  he  was  an  amiable 
man  m/rivate  life,  may  or  may  not  be  true;  but  with  this  the  public  have  nothing  to  do:  and  as  to  lamenting  his 
death.  It  will  be  time  enot^  when  Ireland  has  ceased  to  mourn  for  his  birth.  Ji  a  minister,  I,  for  one  of  mil- 
Koi»»  looked  upott  htm  as  one  of  the  most  despotic  in  intention,  and  the  weakest  in  intellect,  that  ever  tyrannised 
over  a  country.  It  k  the  first  time  indeed,  since  the  Normans,  that  Enriand  has  been  insulted  by  a  minister  (at 
lesKt)  who  ootud  not  speak  English,  and  that  Parliament  permitted  itseu  to  be  dtetated  to  in  the  language  of  Mrs. 
Malapvop. 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death  little  need  be  said,  eaccept  that,  if  a  poor  Radical,  such  as  Waddington  or  Watson, 
had  oat  his  duroat,  he  would  have  been  buried  in  a  cross-road,  with  the  usual  appurtenances  of  the  stake  and 
mallet.  But  the  mintster  was  an  elegant  lunatic— a  sentimental  suicide;  he  merely  cut  the  *'  carotid  artery  *' 
(hlessii^  on  their  learning  I),  and  lo  I  the  pageant,  and  the  Abbey,  and  "  the  syllables  of  dolor  yelled  forth  "  by 
the  naw^tapers,  and  the  harangue  of  the  coroner  in  an  eulogy  over  the  bleeding  body  of  the  deceased  (an  Antony 
worthy  of  such  a  Caesar);  and  the  nauseous  and  atrocious  cant  of  a  degraded  crew  of  conspirators  against 


all  diat  is  sincere  and  honorable.  In  his  death  he  was  necessarily  one  of  two  ddngs  by  the  l«m — a  felon  or  a 
madman— and  in  either  case  no  great  subject  for  panegyric.  In  his  life  he  was— what  all  the  world  knows,  and 
half  of  it  will  feel  for  years  to  come,  unless  hb  death  prove  a  **  moral  lesson  **  to  the  surviving  Sdani*  of 


Europe.  It  may  at  least  serve  as  some  conaolation  to  the  nadons  that  their  oppressors  are  not  happy,  and  m  some 
instances]  udge  sojusUy  of  their  own  actions  as  to  anticipate  the  sentence  ot  mankind. — Let  us  hosr  no  more  of 
th»  man;  and  let  Ireland  remove  the  ashes  of  her  Grattan  from  the  sanctuary  <^  Westminster.  Shall  the  patriot 
of  humanity  repose  by  the  Werther  ofpolitks  1  i  i 

With  regard  to  the  obyections  which  have  been  made,  on  another  score,  to  the  already  publtshed  cantos  of  this 
poem,  I  shall  content  myself  with  two  quotations  from  Voltaire:  "La  pudeurs'est  enniite  de^  cceurs.  ets'est 
refug^  sur  les  livres."  .  .  .  .  **  Plus  les  morurs  sont  d^prav^es,  phis  les  expressions  deviennent  mesurees;  00  croit 
refmcneren  langage  ce  qu'on  aperdu  en  vertu." 

Tbs  is  the  real  feet,  as  applicable  to  the  degraded  and  hypocritical  mass  which  leavens  die  present  English 
generation,  and  is  the  only  answer  they  deserve.  The  hackneyed  and  lavished  bde  of  Blasphemer — wUch,  with 
Radical.  Liberal,  Jacobb,  Reformer.  &c.,  are  the  chanees  which  die  hireUngs  are  daily  rmginr  in  the  ears  of 
thoae  who  will  listen— should  be  welcome  to  all  who  recollect  on  whom  it  was  originally  bestowea.  Socrates  and 
Jesus  Christ  were  put  to  death  publi  :I  y  as  blat^JUtmers,  and  so  have  been,  and  may  be.  many  who  dare  to  oppose  the 
most  Dototious  abuses  of  the  name  of  God  and  the  mind  of  man.  But  penecudon  is  not  refutadon,  nor  even 
triunsiA:  the  *'  wretched  infidel."  as  he  is  called,  is  probably  happier  in  his  prison,  than  the  proudest  of  his 
saailants.  With  his  opinions  I  have  nothing  to  do— they  may  be  right  or  wrong;  but  he  has  suffered  for  them, 
and  that  very  suffering  for  conscience'  sake  will  make  more  proselytes  to  deism  than  the  example  of  heterodox 
prdatcs  to  Christianity,  suicide  statesmen  to  oppression,  or  overpensioned  homicides  to  the  impious  alliance 
wfasch  insttltsthe  world  with  the  name  of  *'  Holyt "  I  have  no  wisn  to  trample  on  the  dishonored  or  the  dead; 
but  it  would  be  well  if  the  adherents  to  the  classes  from  whence  those  persons  wprung  should  abate  a  litUe  of  the 
cant  which  is  the  crying  sin  of  this  double-dealing  and  fidse-speaking  time  of  selfish  qwflers,  and— but  enough 
for  the  present. 

PUA,  yw^,  i8as. 

*  From  this  number  must  be  excepted  Canning.  Cannfaig  is  a  genius,  almost  a  universal  one,  an  orator,  a  wit. 
a  poet,  a  statesman;  and  no  man  of  talent  can  long  pursue  the  path  of  his  late  predecessor.  Lord  C.  If  ever  man 
saved  bis  ooontry,  Caanmg  MM,  but  f»^  he  t     1,  tor  one,  hope  so. 


CANTO  THE  SIXTH. 


I. 
"  TiiSRS  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  [rest, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood"  • — you  know  the 
And  most  of  as  have  found  it,  now  and  then; 

*  See  Shaksaeare's  fuHus  Grsar,  act  iv..  scene~^ 


At  least  we  think  so,  though  but  few  have 
The  nionient,till  too  late  to  come  again ; [guessed 

But  no  doubt  everything  is  for  the  best — 
Of  which  the  surest  sign  is  in  the  end:  [mend. 
When  things  are  at  the  worst,  they  sometimes 
43  f^ 
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For  gentlemen  must  sometimes  risk  their  skin; 

For  that  sad  tempter,  a  forbidden  womao: 
Sultans  too  much  abhor  this  sort  of  sin. 

And  don't  agree  at  all  with  the  wise  Roman, 
Heroic,  stoic  Cato,  the  sententious,* 


There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  women, 

Which,   taken   at    the    flood,   leads — God 
knows  where: 
Those  navigators  must  be  able  seamen, 

Whose  charts  lay  down  its  currents  to  a  hair;  Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  friend  Hortensius. 
Not  all  the  reveries  of  Jacob  Behmen,*  [pare: 
With  its  strange  whirls  and  eddies,can  corn- 
Men  with  their  heads  reflect  on  this  and  that — 
But  women  with  their  hearts  on  Heaven  knows 
what. 

III. 


I  know  Gulbeyaz  was  extremely  wrong; 

I  own  it,  I  deplore  it,  I  condemn  it; 
But  I  detest  all  fiction,  even  in  song,  pL 

And  so  must  tell  the  truth,  however  you  blanK 
Her  reason  being  weak,  her  passions  strong, 

She  thought  that  her  lord's  heart  (even  could 
she  claim  it) 


And  yet  a  headlong,headstrong,downright  she, 

Young,  beautiful,  and  daring — who  would 
A  throne,  the  world,  the  univeree,  to  be  [nsk  v^^^^TJ-^;;^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^  fifty-nine 

Beloved  in  her  own  way,  and  rather  whisk   y^^.^  ^„d  ^  fift/en-hundredth  concubine. 
The  stars  from  out  the  sky,  than  not  be  free 

As  are  the  billows  when  the  breeze  is  brisk,  ^* 

Though  such  as  she's  a  devil  (if  there  be  one),  1 1  am  not,  like  Cassio,  <'  an  Arithmedciaji,'' 
Yet  she  would  make  full  many  a  Manicheaa.!     But  by  **  the  bookish  theoric"  it  appears, 

jY^  If 'tis  summ'd  up  with  feminine  precision, 

«,,  1 J       ^     ^  *  r*  ..  That,  adding  to  the  accoimt  his  Iliehness' 

Thrones,  worlds  et  ,,Ura.  are  so  oft  upset      '    ^^  ^^^  gnUana  err'd  from  inanition  ;[ye«,. 

By  commonest  ambition,  that  when  passion      -c. ^l_  c...i.__  •.._.  ._  ,11  u:_  j!:__ 


O'erthrows  the  same,  we  readily  forget, 
Or  at  the  least  forgive,  the  loving  rash  one. 

If  Antony  be  well  remember'd  yet,     [fashion, 
'Tis  not  his  conquests   keep  his  name  in 

But  Actium,  lost  for  Cleopatra's  eyes, 

Outbalances  all  Caesar's  victories. 

V. 

He  died  at  fifty,  for  a  queen  of  forty; 

I  wish  their  years  had  been  fifteen  and  twenty; 

For  then  wealth,  kingdoms,  worlds,  are  but  a 

sport — I  [plenty 

Remember  when,  though  I  had  no  great 

Of  worlds  to  lose,  yet  still,  to  pay  my  court,  I 

Gave  what  I  had — a  heart;  as  the  world 

went,  I  [could  never 

Gave  what  was  worth  a  world;    for  worlds 

Restore  me  those  pure  feelings,  gone  forever. 

VI. 

*Twas  the  boy's  "  mite,"  and,  like  the  "  wid- 
ow's," may 

Perhaps  be  weigh 'd  hereafter,  if  not  now; 
But  whether  such  things  do  or  do  not  weigh. 

All  who  have  loved  or  love  will  still  allow 
Life  has  nought  like  it.     God  is  love,  they  say ; 

And  Love's  a  god,  or  was  before  the  brow 
Of  earth  was  wrinkled  by  the  sins  and  tears 
Of — but  Chronology  best  knows  the  years. 

VII. 
We  left  our  hero  and  third  heroine  in    [mon; 

A  kind  of  state  more  awkward  than  uncom- 


For  were  the  Sultan  just  to  all  his  dears. 
She  could  but  claim  the  fifteen -hundredth  poit 
Of  what  should  be  monopoly— the  heart. 


It  is  observed  that  women  are  litigious 
Upon  all  legal  objects  of  possession^ 

And  not  the  least  so  when  they  are  reUgioss, 
Which    doubles   what  they  think  of  tbe 
transgression ; 

With  suits  and  prosecutions  they  besiege  us. 
As  the  tribunals  show  through  many  a  session. 

When  they  suspect  that  any  one  goes  shares 

In  that  to  which  the  law  make$  them  sole  hein. 
XI. 

Now,  if  this  holds  good  in  a  Christian  land, 
The  heathen  also,  though  with  less  latitade. 
Are  apt  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand. 
And  take  what  kings  call   <'an  impooaf 
attitude; " 
And  for  their  rights  connubial  make  a  stand. 
When  their  liege  husbands  treat  them  with 
ingratitude; 
And  as  four  wives  must  have  quadruple  claists. 
The  Tigris  hath  its  jealousies,  like  Thames. 

XU. 
Gulbe3rax  was  the  fourth,  and  (as  I  said) 
The  favorite ;  but  what's  favor  amongst  four  ? 


*  Cato  gftve  up  bia  wife.  Mania,  to  hb  friend  Haviaa> 
stus.  but,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  took  her  fcaok 
again.  ThU  conduct  was  ridiculed  by  the  RoauMk  «Im 
obserred,  that  Marda  entered  the  hooae  of  1 


*  A  Tkionary  bom  at  Gdrlitz  in  Upper  Lusatia  in  1  very  poor,  but  returned  to  the  bed  of  CalftloaMwIfr 
X57S*    He  founded  a  sect  called  Bchmcnites.  treasures.— FurrAltcu. 
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Polygamy  may  well  be  held  in  dread. 
Not  only  as  a  sin,  but  as  a  dorc: 


And  not  the  pink  of  old  hexameters; 

But,  after  all,  there's  neither  tune -nor  time 
Most  wise  men,  with  ^#(/ moderate  woman  wed.  In  the  last  line,  which  cannot  well  be  worse. 

Will  scarcely  find  philosophy  for  more;       I     And  was   thrust   in   to  close  the   octave's 
And  all  (except  Mahometans)  forbear  1 1  own  no  prosody  can  ever  rate  it        [chime : 

To  make  the  nuptial  couch  a  **  Bed  of  Ware."  As  a  rule,  but  /r«M  may,  if  you  translate  it. 


His  Highness,  the  sublimest  of  mankind, — 
So  styled  according  to  the  usual  forms 

Of  every  monarch,  till  they  are  consigned 
To  those  sad  hungry  Jacobins,  the  worms. 

Who  on  the  very  loftiest  kings  have  dined, — 
His  Highness  gazed  upon  Gulbeyaz'  charms. 

Expecting  all  the  welcome  of  a  lover   [over). 

( A  **  Highland  welcome  "  ♦  all  the  wide  world 

XIV. 

Now,  here  we  should  distinguish;  for  howe'er 
Kisses,  sweet  words,  embraces,  and  all  that. 

May  look  like  what  is — neither  here  nor  there. 
They  are  put  on  as  easily  as  a  hat, 

Or  rather  bonnet,  which  the  fair  sex  wear, 
Trimm'd  either  heads  or  hearts  to  decorate, 

Which  form  an  ornament,  but  no  more  part 

Of  heads,  than  their  caresses  of  the  heart. 

XV. 

A  slight  blush,  a  soft  tremor,  a  calm  kind 
Of  gentle  feminine  delight,  and  shown 

More  in  the  eyelids  than  the  eyes,  resign'd 
Rather  to  hide  what  pleases  most  unknown. 

Are  the  best  tokens  (to  a  modest  mind) 
Of  love,  when  seated  on  his  loveliest  throne, 

A  sincere  woman's  breast, — for  owtx-warm 

Or  OYCx-^old  annihilates  the  charm. 

XVI. 

For  over-warmth,  if  false,  is  worse  than  truth; 

If  true,  'tis  no  great  lease  of  its  own  fire; 
For  no  one,  save  in  very  early  youth. 

Would  like  (I  think)  to  trust  all  to  desire, 
Which  is  but  a  precarious  bond,  in  sooth, 

And  apt  to  be  transferr'd  to  the  first  buyer 
At  a  sad  discount:  while  your  over-chilly 
Women,  on  t'other  hand,  seem  somewhat  silly. 

XVII. 

That  is,  we  cannot  pardon  their  bs^d  taste. 
For  so  it  seems  to  lovers  swift  or  slow. 

Who  fain  would  have  a  mutual  fiame  confess'd. 
And  see  a  sentimental  passion  glow. 

Even  were  St.  Francis*  paramour  their  guest. 
In  his  monastic  concubine  of  snow: 

In  short,  the  maxim  for  the  amorous  tribe  is 

Horatian,  Medio  tu  tuHssitnus  ibis. 

XVIII. 

The  "  tu  "  's  too  much— but  let  it  stand— the 
verse 
Requires  it,  that's  to  say,  the  English  rhyme, 


*  See  Wavtrlty, 


If  fair  Gulbeyaz  overdid  her  part, 

I  know  not — it  succeeded,  and  success 

Is  much  in  most  things,  not  less  in  the  heart. 
Than  other  articles  of  female  dress: 

Self-love  in  man,  too,  beats  all  female  art; 
They  lie,  we  lie,  all  lie,  but  love  no  less; 

And  no  one  virtue  yet,  except  starvation. 

Could  stop  that  worst  of  vices — propagation. 

XX. 

We  leave  this  royal  couple  to  repose: 

A  bed  is  not  a  throne,  and  they  may  sxeep, 

Whate'er  their  dreams  be,  if  of  joys  or  woes; 
Yet  disappointed  joys  are  woes  as  deep 

As  any  man's  clay  mixture  undergoes. 

Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep : 

'Tis  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  which  wears 

The  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  petty  cares. 
XXI. 

A  scolding  wife,  a  sullen  son,  a  bill 
To  pay,  unpaid,  protested,  or  discounted 

At  a  percentage;  a  child  cross,  dog  ill, 

A  favorite  horse  fallen  lame,  just  as  he's 
mounted, 

A  bad  old  woman  making  a  worse  will. 
Which  leaves  you. minus  of  the  cash   you 
counted 

As  certain — these  are  paltry  things,  and  yet 

I've  rarely  seen  the  man  they  did  not  fret. 

XXII. 

I'm  a  philosopher:  confound  them  alll   [kind! 

Bills,  beasts,  and  men,  and — no!  m^/ woman- 
With  one  good  hearty  curse  I  vent  my  gall. 

And  then  my  stoicism  leaves  nought  behind 
Which  it  can  either  pain  or  evil  call. 

And  I  can  give  my  whole  soul  up  to  mind; 

Though  what  ij  soul  or  mind,  their  birth  or 

growth,  [both! 

Is  more  than  I  know — the  deuce  take  them 

XXIII. 
So  now  all  things  are  d — n'd,  one  feels  at  ease, 

As  after  reading  Athanasius*  curse. 
Which  doth  your  true  believer  so  much  please: 

I  doubt  if  any  now  could  make  it  worse 
O'er  his  worst  enemy  when  at  his  knees, 

'Tis  so  sententious,  positive,  and  terse 
And  decorates  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
As  doth  a  rainbow  the  just  clearing  air. 
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XXIV. 

Gulbeyaz  and  her  lord  were  sleeping,  or 
At  least  one  of  them! — Oh,  the  heavy  night. 

When  wicked  wives,  who  love  some  bachelor. 
Lie  down  in  dudgeon  to  sigh  for  the  light 

Of  the  grey  morning,  and  look  vainly  for 
Its  twinkle  through  the  lattice  dusky  quite — 

To  toss,  to  tumble,  doze,  revive,  and  quake 

Lest  their  too  lawful  bed-fellow  should  wake! 

XXV. 

These  are  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
Also  beneath  the  canopy  of  beds, 

Four-posted.ind  silk-curtain'd, which  are  given 

For  rich  men  and  their  brides  to  lay  their 

heads  [**  driven 

Upon,  in   sheets   white  as  what  bards  call 
Snow."     Well,  *tis  all  haphazard  when  one 

Gulbeyaz  wafan  empress,  but  had  been  [weds. 

Perhaps  as  wretched  if  a  peasanfs  quean, 

XXVI. 

Don  Juan  in  his  feminine  disguise. 

With  all  the  damsels  in  their  long  array. 

Had  bowM  themselves  before  th*  imperial  eyes. 
And  at  the  usual  signal  ta*en  their  way 

Back  to  their  chambers,  those  long  galleries 
In  the  seraglio,  where  the  ladies  lay 

Their  delicate  limbs;  a  thousand  bosoms  there 

Beating  for  love,  as  the  caged  birds  for  air. 

XXVII. 
I  love  the  sex,  and  sometimes  would  reverse 

The  tyrant's*  wish,  «*  that  mankind  only  had 
One  neck,  which  he  with  one  fell  stroke  might 
pierce." 
My  wish  is  quite  as  wide,  but  not  so  bad. 
And  much  more  tender,  on  the  whole,  than 
fierce; 
It  being  (not  norut^  but  only  while  a  lad) 
That  womankind  had  but  one  rosy  mouth. 
To  kiss  them  all  at  once  from  North  to  South. 

XXVIII. 

O  enviable  Briareus !  with  thy  hands 

And  heads  if  thou  hadst  all  things  multi- 
plied [stands 

In   such   proportion!  —  But    my  Muse   with 
The  giant  thought  of  being  a  Titan's  bride. 

Or  travelling  in  Patagonian  lands; 
So  let  us  back  to  Lilliput,  and  guide 

Our  hero  through  the  labyrinth  of  love. 

In  which  we  left  him  several  lines  above. 


*  Caligula. — See  Suttanius,  "  Being  in  a  rage  at  the 
people  for  favoring  a  party  in  the  Circensian  games  in 
opposition  to  him,  he  cried  out,  'I  wish  the  Roman 
people  had  but  one  neck/  *' 


XXIX, 

He  went  forth  with  the  lovely  Odalisques,* 
At  the  given  signal  joinM  to  their  array; 

And  though  he  certainly  ran  many  risks. 
Yet  he  could  not  at  times  keep,  by  the  way, 

(Although  the  consequences  of  such  frisks 
Are  worse  than  the  worst  damages  men  pay 

In  moral  England,  where  the  thing's  a  tax), 

From  ogling  all  their  charms  from  breasts  tc 
backs. 

XXX. 

Still  he  forgot  not  his  disguise: — along 
The  galleries  from  room  to  room  they  walk'd, 

A  virgin-like  and  edifying  throng. 

By  eunuchs  flank'd;  while  at  thc^head  there 
sulked 

A  dame  who  kept  up  discipline  among 
The  female  ranks,  so  that  none  stin'd  or 
talked 

Without  her  sanction,  on  their  she-parades: 

Her    title  was  **  the  Mother  of  the  Maids." 

XXXI. 

Whether  she  was  a  "  mother,"  I  know  not, 

Or  whether  they  were  "  maids  *'  who  call'd 
But  this  is  her  seraglio-title,  got  [her  motben 

I  know  not  how,  but  good  as  any  other; 
So  Cantemir  can  tell  you,  or  De  Tott: 

Her  office  was  to  keep  aloof  or  smodier 
All  bad  propensities  in  fifteen  hundred 

Young  women,  and  correct  them  when  they 
blundered. 

xxxu. 
A  goodly  sinecure,  no  doubt!  but  made 

More  easy  by  the  absence  of  all  men — 
Except  his  majesty, — who,  with  her  aid. 

And  guards,  and  bolts,  and  walls,  and  nai 

and  then  j 

A  slight  example,  just  to  cast  a  shade  j 

Along  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  this  da 
Of  beauties  cool  as  an  Italian  convent,        J 
Where  all  the  passions  have,alas!  hot  onev< 

xxxin. 
And  what  is  that?    Devotion,  doubtless — ^bi 

Could  you  ask  such  a  question  ? — but  we  wl 
Continue.    As  I  said,  tnis  goodly  row 

Of  ladies  of  all  countries,  at  the  will 
Of  one  good  man,  with  stately  march  and  skN 

Like  water-lilies  floating  down  a  rill — 
Or  rather  lake — for  ri/ls  do  tfoi  run  sUwfy^ 
Paced  on  most  maiden -like  and  melancholjp 

XXXIV. 

But  when  they  reachM  their  own  apartni< 
there  [lod 

Like  birds,  or  boys,  or  bedlamites,  brj 


*  The  lading  the  Seraglio. 
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Waves  at  spring-tide,  or  women  anywhere, 
When  freed  from  bonds  Twhich  are  of  no 

After  all),  or  like  Irish  at  a  fair,       [great  i 
Their  guards  being  gone,  and  as  it  were  a 
tmce 

Established  between  them  and  bondage,  they 

Began  to  sing,  dance,  chatter,  smile,  and  play. 

XXXV. 

Their  talk,  of  course,  ran  most  on  the  new 
comer; 
Her  shape,  her  hair,  her  air,  her  everything: 
Some  thought  her  dress  did  not  so  much  be- 
come her. 
Or  wonder'd  at  her  ears  without  a  ring; 
Some  said  her  years  were  getting  nigh  their 
summer; 
Others  contended  they  were  but  in  spring : 
Some  thought  her  rather  masculine  in  height. 
While  others  wish*d  that  she  had  been  so  quite. 

XXXVL 
But  no  one  doubted,  on  the  whole,  that  she 

Was  what  her  dress  bespoke,  a  damsel  fair. 
And  fresh,  and  «*  beautiful  exceedingly," 
Who      *  h  the   brightest  Georgians   might 
compare:*  ' 
They  wonderM  how  Gulbeyaz,  too,  could  be 

So  silly  as  to  buy  slaves  who  might  share 
(If  that  his  Highness  wearied  of  his  bride) 
Her  throne  and  power,  and  everything  beside. 

XXXVII. 

But  what  was  strangest  in  this  virgin  crew. 
Although  her  beauty  was  enough  to  vex. 

After  the  first  investigating  view, 

They  all  found  out  as  few,  or  fewer,  specks 

In  the  fair  form  of  their  companion  new. 
Than  is  the  custom  of  the  gentle  sex. 

When   they  survey,  with   Christian   eyes   or 
Heathen, 

In  a  new  face,  « the  ugliest  creature  breathing." 

XXXVIII. 

And  yet  they  had  their  little  jealousies. 
Like  all  the  rest;  but  upon  this  occasion. 

Whether  there  are  such  things  as  sympathies 
Without  our  knowledge  or  our  approbation. 

Although  they  could  not  see  through  his  dis-  \ 
All  felt  a  soft  kind  of  concatenation,  [guise, 

Like  magnetism,  or  devilism,  or  what  { 

You  please — we  will  not  quarrel  about  that. 
XXXIX. 

But  certain  'tis  they  all  felt  for  their  new 
Companion  something  newer  still,  as  'twere 


■*  "  It  b  in  theacQacent  climates  of  G«orgta,  Mingre- 
lia,  and  Circania,  that  nature  has  plac^,  at  least  to  our 
eyes,  the  model  of  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  the  Umb^  the 
cokn*  of  the  skin,  the  symmetry  of  the  features,  and  the 
expreasion  of  the  countenance  ;  the  men  are  formed  for 
action,  the  women  for  love."— GuwON. 


A  sent  i mental  friendship  through  and  through. 
Extremely  pure,  which  made  them  all  con- 

In  wishing  her  their  sister,  save  a  few  [cur 
Who  wish'd  they  had  a  brotherjust  like  her. 

Whom,  if  they  were  at  home  in  sweet  Circas- 

They  would  prefer  to  Padishah*  or  Pacha,  [sia, 

XL. 

Of  those  who  had  most  genius  for  this  sort 
Of  sentimental  friendship  there  were  three, 

Lolah,  Katinka,  and  Dudii;  in  short 
(To  save  description),  fair  as  fair  can  be 

Were  they,  according  to  the  best  report. 
Though  differing^  in  stature  and  degree. 

And  clime  and  time,  and  country   and  com- 
plexion; 

They  all  alike  admired  their  new  connection. 

XLI. 
Lolah  was  dusk  as  India,  and  as  warm; 

Katinka  was  a  Georgian,  white  and  red, 
With  great  blue  eyes,  a  lovely  hand  and  arm. 
And  feet  so  small  they  scarce  seem'd  made 
to  tread. 
But  rather  skim  the  earth ;  while  Dudii's  form 

Look'd  more  adapted  to  be  put  to  bed, 
Being  somewhat  large,  and  languishing,  and 

lazy. 
Yet  of  a  beauty  that  would  drive  you  crazy. 

XLII. 

A  kind  of  sleeping  Venus  seem*d  Dudli, 

Yet  very  fit  to  **  murder  sleep"  in  those 
Who  gazed  upon  her  cheek's  transcendent  hue. 

Her  Attic  forehead,  and  her  Phidian  nose; 
Few  angles  were  there  in  her  form,  'tis  true; 
Thinner  she  might  have  been,  and  yet  scarce 

lose: 
Yet,  after  all,  'twould  puzzle  to  say  where 
It  would  not  spoil  some  separate  charm  io  pare, 

XLIII. 
She  was  not  violently  lively,  but  png; 

Stole  on  your  spirit  like  a  May-day  break - 
Her  eyes  were  not  too  sparkling,  yet,  half-shut. 

They  put  beholders  in  a  tender  taking; 
She  look'd  (this  simile's  quite  new)  just  cut 

From  marble,   like  a  Pygmalion's    statue 
waking. 
The  mortal  and  the  marble -still  at  strife. 
And  timidly  expanding  into  life. 

XLIV. 

Lolah  demanded  the  new  damsel's  name — 
**  Juanna." — Well,  a  pretty  name  enough. 

Katinka  ask'd  her  also  whence  she  came — 
"  From  Spain." — •*  But  where  m  Spain?" — 
"  Don't  ask  such  stuflf;  [shame !" 

Nor  show     your    Georgian     ignorance — for 


*PadUiah  ii  the  TteUbh  title  for  the  Grand  Signfor. 
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Said  Lolah,  with  an  accent  rather  rough, 
To  poor  Katinka.  «*  Spain's  an  island  near 
Morocco,  betwixt  Egypt  and  Tangier.'* 

XLV. 

Dudii  said  nothing,  but  suit  down  beside 
Juanna,  playing  with  her  veil  or  hair; 

And  looking  at  her  steadfastly,  she  sigh'd, 
As  if  she  pitied  her  for  being  there; 

A  pretty  stranger  without  friend  or  guide. 
And  all  abash'd,  too,  at  the  general  stare 

Which   welcomes  hapless    strangers    in   all 
places, 

With  kind  remarks  upon  their  mien  and  faces. 

XLVI. 

But  here  the  Mother  of  the  Maids  drew  near. 
With,  *«  Ladies,  it  is  time  to  go  to  rest. 

I'm  puzzled  what  to  do  with  you,  my  dear," 
She  added  to  Juanna,  their  new  guest: 

**  Your  coming  has  been  unexpected  here. 
And  every  couch  is  occupied:  you  had  best 

Partake  of  mine;  but  by  to-r.orrow  early 

We  will  have  all  things  settled  for  you  fairly." 

XLVII. 

Here  Lolah  interposed :  "  Mamma,  you  know 
You  don't  sleep  soundly,  and  I  cannot  bear 

That  anybody  should  disturb  you  so :     • 
I'll  take  Juanna,  we're  a  slenderer  pair  [no, 

Than  you  would  make  the  half  of; — don't  say 
And  I  of  your  young  charge  will  take  due 

But  here  Katinka  interfered,  and  said     [care," 

*<  She  also  had  compassion  and  a  bed." 

XLVIII. 

•^  Besides,  I  hate  to  sleep  alone,"  quoth  she. 

The   matron   frown'd:  ««  Why  so?" — "For 
fear  of  ghosts," 
Replied  Katinka;  «  I  am  sure  I  see 

A  phantom  upon  each  of  the  four  posts : 
And  then  I  have  the  worst  dreams  that  can  be. 

Of  Guebres,     Giaours,     and    Ginns,   and 
Gouls,  in  hosts."  [and  you. 

The  dame  replied,   **  Between  your   dreams 
I  fear  Juanna's  dreams  would  be  but  few." 

XLIX. 

'<  You,  Lolah,  must  continue  still  to  lie 

Alone,  for  reasons  which  don't  matter;  you 
The  same,  Katinka,  until  by  and  by; 

And  I  shall  place  Juanna  with  Dudii, 
Who's  quiet,  inoffensive,  silent,  shy,rthrough 
And  will    not    toss   and    chatter    the    night 
What  say  you,  child?" — Dudd  said  nothing,  as 
Her  talents  were  of  the  more  silent  class: 

L. 

But  she  rose  up,  and  kiss'd  the  matron's  brow 
BetwecD  the  eyes,and  Lolah  on  both  cheeks. 


Katinka  too;  and  with  a  gentle  bow  [Greeks) 

(Curtsies  are  neither  used  by  Turks  nor 
She  took  Juanna  by  the  hand,  to  show 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  left  to  both  tfaeir 
piques. 
The  others  pouting  at  the  matron's  preference 
Of  Dudil,  though  they  held  their  tongues,  from 
deference. 

u. 
It  was  a  spacious  chamber  (Oda  is  [wall 

The  Turkish  title),  and  ranged  round  the 
Were  couches,  toilets — and  much  more  than 

I  might  describe,  as  I  have  seen  it  all,  [this 
But  it  suffices — little  was  amiss; 

'Twas  on  the  whole  a  nobly  fumish'd  hall. 
With  all  things  ladies  want,  save  one  or  two. 
And  even  those  were  nearer  than  they  knew. 

ui.       , 
Dudd,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  sweet  creature. 

Not  very  dashing,  but  extremely  winning. 
With  the  most  regulated  charms  of  feature. 

Which  painters  cannot  catch  like  faces  sin- 
ning 
Against  proportion — the  wild^trokes  of  nature, 

Which  they  hit  off  at  once  in  the  beginning. 
Full  of  expression,  right  or  wrong,  they  strike. 
And,  pleasipg  or  unpleasing,  still  are  like. 

UII. 

But  she  was  a  soil  landscape  of  mild  earth. 
Where  all  was  harmony,  and    calm,  and 
quiet. 
Luxuriant,  budding;  cheerful  without  mirth, 
Which,if  not  happiness,is  much  more  nigh  it 
Than  are  your  mighty  passions  and  so  forth. 
Which  some  call   **  the   sublime :"  I  wish 
they'd  try  it. 
I've  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  women. 
And  pity  lovers  rather  more  than  seamen. 

LIV. 

But  she  was  pensive  more  than  melancholy. 
And  serious  more  than  pensive,  and  serene 

It  may  be  more  than  either — not  unholy 
Her  thoughts,  at  least  till  now,  appear  to 
have  been.  [wholly 

The  strangest  thing  was,  beauteous,  she  was 
Unconscious,  albeit  tum'd  of  quick  sevea- 
teen. 

That  she  was  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall; 

She  never  thought  about  herself  at  alL 

LV. 

And  therefore  was  she  kind  and  gentle  as 
The  Age  of  Gold  (when  gold  was  yet  n 
known. 

By  which  its  nomenclature  came  to  pan; 
Thus  most  appropriately  has  been  sEowii 
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•«  Lucus  IL  non  lucendo,"  nol  what  was. 

But   what   Ttfos  not;  a  sort  of  style  that's 
grown 
Extremely  common  in  this  age,  whose  metal 
The  devil  may  decompose,  but  never  settle : 

LVL 

I  think  it  may  be  of  "  Corinthian  Brass," 
Which  was  a  mixture  of  all  metals,  but 

The  brazen  uppermost).     Kind  reader,  pass 
This  long  parenthesis*— I  could  not  shut 

It  sooner  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  class 

My   Caults    even  with    your  own ;   which 
meaneth,  put 

A  kind  construction  upon  them  and  me:  [free. 

But  that  you  won't— then  don*t — I'm  not  less 

LVII. 

'Tis  time  we  should  return  to  plain  ^larration. 
And  thus  my  narrative  proceeds:— Dudd, 

With  every  kindness  short  of  ostentation, 
Show'd  Juan,or  Juanna,through  and  through 

This  labyrinth  of  females,  and  each  station 
Uescnbed — what's   strange — ^in   words   ex- 
tremely few: 

I've  but  one  simile,  and  that's  a  blunder, 

For  wordless  woman,  which  is  silent  thunder. 

LVIII, 

And  next  she  gave  her  (I  say  her^  because 
The  gender  still  was  epicene,  at  least 

In  outward  show,  which  is  a  saving  clause) 
An  outline  of  the  customs  of  the  East, 

With  all  their  chaste  integrity  of  laws, 
By  which  the  more  a  harem  is  increased. 

The  stricter  doubtless  grow  the  vestal  duties 

Of  any  supernumerary  beauties. 


And  then  she  gave  Juanna  a  chaste  kiss : 

DudU  was  fond  of  kissing — which  I'm  sure 
That  nobody  can  ever  take  amiss. 

Because  'tis  pleasant,  so  that  it  be  pure. 

And    between   females   means  no  more  than 

this— 

That  they  have  nothing  better  near,  or  newer. 

•<  Kiss  "  rhymes  to  **  bliss  "  in  fact  as  well  as 

verse — 
I  wish  it  never  led  to  something  worse. 

LX. 

In  perfect  innocence  she  then  unmade 
Her  toilet,  which  cost  little,  for  she  was 

A  child  of  nature,  carelessly  array'd: 
If  fond  of  a  chance  ogle  at  her  glass, 

'Twas  like  the  fawn,which,in  the  lake  display'd, 
Beholds  her  own  shy,  shadowy  image  pass. 

When  first  she  starts,  and  then  returns  to  peep, 

Admiring  this  new  .native  of  the  deep. 


LXI. 

And  one  by  one  her  articles  of  dress 

Were  laid  aside,  but  not  before  she  oflFer*4 

Her  aid  to  fair  Juanna,  whose  excess 

Of  modesty  declined  the  assistance  prof- 
fcr'd;  [less; 

Which  pass'd  well  off — as   she  could  do  no 
Though  by  this  politesse  she  rather  suffer'd. 

Pricking  her  fingers  with  those  cursed  pins. 

Which  surely  were  invented  for  our  sins, — 

LXIl. 

Making  a  woman  like  a  porcupine,      [dread. 
Not  to  be  rashly  touch'd.     But  still  more 

0  ye,  whose  fate  it  is,  as  once  'twas  mine 
In  early  youth,  to  turn  a  lady's  maid; — 

1  did  my  very  boyish  best  to  shine 

In  tricking  her  out  for  a  masquerade: 
The  pins  were  placed  sufficiently,  but  not 
Stuck  all  exactly  in  the  proper  spot. 


But  these  are  foolish  things  to  all  the  wise. 
And  I  love  wisdom  more  than  she  loves  me; 

My  tendency  is  to  philosophize 

On  most  things,  from  a  tyrant  to  a  tree; 

But  still  the  spouseless  virgin  Knowledge  flies. 
What  are  we?  and  whence  came  we?  what 
shall  be 

Our  ultimate  existence?  what's  our  present? 

Are  questions  answerless,  and  yet  incessant. 

Lxnr. 
There  was  deep  silence  in  the  chamber:  dim 

And  distant  from  each  other  bum'd  the  lights. 
And  slumber  hover'd  o'er  each  lovely  limb 

Of  the  fair  occupants;  if  there  be  sprites. 
They  should  have  walk'd  there  in  their  spright- 
liest  trim. 

By  way  of  change  from  their  sepulchral  sites. 
And  shown  themselves  as  ghosts  of  better  taste. 
Than  haunting  some  old  ruin  or  wild  waste. 

LXV. 

Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around. 

Like  flowers  of  different  hue,  and  clime,  and 
In  some  exodc  garden  sometimes  found,  [root. 
With  cost,  and  care,  and  warmth,  induced 
to  shoot. 
One  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound. 

And  fair  brows  gently  drooping  as  the  fruit 
Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft 
breath,  [neath. 

And  lips  apart,  which  show'd  the  pearls  be- 

LXVI. 

One  with  her  flnsh'd  cheek  laid  on  her  white 
arm. 
And  raven  ringlets  gathered  in  dark  crowd 
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Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm; 

And  smiling  through  her  dream,  as  through 

a  cloud  [charm, 

The  moon  breaks,  half  unveil'd  each  further 

As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud, 
Her  beauties  seized  the  unconscious  hour  of 
All  bashfully  to  struggle  into  light.         [night 

LXVII. 
This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so;  for 
'Twas  night,  but  there  were  lamps,  as  hath 
been  said. 
A  third's  all  pallid  aspect  offer'd  more 

The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  betra/d 
Through  the  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  some 
far  shore, 
Beloved  and  deplored ;  while  slowly  stray*d 
As  night-dew,  on  a  cypress  glittering,  tinges 
"he  black  bough)  tear-drops  through  her  eyes' 
dark  fringes. 

LXVUI. 

A  fourth,  as  marble,  statue-like  and  still, 
Lray  in  a  breathless,  hush'd,  and  stony  sleep; 

White,  cold,  and  pure,  as  looks  a  frozen  rill, 
Or  the  snow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  steep. 

Or  Lot's  wife  done  in  salt— ^r  what  you  will ; — 
My  similes  are  gather'd  in  a  heap, 

So  pick  and  choose — perhaps  you'll  be  content 

With  a  carved  lady  on  a  monument. 

LXIX. 

And  lo!  a  fifth  appears: — and  what  is  she? 

A  lady  of  a  <*  certain  age,"  which  means 
Certainly  aged— what  her  years  might  be 

I  know  not,  never  counting  past  their  teens; 
But  there  she  slept,  not  quite  so  fair  to  see 

As  ere  that  awful  period  intervenes 
Which  lays  both  men  and  women  on  the  shelf. 
To  meditate  upon  their  sins  and  self. 

LXX. 

But  all  this  time  how  slept,  or  dream 'd,  Dudtk? 

With  strict  inquiry  I  could  ne'er  discover. 
And  scorn  to  add  a  syllable  untrue; 

But  ere  the  middle  watch  was  hardly  over. 
Just  when  the  finding  lamps  waned  dim  and 
blue,  [hover. 

And  phantoms  hover'd,  or  might  seem  to 
To  those  who  like  thehr  company,  about 
The  apartment, on  a  sudden  she  scream'd  out: 

LXXI. 

And  that  so  loudly,  that  up  started  all 
The  Oda  in  a  general  commotion: 

Matrons  and  maids,  and  those  whom  you  may 

call  [ocean 

Neither,  came  crowding  like  the  waves  of 

One  on  the  other,  throughout  the  whole  hallj 


All  trembling,  wondering,  without  the  least 
notion 
More  than  I  have  myself  of  what  conld  make 
The  calm  Dudd  so  turbulently  wake* 

LXXII. 

But  wide  awake  she  was;  and  round  her  bed> 
With  floating  draperies  and  with  flpng  hairt 

With  eager  eyes,  and  light  but  hurried  tread. 
And  bosoms,arm8,andankles,glancingbare» 

And  bright  as  any  meteor  ever  bred  [care. 
By  the  North  Pole — they  sought  her  cause  of 

For  she  seem'd  agitated,  flush'd,  and  frighten'd. 

Her  eye  dilated,  and  her  color  heigh ten'd. 

LXXIII. 

But  what  is  strange — and  a  strong  proof  how 
A  blessing  is  sound  sleep— Tuannal^y  [gi^cat 

As  fast  as  ever  husband  by  his  mate 
In  holy  matrimony  snores  away. 

Not  all  the  clamor  broke  her  happy  state 
Of  slumber,  ere  they  shook  her — so  they  say 

At  least — and  then  she,  too,  unclosed  her  eyes, 

And  yawn'd  a  good  deal  widi  discreet  surprise. 

LXXIV. 

And  now  commenced  a  strict  investigation. 
Which,  as  all  spoke  at  once,  and  more  than 
once 

Conjecturing,  wondering,  asking  a  nanratioD, 
Alike  might  puzzle  either  wit  or  dance 

To  answer  in  a  very  clear  oration. 

Dudd  had  never  pass'd  for  wanting  sense. 

But,  being  "  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is," 

Could  not  at  first  expound  what  was  4 


At  length  she  said  that,  in  a  slumber  sound. 

She  dream'd  a  dream  of  walking  in  a  wood — 
A  "wood  obscure,"*  like  that  where  Dante 
found 
Himself  in  at  the  age  when  all  grow  good; 
Life's    half-way  house,   where    dames  with 
virtue  crown'd. 
Run  much  less  risk  of  lovers  turning  rude; 
And  that  this  wood  was  full  of  pleasant  fruits. 
And  trees  of  goodly  growth  and  spreading 
roots; 

LXXVI. 
And  in  the  midst  a  golden  apple  grew — 
A  most  prodigious  pippin — but  it  hung 
Rather  too  high  and  distant;  that  she  threw 

Her  glances  on  it,  and  then,  longing,  flung 
Stones,  and  whatever  she  could  piot  up,  to 
Bring  down  the  fruit,  which  still  perrene}^ 
clung ^^ 
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To  its  own  bough  and  dangled  yet  in  sight. 
But  always  at  a  most  provoking  height; 

LXXVII. 

That  on  a  sudden,  when  she  least*  had  hope, 
It  fell  down  of  its  own  accord,  before 

Her  feet;  that  her  first  movement  was  to  stoop 
And  pick  it  up,  and  bite  it  to  the  core; 

That  just  as  her  young  lip  began  to  ope 
Upon  the  golden  fruit  the  vision  bore, 

A  bee  flew  out,  and  stung  her  to*  the  heart. 

And  so— she  woke  with  a  great  scream  and 
start. 

LXXVIII. 

All  this  she  told  with  some  confusion  and 
Dismay,  the  usual  consequence  of  dreams 

Of  the  unpleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 
To  expound  their  vain  and  visionary  gleams. 

I've  known  some  odd  ones  which  seem'd  really 
plannM 
Prophetically,  or  that  which  one  deems 

•A  "  strange  coincidence,"  to  use  a  phrase 

By  which  such  things  are  settled  now-a-days. 

LXXIX. 

The  damsels,  who  had  thoughts  of  some  great 
Began,  as  is  the  consequence  of  fear,  [harm, 

To  scold  a  little  at  the  false  alarm 

That  broke  for  nothing  on  their  sleeping  ear. 

The  matron,  too,  was  wroth  to  leave  her  warm 
Bed,  for  the  dream  she  had  been  obliged 
to  hear. 

And  chafed  at  poor  Dudii,  who  only  sigh'd. 

And  said  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  cried. 

LXXX. 

«<  IVe  heard  of  stories  of  a  cock  and  bull; 

Bat  visions  of  an  apple  and  a  bee. 
To  take  us  from  our  natural  rest,  and  pull 

The  whole  Oda  from  their  beds  at  half- past 
three. 
Would  make  us  think  the  moon  is  at  its  full. 

You  surelyare  unwell,  child !  we  must  see. 
To-morrow,  what  his  Highnesses  physician 
Will  say  to  this  hysteric  of  a  vision. 

LXXXI. 

'<  And  poor  Juanna,  too,  the  child's  first  night 
Within  these  walls,  to  be  broke  in  upon 

With  such  a  clamor — I  had  thought  it  right 
That  the  young  stranger  should  not  lie  alone, 

And,  as  the  quietest  of  all,  she  might 

With  you,  DndU,  a  good  night's  rest  have 
known; 

But  now  I  must  transfer  her  to  the  charge 

Of  Lolah — though  her  couch  is  not  so  large. 

LXXXU. 

Ix>lah's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  proposition; 
But  poor  DuddfWith  large  drops  in  her  qwn. 


Resulting  from  the  scolding  or  the  vision, 

Implored  that  present  pardon  might  be  shown 
For  this  first  fault,  and  that  on  no  condition 

(She  added  in  a  soft  and  piteous  tone) 
Juanna  should  be  taken  from  her,  and       ^ 
Her  future  dreams  should  all  be  kept  in  hand. 

Lxxxm. 
She  promised  never  more  to  have  a  dream. 

At  least  to  dream  so  loudly  as  just  now, 
She  wonder'd  at  herself  how  she  could  scream — 

Twas  foolish,  nervous,  as  she  must  allow, 
A  fond  hallucination,  and  a  theme 

For  laughter — but  she  felt  her  spirits  low. 
And  begg'd  they  would  excuse  her:   she'd  get 

over 
This  weakness  in  a  few  hours,  and  recover. 

LXXXIV. 

And  here  Juanna  kindly  interposed. 
And  said  she  felt  herself  extremely  well 

Where   she   then   was,   as   her  sound   sleep 
disclosed. 
When  all  around  rang  like  a  tocsin  bell. 

She  did  not  find  herself  the  lekst  disposed 
To  quit  her  gentle  partner,  and  to  dwell 

Apart  from  one  who  had  no  sin  to  show. 

Save  that  of  dreaming  once  mal-h-fropos. 

LXXXV. 

As  thus  Juanna  spoke,  Dudti  turned  round. 
And  hid  her  face  within  Juanna's  breast; 

Her  neck  alone  was  seen,  but  that  was  found 
The  color  of  a  budding  rose's  crest. 

I  can't  tell  why  ^e  blush'd,  nor  can  expound 
The  mystery  of  this  rupture  of  their  rest; 

AH  that  I  know  is,  that  the  facts  I  state 

Are  true  as  truth  has  ever  been  of  late. 

LXXXVI. 

And  so  good  night  to  them— K>r,  if  you  will. 
Good  morrow — for  the  cock  had  crown,  and 

Began  to  clothe  each  Asiatic  hill,  [light 

And  the  mosque-crescent  struggled  into  sight 

Of  the  long  caravan,  which,  in  the  chill 
Of  diewy  dawn,  wound  slowly   down  each 
height. 

That  stretches  to  the  stony  belt  which  girds 

Asia,  where  Kaff  looks  down  upon  the  Kurds. 

LXXXVII. 

With  the  first  ray,  or  rather  grey,  of  mom, 
Gulbeyaz  rose  from  restlessness:  and  pale 

As  passion  rises,  with  its  bosom  worn, 

Array'd  herself  with  mantle,  gem,  and  veil. 

The  nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep  thorn 
Which  fable  places  in  her  breast  of  wail, 

Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  voice  than  those 

Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  prope> 
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LXXXVIII. 
And  that's  the  moral  of  this  composition. 

If  people  would  but  see  its  real  drift; 
But  that  they  will  not  do  without  suspicion, 

.  Because  all  gentle  readers  have  the  gift 

0f  closing  'gainst  the  light  their  orbs  of  vision; 

While  gentle  writers  also  l9ve  to  lift      [ral, 

Their  voices  'gainst  each  other,  which  is  natu- 

rhe  numbers  are  too  great  for  them  to  ftatter 

all. 

LXXXIX. 
Rose  the  Sultana  from  a  bed  of  splendor, 

Softer  than  the  soft  Sybarite's,  who  cried 
Aloud  because  his  feelings  were  too  tender 

To  brook  a  ruffled  rose-leaf  by  his  side, — 
So  beautiful  that  art  could  little  mend  her. 

Though  pale  with  conflicts  between  love 
So  agitated  was  she  with  her  error, [and  pride: 
She  did  not  even  look  into  the  mirror. 


Also  arose  about  the  self-same  time, 
Perhaps  a  little  later,  her  great  lord. 

Master  of  thirty  kingdoms,  so  sublime. 
And  of  a  wife  by  whom  he  was  abhonr'd ; 

A  thing  of  much  less  import  in  that  clime — 
At  least  to  those  of  incomes  which  afford 

The  filling  up  their  whole  connubial  cargo — 

Than  where  two  wives  are  under  an  embargo. 

XCI. 

He  did  not  think  much  on  the  matter,  nor 

Indeed  on  any  other:  as  a  man, 
He  liked  to  have  a  handson^e  paramour 

At  hand,  as  one  may  like  to  have  a  fan. 
And  therefore  of  Circassians  had  good  store. 

As  an  amusement  after  the  Divan; ' 
Though  an  unusual  6t  of  love  or  duty. 
Had  made  him  lately  bask  in  his  bride's  beauty. 

XCII. 
And  now  he  rose;  and  after  due  ablations, 

Ejcacted  by  the  customs  of  the  East, 
And  prayers  and  other  pious  evolutions. 

He  drank  six  cups  of  coffee  at  the  least. 
And  then  withdrew  to  hear  about  the  Russians, 

Whose  victories  had  recently  increased 
In  Catherine's  reign,  whom  glory  still  adores 

As  greatest  of  all  sovereigns  and  w s. 

xcm. 
But  oh,  thou  grand  legitimate  Alexander, 

Her  son's  son,  let  not  this  last  phrase  offend 
Thine  ear,  if  it  should  reach — and  now  rhymes 
wander 

Almost  as  far  SIS  Petersburg,  and  lend 
A  dreadful  impulse  to  each  loud  meander 

Of  murmuring  Liberty's  wide  waves,  which 
blend 


Their  roar  even  with  the  Baltic's — so  you  be 
Your  father's  son,  'tis  quite  enough  for  me. 

XCIV. 
To  call  nien  love-begotten,  or  proclaim 

Their  mothers  as  the  antipodes  of  Timon, 
That  hater  of  mankind,  would  be  a  shame, 

A  libel,  or  whatever  yon  please  to  rhyme  on; 
But  people's  ancestors  are  history's  game: 

And  if  one  lady's  slip  could  leave  a  crime  on 
All  generations,  I  should  like  to  know 
What  pedigree  the  best  would  have  to  show? 

xcv. 
Had  Catherine  and  the  Sultan  understood 

Theii  own  true  interest,  which  kings  rarely 
Until  'tis  taught  by  lessons  rather  rude,    ptnow 

There  was  a  way   to   end   their   strife,  al- 
though 
Perhaps  precarious,  had  they  but  thought  good. 

Without  the  aid  of  prince  or  plenipo: 
She  to  dismiss  her  guards,  and  he  his  harem, 
And  for  their  other  matters  meet  and  share  'em. 

xcvi. 
But,  as  it  was,  his  Highness  had  to  hold 

His  daily  council  upon  ways  and  means. 
How  to  encounter  with  this  martial  scold. 

This  modem  Amazon,  and  queen  of  queans; 
And  the  perplexity  could  not  be  told 

Of  all  the  pillars  of  the  state,  which  leans 
Sometimes  a  little  heavy  on  the  backs 
Of  those  who  cannot  lay  on  a  new  tax. 


Meantime  Gulbeyaz,  when  her  king  was  gone. 

Retired  into  her  boudoir,  a  sweet  place 
For  love  or  breakfast;  private,  pleasing,  lone. 

And  rich  with  all  contrivances  which  grace 
Those  gay  recesses  :-r-many  a  precious  stone 

Sparkled  along  its  ^oof,  and  many  a  Tase 
Of  i>orcelaih  held  in  the  fetter'd  flowers. 
Those  captive  soothers  of  a  captive's  hours. 

xcviu. 
Mother-of-pearl,  and  porphyry,  and  marble, 

Vied  with  each  other  in  this  costly  spot; 
And   sing^tig   birds  without  were  heard    to 
warble;  [grot 

And  the  stain'd  glass  which  lighted  this  fur 
Varied  each  ray;  but  all  descriptions  garble 

The  true  effect,  and  so  we  had  better  not 
Be  too  minute;  an  outliae  is  the  best — 
A  lively  reader's  fancy  does  the  rest. 

XCDC. 
And  here  she  summon'd  £fiiba,  and  required 

Don  Juan  at  his  hands,  and  informalion 
Of  what  had  pass'd  since  all  the  slaves  retired, 

And  whether  he  had  occupied  their  station; 
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If  matters  had  been  managed  as  desired. 

And  his  disguise  with  due  consideration 
Kept  up;  and  above  all,  the  where  and  how 
He  had  pass'd  the  night,  was  what  she  wish*d 
to  know. 

c. 
Baba,  with  some  embarrassment,  replied 

To  this  long  catechism  of  questions  ask'd 
More  easily  than  answer'd — that  he  had  tried 
His  best  to  obey  in  what  he  had  been  task'd ; 
But  there  seem'd  something  that  he  wished  to 
hide, 
Which  hesitation  more  betray'd  than  masked ; 
He  scratch*d  his  ear,  the  infallible  resource 
To  which  embarrassed  people  have  recourse. 

CI. 
Gulbeyaz  was  no  model  of  true  patience, 

Nor  much  disposed  to  wait  in  word  or  deed; 
She  liked  quick  answers  in  all  conversations; 
And  when  she  saw  him  stumbling  like  a  steed 
In  his  replies,  she  puzzled  him  for  fresh  ones; 
And  as  his  speech  grew  still  more  broken- 
kneed. 
Her  cheek  began  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  sparkle. 
And  her  proud  brow's  blue  veins  to  swell  and 
darkle. 

ai. 
When  Baba  saw  these  symptoms,   which  he 
knew 
To  bode  him  no  great  good,  he  deprecated 
Her   anger,   and  beseecb'd   she*d  hear  him 
through — 
He  could  not  help  the  thing  which  he  related : 
Then  out  it  came;  at  length,  that  to  Dudii 

Juan  was  given  in  chargc,as  hath  been  stated ; 
But  not  by  Baba's  fault,  he  said,  and  swore  on 
The  holy  camel's  hump,  besides  the  Koran. 

CIIL 
The  chief  dame  of  the  Oda,  ttpoii  whom 

T-he  discipline  of  the  whole  harem  bore, 
As  soon  as  they  re-entered  their  own  room. 

For  Baba's  function  stopt  short  at  the  door, 
Had  settled  all;  nor  could  he  then  presume 

(The  aforesaid  Baba)  just  then  to  do  more. 
Without  exciting  such  suspicion  as 
Might  make  the  matter  still  worse  than  it  was. 
CIV. 

He  hoped,  indeed  he  thought,  he  could  be  sure, 
Juan  had  not  betray*d  himself;  in  fact, 

Twas  certain  that  his  conduct  had  been  pure. 
Because  a  foolish  or  imprudent  act 

Would  not  alone  have  made  him  insecure, 
But  ended  in  his  being  fbund  out  and  sack*d^ 

And  thrown  into  the  sea.^Thu^  Baba  spoke 

Of  all  save  Dudti's  dream,  which  wto  no  joke. 


This  he  discreetly  kept  in  the  background. 

And  ulk'd  away — and  might  have  talk'd  till 

For  any  further  answer  that  he  found,    [now, 

So  deep  an  anguish  wrung  Gulbeyaz'  brow; 

Her  cheeks   turn'd  ashes,    ears  rung,  brain 

whirl'd  round. 

As  if  she  had  received  a  sudden  blow. 

And  the  heart's  dew  of  pain  sprang  fast  and 

chilly 
O'er  her  fair  front,  like  Morning's  on  a  lily. 

cvi. 
Although  she  was  not  of  the  fainting  sort, 
Baba  thought  she  would  faint;  but  there  he 
err'd — 
It  is  but  a  convulsion,  which,  though  short, 

Can  never  be  described:  we  all  have  heard. 

And  some  of  us  have  felt,  thus,  «« ail  amort,^* 

When  things  beyond  the  common  have  oc- 

curr*d — 

Gulbeyaz  proved,  in  that  brief  agony,         £1? 

What  she  could  ne'er  express — then  how  should 

cvii. 
She  stood  a  moment  as  a  Pythoness 

Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonized,  and  full 
Of  inspiration  gather'd  from  distress,        [pull 
When  all  the  hcart-strings^ikewild  horses, 
The  heart  asunder : — then,  as  more  or  less 
Their  speed  abated  or  their  strength  grew 
dull. 
She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degrees. 
And  bow'd  her  throbbing  head  o'er  trembling 
knees. 

cvui. 
Her  face  declined,  and  was  unseen;  her  hair 
Fell  in  long  tresses  like  the  weeping  willow. 
Sweeping  the  marble  underneath  her  chair. 

Or  rather  sofa  (for  it  was  all  pillow, 
A  low,  soft  ottoman),  and  black  despair 

Stirr'd  up  and  down  her  bosom  like  a  billow. 
Which  rushes  to  some  shore  whose  shingles 

check 
Its  farther  course,  but  must  receive  its  wreck. 

CDC 

Her  head  hung  down,  and  her  long  hair  in 

stooping 

Conceal'd  her  features  better  than  a  veil; 

And  one  hand  o'er  the  ottoman  lay  drooping. 

White,  waxen,  and  as  alabaster  pale; 
Would  that  I  were  a  painter,  to  be  grouping 

All  that  a  poet  drags  into  detail! 
Oh  that  my  words  were  colors;  but  their  tints 
May  serve  perhaps  as  outlines  or  slight  hints. 

ex. 
Baba,  who  knew  by  experience  when  to  talk 
And  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  now  held  it  till 
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This  psission  might  blow  o*er,  nor  dared  to 
Gulbeyaz'  taciturn  or  speaking  will,    [balk 

At  length  she  rose  up,  and  began  to  walk 
Slowly  along  the  room,  but  silent  still, 

And  her  brow  clear'dybut  not  her  troubled  eye; 

The  wind  was  down,  but  still  the  sea  ran  high. 

CXI. 

She  stopp*d,  and  raised  her  head  to  s]>eak — 
but  paused, 

And  then  moved  on  again  with  rapid  pace; 
Then  slackened  it,  which  is  the  march  most 
caused 

By  deep  emotion : — you  may  sometimes  b»ce 
A  feeling  in  each  footstep,  as  disclosed 

By  Sallust  in  his  Catiline,  who,  chased 
By  all  the  demons  of  all  passions,  show'd 
Their  work  even  by  the  way  in  which  he  trode. 


You  love  this  boyish,  new,  seraglio  guest. 

And  if  this  violent  remedy  be  tried — 
Excuse  my  freedom,  when  I  here  assure  you 
That  killing  him  is  not  the  way  to  cure  you." 


**  What  dost  thou  know  of  love  or  feeling — 
Wretch!  [<«anddo 

Begone!"  she  cried  with  kindling  eyes,— 
My  bidding!"     Baba  vanished,  for  to  stretch 

His  own  remonstrance  further,  he  well  knev 

Might    end    in    acting    as  his.    own    "Jack 

Ketch;"  [through 

And  though  he  wished  extremely  to  get 
This  awkward  business  without  harm  to  others, 
He  still  preferred  his  own  neck  to  anotber^&. 

CXVII. 

Away  he  went  then  upon  his  commission. 
Growling  and  grumbling  in  good  Turkish 
Gulbeyaz   stopp'd,   and    beckonM    Baba: —  phrase, 

"  Slave !  \  Against  all  women  of  whatever  condition. 

Bring  the  two  slaves !"  she  said  in  a  low  tone, '     Es]>ecially  sultanas  and  tjieir  ways; 

But  one  which  Baba  did  not  like  tobr&ve;        Their  obstinacy,  pride,  and  indecision,  \^vf\^ 

'  And  yet  he  shudder'd,  and  seem*d  rather  j     Their  never  knowing  their  own  mind  two 

prone  i  The  trouble  that  they  gave,  their  immorality. 

To  prove  reluctant,  and  begg*d  leave  to  crave  j  Which  made  him  daily  bless  his  own  neutrality. 

(Though  he  well  knew  the  meaning)  to  bcj 


cxu. 


shown 
What  slaves  her  Highness  wished  to  indicate. 
For  fear  of  any  error,  like  the  late. 


CXVIII. 


I  And  then  he  calPd  his  brethren  to  his  aid. 
And  sent  one  on  a  summons  to  the  pair, 
j  That  they  must  instantly  be  well  array'd, 
*^'^'*  And  above  all  be  comb*d  even  to  a  hair, 

"The  Georgian  and  her  paramour,"  replied    JAnd  brought  before  the  Empress,  who  had 
The  imperial  bride;  and  added,  "Let  the  made 

boat  j     Inquiries  after  them  with  l^indest  c^re; 

Be  ready  by  the  secret  portal's  side,      [throat,  ■  At  which  Dudtk  look'd  strange,  and  Juan  silly. 

You  know  the  rest."  The  words  stuck  in  her  But  they  must  go  at  once,  and  will  I — nill  L 
Despite  her  injured  love  and  fiery  pride; 
And  of  this  Baba  willingly  took  note. 
And  begg*d,  by  every  hair  of  Mahomet's  beard, 
She  would  revoke  the  order  he  had  heard. 


«*  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  he  said;  "  but  still. 

Sultana,  think  upon  the  consequence: 
It  is  not  that  I  shall  not  all  fulfil 

Your  orders,  even  in  their  severest  sense; 
But  such  precipitation  may  end  ill. 

Even  at  your  own  imperative  expense: 
I  do  not  mean  destruction  and  exposure. 
In  case  of  any  premature  disclosure; 

cxv. 
"  But  your  own  feelings.   Even  should  all  the 
rest 

Be  hidden  by  the  rolling  waves  which  hide 
Already  many  a  once  love-beaten  breast 

Deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  deadly  tide — 


cxix. 
And  here  I  leave  them  at  their  preparation 

For  the  imperial  presence,  wherein  whether 
Gulbeyaz  show'd  them  bqCh  commiseration 

Or  got  rid  of  the  parties  altogether. 
Like  other  angry  ladies  of  her  nation, — 

Are  things  the  turning  of  a  hair  or  feather 
May  settle :  but  far  be't  from  me  to  anticipate 
In  what  way  feminine  caprice  nuty  dissipate. 

cxx. 

I  leave  them  fur  the  present  with  good  wishes. 
Though  doubts  of  their  well-doing,  to  arrange 

Another  part  of  history;  for  the  dishes 
Of  this  our  banquet  we  must   sometimes 
change. 

And  trusting  Juan  may  escape  the  fishes, 
Although  the  situation  now  seems  strange. 

And  scarce  secure  as  such  digressions  orr  fair. 

The  muse  Will  take  a  little, tonch  at  warfisre. 

Jigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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0  Love!  P  Glory!  what  are  ye  who  fly 
Around  us  ever,  rarely  to  alight? 

There's  not  a  meteor  in  the  polar  sky 

Of  suck  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  flight. 
Chill,  and  chained  to  cold  earth,  we  lift  on  high 

Our  eyes  in  search  of  either  lovely  light; 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  colors  they 
Assume,  then  leave  us  on  our  freezing  way. 

II. 
And  such  as  they  are,  such  my  present  tale  is, 

A  nondescript  and  ever-varying  rhyme, 
A  versified  Aurora  Borealis, 

Which  flashes  o'er  a  waste  and  icy  clime. 
When  we  know  what  all  are,  we  must  bewail 

But  nevertheless  I  hope  it  is  no  crime     [us, 
To  laugh  at  all  things — for  I  wish  to  know 
What 9  after  a//,  are  all  things — but  a  show  ? 

III. 
They  accuse  me — Me — the  present  writer  of 

The  present  poem — of — I  know  not  what — 
A  tendency  to  underrate  and  BeOS' 

At  haman  power  and  virtue,  and  all  that: 
And  this  they  say  in  language  rather  rough. 

Good  God !  I  wonder  what  they  would  be  at ! 

1  say  no  more  than  hath  been  said  in  Dante's 
Verse,  and  by  Solomon  and  by  Cervantes. 

IV. 
By  Swift,  by  Machiavel,  by  Rochefoucault, 

By  F6n<lon,  by  Luther,  and  by  Plato; 
By  Tillotson,  and  Wesley,  and  Rousseau, 

Who  knew  this  life  was  not  worth  a  potato. 
'Tis  not  their  fault,  nor  mine,  if  this  be  so-— 

For  my  part,  I  pretend  not  to  be  Cato, 
Nor  even  Diogenes — We  live  and  die. 
But  which  is  best,  you  know  no  more  than  I. 

V. 
Socrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was 

«*  To  know  that  nothing  could  be  known;  " 
a  pleasant 
Science  enough,  which  levels  to  an  ass 

Each  man  of  wisdom,  future,  past,  or  present 
Newton  (that  proverb  of  the  mind),  alas. 

Declared,   with  all  his  grand  discoveries 

recent. 

That  he  himself  felt  only  *«  like  a  youth 

Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean — Truth." 

VI. 

Ecclesiastes  said  that  "  all  is  vanity  " —       [it 
Most  modem  preachers  say  the  same,  or  show 


By  their  examples  of  true  Christianity : 

In  short,  all  know,  or  very  soon  may  know  it; 

And  in  this  scene  of  all-confess'd  inanity. 
By  saint,  by  sage,  by  preacher,  and  by  poet. 

Must  I  restrain  me,  through  the  fear  of  strife. 

From  holding  up  the  nothingness  of  life? 

VII. 

Dogs,  or  men! — for  I  flatter  you  in  saying 
That  ye  are  dogs — your  betters  far — ye  may 

Read,  or  read  not,  what  I  am  now  essaying 
To  show  ye  what  ye  are  in  every  way. 

As  little  as  the  moon  stops  for  the  baying 
Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  muse  withdraw 
one  ray 

From  out  her  skies — then  howl  yousidle  wrath. 

While  she  still  silvers  o'er  your  gloomy  path. 

VIII. 

««  Fierce  loves  and  faithless  wars  " — I  am  not 
sure 
If  this  be  the  right  reading — 'tis  no  matter; 
The  fact's  about  the  same,  I  am  secure : 

I  sing  them  both,  and  am  about  to  batter 
A  town  which  did  a  famous  siege  endure. 

And  was  beleaguer' d,bodi  b^  land  and  water. 
By  Souvaroff,  or  Anglic*  Suwarrow,  [row. 
Who  loved  blood  as  an  alderman  loves  mar- 

IX. 
The  fortress  is  call'd  Ismail,  and  is  placed 

Upon  the  Danube's  left  branch  and  left  bank. 
With  buildings  in  the  Oriental  taste. 

But  still  a  fortress  of  the  foremost  rank, 
Or  was  at  least,  unless  'tis  since  defaced. 
Which  with  your  conquerors  is  a  common 
prank : 
It  stands  some  eighty  versts  from  the  high  sea. 
And  measures  round  of  toises  thousands  three. 


Within  the  extent  of  this  fortification 

A  borough  is  comprised,  along  the  height 

Upon  the  left,  which  from  its  loftier  station 
Commands  the  city,  and  upon  its  site 

A  Greek  had  raised  around  this  elevation 
A  quantity  of  palisades  upright^ 

So  placed  as  to  impede  the  fire  of  those 

Who  held  the  place,  and  to  assist  the  foe's. 

XI. 

This  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  a  notion 
Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  Vauban: 

But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  as  ocean. 
The  rampart  higher  than  you'd  wish  to  hang : 
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But  then  there  was  a  great  want  of  precaution !  XVII. 

(Prithee,  excuse  this  engineering  slang),       I  Scherematoff,  and  Chrematoft,  Koklophti, 
Nor  work   advanced,  nor  cover'd  way,  was '     Koclobski,  Kourakin,  and  Mouskin  Poas- 


there. 
To  hint  at  least  ** 


Here  is  no  thoroughfare.** 


XII. 


But  a  stone  bastion,  with  a  narrow  gorge, 

And  walls  as  thick  as  most  skulls  born  as  yet : 
Two  batteries,  cap-S-pie,  as  our  St.  George, 

Casemated  one,  and  t'other  d  barbette^ 
Of  Danube's  bank  took  formidable  charge; 

While  two-and-twenty  cannon,  duly  set. 
Rose  o'er  the  town's  right  side,  in  bristling  tier. 
Forty  feet  high,  upon  a  cavalier. 

XIII. 
But  from  the  river  the  town's  open  quite. 

Because  the  Turks  could  never  be  persuaded 
A  Russian  vessel  e'er  would  heave  in  sight; 

And  such  their  creed  was,  till  they  were  in- 
vaded, • 
When  it  grew  rather  late  to  set  things  right. 


kin, 

'  All  proper  men  pf  weapons,  as  e*er  scoff 'd  high 
Against  a  foe,  or  ran  a  sabre  through  skin: 
Little  cared  they  for  Mahomet  or  Mufti, 

Unless  to  make  their  kettle-drums  a  new  skin 
Out  of  their  hides,if  parchment  had  grown  dear, 
And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

xvin. 
Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown. 

Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers; 
Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown. 

But  wishing  to  be  one  day  brigadiers; 
Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a  town, 

A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  years. 
'Mongst  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith, 
Sixteen  call'd  Thomson,  and  nineteen  named 
Smith. 

XIX. 


Butasthe  Danube  could  not  well  be  waded.  Jack  Thomson  and  Bill  Thomson;— all  the  rest 


They  look'd  upon  the  Muscovite  flotilla, 
And  only  shouted  "Allah!"  and  "Bis  Millah!" 

XIV. 
The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attack; 

But,  O  ye  goddesses  of  war  and  glory, 
How  shall  I  spell  the  name  of  each  Cossacque, 

Who  were   immortal,  could  one  tell  their 
Alas!  what  to  their  memory  can  lack?  [story? 

Achilles'  self  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 
Than  thousands  of  this  new  and  polish'd  nation, 
Whose  names  want  nothing  but — pronuncia- 
tion. 

XV. 

Still  I'll  record  a  few,  if  but  to  increase 
Our  euphony;  there  was  Strongenoff,  and 
Strokonoff, 
Meknop,  Serge  Lwow,   Arseniew  of  modem 
Greece,  [Chokenoff, 

And  Tschitsshakoff,   and  Roguenoff,  and 
And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece; 
And  more  might  be  found  out,  if  I  could 
poke  enough 
Into  gsutettes;  but  fame  (capricious  strum]>et). 
It  seems,  has  got  an  ear,  as  well  as  trumpet, 

XVI. 

And  cannot  tune  those  discords  of  narration. 

Which  may  be  names  at  Mos6ow,into  rhyme : 
Yet  there  were  several  worth  commemoration. 


Had  been  call'd *"7>«my,*'  after  the  great 
bard : 
I  don't  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  crest. 

But  such  a  godfather's  as  good  a  card. 

Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters;  but  the  best 

Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or 

ward. 

Was  hty  since  so  renown'd  "in  country  qnarten 

At  Halifax: "  but  now  he  sdrved  the  Tartars. 


The  rest  were  Jacks,  and  GiUs,  and  Wills,  and 
Bills;  [Smith 

But  when  I've  added  that  the  elder  Jack 
Was  born  in  Cumberland,  among  the  hiUs, 

And  that  his  father  was  an  honest  blacksmith, 
I've  said  all  /  know  of  a  name  that  hlb 

Three   lines    of   the    dispatch    in    taking 
"  Schmacksmith," 
A  village  of  Moldavia's  waste,  wherein 
He  fell,  immortal  in  a  bulletin. 


I  wonder  (though  Mars  no  doubt's  a  god  I 

Praise)  if  a  man's  name  in  a  bulieim 
May  make  up  for  a  bullet  m  bis  body? 
I  hope  this  little  question  is  no  sin, 
Because,  though  I  am  but  a  simple  noddy,  [la 
I    I  think  one  Shakspeare  puts  the  same  thoogfai 
As  e'er  was  virgin  of  a  nuptial  chime.  |The  mouth  of  some  one  in  hU  playj  so  doting. 

Soft  words,  too,  fitted  for  the  peroration  i  Which  many  people  pass^or  wits  by  qaoUBK. 

Of  Londonderry,  drawling  against  time,  xxn. 

Ending  in  "ischskin,"  "ousckin,"  "iflfskchy,"  Then  there  were  Frenchmen,  gallant, 

"ouski,"  I         and  gay; 

Of  whom  we  can  insert  but  Rousamouski,       >     But  I'm  too  great  a  patnotto  mord 
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Their  Gallic  names  upon  a  glorious  day; 

l*d  rather  tell  ten  lies  than  say  a  word 
Of  truth : — such  truths  are  treason :  they  betray 

Their  country;  and  as  traitors  are  abhorred 
Who  name  the  French  in  English,  save  to  show 
How  peace  should  make  John  Bull  the  French- 
man's foe. 

XXIII. 
The  Russiajis,  having  built  two  batteries  on    ! 

An  isle  near  Ismail,  had  two  ends  in  view: 
The  first  was  to  bombard  it,  and  knock  down 

The  public  buildings,  and  the  private  too. 
No  matter  what  poor  souls  might  be  undone. 

The  city's  shape  suggested  this,  *tis  true: 
Form'd  like  an  amphitheatre,  each  dwelling 
Presented  a  fine  mark  to  throw  a  shell  in. 

XXIV. 

The  second  object  was  to  profit  by 

The  moment  of  the  general  consternation. 
To  attack  the  Turk's  flotilla,  which  lay  nigh, 
Ebctremely  tranquil,  anchored  at  its  station: 
But  a  third  motive  was  as  probably 

To  frighten  them  into  capitulation; 
A  phantasy  which  sometimes  seizes  warriors, 
Unless  they  are  game  as  bull-dogs  and  fox- 
terriers. 

XXV. 
A  habit  rather  blameable,  which  is 

That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with. 
Common  in  many  cases,  was  in  this 

The  cause  of  killing  Tchitchitzkoff  and  Smith ; 

One  of  the  valorous  **  Smiths  '*  whom  we  shall 

miss  f"pith;" 

Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhymed  to 

But  'tis  a  name  so   spread  o'er   "Sir"   and 

"Madam,"  ["Adam."  I 

That  one  would  think  the  first  who  bore  it 


The  Russian  batteries  were  incomplete. 

Because  they  were  constructed  in  a  hurry; 
Thus  the  same   cause  which   makes  a  verse 
want  feet,  [Murray, 

And  throws  a  cloud  o'er  Longman  and  John 
When  the  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  fleet 

As  they  who  print  them  think  is  necessary. 
May  liUewise  put  off,  for  a  time,  what  story     j 
Sometimes   calls   "  murder,"  and    at    others 
"glory." 

XXVII. 

Whether  it  was  their  engineers'  stupidity, 
Their  baste  or  waste,  I  neither  know  nor  care, 

Or  some  contractor's  personal  cupidity,. 
Saving  his  soul  by  cheating  in  the  ware 

Of  homicide;  but  there  was  no  solidity 
\r\  the  new  batteries  erected  there: 


They  either  miss'd,  or  they  were  nevei  miss'd. 
And  added  greatly  to  the  missing  list. 

XXVIII. 

A  sad  miscalculation  about  distance 
Made  all  their  naval  matters  incorrect: 

Three  fireships  lost  their  amiable  existence 
Before  they  neach'd  a  spot  to  take  effect: 

The  match  was  lit  too  soon,  and  no  assistance 
Could  remedy  this  lubberly  defect: 

They  blew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  [as  ever. 

While,  though  'twas  dawn,  the  Turks  slept  fast 
XXIX. 

At  seven  they  rose,  however,  and  survey'd 

The  Russ  flotilla  getting  under  way;    , 
Twas  nine,  when  still  advancing,  undismay'd. 

Within  a  cable's  length  their  vessels  lay 
Off  Ismail,  and  commenced  a  cannonade, 

Which  was  retum'd,  with  interest,  I  may  say, 
And  by  a  fire  of  musketry  and  grape. 
And  shells  and  shot  of  every  size  and  shape. 

XXX. 
For  six  hours  bore  they,  without  intermission. 

The  Turkish  fire;  and,  aided  by  their  own 
Land  batteries,  work'd  their  guns  with  ^eat 
precision : 

At  length  they  fqund  mere  cannonade  alone 
By  no  means  would  produce  the  town's  sub- 
mission. 

And  made  a  signal  to  retreat  at  one. 
One  bark  blew  up;  a  second,  near  the  works 
Running  aground,  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 

XXXI. 

The  Moslem,  too,  had  lost  both  ships  and  men ; 

But  when  they  saw  the  ehemy  retire,  [again, 
Their  Delhis  manned  some  boats,  and  sail'd 

And  gall'd  the  Russians  with  a  heavy  fire. 
And  tried  to  make  a  landing  on  the  main; 

But  here  the  eftect  fell  short  of  their  desire: 
Count  Daraas  drove  them  back  into  the  water 
Pell-mell,  and  with  a  whole  gazette  of  slaughter. 

XXXII. 

**  If"  (says  the  historian  here)  **  I  could  report 
All  that  the  Russians  did  upon  this  day, 

I  think  that  several  volumes  would  fall  short, 
And  1  should  still  have  many  things  to  say." 

And  so  he  says  no  more — but  pays  his  court 
To  some  distinguish'd  strangers  in  that  fray; 

The   Prince  de   Ligne,  and   Lkngerun,  and 
Damas, 

Names  great  as  any  that  the  roll  of  Fame  has. 

XXXIII. 

This  being  the  case,  may  show  us  what  fame  is. 
For  out  of  these  three  **  preux  ckevalUrs^^^ 

Manyof  common  readers  give  a  guess  [how 
That  such  existed?  (and  they  may  live  now 
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For  aught  we  know.)  Renown's  all  hit  or  miss 
There's  fortune  even  in  fame,  we  must  allow, 
'Tis  true,  the  memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
Have  half  withdrawn   from   him  oblivion's 
screen. 

XXXIV. 

But  here  are  men  who  fought  in  gallant  actions, 
As  gallantly  as  ever  heroes  fought; 

But  buried  in  the  heap  of  such  transactions, 
Their  names  are  rarely  found,  nor  often 
seiught.  [tions, 

Thus  even  good  fame  may  suffer  sad  contrac- 
And  is  extinguish'd  sooner  than  she  ought : 

Of  all  our  modem  battles,  I  will  bet 

You  c^in't  repeat  nine  names  from  each  GtueUe. 

XXXV. 

In  short,  this  last  attack,  though  rich  in  glory, 

Show'd  that  somewhere^  somehow ^  there  was 

a  fault; 

And  Admiral  Ribas  (known  in  Russian  story) 

Most  strongly  recommended  an  assault, 
In  which  he  was  opposed  by  young  and  hoary, 

Which  made  along  debate.  But  I  must  halt; 
For  if  I  wrote  down  every  warrior's  speech, 
I  doubt  few   readers  e'er  would  mount  the 
breach. 

XXXVI. 
There  was  a  man,  if  that  he  was  a  man,  [tion, 

Not  that  his  manhood  could  be  call'd  in  ques- 
For  had  he  not  been  Hercules,  his  span 

Had  been  as  short  in  youth  as  indigestion 
Made  his  last  illness,  when,  all  worn  and  wan, 

He  died  beneath  a  tree,  as  much  unbleston 
The  soil  of  the  green  province  he  had  wasted, 
As  e'er  was  locust  on  the  land  it  blasted. 

XXXVII. 

This  was  Potemkin — a  great  thing  in  days 
When  homicide  and  harlotry  made  great; 

If  stars  and  titles  could  entail  long  praise, 
His  glory  might  half  equal  his  estate. 

This  fellow,  being  six  foot  high,  could  raise 
A  kind  of  phantasy  proportionate 

In  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Russian  people. 

Who  measured  men  as  you  would  do  a  steeple. 


While  things  were  in  abeyance,  Ribas  sent 

A  courier  to  the  prince,  and  he  succeeded 
In  ordering  matters  after  his  own  bent; 

I  cannot  tell  the  way  in  which  he  pleaded. 
But  shortly  he  had  cause  to  be  content. 

In  the  mean  time  the  batteries  proceeded. 
And  fourscore  cannon,  on  the  Danube's  bor- 

.    der, 
Were  briskly  fired,  and  answer'd  in  due  order. 


XXXIX. 

But  on  the  thirteenth,  when  already  part 
Of  the  troops  were  embark'd,  the  siege  to 

A  courier  on  the  spur  inspired  new  heart  [raise. 
Into  all  panters  for  newspaper  praise. 

As  well  as  dilettanti  in  war's  art. 

By  his  despatches,  couch'd  in  pithy  phrase. 

Announcing  the  appointment  of  that  lover  of 

Battles  to  the  command,  Field-Marshal  Sou- 
varoff. 

XL. 

The  letter  of  the  prince  to  the  same  i 
Was  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  had  the  4 

Been  one  to  which  a  good  heart  could  be  par* 
tial— 
Defence  of  freedom,  country,  or  of  laws; 

But  as  it  was  mere  lust  of  power,  to  o'erardi 
'   all  [plattse. 

With  his  proud  brow,  it  merits  slight  ap- 

Save  for  its  style,  which  said,  all  in  a  trice, 

*«  You  will  take  Ismail,  at  whatcrer  price." 


«  Let  there  be  lightl"  said  God,  "  and  there 
was  light!"  [a  sea! 

**  Let  there  be  blood!"  says  man,  and  there's 
The  fiat  of  this  spoil'd  child  of  the  Night 

(For  Day  ne'er  saw  his  merits)  could  decree 
More  evil  in  an  hour,  than  thirty  bright       [be 

Summers  could  renovate,  though  they  diouki 
Lovely  as  those  whit:h  ripen'd  Eden's  fruit; 
For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branch,  but  root. 


Our  friends  the  Turks,  who  with  loud   <*A1- 
lahs"  now 
Began  to  signalize  the  Russ  retreat. 
Were  damnably  mistaken;  few  are  slow 

In  thinking  that  their  enemy  is  beat, 
(Or  beaUn^  if  you  insist  on  gramnuu*,  though 

I  never  think  about  it  in  a  heat). 
But  here  I  say  the  Turks  were  muoi  mistaken. 
Who,  hating  hogs,  yet  wish'd  to  save  their 
bacon. 

XLin.    • 

For,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  full  gallop,  drew 
In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were   deemM 
Cossacques, 

For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer  view; 
They  had  but  little  baggage  at  their  backs. 

For  there  were  but  tiiree  shirts  between  the 
two; 
But  on  they  rode,  upon  two  Ukraine  hadts. 

Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  leKgth  descritd^ 

In  this  plain  pair,  Suwarrow  laA  his  guidt. 
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XLIV. 

'*  Great  joy  to  London  now!*'  says  some  great 
fool, 

'When  London  had  a  grand  illumination, 
Which  to  that  bottle-conjuror,  John  Bull, 

Is  of  all  dreams  the  first  hallucination : 
So  that  the  streets  of  color'd  lamps  are  full. 

The  sage  (jtfi«/ John)  surrenders  at  discretion 
His  purse,  his  soul,  ms  sense,  and  even  his 

nonsense. 
To  gratify,  like  a  huge  moth,  this  one  sense. 

XLV. 

'TIS  strange  that  he  should  further  *«  damn  his 
eyes,"  [oath 

For  thc^  aredamnM;  that  once  all-famous 
Is  to  the  aevil  now  no  further  prize. 

Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  both. 
Debt  he  calls  wealth,  and  taxes  Paradise, 

And   Famine,  with   her   gaunt  and   bony 

growth,  [ine, 

Which  stares  him  in  the  face,  he  won't  exam- 

Or  swears  that  Ceres  hath  begotten  Famine. 

XLVI. 

Bat  to  the  tale, — great  joy  unto  the  camp. 
To  Russian,  Tartar,  English,  French,  Cos-, 
sacque,  ^ 

O'er  whom  Suwarrow  shone  like  a  gas  lamp 
Presaging  a  most  luminous  attack; 

Or  like  a  wisp  along  the  marsh  so  damp. 
Which  leads  beholders  on  a  boggy  walk. 

He  flitted  to  and  fro,  a  dancing  light, 

Which  all  who  saw  it  follow'd,  wrong  or  right. 

XLVII. 

But,  certes,  matters  took  a  different  face; 

There  was  enthusiasm  and  much  applause: 
The  fleet  and  camp  saluted  with  great  grace. 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their  cause. 
Within  a  cannon-shot  length  of  the  place 

They   drew,   constructed  ladders,  repair'd 
flaws 
In  former  works,  made  new,  prepared  fascines. 
And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  machines. 

XLVIII. 

'Tis  thus  the  spirit  of  a  single  mind 

Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction, 
As  roll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind, 

Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  bull's  pro- 

Or  as  a  little  dog  will  lead  the  blind,  [tection; 

Or  a  bell-wether  form  the  flock's  connection 

By   tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to 

victual: 
Such  is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o'er  little. 

XLDC. 
The  whole  camp  rung  with  joy;  you  would 
have  thought 
That  they  were  going  to  a  marriage  feast 


(This  metaphor,  I  think,  holds  good  as  aught. 

Since  there  is  discord  after  both,  at  least^ : 
There  was  not  now  a  luggage-1  oy  but  sougnt 

Danger  and  spoil  with  ardor  m  uch  increased ; 
And  why?  because  a  little— odi — old  man, 
Stnpt  to  his  shirt,  was  come  \f*  lead  the  van. 

L. 
But  so  it  was;  and  every  preparation 

Was  made  with  all  alacrity:  the  flrst 
Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  station. 

And  waited  but  the  signal's  voice  to  burst 
Upon  ihe  foe :  the  second's  ofdination 

Was  also  in  three  columns,  with  a  thirst 
For  glory,  gaping  o'er  a  sea  of  slaughter: 
The  third,  in  columns  two,  attack'd  by  water. 

LI. 
New  batteries  were  erected,  and  was  held 

A  general  council,  in  which  unanimity. 
That  stranger  to  most  councils,  here  prevail'd. 

As  sometimes  happens  in  a  great  extremity: 
And  every  difficulty  being  dispell'd. 

Glory  began  to  dawn  with  due  sublimity, 
While  SouvarofF,  determined  to  obtain  it, 
Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet.* 

m. 

It  is  an  actual  fact,  that  he,  commander- 
in-chief,  in  proper  person  deign'd  to  drill 

The  awkward   squad,   and   could   afibrd   to 
squander 
His  time,  a  corporal's  duty  to  fulfil; 

Just' as  you'd  break  a  sucking  salanander 
To  swallow  flame,  and  never  take  it  ill : 

He  show'd  them  how  to  mount  a  ladder  (which 

Was  not  like  Jacob's),  or  to  cross  a  ditch. 

LIII. 

Also  he  dress'd  up,  for  the  nonce,  fascines 

Like  men,with  turbans,  scimitars,  and  dirks. 
And  made  them  charge  with  bayonet  these 

machines. 
By  way  of  lesson  against  actual  Turks, 
And  when  well  practiced  in  these  mimic  scenes, 
I^e  judged  them  proper  to  assail  the  works; 
At  which  your  wise  men  sneer'd  in  phrases 

witty: 
He  made  no  answer;  but  he  took  the  city. 

Liv. 
Most  things  were  in  this  posture  on  the  eve 

Of  the  assault,  and  all  the  camp  was  in 
A   stern  repose,   which    you   would    scarce 
conceive;  [thin. 

Yet  men  resolved  to  dash  through  thick  and 
Arc  very  silent  when  they  #ce  believe 
That  all  is  settled; — there  was  little  din. 


*  Fact :  Suwarrow  did  this  in  person. 
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For  some  were  thinking  of  their  home  and 

friends. 
And  others  of  themselves  and  latter  ends. 

LV. 
Suwarrow  chiefly  was  on  the  alert,        [ering: 
Surveying,  drilling,  ordering,  jesting,  pond- 
For  the  man  was,  we  safely  may  assert, 

A  thing  to  wonder  at  beyond  most  wondering; 
Hero,  buffoon,  half-demon,  and  half-dirt, 

Praying,  instructing,  desolating,  plundering; 
Now  Mars,  now  Momus;  and  when  bent  to 
A  fortress,  Harlequin  in  uniform.  [storm 

LVI. 

The  day  before  the  assault,  while  upon  drill — 

For  this  great  conqueror  play'd  the  corporal — 

Some  Cossacques,  hovering  like  hawks  round 

a  hill. 

Had  met  a  party,  towards  the  twilight's  fall, 

One  of  whom  spoke  their  tongue — or  well  or  ill, 

Twas  much  that  he  was  understood  at  all; 

But  whether  from   his  voice,  or  speech,  or 

manner,  [banner. 

They  found  that  he  had  fought  beneath  their 

*  LVU. 
Whereon  immediately,  at  his  request, 

They   brought  him   and  his   comrades  to 

headquarters;  [guess'd 

Their  dress  was  Moslem,  but  you  might  have 

That    these    were    merely    masquerading 

Tartars, 

And  that  beneath  each  Turkish -fashion^  vest 

Lurk'd  Christianity;  which  sometimes  barters 

Her  inward  grace  for  outward  show,  and  makes 

It  difficult  to  shun  some  strange  mistakes. 

LVIII. 
Suwarrow,  who  was  standing  in  his  shirt. 

Before  a  company  of  Calmucks,  drilling. 
Exclaiming,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  inert. 

And  lecturing  on  the  noble  art  of  killing — 

For,  deeming  human  clay  but  common  dirt, 

This  great  philosopher  was  thus  instilling 

His  maxims,  which,  to  martial  comprehension. 

Proved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a  pension; — 

Lix. 
Suwarrow,  when  he  saw  this  company 

Of  Cossacques  and  their  prey,  turned  round, 
and  cast 
Upon  them  his  slow  brow  and  piercing  eye: — 
"Whence  come  ye?" — "From  Cpnstanti- 
nople  last, 
Captives  just  now  escaped,"  wa»  the  reply: 
"  What  are  ye  ?" — "  What  you  see   us. 
Briefly  pass'd 
This  dialogue ;  •br  he  Who  answer'd  knew 
To  whom  he  spoke,  and  made  his  words  but 
few. 


"  Your  names?" — *'  Mine's  Johnson,  and  my 
comrade's  Juan; 
The  other  two  are  women,  and  the  third 
Is  neither  man  nor  woman."   The  chief  threv 
on  Pieard 

The  party  a  slight  glance,  and  said,  "I  havt 
Your  name  before,  the  second  is  a  new  one: 
To  bring  the  other  tliree  here  was  absurd: 
But  let  that  pass: — I  think  I've  heard  yccr 

name 
In  the  Nikolaiew  regiment?"—**  The  same" 

UCI. 
«'  You  served  at  Widdin?"— ««  Yes."—"  Y« 
led  the  attack?"  [know."- 

«« I  did."— «« What  next?"—"  I  really  hanflr 
"  You  were  the  first  i'  the  breach?" — "  I  w»s 
not  slack 
At  least  to  follow  those  who  might  be  so." 
**  What  follow'd?"— **  A  shot  laid  me  on  or  | 
back. 
And  I  became  a  prisoner  to  the  foe." 
"You  shall   have  vengeance!    for   the  to*i 
surrounded  [wounded. 

Is  twice  as  strong  as  that  where  you  wet 

LXU.  X 

"  Where  will  you   serve?"— «*  Where'er  yt: 
please." — **  I  know 
You  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn. 
And  doubtless  would  be  foremost  on  the  foe, 
After  the  hardships  you've  already  borne; 
And  this  young  fellow — say,  what  can  he  do* 
He  with  the  beardless  chin  and  ganneaS 

torn?" 
Why,  general,  if  he  hath  no  greater  fault 
In  war  than  love,  he  had  better  lead  the  t^ 
sault." 

LXin. 
"  He  shall,  if  that  he  dare."    Here  Juan  bow^^i 
Low,  as  the  compliment  deserved.  Suwairr* 
Continued:  "  Your  old  regiment's  allow'd. 
By  special  providence,  to  lead  to-morrow, 
Or  it  may  be  totnight,  the  assault:  I  bsi* 
vow'd  [ro* 

To  several  saints,  that  shortly  plough  oriitf- 
Shall  pass  o'er  what  was  Ismail,  and  its  tok 
Be  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque. 

LXIV. 
"  So  now,  my  lads,  for  glory  I" — Hereketnn^ 

And  drill'd  away  in  the  most  classic  Ri 
I  Until  each  high,  heroic  bosom  bum'd 
For  cash  and  conquest,  as  if  from  a  cuslii* 


A  preacher  -had  held  forth  (who  nobly  mnil 
All  earthly  goods  save  tithes),  and  bMslH 
i        push  on  ^  , 
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To  slay  the  Pagans  who  resisted,  battering 
The  armies  of  the  Christian  Empress  Catharine. 

LXV, 
Johnson,  who  knew  by  this  long  colloquy 

Himself  a  favorite,  ventured  to  address 
Suwarrow,  though  engaged,  with  accents  high, 

In  his  resumed  amusement.     '<I  confess 
My  debt  in  being  thus  allow'd  to  die 

Among  the  foremost;  but  if  you'd  express 
Explicitly  our  several  posts,  myjriend 
Aod  self  would  know  what  duty  to  attend." 


"  Right:  I  was  busy,  and  forgot.  Why,  you 
Will   join    your    former    regiment,  which 
should  be 

Now  under  arms.  No !  Katskoff,  take  him  to— 
(Here  he  call'd  up  a  Polish  orderly) 

tlis  post,  I  mean  the  regiment  Nikolaiew. 
The  stranger  stripling  may  remain  with  me: 

He's  a  fine  boy.     The  women  may  be  sent 

To  the  other  baggage,  or  to  the  sick  tent." 


But  here  a  sort  of  scene  began  to  ensue: 

The   ladies — who  by  no  means  had  been 
To  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  so  new,         [bred 

Although  their  harem  education  led 
Doubtless  to  that  of  doctrines  the  most  true. 

Passive  obedience — now  raised  up  the  head. 
With  flashing  eyes  and  starting  tears,  and  flung 
Their  arms,  as  hens  their  wings  about  their 
young, 

LXvni. 
0*er  the  promoted  couple  of  brave  men 

Who  were  thus  honor'd  by  the  greatest  chief 
That  ever  peopled  Yiell  with  heroes  slain. 

Or  plunged  a  province  or  a  realm  in  grief. 
O  foolish  mortals!  always  taught  in  vain! 

O  glorious  laurel !  since  for  one  sole  leaf 
Oi  thine  imaginary  deathless  tree,  ; 

Of  blood  and  tears  must  flow  the  unebbing  sea. 

LXIX. 
Suwarrow,  who  had  small  regard  for  tears. 

And  not  much  sympathy  for  blood,  survey'd 
The  women  with  their  hair  about  their  ears, 

And  natural  agonies,  with  a  slight  shade 
Df  feeling;  for,  however  habit  sears 

Men's  hearts  against  whole  millions,  when 
their  trade 

[s  butchery,  sometimes  a  single  sorrow    [row. 
Will  touch  even  heroes — and  such  was  Suwar 

LXX. 

He  said,  and  in  the  kindest  Calmnck  tone— 
«« Why,  Johnson,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean 


By  bringing  women  here?  They  shall  be 
All  the  attention  possible,  and  seen  [shown 

In  safety  to  the  waggons,  where  alone  [been 
In  fact  they  can  be  safe.     You  should  have 

Aware  this  kind  of  baggage  never  thrives: 

Save  wed  a  year,  I  hate  recruits  with  wives." 

LXXI. 

"  May  it  please  your  excellency,"  thus  replied 
Our  British  friend,  <*  these  are  the  wives  of 

And  not  our  own..  I  am  too  qualified  [others. 
By  service  with  my  military  brothers. 

To  break  the  rules  by  bringing  one's  own  bride 
Into  a  camp :  I  know  that  nought  so  bothers 

The  hearts  of  the  heroic,  on  a  charge. 

As-  leaving  a  small  family  at  large. 

LXXII. 

"  But  these  are  but  two  Turkish  ladies,  who, 

With  their  attendant,  aided  our  escape. 
And  afterwards  accompanied  us  through 

A  thousand  perils,  in  this  dubious  shape. 
To  me  this  kind  of  life  is  not  so  new; 

To  them, poor  things,it  is  an  awkward  scrape : 
I  therefore,  if  you  wish  me  to  fight  freely. 
Request  that  they  may  both  be  used  genteelly." 

Lxxin. 
Meantime  these  two  poor  girls,  with  swim- 
ming eyes, 

Look'd  on  as  if  in  doubt  if  they  could  trust 
Their  own  protectors;  nor  was  their  surprise 

Less  than  their  grief  (and  truly  not  less  just)  * 
To  see  an  old  man,  rather  wild  than  wise 

In  aspect,  plainly  clad,  besmear'd  with  dust, 
Stript  to  his  waistcoat,  and  that  not  too  clean. 
More  fear'd  than  all  the  sultans  ever  seen. 

LXXIV. 

For  everything  seem'd  resting  on  his  nod. 
As  they  could  read  in  all  eyes.  Now  to  them, 

Who  were  accustom'd,  as  a  sort  of  god, 
To  see  the  Sultan,  rich  in  many  a  gem^ 

Like  an  imperial  peacock  stalk  abroad 
(That  royal  bird,  whose  tail's  a  diadem) 

With  all  the  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a  doubt 

How  power  could  condescend  to  do  without. 

LXXV. 

John  Johnson,  seeing  their  extreme  dismay. 
Though  little  versed  in  feelings  oriental. 

Suggested  some  slight  comfort  in  his  way. 
Don  Juan,  who  was  much  more  sentimental. 

Swore  tkey  should  see  him  by  the  dawn  of  day, 
Or  that  the  Russian  army  should  repent  all : 

And,  strange  to  say,  they  found  some  consola- 

In  this — for  females  like  exaggeration,     [tion 

LXXVI. 

And  then  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  some 
slight  kisses,  » 

They  parted  for  the  present — these  to  await^ 
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According  to  the  artillery's  hits  or  misses, 
What  sages  call  Chance,  Providence,or  Fate 

(Uncertainty  is  one  of  many  blisses, 
A  mortgage  on  Humanity's  estate), 

While  their  beloved  friends  began  to  arm, 

To  bum  a  town  which  never  did  them  harm. 

LXXVII. 

Suwarrow — who  but  saw  things  in  the  gross, 
Being  much  too  gross  to  see  them  in  detail ; 

Who  calculated  life  as  so  much  dross, 
And  as  the  wind  a  widow'd  nation's  wail. 

And  cared  as  little  for  his  army's  loss 

(So  that  their  efforts  should  at  length  prevail) 

As  wife  and  friends  did  for  the  boils  of  Job — 

What  was't  to  him  to  hear  two  women  sob? 

LXXVUL 

Nothing. — The  work  of  glory  still  went  on 

In  preparations  for  a  cannonade 
As  terrible  as  that  of  Ilion, 

If  Homer  had  found  mortars  ready  made; 
But  now,  instead  of  slaying  Priam's  son, 

We  only  can  but  talk  of  escalade. 
Bombs,  drums,  guns,  bastions,  batteries,  bay- 
onets, bulleU;  [gullets. 
Hard  words,  which  stick  in  the  soft  Muses' 

LXXIX. 

O  thou  eternal  Homer!  who  conldst  charm 
•    All  eirs,  though  long;  all  ages,  though  so 
By  merely  wielding,  with  poetic  arm,    [short. 

Arms  to  which  men  will  never  more  resort, 
Unless  gunpowder  should  be  found  to  harm 

Much  less  than  is  the  hope  of  every  court* 
Which   now  is   leagued   young   freedom   to 

annoy; 
But  they  will  not  find  Liberty  a  Troy; — 

LXXX. 

O  thou  eternal  Homer t  I  have  now      [slain. 
To  paint  a  siege  wherein  more  men  were 

With  deadlier  engines  and  a  speedier  blow. 
Than  in  thy  Greek  gazette  of  that  campaign; 

And  yet,  like  all  men  else,  I  must  aHow, 
To  vie  with  thee  would  be  about  as  vain 

As  for  a  brook  to  cope  with  ocean's  flood — 

But  still  we  moderns  equal  you  in  blood; 

LXXXl. 
If  not  in  poetry,  at  least  in  fact;  ^ 

And  fact  is  truth,  the  grand  desideratum ! 
Of  which, howe'er  the  Muse  describes  each  act. 
There  should  he  ne'ertheless  a  slight  sub- 
stratum. 
But  now  the  town  is  going  to  be  attack'd; 
Great  deeds  are  doing — how  shall  I  relate 
'em? 
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Souls  of  immortal  generals!  Phoebus  watches 
To  color  up  his  rays  from  your  despatdies. 

LXXXU. 

O  ye  great  bulletins  of  Buonaparte ! 

0  ye  less   grand  long  lists   of  kiU'd  and 
wounded! 

Shade  of  Leonidas!  who  fought  so  hearty, 
When  ray  poor  Greece  was  once,  as  now, 
surrounded! 

O  Caesar's  Commentaries!  now  impart,  ye 
Shadows  of  glory!  (lest  I  be  confounded), 

A  portion  of  yoiur  fading  twilight  hues. 

So  beautiful,  so  fleeting,  to  the  Muse. 

When  I  call  "  fading  ^  martial  immortalttj, 

1  mean  that  every  age  and  every  year. 
And  almost  ever/  day,  in  sad  reality. 

Some  sucking  hero  is  compell'd  to  rear, 
Who,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  totality 

Of  deeds  to  human  happiness  most  dear, 
Turns  out  to  be  a  butcher  in  great  business. 
Afflicting  young  folks  with  a  sort  of  dizziness. 

Lxxxnr. 

Medals,  rank,  ribands,  lace,  embroidery,  scar- 
let. 

Are  things  immortal  to  immortal  man. 
As  purple  to  the  Babylonian  harlot : 

An  uniform  to  boys  is  like  a  fan 
To  women ;  there  is  scarce  a  crimson  varlet 

But  deems  himself  the  first  in  Glory's  van. 
But  Glory's  glory;  and  if  you  would  find 
What  that  is— ask  the  pig  who  sees  the  wind! 

LXXXV. 

At  least  ht  feels  it,  and  some  say  he  x«n. 
Because  he  runs  before  it  like  a  pig; 

Or,  if  that  simple  sentence  should  displeasf, 
Say  that  he  scuds  before  it,  like  a  brig, 

A  schooner,  or — but  it  is  time  to  ceaae 
This  canto,  ere  my  Muse  perceives  fitt^ne: 

The  next  shall  ring  a  peal  to  shake  all  people, 

Like  a  bob- major  from  a  village  steeple. 

LXXXV  I. 

Hark!  through  the  silsace  of  the  cold,  dsl) 
night. 
The  hum  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  rank! 
Lo!  dusky  masses  steid  in  dubious  sight         | 
Along  the  leaguer'd  wall  and  briatUagbank 
Of  the  arm'd  river,  while  with  straggling  light 
The  stars  peep  through  the  vapors  dim  tad 
dank. 
Which  curl  in  carious  wreaths  1 — how  soon  I 

the  smoke 
Of  hell  shall  pall  them  in  a  deeper  doak! 
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LXXXVIL 

ere  pause  we  for  the  present — as  even  then 
That  awful  pause,  dividing  life  from  death, 
rack  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men, 
Thousands  of  whom  were  drawing  their  last 
breath! 


A  moment — and  all  will  be  life  again ! 
The  march!  the  charge!  the  shouts  of  either 
faith! 
Hurrah  1  and  Allah  I  and — one  moment  more—* 
The  death-cry  drowning  in  the  battle's  roar. 


CANTO  THE  EIGHTH. 
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H,  blood  and  thunderl  and  oh,  blood  and 
wounds!  [deem^ 

These  are  but  vulgar  oaths;  as  you  may 
00  gentle  reader!  and  most  shocking  sounds. 
And  so  they  are:  yet  thus  is  Glory's  dream 
nriddled,  and  as  my  true  Muse  expounds 
At  present  such  things,  since  they  are  her 

theme, 
o  be  they  her  inspirersi   Call  them  Mars, 
ellona,  what  you  will — they  mean  but  wars. 

II. 
Jl  was  prepared — the  fire,  the  sword,  the  men 

To  wield  them  in  their  terrible  array: 
'he  army»  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 

March*d  forth  with  nerves  and  sinews  bent 
k  human  Hydra,  issuing  from  its  fen  [to  slay, — 

To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding  way, 
^ose  heads  were  heroes,  which,  cut  oflf  in 
mmediately  in  others  grew  again.  [vain, 

Ui. 
[istory  can  only  take  things  in  the  gross; 

But  could  we  know  them  in  detail,  per 
a  balancing  the  profit  and  the  loss,    [chance 

Wat's  merit  it  by  no  means  might  enhance, 
'o  waste  so  much  gold  for  a  little  dross, 

As  hath  been  done,  mere  conquest  to  ad- 
he  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more  [vance. 
'f  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

IV. 

nd  why? — because  it  brings  self-approba- 
Whereas  the  other,  after  all  its  glare,  [tion; 

houts,  bridges,  arches,  pensions  from  a  nation. 
Which  (it  may  be)  has  not  much  left  to  spare, 

.  higher  title,  or  a  loftier  station,  [stare. 

Though  they  may  make  Corruption  gape  or 

et  in  the  end,  except  in  Freedom's  battles, 

re  nothins  but  a  child  of  Murder's  rattles. 

V. 

jid  such  they  are — and  such  they  will  be 
Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washingtoti,  [found; 


Whose  every  battle-field  b  holy  ground. 
Which  breathes  of  nations  saved,  not  worlds 
undone. 

How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound ! 
While  the  mere  victor's  may  appal  or  stun 

The  servile  and  the  vain,  such  names  will  be 

A  watchword  till  the  future  shall  be  free. 

VL 

The  night  was  dark«  and  the  thick  mist  allow'd 
Nought  to  be  seen  save  the  artillery's  fiame. 

Which  arch'd  the  horizon  like  a  fiery  cloud, 
And  in  th»Danube's  waters  shone  the  same — 

A  mirror'd  hell!   The  volleying  roar,  and  loud. 
Long  booming  of  each  peal  on  peal  o'ercame 

The  ear  far  more  than  thunder;  for  Heaven's 
flashes  [ashes ! 

Spare,  or  smite  rarely — man's  make  millions 

VII. 

The  column    order'd   on   the   assault   scarce 
pass'd 
Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a  few  toises. 
When  up  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at  last. 
Answering  the  Christian  thunders  with  like 
voices :  •  [braced. 

Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth,  and  stream  em- 
Which  rock'd  as  'twere  beneath  the  mighty 
noises;  [when 

While  the  whole   rampart  biased  like  Etna, 
The  restless  Titan  hiccups  in  his  den. 

VIII. 

And  one  enormous  shout  of  "  Allah  "  rose 
In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 

Of  war's  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 
Hurling  defiance :  city,  stream,  and  shore 

Resounded    "Allah!"  and  the  clouds  which 
close 
With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o'er, 

Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  Name.    Hark !  through 

All  sounds  it  pierceth,  «AUahl  Allah!  Hu!"* 


•  ABali  Ha  I  k  properly  the  war-ciy  of  the  MumuI- 
mans :  and  thej  dwell  knig  on  the  bst  syUable,  which 
gives  k  a  very  wild  and  peculiar  effect.  -^^^Tp 
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IX. 

The  columns  were  in  movement  one  and  all. 
But  of  the  portion  which  attack'd  by  water, 

Thicker  than  leaves  the  lives  began  to  fall. 
Though  led  by  Arseniew,  that  great  son  of 
slaughter, 

As  brave  as  ever  faced  both  bomb  and  ball. 
"  Carnage  "  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)  **  is 
God*s  daughter:"* 

If  he  speaks  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 

Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land. 

X. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  was  wounded  in  the  knee; 

Count  Chapeau-Bras,  too,  had  a  ball  between 
His  cap  and  head,  which  proves  the  head  to  be 

Aristocratic  as  was  ever  seen, 
Because  it  then  received  no  injury 

More  than  the  cap :  in  fact,  the  ball  could 
No  harm  unto  a  right  legitimate  head :  [mean 
**  Ashes  to  ashes  *' — why  not  lead  to  lead? 

XI. 
Also  the  General  Markow,  Brigadier, 

Insisting  on  removal  of  the  prince y 
Amidst  some  groaning  thousands  dying  near — 

All  common  fejlows,  who  niight*writhe  and 
And  shriek  for  water  into  a  deaf  ear —  [wince, 

The  General  Markow,  who  could  thus  evince 
His  sympathy  for  rank,  by  the  same  token. 
To  teach  him  greater,  had  his  own  leg  broken. 

XII. 

Three  hundred  cannon  threw  up  their  emetic. 
And  thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their  pills, 

Like  hail,  to  make  a  bloody  diuretic. 
Mortality!  thou  hast  thy  monthly  bills: 

Thy  plagues,  thy  famines,  thy  physicians,  yet 
tick, 
Like  the  death-watch,  ^Irithin  our  ears  the  ills 

Past,  present,  and  to  come; — but  all  may  yield 

To  the  true  portrait  of  one  battle-field. 

XIII. 

There  the  still  varying  pangs,  which  multiply 
Until  their  very  number  makes  men  hard 

By  the  infinities  of  agony,  [gard — 

Which  meet  the  gaze,  whatever  it  may  re 

The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 
Tum'd  back  within  its  socket — these  reward 

Your  rank  and  file  by  thousands,  while  the  rest 

May  win  perhaps  a  riband  at  the  breast 


XIV. 
Yet  I  love  glory: — glory's  a  great  thing: 

Think  what  it  is  to  be,  in  your  old  age, 
Maintain*d  at  the  expense  of  your  good  king; 
A  moderate  pension  shakes  full  many  a  sage. 
And  heroes  are  but  made  for  bards  to  sing. 

Which  is  still  better:  thus  in  verse  to  wage 
Your  wars  eternally,  besides  enjojring  [iag. 
Half- pay  for  life,make  mankind  worth  destroy- 

XV. 
The  troops,  already  disembarked,  push'd  00 

To  take  a  battery  on  the  right;  the  others. 
Who  landed  lower  down,  their  landing  done, 

Had  set  to  work  as  briskly  as  their  brothers: 
Being  grenadiers,  they  mounted,  one  by  one, 

Cheerful  as  children   cUmb  the  broots  of 
mothers,    * 
O'er  the  entrenchment  and  the  palisade. 
Quite  orderly^  as  if  upon  parade. 


And  this  was  admirable;  for  so  hot 

The  fire  was,  that  were  red  Vesuvius  loaded, 

Besides  its  lava,  with  all  sorts  of  shot. 
And  shells,  or  hells,  it  could  not  more  have 

Of  officers  a  third  fell  on  the  spot,      [goaded 
A  thing  which  victory  by  no  means  boded 

To  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  assault :     [fank 

Hounds,  when  the  huntsman  tumbles,  are  at 


*  To  wit,  the  Deity's ;  this  is  perhaps  as  pretty  a  pedi- 
gree for  murder  as  ever  was  fouxid  out  by  Garter  King 
at  Arms.  What  would  have  been  said  had  any  free- 
spoken  people  discovered  such  a  lineage  t 

"  But  Thy  most  dreadful  instrument. 
In  working  out  r  pure  intent. 
Is  man  arrayd  for  mutual  slaughter  : 
Yea,  Carnage  it  Tkv  eUmgkttr  t* 

WoRDSWomrs  Tkankegivimg  Od€, 


But  here  I  leave  the  general  concern. 
To  track  our  hero  on  his  path  of  fame: 

He  must  his  laurels  separately  earn; 

For  6fty  thousand  heroes,  name  by  name. 

Though  all  deserving  equally  to  turn 
A  couplet,  or  an  elegy  to  claim. 

Would  form  a  lengthy  lexicon  of  glory. 

And,  what  is  worse  still,  a  much  longer  stoiy: 

XVIII. 

And  therefore  we  must  give  the  greater  number 
To  the  Gazette,  whidi  doubtless  fairly  deal: 

By  the  deceased,  who  lie  in  famous  slumber 
In  ditches,  fields,  or  wheresoe'cr  they  felt 

Their  clay  for  the  last  time  their  souls  encsm- 

ber;—  [spck 

Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  weQ 

In  the  despatch:  I  knew  a  man  whose  loss. 

Was  printed  Grcve^  although  his  name  was 
Grose.* 


*  A  iKX\  see  the  Waterloo  Gaxettes.  I  recollect  re- 
marking at  the  time  to  a  friend,  *'  Tksrt^it  fmmef  a 
man  is  killed:  his  name  is  Grose,aiid  they  prmttt  Gttyve.^ 
I  was  at  college  with  the  deceased,  who  was  a  very  — ' 
aWe  and  clever  man,  and  his  society  ir -^ 


his  wit,  gaiety,  and  rAaiBiMtf  ^  ^ 
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XIX. 

Juan  and  Johnson  join*d  a  certain  corps. 
And  fought  away  with  liiight  and  main,  not 
knowing 
The  way  which  they  had  never  trod  before, 
And  still  less  guessing  where  they  might  be 
going;  [o*er, 

But  on  they  march'd,  dead  bodies  trampling 
Firing,  and  thrusting,  slashing,  sweating, 
glowing. 
But  fighting  thoughtlessly  enough  to  win. 
To  their  two  selves  one  whole  bright  bulletin. 

XX. 

Thus  on  they  wallowed  in  the  bloody  mire 

Of  dead  and  dying  thousands — sometimes 

gaining  [nigher 

A  yard  or  two  of  ground,  which  brought  them 

To  some  odd  angle  for  which  all  were  strain- 

At  other  times,  repulsed  by  the  close  fire,  [ing: 

Which  really  pour'd  as  if  all  hell  were  rain 

ing  [o*er 

Instead  of  heaven,  they  stumbled  backwards 

A  wounded  comrade,  sprawling  in  his  gore. 

XXI. 

Though  'twas  Don  Juan's  first  of  fields,  and 

though 

The  nightly  muster  and  the  silent  march 

In  the  chill  dark,  when  courage  does  not  glow 

So  much  as  under  a  triumphal  arch,  [throw 

Perhaps  might  make  him   shiver,  yawn,  or 

A  glance  on  the  dull  clouds  (as  thick  as 

starch,  [day; — 

Which  stiffened  heaven),  as  if  he  wuh'd^or 

Yet  for  all  this  he  did  not  run  away. 

XXII. 
Indeed  he  could  not.     But  what  if  he  had? 

There  have  been  and  are  heroes  who  begun 
With  something  not  much  better,  or  as  bad : 

Frederick  the  Great  from  Molwitz  deign'd  to 
run 
For  the  first  and  last  time;  for,  like  a  pad. 

Or  hawk,  or  bride,  most  mortals,  after  one 
W'arm  bout,  are  broken  into  their  new  tricks. 
And  fight  like  fiends  for  pay  or  politics. 


He  was  what  Enn  calls,  in  her  sublime 
Old  Erse  or  Irish,  or  it  may  be  Pnnic; — 

(The  antiquarians  who  can  settle  time. 

Which  settles  all  things,  Roman,  Greek,  or 
Runic,  [clime* 

Swear  that  Pat's  language  sprung  from  the  same 
With  Hannibal,  and  wears  the  Tyrian  tunic 

Of  Dido's  alphabet;  and  this  is  rational 

As  any  other  notion,  and  not  national) ; — 


*  See  M^jiX'  Valiancy  and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons. 


XXIV. 

But  Juan  was  quite  "a  broth  of  a  boy," 
A  thing  of  impulse,  and  a  child  of  song; 

Now  swimming  in  the  sentiment  of  joy. 
Or  the  sensation  (if  that  phrase  seem  wrong). 

And  afterwards,  if  he  must  needs  destroy. 
In  such  good  company  as  always  throng 

To  battles,  sieges,  and  that  kind  of  pleasure. 

No  less  delighted  to  employ  his  leisure, 

XXV.  ^ 

But  always  without  malice:  if  he  warr'd 
Or  loved,  it  was  with  what  we  call  **  the  best 

Intentions,"  which  form  all  ma,nkind*s trump 
card, 
To  be  produced  when  brought  up  to  the  test. 

The  statesman,  hero,  harlot,  lawyer, — ward 
Off  each  attack,  when  people  are  in  quest 

Of  their  designs,  by  saying  they  meant  well: 

'Tis  pity  *'tbat  such  meanings  should  pave 
hell."*^ 

XXVI. 

I  almost  lately  have  begun  to  doubt  [faved--' 
Whether    hell's    pavement — if    it     be    so 

Must  not  have  latterly  been  quite  worn  out, 
J<Iot  by  the  numbers  good  intent  hath  saved. 

But  by  the  mass  who  go  below  without 
Those  ancient  good  intentions  which  once 
shaved  [bell. 

And  smooth'd  the  brimstone  of  that  street  of 

Which  bears  the  greatest  likeness  to  Pall  Mall. 

XXVII. 

Juan,  by  some  strange  chance  which  oft  di- 
vides 

Warrior  from  warrior  in  their  grim  career. 
Like  chastest  wives  from  constant  husbands' 
sides. 

Just  at  t)ie  close  of  the  first  bridal  year. 
By  one  of  those  odd  turns  of  Fortune's  tides. 

Was  on  a  sudden  rather  puzzled  here. 
When,  after  a  good  deal  of  heavy  firing. 
He  found  himself  alone,  and  friends  retiring. 


I  don*t  know  how  the  thing  occurr'd — it  might 
Be  that   the   greater   part   were   killed   or 
wounded, 

And  that  the  rest  had  faced  unto  the  right 
About;  a  circumstance  which  l^s  confounded 

Caesar  himself,  who,  in  the  very  sight 

Of  his  whole  army,  which  so  much  abounded 

In  courage,  was  obligee^  ^  snatch  a  shield, 

And  rally  back  his  Romans  to  the  field. 


•The   Portuguese  proverb  savs^that  *' hell  is  paved 
^viA  Kood  intention..''  ^^^^^  ^^  GoOg Ic 
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XXIX. 

Juan,  who  had  no  shield  to  snatch,  and  was 
No  Caesar,  but  a  fine  young  lad,  who  fought, 

lie  knew  not  why,  arriving  at  this  pass, 
StoppM  for  a  minute,  as  perhaps  he  ought 

For  a  much  longer  time :  then,  like  an  ass, 
(Start  not,  kind  readers:  since  great  Homer 

This  simile  enough  for  Ajax,  Juan       [thought 

Perhaps  may  find  it  better  than  a  new  one), — 

XXX. 

Then,  like  an  ass,  he  went  upon  his  way. 
And  what  was  stranger,  never  looked  behind; ' 

But  seeing,  flashing  forward,  like  the  day 
Over  the  hills,  fire  enough  to  blind 

Those  who  dislike  to  look  upon  a  fray, 
He  stumbled  on  to  see  if  he  could  find 

A  path,  to  add  his  own  slight  arm  and  forces 

To  corps,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  corses. 

XXXI. 

Perceiving  then  no  more  the  commandant 
Of  his  own  corps,  nor  even  the  corps  which 
had  [can't 

Quite   disappearM — ^the  gods  know  how!    (I 
Account  for  everything  which  may  look  bad 

In  history;  but  we  at  least  may  grant 
It  is  not  marvellous  that  a  mere  lad. 

In  search  for  glory,  should  look  on  before. 

Nor  care  a  pinch  of  snuif  about  his  corps;) — 

XXXII. 

Perceiving  nor  commander  nor  commanded. 
And  left  at  large,  like  a  young  heir,  to  make 

His   way  to — where  he   knew    not — single- 
handed; 
As  travellers  follow  over  bog  and  brake 

An  ignis  faiuus;  or  as  sailors  stranded 
Unto  the  nearest  hut  themselves  betake; 

So  Juan,  following  honor  and  his  nose,  [foes. 

Rush'd  where  the  thickest  fire  announced  most 


He  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor  greatly  cared. 

For  he  was  dizzy,  busy,  and  his  veins 

Fill'd  as  with  lightning — for  his  spirit  shared 

The  hour,  as  is  the  case  with  lively  brains; 

And  where   the  hottest   fire  was  seen  and 

heard,  [strains. 

And  the  loud  cannon  peal*d  his  hoarsest 

He  rush'd.  While  earth  and  air  were  sadly 

shaken, 
15y  thy  humane  discovery,  Friar  Bacon  I* 

XXXIV. 

And  as  he  rushM  along,  it  came  to  pass  he 
I'^ll  in  with  what  was  the  late  second  column, 
*  Ounpowder  is  tcid  to  have  be<n  ditcovered  by  diit 


Under  the  orders  of  the  General  Lascy, 
But  now  reduced,  as  is  a  balky  voliuae 

Into  an  elegant  extract  (mach  less  massy) 
Of  heroism,  and  took  his  place  with  solei 

Air  'midst  there8t,wbo  kept  their  valiant  ~ 

And  levelPd  weapons  stiU  against  the  glaci| 

XXXV. 

Just  at  this  crisis  up  came  Johnson  too. 
Who  had  «  retreated,"  as  the  phrase  is,v)3 

Men  run  away  much  rather  than  go  throug) 
Destruction's  jaws  into  the  devil's  den. 

But  Johnson  was  a  clever  fellow,  who     • 
Knew   when  and  how  *<to  cut  and 
again," 

And  never  ran  away,  except  when  running 

Was  nothing  but  a  valorous  kind  of  cnnmi^ 

XXXVI. 

And  so,  when  all  his  corps  were  dead  or  dy 
Except  Don  Juan,  a  mere  novice,  whosd 

More  virgin  valor  never  dreamt  of  flying. 
From  ignorance  of  danger,  which  indues. 

Its  votaries,  like  Innocence  relying    fthevl 
On  its  own  strength,with  careless  nerves 

Johnson  retired  a  little,  just  to  rally   [vallc 

Those  who  catch  cold  in  «  shadows  ot  Dcat 

XXXVII. 

And  there,  a  little  shelter'd  from  the  shot. 

Which  rain'd  from  bastioUf  battery,  _ 
Rampart,  wall,  casemate,house — for  there 

In  this  extensive  city,  sore  beset  [1 

By  Christian  soldiery,  a  single  spot 

Which  did  not  combat  like  the  deviLas  yd 
He  found  a  number  of  Chasseurs,  all  scatter 
By  the  resistance  of  the  chase  they  batter'tl 

xxxvili. 

And  these  he  calPd  on;  and,  what's  strai^ 
they  came 

Unto  his  call,  unlike  *<  the  spirits  from 
The  vasty  deep,"  to  whom  you  may  exdaia 

Says  Hotspur,  long  ere  they  will  leave  t' 
home. 
Their  reasons  were  uncertainty,  or  shame 

At  shrinking  from  a  buUet  or  a  bomb^ 
And  that  odd  impulse  which,  in  wars  or  crecc 
Makes  men,  like  cattle,  follow  him  who 

XXX  tx. 
By  Jove,  he  was  a  noble  fellow,  Johnaoa; 

And  though  his  name,than  Ajax  or  Adnik 

Sounds  less  harmonious,  underneath  liie  si 

soon  [I 

We  shall  not  see  his  likeness:  he  oo«U  id 

Man  quite  as  quietly  as  blows  the  m 

Her  steady  breath  (which  toaw  mflrths  d 

tame  siill  b).    ^  t 
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eldom  he  varied  feature,  hue,  or  muscle, 
nd  could  be  very  busy  without  bustle. 

XL. 

nd  therefore,  when  he  ran  away,  he  did  so 
Upon  reflection,  knowing  that  behind 

[e  would  find  others  who  would  fain  be  rid  so 
Of  idle  apprehensions,  which  like  wind 

rouble  heroic  stomachs.   Though  their  lids  so 
Oft  are  soon  closed,  all  heroes  are  not  blind  f 

lut  when  they  light  upon  immediate  death, 

letire  a  little,  merely  to  take  breath. 

XLI. 

tut  Johnson  only  ran  off,  to  return 
With  many  other  warriors,  as  we  said, 

Tnto  that  rather  somewhat  misty  bourne. 
Which  Hamlet  tells  us  is  a  pass  of  dread. 

o  Jack,  howe'er,  this  gave  but  slight  concern: 
11  is  soul  (like  gaWanism  upon  the  dead) 

icted  upon  the  living,  as  on  wire, 

t.nd  led  them  back  into  the  heaviest  fire. 


«gad!  they  found,  the  second  time,  what  they 
The  first  time  thought  quite  terrible  enough 

*o  fly  from,  malgr6  all  which  people  say 
Of  glory,  and  all  that  immortal  stuff 

Vhich  fills  a  regiment  (besides  their  pay, 
That  daily  shilling  which  makes  warriors 
tough)—  [come, 

liey  found,  on  their  return,  the  self-same  wel- 

Vhich  made  some  thinks  and  others  knotUj  a 
heli  come. 

XLHI. 

^hey  fen  as  thick  as  harvests  beneath  hail. 
Grass  before  scythes,  or  com  below  the 
sickle; 

Moving  that  trite  old  truth,  that  life's  as  frail 
As  any  other  boon  for  which  men  stickle. 

The  Tiu-kish  batteries  thrash'd  them  like  a  flail. 
Or  a  good  boxer;  into  a  sad  pickle 

'utting  the  very  bravest,  who  were  knock*d 

Jpon  the  head  before  their  guns  were  cock'd. 

XLIV. 

"he  Turks,  behind  the  traverses  and  flanks 
Of  the  next  bastion,  fired  away  like  devils, 

ind  swept,  as  gales  sweep  foam  away,  whole 

ranks;  [levels 

However,  Heaven  knows  how,  the  Fate  who 

'o  wns,nations,worlds,in  her  revolving  pranks. 
So  ordered  it,  amidst  these  sulphury  reveU, 

liat  Johnson  and  some  few  who  had  not 
scamper'd 

teach'd  the  interior  talus  *  of  the  rampart. 


•  The  slope  or  inclination  of  a  waQ  in  fiMTtifioatioB. 


First  one  or  two,  then  five,  six,  and  a  dozen, 
.  Came  mounting  quickly  up,  for  it  was  now 
All  neck  or  nothing,  as,  like  pitch  dr  rosin, 

Flame  was  shower'd  forth  above  as  welPs 
below. 
So  that  you  scarce  could  say  who  best   had 
chosen. 

The  gentlemen  that  were  the  first  to  show 
Their  martial  faces  on  the  parapet. 
Or  those  who  thought  it  brave  to  wait  as  yet. 

XLYI. 

But  those  who-  scaled,   found  out  that  their 
advance 

Was  favor'd  by  an  accident  or  blunder; 
The  Greek  or  Turkish  Cohorn*s  ignorance 

Had  palisadoM  in  a  way  you'd  wonder 
To  sec  in  forts  of  Netherlands  or  France 

(Though  these  to  our  Gibraltar  must  knock 
under) : 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  parapet 
Just  named,  these  palisades  were  primly  set; 

XLVII. 

So  that  on  cither  side  some  nine  or  ten 
Paces  were  left,  whereon  you  could  contrive 

To  march ;  a  great  convenience  to  our  men. 
At  least  to  all  those  who  were  left  alive. 

Who  thus  could  form  a  line,  and  fight  again. 
And  that  which  further  aided  them  to  strive 

Was  that  they  could  kick  down  the  palisades, 

Which  scarcely  rose  much  higher  than  grass 
blades. 

XLVIII. 

Among  the  first — I  will  not  say  theyfrj/, 
For  such  precedence,  upon  such  occasions. 

Will  oftentimes  make  deadly  quarrels  burst 
Out  between  friends  as  well  as  allied  nations. 

The  Briton  must  be  bold  who  really  durst 
Put  to  such  trial  John  full's  partial  patience. 

As  say  that  Wellington,  at  Waterloo, 

Was  beaten — though  the  Prussians  say  so  too— > 

XLIX. 

And  that  if  Blucher,Bulow,Gneisenau,  ["ow," 
And  God  knows  who  besides  in  "  au  "  and 
Had  not  come  up  in  time  to  cast  an  awe 

Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till  now. 
As  tigers  combat  with  an  empty  craw. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ceased  to  show 
His  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions. 
Which  are  the  heaviest  that  our  history  men- 
tions. 

L. 
But  never  mind — «  God  save  the  king!  "  and 
kings! 
For  if  Jfe^n\  I  doubt  if  ^imviU  longe 
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I  think  I  hear  a  little  bird,  who  sings 
The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the  stronger: 

The  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  harness 
wrings 
So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 

Beyond  the  rules  of  posting-^and  the  mob 

At  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job. 

LI. 

At  first  it  grumbles,  then  it  swears,  and  then, 
Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  'gainst  a 

At  last  it  takes  to  weapons  such  as  men  [giant; 
Snatch  when  despair  makes  human  hearts 
less  pliant. 

Then  comes  **  the  tug  of  war;" — 'twill  come 

again,  [on*t," 

I  rather  doubt;  and  I  would  fain  say  "  Fie 

If  I  had  not  perceived  that  revolution 

Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  helPs  pollution. 

LII. 

But  to  continue: — I  say  not  the  first, 

But  of  the  first,  our  little  friend,  Don  Juan, 

Walk'd  o'er  the  walls  of  Ismail,  as  if  nursed 
Amid  such  scenes — though  this  was  quite  a 
new  one 

To  him,  and  I  should  hope  to  most.  The  thirst 
Of  glory,   which   so   pierces  through    and 
through  one, 

Pervaded  him, — although  a  generous  creature. 

As  warm  in  heart  as  feminine  in  feature. 


And  here  he  was — who,  upon  woman's  breast, 
Even  from  a  child,  felt  like  a  child;  howc'er 

The  man  in  all  the  rest  might  be  confest. 
To  him  it  was  Elysium  to  be  there, 

And  he  could  even  withstand  that  awkward 

test,  [fEiir, 

AVhich  Rousseau  points  out  to  the  dubious 

"  Observe  your   lover  when   he   leaves  your 
arms;"  [charms. 

But  Juan   never  left    them,    while  they  had 

uv. 
Unless  compell'd  by  fate,  or  wave,  or  wind, 

Or  near  relations,  who  are  much  the  same. 
But  here  he  was! — where  each  tie  that  can  bind 

Humanity  must  yield  to  steel  and  flame; 
And  he  whose  very  body  was  all  mind    [tame 

Flung  here  by  fate  or  circumstance,  which 
The  loftiest,  hurried  by  the  time  and  place, 
Dash'd  on  like  a  spurr'd  blood-horse  in  a  race. 

LV. 

So  was  his  blood  stirr'd  while  he  found  resist- 
As  id  the  hunter's  at  the  five-bar  gate,  [ance. 

Or  double  post  and  rail,  where  the  existence 
Of  Britain's  youth  depends  upon  their  weight, 


The  lightest  being  the  safest;  at  a  distance 

He  hated  cruelty,  as  all  men  hate 
Blood  until  heated — and  even  then  his  own 
At  times  would  curdle  o'er  some  heavy  groan. 

LVI. 

The  General  Lascy,  who  had  been  hard  prcst. 
Seeing  arrive  an  aid  so  opportune 

As  were  some  hundred  youngsters  all  abreast. 
Who  came  as  if  just  dropp'd  down  from  tb« 
moon, 

To  Juan,  who  was  nearest  him,  address'd 
liis  thanks,  and  hopes  to  take  the  city  soon. 

Not  reckoning  him  to  be  a  **  base  Bezoman  " 

(As  Pistol  calls  it),  but  a  young  Livonian. 

LVII. 
Juan,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  German,  knew 

As  much  of  German  as  of  Sanskrit,  and 
In  answer  made  an  inclination  to 

The  General  who  held  him  in  comm&nd; 
For  seeing  one  with  ribands,  black  and  blue. 

Stars,  medals,  and  a  bloody  sword  in  hand, 
Addressing  him  in  tones  which  seem'd  to  thani. 
He  recognized  an  officer  of  rank. 

Lvni. 
Short  speeches  pass   between  two  men   who 
speak 
No  common  language;  and  besides,  in  time 
Of  war  and  taking  towns,  when  many  a  shriek 
Rings  o'er  the  dialogue,  and  many  a  crime 
Is  perpetrated  ere  a  word  can  break 

Upon  the  ear,  and  sounds  of  horror  chime 
In  like  church  bells,  with  sigh,  howl,  groan, 

yell,  prayer. 
There  cannot  be  much  conversation  tho^ 

Lix. 

And  therefore  all  we  have  related  in 

Two  long  octaves,  pass'd  in  a  little  miniitc; 

But  in  the  same  small  minute  every  sin 
Contrived  to  get  itself  comprised  within  it: 

The  very  cannon,  deafen'd  by  the  din,      [net. 
Grew  dumb,  for  you  might  almost  hear  a  iin- 

As  soon  as  thunder,  'midst  the  general  noise 

Of  human  nature's  agonizing  voice! 

LX. 

The  town  was  enter'd.     O  Eternity! — 

'<  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 

So  Cowper  says — and  I  begin  to  be     [town,* 
Of  his  opinion,  when  I  see  cast  down 

Rome,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Nineveh, 
All  walls  men  know,  and  many  never  known : 

And,  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  pasi. 

To  deem  the  woods  shall   be  our   home  it 
last}— 
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LXL 

Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla  tiie  manslayer, 

Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky; 
Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  faces  stare. 

The  General  Boone,  backwoodsman  of  Ken 
tucky. 
Was  happiest  amongst  mortals  anywhere: 

For  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 
Enjoy'd  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 
Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze. 

Lxn. 
Crime  came  not  near  him— she  is  not  the  child 

Of  solitud^;  Health  shrank  not  from  him- 
Her  home  is  in  the  rarely-trodden  wild,     [for 

Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be 

more  [guiled 

Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  be- 

Bj  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor — 
In  cities  caged.  The  present  case  in  point  I 
Cite  is,  that  Boone  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety; 

LXin. 
And,  what's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a  name 

For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng. 
Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  ^<?m/ fume 

Without  which  glory's  but  a  tavern  song — 
Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame, 

Which  hate  nor  envy  e*er  could  tinge  with 
wrong: 
An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 
Of  nature,  or  the  Man  of  Ross  run  wild. 

LXIV. 

Tis  true  he  shrank   from  men,  even  of  his 
nation: 

When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees, — 
He  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station 

Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more 
The  inconvenience  of  civilization  [ease. 

Is,that  you  neither  can  be  pleased  nor  please ; 
But  where  he  met  the  individual  man, 
lie  show'd  himself  as  kind  as  mortal  can. 

LXV. 

He  was  not  all  afone;  around  him  grew 
A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chase, 

Whose  young,  unwoken'd  world  was  ever  new : 
Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a  trace 

On  her  unwrinkled  brow,  nor  could  you  view 
A  frown  on  nature's  or  on  human  face; — 

The  free-born  forest  found  and  kept  them  free, 

And  fresh  as  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree. 

LXVI. 

And  tall,and  strong,and  swift  of  foot  were  they. 
Beyond  the  dwiuiing  city's  pale  abortions, 

Hecause  their  thoughts  had  never  been  the  prey 
Of  care  or  gain :  the  green  woods  were  their 
portions. 


No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  grey; 

No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distortions : 

Simple  they  were,  not  savage;  and  their  rifles, 

Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

LXVII. 
Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbers. 

And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil; 
Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numbers ; 

Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her 

soil ;  [encumbers, 

The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendor  which 

With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil: 
Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 
Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods. 

LXVIII. 

So  much  for  nature : — by  way  of  variety. 
Now  back  to  thy  great  joys.  Civilization! 

And  the  sweet  consequence  of  large  society. 
War,  pestilence,  the  despot's  desolation. 

The  kingly  scourge,  the  lust  of  notoriety. 
The  millions  slain  by  soldiers  for  their  ration. 

The  sc^es  like  Catharine's  boudoir  at  three- 
score. 

With  Ismail's  storm,  to  soften  it  the  more. 
LXIX. 

The  town  was  enter'd :  first  one  cojumn  made 
Its  sanguinary  way  good — then  another; 
The  reeking  bayonet  and  the  flashing  blade 

Clash'd  'gainst  the  scimitar,  and  babe  and 

mother  [upbraid: — 

With  distant  shrieks  were  heard  Heaven  to 

Still  closer  sulphury  clouds  began  to  smother 
The  breath  of  mom  and  man,  where,  foot  by 

foot, 
The  madden'd  Turks  their  city  still  disp>ite. 


Koutousow,  he  who  afterwards  beat  back 
(With  some  assistance  from  the  frost  and 

Napoleon  on  his  bold  and  bloody  track, [snow) 
It  happen'd  was  himself  beat  back  just  now. 

He  was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  could  crack 
His  jest  alike  in  face  of  friend  or  foe,  [stake. 

Though  life,  and  death,  and  victory  were  at 

But  here  it  seem'd  his  jokes  had  ceased  to  take; 

LXXI. 

For,  having  thrown  himself  into  a  ditch, 
FoUow'd  in  haste  by  various  grenadiers, 

Whose  blood  the  puddle  greatly  did  enrich, 
He  climb'd  to  where  the  parapet  appears; 

But  there  his  project  reached  its  utmost  pitch 
('Mongst  other  deaths,  the  General  Ribau- 
pierre's 

Was  much  regretted),  for  the  Moslem  men 

Thiew  them  all  down  into  the  ditch  again. 
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Lxxn. 

And  had  it  not  been  for  some  stray  troops 
landing. 

They  knew  not  where — ^being  carried  by 

the  stream  [standing, 

To  some  spot  where  they  16st  their  under- 

And  wander'd  up  and  down  as  in  a  dream, 

Until  they  reach'd,as  daybreak  was  expanding, 

That  which  a  portal  to  their  eyes  did  seem — 

The  great  and  gay  Koutousow  might  have  lain 

Where  three  parts  of  his  column  yet  remain. 

LXXUI. 

And,  scrambling  round   the  rampart,   these 

same  troops. 

After  the  taking  of  the  **  cavalier," 

Just  as  Koutousow's  most  «*forlom"  of  "hopes" 

Took,  like  chameleons,  some  slight  tinge  of 

fear, 

OpenM  the  gate  called  <*  Kilia  "  to  the  groups 

Of  baffled  heroes,' who  stood  shyly  near. 
Sliding  knee-deep  in  lately-froren  mud, 
'  Now  thaw*d  into  a  marsh  of  human  blood. 

LXXIV. 
The  Kozacks,or,if  so  you  please, Cossacqu* 
(I  don't  much  pique  myself  upon  orthog 
raphy. 
So  that  I  do  not  grossly  err  in  facts, 

Statistics,  tactics,  politics,  and  geography) — 
Having  been  used  to  serve  on  horses'  backs. 

And  no  great  dilettanti  in  topography 
Of  fortresses,  but  fighting  where  it  pleases 
Their  chiefs  to  order,  were  all  cut  to  pieces. 

LXXV. 
Their  column,  though  the  Turkish  batteries 
thunder'd  [part. 

Upon  them,ne'ertheless  had  reach'd  the  ram- 
And  naturally  thought  they  could  have  plun- 
dered 
The  city,  without  being  further  hamper'd. 
liut,  as  it  happens  to  brave  men,  they  blun- 
dered— [per^d, 
The  Turks  at  first  pretended  to  have  scam- 
Only  to  draw  them  *twixt  two  bastion-comers. 
From  whence  they  sallied  on  those  Christian 
scorners. 

LXXVI. 

Then  being  taken  by  the  tail — a  taking 
Fatal  to  bishops  as  to  soldiers — these 

Cossacques  were  all  cut  off,  as  day  was  break- 
ing, [lease; 
And  found  their  lives  were  let  at  a  short 

But  perish'd  without  shivering  or  shaking. 
Leaving  as  ladders  their  heap'd  carcases. 

O'er  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yesouskoi 

March'd  with  the  brave  battalion  of  Polouz- 
ki:— 


LXXVII. 

This  valiant  roan  Idll'd  all  the  Turks  hemet, 

But  could  not  eat  them,  being,  in  his  tnn 

Slain  by  some  Mussulmans,  who  woubl  not  j« 

Without  resistance,  see  their  city  bum. 

The  walls  were  won,  but  'twas  an  eren  bet 

Which  of  the  armies  would  have  canse  u 

mourn: 

Twas  blow  for  blow,  disputing  inch  by  ii>d 

For  one  would  not  retreat,  nor  t'other  fii&clL 

Lzxvm. 
Another  column  also  suffer'd  much; 

And  here  we  may  remark  with  the  histonaA 
You  should  but  give  few  cartridges  to  such 
Troops  as  are  meant  to  march  with  greats 
glory  on. 
When  matters  must  be  carried  by  the  loocb 
Of  the  bright  bayonet,  and  they  all  shook 
hurry  on. 
They  sometimes,  with  a  hankering  for  exifi 

ence. 
Keep  merely  firing  at  a  foolish  distance. 

LXXIX. 

A  junction  of  the  General  Meknop's  men 

(Without  the  general,  who  had  fallen  sois^ 
Before,  being  badly  seconded  just  then)    rtia 
Was  made  at  length  with  those  who  daretl 
to  climb 
The  death- disgorging  rampart  once  again; 
And  though  the  Turks'  resistance  was  s«bi 
lime. 
They  took  the  bastion,  which  the  Seraskier 
Defended  at  a  price  extremely  dear. 
LXXX. 

Juan  and  Johnson,  and  some  volonteers 
Among  the  foremost  offer'd  him  good  qnar 

A  word  which  little  suits  with  Seraskiers,  [ter, 
Or  at  least  suited  not  this  valiant  Tartar. 

He  died,  deserving  well  hb  country's  tears, 
A  savage  sort  of  military  martyr. 

An  English  naval  officer,  who  wish'd 

To  take  him  prisoner,  was  also  dish'd: 

LXXXI. 

For  all  the  answer  to  his  proposition 
Was  from  a  pistol-shot  that  laid  him  desd: 

On  which  the  rest,  without  more  intermissioQ, 
Began  to  lay  about  with  steel  and  lead~ 

The  pious  metals  most  in  requisition 

On  such  occasions;  not  a  single  head        | 

Was  spared; — three  thousand  Moslems  per- 
isfa'd  here. 

And  sixteen  bayonets  pierced  the  Seraskier. 

LXXXIl. 

The  city's  taken — only  part  by  part-^   [sirert' 
And  Death  is  drunk  with  gore;  there^snotA 
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Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  desperate 
heart. 

For  those  for  whom  it  soon  shall  cease  to  beat, 
Here  "War  forgot  his  own  destructive  art 

In  more  destroying  Nature;  and  the  heat 
Of  carnage,  like  the  Nile's  sun-sodden  sliipe, 
Engendered  monstrous  shapes  of  every  crime. 

LXXXIII. 

A  Russian  officer,  in  martial  tread 

Over  a  heap  of  bodies,  felt  his  heel 
Seized  fast,  as  if  'twere  by  the  serpent's  head 

Whose  fangs  Eve  taught  her  human  seed  to 

feel:  Tand  bled, 

In  vain  he  kick'd,  and  swore,  and  writhed. 

And  howl'd  for  help  as  wolves  do  for   a 
meal — 
The  teeth  still  kept  their  gratifying  hold. 
As  do  the  subtle  snakes  described  of  old. 

Lxxxnr. 
A  dying  Moslem,  who  had  felt  the  foot 

Of  a  foe  o'er  him,  snatcb'd  at  it,  and  bit 
The  very  tendon  which  is  most  acute         [wit 

(That  which  some  ancient  Muse  or  modem 
Named    after    thee,     Achilles)     and     quite 
through't 

He  made  the  teeth  meet,  nor  relinquished  it 
Even  with  his  life — for  (but  they  lie)  'tis  said 
To  the  live  leg  still  clung  the  sever*d  head. 

LXXXV. 

However  this  may  b^,  'tis  pretty  sure 
The  Russian  officer  for  life  was  lamed, 

For  the  Turk's  teeth  stuck  faster  than  a  skewer, 
And  left  him  midst  the  invalid  andmaim'd: 

The  regimental  surgeon  could  not  cure 
His  patient,  and  perhaps  was  to  be  blamed 

More  than  the  head  of  the  inveterate  foe, 

Which  was  cut  off,  and  scarce  even  then  let  go. 

LXXXVI. 

Bat  then  the  fact's  a  fact — and  'tis  the  part 
Of  a  true  poet  to  escape  from  fiction. 

Whene'er  he  can;  for  there  is  little  art 

In  leaving  verse  more  free  from  the  restric- 
tion 

Of  truth  than  prose,  unless  to  suit  the  mart 
For  what  is  sometimes  call'd  poetic  diction. 

And  that  outrageous  appetite  for  lies 

Which  Ssuan  angles  with,  for  souls,  like  flies. 

LXXXVII. 
The  city's  taken,  but  not  render'd! — No! 
There's  not  a  Moslem  that  hath  yielded 
sword: 
The  blood  may  gush  out,  as  the  Danube's  flow 
Rolls  by  the  city  wall;  but  deed  nor -word 
Acknowledge  aught  of  dread  of  death  or  foe : 


In  vain  the  yell  of  victory  is  roar'd 
By  thti  advancing  Muscovite — the  groan 
Of  the  last  foe  is  echoed  by  his  own. 

LXXXVIII. 
The  bayonet  pierces  and  the  sabre  cleaves. 
And  human  lives  are  lavish'd  everywhere. 
As  the  year  closing  whirls  the  scarlet  leaves, 

"When  the  stripp'd  forest  bows  to  the  bleak  air. 

And  groans:  and  thus  the  peopled  city  grieves. 

Shorn  of  its  best  and  loveliest,  and  left  bare; 

But  still  it  falls  in  vast  and  awful  splinters. 

As  oaks  blown  down  with  all  their  thousand 

winters. 

LXXXIX. 

It  is  an  awful  topic — but  'tis  not 

My  cue,  for  any  time,  to  be  terrific; 
For,  checker'd  as  is  seen  our  human  lot. 

With  good,  and  bad,  and  worse,  alike  prolific 
Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote 

Too  much  of  one  sort  would  be  soporific : 
Without,  or  with,  offence  to  friends  or  foes, 
I  sketch  your  world  exactly  as  it  goes. 

xc. 
And  one  good  action  in  the  midst  of  crimes 

Is  **  quite  refreshing,"  in  the  affected  phras# 
Of  these  ambrosial,  pharisaic  times. 

With  all  their  pretty  milk-and-water  ways. 
And   may  serve    therefore    to    bedew   thes<» 
rhymes, 

A  little  scorch'd  at  present  with  the  blaze 
Of  conquest  and  its  consequences,  which 
Make  epic  poesy  so  rare  and  rich. 

xci. 
Upon  a  taken  bastion,  where  there  lay  [group 

Thousands  of  slaughter'd  men,  a  yet  warm 
Of  murder'd  women,  who  had  found  their  way 

To  this  vain  refuge,made  the  good  heart  droop 
And  shudder; — ^while,  as  beautiful  as  May, 

A  female  child  of  ten  years  tried  to  stoop, 
And  hide  her  little  palpitating  breast 
Amidst  the  bodies  luU'd  in  bloody  rest. 

xcii. 
Two  villainous  Cossacques  pursued  the  child 

With  flashing  eyes  and  weapons;  match'd 
with  them. 
The  rudest  brute  that  roams  Siberia's  wild 

Has  feelings  pure  and  polish'd  as  a  gem — 
The  bear  is  civilized,  the  wolf  is  mild; 

And  whom  for  this  at  last  must  we  condemn  ? 
Their  natures?  or  their  sovereigns,  who  employ 
All  arts  to  teach  their  subjects  to  destroy  ? 

xaii. 
Their  sabres  glitter'd  o'er  her  little  head. 

Whence   her   fair  hair   rose  twining  with 
affright; 
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Her  hidden  face  was  plunged  amidst  the  dead, 
When  Juan  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  sad  sight : 

I  shall  not  say  exactly  what  he  said^ 

Because  it  might  not  solace  **  ears  polite;" 

But  what  he  did,  was  to  lay  on  their  backs, 

The  readiest  way  of  reasoning  with  Cossacques. 


One's  hip  he  slashM,  and   split  the  other's 
shoulder,  Pseek 

And  drove  them,  with  their  brutiil  yells,  to 
If  there  might  be  chirurgeons  who  could  solder 

The  wounds  they  richly  merited,  and  shriek 
Their  baffled  rage  and  pain;   while,  waxing 
colder. 

As  he  turn'd  o'er  each  pale  and  gory  cheek, 
Don  Juan  raised  his  little  captive  from 
The  heap  a  moment  more  had  made  her  tomb. 

xcv. 
And  she  was  chill  as  they,  and  on  her  face 

A  slender  streak  of  blood  announced  how 
Her  fate  had  been  to  that  of  all  her  race;  [near 

For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  mother  here 
Had  scarr'd  her  brow,and  left  its  crimson  trace. 

As  the  last  link  with  all  she  had  held  dear: 
But  else  unhurt,  she  open'd  her  large  eyes, 
And  gazed  on  Juan  with  a  wild  surprise. 

XCVI. 

Just  at  this  instant,  while  their  eyes  were  fix'd 
Upon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance, 

In  Juan's  look,  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mix'd 
With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  some  mis- 
chance 

Unto  his  prot6g^;  while  hers,  transfix'd 
With  infant  terrors,  glared  as  from  a  trance, 

A  pure,  transpak-ent,  pale,  yet  radiant  face. 

Like  to  a  lighted  alabaster  vase; — 

XCVII. 

Up  came  John  Johnson  (I  will  not  say  «*y<wyt," 
For  that  were  vulgar,  cold,  and  common- 

On  great  occasions,  such  as  an  attack  [place, 
On  cities,  as  hath  been  the  present  case) : 

Up  Johnson  came,  with  hundreds  at  his  back. 
Exclaiming — **  Juan !  Juan  I  Oti,  boy !  brace 

Your  arm,  and  1*11  bet  Moscow  to  a  dollar. 

That  you  and  I  will  win  St.  George's  collar.* 

xcvin. 
«« The  Seraskier  is  knock'd  upon  the  head, 

But  the  stone  bastion  still  remains,  wherein 
The  old  Pacha  site,among  some  hundreds  dead. 

Smoking  his  pipe  quite  calmly  'midst  the  diR 
Of  our  artillery  and  his  own :  'tis  said 

Our  kill'd,  already  piled  up  to  the  chin. 


*  The  Ruaian  military  order. 


Lie  round  the  battery;  but  still  it  batters. 
And  grape  in  volleys,  like  a  vineyard,  scatten. 

XCDC. 

**  Then  up  with  me  I"     But  Juan  answer'd,— 

"  Look 

UpoB  this  child — I  saved  her — must  not  Icarc 

Her  life  to  chance;  but  point  me  out  scae 

nook  [gricTt, 

Of  safety,  where  she  less  may  shrink  z^i 

And  I  am  with  you." — Whereon  Johnson  took 

A  glance  around — and  shrugg'd,  and  twitck** 

his  sleeve  ["  You're  rigfct: 

And  black   silk    neckcloth  —  and     repl»<i, 

Poor  thing!  what's  to  be  done?     I'm  puzzled 

quite." 

c. 
Said  Juan, — *«  Whatsoever  is  to  be 

Done,  I'll  not  quit  her  till  she  seems  secutt 
Of  present  life  a  good  deal  more  than  we," 
Quoth  Johnson,  **  Neither  will  I  quite  en- 
sure; 
But  at  the  least  you  may  die  gloriously." — 

Juan  replied, — **  At  least  I  will  endure 
Wnate'er  is  to  be  borne — but  not  resign 
This  child,  who  is  parentless,  and  therefon 
mine." 

CI. 

Johnson  said, — **  Juan,  we've  no  time  to  l<se; 
The  child's  a  pretty  child — a  very  pretty— 
I  never  saw  such  eyes — but  hark  I  now  choose 
Between  your  fame  and  feelings,  pride  and 
pity- 
Hark!  how  the  roar  increases! — no  excuse 
Will  serve  when  there  is  plunder  in  a  city; 
I  should  be  loth  to  march  without  you;  bat, 
By  God,  we'll  be  too  late  for  the  first  cut." 

cu. 
But  Juan  was  immoveable,  until 

Johnson,  who  really  loved  him  in  his  way, 

Pick'd  out  amongst  his  followers,  with  soaw 

skill,  [prey; 

Such  as  he  thought  the  least  given  ap  to 

And  swearing,  if  the  infant  came  to  iU, 

That  they  should  all  be  shot  on  the  next  day: 
But  if  she  were  deliver'd,  safe  and  sound, 
They  should  at  least  have  fifty  roubles  round, 

cm. 
And  all  allowances,  besides,  of  plunder. 
In  fair  proportion  with  Uieir  comrades;-- 
then 
Juan  consented  to  march  on  throngfa  thuadcr. 
Which  thinn'd  at  every  step  their  ranks  of 
men; 
And  yet  the  rest  nish'd  eagerly — no  wu^Jpft 
For  they  were  heated  by  the  hope  of  gna; 
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\  thing  which  happens  everywhere  each  day-— 
So  hero  trusteth  wholly  to  half- pay.  * 

CIV. 
A.nd  such  is  victory,  and  such  is  man !    '^God 
At  least  nine-tenths  of  what  we  call  so: — 
May  have  another  name  for  half  we  scsti 

As  human  beings,  or  His  ways  are  odd. 

But  to  our  subject.     A  brave  Tartar  khan^ — 

Or  <*  sultan,"  as  the  author  (to  whose  nod 

In  prose  I  bend  my  humble  verse)  doth  call 

This  chieftain — somehow  would  not  yield  at  all. 

cv. 
But  flank*d  h'^  five  brave  sons  (such  is  polyg- 
amy, [none 
That  she  spawns  warriors  by  the  score,  where 
Are  prosecuted  for  that  false  crime,  bigamy), 
He  never  would  believe  the  city  won,  [Am  I 
While  courage  clung  but  to  a  single  twig. — 
Describing  Priam's,  Peleus*,  or  Jove's  son? 
Neither — but  a  good,  plain,    old,  temperate 

man. 
Who  fought  with  his  five  children  in  the  van. 

cvi. 
To  take  him  was  the  point.     The  truly  brave. 
When  they  behold  the  brave  oppressed  with 
odds. 
Arc  touch'd  with  a  desire  to  shield  and  save; — 

A  mixture  of  wild  beasts  and  demi-gods 

Are  they — now  furious  as  the  sweeping  wave. 

Now  moved  with  pity:  even  as  sometimes 

The  rugged  tree  unto  the  summer  wind,  [nods 

Compassion  breathes  along  the  savage  mind. 

CVII. 
But  he  would  not  be  taken,  an4  replied 
To  all  the  propositions  of  surrender. 
By  mowing  Christians  down  on  every  side. 

As  obstinate  as  Swedish  Charles  at  Bender. 
His  five  brave  boys  no  less  the  foe  defied; 
Whereon  the  Russian  pathos  grew  less  ten- 
der. 
As  being  a  virtue,  like  terrestrial  patience. 
Apt  to  wear  out  on  trifling  provocations. 

CVIIl. 

And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Juan,  who 

Expended  all  their  Eastern  phraseology 
In  begging  him,  for  God's  sake,  just  to  show 

So  much  less  fight  as  might  form  an  apology 
For  them  in  saving  such  a  desperate  foe — 

He  hew'd  away,  like  doctors  of  theology, 
When   they  dispute  with  skeptics;  and,  with 

curses. 
Struck  at  his  friends,as  babies  beat  their  nurses. 

cix. 
Nay,hehad  wounded,  though  but  slightly ,both 

Juan  and  Johnson ;  whereupon  they  fell. 


The  first  with  sighs,  the  second  with  an  oath, 

Upon  his  angry  sultanship,  pell-mell. 
And  all  around  were  grown  exceeding  wroth 

At  such  a  pertinacious  infidel. 
And  pour'd  upon  him  and  his  sons,  like  rain. 
Which  they  resisted  like  a  sandy  plain 

ex. 
That  drinks,  and  still  is  dry.    At  last  they 
perish'd — 
His  second  son  was  levell'd  by  a  shot; 
His  third  was  sabred;  and  the  fourth,  most 
cherish'd 
Of  all  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  lot : 
The  fifth, who,  by  a  Christian  mother  nourish'd. 
Had  been  neglected,  ill-used,  and  what  not. 
Because  deform'd,  yet  died  all  game  and  • 

bottom. 
To  save  a  sire  who  blush'd  that  he  begot  him. 

CXI. 

The  eldest  was  a  true  and  tameless  Tartar, 
As  great  a  scomer  of  the  Nazarene 

As  ever  Mahomet  pick'd  out  for  a  martyr. 
Who  only  saw  the  black-eyed  girls  in  green, 

Who  make  the  beds  of  those  who  won't  take 
quarter 
On  earth  in  Paradise;  and  when  once  seen. 

Those  houris,  like  all  other  pretty  creatures, 

Dojust  whate'er  they  please,by  dint  of  features. 
CXII. 

And  what  they  pleased  to  do  with  the  young 
khan 

In  heaven,  I  know  not,  nor  pretend  to  guess; 
But  doubtless  they  prefer  a  fine  young  man 

To  tough  old  heroes,  and  can  do  no  less. 
And  that's  the  cause,  no  doubt,  why,  if  we  scan 

A  field  of  battle's  ghastly  wilderness. 
For  one  rough,  weather-beaten,  veteran  body. 
You'll  find  ten  thousand  handsome  coxcombs 
bloody. 

cxiu. 
Your  houris  also  have  a  nattu^  pleasure 

In  lopping  off  your  lately -married  men. 
Before  the  bridal  hours  have  danced  their 
measure. 

And  the  sad,  second  moon  grows  dim  again. 
Or  dull  repentance  hath  had  dreary  leisure 

To  wish  him  back  a  bachelor  now  and  then : 
And  thus  your  houri  (it  may  be)  disputes 
Of  these  brief  blossoms  the  immediate  fruits. 

CXIV. 

Thus  the  young  khan,  with  houris  in  his  sight. 
Thought  not  upon  the  charms  of  four  young 
brides. 

But  bravely  rush'd  on  his  first  heavenly  night 
In  short,  howe'er  our  better  faith  derides. 
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These  black-eyed  rirgins  make  the  Moslems ' 


cxx. 


Bght,  [besides —  Bit  the  stone  bastion  still  kept  up  its  fire, 

As  though  there  were  one  heaven,  and  none  {     Where  the  chief  pacha  calmly  held  bis  post: 


Whereas,  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of  heaven 
And  hell,  there  must  at  least  be  six  or  seven. 

civ. 
So  fully  flash'd  the  phantom  on  his  eyes, 

That,  when  the  very  lance  was  in  his  heart, 
He  shouted  **  Allah !  "  and  saw  Paradise, 

With  all  its  veil  of  mystery  drawn  apart. 
And  bright  eternity  without  disguise 

On  his  soul,  like  a  ceaseless  sunrise,  dart: — 
With  prophets,  houris,angels,  saints,  described 
In  one  voluptuous  blaze — and  then  he  died. 

CXVI. 

•But,  with  a  heavenly  rapture  on  his  face,  [see 
The  good  old  khan,  who  long  had  ceased  to 

Houris,  or  aught  except  his  florid  race. 
Who  grew  like  cedars  round  him  gloriously — 

When  he  beheld  his  latest  hero  grace     [tree. 
The  earth,  which  he  became  like  a  fell'd 

Paused  for  a  moment  from  the  fight,  and  cast 

A  glance  on  that  slain  son,  his  first  and  last. 

CXVII. 
The  soldiers,  who  beheld  him  drop  his  point, 

Stopped,  as  if  once  more  to  concede 
Quarter,  in  case  he  bid  them  not  "  aroynt !  *' 

As  he  before  had  done.  He  did  not  heed 
Their  pause  or  signs:  his  heart  was  out  of  joint. 

And  shook  (till  now  unshaken)  like  a  reed, 
As  he  looked  down  upon  his  children  gone. 
And  felt — though  done  with  life — he  was  alone. 

CXVIII. 

But  'twas  a  transient  tremor: — with  a  spring 
Upon  the  Russian  steel,  his  breast  he  flung, 
As  carelessly  as  hurls  the  moth  her  wing 
Against  the  light  wherein   she  dies:    he 
clung 
Closer,  that  all  the  deadlier  they  might  wring, 
Unto  the  bayonets  which  had  pierced  his 
young: 
And,  throvring  back  a  dim  look  on  his  sons. 
In  one  wide  wound  poured  forth  his  soul  at 
once. 

CXIX. 

Tis  strange  enough — the  rough,tough  soldiers, 

who 
Spared  neither  sex  nor  age  in  their  career 
Of  carnage,  when  this  old  man  was  pierced 

through, 


Some  twenty  times  he  made  the  Russ  retire, 

And  bafHed  the  assaults  of  all  their  host. 
At  length  he  condescended  to  inquire 

If  yet  the  city's  rest  were  won  or  lost; 
And,  being  told  the  latter,  sent  a  bey 
To  answer  Ribas'  summons  to  give  way. 

CXXI. 
In  the   meantime,   cross-legg'd,   with    greai 
sang-froid^ 

Among  the  scorching  ruins  he  sat  sniokivj; 
Tobacco  on  a  little  carpet; — Troy      [lookisf 

Saw  nothing  like  the  scene  around; — ytt 
With  martial  stoicism,  nought  seem'd  toannov 

His  stern  philosophy;  but  gently  strokio^ 
His  beard,  he  pufTd  his  pipe's  ambrosial  gales 
As  if  he  had  three  lives,  as  well  as  tails. 

CXXII. 
The  town  was  taken — whether  he  might  yield 

Himself  or  bastion,  little  matter'd  now; 
His  stubborn  valor  was  no  further  shield. 

Ismail's  no  more!  the  crescent's  silver  bow 
Sunk,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o'er  the 
field. 
But  red  with  no  redeeming  gore:  the  glow 
Of  burning  streets,like  moonlight  on  the  water, 
Was  imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaugh- 
ter. 

CXXIII. 
All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from,  of  ex- 
cesses; 
All  that  the  body  perpetrates,  of  bad ; 
All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream,  of  man's  dis- 
tresses; 
All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mAd; 
All  tl^at  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses, 

All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
As    hell — mere    mortals    who    their    powa 

abuse — 
Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  lockse. 

cxxiv. 
If  here  and  there  some  transient  trait  of  pity 
Was  shown,  and  some  more  noble  heart 
broke  through  [pretty 

Its  bloody  bond,  and  saved,  perhaps,  some 

Child,  or  an  aged  helpless  man  or  two— 
What's  this,  in  one  annihilated  city,     [grew? 
Where  thousand  loves,  and  ties,  and  duties, 
Cockneys  of  London !  Muscadins  of  PaitsI 


And  lay  before  them  with  his  children  near, 
Touch'd  by  the  heroism  of  him  they  slew, 

Wcremdted  for  a  moment:  though  no  tear  ]"«»  V^^^^  what  a  pious  pastime  war  is. 
Flow'd  from  their  bloodshot  eyes,  all  red  with|  cxxv. 

strife,  .  I  Think  how  the  joys  of  reading  a  GazeUe 

They  honor*d  such  determined  scorn  of  life.    .     Are  purchased  by  alUAgoniesL and  crimes: 
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Or,  if  these  do  not  move  you,  don't  forget 
Such  doom  may  be  your  own  in  after-times. 

Meantime  the  Taxes,  Castlereagh,  and  Debt, 
Are  hints  as  good  as  sennons,  or  as  rhymes. 

Read  your  own  hearts  and  Ireland's  present 
story. 

Then  feed  her  fomine  fet  withWellesley'sgloty. 

CXXVI. 

But  still  there  is  unto  a  patriot  nation, 

Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its  king, 

A  subject  of  sublimest  exultation — 

Bear  it,  ye  Muses,  on  your  brightest  wing! 

Howe'er  the  mighty  locust,  Desolation, 
Strip  your  green  fields,  and  to  your  harvest 
cling. 

Gaunt    Famine  never    shall     approach   the 
throne —  [twenty  stone. 

Though  Ireland  starve,  great  George  weighs 

CXXVII. 

But  let  me  put  an  end  unto  my  theme: 

There  was  an  end  of  Ismail — ^hapless  town! 
Far  flash'd  her  burning  towers  o'er  Danube's 
stream. 
And  redly  ran  his  blushine  waters  down. 
The  horrid  war-whoop  and  the  shriller  scream 
Rose  still;  but  fainter  were  the  thunders 
grown: 
Of  forty  thousand  who  had  mann'd  the  wall. 
Some  hundreds  breathed — the  rest  were  silent 
all! 

cxxvui. 
In  one  thing,  ne'ertheless,  'tis  fit  to  praise 
The  Russian  army  upon  this  occasion, 
A  virtue  much  in  fashion  now-a-days. 

And  therefore  worthy  of  commemoration. 
The  topic's  tender,  so  shall  be  my  phrase — 
Perhaps  the  season's  chill,  and  their  long 
station 
In  winter's  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victual, 
Had   made  them  chaste — they  ravish'd  very 
little. 

CXXDC. 

Much  did  they  slay,  more  plunder,  and  no  less 
Might  here  and  there  occur  some  violation 

In  the  other  line;  but  not  to  such  excess 
As  when  the  French,  that  dissipated  nation, 

Take  towns  by  storm :  no  causes  can  I  guess 
Except  cold  weather  and  commiseration; 

But  all  the  ladies,  save  some  twenty  score, 

Were  almost  as  much  virgins  as  before. 

cxxx. 
Some  odd  mistakes,  too,  happen'd  in  the  dark. 
Which   show'd   a  want  of  lanterns,  or  of 
taste- 


Indeed,  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could 
mark  [from  haste 

Their  friends  from  foes, — besides,such  things 
Occur,  though  rarely  when  there  is  a  spark 

Of  light  to  save  the  venerably  chaste : 
But  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years. 
Were  all  deflower'd  by  different  grenadiers. 
.  CXXXI. 

But,  on  the  whole,  their  continence  was  great; 

So  that  some  disappointment  there  ensued 
To  those  who  had  felt  the  inconvenient  state 

Of  "single  blessedness,"  and  thought  it  good 
(Since  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  only  fate, 

To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning  prude 
To  make  a  Roman  sort  of  Sabine  wedding. 
Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bed- 
ding. 

CXXXII. 

Some  voices  of  the  buxom  middle-aged 

Were  also  heard  to  wonder,  in  the  din 
(Widows  of  forty  were  these  birds  long  caged), 

**  Wherefore  the  ravishing  did  not  begin!  " 
But  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder  raged, 

There  was  small  leisure  for  superfluous  sin; 
But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  hid 
In  darkness — I  can  only  hope  they  did. 

CXXXIII. 
Suwarrow  now  was  conqueror — a  match 

For  Timour  or  for  Zinghis  in  his  trade. 
While  mosques  and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes, 
like  thatch  [allay'd. 

Blazed,  and  the  cannon's  roar  was  scarce 
With  bloody  hands  he  wrote  his  first  despatch ; 

And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said: 
"  Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress!"  {Powers 
Eternal!  such  names  mingled!)     "  Ismail's 
ours." 

CXXXIV. 
Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous  words 

Since  "  Mend,  Menfc,  Tekel,"  and  **  Uphar- 

sin,"  [swor^ls. 

Which  hands  or   pens  have   ever   traced   of 

Heaven  help  me!  I'm  but  little  of  a  parson : 
What  Daniel  read  was  shorthand  of  the  Lord's, 

Severe,  sublime !  the  prophet  wrote  no  farce 
The  fate  of  nations;  but  this  Russ,  so  witty,  [on 
Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o'er  a  burning  city.* 

cxxxv. 
He  wrote  this  Polar  melody,  and  set  it. 

Duly  accompanied  by  shrieks  and  groans. 
Which  few  will  sing,  I  trust,  but  none  forget  it; 

For  I  will  teach,  if  possible,  the  stones 


*  In  the  original  Ruastan  he  wrote-^ 
Slava  bogu  I  slava  vam 
Krepost  vyala  y  W  'am*  QOQIc 
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To  rise  against  earth's  tjrrants.    Never  let  it 
Be  said  that  we  still  truckle  unto  thrones; — 
But  ye— our  children's  children!  think  how  we 
Show'd  what  things  were  before  the  world  was 
free! 

cxxxvi. 
That  hour  is  not  for  us,  but  His  for  you : 

And  as,  in  the  great  joy  of  your  millennium. 
You  hardly  will  believe  such  things  were  true 
As  now  occur,  I  thought  that  I  would  pen 
you  'em; 
But  may  their  very  memory  perish  too ! — 
Yet  if  perchance  remembered,  still  disdain 
you  *em 
More  than  you  scorn  the  savages  of  yore, 
Who /am//// their  bare  limbs,but  not  with  gore. 

cxxxvn. 
And  when  you  hear  historians  talk  of  thrones, 

And  those  that  sate  upon  them,  let  it  be 
As  we  now  gaze  upon  the  mammoth's  bones. 

And  wonder  what  old  world  such  things  could 
Or  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  stones,       [see. 

The  pleasant  riddles  of  futurity — 
Guessing  at  what  shall  happily  be  hid. 
As  the  real  purpose  of  a  pyramid. 

CXXXVI  II. 
Reader!  I've  kept  my  word — at  least  so  far 

As  the  first  canto  promised.  You  have  now 
Had  sketches  of  love,  tempest,  travel,  war — 

All  very  accurate,  you  must  allow. 
And  epict  if  plain  truth  should  prove  no  bar; 

For  I  have  drawn  much  less  with  a  long  bow 


Than  my  forerunners.    Carelessly  I  cing. 
But  Phoebus  lends  me  now  and  then  a  string, 

cxxxix. 
With  which  I  can  still  harp,and  carp,and  fiddle. 

What  further  hath  befallen,  or  may  befidl. 
The  hero  of  this  grand  poetic  riddle, 

I  by  and  by  may  tell  you,  if  at  all : 
But  now  I  choose  to  break  off  in  the  middle, 

W6rn  out  with  battering  IsmaiPs  stubbon 
While  Juan  is  sent  off  with  the  despatch,  [vrall, 
For  which  all  Petersburg  is  on  the  watm. 

CXL. 

This  special  honor  was  conferr'd,  because 
He  had  behaved  with  courage  and  hnmas* 
ity—  rp««se 

Which  last  men  like  when  they  have  time  to 
From  their  ferocities,  produced  by  vanity. 

His  little  captive  gain'd  hhn  some  applause. 
For  saving  her  amidst  the  wild  insanity 

Of  carnage, — and  I  think  he  was  more  glad 
in  her 

Safety,  than  his  new  order  of  St.  Vladunir. 


The  Moslem  orphan  went  with  her  protector, 
For  she  was  homeless,  houseless,  helpless;  ^ 

Her  friends,  like  the  sad  family  of  Heaor, 
Had  perish'd  on  the  field  or  by  the  wall; 

Her  very  place  of  birth  was  but  a  spectre 
Of  what  it  had  been;  there  the  Muezzin's  call 

To  prayer  was  heard  no  more ! — and  Juan  wept, 

And  made  a  vow  to  shield  ber«  which  htkepL 
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Oh,  Wellington !  (or «« Villainton  "—for  Fame 

Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways: 
France  could  not  even   conquer  your  great 
name. 

But  pimn'd  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase — 
Ideating  or  l>eaten,  she  will  laugh  the  same), 
/ou  have  obtain'd  great  pensions  and  mucl 
praise : 
Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay. 
Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder  "  Nay!"* 

II. 
I  don't  think  that  you  used  Kinnaird  quite 
well 
In  Marindt's  affair — in  fact,  'twas  shabby; 
And,  like  some  other  things,  won't  do  to  tell 


•  Qiwry,  N^f^PriuUr't  Dtvil, 


Upon  your  tomb  in  Westminster's  old  Ab- 
bey. 
Upon  the  rest  His  not  worth  while  lo  dwell. 
Such  tales  being  for  the  tea-hours  of  some 
tabby;  [zero. 

But  though  your  years  as  man  tend  fast  to 
In  fact  your  Grace  is  still  but  ayounghir^, 

UL 
Though  Britain  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  so 
much,  [more: 

Yet    Europe,  doubtless  owes  you  greatly 
You  have  repair'd  Legitimacy's  crutch, 

A  prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  before; 
The  Spanish  and  the  French,  as  well  as  Dutch, 
Have  seen,  and  felt,  how  strongly  you  re- 
store; for 
And  Waterloo  has  made  the  world  your  dm- 
(I  wish  your  bards  would  sing  it  rather  better). 
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IV. 

You  are  "  the  best  of  cut-throats :" — do  not 

start:  [applied: 

The  phrase  is  Shakspeare's,  and  not  mis- 

'War*s  a  brain-spattering,  windpipe-slitting  art, 

Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  sanctified. 
If  you  have  acted  once  a  generous  part, 

The  world,  not  the  world's  masters,  will  de- 
cide, 
And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who. 
Save  you  and  yours,  have  gain'd  by  Waterloo? 

V. 
I  am  no  flatterer — you've  supp'd  full  of  flat- 
tery; [der. 
They  say  you  like  it  too — 'tis  no  great  won- 
He  whose  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  bat- 
tery. 
At  last  may  get  a  little  tired  of  thunder; 
And,  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than  sat- 
ire, he                                             [blunder; 
May   like  beiiig   praised   for   every   lucky 
Called  **  Savior  of  the  Nations"  not  yet  saved, 
And  **  Europe's  Liberator" — still  enslaved.* 

VI. 

I've  done.   Now  go,  and  dine  from  off  the  plate 
Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Brazib; 

And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate 
A  slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals : 

He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late. 
Some  hunger,   too,   they  say  the    people 
feels : — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your  ra- 

But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation,    [lion, 

VII. 

I  don't  mean  to  reflect — a  man  so  great  as 

You,  my  Lord  Duke,  is  far  above  reflection : 
The  high  Roman  fashion,  too,  of  Cincinnatus, 
With  modern  history  has  but  small  connec- 
tion: 
Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes. 
You  need  not  take  them  under  your  direc- 
tion; 
And  half  a  million  for  your  Sabine  farm 
Is  rather  dear: — I'm  sure  I  mean  no  harm. 
VIII. 

Great  men  have  always  scom'd  great  recom- 
penses: 
Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died. 
Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses: 

George    Washington    had    thanks,     and 

nought  beside,  [men's  is) 

Except   the   all-cloudless    glory  (which   few 

To  free  his  country:  Pitt,  too,  had  his  pride, 


*Yide  Speeches  in  Parliament  after  the  battle  of  Wa« 
teiloa 


And,  as  a  high  soul'd  minister  of  state,  is 
Kenown'd  for  ruining  Great  Britain  gratis. 

IX. 

Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity, 

£jccept  Napoleon,  or  abused  it  more:  [unity 
You  might  have  freed  Oeillen  Europe  from  the 
Of  tyrants,  and  been  blest  from  shore   to 
shore:  [tune  it  ye? 

And  now^  what  u  your  fame?    Shall  the  Muse 
Now  that  the  rabble's  first  vain  shouts  are 
o'er? 
Go!  hear  it  in  your  famish'd  country's  cries! 
Behold  the  world!  and  curse  your  victories! 

X. 
As  these  new  cantos  touch  on  warlike  feats. 
To  ^^M  the  Unflattering  Muse  deigns  to  in- 
scribe 
Truths,  that  you  will  not  read  in  the  Gazettes, 
But  which  'tis  time  to  teach  the  hireling 
tribe 
Who  fatten  on  their  country's  gore  and  debts. 

Must  be  recited — and  without  a  bribe. 
You  did  great  things;  but  not  being  great  in 

mind. 
Have  left  undone  the  greatest — and  mankind. 
XI. 

Death  laughs — Go,  ponder  o'er  the  skeleton 
With  which  men  image  out  the  unknown 
thing 
That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a  set  sun 
Which  still  elsewhere  may  rouse  a  brighter 
spring- 
Death  laughs  at  all  you  weep  for : — look  upon 
This  hourly  dread  of  all !  whose  threatened 
stmg 
Turns  life  to  terror,  even  though  in  its  sheath : 
Mark  how   its  lipless    mouth    grins  without 
breath! 


Mark!  how  it  laughs  and  scorns  at  all  you  are! 

And  yet  was  what  you  are :  from  ear  to  ear 
It  laughs  not — there  is  now  no  fleshly  bar 

So  call'd;  the  Antic  long  hath  ceased  to  hear^ 
But  still  he  smiles;  and  whether  near  or  far; 

He  strips  from  man  that  mantle  (far  more 
dear 
Than  even  the  tailor's),  his  incarnate  skin. 
White,  black,  or  copper — the  dead  bones  will 
grin. 

XIII. 
And  thus  Death  laughs, — it  is  sad  merriment, 

But  still  it  if  so:  and  with  such  example. 
Why  should  not  Life  be  equally  content 

With  his  superior  in  a  smile  to  trample 
Upon  the  nothings  which  are  daily  spent 

Like  bubbles  on  an  ocean  much  less  ample 
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Than  the  eternal  deluge  which  devours 
Suns  as  rays — worlds  like  atoms — years  like 
hours? 

XIV. 

«« To  be,  or  not  to  be?  that  is  the  question," 
Says  Shakspeare,  who  just  now  is  much  in 
fashion. 

I'm  neither  Alexander  nor  Hephsestion, 
Nor  ever  had  for  abstract  fame  much  passion ; 

But  would  much  rather  have  a  sound  digestion, 
Than  Buonaparte's  cancer: — could  I  dash 

Through  fifty  victories  to  fame  or  shame,  [on 

Without  a  stomach — what  were  a  good  name  I^ 

XV. 

"  Oh !  dura  ilia  messorum !  "  •.^"  Oh ! 

Ye  rigid  guts  of  reapers! "     I  translate 
For  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 

What  indigestion  is — that  inward  fate  [flow. 
Which  makes  all  Styx  through  one  small  liver 

A'peasant's  sweat  is  worth  his  lord's  estate: 
Let  this  one  toil  for  bread — thcU  rack  for  rent. 
He  who  sleeps  best  may  be  the  most  content. 

XVI. 

♦«  To  be,  or  not  to  be?  "  Ere  I  decide, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  which  is  being? 

Tis  true  we  speculate  both  far  and  wide, 
And  deem,  because  we  j^^,  we  are  all  seeing: 

For  my  part,  I'll  enlist  on  neither  side. 
Until  1  see  both  sides  for  once  agreeing. 

For  me,  I  sometimes  think  that  life  is  death. 

Rather  than  life  a  mere  affair  of  breath. 

XVII. 

««  Que  s^is-je?  **  was  the  motto  of  Montaigne, 
As  also  of  the  first  academicians: 

That  all  is  dubious  which  man  may  attain. 
Was  one  of  their  most  favorite  positions. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  certainty,  that's  plain 
As  any  of  Mortality's  conditions; 

So  little  do  we  know  what  we're  about  in 

This  world,  I  doubt  if  doubt  itself  be  doubting. 

XVIII. 

It  is  a  pleasant  voyage,  perhaps,  to  Boat, 
Like  Pyrrho,f  on  a  sea  of  speculation : 
But  what  if  carrying  sail  capsize  the  boat? 
Your  wise  men  don't  know  much  of  naviga- 
tion; 
And  swimming  long  in  the  abyss  of  thought 
Is  apt  to  tire:  a  calm  and  shallow  station 
Well-nigh  the  shore,  where  one  stoops  down 

and  gathers 
.  Seme  pretty  shell,  is  best  for  moderate  bathers. 


•  Horace. 

t  [Hie  philosopher  of  Elb,  who  doubted  everything.) 


"  But  heaven,"  as  Cassio  says,  "  b  above  alU- 
Nomoreof  this,  then — let  us  pray."*     We 
have  [fan. 

Souls  to  save,  since  Eve's  slip  and  Aaam's 
Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  grave, 
Besides  fish,  beasts,  and  birds.     "The  spar- 
row's fall 
Is  special  providence,"  f  though  how  it  gave 
Offense,  we  know  not;  probably  it  pcrch'd 
Upon  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fondly  search'd. 
XX. 

O  ye  immortal  gods!  what  is  theogony? 
O  thou,  too,  mortal  man  I    what  is  philan- 
thropy? 

0  world,  which  was  and  is!  what  is  cosmogony? 
Some  people  have  accused  me  of  misan- 
thropy; 

And  yet  I  know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 
That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean: 
lykemthropy 

1  comprehend;  for,  without  transformation. 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  occasion. 

XXI. 

But  I,  the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankind. 
Like  Moses,  or  Melancthon,  who  have  ne'er 

Done  anything  exceedingly  unkind,    [forbear 
And  (though   I  could  not  now  and   then 

Following  the  bent  of  body  or  of  mind) 
Have  always  had  a  tendency  to  spare — 

Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope?     Because 

They  hate  me,  not  I  them  : — and  here  we'll 
pause. 

XXII. 

'Tis  time  we  should  proceed  with  our  good 
poem — 

For  I  maintain  that  it  is  really  good. 
Not  only  in  the  body,  but  the  proem, 

However  little  both  are  understood 
Just  now — but  by  and  by  the  truth  will  show  'em 

Herself  in  her  sublimest  attitude; 
And  till  she  doth,  I  fain  must  be  content 
To  share  her  beauty  and  her  banishment. 

XXIII. 
Our  hero  (and,  I  trust,  kind  reader,  yours—) 

Was  left  upon  his  way  to  the  chief  city 
Of  the  immortal  Peter's  polish'd  boors. 

Who  still  have  shown  themselves    more 
brave  than  witty. 
I  know  its  mighty  empire  now  allures 

Much  flattery — even  Voltaire's,  and  that's  a 
For  me,  I  deem  an  absolute  autocrat  [piiy. 
Nat  a  barbarian,  but  much  worse  than  that 


*  See  Othello. 
t  Hamlet 
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XXIV. 
And  I  Mrill  war,  at  least  in  words  (and — should 

My  chance  so  happen — deeds),  with  all  who 
war 
With  Thought;  and  of  Thought's  foes  by  far 
most  rude. 

Tyrants  and  sycophants  have  been  and  are. 
I  know  not  who  may  conquer:    If  I  could 

Have  such  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar 
To  this  my  plain,  sworn  downright  detestation 
Of  every  despotbm  in  every  nation. 

XXV. 
It  is  not  that  I  adulate  the  people: 

Without  me^  there  are  demagogues  enough, 
And  infidels,  to  pull  down  every  steeple. 

And  set  up  in  their  stead  some  common  stulT. 
Whether  they  may  sow  scepticism  to  reap  hell, 

As  is  the  Christian  dogma  rather  rough, 
I  do  not  know : — I  wish  men  to  be  free 
As  much  from  mobs  as  kings — from  you  as  me. 

XXVI. 
The  consequence  is,  being  of  no  party, 

I  shall  onend  all  parties; — never  mind! 
My  words,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and  hearty 

Than  if  I  sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 
He  who  has  nought  to  gain  can  have  small 
art;  he 

Who  neither  wishes  to  be  bound  nor  bind, 
May  still* expatiate  freely,  as  will  I, 
Nor  give  my  voice  to  slavery's  jackal  cry. 

XXVII. 

ThiU's  an  appropriate  simile,  thatjackal^ — 
Tve  heard  them  in  the  Ephesian  ruins  howl* 

By  night,  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  all. 
Power's  base  purveyors,  who  for  pickings 
prowl,  [all. 

And  scent  the  prey  their  masters  would  attack 
However,  the  poor  jackals  are  less  foul 

(As  being  the  brave  lion's  keen  providers) 

Than  human  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 

XXVIII. 

Raise  but  an  arm, 'twill  brush  their  web  away; 

And  without  /^2/,their  poison  and  their  claws 
Are  useless.    Mind,  good  people,  what  I  say — 

(Or  rather  peoples) — go  on  without  pause! 
The  web  of  these  tarantulas  each  day 

Increases,till  you  shall  make  common  cause : 
None,  save  the  Spanish  fly  and  attic  bee. 
As  yet  arc  strongly  stinging  to  be  free. 
XXIX. 

Don  Juan, who  had  shone  in  the  late  slaughter. 
Was  left  upon  his  way  with  the  despatch, 

*  In  Greece,  1  never  saw  or  heard  these  animals:  but 
among  die  ruins  of  Ephesus  I  have  heard  them  in  hun- 
dMdi. 


Where  blood  was  talk'd  of  as  we  would  of 
water; 
And  carcases,  that  lay  as  thick  as  thatch 
O'er  silenced  cities,  merely  served  to  flatter 

Fair  Catharine's   pastime — who  look'd  on 
I         the  match 

'  Between  these  nations  as  a  main  of  cocks, 
!  Wherein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 

XXX. 

And  there  in  a  kibitka  he  roH'd  on 

(A  cursed  sort  of  carriage  without  springs. 

Which  on  rough  roads  leaves  scarcely  a  whole 
bone), 
Pondermg  on  glory,  chivalry,  and  kings. 

And  orders,  and  on  all  that  he  had  done — 
And  wishing  that  post-horses  had  the  wings 

Of  Pegasus,  or,  at  the  least,  post-chaises 

Had  feathers,  when  a  traveller  on  deep  ways  is. 


At  every  jolt — and  they  were  many — still 
He  turn'd  his  eyes  upon  his  little  charge, 

As  if  he  wish'd  that  she  should  fare  less  ill 
Than  he,  in  these  sad  highways  left  at  large 

To  ruts,  and  flints,  and  lovely  Nature's  skill. 
Who  is  no  pavior,  nor  admits  a  barge 

On  ^^  canals,  where  God  takes  sea  and  land. 

Fishery  and  farm,  both  into  His  own  hand. 

XXXII. 

At  least  He  pays  no  rent,  and  has  best  right 
To  be  the  first  of  what  we  used  to  call 

"Gentlemen  farmers," — a  race  worn  out  quite, 
Since  lately  there  have  been  no  rents  ai  all, 

And  *'  gentlemen  "  are  in  a  piteous  plight. 
And  **  farmers"  can't  raise  Ceres  from  her 
fall: 

She    fell    with    Buonaparte  —  what    strange 
thoughts 

Arise,  when  we  see  emperors  fall  with  oats ! 

XXXIII. 

But  Juan  tnm'd  his  eyes  on  the  sweet  child 
Whom  he  had  saved  from  slaughter — what 
a  trophy! 

O  ye  who  build  up  monuments  defiled 

With  gore,  like   Nadir  Shah,  that  costive 

Who,  after  leaving  Hindostan  a  wild,    [sophy 
And  scarce  to  the  Mogul  a  cup  of  coffee 

To  soothe  his  woes  withal,  was  slain, the  sinner! 

Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner; — ♦ 

XXXIV. 
O  ye!  or  we!  or  he!  or  she!  reflect 
That  one  life  saved,  especially  if  young 


'*'  He  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy,  after  his  temper  had 
been  exasperated  by  his  extreme  costivity  to  a  degree 
of  insanity. 
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Or  pretty,  is  a  thing  to  recollect, 

Far  sweeter  than  the  greenest  laurels  sprung 
From  the  manure  of  human  clay,though  deck'd 

With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung : 

Though  hymn'd  by  every  harp,  unless  within 

Your  heart  joins  chorus.  Fame  is  but  a  din. 

XXXV. 

O  ye  great  authors,  luminous,  voluminous 

Ye  twice  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes ! 
Whose  pamphlets,  volumes,  newspapers,  il- 
lumine us;  [bribes, 
Whether   you're   paid   by  Government   in 
To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  us — 
Or  roughly  treading   on   the    **  courtier's 
kibes," 
With  clownish  heel,  your  popular  circulation 
Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  realm's  starva- 
tion!— 

XXXVI. 

O  ye  great  authors! — Apropos  des  bottes, — 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant  to  say. 

As  sometimes  have  been  greater  sages'  lots : 
'Twas  something  calculated  to  allay 

All  wrath  in  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots: 
Certes  it  would  have  been  but  thrown  away; 

And  that's  one  comfort  for  my  lost  advice; 

Although,  no  doubt,  it  was  beyond  all  price. 

XXXVII. 

But  let  it  go:  it  will  one  day  be  found 
With  other  relics  of  **a  former  world," 

When  this  world  shall  he  former,  underground. 
Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  crisp'd,  and 
curl'd. 

Baked,  fried,  or  burnt,  turn'd  inside  out,  or 

drown'd,  [hurl'd 

Like  all  the  worlds  before,  which  have  been 

First  out  of,  and  then  back  again  to,  chaos, 

The  superstratum  which  will  overlay  us. 

XXXVIII. 

So  Cuvier  says; — and  then  shall  come  again 

Unto  the  new  creation,  rising  out 
From  our  old  crash,  some  mystic,  ancient  strain 

Of  things  destroy'd  and  left  in  airy  doubt; 
Like  to  the  notions  we  now  entertain 

Of  Titans,  -giants,  fellows  of  about 
Some  hundred  feet  in  height,  noi  to  say  miles. 
And  mammoths  and  your  winged  crocodiles 

XXXDC. 
Think  if  then  (ieorge  the  Fourth  should  be 
dug  up!  [East 

How  the  new  worldlings  of  the  then  new 
Will  wonder  where  such  animals  could  sup! 

(For  they  themselves  will  be  but  of  the  least : 
Even  worlds  miscarry,  when  too  oft  they  pup. 

And  every  new  creation  hath  decreased 


In  size,  from  overworking  the  material — 
Men  are  but  maggots  of  some  huge  Earth's 
burial). 

XL. 

How  will — to  these  young  people  just  thrust  out 
From  some  fresh  Paradise,  and  set  to  plough, 

And  dig,  and  sweat,  and  turn  themselves  about, 
And  plant,  and  reap,  and  spin,  and  grind, 
and  sow. 

Till  all  the  arts  at  length  are  brought  about. 
Especially  of  war  and  taxing — how, 

I  say,  will  these  great  relics,  when  they  sec  'em. 

Look  like  the  monsters  of  a  new  museum? 

Xbl. 
But  I  am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphysical: 

•♦  The  time  is  out  of  joint,"  and  so  am  I. 
I  quite  forget  this  poem's  merely  quizzical. 

And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry. 
I  ne'er  decide  what  I  shall  say,  and  this  I  call 

Much  too  poetical :  men  should  know  why 
They  write,  and  for  what  end;  but,  note  or  tesit, 
I  never  know  the  word  which  will  come  next. 

XLII. 
So  on  I  ramble,  now  and  then  narrating. 

Now  pondering — it  is  time  we  should  narrate. 
I  left  Don  Juan,  with  his  horses  baiting — 

Now  we'll  get  o'er  the  ground  at  a  great  rate. 
I  shall  not  be  particular  in  stating     . 

His  journey,  we've  so  many  tours  of  late: 
Suppose  him  then  at  Petersburg:  suppose 
That  pleasant  capital  of  painted  snows: 

XLIU. 
Suppose  him  in  a  handsome  uniform; 

A  scarlet  coat,  black  facings,  a  long  plume, 
Waving,  like  sails  new  shiver'd  in  a  storm. 

Over  a  cock'd  hat,  in  a  crowded  room. 
And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  cairngorm. 

Of  yellow  cassimere  we  may  presume. 
White  stockings  drawn  uncmtiled  as  new  milk, 
O'er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  off  the  silk. 

XLIV. 

Suppose  him,  sword  by  side,  and  hat  in  hand. 
Made  up  by  youlh,fame,and  an  army  tailor — 

That  great  enchanter,  at  whose  rod's  command 
Beauty  springs  forth,  and  Nature's  self  turns 
paler. 

Seeing  how  Art  can  make  her  work  more  grand 
(When  she  don't  pin  men's  limbs  in  like  a 
jailor) — 

Behold  him  placed  as  if  upon  a  pillar!     He 

Seems  Love  turn'd  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  I 

XLV. 

His  bandage  slipp'd  down  into  a  cravat; 
^     His  wings  subdued  to  epaulettes;  his  qoifcr 
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Shrunk  to  a  scabbard,  with  his  arrows  at 
His  side  as  a  small  sword,  but  sharp  as  ever: 

His  bow  converted  into  a  cockM  hat; 
But  still  so  like,  that  Psyche  were  more  clever 

Than  some  wives  (who  make  blunders  no  less 
stupid). 

If  she  had  not  mistaken  him  for  Cupid. 

XLVI. 

The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whispered,  and 
The  Empress  smiled;  the  reigning  favorite 
(rown*d — 

1  quite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  hand 
Just  then ;  as  they  are  rather  numerous  found, 

Who  took  by  turns  that  difficult  command. 
Since  first  her  Majesty  was  singly  crownM : 

But  they  were  mostly  nervous  six-foot  fellows. 

All  fit  to  make  a  Patagonian  jealous. 

XLVU. 

Juan  was  none  of  these,  but  slight  and  slim. 
Blushing  and  beardless;  and  yet  nevertheless 

There  was  a  something  in  his  turn  of  limb. 
And  still  more  in  his  eye,  which  seem'd  to 
express. 

That  though  he  look'd  one  of  the  seraph'im, 
There  lurk'd  a  man  beneath  the  spirit's  dress. 

Besides,  the  Empress  sometimes  liked  a  boy, 

And  had  just  buried  the  fair-faced  Lanskoi.* 

XLVIII. 

No  wonder  then  that  Yermoloflf,  or  Momonoff, 
Or  ScherbatofT,  or  any  other  off      [enough 

Or  on^  might  dread  her  Majesty  nad  not  room 
Within  her  bosom  (which  was  not  too  tough) 

For  a  new  flame;  a  thought  to  cast  of  gloom 
enough 
Along  the  aspect,  whether  smooth  or  rough. 

Of  him  who,  in  the  language  of  his  station. 

Then  held  that  «  high  official  situation." 

XLDC. 

0  gentle  ladies  I  should  you  seek  to  know 
The  import  of  this  diplomatic  phrase. 

Bid  Ireland's  Londonderry's  Marquessf  show 
His  parts  of  speech;  and,  in  the  strange  dis 
plays 
Of  that  odd  string  of  words,  all  in  a  row, 

Which  none  divine,  and  every  one  obeys. 
Perhaps  you  may   pick  out  some    queer  no 

meaning. 
Of  that  weak  wordy  harvest  the  sole  gleaning. 

L. 

1  think  I  can  explain  myself  without 
That  sad,  inexplicable  beast  of  prey — 


*  He  was  the  ^rantU  paasion  of  the  grand*  Catharine. 
See  her  Life,  under  the  bead  of  **  LandcoL" 
tThis  was  written  long  before  the  suicide  of  that  per- 


That  Sphinx,  whose  words  would  ever  be  a 
doubt. 

Did  not  his  deeds  unriddle  them  each  day — 
That  monstrous  hieroglyphic — that  long  spout 

Of  blood  and  water,  leaden  Castlereagh! 
And  here  I  must  an  anecdote  relate. 
But  luckily  of  no  great  length  or  weight. 

LI. 

An  English  lady  ask'd  of  an  Italian 

What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties  [on 
Of  the  strange  thing  some  women  set  a  value 

Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  beau- 
CalPd  "Cavalier  servente?"  a  Pygmalion  [ties. 

Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  alas,  too  true 

'tis)  Jthcm, 

Beneath  his  art.  The  dame,  press'd  to  disclose 

Said,  **  Lady,  1  beseech  you  to  suppose  themy 

LIL 
And  thus  I  supplicate  your  supposition. 

And  mildest,  matron-like  interpretation 
Of  the  imperial  favorite's  condition. 

'Twas  a  high  place,  the  highest  in  the  nation. 
In  fact,  if  not  in  rank;  and  the  suspicion 

Of  any  one's  attaining  to  his  station, 
No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  each  new  pair  of 
shoulders  [holders. 

If  rather  broad,  makes  stocks  rise,  and  their 

Lin. 
Juan,  I  said,  was  a  most  beauteous  boy. 

And  had  retain'd  his  boyish  look  beyond 
The  usual  hirsute  seasons,  which  destroy 

With  beards,  and  whiskers,  and  the  like, 
the  fond 
Parisian  aspect,  which  upset  old  Troy, 

And  founded  Doctors'  Commons: — I  have 
conn'd  [quer*d. 

The  history  of  divorces,  which,  though  che- 
Calls  Ilion's  the  first  damages  on  record. 

LIV. 

And  Catharine,  who  loved  all  things  (save 
her  lord,  [much. 

Who  was  gone  to  his  place),  and  pass'd  for 
Admiring  those  (by  dainty  dames  abhorr'd) 

Gigantic  gentlemen,  yet  had  a  touch 
Of  sentiment;  and  he  she  most  adored 

Was  the  lamented  Lanskoi,  who  was  such 
A  lover  as  had  cost  her  many  a  tear. 
And  yet  but  made  a  middling  grenadier. 

LV. 
O  thou  teterrima  causa  of  sill  belli — *    [script  I 

Thou  gate  of  life  and  death — thou  nonde* 
Whence  is  our  exit  and  our  entrance, — well  I 

May  pause  in  pondering  how  all  souls  are 
dipt 
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In  thy  perennial  fountain; — how  m^nfelll 
Know    not,    since     knowledge     saw     her 
branches  stript 
Of  her  first  fruit;  but  how  he  falls  and  rises 
Sincg^  thou  hast  settled  beyond  all  surmises. 

LVT. 

Some  call  thee  "  the  worst  cause  of  war,"  but  I 
Maintain  thou  art  tlie  dest;  for,  after  all. 

From  thee  we  come,  to  thee  we  go,  and  why 
To  get  at  thee  not  batter  down  a  wall. 

Or  waste  a  world,  since  no  one  can  deny  | 
Thou  dost  replenish  worlds,  both  great  and 
small ; 

With  or  without  thee,  all  things  at  a  stand 

Are,  or  would  be,  thou  sea  of  life's  dryland! 

LVII. 

Catharine,  who  was  the  grand  epitome 

Of  that  great  cause  of  war,  or  peace,  or  what 
You  please  (it  causes  all  the  things  which  be, 

So  you  may  take   your  choice   of  this   or 
that)— 
Catharine,  I  say,  was  very  glad  to  see 

The  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plumage  sat 
Victory;  and,  pausing  as  she  saw  him  kneel 
With  his  despatch,  forgot  to  break  the  seal. 

Lvm. 
Then,  recollecting  the  whole  empress,  nor 

Forgetting  quite  the  woman  (which   com- 
posed [tore 
At  least  three  parts  of  this  great  whole)  she 

The  letter  open  with  an  air  which  posed 
The  court  that  watch 'd  each  look  her  visage 

Until  a  royal  smile  at  length  disclosed  [wore. 

Fair   weather   for    the    day.     Though  rather 

spacious,  [gracious. 

Her  face  was  noble,   her   eyes   fine,    mouth 

LIX. 

Great  joy  was  hers,  or  rather  joys :  the  first 
Was  a  ta'en  city,  thirty  thousand  slain. 

Glory  and  triumph  o'er  her  aspect  burst. 
As  an  East  Indian  sunrise  on  the  main. 

These    quench'd   a   moment    her   ambition's 
thirst — 
So  Arab  deserts  drink  in  summer's  rain: 

In  vain! — As   fall   the   dews   on   quenchless 
sands. 

Blood  only  serves  to  wash  Ambition's  hands. 

LX. 

Her  next  amusement  was  more  fanciful : 
She  smiled  at  mad  Suwarrow's  rhymes,  who 

Into  a  Russian  couplet  rather  dull,        [threw 
The  whole  gazette  of  thousands  whom  he 
slew. 

Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul 
The  shudder  which  runs  naturally  through 


Our  veins,  when  things  call'd  sovereigns  think 
To  kill,  and  generals  turn  it  into  jest,  [it  best 

LXI. 
The  two  first  feelings  ran,  their  course  com- 
plete, [mouth; 
And   lighted   first  her  eye,  and  then    hex 
The   whole  court    look'd   immediately   most 
sweet,                                            [drouth — 
Like    flowers   well    water'd    afler  a    long 
But  when  on  the  lieutenant  at  her  feet 

Her  Majesty,  who  liked  to  gaze  on  youth 
Almost  as  much  as  on  a  new  despatch, 
Glanced   mildly,   all  the   world   was   on  t2ie 
watch. 

LXII. 

Though  somewhat  large,  exuberant,  and  trnca- 
lent^  [a  figure 

When  wroth, — -whWcpleasfd,  she  was  as  fine 
As  those  who  like  things  rosy,  ripe,  and  suc- 
culent, [vigor. 
Would   wish  to  look  on  while  they  are  in 
She  could  repay  each  amatory  look  you  lent 
Wijh  interest,  and  in  turn  was  wont  .with 
rigor 
To  exact  of  Cupid's  bills  the  full  amount 
At  sight,  nor  would  permit  you  to  discount. 

LXIII. 

With  her  the  latter,  though  at  times  conve- 
Was  not  so  necessary;  for  they  tell     [nient, 
I'hat  she  was  handsome,  and,  though  fierce, 
look'd  lenient. 
And  always  used  her  favorites  too  well. 
If  once  beyond  her  boudoir's  precincts  in  ye 
went. 
Your  •*  fortune  **  was  in  a  fair  way  **  to  swell 
A   man"   (as   Giles   says*);  for,  though  she 

would  widow  all 
Nations,  she  liked  mftn  as  an  individuld. 

LXIV. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  man!  and  what  a 
stranger 

Is  woman !     What  a  whirlwind  is  her  head ! 
And  what  a  whirlpool,full  of  depth  and  danger, 

Is  all  the  rest  about  her!     Whether  wed 
Or  widow,  maid  or  mother,  she  can  change  her 

Mind  like  the  wind)  whatever  she  has  said 
Or  done,  is  light  to  what  she'll  say  or  do — 
The  oldest  thing  on  record,  and  yet  newl 

LXV. 

Oh  Catharine!  (for  of  all  interjections, 
To  thee  both  oh  /  and  oA  /  belong  of  ri^t. 
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In  love  and  war),  liow  odd  are  the  connections 
Of  human  thoughts,  which  jostle  in  their 
flight!  [tions: 

Just  now  yours  were  cut  out  in. different  sec-. 
First ,  Ismail's  capture  caught  your  fancy 
quite;  [batch; 

Next,  of  new  knights,  the  fresh  and  glorious 
And,  thirdly,  he  who  brought  you  the  des- 
patch! 

LXVI. 

Shakspeare  talks  of  "the  herald  Mercury, 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven -kissing  hill;"* 

And  some  such  visions  cross'd  her  Majesty 
While  her  young  herald  kntlt  before  h4r  still. 

'Tis  very  true  the  hill  seem'd  rather  high 
For  a  lieutepant  to  climb  up,  but  skill 

Smoothed  even  the  Simplon's  steep,  and  by 
God's  blessing,  [kissing." 

With  youth  and  health,  all  kisses  are  «*heaven- 

LXVII. 

Her  Majesty  look'd  down,the  youth  look'd  up— 
And  so  they  fell  in  love — she  with  his  face, 

His  grace,  his  God-knows-what;   for  Cupid's 
cup 
With  the  first  draught  intoxicates  apace, 

A  quintessential  laudanum,  or  **  black  drop," 
Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  without 
the  base 

Expedient  of  full  bumpers;  for  the  eye,  [dry. 

In  love,  drinks  all  life's  fountains  (save  tears) 

LXVIII. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  love. 
Fell  into  that  no  less  imperious  passion. 

Self-love — which,   when  some  sort   of  thing 
above 
Ourselves,  a  singer,  dancer  much  in  fashion. 

Or   duchess,   princess,  empress,   "  deigns  to 

prove  "  [a  rash  one, 

('Tis  Pope's  phrase)  a  great  longing,  though 

For  one  especial  person  out  of  many. 

Makes  us  believe  ourselves  as  good  as  any. 

LXIX. 

Besides,  he  was  of  that  delighted  age 

Which  makes  all  female  ages  equal — when 

We  don't  much  care  with  whom  we  may  en- 
As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  [gage. 

So  that  we  can  our  native  sun  assuage 

In  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  just  then. 

To  make  a  twilight  in,  just  as  Sol's  heat  is 

Quench'd  in  the  lap  of  the  salt  sea,  or  Thetis. 

LXX. 

And  Catharine  (we  must  say  thus   much  for 

Catharine),  [thing 

Though  bold  and  bloody,  was  the  kmd  of 


*  Hamkt,  Act  fit.  Sc  L 


Whose  temporary  passion  was  quite  flattering. 
Because  each  lover  look'd  a  sort  of  king. 

Made  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern, 

A  royal  husband  in  all  save  the  ring, — 

Which,  being  the  damn'dest  part  of  matri- 
mony, 

Seem'd  taking  out  the  sting  to  leave  the  honey. 

LXXL 

And  when  you  add  to  this  her  womanhood 

In  its  meridian,  her  blue  eyes  or  grey — 
(The  last,  if  they  have  soul,  are  quite  as  good. 

Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say: 
Napoleon*s,Mary's(Queen  of  Scotland)  .should 

Lend  to  that  color  a  transcendent  ray; 
And  Pallas  also  sanctions  the  same  hue, 
Too  wise   to   look  through   optics  black  or 
blue)— 

Lxxn. 
Her  sweet  smile,  and  her  then  majestic  figure, 

Her  plumpness,  her  imperial  condescension, 
Her  preference  of  a  boy  to  men  much  bigger 

(Fellows  whom  Messalina's  self  would  pen- 
sion), 
Her  prime  of  life,  just  now  in  juicy  vigor. 

With  other  extras ^  which  we  need  not  men- 
All  these,  or  any  one  of  these,  explain  [tion — 
Enough  to  make  a  stripling  very  vain. 

LXXIII. 

And  that's  enough,  for  love  is  vanity. 
Selfish  in  its  beginning  as  its  end. 

Except  where  'tis  a  mere  insanity, 

A  maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to 

Itself  with  beauty's  frail  inanity,  [blend 

On  which  the  passion's  self  seems  to  depend ; 

And  hence  some  heathenish  philosophers 

Make  love  the  main -spring  of  the  universe. 

LXXIV. 

Besides  Platonic  love,  besides  the  love 

Of  God,  the  love  of  sentiment,  the  loving 
Of  faithful  pairs  (I  needs  must  rhyme  with  dove, 
That  good  old  steamboat  which  keeps  verses 
moving  [glove 

'Gainst  reason — reason  ne'er  was  hand-and- 
With  rhyme,  but  always  leant  less  to  im- 
proving 
The   sound    than   sense);    besides   all  these 
pretences  [name  senses — 

To  love,  there  are  those  things  which  words 
LXXV. 

Those  movements,  those  improvements  in  our 
bodies. 

Which  make  all  bodies  anxious  to  get  out 
Of  their  own  sand-pits,  to  mix  with  a  goddess. 

For  such  all  women  are  at  first,  no  doubt. 
How  beautiful  that  moment!   and  how  odd  is 

That  fever  which  precedes  the  languid  rout 
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Of  our  sensations!  What  a  carious  way 
The  whole  thing  is,  of  clothing  souls  in  clay! 

LXXVI. 

The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  Platonical, 

To  end  or  to  begin  with;  the  next  grand 
Is  that  which  may  be  christened  love  canonical 

Because  the  clergy  take  the  thing  in  hand; 
The  third  sort,  to  be  noted  in  our  chronicle, 

As  flourishing  in  every  Christian  land, 
Is,  when  chaste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 
Add  what  may  be  calPd  mctrriage  in  disguise. 

Lxxvn. 
Well,  we  won't  analyse — our  story  must 

Tell  for  itself:  the  sovereign  was  smitten, 
Juan  much  flatterM  by  her  love,  or  lust — 

I  cannot  stop  to  alter  words  once  written; 
And  the  two  are  so  mixed  with  human  dust. 

That  he  who  names  one,  both  perchance 
may  hit  on : 
But  in  such  matters  Russia's  niighty  Empress' 
Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  sempstress. 

LXXVIIL 

The  whole  court  melted  into  one  wide  whisper. 

And  all  lips  were  applied  unto  all  ears;       l 
The  elder  ladies*  wrinkles  curled  much  crisper, 

As  they  beheld ;  the  youngest  cast  some  leers 
On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  lisper 

Smiled  as  she  talked  the  matter  o'er;  but  tears 
Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clouded  eye 
Of  all  the  standing  army  that  stood  by. 

LXXIX. 
All  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers 

Inquired  who  was  this  very  new  young  man. 
Who  promised  to  be  great  in  some  few  hours? 

Which  is   full   soon  (though  life  is  but  a 
Already  they  beheld  the  silver  showers  [span). 

Of  roubles  rain,  as  fast  as  specie  can, 
Upon  his  cabinet,  besides  the  presents 
Of  several  ribands,  and  some  thousand  pea- 
sants.* 


Catharine  was  generous — all  such  ladies  are; 

Love,  that  great  opener  of  the  heart,  and  all 
The  ways  that  lead  there,  be  they  near  or  far, 

Above,  below,  by  turnpikes  great  or  small — 
Love — (though  she  had  a  cursed  taste  for  war. 

And  was  not  the  best  wife,  unless  we  call 


*  ARuaiaii  estate  was  always  valued  by  the  Bomber 
of  slaves  upOQ  it. 


Such  Clytemnestra,  though  perhaps  'tis  better 
That  one  should  die,  than  two  drag  on  the 
fetter)— 

LXXXI. 

Love  had  made  Catharine  make  each  lover's 
fortune. 

Unlike  our  own  half-chaste  Elizabeth, 
Whose  avarice  all  disbursements  did  impor- 

If  history,  the  grand  liar,  ever  saith   [tune* 
The  truth;    and  though  grief  her  old  age 
might  shorten. 

Because  she  put  a  favorite  to  death. 
Her  vile,  ambiguous  method  of  flirtation, 
And  stinginess,  disgrace  her  sex  and  station. 

LXXXII. 

But  when  the  lev6e  rose,  and  lUl  was  bustle 
In  the  dissolving  circle,  all  die  nations' 

Ambassadors  began  as  'twere  to  hustle 

Round  the  young  man  with  dieir  congrmtn- 
lations. 

Also  the  softer  silks  were  heard  to  rustle 
Of  gentle  dames,  among  whose  recreations 

It  is  to  speculate  on  handsome  faces. 

Especially  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 

LXXXIII. 

Juan,  who  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 
A  general  object  of  attention,  made 

His  answers  with  a  very  graceful  bow. 
As  if  born  for  the  ministerial  trade. 

Though  modest,  on  his  unembarrass'd  brow 
Nature  had  written  '*  gentleman."  He  said 

Little,  but  to  the  purpose;  and  his  manner 

Flung  hovering  graces  o'er  him  like  a  banner. 

LXXXIV. 

An  order  from  her  Majesty  consign'd 
Our  young  lieutenant  to  the  genial  care 

Of  those  in  oflfice :  all  the  world  look'd  kind 
(As  it  will  look  sometimes  widi  the  first  stare. 

Which  youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in  mind). 
As  also  did  Miss  Protosoflf  then  there. 

Named,    from    her   mystic  oflice,  "I'Epron- 

A  term  inexplicable  to  the  Muse.         [venae," 

LXXXV. 

With  her  then,  as  in  humble  duty  bound, 
Juan  retired — and  so  will  I,  until 

My  Pegasus  shall  tire  of  touching  ground. 
We  have  just  lit  on  a  «  heaven -kissing  hiU,** 

So  lofty  that  I  feel  my  brain  turn  round, 
And  all  my  fancies  whirling  like  a  mUl: 

Which  is  a  signal  to  my  nerves  ahd  brain. 

To  take  a  quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane. 
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Whkn  Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  he  found, 
In  that  slight  startle  from  his  contempla- 
tion— 

Tis  said  (for  I'll  not  answer  above  ground 
For  any  sage's  creed  or  calculation) — 

A  nriode  of  proving  that  the  earth  turnM  round 
In  a  most  natural  whirl,  calPd  < 'gravitation ;" 

And  this  is  the  sole  mortal  who  could  grapple, 

Since  Adam,  with  a  fall,  or  with  an  apple. 

n. 

Man  fell  with  apples,  and  with  apples  rose. 
If  this  be  true;  for  we  must  deem  the  mode 

In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  disclose 
Through  the  then  unpaved  stars  the  turnpike 
road, 

A  thing  to  counterbalance  human  woes: 
For,  ever  since,  immortal  man  hath  glow'd 

With  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  and  full  soon 

Steam  engines  will  conduct  him  to  the  moon. 

III. 
And  wherefore   thb    exordium? — Why,  just 
now, 

In  taking  up  this  paltry  sheet  of  paper, 
My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  glow. 

And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a  caper : 
And  though  so  much  inferior,  as  I  know. 

To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  glass  and  vapor, 
Discover  stars,  and  sail  in  the  wind's  eye, 
I  wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 

IV. 

In  the  wind's  eye  I've  sail'd,  and  sail;  but  for 
The  stars,  I  own  my  telescope  is  dim; 

But  at  the  least  I've  shunn'd  the  common  shore. 
And, leaving  land  far  out  of  sight,  would  skim 

The  ocean  of  eternity :  the  roar 

Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  my  slight,  trim, 

But  still  sea- worthy  skiff;  and  she  may  float 

Where  ships  have  foundered,  as  doth  many  a 
boat. 

V. 

We  left  our  hero,  Juan,  in  the  bloom 

Of  favoritism,  but  not  yet  in  the  blush; — 

And  far  be  it  from  my  Muses  to  presume 
(For  I  have  more  than  one  Muse,  at  a  push) 

To  follow  him  beyond  the  drawing-room; 
It  is  enough  that  Fortune  found  him  flush 

Of  youth  and  vigor,  beauty,  and  those  things 

Which  for  an  instant  clip  enjoyment's  wings. 


But  soon  they  grow  again,  and  leitve  their  nest. 
"Oh!"  saith  the  Psalmist,  ««that  I  had  a 
dove's 
Pinions  to  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest ! " 

And  who  that  recollects  young  years  and 

loves —  '  [breast 

Though   hoary  now,  and   with   a  witnering 

And  palsied  fancy,  which  no  longer  roves 
Beyond  its  dimm'd  eye's  sphere — but  would 
much  rather  [father? 

Sigh  like  a  son,  than  cough  like  his  grand- 

vn. 
But  sighs  subside,  and  tears  (even  widows') 
shrink. 
Like  Amo  in  the  summer,  to  a  shallow. 
So  narrow  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink. 
Which  threatens  inundations  deep  and  yel- 
low! •  [think 
Such  difference  do  a  few  months  make.    You'd 
Grief  a  rich  field  that  never  would  lie  fallow : 
No  more  it  doth;  its  ploughs  but  change  their 

boys,  K 

Who  furrow  some  new  soil  to  sow  for  joys. 

VIII. 

But  coughs  will  come  when  sighs  depart,  and 
now 
And  then  before  sighs  cease;  for  oft  the  one 
Will  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-like  brow 

Is  ruffled  by  a  wrinkle,  or  the  sun 

Of  life  reach'd  ten  o'clock:  and  while  a  glow. 

Hectic  and  brief  as  summer's  day  nigh  done, 

O'erspreads  the  cheek  which  seems  too  pure 

for  clay,  [they! 

Thousands  blaze,  love,  hope,  die — ^how  happy 

IX. 

But  Juan  was  not  meant  to  die  so  soon. 

We  left  him  in  the  focus  of  such  glory 
As  may  be  won  by  favor  of  the  moon 

Or  ladies'  fancies — rather  transitory,  [June, 
Perhaps;  but  who  would  scorn  the  month  of 

Because  December,  with  his  breath  so  hoary. 
Must  come?  Much  rather  should  he  court  the 
To  hoard  up  warmth  against  a  wintry  day.  [ray, 

X. 

Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fix 
Middle-aged  ladies  even  more  than  young: 

The  former  know  what's  what;   while  new- 
fledged  chicks 
Know  little  more  of  love  than  what  is  sung 

•r- — gip 
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In  rhymes,  or  dreamt  (for  fancy  will  play  tricks)  i 

In  visions  of  those  skies  from  whence  Love' 

sprung.  I 

Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  years : 

I  rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the  dears.  I 


And  why?  /Because  she's  changeable  and 
I  know  no  other  reason,  whatsoe'er  [chaste.  I 

Suspicious  people,  who  find  fault  in  haste,  { 
May  choose  to  tax  me  with ;  whiqh  is  not  fair,  i 

Nor  flattering  to  **  their  temper  or  their  taste,", 
As  my  friend  Jeffrey  writes  with  such  an  air: 

However,  I  forgive  him,  and  I  trust 

He  will  forgive  himself : — if  not,  I  must. 

XII. 

Old  enemies  who  have  become  new  iriends. 

Should  so  continue — 'tis  a  point  of  honor : 
And  I  know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 

For  a  return  to  hatred:  I  would  shun  her 
Like  garlic,  howsoever  she  extends  [her. 

Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  outrun 
Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest 

foes —    , 
Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  join  with  those. 

XUl. 
This  were  the  worst  desertion : — renegadoes. 

Even  shuffling  Sottthey>  that  incarnate  lie, 
Would  scarcely  join  again  the  "reformadoes,"* 

Whom  he  forsook  to  fill  the  laureate's  sty; 
And  honest  men,  from  Iceland  to  Barbadoes, 

Whether  in  Caledon  or  Italy,  [seize 

Should  not  veer  round  with  every  breath,  nor 
To  pain,  the  moment  when  "you  cease  to  please. 

XIV. 

The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 
The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life. 

And  nought  remains  unseen,  but  much  untold, 
By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales  of 
strife. 

While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old. 
The  lawyer's  brief  i&  like  the  surgeon's  knife. 

Dissecting  the  whole  inside  of  a  question, 

And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion. 

XV. 

A  legal  broom's  a  moral  chimney-sweeper. 
And  that's  the  reason  he  himsel('s  so  dirty; 

The  endless  sootf  bestows  a  lint  far  deeper 
Than  can  be  hid  by  altering  his  shirt:  he 

Retains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark  creeper. 
At  least  some  twenty- nine  do  out  of  thirty. 

In  all  their  habits — not  so  you ^  I  own: 

As  Caesar  wore  his  robe,  you  wear  your  gown. 


♦  "  Reformers,"  or  rather  "  Reformed/'     The  Baron 
Bradwardine  in  Waverley  is  authority  for  the  word, 
t  Query:  suit  t—PHitUf's  Depil. 


XVI. 
And  all  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  nUn^, 

Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe 
(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 

To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below). 
Are  over:    Here's  a  health   to  "Auld  Lang 
Syne!" 

I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Your  face — but  you  have  acted,  on  the  whole. 
Most  nobly;  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul. 

XVII. 

And  when  I  use  the  phrase  of  *'  Auld   Lang 
Syne," 

'TIS  not  address'd  to  you — the  more's  the  pity 
For  me,  for  I  would  rather  take  my  wine 

With  you,  than  aught  (save  Scott;  in  your 

proud  city.  [whine. 

But  somehow — it   may   seem   a   schoolboy's 

And  yet  I  seek  not  to  be  grand  or  witty. 
But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 
A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  bead — 

XVIII. 

As  **  Auld  Lang  Syne "  brings  Scotland,  one 
and  all,  [and  clear  slre<im5, 

Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  bills. 
The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie's  brig's  ^icti 
wail* 
All  my  boy-feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 
Of  what  I  then  cbreamt^  clothed  in  their  own 
pall,  [seem2» 

Like  Banquo's  offspring — floating  past  me 
My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine: 
I  care  not — 'tis   a  glimpse  of  *<  Auld  Lang 
Syne." 

XIX. 
And  though,  as  you  remember,  in  a  fit  [curly. 
Of  wrath   and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and 
I  rail'd  at  Scots,  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit. 

Which  must  be  own'd  was  sensitive  and  surly. 

Yet  'tis  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit,    [early: 

They  cannot  quench  young  feelings  fresh  and 

I  *<  scotched,  not  kill'd,"  the  Scotchman  in  my 

blood,  [flood-''      I 

And    love   the  land   of  «  mountain  and   of     I 

XX.  J 

Don  J)ian,  who  was  real,  or  ideal —       [think 

For  both  are  much  the  same,  since  what  men 


♦  The  Brig  of  Don,  near  the  "  Auld  Toun  '*  of  Aber- 
deen, with  its  one  arch  and  its  black  de<»  salmon  streaxa 
below,  is  in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I  stUl  remember, 
thoueh  peihapa  I  may  maquote,  the  awfiil  proverb 
which  made  me  Pfusc  to  cross  it  and  yet  lean  over  k 
with  a  childish  delisht,  being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the 
mother's  side.  The  saying,  as  recollected  by  me,  was 
this,  but  I  have  never  heard  or  teen  it  since  I  was  obe 
years  of  age: 

**  Bng  of  Balgounie,  hlacifs  your  wall, 

Wr  a  wife*8  04  ton,  and  a  mear's  ot/mU 

Doun  ye  shall  &'r 
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£xists  when  the  once  thinkers  are  less  resd 
Than  what  they  thought,  for  mind  can  never 
sink, 
And  'gainst  the  body  makes  a  strong  appeal. 

And  yet  'tis  very  puzzling  on  the  brink 
Of  what  is  call'd  eternity,  to  stare,     [there;— 
And   know  no   more  of  what   is   here,  than 

XXI. 
Don  Juan  grew  a  very  polish'd  Russian — 

How  we  won't  mention,fer^^  we  need  not  say : 
Few  youthful  minds  can  stand  the  strong  con- 
cussion 
Of  any  slight  temptation  in  their  way; 
But  ^  just  now  were  spread  as  is  a  cushion 

Smooth 'd  for  a  monarch's  seat  of  honor;  gay 
Damsels,  and  dances,  revels,  ready  money, 
Made  ice  seem  paradise,  and  winter  sunny. 

XXII. 
The  favor  of  the  Empress  was  agreeable; 

And  though  the  duty  wax'd  a  little  hard. 
Young  people  of  his  time  of  life  should  be  able 

To  come  off  handsomely  in  that  regard. 
He  was  now  growing  up  like  a  green  tree,  able 

For  love,  war,  or  ambition,  which  reward 
Their  luckier  votaries,  till  old  age's  tedium 
Make  some  prefer  the  circulating  medium. 

XXIII. 
About  this  time,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. 
Seduced  by  youth,  and  dangerous  examples, 
Don  Tuan  grew,  I  fear,'  a  little  dissipated; 

Which  is  a  sad  thing,  and  not  only  tramples 
On  our  fresh  feelings,  but — as  being  partici- 
pated 
With  all  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 
Of  frail  humanity — must  make  us  sel6sh. 
And  shut  our  souls  up  in  us,  like  a  shell-fish. 

XXIV 
This  we  pass  over.     We  will  also  pass 

The  usual  progress  of  intrigues  between 
Unequal  matches,  such  as  are,  alas  I 

A  young  lieutenant's  with  a  not  old  queen, 
But  one  who  is  not  so  youthful  as  she  was 

In  all  the  royalty  of  sweet  seventeen. 
Sovereigns  may  sway  materials,  but  not  mat- 
ter; [ter. 
And  wrinkles,  the  d — d  democrats,  won't  flat- 

XXV. 
And  death,  the  sovereign's  sovereign,  though 
the  great 
Gracchus  of  all  mortality,  who  levels. 
With  his  Agrarian*  laws,  the  high  estate 

*  Tiberius  Gracchus,  being  tribune  of  the  people,  de- 
manded in  their  name  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian 
laws ;  by  which  all  persons  possessing  more  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acres  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  surplus 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  citizens. 


Of  him  who  feasts,  and  fights,  and  roars, 

and  revels,  [await 

To  one  small  grass-grown  patch  (which  must 

Corruption  for  its  crop),  with  the  poor  devils 
Who  never  had  a  foot  of  land  till  now — 
Death's  a  reformer,  all  men  must  allow. 

XXVI. 

He  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  in  a  hurry 
Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  glare,  and  gloss, 
and  glitter,  [furry — 

In  this  gay  clime  of  bearskins,  black   and 
Which  (though  I  hate  to  say  a  thing  that's 
bitter)  .        [flurry. 

Peep  out  sometimes,  when  things  are   in   a 
Through  all  the  "  purple  and  fine  linen," 
fitter 
For  Babylon's  than  Russia's  royal  harlot — 
And  neutralize  her  outward  show  of  scarlet 

XX  VII. 
And  this  same  state  we  won't  describe:  we 
could 
Perhaps  from  hearsay,  or  from  recollection; 
But,   getting    nigh   grim   Dante's    **  obscure 
wood,"* 
That  horrid  equinox,  that  hateful  section 
Of  human  years,  that  half-way  house,  that  rude 
Hut,  whence  wise  travellers  drive  with  cir- 
cumspection 
Life's  sad  post-horses  o'er  the  dreary  frontier 
Of  age,  and,  looking  back  to  youth,  give  one 
tear; — 

XXVIII. 
I  won't  describe — that  is,  if  I  can  help 

Description;  and  I  won't  reflect — that  is, 
If  I  can  stave  off  thought,  which,  as  a  whelp 

Clings  to  its  teat,  sticks  to  me  through  the 
Of  this  odd  labyrinth;  or  as  the  kelp      [abyss 

Holds  by  the  rock;  or  as  a  lover's  kiss 
Drains  its  first  draught  of  lips: — but,  as  I  said, 
I  won^t  philosophize,  and  will  be  read. 

XXIX. 

Juan,  instead  of  courting  courts,  was  courted — 
A  thing  which  happens  rarely.  This  he  owed 
Much  to  his  youth,  and  much  to  his  reported 
Valor;  much  also  to  the  blood  he  show'd, 
Like   a   race-horse;  much  to   each  dress  he 
sported, 
Which  set  the  beauty  off  in  which  he  glow'd. 
As  purple  clouds  befringe  the  sun :  but  most 
He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  post. 

XXX. 
He  wrote  to  Spain: — and  all  his  near  rela- 
tions. 
Perceiving  he  was  in  a  handsome  way 


*  Mi  ritrovai  per  una  selva  oscuia. 
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Of  getting  on  himself,  and  finding  stations 
For  cousins  also,  answer'd  the  same  day. 

Several  prepared  themselves  for  emigrations, 
And,  eating  ices,  were  o'erheard  to  say 

That,  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  pelisse, 

Madrid  and  Moscow's  climes  were  of  a  piece. 

XXXL 

His  mother.  Donna  Inez,  finding,  too. 

That,  in  the  lieu  of  drawing  on  his  banker. 
Where  his  assets  were  waxing  rather  few. 
He  had  brought  his  spending  to  a  hand- 
some anchor,-— 
Replied  "that  she  was  glad  to  see  him  through 
Those   pleasures    after  which   wild  youth 
will  hanker: 
As  the  sole  sign  of  man  being  in  his  senses 
Is,  learning  to  reduce  his  past  expenses. 

xxxn. 
<'  She  also  recommended  him  to  God,        [er; 
And  no  less  to  God's  Son,  as  well  as  Moth- 
Warn'd   him  against   Greek  worship,  which 
looks  odd  [smother 

In    Catholic   eyes,   but  told  him,  too,    to 
Outioard   dislike,    which    don't    look     well 
abroad : 
Inform'd  him  that  he  had  a  little  brother 
Born  in  a  second  wedlock;  and,  above 
All,  praised  the  Empress's  nuUernal  love. 

XXXIII. 

**  She  could  not  too  much  give  her  approba- 
tion 
Unto  an  Empress  who  preferr'd  young  men. 
Whose  age,  and  what  was  better  still,  whose 
nation  [then) : — 

And  climate,  stopp'd  all  scandal  (now  and 
At  home  it  might  have  given  her  some  vexa 
tion: 
But  wh«re  thermometers  sink  down  to  ten. 
Or  five,  or  one,  or  zero,  she  could  never 
Believe  that  virtue  thaw'd  before  the  river." 

XXXIV. 
Oh  for  z,  forty -parson  power"*  to  chant 

Thy  praise.  Hypocrisy  1     Oh  for  a  hymn 
Loud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  loudly  vaunt. 
Not  practice!    Oh  for  trump  of  cherubim! 
CJr  the  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  aunt. 

Who,  though  her  spectacles  at  last  grew 
Drew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint,  [dim. 
When  she  could  no  more  read  the  pious  print 

XXXV. 
She  was  no  hypocrite,  at  least,  poor  soul! 
But  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  away 


♦A  metaphor  taken  from  the  "  forty  •hone  pow«r"  of 
a  steam  engwe.  That  mad  wag,  the  Key.  S.  S.,  tittinK 
by  a  brother  clergyman  at  dbner,  observed  afterwards 
that  his  dull  neigfabor  had  a  **  trntivt-parton  power**  of 
convexsatioo. 


'  As  anybody  on  the  elected  roll,  [d*y» 

I     Which  portions   out,   upon  the  judgment- 
Heaven's  freeholds,   in  a  sort  of  doomsday 
scroll. 
Such  as  the  conqueror  William  did  repay 
His  knights  with;  lotting  others'  pro|»ertie8 
Into  some  sixty  thousand  new  knights'  fees. 

XXXVL 

I  can't  complain,  whose  ancestors  are  there, 

Erneis,  Radulphus— eight  and  forty  manon 
(If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 
Were  their  reward  for  following  Billy's  ban- 
ners; [lair 
And  though  I  can't  help  thinking  'twas  scarce 
To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  iy«&j*  like  tan- 
ners;                                                 [daoe. 
Yet,  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  pro- 
You'U  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  a  good 
use. 

XXXVIL 
The  gentle  Juan  flourish'd,  though  at  times 
He  felt  like  other  plants  call'd  sensitive. 
Which  shrink  from   touch   as  monarchs    do 
from  rhymes, 
Save  such  as  Southey  can  afford  to  give. 
Perhaps  he  long'd,  in  bitter  frosts,  for  climes 
In  which  the  Neva's  ice  would  cease  to  live 
Before  Mid-day:  perhaps,  despite  his  doty, 
In  royalty's  vast  arms  he  sigh'd  for  beauty. 

xxxvin. 
Perhaps — but  sans  perhaps,  we  need  not  seek 
For  causes  young  or  old;  the  canker-worm 
Will  feed  upon  the  fairest,  freshest  cheek. 

As  well  as  further  drain  the  wither'd  form: 
Care,  like  a  housekeeper,  brings  every  wedc 

His  bills  in,  and,  however  we  may  storm. 
They  must  be  paid :  though  six  days  smoothly 

run. 
The  seventh  will  bring  blue  devils  or  a  dun. 

xxxix. 
I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick: 
The  Empress  was  alarm'd;  and  her  physi> 
cian 
(The  same  who  physick'd  Peter)  found  the  tick 

Of  his  fierce  pulse  betoken  a  condition 
Which  augured  of  the  dead,  however  qwck 
Itself,  and  show'd  a  feverish  disposition; 
At  which  the  whole  court  was  extremely  trou- 
bled, [doubled. 
The  sovereign  shock'd,  and  all  his  medidnes 

XL. 

Low  were  the  whispers,  manifold  the  ramon: 
Some  said  he  had  been  poison'd  by  Pofteah 
kin: 


Hyde."  I  believe  a  hyde  of  land  tobe  « 
word,  and,  as  such,  subject  to  die  tax  of  a  '^^ 
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Others  talked  learnedly  of  certain  tnmors, 

Ebchaustion,  or  disorders  of  the  same  kin: 
Some  said  'twas  a  concoction  of  the  humors 

Which  with  the  blood  too  readily  will  claim 
Others,  again,  were  ready  to  maintain  [kin : 
**  Twas  only  the  fatigue  of  last  campaign/* 

XLl. 
But  here  is  one  prescription,  out  of  many: 

"Sodae  sulphat.  3vj.,  3ss.  Mannae  optim. 
Aq.  fervent,  f.  ^iss.  3u-  ^^"c^'  Sennae 

Haustus  '*  (and  here  the  surgeon  came  and 
cupp*d  him), 
*'R.  Pulv.  Com.  gr.  iij.  Ipecacuanhae  " 

(With  more  besides,  if  Juan  had  not  stopped 
"  Bolus  Potasise  Sulphuret,  sumendus,  [em), 
EU  haustus  ter  in  die  capiendus." 

XLII. 

This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us, 

Secundum  arttm  ;  but  although  we  sneer 
In  health,  when  ill  we  call  them  to  attend  us, 

Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeers 
While  that  hiatm  maxime  defiendus. 

To  be  fiird  up  by  spade  or  mattock,  's  near. 
Instead  of  gliding  graciously  down  Lethe, 
We  tease  mild  Baillie  or  soft  Abemethy.* 

XLIIU 
Juan  demurred  at  this  first  notice  to 

Quit ;  and  though  death  had  threatened  an 
ejection, 
His  youth  and  constitution  bore  him  through, 

And  sent  the  doctors  in  a  new  direction. 
But  still  his  state  was  delicate:  the  hue 

Of  health  but  flicker'd  with  a  faint  reflection 
Along  his  wasted  cheek,  and  seem'd  to  gravel 
The  faculty,  who  said  that  he  must  travel. 

XLIV. 
The  climate  was  too  cold,  they  said,  for  him, 

Meridian -bom,  to  bloom  in.  This  opinion 
Made  the  chaste  Catharine  look  a  little  grim, 

Who  did  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  minion : 
But  when  she  saw  his  dazzling  eye  wax  dim, 

And  drooping  like   an   eagle's  with  dipt 
pinion. 
She  then  resolved  to  send  him  on  a  mission. 
But  in  a  style  becoming  his  condition. 

XLV. 

There  was  just  then  a  kind  of  a  discussion, 

A  sort  of  treaty  or  negotiation, 
Between  the  British  Cabinet  and  Russian, 

Maintained  with  all  the  due  prevarication 
With  which  great  states  such  things  are  apt  to 
push  on: 

Something  about  the  Baltic's  navigation, 

4  [Bodi  remarkable  for  rough  plainness  of  q>eeGh.] 


Hides,  train-oil,   tallow,   and  the  rights  of 

Thetis, 
Which  Britons  deem  their  uH  possidetis, 

XLVI. 

So  Catharine,  who  had  a  handsome  way 
Of  fitting  out  her  favorites,  conferr*d 

This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 
At  once  her  royal  splendor,  and  reward 

His  services.     He  kiss'd  hands  the  next  day. 
Received  instructions  how  to  play  his  card. 

Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honors. 

Which  show'd  what  great  discernment  was 
the  donor's. 

XL  VII. 

But  she  was  lucky,  and  luck's  all.  Your  queens 
Are  generally  prosperous  in  reigning; 

Which  puzzles  us  to  know  what  Fortune  means. 
But   to  continue:    though  her  \ears  were 
waning, 

Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens: 
And  though  her  dignity  brook'd  no  com- 
plaining. 

So  much  did  Juan's  setting  off  distress  her, 

She  could  not  find  at  first  a  fit  successor. 

XLVIII. 

But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last : 
And  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  twice  that 
number 

Of  candidates,  requesting  to  be  placed. 
Made  Catharine  taste,  next  night,  a  quiel 
slumber: — 

Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste. 
Nor  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber. 

But  always  choosing  with  deliberation. 

Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 

XLIX. 
While  this  high  post  of  honor's  in  abeyance. 

For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 
You'll  mount,  with  our  young  hero,  the  con- 
veyance [best 

Which  wafted  him  from  Petersburg:    the 
Barouche,  which  had  the  glory  to  display  once 

The  fair  Czarina's  autocratic  crest, 
When,  a  new  Iphigene,  she  went  to  Tauris,* 
Was  given  to  her  favorite,  and  now  bore  his. 

L. 
A  bull-dog,  and  a  bullfinch,  and  an  ermine. 

All  private  favorites  of  Don  Juan :  for 
(Let  deeper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 

He  had  a  kind  of  inclination,  or     [vermin. 
Weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere 

Live  animals :  an  old  maid  of  threescore 

*  The  Empress  went  to  the  Crimea,  accompanied  by 
the    Emperor  Joseph,  in    the  year— I  forget  which. 
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For  cats  and  birds  more  penchant  ne*er  dis- 
play'd, 
Although  he  was  not  old,  nor  even  a  maid. 


LI. 

The  animals  aforesaid  occupied 

Their  station ;  there  were  valets,  secretaries, 
In  other  vehicles;  but  at  his  side 

Sat  little  Leila,  who  survived  the  parries 
lie  made  'gainst  Cossacque  sabres,   in  the 
wide  [varies' 

Slaughter  of  Ismail.     Though  my  wild  muse 
Her  note,  she  don*t  forget  the  infant  girl 
Whom  he  preserved  a  pure  and  living  pearl. 

LII. 

Poor  little  thing!     She  was  as  fair  as  docile; 

And  with  that  gentle,  serious  character. 
As  rare  in  living  beings  as  a  fossile  [Cuvier!" 

Man,'miast  thy  mouldy  mammoths,  •*  grand 
III  fitted  was  her  ignorance  to  jostle 

With  this  overwhelming  world,  where  all 
must  err. 
But  she  was  yet  but  ten  years  old,  and  therefore 
Was  tranquil,  though  she  knew  not  why  or 
wherefore. 

UII. 
Don  Juan  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  as 

Nor  brother,  father,  sister,  daughter,  love. 
I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  was: 

He  was  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  prove 
Parental  feelings;  and  the  other  class, 

Call'd  brotherly  affection,  could  not  move 
His  bosom,  for  he  never  had  a  sister:      [her J 
Ah !  if  he  had,  how  much  he  would  have  miss'd 

LIV. 

And  still  less  was  it  sensual;  for,  besides 
That  he  was  not  an  ancient  debauchee 

(Who  like  sour  fruit,  to  stir  their  veins*  salt 
As  acids  rouse  a  dormant  alkali),       [tides. 

Although  {Uwill  happen  as  our  planet  guides) 
His  youth  was  not  the  chastest  that  might  be. 

There  was  the  purest  Platonism  at  bottom 

Of  all  his  feelings — only  he  forgot  *em. 

LY. 

Just  now  there  was  no  peril  of  temptation : 
He  loved  the  infant  orphan  he  had  saved, 

As  patriots  (now  and  then)  may  love  a  nation : 
His  pride,  too,  felt  that  she  was  not  enslaved, 

Owing  to  him : — as  also  her  salvation. 

Through  his  means  and  the  church's,  might 
be  paved :  [serted. 

But  one  thing's  odd,  which  here  must  be  in 

The  little  Turk  refused  to  be  converted. 

LVI. 

'Tvvas  strange  enough  she  should  retain  the 

..     impression,  [and  slaughter; 

Through  such  a  scene  of  change^  and  dread^ 


But  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  trans- 
.     .  gression. 

She  show'd  a  great  dislike  to  holy  water: 
She  also  had  no  passion  for  confession : 

Perhaps  rfie   had  nothing  to  confess: — no 

matter  [it — 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  church  made  little  of 

She  still  held  out  that  Mahomet  was  a  prophet. 

LVII. 

In  fact,  the  only  Christian  she  could  bear 
Was  Juan,  whom  she  seem'd  h)  have  selected 

In  place  of  what  her  home  and  friends  once 
were. 
He  naturally  loved  what  he  protected; 

And  thus  they  form'd  a  rather  curious  pair: 
A  guardian  green  in  years,  a  ward  connected 

In  neither  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  de 
fender;  [tender. 

And  yet  this  want  of  ties  made  theirs  more 

LVIII. 

They  jdUrney'd  on  through  Poland  and  through 

Warsaw, 
Famous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron: 
Through  Courland  also,  which  that    famous 

farce  saw  ["Biron."* 

Which  gave  her  dukes  die  graceless  name  of 

Tis  the  same  landscape  which  the  modem 

Mars  saw  [siren  \ 

Who  march'd  to  Moscow,  led  by  Fame,  the 
To  lose  by  one  month's  frost,some  twenty  yean 
Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  grenadiers. 

LIX. 

Let  this  not  seem  an  anti-climax: — **  Oh! 

My  Guard!  my  old  Guard!  *'  exclaim'd  the 
god  of  clay. 
Think  of  the  thunderer's  falling  down  below 

Carotid-artery-cutting  Castl^eagh! 
Alas,  that  glory  should  be  chill'd  by  snow! 

But  should  we  wish  to  warm  us  on  our  way 
Through  Poland,  there  is  Kosciusko's  name 
Might  scatter  fire  through  ice,  like  Heda's 
flame. 

LX. 

From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia 
Proper, 

And  KOnigsberg,  the  capital,  whose  vaunt. 
Besides  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper. 

Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant. 


^  In  the  Eropresft  Ann's  time,  Biren,  her  fiivorice,  a»> 
sumed  the  name  and  arms  of  die  *' Birons  **  of  IVaaoe, 
which  &milies  are  vet  extant  with  that  of  F^ngfanH. 
There  are  still  the  tuuighters  of  Courlaod  of  that  Bame: 
one  of  diem  I  remember  seeing  in  England,  fci  the 
blessed  year  of  the  Allies— the  Duchess  of  S— — >«• 
whom  the  English  Duchess  of  Somerset  i 
aaamcake. 
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Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 
About  philosophy,  pursued  his  jaunt 
To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 
Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  their  pos- 
tilions. 

LXI. 

And  thence  throi^h  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the 
Until  he  reach 'd  the  castellated  Rhine. [like. 

Ye  glorious  Gothicscenes!  how  much  ye  strike 
All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine: 

A  grey  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike. 
Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 

Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,and  hover 

Upon  their  airy  confines,  half-seas  over. 

LXII. 

But  Juan  posted  on  through  Mannheim,  Bonn, 
Which    Drachenfels    frowns    over    like   a 
spectre 

Of  the  good  feudal  times  forever  gone, 

On  which  I  have  not  time  just  now  to  lecture. 

From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Co- 
logne, 
A  city  which  presents  to  the  inspector 

Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone,* 

The  greatest  number  flesh  hath  ever  known. 

LXIII. 

From  thence  to  Holland's  Hag^ue  and  Hel- 
voetsluys, 

That  water-land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches, 
Where  juniper  expresses  its  best  juice,  [riches. 

The  poor  man's   sparkling   substitute   for 
Senates  and  sages  have  condemn'd  its  use, — 

But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial,  which  is 
Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel  [cruel. 
Good  government  has  left  them,  seems   but 

LXIV. 

Here  he  embarkM;  and,, with  a  flowing  sail. 

Went  bounding  for  the  island  of  the  free. 

Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew  half 

B,  gale.  [the  sea. 

High  dash'd  the  spray,  the  bows  dipp'd  in 

And  sea-sick  passengers  tum'd somewhat  pale; 

But  Juan«  seasoned,  as  he  well  might  be, 
By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skiffs 
Which  pass*a,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
clittis. 

LXV. 
At  length  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall,  along 
The  blue  sea's  bender;  and  Don  Juan  fell — 
What  even  young  strangers  feel  a  little  strong 
At  the  first  sight  of  Albion's  chalky  belt — 
A  kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 
Those  haughty  shopkeepers,who  sternly  dealt 


*  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins  were  stfll 
estant  in  x8i6,  and  may  be  so  yet  as  much  as  ever. 


Their  goods  and  edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  toll. 

LXVI. 

I've  no  great  cause  to  love  that  spot  of  earth. 
Which   holds   what   might  have  been   the 
noblest  nation; 

But  though  1  owe  it  little  but  my  birth, 
I  feel  a  mix'd  regret  and  veneration 

For  its  decaying  fame  and  former  worth,  [tion) 
Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  Iransporta- 

Of  absence  lay  one's  old  resentments  level, 

When  a  man's  cbuntry's  going  to  the  devil. 

LXVII. 

Alas!  could  she  but  fully,  truly  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  ab- 

How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow  [horr'd ; 
Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword ; 

How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe. 
That  worse  than  worst  o/foeSyi)\t  once  adored 

False  friend,who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind, 

And  now  would  chain  them,to  the  very  mind ; — 

LXVIII. 
Would  she  be  proud,  or  boast  herself  the  free, 

Who  is  but  first  of  slaves?   The  nations  are 
In  prison — but  the  jailor,  what  is  he? 

No  less  a  victim  to  the  bolt  and  bar. 
Is.  the  poor  privilege  to  turn  the  key 

Upon  the  captive,  freedom?     He's  as  far 
From  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air. 
Who  watches  o'er  the  chain,  as  they  who  wear. 

LXIX. 

Don  Juan  now  saw  Albion's  earliest  beauties, 
Thy  cliffs,  dear  Dover,  harbor,  and  hotel; 

Thy  custom-house,  with  all  its  delicate  duties; 
Thy  waiters  running  mucks  at  every  bell; 

Thy  packets,  all  who^e  passengers  are  booties 
To  those  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell; 

And  last,  not  least,  to  strangers  not  instructed, 

Thy  long,  long  bills,  whence  nothing  is  de- 
ducted. 

LXX. 

Juan,  though  careless,  young,  and  magnifique, 
And  rich  in  rubies,diamonds,cash,and  credit, 
Who  did  not  limit  much  his  bills  per  week. 

Yet  stared  at  this  a  little,  though  he  paid  it — 

(His  Maggior  Duomo,  a  smart,  subtle  Greek, 

Before  him  summ'd  the  awful   scroll   and 

read  itj;  [sunny, 

But,  doubtless,   as   the   air,   though   seldom 

Is  free,  the  respiration's  worth  the  money. 

LXXI. 

On  with  the  horses!    Off  to  Canterbuiyl 
Tramp,    tramp    o'er    pebble,   and   splash, 
splash  through  puddle^-*^  j 
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Hurrah!  how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so  merry! 

Not  like  slow  Germany, wherein  they  muddle 
Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  bury 

Their  fare;  and  also  pause,  besides,  to  fuddle 
With  *•  schnapps" — sad  dogs,  whom  **  Hunds- 

fot"  or  "  Verflucter" 
Affect  no  more  than  lightning  a  conductor. 

LXXII. 

Now  there  is  nothing  gives  a  man  such  spirits, 
Leavening  his  blood  as  cayenne  doth  a  curry. 

As  going  at  fuU  speed :  no  matter  where  its 
Direction  be,  so  'tis  but  in  a  hurry. 

And  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  merits : 
For  the  less  cause  there  is  for  all  this  flurry, 

The  greater  is  the  pleasure  in  arriving 

Kt  the  great  end  of  travel — which  is  driving. 

LXXIII. 
They  saw  at  Canterbury  the  cathedral :  [stone, 

Black  Edward's  helm,  and  Becket's  bloody 
Were  pointed  out  as  usual  by  the  bedral. 

In  the  same  quaint,  uninterested  tone: — 
There's  glory  again  for  you,  gentle  reader!  All 

Ends  in  a  rusty  casque  and  dubious  bone. 
Half-solved  into  these  sodas  or  magnesias, 
Which  form  that  bitter  draught,  the  human 
species. 

LXXIV. 

The  effect  on  Juan  was,  of  course,  sublime; 

He  breathed  a  thousand  Cressys,  as  he  saw 

That  casque*  which   never  stoop*d  except  to 

Time.  [awe. 

Even  the  bold  Churchman's  tomb  excited 
Who  died  in  the  then  great  attempt  to  climb 

O'er  kings,  who  now  at  least  must  talk  of 
Before  they  butcher.  Little  Leila  gazed,  [law 
And  ask'd  why  such  a  structure  had  been 
raised. 

LXXV. 

A.nd  being  told  it  was  "God's  house,"  she  said 
He  was  well  lodged,  but  only  wonder'd  how 

lie  suffer'd  Infidels  in  his  homestead, 
The  cruel  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  low 

His  holy  temples  in  the  lands  which  bred 
'^he  true  Believers,  and  her  infant  brow 

Was  "bent  with  grief  that  Mahomet  should  re- 
sign 

A  mosque  so  noble,  flung  like  pearls  to  swine, 

LXXV  I. 

On!  on!  through  meadows,  managed  like  s 
garden, 
\  paradise  of  hops  and  high  production; 
For,  after  years  of  travel,  by  a  bard,  in 

Countries  of  greater  heat,  but  lesser  suction, 
A  green  field  is  a  sight  which  makes  him  par- 
don [tion. 
The  absence  of  that  more  sublime  construc- 


Which  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  precipices. 
Glaciers,  volcanoes,  oranges,  and  ices. 

LXXVII. 

And  when  I  think  upon  a  pot  of  beer 

But  I  won't  weep! — and  so  drive  on,  pos- 
tilions! 

As  the  smart  boys  spurr'd  fiist  in  their  career, 
Juan  admired  these  highwa]rs  of  free  mil- 
lions, 
A  country  in  all  senses  the  most  dear 

To  foreigner  or  native,  save  some  silly  ones. 
Who  **  kick  against  the  pricks  "  just  at  this 

juncture. 
And  for  their  pains  get  only  a  fresh  puncture. 

Lxxvni. 
What  a  delightful  thing's  a  turnpike  road! 

So  smooth,  so  level,  such  a  mode  of  shaving 
The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  in  the  broad 

Air   can  accomplish,  with  his  wide  wings 
waving; 
Had  such  been  cut  in  Phaeton's  time,  the  god 

Had  told  his  son  to  satisfy  his  craving 
W^ith  the  York  mail.     But,  onward  as  we  roll, 

Surgii  amariaiiguid^* — the  toll! 

LXXIX. 

Alas,  how  deeply  painful  is  all  payment! 
Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  aught  except 
men's  purses. 
As  Macbiavel  shows  those  in  purple  raiment. 
Such  is  the  shortest  way  to  general  curaes. 
They  hate  a  murderer  much  less  than  a  claim- 
ant 
On  that  sweet  ore  which  everybody  nurses. — 
Kill  a  man's  family,  and  he  may  brook  it« 
But   keep  your  hands   out   of  his  breeches 
pocket. 

^  LXXX. 

So  said  the  Florentine;  ye  monarchs,  hearkee 
To  your  instructor.     Juan  now  was  borne. 

Just  as  the  day  began  to  wane  and  darken. 
O'er  the  high  hill  which  looks,  with  pride 
or  scorn,  [in 

Towards  the  great  dty. — Ye  who  have  a  spark 
Your  veins  of  Cockney  spirit,smile  or  mourn, 

According  as  you  take  things  well  or  ill : — 

Bold  Britons,  we  are  now  on  Shooter's  Hill! 


The  sun  went  down,  the  smoke  rose  up,  as  fron 
I     A  half-unquench'd  yolcano,  o'er  a  space 
Which  well  beseem'd  the  •*  Devil's  drawing- 
room," 

As  some  have  qualified  that  wondrous  p1*ce; 
But  Juan  felt,  though  not  approaching  nom  , 

As  one  who,  though  h^  were  not  of  the  race, 
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Severed  the  soil,  of  those  true  sons  the  mother 
Vho  butcher'd  half  the  earth,*  and  bullied 
t*other.f 

Lxxxn. 
k.  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  ship- 
Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye  [ping, 
^ould  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  just 
skipping 
In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
>f  masU;  a  wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 
On  tip-toe  through  their  sea-coal  canopy; 
i  huge,  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
)n  a  fooPs  head — and  there  is  London  Town ! 

Lxxxin. 
kit  Juan  saw  not  this :  each  wreath  of  smoke 

Appeared  to  him  but  as  the  magic  vapor 
>f  some  alchymic  furnace,  from  whence  broke 
The  wealth  of  worlds  (a  wealth  of  tax  and 
paper); 
Phe  gloomy  clouds,  which  o*er  it  as  a  yoke 

Are  bow'd,  and  put  the  sun  out  like  a  taper, 
Vere  nothing  but  the  natural  atmosphere, 
Sxiremely  wholesome,  though  but  rarely  clear. 
LXXXIV. 

fe  paused — and  so  will  I;  as  doth  a  crew 
Before  they  give  their  broadside.  By  and  by, 

ly  gentle  countrymen,  we  will  renew 
Our  old  acquaintance;  and  at  least  I'll  try 

To  tell  you  \i\x\^^you  will  not  take  as  true. 
Because  they  are  so — A  male  Mrs.  Fry, 


•I&dku 


f  America. 


With'  a  soft  besom  will  I  sweep  your  halls, 
And  brush  a  web  or  two  from  off  the  walls. 


Oh,  Mrs.  Fry!     Why  go  to  Newgate?     Why 
Preach-  to  poor   rogues?     And  wherefore 
not  begin 

With  Carlton,  or  with  other  houses?     Try 
Your  hand  at  hardened  and  imperial  sin. 

To  mend  the  people's  an  absurdity, 
A  jargon,  a  mere  philanthropic  din. 

Unless  you  make  their  betters  better; — Fie! 

I  thought  you  had  more  religion,  Mrs.  Fry. 

LXXXVI. 

Teach  them  the  decencies  of  good  threescore} 

Cure  them  of  tours,  hussar  and  highland 

dresses;  [more; 

Tell  them  that  youth  once  gone  returns  no 
That  hired  huzzas  redeem  no  land's  dis- 

Tell  them  Sir  William  Curtis  is  a  bore,  [treses; 
Too  dull  even  for  the  dullest  of  excesses, 

The  witless  Falslaff  of  a  hoary  Hal, 

A  fool  whose  bells  have  ceased  to  ring  at  all. 

LXXXVU. 

Tell  them,  though  it  may  be  perhaps  too  late 
On  life's  worn  confine,  jaded,  bloated,  sated. 

To  set  up  vain  pretences  of  being  great, 
'Tis  not  so  to  be  good;  and  be  it  stated. 

The   worthiest   kings  have  ever  loved  least 

slate;  [prated 

And  tell  them But  you  won't,  and  I  have 

Just  now  enough:  but  by-and-by  I'll  prattle. 

Like  Roland's  horn  in  Roncesvalles'  battle. 


CANTO  THE  ELEVENTH, 


1823. 


I. 


Vhen  Bishop  Berkeley  said  «  there  was  no 
matter,"  [said; 

And  proved  it — 'twas  no  matter  what  he 
'hey  say  his  system  'tis  in  vain  to  batter, 

Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head; 
ind  yet  who  can  believe  it?     I  would  shatter 

Gladly  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead, 
)r  adamant,  to  find  the  world  a  spirit, 
ind  wear  my  head,  denying  that  I  wear  it. 

U, 
Vhat  a  sublime  discovery  'twas  to  make  the 

Universe  universal  egotism, 
'bat  all's  ideal — all  ourselves;  I'll  stake  the 
World  (be  it  what  you  will)  that  IhaCs  no 
schism.  [some  take  thee, 

)h,  Doubt! — if  thou  be'st  Doubt,  for  which 


But  which   I    doubt  extremely— thou  sole 

prism 

Of  the  Truth's  rays,  spoil  not  my  draught  of 

spirit,  [bear  it. 

Heaven's  brandy,  though  our  brain  can  hardly 

III. 
For  ever  and  anon  comes  Indigestion 

(Not  the  most  "dainty  Ariel")  and  perplexes 
Our  soarings  with  another  sort  of  question; 
And  that  which,  after  all,  my  spirit  vexes, 
Is,that  I  find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eye  on. 

Without  confusion  of  the  sorts  and  sexes 
Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder, 
The  world,  which   at  the  worst's  a  glorious 
blunder 

IV. 

If  it  be  chance;  or  if  it  be  according 

To  the  old  text,  still  better>^Lest  it  should 
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Turn  out   so,   we'll   say   nothing  'gainst  the 
wording. 
As  several  people  think  such  hazards  rude. 
They're  right :  our  days  are  tog  brief  for  af- 
fording 
Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 
Decide,  and  everybody  one  day  will 
Know  very  clearly — or  at  least  lie  still. 

V. 

And  therefore  will  I  leave  off  metaphysical 
Discussion,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there: 

If  I  agree  that  what  is,  is:  then  this  I  call 
Being  quite  perspicuous  and  extremely  fair. 

The  truth  is,I've  grown  lately  rather  phthisical : 
I  don't  know  what  the  reason  is— the  air. 

Perhaps;  but,  as  I  suffer  from  the  shocks 

Of  illness,  I  grow  much  more  orthodox. 

VI. 
The  ♦first  attack  at  once  proved  the  Divinity 

(But  thail  never  doubted,  nor  the  Devil); 
The  next,  the  Virgin's  mystical  virginity; 

The  third,  the  usual  Origin  of  Evil; 
The  fourth  at  once  establish'd  the  whole  Trinity 

On  so  incontrovertible  a  level. 
That  I  devoutly  wish'd  the  thr«e  were  four. 
On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  the  more. 

VII. 

To  our  theme. — The  man  who  has  stood  on 
the  Acropolis, 
And  look'd  down  over  Attica;  or  he 
Who  has  sail'd  where  picturesque  Constanti- 
nople is. 
Or  seen  Timbuctoo,  or  hath  taken  tea 
In  small-eyed  China's  crockery-ware  metrop- 
olis. 
Or  sat  amidst  the  bricks  of  Nineveh,  [ance — 
May  not  think  much  of  London's  first  appear- 
But  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a  year  hence. 

VIII. 

Don  Juan  had  got  out  on  Shooter's  Hill: 
Sunset  the  time,  the  place  the  same  declivity 

Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 
Where  London  streets  ferment  in  full  ac- 
tivity; 

While  everything  around  was  calm  and  still. 
Except  the  creak  of  wheeb,  which  on  their 
pivot  he 

Heard;  and  that  bee-like,  bubbling,  busy  hum 

Of  cities,  that  boil  over  with  their  scum : — 


I  say  Don  Juan,  wrapt  in  contemplation,  [mit; 

Walk'd  on  behind  his  carriage,  o'er  the  sum- 
And  lust  in  wonder  of  so  great  a  nation,    [it. 

Gave  way  to  it,  since  he  could  not  o'ercome 


"And  here,"  he  cried,  **  is  Freedom's  cboseo 
station;  [entomb  it 

Here  peals  the  people's  voice,  nor  can  en- 
Racks,  prisons,  inquisitions;  resurrection 
Awaits  it,  each  new  meeting  or  election. 

X. 

*«  Here   are   chaste  wives,   pure  lives:    herr 

people  pay 

But  what  they  please;  and,  if  that  things  be 

*Ti8  only  that  they  love  to  throw  away    [dear, 

Their  cash  to  show  how  much  they  Intve  a 

Here  laws  are  all  inviolate;  none  lay     [year. 

Traps  for  the  traveller ;  every  highway's  dear: 

Here  " — he  was  intemipted  by  a  knife,  [life!'' 

With — "  Damn  your  eyes!  your  money  or  your 

XI. 

These  freeborn  sounds  proceeded  from  foin 
pads. 

In  ambush  laid,who  had  perceived  him  loita 
Behind  his  carriage;  and,  like  handy  lads. 

Hid  seized  the  lucky  hour  to  reconnoitre, 
In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who  gads 

Upon  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a  fighter, 
May  find  himself,  within  that  isle  of  nches. 
Exposed  to  lose  his  life  as  well  as  breeches. 

XII. 
Juan,  who  did  not  understand  a  word  [damB.'" 

Of  English,  save  their  shibboleth  •«  G«i 
And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  heard,  (^laafn," 

He  sometimes  thought  'twas  only  their  *«Sa-  \ 
Or  "God  be  with  you!"  knd  'tis  not  absurd 

To  think  so;  for,  half  English  as  I  am 
(To  my  misfortune),  never  can  I  say      [wit. 
I  heard  them  wish  "  God  with  you,"  save  thai 

XIII. 

Juan  yet  quickly  understood  their  gesture; 

And,  being  somewhat  choleric  and  sudden, 
j  Drew  forth  a  pocket  pistol  from  his  vesture, 
I     And  fired  it  into  one  assailant's  puddings  I 
Who  fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o'er  in  his  pasture, 
'     And  roar'd  out,  as  he  wTithed  his  nmtin 
I         mud  in. 

Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchman, 
«*0  Jack!    I'm  floor'd  by  that  'ere  bloody 
Frenchman!" 

xrv. 
On  which  Jack  and  his  train  set  off  at  speed: 
And  Juan's  suite,  late  scatter'd  at  a  distance. 
Came  up,  all  marvelling  at  such  a  deed. 
And  offering,  as  usual,  late  assistance, 
Juan,  who  saw  the  moon's  late  minioii  bleed 
As  if  his  veins  would  pour  out  his  inilinrf, 
Stood  calling  out  for  bandages  and  tint^*  - 
i  And  wish'd  he'd  beep4e8S  hasty  witik  ki»fiit 

)9le 
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'*  Perhaps,"  thought  he,  "it  is  the  country's 
wont 

To  welcome  foreigners  in  this  way :  now 
I  recollect  some  innkeepers  who  don't 

Di6fer,  except  in  robbing  with  a  bow 
In  lieu  of  a  bare  blade  and  brazen  front. 

But  what  is  to  be  done?  I  can't  allow 
The  fellow  to  lie  groaning  on  the  road : 
So  take  him  np;  I'll  help  you  with  the  load. 


Who,    on    a   lark,   with  black-tyed  Sal  (his 

blowing), 
I  So  prime,  so  swell,  so  nutty,  and  so  knowing  ?  * 
\  XX. 

But  Tom's  no  more — and  so  no  more  of  Tom. 
I  Heroes  must  die;  and,  by  God's  blessing, 'tis 
t  Not  long  before  the  most  of  them  go  home. 

Hail!  Thamis,  hail!  Upon  thy  verge  it  is 
That  Juan's  chasiot,  rolling  like  a  drum 

In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  can*t  well  miss. 
Through  Kennington  and  all  the  other  "tons," 
Which  make  us  wish    ourselves  in  town  at 


But  ere  they  could  perform  this  pious  duty, 
The  dying  man  cried.  "  Hold!  I've  got  my 
gruel!  f  booty; 

Oh  for  a  glass  of  max  !  ♦   We've   miss'd  our 
Let  me  die  where  I  am ! "    And  as  the  fuel 
Of  life  shrunk  in  his  heart,  and  thick  and  sooty 
The  drops  fell  from  his  death-wound,  and 
he  drew  ill 
His  breath — he  from  his  swelling  throat  untied 
A  kerchief,  crying,  "Give   Sal   that!" — and 
died.  • 

XVII. 

The   cravat,  stain'd  with  bloody  drops,  fell 
down 

Before  Don  Juan's  feet:  he  could  not  tell 
Exactly  why  it  was  before  him  thrown. 

Nor  what  the  meaning  of  the  man's  farewell. 
Poor  Tom  was  once  a  kiddy  upon  town, 

A  thorough  varmint,  and  a  r^a/ swell, 
Full  f!ash,  all  fancy,  until  fairly  diddled. 
His  pockets  first,  and  then  his  body  riddled. 

XVIII. 

Don  Juan,  having  done  the  best  he  could 
In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

As  soon  as  "Crowner's  quest"  allow'd,  pursued 
His  travels  to  the  capital  apace; — 

Esteeming  it  a  little  hard  he  should 

In  twelve  hours'  time,  and  very  little  space, 

Have  been  obliged  to  slay  a  free-born  native 

In  self-defence:  this  made  him  meditative. 


He  from  the  world  had  cut  off  a  great  man. 
Who  in  his  time  had  made  heroic  bustle. 

Who,  in  a  row,  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van. 
Booze  in  the  ken,f  or  at  the  spellken  hustle ?| 

Who  queer  a  flat?  Who  (spite  of  Bow  Street's 

ban)  [muzzle? 

On  the  high    toby-spice  §    so    flash    the 


t  [Ken,  a  house  that  harbors  thieves.] 


t  iThe  theatre.! 


Robbery  on  hoiscbac'r.J 


once;- 


XXI. 


Through  Groves,  so  call'd  as  being  void  of 
trees  fpects  named 

(Like  lucusj  from  no  light);   through   pros- 
Mount    Pleasant,   as   containing   nought    to 
please,  [framed 

Nor  much   to  climb;  through   little   boxes 
Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease, 
With  "To  be  let "  upon  their  doors  pro- 
claim'd;  [dise," 

Through  "Rows'*  most  modestly  call'-d  "Para- 
Which    Eve  might  quit  without  much  sacri- 
fice:— 

XXII. 
Through  coaches,drays,  choked  turnpikes,  and 
a  whirl 
Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  confusion : 
Here  taverns  wooing  to  a  pint  of  "  purl:" 

There  mails  fast  flying  otf  like  a  delusion: 
There  barbers'  blocks  with  periwigs  in  curl 

In  windows:  here  the  lamplighter's  infusion 
Slowly  distill'd  into  the  glimmering  glass 
(For  in  those  days  we  had  not  got  to  gas); — 

XXIII. 
Through  this,  and  much,  and  more,  is  theap- 
Of  travellers  to  mighty  Babylon :      [proach 


*  The  advance  of  science  and  of  language  has  ren- 
dered it  unneces8ar)r  to  transbte  the  above  good  and 
true  English,  n>oken  in  its  original  purity  hy  the  sel^'Ct 
mobility  and  their  patrons.    The  foUowing  is  a  stanza  of 
a  song  which  was  very  popular,  at  least  in  my  early 
days: 
**  On  the  high  toby-spice  flash  the  muzzle. 
In  spite  of  each  gallows  old  scout : 
If  you  at  the  q>elUcen  can't  hustle, 
You'U  be  hobbled  in  making  a  ck>ut 
*'  Then  your  Blowing  will  wax  gallows  haughty. 
When  she  hears  of  your  scaly  mbtake, 
She'n  surely  turn  snitcn  for  the  forty. 
That  her  Jack  may  be  reguhir  we^t.'* 

If  there  be  any  gem'man  so  ignorant  as  to  require  a 
translation,  I  refer  him  to  my  old  friend  and  corporeal 
pastor  and  master,  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  Professor  of 
PugiKsm  ;  who,  I  trust,  still  retains  the  strength  and 
symmetry  of  his  model  of  a  form,  together  with  his  good 
humor,  and  athletk  as  well  as  m  :ntal  accomplishments. 
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"Whether  they  come  by  horse,   or  chaise,  or 
coach,  [one. 

With  slight  exceptions  all  the  ways  seem 
I  could  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to  en 
croach 
Upon  the  Guide-book's  privilege.    The  sun 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  was  on  the  ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  cross'd  the  bridge. 

XXIV. 

That's    rather    fine,    the    gentle    sound    of 
Thamis — 
Who  vindicates  a  moment,  too,  his  stream — 
Though   hardly   heard   through    multifarious 
"  damme's."  [gleam. 

The  lamps  of  Westminster's  more  regular 
The  breadth  of  pa vement,and  yon  shrine  where 
fame  is 
A  spectral  resident — whose  pallid  beam 
In  shape  of  moonshine  hovers  o'er  the  pil< 
Make  this  a  sacred  part  of  Albion's  Isle. 

XXV. 

The  Druids'  groves  are  gone — so  much   the 
better: 
Stonehenge  is  not — but  what  the  devil  is  it? 
But  Bedlam  still  exists  with  its  sage  fetter, 

That  madmen  may  not  bite  you,  on  a  visit 
The   Bench,  too,   seats  or  suits  full  many  \ 
debtor:  [pie  quiz  it), 

The  Mansion  House,  too  (though. some  peo 
To  me  appears  a  stiff  yet  grand  erection : 
But  then  the  Abbey's  worth  the  whole  collec 
tion. 

XXVI. 

The  line  of  lights,  too,  up  to  Charing  Cross, 
Pall  Mall,  and  so  forth,  have  a  coruscation. 
Like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross, 

Match'd  with  the  Continent's  illumination. 

Whose  cities   Night  by  no  means  deigns  to 

gloss.  [nation: 

The  French  were  not  yet  a  lamplighting 

And  when  ihey  grew  so— on  their  new-found 

lantern, 
Instead  of  wicks,  they  made  a  wicked  man  turn. 

XXVII. 
A  row  of  gentlemen  along  the  streets 

Suspended,  may  illuminate  mankind. 
As  also  bonfires  made  of  country  seats; 

But  the  old  way  is  best  for  the  purblind: 
The  other  looks  like  phosphorus  on  sheets, 

A  sort  of  ignis  faluus  to  the  mind. 
Which,  though   'tis  certain   to   perplex  and 

frighten. 
Must  bum  more  brightly  ere  it  can  enlighten. 

xxviu. 
But  London's  so  well  lit,  that  if  Diogenes 
Could  recommence  to  hunt  his  homtst  man. 


And  found  him  not  amidst  the  various  pr» 
genies 
Of  this  enormous  city's  spreading  spawn, 
'Twere  not  for  want  of  lamps  to  aid  his  dodg- 
ing his 
Yet  undiscover'd  treasure.     What  /  can, 
I've  done  to  find  the  same,throughout  life's jov- 
But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney.    [ncy« 

XXIX. 

Over  the  stones  still  rattling,  up  Pall  Mall, 

Through  crowds,  and  carriages,  but  waxing 

thinner,  [spell 

As  thunder'd  knockers  broke  the  long-seaPd 

Of  doors  'gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early  dinner 
Admitted  a  small  party,  as  night  fell — 

Don  Juan,  our  young  diplomatic  sinner. 
Pursued  his  path,  and  drove  past  some  hotels, 
St.  James's  Palace,  and  St.  James's  «« Hells.'*' 

XXX. 
They  reach'd  the  hotel :  forth  streamed  from 
the  front  door 

-A  tide  of  well- clad  waiters,  and  around 
The  mob  stood,  and,  as  usual^  several  score 

Of  those  pedestrian  Paphians  who  abound 
In  decent  London,  when  the  daylight's  o'er; 

Commodious  but  immoral,  they  are  found 
Useful,  like  Malthus,  in  promoting  marriage— 
But  Juan  now,  in  stepping  from  his  carnage 

XXXI. 

Into  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hoiels, 

Elspecially  for  foreigners — ^and  mostly 

For  those  whom  favor  or  whom  fortune  swells. 
And  cannot  find  a  bill's  small  items  costlj. 

There  many  an  envoy  either  dwelt  or  dwells 
(The  den  of  many  a  diplomatic  lost  lie) 

Until  to  some  conspicuous  square  they  pass. 

And  blazon  o'er  the  door  their  names  in  brass. 
XXXII. 

Juan,  whose  was  a  delicate  commissioii. 
Private,  though  publicly  important,  bore 

No  title  to  point  out,  with  due  precision. 
The  exact  affair  on  which  he  was  sent  o'er. 

'Twas  merely  known  that,  on  a  secret  missioa, 
A  foreigner  of  rank  had  graced  our  shore. 

Young,   handsome,   and  accomplish*d,   wlio 
was  said  [head. 

(In  whispers)  to  have  turned  his  sovereign^ 

XXXIII. 

Some  rumor,  also,  of  some  strange  adventures 
Had  gone  before  him,  and  his  wars  and  loves; 


*' Uelk."  guning^MWiei.  Whatt 
be  now  in  Umufe,  I  know  not.  Before  I  was  oC  i 
knew  them  pretty  accurately,  bodi  "  gqid  " 
vcr.**  I  was  once  nearly  called  out  by  aai 
because,  when  he  askM  ne  where  1  tka  _ 
loul  would  be  fiMuid  hereafter,  I  aiiwrwed.^**inl 
HelL" 
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nd  as  romantic  heads  are  pretty  painters, 
And,  above  all,  an  Englishwoman's  roves 
ito  the  excursive,  breaking  the  indentures 
Of  sober  reason,  wheresoe*er  it  moves, 
e  found  himself  extremely  in  the  fsishion, 
rhich  serves  our  thinking  people  for  a  passion, 

XXXIV. 

don't  mean  that  they  are  passionless,  but  quite 
The  contrary;  but  then  'tis  in  the  head; 

et  as  the  consequences  are  as  bright 
As  if  they  acted  with  the  heart  instead, 

That,  after  all,  can  signify  the  site 
Of  ladies'  lucubrations?     So  they  lead 

I  safety  to  the  place  for  which  you  start, 

That  matters  if  the  road  be  head  or  heart? 

XXXV. 

lan  presented  in  the  proper  place. 

To  proper  placemen,  every  Russ  credential; 
nd  was  received  with  all  the  due  grimace 

By  those  who  govern  in  the  mood  potential, 

rho,  seeing  a  handsome  stripling  with  smooth 

face,  D^*!) 

Thought  (what  in  state  affairs  is  mast  essen- 
hat  they  as  easily  might  dd  the  youngster, 
s    hawks  may   pounce   upon  a  woodland 
songster. 

XXXVI. 
hey  err'd,  as  aged  men  will  do:  but  by- 

And-by  we'll  talk  of  that:  and  if  we  don't, 
'will  be  because  our  notion  is  not  high 

Of  politicians  and  their  double  front, 
rho  live  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie: — 

Now  what  I  love  in  woman  is,  they  won't 
r  can't  do  otherwise  than  lie,  but  do  it 
3  well,  the  very  truth  seems  falsehood  to  it. 

XXXVII. 

nd,  afler  all,  what  is  a  lie?     'Tis  but 
The  truth  in  masquerade;  and  I  defy 

historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  put 
A  fact  without  some  leaven  of  a  lie. 

he  very  shadow  of  true  Truth  would  shut 
Up  annals,  revelations,  poesy, 

nd  prophecy — except  it  should  be  dated 

ame  years  hifore  the  incidents  related. 

XXXVIII. 

raised  be  all  liars  and  all  lies!     Who  now 
Can  tax  my  mild  Muse  with  misanthropy? 

be  rings  the  world's  **  Te  Deum,"  and  her 

brow 
Blushes  for  those  who  will  not; — but  to  sigh 

;  idle;  let  us,  like  most  others,  bow. 
Kiss  hands,  feet,  any  part  of  majesty, 

fter  the  good  example  of  «  Green  Erin," 

/hose  shamrock  now  seems  rather  worse  for 
wearing. 


XXXIX. 

Don  Juan  was  presented,  and  his  dress 
And  mien  excited  general  admioation — 

I  don't  know  which  was  more  admired,  or  less: 
One  monstrous  diamond  drew  much  observa- 

Which  Ca^arine  in  a  moment  of  ivresse   [tion, 
(In  love  or  brandy's  fervent  fermentation) 

Bestow'd  upon  him,  as  the  public  leam'd; 

And,  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  fairly  eam'd« 

XL. 

Besides  the  ministers  and  underlings. 
Who  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 

Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering  kings. 
Until  their  royal  riddle's  fully  read; 

The  very  clerks — those  somewhat  dirty  springs 
Of  office,  or  the  house  of  office,  fed 

By  foul  corruption  into  streams — even  they 

Were  hardly  rude  enough  to  earn  their  pay. 

XLI. 

And  insolence,  no  doubt,  is  what  they  are 
Employ'd  for,  since  it  is  their  daily  labor. 

In  the  dear  offices  of  peace  or  war;  [neighbor. 
And  should  you  doubt,  pray  ask  of  your  next 

When  for  a  passport,  or  some  other  bar 
To  freedom,  he  applied  (a  grief  and  a  bore). 

If  he  found  not  in  this  spawn  of  taxbom  riches. 

Like  lap-dogs,  the  least  civil  sons  of  b s. 

XLII. 
But  Juan  was  received  with  much  empresse- 
ment : — 
These  phrases  of  refinement  I  must  borrow 
From  our  next  neighbor's  land,  where,  like  a 
chessman. 
There  is  a  move  set  down  for  joy  or  sorrow. 
Not  only  in  mere  talking,  but  the  press.  Man, 
In  islands,  is,  it  seems,  downright  and  thor- 
ough. 
More  than  on  continents — as  if  the  sea   [free. 
(See  Billingsgate)  made  even  the  tongue  more 


And  yet  the  British  "Damme"  's  rather  Attic : 
Your  continental  oaths  are  but  incontinent. 

And  turn  on  things  which  no  aristocratic 
Spirit  would   name,  and  therefore  even  I 
won't  anent* 

This  subject  quote;  as  it  would  be  schismatic 
Ixi.  polilesse,  and  have   a   soimd   affronting 
in't: —  [daring: — 

But  **  Damme  "  's  quite  ethereal,   though  too 

Platonic  blasphemy,  the  soul  of  swearing. 


*  "  Anent'*  was  a  Scotch  phrase,  meaning  "  coocem- 
ing" — "  with  regard  to."  It  has  been  made  English  by 
the  Scotch  noveu;  and,  as  the  Frenchman  said,  "if  it  Ar 
nd,  ought  to  bt»  English."  ^  j 
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XUV.  I 

For  downright  rudeness,  you  may  stay  at  home ; 

For  true  or  false  politeness  (and  scarce  thai 
Now)  you  may  cross  the  blue  deep  and  white 
foam— 

The  first  the  emblem  (rarely  though)  of  what 
You  leave  behind,  the  next  of  much  you  come 

To  meet.     However,  'tis  no  time  to  chat 
On  general  topics:  poems  must  confine 
Themselves  to  unity,  like  this  of  mine. 

XLV. 
In  the  great  world — which,  being  interpreted, 

Meaneth  the  west  or  worst  end  of  a  cily, 
And  about  twice  two  thousand  people,  bred 

By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty. 
But  to  sit  up  while  others  lie  in  bed. 

And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  pity — 
Juan,  as  an  inveterate  patrician. 
Was  well  received  by  persons  of  condition. 

XLVI. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  which  is  a  matter 

Of  import  both  to  virgin  and  to  bride. 
The  former's  hymeneal  hopes  to  flatter; 

And  (should  she  not  hold  fast  by  love  or 
pride) 
*Tis  also  of  some  moment  to  the  latter: 

A  nb's  a  thorn  in  a  wed  gallant's  side. 
Requires*  decorum,  and  is  apt  to  double 
The  horrid  sin — and,  what's  still   worse,  the 
trouble. 

XLVII. 

But  Juan  was  a  bachelor— of  arts. 

And  parts,  and  hearts :  he  danced  and  sung, 
An  air  as  sentimental  as  Mozart's      [and  had 

Softest  of  melodies,  and  could  be  sad 
Or  cheerful,  without  any  "  flaws  or  starts," 

Just  at  the  proper  time;  and  though  a  lad. 
Had  seen  the  world — ^which  is  a  curious  sight, 
And  very  much  unlike  what  people  write. 

XLVIII. 
Fair  virgins  blush'd  upon  him;  wedded  dames 

Bloom'd  also  in  less  transitory  hues; 
For  both  commodities  dwell  by  the  Thames, 
The  painting  and  the  painted :  youth,  ceruse, 
Against  his  heart  preferred  their  usual  claims. 

Such  as  no  gentleman  can  quite  refuse: 
Daughters  admired  his  dress,  and  pious  moth- 
ers 
Inquired  his  income,  and  if  he  had  brothers. 

XLIX. 

The  milliners  who  furnish  "drapery  misses,"* 

Throughout  the  season,  upon  speculation 


Of  payment  ere  the  honeymoon's  last  kisses 
Have  waned  into  a  crescent's  coruscation. 

Though  such  an  opportunity  as  this  is. 
Of  a  rich  foreigner's  initiation, 

Not  to  be  overlook'd — and  gave  such  credit. 

That  future  bridegrooms  swore,  and  sigh'd, 
and  paid  it.  I 

L.  1 

The  Blues,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o'er  son- 
And  with  the  pages  of  the  last  Review  [nets, 

Line  the  interior  of  their  heads  or  bonnets. 
Advanced  in  all  their  azure's  highest  hue; 

They  talk'd  bad  French  or  Spanish, and  upon  iu 
Late  authors  ask'd  him  fur  a  hint  or  two; 

And  which  was  softest,  Russian  or  Castiliac,j 

And  whether  in  his  travels  he  saw  Ilion. 

LI. 
Juan,  who  was  a  little  superficial. 

And  not  in  literature  a  great  Drawcansir, 
Examined  by  this  learned  and  especial 

Jury  of  matrons,  scarce  knew  what  to  aa- 
His  duties,  warlike,  loving,  or  official,  [swcr; 

His  steady  application  as  a  dancer. 
Had  kept  him  from  the  brink  of  Hippocrene, 
Which  now  he  found  was  blue  instead  of  greta. 

Lli. 
However,  he  replied  at  hazard,  with 

A  modest  confidence  and  calm  assurance, 
Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrations  pith. 

And  pass'd  for  arguments  of  good  endor 
That  prodig}-.  Miss  Araminta  Smith         fanoe. 

(Who  at  sixteen  translated  HercuUs  Furens 
Into  as  furious  English),  with  her  best  look. 
Set  down    his  sayings  in  her  commonplace 
book. 

LHI. 
Juan  knew  several  languages — as  well  [in  time 

He  might — and  brought  them  up  with  skill. 
To  save  his  fame  with  each  accomplish *d  beDe, 

Who  still  regretted  that  he  did  not  rhyme. 
There  wanted  but  this  requisite  to  swell 

His  qualities  (with  them)  into  sublime: 
Lady  Fitz-Frisky,  and  Miss  Maevia  Manniab, 
Both  long'd  extremely  to  be  sung  in  Spaniik 


male,  welUnttructed  by  her  firiemk*  aad  funwhed  U 
her  miUIner  with  a  wardrobe  upon  credit,  to  be  repaaC 
wheo  marritd,  by  her  husbaiut.  The  riddle  waa  iot 
read  to  me  by  a  youns  and  prettr  heireii,  oo  my  pnil' 
ing  the  "  drapciy'  of  the  "  untockered"  but  prettr  ' 
ginides  (like  Mrs.  Ana  Page)  of  the  then  day.  wbUi 
now  been  some  yean  ye^erday.  She 
^     "'  InLoMk 


•"Drapery  MiMe&."  Tim  term  b  probably  anything 
now  but  a  mystery.  It  was,  however,  afanost  so  to  me 
when  1  first  returned  from  the  East  m  t8ti-z8xa.    It 

->eans  a  pretty,  a  high-bom,  a  fiuhioaable  yoong  fe- 


the  thing  was  common  m  Loodoo;  and  as  her  omm  tt^m- 
sands,  and  blooming  looks,  and  rich  simpttdty  of  «n(; 
put  any  suspicion  in  her  own  case  out  oi  the  qotMfinTl 
confess  I  gave  some  credit  to  theaUegatioD.  Ummommf, 
authorities  might  be  cited,  in  which  cast  I  oooU  ««ie 
both  *'  drapery"  and  the  wearen.  LaC  i»  hoptw  mm* 
ever,  that  it  is  now  obsolete,  t 
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However,  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 

Admitted  as  an  aspirant  to  all 
The  coteries,  and,  as  in  Banquo's  glass, 

At  great  assemblies  or  in  parties  small, 
He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authors  pass. 

That  being  about  their  average  numeral; 
Also  the  mighty  **  greatest  living  poets,"  * 
As  every  paltry  magazine  can  show  its. 

LV. 

In  twice  five  years  the  *'  greatest  living  poet," 
Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisly  ring, 

Is  callM  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it. 
Although  'tis  an  imaginary  thing. 

Even  I — albeit  Tm  sure  I  did  not  know  it, 
Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king — 

Wa*  rcckon'd  a  considerable  time. 

The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme, 

LVl. 

But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 
My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mount  Saint  Jean  seems 
Cain: 

Im.  Belle  .Alliance  of  dunces  down  at  zero, 
Now  that  the  lion*s  fall'n,  may  rise  again; 

But  I  will  fall  at  least  as  fell  my  hero; 
Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a  monarch  reign ; 

Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  jailors  go, 

With  turncoat  Southey  for  my  turnkey  Lowe. 

LVII. 
Sir    Walter   reign'd    before   me;  Moore   and 
Campbell 

Before  and  after :  but  now  grown  more  holy. 
The  muses  upon  Sion's  hill  must  ramble 

With  poets  almost  clergymen,  or  wholly; 
And  Pegasus  has  a  Psalmodic  amble 

Beneath  the  very  Reverend  Rowley  Powley, 
Who  shoes  the  glorious  animals  with  stilts, 
A  modern  Ancient  Pistol — by  the  hilts! 

LVIII. 

Still  he  excels  that  artificial  hard  [vine 

Laborer  in  the  same  vineyard,  though  the 

Yields  him  but  vinegar  for  his  reward — 
That  neutralized  dull  Donis  of  the  Nine; 

That  swarthy  Sponis,  neither  man  nor  bard; 
That  ox   of  verse,  who  ploughs  for  every 
line : — 

Cambyses*  roaring  Romans  beat  at  least 

The  howling  Hebrews  of  Cybele's  priest. — 

LIX. 

Then  there's  my  gentle  Euphues,who,  they  say, 
Sets  up  for  being  a  sort  of  moral  me  .** 

He*ll  find  it  rather  difficult  some  day 
To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be. 

*  Barry  Cornwall  (Procter)  had  been  lo  called  by  a 
reviewer.  ' 


Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the 

sway,  [three; 

And  Wordsworth  hath   supporters  two  or 

And   that  deep-mouthed  Boeotian,  "  Savage 

Landor," 
Has  taken  for  a  swan  rogue  Southey's  gander. 

Ui. 
John  Keats,  who  was  kilPd  off  by  one  critique, 

Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great, 
If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek, 

Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 
Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to 
speak.* 

Poor  fellow!  his  was  an  untoward  fate; 
*Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle. 
Should  let  itself  be  snuff  *d  out  by  an  article. 

LXI. 

The  list  grows  long  of  live  and  dead  pretenders 
To  that  which  none  will  gain — or  none  will 
know 

The  conqueror  at  least;  whb,  ere  Time  renders 
His  last  award,will  have  the  long  grass  grow 

Above  his  burnt-out  brain  and  sapless  cinders. 
If  I  might  augur,  I  should  rale  but  low 

Their  chances:  they  are  loo  numerous,  like 
the  thirty  [dirty. 

Mock  tyrants,  when  Rome's  annals  wax'd  but 

LXII. 

This  is  the  literary  lower  empire. 

Where  the  praetorian   bands  take  up   the 

matter; —  [samphire," 

A  "  dreadful  trade,"  like  his  who  "  gathers 

The  insolent  soldiery  to  soothe  and  flatter. 
With  the  same  feelings  as  you'd  coax  a  vampire. 

Now,were  I  once  at  home,and  in  good  satire, 
I'd  try  conclusions  with  those  Janizaries, 
And  show  them  what  an  intellectual  war  is. 


I  think  I  know  a  trick  or  two  would  turn 
Their  flanks; — but  it  is  hardly   worth  my 
while 

With  such  small  gear  to  give  myself  concern: 
Indeed,  I've  not  the  necessary  bile; 

My  natural  temper  is  really  aught  but  stern. 
And  even  my  Muse's  worst  reproofs  a  smile; 

And  then  she  drops  a  brief  and  modern  curtsey. 

And  glides  away,  assured  she  never  hurts  ye. 

LXIV. 

My  Juan,  whom  I  lefl  in  deadly  peril 
Amongst  live  poets  and  blue  ladies,  past 

With  some  small  profit  through  that  field  so 
sterile. 
Being  tired  in  time,and  neither  least  nor  last, 
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Left  it  before  he  had  been  treated  very  ill; 

And  henceforth  found  himself  more  gaily 
Amongst  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day,  [classM 
The  sun*s  true  son,  no  vapor,  but  a  ray. 


LXV. 

His  moms  he  passM  in  business — which,  dis- 
sected, 

Was  like  all  business,  a  laborious  nothing. 
That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 

And  Centaur  Nessus  garb  of  mortal  cloth 
And  on  our  sofas  makes  us  lie  dejected,  [ing. 

And  talk  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loathing 
All  kinds  of  toil,  save  for  our  country's  good — 
Which  grows   no  better,  though  *tis  time  it 
should. 

LXVI. 

His  afternoons  he  passed  in  visits,  luncheons. 
Lounging  and  boxing;  and  the  twilight  hour 

In  riding  rbund  those  vegetable  puncheons 
Caird  "Parks,"  where  there  is  neither  fruit 
nor  flower 

Enough  to  gratify  a  bee's  slight  munchings; 
But,  after  all,  it  is  the  only  "  bower" 

(In  Moore's  phrase)  where  the  fashionable  fair 

Can  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  fresh  air. 

LXVII. 

Then  dress,   then   dinner,   then   awakes   the 
world;  [then  roar 

Then  glare  the  lamps,  then  whirl  the  wheels. 
Through  street  and  square  fast  flashing  chari- 
ots hurPd 

Likehamess'd  meteors;  then  along  the  floor 
Chalk   mimics   painting;    then   festoons   are 
twirl'd; 
Then  roll  the  brazen  thunders  of  the  door. 
Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few. 
An  earthly  paradise  of  **  Or  Molu." 

Lxvni. 

There  stands  the  noble  hostess,  nor  shall  sink 

With  the  three  thousandth  curtsey;  there 

the  waltz. 

The  only  dance  which  teaches  girls  to  think. 

Makes  one  in  love  even  with  its  very  faults. 

Saloon,  room, hall,o'erflow  beyond  their  brink. 

And  long  the  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 
'Midst  royal  dukes,  and  dames  condemned  to 

climb, 
And  gain  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a  time. 

LXIX. 

Thrice  happy  he  who,  after  a  survey 
Of  the  good  company,  can  win  a  comer, 

A  door  that's  i»,  or  boudoir  outt  of  the  way, 
Where  he  may  fix  himself  like  small  "  Jack 
Horner," 


And  let  the  Babel  round  mn  as  it  may, 

And  look  on  as  a  mourner,  or  a  scomer. 
Or  an  approver,  or  a  mere  spectator. 
Yawning  a  little  as  the  night  grows  later. 

LXX. 

But  this  won't  do,  save  by  and  by;  and  he 
Who,  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active  share, 

Must  steer  with  care  through  all  that  glittering 

sea  [to  where  | 

Of  gems,  and  plumes,  and  pearls,  and  silks, 

He  deems  it  is  his  proper  place  to  be; 
Dissolving  in  the  waltz,  to  some  soft  air. 

Or  proudlier  prancing,  with  mercurial  skill, 

Where  Science  marshals  forth  her  own  quad- ! 
rille. 

LXXI. 

Or,  if  he  dance  not,  but  hath  higher  views 
Upon  an  heiress  or  his  neighbor's  bride. 

Let  him  take  care  that  that  which,  he  pursues 
Is  not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 

Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  raes 
His  haste;  impatience  is  a  blundering  guide, 

Amongst  a  people  famous  for  reflection. 

Who  like  to  play  the  fool  with  circumspectioiL 

LXXII. 

But  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at  supper; 

Or,  if  forestall'd,  get  opposite  and  ogle»~ 
Oh,  ye  ambrosial  moments!  always  upper 

In  mind,  a  sort  of  sentimental  bogle,* 
Which  sits  forever  upon  memory's  crupper. 

The   ghost  of  vanish'd   pleasures  once  in 
vogue!     Ill 
Can  tender  souls  relate  the  rise  and  fall 
Of  hopes  and  fears  which  shake  a  singk  ball. 

LXXIII. 

But  these  precautionary  hints  can  touch 

Only  the  common  rui^,  who  must  pursue, 
And  watch  and  ward;  whose  plans  a  word  too 

Or  little  overturns;  and  not  the  few    [much 
Or  many  (for  the  numbef's  sometimes  such) 

Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new, 
Or  fame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  noo- 
sense,  [since. 

Permits  whate'er  they  please,  or  did  not  leas 

Lxxnr. 
Our  hero,  as  a  hero,  young  and  handsome. 

Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a  stranger. 
Like  other  slaves,  of  course  must  pay  hb  na- 
som. 

Before  he  can  escape  from  so  much  danger 
As  will  environ  a  conspicuous  man.     Seme 

Talk  about  poetry,  and  «  rack  and  nMU^er,* 
And  ugliness,  disease,  as  toil  and  troaUe;^ 
I  wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a  yoaQg 
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LXXV. 

They  are  young,  but  know  not  youth — it  is 
anticipated; 
Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a  sou; 
Their  vigor  in  a  thousand  arms  is  dissipated; 
Their  cash  comes  from^  their  wealth  goes 
iOy  a  Jew :  [pated 

Both  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  partici- 
Bctween  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribunes*  crew; 
And  having  voted,  dined,  drunk,  gamed,  and 

The  family  vault  receives  another  lord. 

LXXVI. 

"  Where  is  the  world?"  cries  Young,  at  ^^/y, 
"Where  [Alas, 

The  world  in  which  a  man   was  born?^' 
Where  is  the  world  oi  eight  years  past  ?  '  Twos 
there--- 
I  look  for  it — 'tis  gone,  a  globe  of  glass! 
Crack'd,  shiver'd,  vanished,  scarcely  gazed  on, 
ere 
A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 
Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriots, 

kings. 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  wings. 

LXXVII. 
Where  is  Napoleon  the  Grand?   God  knows: 
Where  little  Castlereagh?  The  devil  can  tell 
Where  Grattan,  Curran,  Sheridan,  all  those 

Who  bound  the  bar  or  Senate  in  their  spell? 

Where  is  the  unhappy  Queen,  with  all  her 

woes? 

And  where  the  Daughter,  whom  the  Isles 

loved  well?  ^Cents? 

Where  are  those  martyr'd  saints,  the  Five  per 

And  where — oh,  where  the  devil  are  the  Rents? 

LXXV  HI. 

Where's  Brummel?    Dish'd.    Where's  Long 

Pole  Wellesley?  Diddled. 

Where's   Whitbread?    Romilly?     Where's 

George  the  Third?  [riddled.) 

Where  is  his  will?    (That's  not  so  soon  un- 

And  where   is   "Fum"   the   Fourth,   our 

"royal  bird"?  [fiddled 

Gone  down,  it  seems,   to  Scotland,   to  be 

Unto  by  Sawney's  violin,  we  have  heard: 
"  Caw  me,  caw  thee " — for  sbc  months  had 

been  hatching 
The  scene  of  royal  itch  and  roya  scratching. 

LXXIX. 

Where  is  Lord  This,  and  where  my  Lady  That? 

The  Honorable  Mistresses  and  Misses? 
Some  laid  aside,  like  an  old  o[>era  hat. 

Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried :  (this  is 


An  evolution  oft  performed  of  late :) 

Where  are  the  uublin  shouts — and  London 

hisses? 
Where  are  the  Grcnvilles?    Tum'd,  as  usual. 

Where  [were. 

My  friends  the  Whigs?   Exactly  where  they 

LXXX. 

Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Franceses? 
Divorced,  or  doing  thereanent.     Ye  annals 
So  brilliant,  where  the  lists  of  routs  and  dances 
is — 
Thou  Morning  Post  ^  sole  record  of  the  panels 
Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phantasies 
Of  fashion — say  what  streams  now  fill  those 
channels? 
Some  die,  some  fly,   some  languish  on  the 
Continent,  [tenant. 

Because  the  times  have  hardly  left  them  one 

LXXXl. 

Some,  who  once  set  their  caps  at  cautious 
dukes,  [brothers: 

Have   taken   up   at   length   with    younger 
Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharpers'  hooks; 
Some  maids  have  been  made  wives,  some 
merely  mothers, 
Others  have  lost  their  fresh  and  fairy  looks : 

In  short,  the  list  of  alterations  bothers. 
There's  little  strange  in  this,  but  something 
strange  is  [changes. 

The   unusual    quickness    of   these   common 
LXXXU. 

Talk  not  of  seventy  years  as  age:  in  seven 
I  have  seen  more  changes,  down  from  mon« 
archs  to 
The  humblest  individual  under  heaven, 

Than  might  suffice  a  modern  century  through. 
I  knew  that  nought  was  lasting,  but  now  even 
Change    grows    too   changeable,   without 
being  new: 
Nought's  permanent  among  the  human  race. 
Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  place. 
LXXXUI. 
have  seen  Napoleon,  who  seem'd  quite  a 

Jupiter, 
Shrink  to  a  Saturn.     I  have  seen  a  Duke 
(No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupider. 

If  that  can  well  be,  than  his  wooden  look. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  hoist  my  "  Blue 

Peter,"  [shook 

And  sail  for  a  new  theme : — I  have  seen,  and 

To  see  it — the  king  hiss'd,  and  thtn  caress'd; 

But  don't  pretend  to  settle  which  was  best. 

LXXXIV. 

I  have  seen  the  Landholders  without  a  rap— 

I  have  seen  Joanna  Southcote — I  have  see 
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The  House  of  Commons  tura'dto  a  tax-trap — 

I  have  seen  that  sad  affair  of  the  late  Queen — 

I  have  seen  crowns  worn  instead  of  a  fool's 

cap —  [mean — 

I  have  seen  a  Congress*  doing  all  that's 

I  have  seen  some  nations,like  overloaded  asses, 

Kick   off  their  burthens — meaning  the  high 

classes — 

LXXXV. 

I  have  seen  small  poets,  and  great  prosers,  and 
Interminable — not  eUmal — s]>eaker8 — 

I  have  seen  the  funds  at  war  with  .house  and 

land —  [squeakers — 

I   have   seen  the   country  gentlemen  turn 

I  have  seen  the  people  ridden  o*er,  like  sand, 

By  slaves  on  horseback — I  have  seen  malt 

liquors  [Bull; 

Exchanged   for   "thin   potations"   by  John 

I  have  seen  John  half  detect  himself  a  fool. — 

LXXXVI. 
But  carpe  diem^  Juan,  carpe,  carpe  /f 

To-morrow  sees  another  race  as  gay 
And  transient,  and  devoured  by  the  same  harpy, 

"  Life's  a  poor  player  " — then  "  play  out  the 

play, 

Ye  villains!"  and,  above  all,  keep  a  sharp  eye 

Much  less  on  what  you  do  than  what  you 
Be  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be  [say; 

Not  what  you  seem,  but  always  what  you  see, 

LXXXVII. 
But  how  shall  I  relate,  rn  other  cantos. 

Of  what  befell  our  hero,  in  the  land 
Which  'tis  the  common  cry  and  lie  to  vaunt  as 

A  moral  country?     But  I  hold  my  hand — 


♦  [The  Congress  of  Verona  in  iSaa.  | 
t  Carpe  diem,  quiun  minlmwin  credula  postero. — Hok. 


For  I  disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis:* 

But  'tis  as  well  at  once  to  understand 
You  are  not  a  moral  people,  and  you  know  it. 
Without  the  aid  of  too  sincere  a  poet. 

LXXXV  lu. 
What  Juan  saw  and  underwent  shall  be 

My  topic,  with  of  course  the  due  restrictioa 
Which  is  required  by  proper  courtesy: 

And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fiction. 
And  that  I  sing  of  neither  mine  nor  me, 

Thomgh  every  scribe^  in  some  slight  turn  cf 
diction, 
Will  hint  allusions  never  meant.    Ne'er  doubt 
This — when  I  speak,  I  donH  kint^  but  speaJk  put 

LXXXIX. 

Whether  he  married  with  the  third  or  fourth 
Offspring   of  some   sage   husband -hontiiLg 
countess; 

Or  whether  with  some  virgin  of  more  worth 
(I  mean  in  Fortune's  matrimonial  bounties) 

He  took  to  regularly  peopling  earth,         [is^ 
Of  which  your  lawful  awful  wedlock  fbo^ 

Or  whether  he  was  taken  in  for  damages. 

For  being  too  excursive  in  his  homages, — 

xc. 
Is  yet  within  the  unread  events  of  time.  Jbadk 

Thus  far,  go  forth,  thou  lay,  which  I  will 
Against  the  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme, 

For  being  as  much  the  subject  of  attack 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime. 

By  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is  blade 
So  much  the  better!— >I  may  stand  alone. 
But  would  not  change  my  free  thoughts  for  s 
throne. 


*  [Written  by  Un.  Maaley.  and  luU  of  tcaatbl.  Ac] 
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Of  all  the  barbarous  middle  ages,  that 

Which  is  most  barbarous  is  the  middle  age 
Of  man;  it  is — I  really  scarce  know  what; 

But  when  we  hover  between  fool  and  sage. 
And  don't  know  justly  what  we  would  be  at — 

A  period  something  like  a  printed  page. 
Black  letter  upon  foolscap,  while  our  hair 
Grows   grizzled,  and   we   are   not   what   we 
were; — 

II. 
Too  old  for  youth — too  young,  at  thirty -five, 
Ti>  herd    with    boys    or  hoard  with   good 
three- score — 


I  wonder  people  should  be  left  alire: 

But,  since  they  are,  that  epoch  is  a  bote: 
Love  lingers  still,  although  'twere  late  to  wive; 

And  as  for  other  love,  the  illusion's  o'er; 
And  money,  that  most  pure  imagination. 
Gleams  only  through  the^dawn  of  its  creation 

m.' 
Oh  Gold!  Why  call  we  miters  miserabfo? 

Theirs  is  the  pleasure  that  can  ne^er  pifl; 
Theirs  is  the  best  bower-anchor,  the  Mall- 
eable [mmL 

Which  holds  fast  other  pleasures  mmwmi 
Ye  who  but  see  the  saving  man  at  taUe  | 

And  scorn  his  temperate  board*  at 
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And  wonder  how  the  wealthy  can  be  sparing, 
Know   not  what  visions   spring   from    each 
cheese- paring. 

IV. 

Love  or  lust  makes  man  sick,  and  wine  much 
sicker; 

Ambition  rends,  and  gaming  gains  a  loss: 
But  making  money,  slowly  first,  then  quicker. 

And  adding  still  a  little  through  each  cross 

(Which  will  come  over  things),  beats  love  or 

liquor,  \dross. 

The  gamester's  counter,  or  the  statesman's 
Oh  Gold!  I  still  prefer  thee  unto  paper, 
Which  makes  bank  credit  like  a  bark  of  vapor. 

V. 

Who  hold  the  balance  of  the  world  ?  Who  reign 

0*er  congress,  whether  royalist  or  liberal? 
Who  rouse  the  shirtless  patriots  of  S]>ain  ?* 

(That  make  old  Europe's  journals  squeak 
and  gibber  all.) 
Who  keep  the  world,  both  Old  and  New,  in 
pain  [all  ? 

Or  pleasure?  Who  make  politics  run  glibber 
The  shade  of  Buonaparte's  noble  daring? — 
Jew   Rothschild,   and   his    fellow    Christian 
Baring. 

VI. 
Those,  and  the  truly  liberal  Lafitte, 

Are  the  true  lords  of  Europe.     Every  loan 
Is  not  a  merely  speculative  hit. 

But  seats  a  nation  or  upsets  a  throne. 
Republics  also  get  involved  a  bit; 

Columbia's  stock  hath  holders  not  unknown 
On  'Change;  and  even  thy  silver  soil,  Peru, 
Must  get  itself  discounted  by  a  Jew. 

VII. 

Why  call  the  miser  miserable?  as 
I  ,'aid  before:  the  frugal  life  is  his 

Which  in  a  saint  or  cynic  ever  was 

The  theme  of   praise:  a  hermit  would  not 

Canonization  for  the  self-same  cause,      [miss 
And  wherefore  blame  gaunt  wealth's  aus- 
terities? [trial; — 

Because,  you'll  say,  nought  calls  for  such  a 

Then  there's  more  merit  in  his  self-denial. 

VIII. 

He  is  your  only  poet; — passion,  pure    [plays, 
And  sparkling  on  from  heap  to  heap,  dis- 

Possessed,  the  ore,  of  which  mere  hopes  allure 
Nations  athwart  the  deep:   the  golden  rays 

Flash  up  in  ingots  from  the  mine  obscure; 
On   him   the   diamond   pours   its   brilliant! 
blaze;  [the  dyes 

While  the  mild  emerald's  beam  shades  dowa 

Of  other  stones,  to  soothe  the  miser's  eyes. 


IX. 
The  lands  on  either  side  are  his:  the  ship 

From  Ceylon,  Inde,or  fair  Cathay,  unloads 
For  him  the  fragrant  produce  of  each  trip; 

Beneath  his  cars  of  Ceres  groan  the  roads, 
And  the  vine  blushes  like  Aurora's  lip: 

His  ver)'  cellars  might  be  kings*  abodes; 
While  he,  despising  every  sensual  call, 
Commands — the  intellectual  lord  of  all. 


Perhaps  he  hath  great  projects  in  his  mind 
To  build  a  college,  or  to  found  a  race, 

An  hospital,  a  church — and  leave  behind 
Some  dome  surmounted  by  his  meagre  face; 

Perhaps  he  fain  would  liberate  mankind, 
Even  with  the  very  ore  that  makes  them  base; 

Perhaps  he  would  be  wealthiest  of  his  nation. 

Or  revel  in  the  joys  of  calculation. 


But  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 

May  be  the  hoarder's  principle  of  action. 
The  fool  will  call  such  mania  a  disease : — 
What  is  his  own  ?  Go — look  at  each  trans- 
action, [ease 
Wars,  revels,  loves— do  these  bring  men  more 
Than  the    mere    plodding    through    each 
"vulgar  fraction"? 
Or  do  they  benefit  mankind?  Lean  miser! 
Let  spendthrifts'  heirs  inquire  of  yours — who's 
wiser? 

XII. 

How  beauteous  are  rouleaus!    how  charming 
chests 
Containing  ingots,  bags  of  dollars,  coins 
(Not  of  old  victors,  all  whose  heads  and  crests 
Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage 
shines. 
But)  of  fine  unclipt  gold,  where  duly  rests 
Some  likeness,  which  the  glittering  cirque 
confines, 
Of  modem,  reigning,  sterling,  stupid  stamp: — 
Yes!  ready  money  is  Aladdin's  lamp. 


'  Tlic  D. 


idos 


"  Love  rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove — 
for  love  [bard; 

Is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love :"  so  sings  the 
Which  it  were  rather  difficult  to  prove 

(A  thing  with  poetry  in  general  hard). 
Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  **the  grove," 

At  least  it  rhymes  to  **  love;"  but  I'm  pre- 
pared [rental) 
To  doubt   (no   less  than  landlords   of  their 
If  **  courts  "  and  **  camps"  be  quite  so  sent; 
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But  if  Love  don't,  Cash  does,  and  Cash  alone : 

Cash  rules  the  grove,  and  fells  it  too  besides; 

Without  cash,  camps  were  thin,  and  courts 

were  none;  [brides." 

Without  cash,  Malthus  tells  you,  '« take  no 
So  Cash  rules  Love  the  ruler,  on  his  own 

High  ground,  as  virgin  Cynthia  sways  the 

tides :  [honey 

And  as  for  "Heaven  being  Love,"  why  not  say 

Is  wax?  Heaven  is  not  Love,  *tis  Matrimony. 

XV, 
Is  not  all  love  prohibited  whatever. 

Excepting  marriage?  which  is  love,no  doubt. 
After  a  sort;  but  somehow  people  never 

With  the  same  thought  the  two  words  have 

help'd  out:  [ever; 

Love  may  exist  with  marriage,  and  should 

And  marriage  also  may  exist  without: 
But  love  sans  banns  is  both  a  sin  and  shame. 
And  ought  to  go  by  quite  another  name. 

XVI. 

Now    if  the    "  court,"    and    **  oamp,"   and 
«« grove"  be  not 

Recruited  all  with  constant  married  men. 
Who  never  coveted  their  neighbor's  lot, 

I  say  that  line's  a  lapsus  of  the  pen; — 
Strange  too  in  my  buon  camerado,  Scott, 

So  celebrated  for  his  morals,  when 
My  Jeflfrey  held  him  up  as  an  example 
To  me — of  which  these  morals  are  a  sample. 

XVII. 

Well,  if  I  don't  succeed,  I  have  succeeded, 
And  that's  enough;  succeeded  in  my  youth. 

The  only  time  when  much  success  is  needed: 
And  my  success  produced  what  I,  in  sooth. 

Cared    most    about;    it    need    not   now   be 

pleaded —  [truth, 

Whate'er  it  was,  'twas  mine:  I've  paid,  in 

Of  late  the  penalty  of  such  success. 

But  have  not  leam'd  to  wish  it  any  less. 

XVIII. 

That  suit  in  Chancery — which  some  persons 
plead 

In  an  appeal  to  the  unborn,  whom  they. 
In  the  faith  of  their  procreative  creed. 

Baptize  posterity,  or  future  clay — 
To  me  seems  but  a  dubious  kind  of  reed 

To  lean  on  for  support  in  any  way; 
Since  odds  are  that  posterity  will  know 
No  more  of  them,  than  they  of  her,  I  trow. 


Why,  I'm  posterity — and  so  are  you:      [dred. 
And  whom  do  we  remember?      Not  a  hun- 


Were  every  memory  written  down  all  true. 
The  tenth  or  twentieth  name  would  be  b«t 
blunder'd ;  [fevr, 

Even  Plutarch's  Lives  have  but  pick'd  ool  a 
And  'gainst  those  few  your  annsdists  have 
thunder'd. 
And  Mitford,  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Gives,  with  Greek  tnith,  the  good  old  Gredc 
the  lie.* 


Good  people  all,  of  every  degree. 

Ye  gentle  readers  and  ungentle  writers. 

In  this  twelfth  canto  'tis  my  wish  to  be 
As  serious  as  if  I  had  for  inditers 

Malthus  and  Wilberforce : — the  last  set  free 
The  negp-oes,  and  is  worth  a  million  6gfaten; 

While  Wellington  has  but  enslaved  the  whiter 

And  Malthus  does  the  thing  'gainst  which  be 
writes. 

XXI. 

I'm  serious— so  are  all  men  upon  paper: 
And  why  should  I  not  form  my  specolatioa, 

And  hold  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper? 
Mankind  just  now  seem  wrapt  in  meditatioa. 

On  constitutions  and  steamboats  of  vapor; 
While  sages  write  against  all  procreatioo. 

Unless  a  man  can  calculate  his  means 

Of  feeding  brats  the  moment  his  wife  weans. 

xxn. 
That's  noble!  Thai's  romantic!   For  my  pan, 

I  think  that  **  Philo-genitjvcness  "  is — 
(Now  here's  a  word  quite  after  my  own  heart. 

Though  there's  a  snorter  a  good  deal  thn 
If  that  politeness  set  it  not  apart;  [dus. 

But  I'm  resolved  to  say  nought  that's  amissW- 
I  say,  methinks  that  "  Philo-genitiveness  " 
Might  meet  from  men  a  little  more  forgivencn. 


And  now  to  business. — Oh  my  gentle  Jiiaal 
Thou  art  in  London — in  that  pleasant  placr 

Where  every  kind  of  mischiefs  daily  brewing 
Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wild  nee. 

Tis  true  that  thy  career  is  not  a  new  one: 
Thou  art  no  novice  in  the  headlong 

Of  early  life;  but  this  is  a  new  land. 

Which  foreigners  can  never  undersUnd* 


•  See  MitfonTs  Omw.  "Crecia  Vgrmx** 
pleasure  consisu  in  praiiing  tyianti,  ■hnwng  _  __^  _ , 
qieUinff  oddly,  and  wridog  qoaindy ;  and  whath  lABigl 
after  all.  hit  b  die  best  modem  history  of  Qmcoiiiif 
language,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  beat  01  all  mai^&uMt^ 
rians  whatsoever.  Having  named  hb 
to  state  his  virtues— learning,  labor,  res 
partiality.  1  call  the  latter  virtues  ia  a 
they  maJce  him  write  fai  earnest.        j 
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What  with  a  small  diversity  of  climate, 
Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 

I  could  send  forth  my  mandate  like  a  primate, 
Upon  the  rest  of  Europe's  social  state; 

But  thou  art  the  most  difficult  to  rhyme  at, 
Great  Britain,  which  the  muse  may  penetrate. 

All  countries  have  their  « lions,*'  but  in  thee 

There  is  but  one  superb  menagerie. 

XXV. 

But  I  am  sick  of  politics.     Begin, 
*•  Paulo  majora."     Juan,  undecided 

Amongst  the  paths  of  being  "  taken  in," 
Above  the  ice  had  like  a  skater  glided : 

When  tired  of  play,  he  flirted  without  sin 
With  some  of  those  fair  creatures  who  have 

Themselves  on  innocent  tantalization,  [prided 

And  hate  all  vice  except  its  reputation. 

XXVI. 

But  these  are  few,  and  in  the  end  may  make 
Some  devilish  escapade  or  stir,  which  shows 

That  even  the  purest  people  may  mistake 
Their  way  through  virtue's  primrose  paths 
of  snows; 

And  then  men  stare,  as  if  a  new  ass  spake 
To  Balaam,  and  from  tongue  to  ear  o'erflows 

Quicksilver  small  talk,  ending  (if  you  note  it') 

With  the  kind  world's  amen — *«  Who  would 
have  thought  it?" 

XXVII. 

The  little  Leila,  with  her  orient  eyes. 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  disposition  [prise,  i 

(Which  saw  all  western  things  with  small  sur- 
To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition. 

Who  think  that  novelties  are  butterflies, 
To  be  pursued  as  food  for  inanition), 

Her  charming  figure  and  romantic  history. 

Became  a  kind  of  fashionable  mystery. 

xxvin. 
The  women  much  divided — as  is  usual 

Amongst  the  sex,  in  little  things  or  great. 
Think  not,  fair  creatures,  that  I  mean  to  abuse 
you  all — 

I  have  always  liked  you  better  than  I  state: 
Since  I've  grown  moral,  still  I  must   accuse 

Of  being  apt  to  talk  at  a  great  rate;  [you  all 
And  now  there  was  a  general  sensation 
Amongst  you,  about  Leila's  education. 


In  one  point  only  were  you  settled — and 
Yott  had  reason:  'twas  that  a  young  child  of 

As  beautiful  as  her  own  native  land,     [grace. 
And  far  awa^»  the  last  bud  of  her  race, 

Ilowt'er  our  friend  Don  Juan  might  command 


Himself,  for  fiYe»  four,  three,  or  two  years' 
space,    . 
Would  be  much  better  taught  beneiLth  the 
Of  peeresses  whose  follies  had  run  dry.     [eye 

XXX. 
So  first  there  was  a  generous  emulation. 

And  then  there  was  a  general  competition. 
To  undertake  the  orphan's  education. 
As  Juan  was  a  person  of  condition. 
It  had  been  an  airront,  on  this  occasion, 
To  talk  of  a  subscription  or  petition: 
But  sixteen  dowagers,  ten  unwed  she-sages. 
Whose  tale  belongs  to  Hallam's  Middle  AgeSy 

V  XXXI. 
And  one  or  two  sad,  separate  wives,  without 
A    fruit    to    bloom    upon   their   withering 
bough — 
Begg'd  to  bring  iv/the  little  girl,  and  *'  out'*'' — 
For  that's  the  phrase  that  settles  all  things 
Meaning  a  virgin's  first  blush  at  a  rout,  [now; 
And  all  her  points  as  thorough- bred  to  show : 
And  I  assure  you,  that  like  virgin  honey 
Tastes  their  first  season  (mostly  if  they  have 
money). 

XXXII. 

How  all  the  needy,  honorable  misters. 

Each  out-at- elbow  peer,  or  desperate  dandy, 

The  watchful  mothers  and  the  careful  sisters 

(Who,  by  the  by,  when  clever,  are  more 

handy  [glisters," 

At   making    matches,  where  «*'tis  gold  that 

Than  their  he  relatives),  like  flies  o'er  candy. 

Buzz  round   «•  the  Fortune "  with  their  busy 

battery,  [tery. 

To  turn  her  head  with  waltzing  and  with  flat- 

XXXUI. 

Each  aunt,  each  cousin,  hath  her  speculation; 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  and  then  dis- 
Such  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion,    [cover 

I've  known  them  court  an  heiress  for  their 
lover. 
«•  Tantaene!"  Such  the  virtues  of  high  station. 

Even   in  the    hopeful   isle,  whose  outlet's 

*«  Dover!"  [cares, 

While  the  poor  rich  wretch,  object  of  these 

Has  cause  to  wish  her  sire  had  had  male  heirs. 

XXXIV. 

Some  are  soon  bagg'd,  but  some  reject  three 
dozen. 
'Tis  fine  to  see  them  scattering  refusals 
And  wild  dismay  o'er  every  angry  cousin 

(Friends  of  the  party),  who  begin  accusals 
Such  as — <'  Unless  Miss  (Blank)  meant  to  have 
chosen 
Poor  Frederick,  why  did  she  accord  perusals 
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I  pray, 
\jQQ\iye5  last  night,  and  yet  say  no  to-day? 

XXXV. 

"Why?— Why?— Besides,    Fred    really    was 
attached;  [out: 

'Twas  not  her  fortune — he  has  enough  with- 
The  time  will  come  she'll  wish  that  she  had 
snatched 
So  good  an  opportunity,  no  doubt: — 
But    the  old    marchioness    some    plan    had 
hatchM, 
As  1*11  tell  Aurea  at  to-morrow's  rout: 
And,  after  all,  poor  Frederick  may  do  better — 
Pray,  did  you  see  her  answer  to  his  letter?" 

XXXVI. 

Smart  uniforms  and  sparkling  coronets 
Arc  spum'd  in  turn,  until  her  turn  surives, 

After  male  loss  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 
Upon  the  sweepstakes  for  substantial  wives; 

And  when  at  last  the  pretty  creature  gets 
Some  gentleman  who  fights,   or  writes,  or 
drives. 

It  soothes  the  awkward  squad  of  the  rejected. 

To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected. 

XXXVII. 

For  sometimes  they  accept  some  long  pursuer. 

Worn  out  with  importunity;  or  fall 
(But  here,  perhaps,  the  instances  are  fewer) 

To  the  lot  of  him  who  scarce  pursued  at  all. 
A  hazy  widower  turn'd  of  forty's  sure 

{If  'tis  not  vain  examples  to  recall)     [her,  I 
To  draw  a  high  prize;  now,  howe'er  he  got 
See  nought  more  strange  in  this  than  t'other 
lottery.  • 

xxxviit. 
I,  for  my  part — (one  «« modern  instance'*  more, 

"  True,  'tis  a  pity — pity  'tis,  *tis  true"), 
Was  chosen  from  out  an  amatory  score, 

Albeit  my  years  were  less  discreet  than  few; 
But  though  I  also  had  reform'd  before 

Those  became  one  who  soon  were  to  be  two, 
I'll  not  gainsay  the  generous  public's  voice. 
That  the  young  lady  made  a  monstrous  choice. 

xxxix. 
Oh,  pardon  my  digression — or  at  least 

Peruse !  'tis  always  with  a  moral  end 
That  I  dissert,  like  grace  before  a  feast; 

For,  like  an  aged  aunt  or  tiresome  friend, 
A  rigid  guardian,  or  a  zealous  priest, 

My  Muse  by  exhortation  means  to  mend 
All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places. 
Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grave  paces. 
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*Thit  Mne  may  puale  Ihe  oomnentaton  more  than 
die  pr«Mm  generation. 


But  now  I'm  going  to  be  immoral;  now 
I  mean  to  show  things  really  as  they  are. 

Not  as  they  ought  to  be:  for  I  avow,  [£ar 

That,  till  we  see  whaf  s  what,  in  fiict,  we're 

From  much  improvement  with  that  virtuous 

plough  [scar 

Which  £kims  the  surface,  leaving  scarce  a 

Upon  the  black  loam  long  manured  by  Vi«, 

Only  to  keep  its  com  at  the  old  price. 

XLL 

But  first  of  little  Leila  we'll  dispose; 

For,  like  a  day-dawn  she  was  yoong  and 
Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  snows,      [ptu^i 

Which  are  more  pure  than  pleasant,  to  U 
Like  many  people  everybody  knows,       [sore. 

Don  Tuan  was  delighted  to  secure 
A  goodly  guardian  for  his  infant  charge. 
Who  might  not  profit  much  by  being  at  large. 

XLU. 

Besides,  he  had  found  out  he  was  no  tutor 
(I  wish  that  others  would  find  out  the  same] : 

And   rather  wish'd   in  such  things   to    stand 

neuter;  [blaoK: 

For  silly  wards  will  bring  their  guardiaoi 

So,  when  he  saw  each  ancient  dame  a  suitor 
To  make  his  little  wild  Asiatic  tame. 

Consulting  "  the  Society  for  Vice 

Suppression,"  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his  choice. 

XLUI. 

Olden  she  was — but  had  been  very  young: 
Virtuous  she  was — and  had  been,  I  bcfieve; 

Although  the  world  has  such  an  evil  tongue, 
That but  my  chaster  ear  will  not  rccerrc 

An  echo  of  a  syllable  that's  Mfrong: 

In  fact,  there^  nothing  makes  me  so  mud 

As  that  abominable  tittle-tattle,  [grieve, 

Which  is  the  cud  eschew'd  by  human  cmtdc. 

XLIV. 

Moreover,  I've  remarVd  (and  I  was  once 
A  slight  observer,  in  a  modest  way). 

And  so  may  every  one,  except  a  dunce. 
That  ladies,  in  their  youth  a  little  g«y. 

Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  sense 
Of  the  sad  consequence  of  going  astnqr» 

Are  wiser  in  their  warnings  'gainst  the 

Which  Ihe  mere  passionlda  can  never 

XLV. 

While  the  harsh  prude  indemnifies  her 

By  railing  at  the  unknown  and  envied 

sion. 

Seeking  far  less  to  save  you  than  to 

Or,  what's  still  worse,  to  put  you  mk  ^ 

fashion, —  \f^ 

The  kinder  veteran  with  kind  wonte  «il«i«t 

Entreating  yon  topMse  bcfmtfitti 
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Expounding  and  illustrating  the  riddle 

Of  epic  Love's  beginning,  end,  and  middle. 

XLVL 

Now,  whether  it  be  thus,  or  that  they're  stricter 

As  better  knowing  why  they  should  be  so, 

I  think  you'll  find  from  many  a  family  picture. 

That  daughters  of  such  mothers  as  may  know 

The  world  by  experience  rather  than  by  lecture. 

Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Smith6eld  Show 

Of  vestals,  brought  into  the  marriage  mart, 

Than  those  bred  up  by  prudes,  without  a  heart. 

XLvn. 

I  said  that  Lady  Pinchbeck  had  been  talk'd 

about —  [pretty? 

And  who  has   not,  if  female,  young  and 

But  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  Scandal  stalk'd 

about: 

She  merely  was  deem'd  amiable  and  witty : 
And    several    of   her    best    bon-mots   were 
hawk'd  about. 
Then  she  was  given  to  charity  and  pity; 
And  pass'd  (at  least  the  latter  years  of  life) 
For  being  a  most  exemplary  wife. 

XLVin. 
High  in  high  circles,  gentle  in  her  own. 

She  was  the  mild  reprover  of  the  young, 
Whenever — which   means  every  day — they'd 
An  awkward  inclination  to  go  wrong,  [shown 
The  quantity  of  good  she  did's  unknown; 

Or,  at  the  least,  would  lengthen  out  my  song : 
In  brief,  the  little  orphan  of  the  East 
Had  raised  an  interest  in  her,  which  increased. 

XLIX. 

Juan,  too,  was  a  sort  of  favorite  with  her. 
Because  she  thought  him  a  good  heart  at 

A  little  spoil'd,  but  not  so  altogether;  [bottom ; 

Which  was  a  wonder,  if  you  think  who  got 

him,  [whither: 

And  how  he  had  been  toss'd,  he  scarce  knew 
Though  this  might  ruin  others,  it  did  not  Aim, 

At  least  entirely;  for  he  had  seen  too  many 

Changes  in  youth  to  be  surprised  at  any. 

L. 

And  these  vicissitudes  tell  best  in  youth; 

For  when  they  happen  at  a  riper  age. 
People  are  apt  to  blame  the  Fates,  forsooth. 

And  wonder  Providence  is  not  more  sage: 
Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth :  [rage. 

He  who  hath  proved  war,  storm,  or  woman's 
Whether  his  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty, 
Hath  won  the  experience  which  is  deem'd  so 
weighty. 

LI. 
LlTow  far  it  profits  is  another  matter. — 

Chxr  hero  gladly  saw  hb  little  charge 


Safe  with  a  lady, whose  last  grown-up  daughter. 
Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  at  large, 

Had  left  all  the  accomplishments  she  taught 

her,  [barge. 

To  be  transmitted,  like  the  Lord  Mayor's 

To  the  next  comei ;  or — as  it  will  tell 

More  Muse-like — say  like  Cytherea's  shell. 

I  call  such  things  transmission;  for  there  is 
A  floating  balance  of  accomplishment. 

Which  forms  a  pedigree  from  Miss  to  Miss, 
According  as  their  minds  or  backs  are  bent. 

Some  waltz;  some  draw;  some  fathom  the 
Of  metaphysics;  others  are  content  [abyss 

With  music;  the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits; 

While  others  have  a  genius  tum'd  for  fits, 

LIII. 

But  whether  fits,  or  wits,  or  harpsichords. 
Theology,  fine  arts,  or  finer  stays, 

May  be  the  baits  for  gentlemen  or  lords. 
With  regular  descent,  in  these  our  days. 

The  last  year  to  the  new  transfers  its  hoards : 
New  vestals  claim   men's  eyes,  with  the 
same  praise 

Of  "  elegant,"  ei  catera,  in  fresh  batches — 

All   matchless   creatures,   and    yet  bent  on 
matches. 

LIV. 

But  now  I  will  begin  my  poem.    *Tis 
Perhaps  a  little  strange,  if  not  quite  new. 

That,  from  the  first  of  cantos  up  to  this, 
I've  not  begun  what  we  have  to  go  through. 

The  first  twelve  books  are  merely  flourishes, 
Preludios,  trying  just  a  string  or  two 

Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs  sure; 

And,  when  so,  you  shall  have  the  overture. 

LV. 

My  Muses  do  not  care  a  pinch  of  rosin  [ing : 
About  what's  call'd  success,  or  not  succeed- 

Such   thoughts  are    quite   below   the  strain 
they've  chosen: 
'Tis  a  "great  moral  lesson"  they  are  reading. 

I  thought,  at  setting  off,  about  two  dozen 
Cantos  would  do;  but,  at  Apollo's  pleading. 

If  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  founder'd, 

I  think  to  canter  gently  through  a  hundred. 

LVI. 

Don  Juan  saw  that  microcosm  on  stilts. 
Yclept  the  Great  World;  for  it  is  the  least, 

Although  the  highest:  but,as  swords  have  hilts. 
By  which  their  powerof  mischief  is  increased. 

When  man  in  battle  or  in  quarrel  tilts,  [east. 
Thus  the  low  world,  north,  south,  or  west,  or 

Must  still  obey  the  high — which  is  their  handle, 

Their  moon,  their  sun,  their  gas,  their  farthing 
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LVII. 

He  had  many  friends  who  had  many  wives, 
and  was 
Well  look'd  upon  by  both  to  that  extent 
Of  friendship  which  you  may  accept  or  pass. 
It  does  nor  good  nor  harm;  being  merely 
meant 
To  keep  the  wheels  going  pf  the  higher  class. 
And  draw  them  nightly  when  a  ticket's  sent: 
And  what  with  masquerades,  and  fBtes,  and 

balls, 
For  the  first  season  such  a  life  scarce  palls. 

LVIII. 

A  young  unmarried  man,  with  a  good  name 
And  fortune,  has  an  awkward  part  i  ->  play : 

For  good  society  is  but  a  game, 

*«  The  royal  game  of  goose,"  as  I  n  ay  say, 

Where  everybody  has  some  separate  ai.n. 
An  end  to  answer,  or  a  plan  to  lay — 

The  single  ladies  wishing  to  be  double, 

The  married  ones  to  save  the  virgins  trouble. 

Lix. 
I  don't  mean  this  as  general,  but  particular 

Examples  may  be  found  of  such  pursuits; 
Though  several  also  keep  their  perpendicular. 

Like  poplars,  with  good  principles  for  roots; 
Yet  many  have  a  method  more  reticular — 

"Fishers  for  men,"  like  sirens  with  soft  lutes; 
For  talk  six  times  with  the  same  single  lady. 
And  you  may  get  the  wedding  dresses  ready. 

LX. 

Perhaps  you'll  have  a  letter  irom  the  mother, 
To  say  her  daughter's  feelings  are  trepann'd : 

Perhaps  you'll  have  a  visit  from  the  brother. 
All  strut,and  stays,  and  whiskers,  to  demand 

What  **  your  intentions  are." — One  way   or 

other,  [hand: 

It   seems   the  virgin's  heart   expects   your 

And  between  pity  for  her  case  and  yours. 

You'll  add  to  Matrimony's  list  of  cures, 

LXI. 

I've  known  a  dozen  weddings  made  even  thus. 
And  some  of  them  high  names :  I  have  also 
known 

Young  men  who— though  they  hated  to  discuss 
Pretensions   which  they  never  dream'd  to 
have  shown — 

Yet  neither  frighten 'd  by  a  female  fuss. 

Nor  by  mustachios  moved,  were  let  alone, 

And  lived,  as  did  the  broken-hearted  fair. 

In  happier  plight  than  if  they  form'd  a  pair. 

LXII. 

There's  also  nightly,  to  the  uninitiated, 

A  peril — not  indeed  like  love  or  marriage. 


But  not  the  less  for  this  to  be  depreciated: 

It  is — I  meant  and  mean  not  to  disparage 
The  show  of  virtue  even  in  the  vitiated — 
It  adds  an  outward  grace  unto  their  car- 
riage— 
But  to  denounce  the  amphibious  sort  of  harlot, 
Couleur  de  rose,  who's  neither  white  nor  scarlet 

LXIII. 
Such  is  our  cold  coquette,  who  can't  say  •■No," 
And  won't  say  "  Yes,"  and  keeps  you  on 
and  offing — 
On  a  lee- shore,  till  it  begins  to  blow — 
Then  sees  your  heart  wreck'd  with  an  in- 
ward scoffing. 
This  works  a  world  of  sentimental  woe. 

And  sends  new  Werters  yearly  to  their  coffin; 
But  yet  is  merely  innocent  flirtation. 
Not  quite  adultery,  but  adulteration. 
LXIV. 

*  Ye  gods,  I  grow  a  talker!"     Let  us  prate 

The  next  of  perils,  though  I  place  it  stertuslt 

Is  when,  without  regard  to  "  church  or  slate," 

A  wife  makes  or  takes  love  In  upright  earnest. 

Abroad,  such  things  decide  few  women's  fate— 

(Such,  early  traveller!  is  the  truth  thou  learn- 

est)— 

But  in  old  England,  when  a  young  bride  errs. 

Poor  thing,  Eve's  was  a  trifling  case  to  bers. 

LXV. 

For  'tis  a  low,  newspaper,  humdrum,  lawssnt 

Country,  where  a  young  couple  of  the  same 

ages  [awes  ii. 

Can't  form  a  friendship,  but  the  world  o'e  - 
Then  there's  the  vulgar  trick  of  those  d— "^ 
damages !  [it!- 

A  verdict — grievous  foe  to  those  who  csav 
Forms  a  sad  climax  to  romantic  homages: 

Besides  those  soothing  speeches  of  the  plead 

And  evidences,  which  regale  all  readers.  \ts% 

LXVI. 

But  they  who  blunder  thus  are  raw  beginnen: 
A  little  genial  sprinkling  of  hypocrisy 

Has  saved  the  fame  of  thousand  splendid  m- 
ners, 
The  loveliest  oligarchs  of  our  gynocracy. 

You  may  see  such  at  all  the  balls  and  din 
Among  the  proudest  of  our  aristocracy. 

So  gentle,  charming,  charitable,  chaste; 

And  all  by  having  taet  as  well  as  tasle. 


Juan,  who  did  not  stand  in  the  predicant 


LXVIL 

predican 
Of  a  mei  e  novice,  had  ©ne  safeguard  1 
For  he  was  sick — no,  'twas  not  the  woni  lIP* 
I  meant —  • 

But  he  had  seen  so  a^ch  good  kvveMili'^ 
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That  he  was  not  in  heart  so  very  weak : — I 

meant  [shore 

But  this  much,  and   no  sneer  against  the 

Of  white  cliffs,  white  necks,  blue  eyes,  bluer 
stockings,  [knockings. 

Tithes,   taxes,  duns,  and   doors  with  double 

LXVIII. 

But  coming  young  from  lands  and  scenes  ro 
mantic,  [Passion, 

Where  lives,  not  lawsuits,  must  be  risk'd  for 
And  Passion's  self  must  have  a  spice  of  frantic. 

Into  a  country  where  'tis  half  a  fashion, 
Seem'd  to  him  half  commercial,  half  pedantic, 

Howe'er  he  might  esteem  this  moral  nation : 
Besides  (alas!  his  taste — forgive  and  pity) 
At  Brst,  he  did  not  think  the  women  pretty. 

LXIX. 

I  say,  zX. first — for  he  found  out,  at  Am/, 

But  by  degrees,  that  they  were  fairer  far 
Than  the  more  glowing  dames  whose  lot  is  cast 

Beneath  the  influence  of  the  eastern  star. 
A  further  proof  we  should  not  judge  in  haste: 
Yet  inexperience  could  not  be  his  bar  [fess, 
To  taste: — The  truth  is,  if  men  would  con- 
That  novelties  please  less  than  they  impress, 

LXX. 
Though  travell'd,  I  have  never  had  the  luck  to 
Trace  up   those  shuffling  negroes,  Nile  or 
Niger, 
To  that  impracticable  place,  Timbuctoo, 

"Where  Geography  finds  no  one  to  oblige  her 
With  such  a  chart  as  may  be  safely  stuck  to — 
For   Europe  ploughs    in    Afnc  like  "bos 
piger;" 
But  if  I  had  been  at  Timbuctoo,  there. 
No  doubt,  I  should  be  told  that  black  is  fair. 

LXXI. 

It  is.     I  will  not  swear  that  black  is  white; 

But  I  suspect,  in  fact,  that  white  is  black. 
And  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  eyesight. 

Ask  a  blind  man,  the  best  judge.     You'll 
attack. 
Perhaps,  this  new  position — but  I'm  right; 

Or,  if  I'm  wrong,  I'll  not  be  ta'en  aback : — 
He  hath  no  mom  nor  night,  but  all  is  dark 
Within;  and  what  seest  thou?  A  dubious  spark. 

LXXII. 

But  I'm  relapsing  into  metaphysics. 

That  labyrinth  whose  clue  is  of  the  same 

Construction  as  your  cures  for  hectic  phthisics. 
Those  bright  moths  fluttering  round  a  dying 
flame: 

And  this  reflection  brings  me  to  plain  physics. 
And  to  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  dame. 


Compared  with  those  of  our  pure  pearls  of 

price, 
Those  polar  summers,  all  sun,  and  some  ice. 

LXXIII. 
Or  say  they  are  like  virtuous  mermaids^  whose 
Beginnings  are  fair  faces,  eiids  mere  fishes; — 
Not  that  there's  not  a  quantity  of  those 

Who  have  a  due  respect  for  their  own  wishes. 

Like   Russians   running   from   hot  baths  to 

snows*  [cious: 

Are  they,  at  bottom  virtuous  even  when  vi- 

They  warm  into  a  scrape,  but  keep,  of  course, 

As  a  reserve,  a  plunge  into  remorse. 

LXXIV. 

But  this  has  nought  to  do  with  their  outsides. 

I  said  that  Juan  did  not  think  them  pretty 
At  the  first  blush;  for  a  fair  Briton  hides 

Half  her  attractions — probably  from  pity — 
And  rather  calmly  into  the  heart  glides, 

Than  storms  it,  as  a  foe  would  take  a  city; 
But  once  there  (if  you  doubt  this,  pr'y thee  try). 
She  keeps  it  for  you,  like  a  true  ally. 

LXXV. 

She  cannot  step  as  does  an  Arab  barb. 
Or  Andalusian  girl  from  mass  returning. 

Nor  wear  as  gracefully  as  Gauls  her  garb. 
Nor  in  her  eye  Ausonia's  glance  is  burning: 

Her  voice,  though  sweet,  is  not  so  fit  to  warble 
Those  bravuras  (which  I  still  am  learning 

To  like,  though  I  have  been  seven  years  in 
Italy,  [prettily) : 

And   have,   or  had,   an  ear  that  served    me 

LXXVI. 

She  cannot  do  these  things,  nor  one  or  two 
Others,  in  that  off*hand  and  dashing  style 
Which  takes  so  much — to  give  the  devil  his 
due; 
Nor  is  she  quite  so  ready  with  her  smile. 
Nor  settles  all  things  in  one  interview 

(A  thing  approved,  as  saving  time  and  toil) : — 
But  though  the  soil  may  give  you  time  and 
Well  cultivated,  it  will  render  double,  [trouble, 

LXXVII. 

And  if,  iq  fact,  she  takes  a  grande  passion^ 
It  is  a  very  serious  thing  indeed : 

Nine  times  in  ten  'tis  but  caprice,  or  fashion. 
Coquetry,  or  a  wish  to  take  the  lead, 

The  pride  of  a  mere  child  with  a  new  sash  on. 
Or  wish  to  make  a  rival's  bosom  bleed : 

But  the  tenth  instance  will  be  a  tornado,  [do. 

For  there's  no  saying  what  they  will  or  may 


*  The  Rassbns,  as  is  well  known,  run  out  from  their 
hot  baths  to  plunee  into  the  Neva  ;  a  pleasant  practical 
antithesis,  which  it  seems  does  them  noi  harm. 
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The  reason's  obvious:  if  there's  an  iclai^ 
They  lose  their  caste  at  once,  as  do  the 

And  when  the  delicacies  of  the  law     [Parias; 
Have  fill'd  the  papers  with  their  comments! 

Society,  that  china  without  flaw,         [various, 
(The   hypocrite!)    will   banish   them,  like 

To  sit  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  guilt ;   [Marius, 

For  Fame's  a  Carthage  not  so  soon  rebuilt. 

LXXIX. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be; — it  is 

A  comment  on  the  Gospel's  *'Sin  no  more, 

And  be  thy  sins  forgiven ;" — but,  upon  this, 
I  leave  the  saints  to  settle  their  own  score. 

Abroad,  though  doubtless  they  do  much  amiss. 
An  erring  woman  finds  an  opener  door 

For  her  return  to  Virtue — as  they  call 

That  lady  who  should  be  at  home  to  all. 

LXXX. 

For  me,  I  leave  the  matter  where  I  find  it. 
Knowing  that  siich  uneasy  virtue  leads 

People  some  ten  times  less,  in  fact,  to  mind  it, 
And  care  but  for  discoveries,  and  not  deeds; 

And  as  for  chastity,  you'll  never  bind  it 
By  all  the  laws  the  strictest  lawyer  pleads, 

But  aggravate  the  crime  you've  not  prevented, 

By  rendering  desperate   these  who  had  else 
repented. 

LXXXI. 

But  Juan  was  no  casuist,  nor  had  ponder'd 
Upon  the  moral  lessons  of  mankind: 

Besides,  he  had  not  seen,  of  several  hundred, 
A  lady  altogether  to  his  mind. 

A  little  blase — 'tis  not  to  be  wonder'd 
At,  that  his  heart  had  got  a  tougher  rind; 

And,  though  not  vainer  from  his  past  success, 

No  doubt  his  sensibilities  were  less. 

LXXXII. 

He  also  had  been  busy,  seeing  sights — 

The  Parliament  and  all  the  other  houses; 
Had  sat  beneath  the  gallery  at  nights. 
To  hear  debates  whose  thunder  roused  (not 
rouses') 
The  world  to  gaze  upon  those  northern  lights, 
Which  flash'd  as  far  as  where  the  ipusk-buU* 
browses : 
He  had  also  stood,  at  times,  behind  the  throne; 
But  Greyf  was  not  arrived,  and  Chatham| 
gone. 


*  For  a  descripdon  and  print  of  thb  inhabitant  of  the 
Polar  Rqnon  and  native  country  of  the  Aurora  Bore- 
aUs.  see  Parry'*  Voyagt  in  Search  ^  a  Nortk-WeMt 
Patsare. 

tCnariet,  second  Earl  Grey,  succeeded  to  the  title 
in  1807. 

%  The  first  Lord  Chatham  died  May,  1778. 


LXX-\m. 
He  saw,  however,  at  the  closing  session. 

That  noble  sight,when  really  free  the  nation, 
A  king  in  constitutional  possession 

Of  such  a  throne  as  is  the  proudest  station, 
Though  despots  know  it  not  till  the  progression 

Of  freedom  shall  complete  their  edacatioo. 
'Tis  not  mere  splendor  makes  the  show  august 
To  eye  or  heart — it  is  the  people's  trust. 

LXXXIV. 
There,  too,  he  saw  (whate'er  he  may  be  now} 

A  Prince,  the  prince  of  princes,  at  the  time, 
With  fascination  in  his  very  bow. 

And  full  of  promise,  as  the  spring  of  prime. 
Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow. 

He  had  then  the  grace,  too,  rare  in  cverr 
Of  being  without  alloy  of  fop  or  beau,  [clime, 
A  finbh'd  gentleman  from  top  to  toe. 

LXXXV. 

And  Juan  was  received,  as  hath  been  said, 

Into  the  best  society;  and  there 
Occurr'd  what  often  happens,  I'm  afraid. 

However  disciplined  and  debonnaire: — 
The  talent  and  good  humor  he  display'd. 

Besides  the  mark'd  distinction  of  his  air. 
Exposed  him,  as  was  natural,  to  temptation. 
Even  though  himself  avoided  the  occasion. 

LXXXVi. 

But  what,  and  where,  with  whom,  and  when, 
and  why. 

Is  not  to  be  put  hastily  together; 
And  as  my  object  is  morality 

(Whatever  people  say),I  don't  know  whether 
I'll  leave  a  single  reader's  eyelid  dry. 

But  harrow  up  his  feelings,  till  they  wither; 
And  hew  out  a  huge  monument  of  pathos^ 
As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos.* 

LXXXVII. 
Here  the  twelfth  canto  of  our  introduction 

Ends.  When  the  body  of  the  book's  begsn. 
You'll  find  it  of  a  different  construction  [doac: 

From  what  some  people  say  ^will  be^  wbca 
The  plan  at  present's  simply  in  concoctiaiu 

I  can't  oblige  you,  reader,  to  read  on: 
That's  your  affair,  not  mine:  a  real  spir^  (iL 
Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to  bear 

LXXXV  in. 
And  if  my  thunderbolt  not  always  rattles. 

Remember,  reader  I  you  have  had  bcfioce 
The  worst  of  tempests  and  the  best  of " 

That  e'er  werebrew'd  from  elements  or 


1  to  hew  Moot  4 


•A  sculp _._, . 

statue  of  Alexander,  with  a  dty  in  one  hattd.  «•§ 
Ueve,  a  river  m  hb  pocket,  with  vtcioaa  «0Mt1 
devices.  But  Alexander  m  gooe,  waAJkAm  M 
I  trust  ere  long  to  look orer  a  sattani 
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Besides  the  most  sublime  of— Heaven  knows 
what  else : 
An  nsmrer  could  scarce  expect  much  more — 
But  my  best  canto,  save  one  on  astronomy, 
Win  turn  upon  "  political  economy." 

LXXXIX. 
TTuU  is  your  present  theme  for  popularity: 
Now  that  the  public  hedge  hath  scarce  a  stake, 


It  grows  an  act  of  public  charity 

To  show  the  people  the  hest  way  to  break. 
My  plan  (but  I,  if  but  for  singularity. 

Reserve  it)  will  be  very  sure  to  take. 
Meantime,  read  all  the  national-debt  sinkers, 
And  tell   me  what  you   think'  of  our  great 
thinkers. 


CANTO  THE  THIRTEENTH. 


1823. 


I  NOW  mean  to  be  serious;— it  is  time, 

Since  laughter  now-a-days  is  deem'd  too 
serious 

A  jest  at  Vice,  by  Virtue's  call*d  a  crime, 
And  critically  held  as  deleterious; 

Besides,  the  sad*s  a  source  of  the  sublime, 
Although,when  long,  a  little  apt  to  weary  us : 

And  therefore  shall  my  lay  soar  high  and 
solemn. 

As  an  old  temple  dwindled  to  a  column. 

II. 
The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville 

(Tis  an  old  Norman  name,  and  to  be  found 
In  pedigrees,  by  those  who  wander  still 

Along  the  last  fields  of  that  Gothic  ground) 
Was  high -bom,  wealthy  by  her  father's  will. 
And  beauteous  even  where  beauties  most 
abound. 
In  Britain — which,  of  course,  true  patriots  find 
The  goodliest  soil  of  body  and  of  mind. 

in. 
J*ll  not  gainsay  them;  it  is  not  my  cue; 

I'll  leave  them  to  their  taste,  no  doubt  the 
best; 
An  eye's  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or  blue 

Is  no  great  matter,  so  'tis  in  request; 
Tls  nonsense  to  dispute  about  a  hue — 
The  kindest  may  be  taken  as  a  test. 
The  fair  sex  should  be  always  fair;  and  no  man. 
Till  thirty,  should   perceive   there's    a  plain 
woman. 

IV. 

^%.nd,  after  that  serene  and  somewhat  dull 
Epoch,  that  awkward  comer  turn'd,  for  days 

Vlore  quiet,  when  our  moon's  no  more  at  full. 
We  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise; 

L^ecause  indifference  begins  to  lull 

Our  passions,and  we  walk  in  wisdom's  ways; 

V  Iso  because  the  figure  and  the  face 
X;  >nt  that  'tis  time  to  give  the  younger  place. 


V. 


I  know  that  some  would  fain  postpone  this  era. 
Reluctant,  as  all  placemen,  to  resign 

Their  post;  but  theirs  is  merely  a  chimera. 
For  they  have  pass'd  life's  equinoctial  line; 

But  then  they  have  their  claret  and  Madeira, 
To  irrigate  the  dryness  of  decline; 

And  county  meetings  and  the  Parliament, 

And  debt,  and  what  not,  for  their  solace  sent. 

VI. 

And  is  there  not  religion  and  reform. 

Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  what's  call'd  the 
"Nation"? 

The  struggle  to  be  pilots  in  a  storm? 

The  landed  and  the  money'd  speculation? 

The  joys  of  mutual  hate  to  keep  them  warm. 
Instead  of  love,  that  mere  hallucination? 

Now  hatred  is  by  far  the  longest  pleasure : 

Men  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 

VII. 
Rough  Johnson,  the  great  moralist,  profess'd, 

Right    honestly,    <*  he    liked    an    honest 
hater!"*— 
The  only  truth  that  yet  has  been  confest 

Within  these  latest  thousand  years  or  later. 
Perhaps  the  fine  old  fellow  spoke  in  jest: — 

For  my  part,  I  am  but  a  mere  spectator; 
And  gaze  where'er  the  palace  or  the  hovel  is, 
Much  in  the  mood  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles; 

VIII. 

But  neither  love  nor  hate  in  much  excess; 

Though  'twas  not  once  so.  If  I  sneer  some- 
It  is  because  I  cannot  well  do  less,       [times. 

And  now  and  then  it  also  suits  my  rhymes. 
I  should  be  very  willing  to  redress      [crimes, 

Men's  wrongs,  and  rather  check  than  punish 
Had  not  Cervantes,  in  that  too  true  tale 
Of  Quixote,  shown  how  all  such  eflforts  fail. 


•  "Sir,  I  like  a  good  hater."— Sec  the  Li/e  <f  Dr, 
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Of  all  tales  *tis  the  saddest — and  more  sad 

Because  it  makes  us  smile:  his  hero's  right, 
And  still  pursues  the  right; — to  curb  the  bad 

His  only  object;  and  gainst  odds  to  fight, 
His  guerdon-:  'tis  his  virtue  makes  him  roadi 

But  his  adventures  form  a  sorry  sisht^ — 
A  sorrier  still  is  the  great  moral  taugnt, 
By  that  real  epic,  unto  all  who  have  thought. 

X. 
Redressing  injury,  revenging  wrong. 

To  aid  the  damsel  and  destroy  the  caitiif; 
Opposing  singly  the  united  strong,      ftive : — 

From  foreign  yoke  to  free  the  helpless  na- 
Alas!  must  noblest  views,  like  an  old  song, 

Be  for  mere  fancy's  sport  a  theme  creative, 
A  jest,  a  nddle.  Fame  through  thick  and  thin 

sought! 
And  Socrates  himself  but  Wisdom's  Quixote? 

XI. 
Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away: 

A  single  laugh  demolished  the  right  arm 
Of  his  own  country: — seldom,  since  that  day, 

Has  Spain  had  heroes.    While  Romance 
could  charm, 
The  world  gave  ground  before  her  bright  array ; 

And  therefore  have  his  volumes  done  such 
That  all  their  glory,  as  a  composition,  [harm. 
Was  dearly  purchased  by  his  land's  perdition. 

xu. 
I'm  "  at  my  old  luncs  " — digression,  and  forget 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville; 
The  fair  most  fatal  Juan  ever  met. 

Although  she  was  not  evil,  nor  meant  ill; 
But  Destiny  and  Passion  spread  the  net 

(Fate  is  a  good  excuse  for  our  own  will). 
And  caught  them; — what  do  they  not  catch 

methinks? 
But  I'm  not  CEdipus,  and  Life's  a  Sphinx. 

XIII. 

I  tell  the  tale  as  it  is  told,  nor  dare 

To  venture  a  solution:  **  Davus  sumP^* 

And  now  I  will  proceed  upon  the  pair. 

Sweet  Adeline,  amidst  the  gay  world's  hum, 

Was  the  Queen- Bee,  the  glass  of  all  that's  fair; 
Whose  charms  made  all  men  speak,  and 
women  dumb: 

The  last's  a  miracle,  and  such  was  reckon'd; 

And  since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  second. 

XIV. 

Chaste  was  she,  to  detraction's  desperation, 
And  wedded  unto  one  she  had  loved  well — 

A  man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
Cool,  and  quite  English,  imperturbable, 

*  [Davus  «um(  noo  CEdipm. — ^Tsa.] 


Though  apt  to  act  with  fire  upon  occasion,  [tell 

Proud  of  himself  and  her:  the  world  could 
Nought  against  either,  and  both  seem'd  se* 
She  in  her  virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur,      [cnre— 

XV. 
It  chanced  some  diplomatical  relations. 

Arising  out  of  business,  often  brought 
Himself  and  Juan,  in  their  mutual  stations. 

Into  close  contact.     Though  reserved,  bo. 

caught  [ticnc€, 

By  specious  seeming,  Juan's  youth,  and  pa- 

And  talent,  on  his  haughty  spirit  wrought, 
And  form'd  a  basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 
In  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  friends. 

XVI. 

And  thus  Lord  Henry,  who  was  cautious  as 

Reserve  and  pride  could  make  him,  and  full 
slow 
In  judging  men,  when  once  his  judgment  vas 

Determined,  right  or  wrong,  on  friend  or  foe. 
Had  all  the  pertinacity  pride  has. 

Which  knows  no  ebb  to  its  imperious  fiov^. 
And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  be  guided, 
Because  its  own  good  pleasure  hath  decided. 

xvu. 
His  friendships,  therefore,  and  no  less  avcf 
sions,  [bat  more 

Though  ofk  well  founded,  which  confirm'i 
His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Persiao^ 

And  Medes,  would  ne'er  revoke  what  vm: 

before.  [tertians 

His  feelings  had  not  those  strange  fits,  lili 

Of  common  likings,  which  make  some  cl4 
plorc  [< 

What  they  should  laugh  at — the  mere 
Of  men's  regard,  the  fever  or  the  chill. 

xviu. 
**  'Tisnot  in  mortals  to  command  success^  [vit 

But  do  you  mcret  Sempronius — dom*tdesicn 
And,  take  my  word,  you  won't  have  any  lea 

Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  ii 
Give  gently  way,  when  there's  too  great 
press;  Q 

And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to  no^ 
For,  like  a  racer  or  a  boxer,  training,  [i« 
'Twill  make,if  proved,  vast  efforts  witboot  ps« 

XIX. 
Lord  Henry,  9h^,  liked  to  be  saperior» 

As  most  men  do,  the  little  or  the  gic«t3 
The  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior. 

At  least  they  think  so,  to  exett  their 
Upon:  for  there  are  very  few  things 
!     Than  solitary  Pride's  oppripsive 
,  Which  mortals  generously  would 
I  By  bidding  others  carry  while  Vkmf 
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In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  equal, 
0*cr  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim; 

In  years  he  had  the  advantage  of  time's  seqael. 

And,  as  he  thought,  in  country  much  the 

same —  [q^iin, 

Because  bold  Britons  have  a  tongue  and  free 
At  which  all  modern  nations  vainly  aim; 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a  great  debater. 

So  that  few  members  kept  the  House  up  later. 

XXI. 

These  were  advantages;  and  then  he  thought — 
It  was  his  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister — 

That  few  or   none   more   than  himself  had 

caught  [ister. 

Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a  min- 

He  liked  to  teach  that  which  he  had  been 

taught,  [a  stir; 

And  greatly  shone  whenever  there  had  been 

And  reconciled  all  qualities  which  grace  man. 

Always  a  patriot,  and  sometimes  a  placeman. 


He  liked  the  gentle  Spaniard  for  his  gnlvity; 

He  almost  honored  him  for  his  docility, 
Because,  though  young,  he  acquiesced  with 
suavity, 

Or  contradicted  with  but  proud  humility; 
[Je  knew  the  world,  and  would  not  see  de- 
pravity [fertility, 

In   faults  which  sometimes  show  me  soil's 
[f  that  the  weeds  o'erlive  not  the  first  crop — 
For  then  they  are  very  difficult  to  stop. 

XXUI. 
Vhd  then  he  talkM  with  him  about  Madrid, 
Constantinople,  and  such  distant  places; 
»Vhcre  people  always  did  as  they  were  bid. 
Or  did  what  they  should  not  with  foreign 
graces. 
yi  coursers,  also,  spake  they;  Henry  rid 
Well,  like  most  Englishmen,  and  loved  the 
races; 
Lnd  Juan,  like  a  true-born  Andalusian, 
Jould  back  a  horse,  as  despots  ride  a  Russian 

XXIV. 

^nd  thus  acquaintance  grew,  at  noble  routs, 
And  diplomatic  dinners,  or  at  other — 

or  Juan  stood  well  both  with  Ins  and  Outs, 
As  in  freemasonry  a  higher  brother. 

Tpon  his  talent  Henry  had  no  doubts; 
His    manners  show'd  him  sprung  from   a 
high  mother: 

nd  all  men  like  to  show  their  hospitality 

o    him    whose  breeding  matches  with    his 
quality. 


I  XXV. 

jAt  Blank-Blank  Square: — for  we  will  break 
I         no  squares,  [ous, 

By  naming  streets:  since  men  are  so.censori- 
And  apt  to  sow  an  author's  wheat  with  tares. 

Reaping  allusions  private  and  inglorious. 
Where  none  were  dreamt  of,  unto  love's  affairs. 

Which  were,  or  are,  or  arc  to  be,  notorious. 
That  therefore  do  I  previously  declare. 
Lord  Henry's  mansion  was  in  Blank-Blank 
Square. 

XXVI. 

Also  there  bin  *  another  pious  reason 

For  making  squares  and  streets  anonymous; 

Which  is,  that  there  is  scarce  a  single  season 

Which  doth  not  shake  some  very  splendid 

house  •  [treason — 

With  some  slight  heart-quake   of  domestic 
A  topic  scandal  doth  delight  to  rouse: 

Such  I  might  stumble  over  unawares, 

Unless  I  knew  the  very  chastest  squares. 

XXVII. 

Tis  true,  I  might  have  chosen  Piccadilly, 
A  place  where  peccadillos  are  unknown; 

But  I  have  motives,  whether  wise  or  silly. 
For  letting  that  pure  sanctuary  alone; 

Therefore  I  name  not  square,  street,  place, 

imtil  I  [shown. 

Find  one  where  nothing  naughty  can  be 

A  vestal  shrine  of  innocence  of  heart: 

Such  are but  I  have  lost  the  London  Chart. 


At  Henry's  mansion,  then,  in  Blank-Blank 
Square, 

Was  Juan  a  rechtrchi,  welcome  guest. 
As  many  other  noble  scions  were;         [crest; 

And  some  who  had  but  talent  for  their 
Or  wealth,  which  is  a  passport  everywhere; 

Or  even  mere  fashion,  which  indeed's  the 
best 
Recommendation :  and  to  be  well  drest 
Will  very,  often  supersede  the  rest. 

XXIX. 

And  since  « there's  safety  in  a  multitude 
Of  counsellors,"  as  Solomon  hath  said. 

Or  some  one  for  him,  in  some  sage,  grave 
mood; — 
Indeed,  we  see  the  daily  proof  display'd. 

In  senates,  at  the  bar,  in  wordy  feud. 
Where'er  collective  wisdom  can  parade. 

Which  is  the  only  coarse,  that  we  can  guess, 

Of  Britain's  present  wealth  and  happiness: 


*  With  everything  that  pretty  hin^ 
My  lady  tweet,  arise.*'--SHAicspaABB. 
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But  as  **  there's  safety  "  grafted  in  the  number 
*«  Of  counsellors,"  for  men — thus  for  the  sex 

A  large  acquaintance  lets  not  Virtue  slumber; 
Or,  should  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more 

Variety  itself  will  more  encumber,  [perplex — 

'Midst  many  rocks  we  guard  more  against 

wrecks.  [some's 

And  thus  with  women:  howsoe'er  it  shocks 

Self-love,  there's  safety  in  a  crowd  of  coxcombs. 
XXXI. 

But  Adeline  had  not  the  least  occasion 

For  such  a  shield,  which  leaves  but  little 

To  virtue  proper  or  good  education.  [merit 
Her  chief  resource  was  in  her  own  high  spirit, 

Which  judged  mankind  at  their  due  estimation ; 
And  for  coquetry,  she  disdain'd  to  wear  it : 

Secure  of  admiration,  its  impression 

Was  faint,  as  of  an  every-day  possession. 

XXXII. 
To  all  she  was  polite,  without  parade; 

To  some  she  show'd  attention  of  that  kind 
Which  flatters,  but  is  flattery  convey'd 

In  such  a  sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 
A  trace  unworthy  either  wife  or  maid : — 

A  gentle,  genial  courtesy  of  mind, 
To  those  who  were,  or  pass'd  for,  meritorious, 
Just  to  console  sad  glory  for  being  glorious; 

XXXIII. 

Which  is  in  all  respects,  save  now  and  then, 
A  dull  and  desolate  appendage,     (iaze 

Upon  the  shades  of  those  distinguish'd  men, 
Who  were,or  are,  the  puppet-shows  of  praise. 

The  praise  of  persecution.     Gaze  again 
On  the  most  favor'd,  and,  amidst  the  blaze 

Of  sunset  halos  o'er  the  laurel-brow'd, 

What  can  ye  recognize? — a  gilded  cloud. 
XXXIV. 

There  also  was,  of  course,  in  Adeline, 
That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the  address. 

Which  ne'er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Of  anything  which  nature  would  express; 

Just  as  a  mandarin  finds  nothing  fine, — 
At  least  his  manner  suffers  not  to  guess. 

That  anything  he  views  can  greatly  please. 

Perhaps  we  have  borrow'd  this  from  the  Chi- 
nese, 

XXXV. 

Perhaps  from  Horace :  his  "  Nil  adnUrari  " 
Was  what  hecall'd  the  <*Artof  Happiness;*' 

An  art  on  which  the  artists  greatly  vary, 
And  have  not  yet  attain'd  to  much  success: 

However,  'tis  expedient  to  be  wary: 

Indifference,  certes,  don't  produce  distress; 

And  rash  enthusiasm,  in  good  society, 
"'•re  nothing  but  a  moral  inebriety. 


XXXVl. 

But  Adeline  was  not  indifferent;  for 

{^Now  for  a  commonplace  !)beneath  the  socv, 
As  a  volcano  holds  the  lava  more 

Within—^/  ctBtera,     Shall  I  go  on? — No! 
I  hate  to  hunt  down  a  tired  metaphor. 

So  let  the  often -used  volcano  go. 
Poor  thing !  How  frequently  by  me  and  othen, 
It  hath  been   stirr'd  up  till  its  smoke   quite 
smothers! 

XXXVU. 

I'll  have  another  figure  in  a  trice— 

What  say  you  to  a  bottle  of  champagne? 
Frozen  into  a  very  vinous  ice. 

Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal  rail 
Vet  in  the  very  centre,  past  all  price. 

About  a  liquid  glassful  will  remain; 
And  this  is  stronger  than  the  strongest  grape 
Could  e'er  express  in  its  expanded  shape; 

XXXVIII. 
'Tis  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a  quintessence; 

And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentic 
A  hidden  nectar  under  a  cold  presence. 

And  such  are  many — though  1  only  meant  her 
From  whom  I  may  deduce  these  moral  lessom, 

On  which  the  Muse  has  always  sought  to 
enter; 
And  your  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price, 
When  once  you've  broken  their  confouaded  ice. 

XXXIX. 

But,  after  all,  they  are  a  North-west  Passage 
Unto  the  glowing  India  of  the  soul; 

And  as  the  good  ships  sent  upon  that  message 
Have  not  exactly  ascertain'd  the  Pole 

(Though  Parry's  efiorts  look  a  lucky  presage). 
Thus  gentlemen  may  run  upon  a  shoal; 

For  if  the  Pole's  not  open,  but  all  frost 

(A  chance  still),  'tis  a  voyage  or  vessel  lost 

XL. 

And  young  beginners  may  as  well  commence 
With  quiet  cruising  o'er  the  ocean,  woman; 

While  those  who  are  not   beginners   should 

have  sense  \mam 

Enough  to  make  for  port,  ere  time  shaQ  vnr 

With  his  grey  signal-flag;  and  the  past  teasew 
The  dreary  **/uimus''^  of  all  things  kuouut. 

Must  be  declined,  while  life's  thin  tbrcaA 
spun  out 

Between  the  gaping  heir  and  gnawing  fQ«L 

XLI. 

But  heaven  must  be  diverted:  its  diveiskMi 
Is  sometimes  truculent — but  never 

The  world  upon  the  whole  is  woidi  ditJ 
tion 
(If  but  for  comfort)  that  all 
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And  that  same  devilbh  doctrine  of  the  Per- 
sian,* 
Of  the  two  principles,  but  leaves  behind 
As  many  doubts  as  any  other  doctrine 
Has  ever  puzzled  Faith  withal,  or  yoked  her  in. 

XLII. 

The  English  winter— ending  in  July, 

To  recommence  in  August — now  was  done. 

•Tis  the  postilion's  paradise:  wheels  fly: 
On  roads,  east,  south,  north,  west,  there  is 
a  run. 

But  for  post-horses  who  finds  sympathy? 
Man's  pity's  for  himself,  or  for  his  son, 

Always  premising  that  said  son,  at  college, 

Has   not   contracted   much   more   debt  than 
knowledge. 

XLIII. 


The  London  winter's  ended  in  July 

Sometimes  a  little  later.     I  don't  err 
.  In  this:  whatever  other  blunders  lie 
Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I  must  aver 

My  Muse  a  glass  of  weatherology; 
For  Parliament  is  our  barometer: 

Let  Radicals  its  other  Acts  attack; 

Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanac. 

xuv. 

When  its  quicksilver's  down  at  zero— lo! 

Coach,  chariot,  luggage,  baggage,  equipage! 
Wheels  whirl  from  Carlton  palace  to  Soho; 

And  happiest  they  who  horses  can  engage; 
The  turnpikes  glow  with  dust;  and   Rotten 
Row 

Sleeps  from  the  chivalry  of  this  bright  age; 
And  tradesmen,  with  long  bills,  and  longer 

faces, 
Sigh  as  the  postboys  fasten  on  the  traces. 

XLV. 

They  and  their  bills,  '« Arcadians  both,  "f  are 
left 

To  the  Greek  kalends  of  another  session. 
Alas!  to  them  of  ready  cash  bereft. 

What  hope  remains?  Oihope  the  full  pos- 
A  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a  gift,  [session. 

At  a  long  date—till  they  can  get  a  fresh 
on©^ 
liawk'd  about  at  a  discoimt,  small  or  large; 
Also  the  solace  of  an  overchaige. 

XLVI. 

But  these  are  trifles.   Downward  flies  my  lord. 
Nodding  beside  my  lady  in  his  carriage. 


l*ZorouterJ 
t"Arcad«  Ambo." 


Ai^'ay!  away!   "  Fresh  horses!"  are  the  word, 

And   changed  as  quickly  as   hearts   after 

niarriage:  [stored: 

The  obsequious  landlord  hath  the  change  re- 

The  postboys  have  no  reason  to  disparage 
Their  fee;  but  ere  the  water'd  wheels  may  hiss 

hence. 
The  ostler  pleads  too  for  a  reminiscence. 

XLVII, 

'Tis    granted;    and    the   valet    mounts    the 
dickey — 

That  gentleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen; 
Also  my  lady's  gentlewoman,  tricky,        [pen 

Trick'd  out,  but  modest  more  than  poet's 
Can  paint—**  Cosi  viaggino  i  Ricchir 

(Excuse  a  foreign  slipslop  now  and  then. 
If  but  to  show  I've  travell'd;  and  what's  travel, 
Unless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil?) 

XLVIII. 

The  London  winter  and  the  country  summer 
Were  well  nigh  over.  'Tis  perhaps  a  pity, 

When  nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  be- 
come her. 
To  lose  those  best  months  in  a  sweaty  city. 

And  wait  until  the  nightingale  grows  dumber. 
Listening  debates  not  very  wise  or  witty. 

Ere  patriots  their  true  country  can  remem- 
ber;— [tember. 

But  there's  no  shooting  (save  grouse)  till  Sep- 

XLIX. 
Pve  done  with  my  tirade.  The  world  was  gone; 
The  twice  two  thousand,  for  whom   earth 
was  made, 
Were  vanish'd  to  be  what  they  call  alone— 
That  is,  with  thirty  servants  for  parade. 
As  many  guests,  or  more;  before  whom  groan 
As  many  covers,  duly,  daily  laid. 

Let  none  accuse  old  England's  hospitality 

Its  quantity  is  but  condensed  to  quality. 

L. 
Lord  Henry  and  the  Lady  Adeline 

Departed,  like  the  rest  of  their  compeers. 
The  peerage,  to  a  mansion  very  fine; 

The  Gothic  Babel  of  a  thousand  years. 
None  than  themselves  could  boast  a  longer  line. 
Where  time  through   heroes   and  through 
beauties  steers; 
And  oaks  as  olden 'as  their  pedigree, 
Told  of  their  sires,  a  tomb  in  every  tree. 

LI. 
A  paragraph  in  every  paper  told 

Of  their  departure;  ^uch  is  modern  fame: 
Tis  pity  that  it  takes  ho  further  hold 
Than  an  advertisement,  or  inuch  the  same; 
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When,  ere  the  ink  be  dry,  the  sound  grows 'And  from  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 
cold.  [claim — ,     The  dappled  foresters — as  day  awoke. 

The   Morning  Post    was  foremost  to  pro-  The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his 


*'  Departure  for  his  country  seat,  to-day. 
Lord  H.  Amundeville,  and  Lady  A. 

LII. 

*'  We  understand  the  splendid  host  intends 
To  entertain,  this  autumn,  a  select 

And  numerous  party  of  his  noble  friends; 
*Midst  whom,  we  heard  from  sources  quite 
correct,  [spends; 

The  Duke    of    D the    shooting   season 

With    many    more  by    rank   and   fashion 

Also  a  foreigner  of  high  condition,    fdeck'd, 

The  envoy  of  the  secret  Russian  mission." 

LIII. 

And  thus  we  see — who  doubts   the  Morning 
Post? 
(Whose  articles  are  like  the  **  Thirty-nine," 
Which  those  most  swear  to  who  believe  them 
most) —  [shine. 

Our    gay   Russ  Spaniard  was  ordam'd  to 
Deck'd  by  the  ifays  reflected  from  bis  host, 
With  those  who.  Pope  says,  "  greatly  dar- 
ing, dine."^^  [ed 
•Tis  odd,  but  true — last  war,  the  news  abound- 
More  with  these  dinners  than  tlje  kiU'd  or 
wounded,^- 

LIV 

As  thus:  "On  Thursday  there  was  a  grand 
dinner;  [name 

Present,  Loids  A.  B.  C."— Earls,  dukes,  by 
Announced  with  no  less  pomp  than  victory's 
winner: 
Then  underneath,  and  in  the  very  same 
Column:  dale,  "Falmouth.     There  has  late- 
ly been  here 
The  slap-dash  regimen*,  so  well  known  to 
Whose  loss  in  the  late  action  we  regret :  [fame. 
The  vacancies  are  fill*d  up — see  Gazette, ^^ 

LV. 

To  Norman  Abbey  whirlM  the  noble  pair — 
An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 

Still  older  mansion — of  a  rich  and  rare 
Mix'd  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 

Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare 
Withal;  it  lies  perhaps  a  little  low. 

Because  the  monks  preferr'd  a  hill  behind. 

To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind. 

LVI. 

It  stood  embosomed  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crown'd  by  high  woodlands, where  the  Druid 

Stood,  like  Caractacus,  in  act  to  rally       [oak 
His  host,  with  broad  arms  'gainst  the  thun- 
der-stroke; 


herd. 
To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmur'd  like  a  binl 

LVII. 

Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake, 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  ^eshly  M 
By  a  river,  which  its  soflen'd  way  did  take 

In  currents  through  the  calmer  waters  sprtid 
Around:  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
!     And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed: 
The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink, 

and  stood 
With  their  green  faces  fuc'd  upon  the  flood. 

LVIU. 

Its  outlet  dash'd  into  a  deep  cascade. 

Sparkling  with  foam,  until,  again  subsiding, 

Its  shriller  echoes — like  an  infant  made 
Quiet — sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 

Into  a  rivulet;  and  thusallay'd,  (hiding 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now 

Its  windings  through  the  woods:  now  clear, 
now  blue. 

According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

LIX. 

A  glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 

(While  yet  the  church  was  Rome's)  stood 
half  apart,  [aisle. 

In  a  grand  arch,  which  once  screen'd  many  as 
These  last  had  disappear*d — a  loss  to  art: 

The  first  yet  frown'd  superbly  o'er  the  soil. 
And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart. 

Which  mourn'd  the  power  of  time  or  tempest's 

In  gazing  on  that  venerable  arch.         [marck, 

LX. 

Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  piiuiacle,     [stone; 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood  sanctified  is 
But  these  had  fallen,  not  when  the  friars  feU, 

But  in  the  war  which  struck  Charles  froa 
his  throne. 
When  each  house  was  a  fortalice — as  tdl 

The  annals  of  full  many  a  line  undone— 
The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  Tain 
For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reigp. 

LXI. 

But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crowaM* 
The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-bom  OiU. 

With  her  Son  in  her  blessed  arms^ook'^roflirf^ 

Spared  by  some   chance,  when  all  Iwittl 

was  spoil'd : 

She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy 
This  may  be  superstition,  weak  or 

But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  sfaiiDe 

Of  any  worship  wake^me  thonghtB  ^Qt^f^ 

Jigitized'by  vjOO^  ' 
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LXU. 

A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre, 
Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colorings, 

Through    which    the  deepened  glories   once 

could  enter,  [wings, 

Streaming  from  off  the  sun,  like  seraph's 

Now  yawns  all  desolate :  now  loud,now  fainter. 

The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and 

oft  sings 

The  owl  his  anthem,  where  the  silenced  choir 

Lie  with  theu:  hallelujahs,  quenched  like  fire. 


But  in  the  noontide  of  the  mdon,  and  when 
The  wind   is  winged   from   one   point  of 
heaven. 

There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  which 
Is  musical-*-a  dying  accent,  driven      [then 

Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks 
again. 
Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo,  given 

Back  to  the  night- wind  by  the  waterfall. 

And  harmonized  by  the  old  choral  wall : 

LXIV. 

Others,  that  some  original  shape  or  form. 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the 

power  [warm 

(Though  less  than  that  of  Memnon's  statue, 
In  Egypt's  rays,  to  harp  at  a  fix'd  hour) 

To  this  grey  ruin  with  a  voice  to  charm. 
Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o*er  tree  or  tower: 

The  cause  I  knownot,  nor  can  solve;  but  such 

The  fact; — I've  heard  it — once  perhaps  too 
much. 

LXV. 

Amidst  the  court  a  Gothic  fountain  play'd. 
Symmetrical,    but   deck'd     with   carvings 
quaint — 

Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade. 
And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint: 

The  spring  gush'd  through  grim  mouths  of 
granite  made. 
And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent 

Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles, 

Like  man's  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles. 

LXVI. 

The  mansion's  self  was  vast  and  venerable. 
With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 

Elsewhere  preserved:  the  cloisters  still  were 
The  cells,  too,  and  refectory,  I  ween :  [stable, 

\n  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able, 
Still  unimpaired,  to  decorate  the  scene : 

The  rest  had  been  reform'd,replaced,  or  sunk, 

K.nd  spoke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk. 


Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers 
join'd 

By  no  quit^  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts. 
Might  shock  a  connoisseur;  but,  when  com- 
bined, 

Form'd  a  whole  which,  irregular  in  parts. 
Yet  left  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind. 

At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their 
We  gaze  upon  a  giant,  for  his  stature;  [hearts. 
Nor  judge,  at  first,  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 

Lxvni. 
Steel  barons,  molten  the  next  generation 

To  silken  rows  of  gay  and  garter'd  earls. 
Glanced  from  the  walls  in  goodly  preserva- 

And  Lady  Marys,  blooming  into  girls,  [tion ; 
With  lair  long  locks,  had  also  kept  their  station ; 

And  countesses,  mature  in  robes  and  pearls ; 
Also  some  beauties  of  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  [freely. 
Whose  drapery  hints  we   may  admire   them 

uax. 
Judges  in  very  formidable  ermine 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  much 

invite  [determine 

The  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would 

His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to 

right: 

Bishops,  who  had  not  left  a  single  sermon ; 

Attorneys- General,  awful  to  the  sight,  [us) 
As  hinting  more  (unless  our  judgments  warp 
Of  the  "  Star  Chamber  "  than  of  "  Habeas 
Corpus." 

LXX. 

Generals,  some  all  in  armor,  of  the  old 
And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta'en  the  lead : 

Others  in  wigs  of  Marlborough's  martial  fold, 
Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed : 

Lordlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold : 

Nimrods,  whose  canvas  scarce  contain'd  the 

steed ;  [stood, 

And  here  and  there  some  stern  high  patriot 

Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 


But,  ever  and  anon,  to  soothe  your  vision, 
Fatigued  with  these  hereditary  glories. 

There  rose  a  Carlo  Dolce  or  a  Titian, 
Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatore's  :♦ 

Here  danced  Albano's  boys;  and  here  the  sea 

shone  [stories 

In  Vemet's  ocean-lights:    and    there   the 

Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spagnoletto  tainted 

His  brush  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  saitited. 


*  Salvator  R< 
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LXXII. 

Here  sweetly  spread  a  landscape  of  Lorraine; 

There  Rembrandt  made  his  darkness  equal 
Or  gloomy  Caravaggio's  gloomier  stain  [light. 

Bronzed  o'er  some  lean  and  stoic  anchorite : 
But,  lo,  a  Teniers  woos,  and  not  in  vain. 

Your  eyes  to  revel  in  a  livelier  sight: 
His  bell-mouth'd  goblet  makes  me  feel  quite 
Danishf  [Rhenish. 

Or  Dutch,  with  thirst — what,  hoi  a  flask  of 

LXXIII. 
Oh,  reader!  if  that  thou  canst  read, — and  know 

*Tis  not  enough  to  spell,  or  even  to  read. 
To  constitute  a  reader:  there  must  go 

Virtues  of  which  both  you  and  I  have  need. 
Firstly,  begin  with  the  beginning — (though 

That  clause  is  hard) ;  and,  secondly,  proceed ; 
Thirdly,  commence  not  with  the  end— or,  sin- 
ning 
In  this  sort,  end  at  last  with  the  beginning. 

Lxxrv. 
But,  reader,  thou  hast  patient  been  of  late; 

While  I,  without  remorse  of  rhyme  or  fear, 
Hjive  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  such  a  rate, 

Dan  Phoebus  takes  me  for  an  auctioneer. 
That  poets  were  so  from  their  earliest  date. 

By  Homer's  **  catalogue  of  ships"  is  clear; 
But  a  mere  modern  must  be  moderate — 
I  spare  you,  then,  the  furniture  and  plate. 

LXXV. 
The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  it  came 

The  promised  party,  to  enjoy  its  sweets. 
The  corn  is  cut,  the  manor  full  of  game; 

The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  beats 
In  russet  jacket; — lynx-like  is  his  aim; 

Full  grows  his  bags,  and  wondei/»/his  feats. 

Ah,    nut-brown    partridges!      Ah,    brilliant 

pheasants !  [ants. 

And  ah,  ye  poachers! — 'tis  no  sport  for  peas- 

LXXVI. 

An  English  autumn,  though  it  hath  no  vines 
Blushing  with  Bacchant  coronals  along 

The  paths,  o'er  which  the  far  festoon  entwines 
The  red  grape  in  the  sunny  lands  of  song. 

Hath  yet  a  purchased  choice  of  choicest  wines; 
The  claret  light,  and  the  Madeira  strong. 

If  Britain  mourn  her  bleakness,  we  can  tell  her 

The  very  best  of  vineyards  is  the  cellar. 

LXXVII. 

Then,  if  she  hath  not  that  serene  decline 
Which  makes  the  southern  autumn's  day  ap- 

As  if  'twould  to  a  second  spring  resign   [pear 
The  season,  rather  than  to  winter  drear, — 


t  If  1  err  not,  "  Yo«ir  Dane  "  is  one  of  lago's  cata> 
loeue  of  natioitt  "  exquisite  in  their  driaUng.'' 


Of  inn -door  comforts  still  she  hath  a  mine — 
The  sea-coal  fires,  the  "earliest  of  the  year :" 
Without  doors,too,die  may  compete  in  meUow, 
As  what  is  lost  in  green  is  gain'd  in  yellow. 

Lxxvm. 
And  for  the  effeminate  vilUggiatura — 

Rife  with  more  horns  than  hounds — she  hath 
So  animated,  that  it  might  lure  a      [the  chase 

Saint  from  his  beads  to  join  the  jocund  race: 
Even  Nimrod's  self  might  leave  the  plains  ol 
Dura,* 

And  wear  the  Melton  jacket  for  a  spiure; 
If  she  hath  no  wild  boars,  she  hath  a  tame 
Preserve  of  bores  who  ought  to  be  made  game. 

LXXIX. 

The  noble  guests  assembled  at  the  Abbey 
Consisted  of— we  give  the  sex  the  pas — 

The   Duchess  of   Fitz-Fulke,   the   Countess 
Crabby; 
The  Ladies  Scilly,  Busey;— Miss  Eclat, 

Miss  Bombazeen,Miss  Macstay,Miss  OTabby, 
And  Mrs.  Rabbi,  the  rich  banker's  squaw; 

Also  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Sleep,  [sheep; 

Who  look'd  a  white  lamb,  yet  was  a  black 

LXXZ. 

With  other  Countesses  of  Blank — but  rank; 

At  once  the  <<  lie  "  and  the  iliie  of  crowds. 
Who  pass  like  water  filtcr'd  in  a  tank. 

All  purged  and   pious  from  their   native 
clouds; 
Or  paper  tum'd  to  money  by  the  Bank: 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passport  shrouds 
The  passit  and  the  past;  for  good  society 
Is  no  less  famed  for  tolerance  than  piety — 

LXXXI. 

That  is,  up  to  a  certain  point;  which  point 
Forms  the  most  diflicult  in  punctuation. 

Appearances  appear  to  form  the  joint 
On  which  it  hinges  in  a  higher  station; 

And  so  that  no  explosion  cry,  "  Aroint 
Thee, witch!"  or  each  Medea  has  her  Jason: 

Or  (to  the  point  with  Horace  and  with  Paid) 

< '  Omne  tulit pututum,  quae  miscuit  utile  dmlaS 

LXXXII. 
I  can't  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  right. 

Which  hath  a  little  leaning  to  a  lottery. 
I've  seen  a  virtuous  woman  put  down  qmte 

By  the  mere  combination  of  a  coterie. 
Abo  a  so-so  matron  boldly  fight  r^cTf 

Her  way  back  to  the  world,  by  dintoc  plot- 
And  shine  the  very  Stria  of  the  spheres* 
Escaping  with  a  few  slight,  scarless  iimiii 
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LXXXIII. 

I  have  seen  more  than  I'll  say; — but  we  will 
How  our  villeggiatura  will  get  on.         [see 

The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three, 
Of  highest  caste — the  Brahmins  of  the  ton, 

I  have  named  a  few^  not  foremost  in  degree. 
But  ta*en  at  hazard  as  the  rhyme  may  run. 

By  way  of  sprinkling,  scattered  sunongst  these, 

There  were  also  some  Irish  absentees. 

LXXXIV. 

There  was  Parolles,  too,  the  legal  bully. 
Who  limits  all  his  battles  to  the  bar 

And  senate:  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly, 
He  shows  more  appetite  for  words  than  war. 

There  was  the  young  bard  Rackrhyme,  who 
had  newly 
Come  out,and  glimnier'd  as  a  six  weeks'  star; 

There  was  Lord  Pyrrho,  too,  the  great  free- 
thinker; 

And  Sir  John  Pottledeep,  the  mighty  drinker. 

LXXXV. 

There  was  the  Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  a — 
duke,  [peers 

**Ay,  every  inch  a  "  duke;  there  were  twelve 
Like  Charlemagne's — and  all  such  peers  in 
look 
And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 
There  were  the  six  Miss  Rawbolds — pretty 
dears! 
All  song  and  sentiment,  whose  hearts  were  set 
Less  on  a  convent  than  a  coronet; 

LXXXVI. 

There  were  four  Honorable  Misters,  whose 
Honor  was  more  before  their  names  than 
after: 
There  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  la  Ruse, 
Whom  France  and  Fortune  lately  deign'd 
to  waft  here. 
Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse; 
But  the  clubs  found  it  rather  serious  laugh- 
ter, [please — 
Because  —  such    was    his    magic    power    to 
The  dice  seem'd  charm'd,  too,  with  his  re- 
partees. 

LXXXVII. 

There  was  Dick  Dubious,  the  metaphysician. 
Who  loved  philosophy  and  a  good  dinner; 

Angle,  the  soi-dUant  mathematician; 

Sir  Henry  Silvercup,  the  great  race  winner. 

There  was  the  Reverend  Rodomont  Precisian, 
Who  did  not  hate  so  much  che  sin  as  sinner; 

And  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet, 

Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a  bet. 


Lxxxvm. 
There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  guards- 
man; 
And  General  Fireface,  famous  in  the  field, 
A  great  tactician  and  no  less  a  swordsman. 
Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  he 
kiird.  [Hardsman, 

There  was  the  waggish  Welsh  judge,  Jefferies 

In  his  grave  office  so  completely  skill'd. 
That,  when  a  culprit  came  for  condemnation,. 
He  had  his  judge's  joke  for  consolation. 
LXXXIX. 

Good    company's  a  chess-board — there  are 
kings,  [world's  a  game; 

Queens,  bishops,  knights,  rooks,  pawns :  the 
Save  that  the  puppets  pull  at  their  own  strings, 
Methinks  gay  Punch  hath  something  of  the 
same. 
My  Muse,  the  butterfly,  hath  but  her  wings. 
Not  stings,  and  flits  through  ether  without 
aim. 
Alighting  rarely; — were  she  but  a  hornet. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  vices  whioh  would 
mourn  it. 

xc. 
I  had  forgotten — ^but  must  not  forget — 

An  orator,  the  latest  of  the  session. 
Who  had  deliver'd  well  a  very  set  [gression 
Smooth  speech,  his  first  and  maidenly  trans - 
Upon  debate :  the  papers  echoed  yet  [pression; 
With  his  dibut^  which  made  a  strong  im- 
And  rank'd  with  what  is  every  day  display'd — 
"  The  best  first  speech  that  ever  yet  was  made." 

xci. 
Proud  of  his  ♦*  Hear  himsl"  proud,  too,  of  his 
And  lost  virginity  of  oratory,  [vote 

Proud  of  his  learning  (lust  enough  to  quote). 

He  revell'd  in  his  Ciceronian  glory: 
With  memory  excellent  to  get  by  rote. 

With  wit  to  hatch  a  pun  or  tell  a  story. 
Graced  with  some  merit  and  with  more  effront- 
ery, [country. 
«*  His  country's  pride,"  he  came  down  to  the 

XCII. 

There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation. 
Longbow   from   Ireland,  Strongbow*  from 
the  Tweed, 

Both  lawyers,  and  both  men  of  education ; 
But  Strongbow's  wit  was  of  more  polish'd 

Longbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination   [breed : 
As  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed. 

But  sometimes  stumbling  over  a  [>otato — 

While  Strongbow's  best   things  might  have 
come  from  Cato. 
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XCIII. 
Strongbow  was  like  a  new-tuned  harpsichord; 

But  Longbow  wild  as  an  i^olian  harp. 
With  which  the  winds  of  heaven  can  claim 
accord, 
And  make  a  music,  whether  flat  or  sharp. 
Of  Strongbow's  talk  you  would  not  change  a 
word :  [carp : 

At  Longbow's  phrases  you  might  sometimes 
Both  wits — one  born  so,  and  the  other  bred. 
This  by  his  heart — his  rival  by  his  head. 

xciv. 
If  all  these  seem  a  heterogeneous  mass 

To  be  assembled  at  a  country  seat. 
Yet  think,  a  specimen  of  every  class 

Is  better  than  a  humdrum  tHe-h-tite, 
The  days  of  Comedy. are  gone,  alas, 

"When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie  with  Mo- 
Socjety  is  smooth'd  to  that  excess,  pidre's  ^//^Z 
That  manners  hardly  differ  more  than  dress. 

xcv. 
Our  ridicules  are  kept  in  the  background — 

Ridiculous  enough,  but  also  dull: 
Professions,  too,  are  no  more  to  be  found 
Professional :  and  there  is  nought  to  cull 
Of  folly's  fruit :  fur  though  your  fools  abound. 
They're  barren,  and  not  worth  the  pains  to 
Society  is  now  one  polish'd  horde,  [pull. 

Form'd  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bores  and 
Bored. 

XCVI. 

But    from   being  farmers  we    turn   gleaners, 
gleaning  [truth; 

The  scanty  but  right  well   thresh'd  ears  of 
And,  gentle  reader!  when  you  gather  mean- 
ing. 
You  may  be  Boaz,  and  I — modest  Ruth. 
Further  I'd  quote,  but  Scripture  intervening 
Forbids.     A  great  impression  in  my  youth 
Was  made  by  Mrs.  Adams,  where  she  cries, 
«*  That  Scriptures  out  of  church  are  blasphe- 
mies.'** 

XCVII. 

But  what  we  can,  we  glean  in  this  vile  age 
Of  chaff,  although  our  gleanings  be    not 
grist, 
I  must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage. 
Kit -Cat,  Uie  famous  conversationist, 
Who,  in  his  common-place  book,  had  a  page 
Prepared  each  morn  for  evenings.     ♦*  List, 
oh,  list!"— 


*  "  Mrs.  Adams  answered  Mr.  Adams,  diat  it  was 
blasphemous  to  talk  of  Scripture  out  of  church."  This 
dogma  was  broached  to  her  husband— the  best  Chris- 
tian in  any  book.  See  Jctrph  Andrews,  in  the  latter 
chapters. 


Alas,  poor  ghost!" — What  unexpected  woes 
Await  those  who  have  studied  their  ion  mats  ! 


Firstly,  they  must  allure  the  conversation. 
By  many  windings,  to  their  clever  clench; 

And  secondly,  must  let  slip  no  occasion. 
Nor  baie  (abate)  their  hearers  of  an  inch. 

But  take  an  ell — and  make  a  great  sensation. 
If  possible;  and  thirdly,  never  fUnch 

When  some  smart  talker  puts  them  to  the  test. 

But  seize  the  last  word,  which  no  doubt's  the 
best. 

XCIX. 

Lord  Henry  and  his  lady  were  the  hosts; 
The  party  we   have  touch'd  on    were  the 
guests! 
Their  table  was  a  board  to  tempt  even  ghosts 
To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  substantial  feasts. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  raguuts  or  roasts. 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man — the  hungry  sinner! — 
Since   Eve    ate   apples,   much   depends    on 
dinner. 

c. 

Witness  the  lands  which  <*flow*d  with  milk 
and  honey," 

Held  out  unto  the  hungry  Israelites : 
To  this  we  have  added  since  the  love  of  money, 

The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requites. 
Youth  fades,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer 

We  tire  of  mistresses  and  parasites ;  fsunnj : 

But  oh,  ambrosial  cash!  Ah,  who  would  lose 

thee?  [thee? 

When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  even  abuse. 


The  gentlemen  got  up  betimes  to  shoot. 
Or  hunt :  the  young,  because  they  liked  the 
sport — 
The  first  thing  boys  like,  after  play  and  fruit: 
The  middle-aged,to  make  the  day  more  short; 
For  ennui  is  a  growth  of  English  root. 

Though  nameless  in  our  language:  we  retort 
The  fact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 
That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  cannot  abate. 

CII. 

The  elderly  walk'd  through  the  library. 
And  tumbled  books,or  criticised  the  pictnres. 

Or  sauntered  through  the  garden  piteoitsly. 
And  made    upon    the    hot-house   sevoal 
strictures. 

Or  rode  a  nag  which  trotted  not  too  U|^ 
Or  in  the  morning  papers  read  their  tecUMik 

Or  on  the  watch  their  longing  eyes  wcnM  il^ 

Longing,  at  sixty,  for  the^iour  of.sa& 
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cm. 

But  none  ystt^  gini :  the  great  hour  of  union 

Was  rung  by  dinner's  knell;    till  then  all 

were 

Masters  of  their  own  time — or  in  communion, 

Or  solitary,  as  they  chose  to  bear   [known. 

The  hours,  which  how  to  jmss  is  but  to  few 

Each  rose  up  at  his  own,  and  had  to  spare 

What  time  he  chose  for  dress,  and  broke  his 

iast  [repast, 

When,  where,  and  how   he   chose   for   that 

CIV. 
The  ladies — some  rouged,  some  a  little  pale 

Met  the  morn  as  they  might.     If  fine,  they 
rode. 
Or  walk'd;  if  foul,  they  read,  or  told  a  tale, 

Sung,  or  rehearsed   the  last   dance   from 

abroad;  [prevail 

DiscussM    the    fashion    which    might    next 

And  settled  bonnets,  by  the  newest  code, 
Or  cramm'd  twelve  sheets  into  one  little  letter. 
To  make  each  correspondent  a  new  debtor, 

cv. 
For  some  had  absent  lovers,  all  had  friends. 

The  earth  has  nothing  like  a  she-epistle. 
And  hardly  heaven — because  it  never  ends. 

I  love  the  mystery  of  a  female  missal. 
Which,  like  a  creed,  ne'er  says  all  it  intends, 

But,  full  of  cunning  as  Ulysses'  whistle, 
When  he  allured  poor  Dolon : — you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter. 

CVI. 
Then  there  were  billiards;    cards,  too,  but  no 

Save  m  the  clubs,  no  man  of  honor  plays; — 
Boats  >5fhen  'twas  water,  skating  when  'twas  ice, 

And  the  hard  frost  destroy'd  the  scentinj^ 
And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  vice,      [days; 

Whatever  Izaak  Walton  sings  or  says: 
The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull 
it;* 


*  It  would  have  taught  him  humanity  at  least.  This 
sentimein^  savag^e,  whom  it  is  a  mode  to  quote  (amongst 
the  no^cUsts),  to  show  their  sympathy  for  innocent 
^KMts  and  pla  songs,  teaches  how  to  sew  up  fro^  and 
break^  dicir  legs  by  way  of  experiment,  in  addition  to 
the  art  of  angling,  the  cruelest,  the  coldest,  and  the 
stupidest  of  pretended  sports.  They  may  talk  about  the 
beauties  of  nature,  but  the  angler  merely  thinks  of  his 
dish  of  fiih  ;  he  has  no  leisure  to  take  his  eyes  from  off 
the  strums,  and  a  single  bit*  is  worth  to  him  more  than 
all  the  scenery  around.  Besides,  some  fish  bite  best  on 
a  rainy  day.  The  whale,  the  shark,  and  the  timny  fish- 
cry  hafe«omewhat  of  noble  and  perilous  in  them  ;  even 
net-fialung,  trawling,  &c.  are  more  humane  and  useful; 
bat  anglink  I  No  angler  can  be  a  good  man. 

*•  One  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew — as  humane,  deli- 
cater-mlnlled,  generous,  and  excellent  a  creature  as  any 
in  the  worl(|-^was  an  angler :  ^true, .  he  angled,  with 


CVII. 
When  evening  came  the  banquet  and  the  wine; 

The  conversazione;  the  duet. 
Attuned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine     [yet). 

(My  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  memory 
The  four  Miss Rawbolds  in  a  glee  would  shine; 

But  the  two  youngest  loved  more  to  be  set 
Down  to  the  harp,  because  to  music's  charms 
They  added  graceful  necks,  white  hands  and 
arms. 

CVIII. 

Sometimes  a  dance(though  rarely  on  field  days, 

For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tired) 
Display'd  some  sylph-like  figures  in  its  maze: 

Then  there  was  small-talk  ready  when  re- 
quired; 
Flirtation — but  decorous ;  the  mere  praise 

Of  charms  that  should  or  should  not  be  ad- 
mired. 
The  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o'er  again. 
And  then  retreated  soberly — at  ten. 

cix. 
The  politicians,  in  a  nook  apart,       [spheres: 

Discuss'd   the   world,   and  settled  all  the 
The  wits  watch'd  every  loophole  for  their  art. 

To  introduce  a  bon  moi,  head  and  ears. 
Small  is  the  rest  of  those  who  would  be  smart : 

A  moment's  good  thing  may  have  cost  them 
Before  they  find  an  hour  to  introduce,  [years 
And  then,  even  then,  some  bore  may  make 
them  lose  it. 

ex. 
But  all  was  gentle  and  aristocratic 

In  this  our  party;  polish'd,  smooth,and  cold. 
As  Phidian  forms  cut  out  of  marble  Attic. 

There  now  are  no  Squire  Westerns,asof  old; 
And  our  Sophias  are  not  so  emphatic. 

But  fair  as  then,  or  fairer  to  beh<ild. 
We  have  no  accomplish'd  blackguards,  like 

Tom  Jones, 
^vt  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stiff  as  stones. 

CXL 
They  separated  at  an  early  hour;    .  \     [noon: 

Thai"  is,  ere  midnight — which  is  London's 
But  in  the  country,  ladies  seek  their  bower 

A  littlt  earlier  than  the  waning  moon. 
Peace  to  the  slumbers  of  each  folded  flower — 

May  the  ;*ose  call  back  its  true  color  soon ! 
Good  hours  of  fair  cheeks  are  the  fairest  tinters, 
And  lower  tho  price  of  rouge — at  least  some 
winters. 


painted  flies,  and  wou'.d  have  been  incapable  ot  th«.  ex- 
travagances of  1.  Walton."  *•     ■ 

I'he  above  addition  was  imidc  by  a  fi#ni  in  r^adine 
over  the  MS.— "  ^wr^f'r^f  «'r  /«  r.'ern  '•  I  leu  -e  it 
to  counterbalance  my  ornr  ab^epetvlorv. 
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I. 


If  from  great  nature's  or  our  own  abyss 

Of  thought,  we  could  but  snatch  a  certainty. 

Perhaps  mankind  might  find    the  path  they 

miss —  [P^y* 

But  then  'twould  spoil  much  good  phuoso- 
One  system  eats  another  up,  and  this 

Much  as  old  Saturn  ate  his  progeny; 
For  when  his  pious  consort  gave  him  stones 
In  lieu  of  sons,  of  these  he  made  no  bones. 

II. 
But  System  doth  reverse  the  Titan*s  breakfast, 

And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 
Is  difficult.     Pray  tell  me,  can  you  make  fast. 

After  due  search,  your  faith  to  any  question? 
Look  back  o'er  ages,  ere  unto  the  stake  fast 

You  bind  yourself,  and  call  some  mode  the 
best  one. 
Nothing  more  true  than  not  to  trust  your  senses; 
And  yet  what  are  your  other  evidences? 

III. 
For  me,  I  know  nought :  nothing  I  deny, 

Admit,  reject,  contemn ;  and  what  know^tw, 
Except,  perhaps,  that  you  were  bom  to  die? 

And  both  may,  after  all,  turn  out  untrue. 
An  age  may  come.  Font  of  Eternity, 

When  nothing  shall  be  either  old  or  new, 
Death,  so  call'd,  is  a  thing  which  makes  men 

weep; 
And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  passM  in  sleep. 

IV. 

A  sleep  without  dreams,  after  a  rough  day 

Of  toil,  is  what  we  covet  most;  and  yet 
How  clay  shrinks  back  from  more  quiescent 

The  very  suicide  that  pays  his  debt     [clay ! 
At  once  >^thout  instalments  (an  old  way 

Of  paymg  debts,  which  creditors  regret), 
Lets  out  impatiently  his  rushing  breath. 
Less  from  disgust  of  life  than  dread  of  death. 

V. 
'Tis  round  him,  near  him,  here,  there,  every- 
where :  [fear. 

And  there's  a  courage  which  grows  out  of 
Perhaps  of  all  most  desperate,  which  will  dare 

The  worst  tp  know  it: — when  the  moun 

tains  rear  [there 

Their  peaks  beneath  your  human  foot,  and 

You  look  down  o'er  the  precipice,  and  drear 
The  gulf  of  rock  yawns, — you  can't  gaze  a 

minute 
'Without  an  awful  wish  to  plunge  within  it. 


VI. 


'TIS  true,  you  don't — but,  pale  and  stmck  with 

terror. 

Retire;  but  look  into  your  past  impression! 

And  you  will  find,  though  shuddering  at  the 

mirror 

Of  your  own  thoughts,  in  all  their  self-con- 

The  lurking  bias,  be  it  truth  or  error,  [fession. 

To  the  unknown;  a  secret  prepossession 
To  plunge   with  all  your  fears — but  where? 

You  know  not; 
And  that's  the  reason  why  you  do — or  do  not 

vu. 
But  what's  this  to  the  purpose?  you  will  say; 
Gent,  reader,  nothing;  a  mere  speculation. 
For  which  my  sole  excuse  is — 'tis  my  way. 
Sometimes  wUht   and  sometimes   without 
occasion, 
I  write  what's  uppermost,  without  delay: 

This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration; 
But  a  mere  airy  and  fantastic  basis. 
To  build  up  common  things  with  common- 
places. 

VIII. 

You  know,  or  don't  know,  that  great  Bacon 
saith,  [wind  blows;" 

"  Fling  up  a  straw,  'twill  show  the  way  the 
And  such  a  straw,  borne  on  by  human  breath. 

Is  poesy,  according  as  the  mind  glows; 
A  paper  kite  which  flies  'twixt  life  and  death, 

A  shadow  which  the  onward  soul  bdiind 
throws; 
And  mine's  a  bubble,  not  blown  up  for  praise. 
But  just  to  play  with,  as  an  infant  plays, 

IX. 
The  world  is  all  before  me— or  behind; 

For  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  that  same. 
And  quite  enough  for  me  to  keep  in  mind;— 

Of  passions  too  I've  proved  enough  to  blarney 
To  the  great  pleasure  of  our  friends,  maitfchid. 

Who  like  to  mix  some  slight  alloy  witftiuMe; 
For  I  was  rather  famous  in  my  time. 
Until  I  fairly  knock'd  it  up  with  rhyme. 

X. 

I  have  brought  this  world  about  my  eai«,  atti 
eke 

The  other:  that's  to  say, the  cleigf-«-t^o 
Upon  my  head  have  bid  their  thunderft  taveal^ 

In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a  few. 
And  yet  I  can't  help  scribbling  once  a  ^tmit^ 

Tiring  old  readers,  nw  discoireriiig  iNniw 
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In  youth  I  wrote  because  my  mind  was  fbll, 
And  now  because  I  feel  it  growing  dull. 

XI. 
But  "  why  then  publish?"    There  are  no  re- 
wards [weary. 
Of  fame  or  profit,  when  the  world  grows 
I  ask  in  turn, — Why  do  you  play  at  cards? 
Why  dnnk?     Why  read? — To  make  some 
hour  less  dreary. 
It  occupies  roe  to  turn  back  regards 

On  what  IVe  seen  or  ponder'dySad  or  cheery ; 
And  what  I  write,  I  cast  upon  the  stream, 
To  swim  or  sink — I've  had  at  least  my  dream. 

XII. 
I  think  that,  were  I  ctrtain  of  success, 

I  hardly  could  compose  another  line; 
So  long  I've  battled  either  more  or  less, 

That  no  defeat  can  drive  me  from  the  Nine. 
This  feeling  'tis  not  easy  to  express, 

And  yet  'tis  not  affected,  I  opine.  [ing — 
In  play,  there  are  two  pleasures  for  your  choos 
The  one  is  winning,  and  the  other  losing. 

xni. 
Besides,my  Muse  by  no  means  deals  in  fiction : 
She  gathers  a  repertory  of  facts,  [tion 

Of  course  with  some  reserve  and  slight  restric 
But  mostly  sings  of  human  things  and  acts — 
And  that's  one  cause  she  meets  with  contra- 
diction, 
For  too  much  truth  at  first  sight  ne'er  attracts; 
.\nd  were  her  object  only  what's  call'd  glory, 
With  more  ease  too  she'd  tell  a  different  story. 

XIV. 
Love,  war,  a  tempest — surely  there's  variety; 

Also  a  seasoning  slight  of  lucubration: 
A  bird's-eye  view,  too,  of  that  wild,  Society; 
A  slight   glance  thrown  on  men  of  every 
station. 
If  you  had  nought  else,  here's  at  least  satiety, 

Both  in  performance  and  in  preparation; 
And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  port- 
manteaus. 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  cantos. 

XV. 

The  portion  of  this  world  which  I  at  present 
Have  taken  up,  to  fill  the  following  sermon, 

Is  one  of  which  there's  no  description  recent: 
The  reason  why  is  easy  to  determine;  [ant, 

Although  it  seems  both  prominent  and  pleas- 
There  is  a  sameness  in  its  gems  and  ermine, 

A  dull  and  family  likeness  through  all  ages, 

Of  no  great  promise  for  poetic  pages. 

XVI. 

With  much  to  excite,  there's  little  to  exalt; 
Nothing  that  speaks  to  all  men  and   all 
times; 


A  sort  of  varnish  over  every  fault, 

A  kind  of  commonplace,even  in  their  crimes; 
Factitious  passion,  wit  without  much  salt, 

A  want  of  that  true  nature  which  sublimes 
Whale'er  it  shows  with  truth;  a  smooth  mo- 
notony 
Of  character,  in  those  at  least  Y'ho've  got  any. 

XVII. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  like  soldiers  off  parade. 
They  break  their  ranks,  and  gladly  leave 
the  drill; 
But  then  the  roll-call  draws  them  back  afraid. 
And  they  must  be  or  seem  what  they  were; 
Doubtless  it  is  a  brilliant  masquerade.      [still 
But  when  of  the  first  sight  you've  had  your 
It  palls — at  least  it  did  so  upon  me,  [fill, 

This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  ennui, 
XVIII. 

When  we  have  made  our  love,  and  gamed 
our  gaming,  [more; 

Drest,  voted,  shone,  and,  maybe,  something 
With  dandies  dined;  heard  senators  declaim- 
ing; 
Seen  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score, 
Sad  rakes  to  sadder  husbands  chastely  taming; 

There's  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or  bore. 
Witness  those  ci-devant  jeunes  hommes  who 
stem  [them. 

The  stream,  nor  leave  the  world  which  leaveth 

XIX. 

'Tis  said — indeed,  a  general  complaint — 
That  no  one  has  succeeded  in  describing 

The  f/t&nde  exactly  as  they  ought  to  paint : 
Some  say  that  authors  only  snatch,by  bribing 

The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange  and 
qui^int, 
To  furnish  matter  for  their  moral  gibing; 

And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  in 
common — 

My  lady's  prattle,  filter'd  through  her  woman. 

XX. 

But  this  can't  well  be  true  just  now;  for  writers 
Are  grpwn  of  the  beau  monde  a  part  poten- 
Hal: 
I've  seen  them  balance  even  the  scale  with 
fighters, 
Especially  when  young,  for  that's  essential. 
Why  do  their  sketches  fail  them  as  inditers 
Of  what  they  deem  themselves  most  conse- 
quential, 
The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe? 
'Tis  that,  in  fact,  there's  little  to  describe. 

XXI. 

**Hamdignara  loquor;''  these  are  Nuga,  ♦*  qua- 
Pars  ^^vsi/ui,'"  but  still  art  and  part,  [rum 
48 
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Now  I  could  much  more  easily  sketch  a  harem, 
A  battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart,  [*em 

Than  these  things;  and,  besides,  I  wish  to  spare 
For  reasons  which  I  choose  to  keep  apart. 

«*  Vetabo  Cereris  sacrum  qui  vulgaril " — •  [it. 

Which  means  that  vulgar  people  must  not  share 

xxu. 

And  therefore  what  I  throw  off  is  ideal — 

Lower'd,  leavenM,  like  a  history  of  free- 
masons; 
Which  boars  the  same  relation  to  the  real. 

As  Captain  Parry's  voyage  may  do  to  Jason's. 
The  grand  arcanum's  not  for  men  to  see  all; 

My  music  has  some  mystic  diapasons : 
And  there  is  much  which  could  not  be  appre* 
In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated.         [ciated 

XXIII. 
Alas!  worlds  fall — and  woman,  since  she  fell'd 

The  world  (as,  since  that  history,  less  polite 
Than  true,  hath  been  a  creed  so  strictly  held), 

Has  not  yet  given  up  the  practice  quite. 
Poor  thing  of  usages!  coerced,  compell'd. 

Victim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  oft  when 
right, 
Condemn'd  to  child-bed,  as  men,  for  their  sins, 
Have  shaving  too  entailed  upon  their  chins, — 

xxnr. 
A  daily  plague,  which,  in  the  aggregate, 

May  average,  on  the  whole,  the  parturition; 
But  as  to  women,  who  can  penetrate 

The  real  sufferings  of  their  she  condition? 
Man's  very  sympathy  with  their  estate 

Has  much  of  selfishness  and  more  suspicion. 
Their  love,  their  virtue,  beauty,  educalion, 
But  form  good  housekeepers,  to  breed-a* nation. 

XXV. 

All  this  were  very  well,  and  can't  be  better; 

But  even  this  is  difiBcuU,  Heaven  knows. 
So  many  troubles  from  her  birth  beset  her, 

Such  small  distinction  between  friends  and 
foes. 
The  gilding  wears  so  soon  from  off  her  fetter, 

That but  ask  any  woman  if  she'd  choose 

(Take  her  at  thirty,  that  is)  to  have  b«en 
Female  or  male?  a  school-boy  or  a  (^ileen? 

XXVI. 

**  Petticoat  influence  "  is  a  great  reproach, 
Which  even  those  who  obey  would  fain  be 
thought 
To  fly  from,  as  from  hungry  pikes  a  roach; 
But  since   beneath    it,   upon   earth,  we're 
brought, 
By  various  joltings  of  life's  hackney  coach, 
I  for  one  venerate  a  petticoat — 


*  [Hor.  Carm.  I.  iii.  od.  a.] 


'  A  garment  of  a  mystical  sublimity. 
No  matter  whether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity. 

xxvu. 
Much  I  respect,  and  much  I  have  adored 

In  my  young  days,that  chaste  and  goodly  veil. 
Which  holds  a  treasure  like  a  miser'a  koard. 

And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal — 
A  golden  scabbard  on  a  Damasque  sword, 

A  loving  letter  with  a  mystic  seal, 
A  ciuT  for  grief — for  what  can  ever  rankle 
Before  a  petticoat  and  peeping  ankle? 

XXVIII. 

And  when,  upon  a  silent,  sullen  day. 

With  a  sirocco,  for  example,  blowing. 
When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  all  its  spray, 

And  sulkily  the  river's  ripple's  flowing. 
And  the  sky  shows  that  very  ancient  grey. 

The  sober,  sad  antithesis  to  glowing, — 
Tis  pleasant,  if  thtn  anything  is  pleasant. 
To  catch  a  glimpse  even  of  a  pretty  peasant. 

XXIX. 
We  left  our  heroes  and  our  heroines      [mate. 

In  that  fair  clime  which  don't  depend  oncli- 
Quite  independent  of  the  Zodiac's  signs. 

Though  certainly  more  difficult  to  rhyme  at, 

Because   the   sun,  and  stars,  and  aoght  thi: 

shines,  [at. 

Mountains,  and  all  we  can  be  most  sublime 
Are  there  oft  dull  and  dreary  as  a  dun — 
Whether  a  sky's  or  tradesman's  is  all  one. 

XXX.  I 

An  in-door  life  is  less  poetical;       [and  sleet,  I 

And  out-of-door  hath  showers,  and  nu6ts» 
With  which  I  could  not  brew  a  pastoral: 

But,  be  it  as  it  may,  a  bard  must  meet 
All  difficulties,  whether  great  or  small. 

To  spoil  his  undertaking  or  complete. 
And  work  away,  like  spirit  upon  matter,  [watec 
Embarrass'd  somewhat  both  with   fire  anj 

XXXI. 

Juan — in  this  respect  at  least  like  saints — 
Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  sorts. 

And  lived  contentedly,  without  complaints. 
In  camps,  in  ships,  in  cottages,  or  conrts-^ 

Bom  with  that  happy  soul  which  seldom  faiDLi| 
And  mingling  modestly  in  toils  or  sports.  1 

He  likewise  could  be  most  things  to  all  womei| 

Without  the  coxcombry  of  certain  she  men. 

XXXII. 

A  fox-hunt  to  a  foreigner  is  strange: 
'Tis  also  subject  to  the  double  danger 

Of  tumbling  first,  and  having,  in  exchange,. 
Some    pleasant    jesting    at   the   awkval 
stranger: 
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But  Juan  had  been  early  taught  to  range 

The  wilds,  as  doth  an  A.rab  turned  avenger; 
So  that  his  horse,  or  charger,  hunter,  hack, 
Knew  that  he  had  a  rider  on  his  back. 

xxxiu. 

And  now  in  this  new  field,  with  some  applause. 

He  clear'd  hedge,  ditch,  and  double  post 

and  rail,  [/«J> 

And  never  craned^  and  made  but  few  faux 

And  only  fretted  when  the  scent  *gan  /ail. 
He  Broke,  'tis  true,  some  statutes  of  the  laws 

Of  hunting — for  the  sagest  youth  is  frail : 
Rode   o'er  Uie  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and 

then. 
And  once  o*er  several  country  gentlemen. 

XXXIV. 
But,  on  the  whole,  to  general  admiration 

lie  acquitted  both  himself  and  horse:    the 
MarvellM  at  merit  of  another  nation;  [squires 
The  boors  cried,   **  Dang  it,  who*d  have 
thought  it?" — Sires, 
The  Nestors  of  the  sporting  generation. 

Swore  praises,  and  recall'd  their  former  fires : 
The.  huntsman's  self  relented  to  a  grin. 
And  rated  him  almost  a  whipper-in. 
XXXV. 

Such  were  his   trophies — not  of  spear  and 
shield,  [brushes; 

But  leaps,  and  bursts,  and  sometimes  foxes' 
Vet  I  must  own — although  in  this  I  yield 

To  patriot  sympathy  a  Briton's  blushes — 
He  thought  at  heart,  like  courtly  Chesterfield, 

Who,  after  a  long  chase  o'er  hills,  dales, 

bushes,  [price, 

And   what  not,  though   he  rode  beyond  all 

Ask'd,  next  day,  «« if  men  ever  hunted  /wiV^/'f 

XXXVI. 

He  also  had  a  quality  uncommon 
To  early  risers  after  a  long  chase. 

Who  wake  in  winter  ere  the  cock  can  summon 
December's  drowsy  day  to  his  dull  race — 

A  quality  agreeable  to  woman, 

When  her  soft,  liquid  words  run  on  apace, 

Who  likes  a  listener,  whether  saint  or  sinner — 

He  did  not  fall  asleep  just  after  dinner. 


♦  Craning','-^**  To  erant "  if,  or  was,  an  acprcarion 
used  to  denote  a  gentleman  stretching  out  his  neck  over 
a  hedge  "  to  look  before  he  kaped,"—  a  pause  in  his 
''  vaulting  ambition  "  which  in  the  field  doth  ocauion 


generally  sent  the  aspirant  on  again  ;    and  *to  good  pur- 
pose :  ior  though  the  **  horse  and  rider  *'  might  &n, 
they  made  a  gap,  through  which,  and  over  him  and  his 
•teed,  the  field  might  follow, 
t  See  his  Letters  to  hb  Son. 


XXXVII. 
But,  light  and  airy,  stood  on  the  alert. 

And  shone  in  the  best  part  of  dialogue. 
By  humoring  always  what  they  might  assert^ 

And  listening  to  the  topics  most  in  vogue : 
Now  grave,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  or  pert : 

And  smiling  but  in  secret — cunning  rogue! 
He  ne'er  presumed  to  make  an  error  clearer :— ^ 
In  short,  there  never  was  a  better  hearer. 

XXXVIII. 
And  then  he  danced — all  foreigners  excel 

The  serious  Angles  in  the  eloquence 
Of  pantomime — he  danced,  I  say,  right  well, 

With  emphasis,  and  also  with  good  sense — 
A  thing  in  footing  indispensable : 

He  danced  without  theatrical  pretence; 
Not  like  a  ballet-master  in  the  van 
Of  his  drilled  nymphs,  but  like  a  gentleman. 

XXXIX. 

Chaste  were  his  steps,  each  kept  within  due 
bound, 

And  elegance  was  sprinkled  o'er  his  figure; 
Like  swift   Camilla,  he  scarce  skimm'd  the 
ground. 

And  rather  held  in  than  put  forth  his  vigpr; 
And  then  he  had  an  ear  for  music's  sound, 

Which  might  defy  a  crotchet  critic's  rigor: 
Such  classic  pas — sans  flaws — set  oflf  our  hero. 
He  glanced  like  a  personified  Bolero; 


Or  like  a  flying  Hour  before  Aurora, 
In  Guido's  famous  fresco,  which  alone 

Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome,  although  no  more  a 
Remnant  were  there  of  the  old  world's  sole 
throne. 

The  /tw/  ensemltU  of  his  movements  wore  a 
Grace  of  the  soft  ideal  seldom  shown. 

And  ne'er  to  be  described:  for,  to  the  dolor 

Of  bards  and  prosers,  words  are  void  of  color. 

XLI. 

No  marvel  then  he  was  a  favorite : 

A  full-grown  Cupid,  very  much  admired; 

A  little  spoilt,  but  by  no  means  so  quite; 
At  least  he  kept  his  vanity  retired. 

Such  was  his  tact,  he  could  alike  delight 
The  chaste,  and  those  who're  not  so  much 
inspired :  \casserU, 

The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke,  who  loved  tra- 

Began  to  treat  him  with  some  small  agacerie. 

XLII. 

She  was  a  fine  and  somewhat  full-blown 
Desirable,  distinguish*d,celebrated  [blonde. 

For  several  winters  in  the  grand, ^fl«</»ifw</.?. 
I'd  rather  not  say  what  niieht  be  related 
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Of  her  exploits,  for  this  were  ticklish  ground; 
Besides,  there  might  be  falsehood  in  what's 
stated : 
Her  late  performance  had  been  a  dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet. 

XLIII. 

This  noble  personage  began  to  look 
A  little  black  upon  this  new  flirtation : 

Hut  such  small  licenses  must  lovers  brook, 
Mere  freedoms  of  the  female  corporation. 

Woe  to  the  man  who  ventures  a  rebuke! 
'Twill  but  precipitate  a  situation 

Extremely  disagreeable,  but  common 

To  calculators,  when  they  count  on  woman. 

XLIV. 

The  circle  smiled,  then  whisper'd,  and  then 
sneer'd; 
The  Misses  bridled, and  the  matrons frown'd 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  as  they 
fear'd;  [be  found; 

Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could 
Some   ne'er  believed  one-half  of  what  they 
heard;  [profound; 

Seme  look'd  pcrplex'd,  and  others  look'd 
And  several  pitied,  with  sincere  regret. 
Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet. 

XLV. 

But  what  is  odd,  none  ever  named  the  Duke, 
Who,  one  might  think,  was  something  in 
the  affair: 

True,  he  was  absent,  and,  'twas  rumor'd,  took 
But  small  concern  about  the  when,  or  where. 

Or  what  his  consort  did:  if  he  could  brook 
Her  gaieties,  none  had  a  right  to  stare. 

Theirs  was  that  best  of  unions,  past  all  doubt. 

Which  never  meets,and  therefore  can't  fall  out 

XLVL 

But  oh  that  I  should  ever  pen  so  sad  a  line! 

Fired  with  an  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she. 
My  Dian  of  the  Ephesians,  Lady  Adeline, 

Began  to  think  the  Duchess'  conduct  free; 
Regretting  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad  a 

And  waxing  chiller  in  her  courtesy,     [line, 
Look'd  grave  and  pale  to  see  her  friend's  fra- 
gility, 
For  which  most  friends  reserve  their  sensibility. 

XLvn. 
There's  nought  in  this  bad  world  like  sympa 

Tis  so  becoming  to  the  soul  and  face;  [thy 
Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh. 

And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a  Brussels  lace. 
Without  a  friend,  what  were  humanity, 

To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a  good  grace? 
Consoling  us  with — **  Would  you  had  thought 

twice ! 
Ah!  if  you  had  but  follow'd  my  advice!" 


XLVIII. 

Oh,  Job!    you  had  two  friends:  one's  quite 
Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease :  [enoogh. 

They  are  but  bad  pilots  when  the  weather's 
rough; 
Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 

Let  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  fall  <M^ 
As  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  6rst  breeze*. 

When  your  aflfairs  come  round,  one  way  o* 
t'other. 

Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  another.^ 

XLIX. 

But  this  is  not  my  maxim :  had  it  been, 
Some  heart-aches  had  been  spared  me:  yet 
I  care  not — 

I  would  not  be  a  tortoise  in  his  screen 
Of  stubborn  shell,  which  waves  and  weathct 
wear  not. 

Tis  better,  on  the  whole,  to  have  felt  and  see* 
That  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear  noti     | 

'Twill  teach  discernment  to  the  sensitive,  1 

And  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a  sieve. 

L.  1 

Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe, 
Sadder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight  blast* 

Is  that  portentous  phrase,  «*  1  told  you  $0," 
Utter'd  by  friends,those  prophets  of  the  past, 

Who,  'stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do, 
Own  they  foresaw  that  you  would  fall  at  last. 

And   solace   your   slight  lapse  'gainst  hcm^ 
mores, 

With  a  long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 

LL 
The  Lady  Adeline's  serene  severity 

Was  not  confined  to  feeling  for  her  friend* 
Whose  fame  she  rather  doubted  with  posterity. 

Unless  her  habits  should  begin  to  mend: 
But  Juan  also  shared  in  her  austerity. 

But  mix'd  with  pity,  pure  as  e'er  was  penn'd: 
His  inexperience  moved  her  gentle  ruth. 
And  (as  her  junior  by  six  weeks)  his  youth. 

LII. 

These  forty  days*  advantage  of  her  years— > 
And  hers  were  those  which  can  face  calca- 
lation. 


*  In  Swift's  or  Horace  Walpole's  lectcn»  I  tlonk  k  b 
mentioiicd  that  somebody,  r^recting  the  km  ofa  Jri— d. 
was  answered  by  an  universal  Pyladea :  *'  WImb  I  lose 
one,  I  go  to  the  St.  James's  Cofiee-houae,  and  taka  aa- 
other.''^ 

I  recollect  having  heard  an  anecdote  of  thairiiniiliarf 
Sir  W.  D.  was  a  great  gamester.  Connag  iaoae  davia 
the  club  of  which  be  was  a  member,  he  was  obaarial  i» 
look  melancholy.  *'  What  is  the  matter,  SN*  WaftMaT 
cried  Hare,  of  ncetious  memory. 
**  I  have  just  htt  poor  Lady  D.** 
Quinue  or  Haaarttf*  was  tha 
taequeriit. 
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Boldly  referring  to  the  list  of  peers. 

And  noble  births,  nor  dread  the  enumera- 
tion— 
Gave  her  a  right  to  have  maternal  fears 

For  a  young  gentleman's  fit  education ;  Heap 
Though  she  was  far  from  that  leap-year,  whose 
In  female  dates,  strikes  Time  all  of  a  heap. 

Lm. 
This  may  be  fixM  at  somewhere  before  thirty — 

Say  seven-and-twenty,  for  I  never  knew 
The  strictest  in  chronology  and  virtue     [new. 

Advance  beyond,  while  they  could  pass  for 

Oh  Time  I  why  dost  not  pause?    Thy  scythe, 

so  dirty  [hew, 

With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack  and 
Reset  it:  shave  mor6  smoothly,  also  slower, 
ii  but  to  keep  thy  credit  as  a  mower. 

LIV. 

But  Adeline  was  far  from  that  ripe  age, 
Whose  ripeness  is  but  bitter  at  the  best : 

Twas  rather  her  experience  made  her  sage; 
For  she  had  seen  the  world,  and  stood  its 

As  I  have  caid  in — I  forget  what  page:  [test, 

My    Muse    despises    reference,    as  you've 

guess'd  [twenty. 

By  this  time; — but  strike  six  from  seven^and- 

Aiid  you  will  find  her  sum  of  years  in  plenty. 

LV. 

At  sixteen  she  came  out,  presented,  vaunted; 

She  put  all  coronets  into  commotion:  [ed 
At  seventeen,  too,  the  world  was  still  enchant- 

With  the  new  Venus  of  their  brilliant  ocean : 
\t  eighteen,  though  below  her  feet  still  panted 

A  hecatomb  of  suitors  with  devotion. 
She  had  consented  to  create  again 
That  Adam,  call'd  *«  the  happiest  of  men." 

LVI. 

Since   then  she  had  sparkled  through  three 
glowing  winters. 
Admired,  adored;  but  also  so  correct. 
That  she  had  puzzled  all  the  acutest  hinters. 

Without  the  apparel  of  being  circumspect. 
They  could  not  even  glean  the  slightest  splin- 
t3-s 
From  off  the  marble,  which  had  no  defect. 
She  had  also  snatch'd  a   moment  since  her 

marriage. 
To  bear  a  son  and  heir — and  one  miscarriage. 

LVII. 

Pondly  the  wheeling  fire-flies  flew  around  her. 
Those  little  glitterers  of  the  London  night : 

But  none  of  these  possess'd  a  sting  to  wound 
her — 
She  was  a  pitch  beyond  a  coxcomb's  flight. 


Perhaps  she  wfeh'd  an  aspirant  profounder; 

But  whatsoe'er  she  wish'd,  she  acted  right : 
And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dignify 
A  woman,  so  she's  good,  what  does  it  signify? 

LVIII. 

I  hate  a  motive,  like  a  lingering  bottle, 

Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  long  a 
stand. 
Leaving  all  claretless  the  unmoisten'd  throttle. 

Especially  with  politics  on  hand: 
I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  a  drove  of  cattle, 

Who  whirl  the  dust  as  simooms  whirl  the 
I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  an  argument,  [sand; 

A  laureate's  ode,  or  servile  p>eer*s  **  content," 

ux. 
'TIS  sad  to  hack  into  the  roots  of  things, 

They're  so  much  intertwisted  with  the  earth  •• 
So  that  the  branch  a  goodly  verdure  flings, 

I  reck  not  if  an  acorn  gave  it  birth. 
To  trace  all  actions  to  their  secret  springs, 

Would  make  indeed  some  melancholy 
But  this  is  not  at  present  my  concern,  [mirth; 
And  I  refer  you  to  wise  Oxenstiem.* 

LX. 

With  the  kind  view  of  saving  an  /r/a/, 
Both  to  the  Duchess  and  diplomatist, 

The  Lady  Adeline,  as  soon's  she  saw 
That  Juan  was  unlikely  to  resist — 

(For  foreigners  don't  know  that  2,faux  pas 
In  England  ranks  quite  on  a  diflerent  list 

From  those  of  other  lands  unblest  with  juries. 

Whose  verdict  for  such  sin  a  certain  cure  is) — 

LXI. 

The  Lady  Adeline  resolved  to  take    [impede 
Such  measures  as  she  thought  might  best 

The  furAer  progress  of  this  sad  mistake. 
She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed; 

But  innocence  is  bold  even  at  the  stake, 
And  simple  in  the  world,  and  doth  not  need, 

Nor  use,  those  palisades  by  dames  erected. 

Whose  virtue  lies  in  never  being  detected. 

LXII. 

It  was  not  that  she  fear'd  the  very  worst : 
His  Grace  was  an  enduring  married  man, 

And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 
Into  a  scene,  and  swell  the  client's  clan 

Of  Doctors'  Commons;  but  she  dreaded  fir?.*: 
The  magic  of  her  Grace's  talisman, 

And  next  a  quarrel  (as  he  seem'd  to  fret) 

With  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet. 


*  llie  fiunout  Chancellor  Oxenstiem  said  to  his  son,  on 
the  latter  expresdng  his  surprise  upon  the  great  effects 
ariamg  from  petty  causes  in  the  presumed  mystery'  of 
politics  :  "  You  see  by  this,  my  son,  with  how  litde 
wisdom  the  kingdoms  of  the  worl4.  are  go  ve 
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LXIII. 

Her  Grace,  too,  pass'd  for  being  an  intriganie, 

And  somewhat  nUchante  in  her  amorous 

sphere;  [haunt 

One  of  those  pretty,  precious  plagues,  which 
A  lover  with  caprices  soft  and  dear. 

That  like  to  mcJu  a  4uarrel,  when  they  can't 
Find  one,  each  day  of  the  delightful  year; 

Bewitching,  torturing,  as  they  freeze  or  glow, 

And — what  b  worst  of  all — won't  let  you  go: 

LXIV. 

The  sort  of  thing  to  turn  a  young  man's  head, 
Or  make  a  Werter  of  him  in  the  end. 

No  wonder  then  a  purer  soul  should  dread 
This  sort  of  chaste  liaison  for  a  friend: 

It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  or  dead, 
Than  wear  a  heart  a  woman  loves  to  rend. 

'Tis  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  you  rush  on. 

If  that  a  botttufortum  be  really  borme, 

LXV. 

And  first,  in  the  o'erflowing  of  her  heart. 
Which  really  knew,  or  thought  it  knew,  no 
guile. 

She  call'd  her  husband  now  and  then  apart. 
And  bade  him  counsel  Juan.  With  a  smile. 

Lord  Henry  heard  her  plans  of  artless  art 
To  wean  Don  Juan  from  the  siren's  wile; 

And  answer'd,  like  a  statesman  or  a  prophet. 

In  such  guise  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

LXVL 

Firstly,  he  said,  "  he  never  interfered 
In  anybody's  business  but  the  king's." 

Next,  that  « he  never  judged  from  what  ap- 
peared, [things;" 
Without  strong   reason,  of  those  sort   of 

Thirdly,  that  "Juan  had  more  brain  than  beard. 
And  was  not  to  be  held  in  leading-strings;" 

And  fourthly,  what  need  hardly  be  said  twice, 

'•That  good  but  rarely  came  from  good  advice." 

•  LXVII. 

And  therefore,  doubtless  to  approve  the  truth 
Of  the  last  axiom,  he  advised  his  spouse 

To  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  forsooth — 
At  least  as  far  as  bienseance  allows; 

That  time  would  temper  Juan's  faults  of  youth; 
That  young  men  rarely  made  monastic  vows; 

That  opposition  only  more  attaches — 

But  here  a  messenger  brought  in  despatches; 

LXVIU. 

And  being  of  the  council  call'd  the  ♦♦  Privy," 
Lord  Henry  walk'd  into  his  cabinet, 

To  furnish  matter  for  some  future  Livy, 
To  tell  how  he  reduced  the  nation's  debt; 

And  if  their  full  contents  I  do  not  give  ye. 
It  is  because  I  do  not  know  them  yet; 


But  I  shall  add  them  in  a  brief  appendix. 
To  come  between  mine  epic  and  its  index. 

LXIX. 

But  ere  he  went,  he  added  a  slight  hint. 
Another  gentle  commonplace  or  two. 

Such  as  are  coin'd  in  conversation's  mint. 
And  pass,  for  want  of  better,  though  not  new: 

Then  broke  his  packet  to  see  what  was  in't. 
And,  having  casually  glanced  it  through. 

Retired :  and,  as  he  went  out,  calmly  kissM  her. 

Less  like  a  young  wife  than  an  aged  sister. 

LXX. 

He  was  a  cold,  good,  honorable  man. 

Proud  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  everything; 

A  goodly  spirit  for  a  state  divan, 
A  figure  tit  to  walk  before  a  king: 

Tall,  stately,  form'd  to  lead  the  courtly  van 
On  birthdays   glorious,   with   a    stsur  and 

The  very  model  of  a  chamberlain —     fstniig; 

And  such  I  mean  to  make  him,  when  I  reign. 

LXXI. 

But   there   was   something  wanting   on   the 
whole—  [tell— 

I  don't  know  what,  and   therefore  cannot 
Which  pretty  women—the  sweet  souls ! — call 

Ctrtes  it  was  not  body:  he  was  well     \5ou2. 
Proportion'd,  as  a  poplar  or  a  pole, 

A  handsome  man,  that  human  miracle; 
And  in  each  circumstance  of  love  or  war. 
Had  still  preserved  his  perpendicular. 

LXXIL 

Still  there  was  something  wanting,  as  I*ve 
That  undefinable  **Jenes^ais  fuoi,'*  [said — 

Which,  for  what  1  know,  may  of  yore  have  led 
To  Homer's  fliad^  since  it  drew  to  Troy 

The  Greek  Eve,  Helen,  from  the  Spartan's  bed; 
Though,  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  Dardan 

Was  much  inferior  to  King  Menelaus : —    [boy 

But  thus  it  is  some  women  will  betray  us. 

LXXUI. 

There  is  an  awkward  thing  whic^  much  per- 
plexes. 

Unless  like  wise  Tiresias  we  had  proved. 
By  turns,  the  difference  of  the  several  sexes: 

Neither  can  show  quite  kow  they  would  be 
loved. 
The  sensual  for  a  short  time  but  connects  u»— 

The  sentimental  boasts  to  be  unmoved; 
But  both  together  form  a  kind  of  Centaur, 
Upon  whose  back  'tis  better  not  to  venture. 

LXXIV. 
A  something  all-sufficient  for  the  Arar/ 
Is  that  for  which  the  se^t^e  always  seeking: 
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But  how  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part?         i  A  something  wherewithal  to  be  annoyM. 
There  lies  the  rub— and  this  they  are  but      Bards  may  sing   what  they  please    about 


Frail  mariners  afloat  without  a  chart,  [weak  in 

They  run  before  the  wind  through  high  seas 

breaking;  [every  shock, 

And  when  theyVe  made  the   shore   through 

'Tis  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a  rock, 


LXXV. 

There  is  a  flower  calPd  "  Love  in  Idleness," 
For  which  see  Shakspeare's  ever -blooming 
garden : — 

I  will  not  make  his  great  description  less, 
And  beg  his  British  godship's  humble  par- 

If,  in  my  extremity  of  rhyme's  distress,   [don, 
I  toudi  a  single  leaf  where  he  is  warden;— 

But  though  the  flower  is   diflerent,  with  the 
French  \venche  /"* 

Or   Swiss   Rousseau,    cry    "  Voild    la    Per- 

LXXVI. 

Enreka!  I  have  found  it!     What  I  mean 
To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  idleness, 

But  that  in  love  such  idleness  has  been 
An  accessory,  as  I  have  cause  to  guess. 

Hard  labor's  an  indifferent  go-between; 
Your  men  of  business  are  not  apt  to  express 

Much  passion,since  the  merchant-ship  the  Argo 

Convey'd  Mede^  as  her  supercargo. 

LXXVII. 

**Beaiu5  ille  proculT  from  "  negotiis^''^ 
Saith  Horace :  the  great  little  poet's  wrong; 

His  other  maxim,  "  Nosciiur  d  sociis" 
Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  song; 

Though  even  that  were  sometimes  too  fero- 
cious. 
Unless  good  company  be  kept  too  long; 

But  in  bis  teeth,  whate'er  their  state  or  station, 

Thrice  happy  they  who  have  an  occupation ! 

LXXVIII. 

Adam  exchanged  his  paradise  for  ploughing; 
•-"Eve  made  up  millinery  with  fig-leaves — 
The   earliest   knowledge   from    the    tree    so 
knowing. 
As  far  as  I  know,  that  the  church  receives: 
And  since  that  time  it  need  not  cost  much 
showing 
,  That  many  of  the  ills  o'er  which  man  grieves. 
And  still  more  women,  spfing  from  not  em- 
ploying [joying- 
Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  en- 

LXXDC. 
And  hence  high  life  is  oft  a  dreary  void, 
A  rack  of  pleasures,  where  we  must  invent 


Content: 
Contented^  when  translated,  means  but  cloy'd; 

And  hence  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment, 
Blue-devils,  and  blue-stockings,and  romances. 
Reduced  to  practice,and  perform'd  like  dances. 


*  See  "  La  Nouvelle  Heloise/ 
t  Her.  Epod.  Od.  iL 


LXXX. 

I  do  declare,  upon  an  affidavit, 

Romances  I  ne'er  read  like  those  I've  seen ; 
Nor,  if  unto  the  world  I  ever  gave  it,    [been : 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a  tale  had 
But  such  intent  I  never  had,  nor  have  it: 

Some  truths  are  better  kept  behind  a  screen, 
Especially  when  they  would  look  like  lies; 
I  therefore  deal  in  generalities. 

LXXXI. 
**  An  oyster  may  be  cross'd  in  love'** — and 

Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell,   [why? 
And  heaves  a  lonely  subterraqueous  sign. 

Much  as  a  monk  may  do  within  his  cell ; 
And  d  propos  of  monks,  their' piety 

With  sloth  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dwell; 
Those  vegetables  of  the  Catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  to  seed. 

LXXXU. 

Oh  Wilberforcel  thou  man  of  black  renown, 

Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing  or  say, 

Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  Colossus  down. 

Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa  I 
But  there's  another  little>thing,  I  own, 

Which  you  should  perpetrate  some  summer's 
And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  t?o  rights;  [day, 
You  have  freed  the  blacks — now  pray  shut  up 
the  whites. 

Lxxxin. 

Shut  up  the  bald-coot  biilly  Alexander! 
Ship  off"  the  Holy  Three  to  Senegal; 
Teach  them  that  **  sauce  for  go,bse  is  sauce  for 
gandef," 
And  ask  them  how  M^like  to  be  in  thrall? 
Shut  up  each  high  heroic  salamander. 

Who   eats   fire   gratis  (since  the  pay's  but 
small); 
Shut  up — no,  not  the  King,  but  the  Pavilion, 
Or  else  'twill  cost  us  all  another  million. 

LXXXIV. 

Shut  up  the  world  at  large;  let  Bedlam  out; 

And  you  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
All  things  pursue  exactly. the  same  route. 

As  now  with  those  of  so(-disapt  sound  mind. 
This  I  could  prove  beyoftd  a  single  doubt. 

Were  there  a  jot  of  sense  among  mankind; 

•  f  See  Sheridan's  "  Cride.''] 
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But  till  tbrnt/^M/  i'appui  U  found,  alas» 
Like  Archimedes,  I  leave  earth  as  'twas. 

LXXXV. 

Our  gentle  Adeline  bad  one  defect — 

Her  heart  was  vacant,  though  a  splendid 
mansion, 
Her  conduct  had  been  perfectly  correct. 
As  she  had  seen  nought  claiming  its  expan- 
sion. 
A  wavering  spirit  may  be  easier  wrecked, 
Because  'tis  frailer,  doubtless,  than  a  staunch 
one: 
But  when  the  latter  works  its  own  undoing, 
Its  inner  crash  is  like  an  earthquake's  ruin. 

LXXXVL 

She  loved  hor  lord,  or  thought  so;  but  /io/love 
Cost  her  an  effort,  which  is  a  sad  toil, 

I'he  stone  of  Sisyphus,  if  once  we  move 
Our  feelings  'gainst  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

She  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  reprove. 
No  bickerings,  no  connubial  turmoil:. 

Their  union  was  a  model  to  behold. 

Serene  and  noble — conjugal,  but  cold. 

UDCXVU. 

There  was  no  gjreat  disparity  of  years,  [clash'd; 

Though  much  in   temper;  but  they  never 
They  moved  like  stars  umted  in  their  spheres. 

Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  wash'd. 
Where  mingled,  and  vet  separate,  appears 

The  river  from  the  lake  all  bluely  dash'd 
Through  the  serene  and  pladd  glassy  deep. 
Which  fain  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep. 

Lxxxvra. 

Now,  when  she  once  had  ta'en  an  interest 
In  anything,  however  she  might  flatter 

Herself  that  her  intentions  were  the  best. 
Intense  intentions  are  a  dangerous  matter: 

Impressions  were  much    stronger  than  she 

guess'd. 

And  gathered  as  they  ran,  like  growing  water. 

Upon  her  mind;  the  more  so,  as  her  breast 

Was  not  at  first  too  readily  impressed. 

LXXXIX. 

But  when  it  was,  she  had  that  lurking  demon 

Of  double  nature,  and  thus  doubly  named- 
Firmness  yclept  in  heroes,  kings,  and  seamen. 
That  is,  when  they  succeed;    but  greatly 
blamed. 
As  obstinacy^  both  in  men  and  women. 

Whene'er   their  triumph  pales,  or  star   is 

tamed : — 

And  'twill  perplex  the  casuist  in  morality, 

To  fix  the  due  bounds  of  this  dangerous  quality. 


XC. 
Had  Buonaparte  won  at  Waterloo, 

It  had  been  firmness;  now  tis  pertinacity: 
Must  the  event  decide  between  the  two? 

I  leave  it  to  your  people  of  sagacity 
To  draw  the  line  between  the  false  and  true. 

If  such  can  e'er  be  drawn  by  man's  capacity : 
My  business  is  with  lady  Adeline, 
Who  in  her  way,  too,  was  a  heroine. 

xci. 
She  knew  not  her  own  heart :  then  how  riiould  I? 

I  think  not  she  was  tkfn  in  love  with  Juan: 
If  so,  she  would  have  had  the  strength  to  fiy 

The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a  new  one: 
She  merely  felt  a  common  sympathy 

(I  will  not  say  it  was  a  fiilse  or  true  one) 
In  nim,because  she  thought  he  was  in  danger — 
Her  husband's  friend,  her  own,  young,  and  a 
stranger. 

xcn. 

She  was,  or  thought  she  was,  his  friend — and 
this 

Without  the  (arce  of  friendship  or  romance 
Of  Platonism,  which  leads  so  oft  amiss 

Ladies  who  have  studied  friendship  but  is 
France 
Or  Germany,  where  people  purely  kiss. 

To  thus  much  Adeline  would  not  advance; 
But  of  such  friendship  as  man's  may  to  man  be, 
She  was  as  capable  as  woman  can  be. 

xcm. 
No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  the  sex 

Will  there,  as  also  in  the  ties  of  blood. 
An  innocent  predominance  annex. 

And  tune  the  concord  to  a  finer  mood. 
If  free  from    passion,  which  all  friendship 
checks. 

And  your  true  feelings  fully  understood. 
No  friend  like  to  a  woman  earth  discovers. 
So  that  you  have  not  been,  nor  will  t>e,  lovers 

xav. 
Love  bears  within  its  breast  the  very  germ 
Of  change :  and  how  should  this  be  other- 
wise? 
That  violent  things  more  quickly  find  a  term, 
Is  shown  through  nature's  whole  analogies; 
And  how  should  the  most  fierce  of  all  be  firm? 
Would  you  have  endless  lightning  in  the 
skies? 
Methinks  Love's  very  title  says  enough : 
How  should  the  Under  passion  e'er  be  tom^k! 

xcv. 
Alas  I  by  all  experience,  seldom  yet 
(I  merely  quote  what  I  have  heard  from  many) 
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Had  lovers  not  some  reason  to  regret 
The  passion  which  made  Solomon  a  zany. 

I've  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  forget 
The  marriage  state,  the  best  or  worst  of  any) 

Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wives. 

Yet  made  the  misery  of  at  least  two  lives. 

xcvi. 

I've  also  seen  some  itmdX^  friends  ('tis  odd. 
But  true — as,  if  expedient,  I  could  prove) 

That  faithful  were,  through  thick  and  thin, 
abroad. 
At  home,  far  more  than  ever  yet  was  Love— 

Who  did  not  quit  me  when  Oppression  trod 
Upon  me;  whom  no  scandal  could  remove; 

Who  fought,  and  fight,  in  absence,  too,  my 
battles. 

Despite  the  snake  Society's  loud  rattles. 

xcvii. 

Whether  Don  Juan  and  chaste  Adeline 
Grew  friends  in  this  or  any  other  sense. 

Will  be  discuss'd  hereafter,  I  opine : 
At  present  I  am  glad  of  a  pretence 

To  leave  them  hovering,  as  the  effect  is  fine. 
And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  suspense; 

The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  books. 

To  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenter  hooks. 

XCVIII.    , 
Whether  they  rode,   or  walk'd,   or  studied 
Spanish, 
To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 
A  pleasure  before  which  all  others  vanish. 
Whether  their  talk  was  of  the  kind  call'd 
"small," 
Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I  must  banish 

To  the  next  canto;  where  perhaps  I  shall 
Say  something  to  the  purpose,  and  display 
Considerable  talent  in  my  way. 


xcix. 
Above  all,  I  beg  all  men  to  forbear 

Anticipating  aught  about  the  matter: 
They'll  only  make  mistakes  about  the  fair. 

And  Juan  too,  especially  the  latter. 
And  I  shall  take  a  much  more  serious  air 

Than  I  have  yet  done  in  this  epic  satire. 
It  is  not  clear  that  Adeline  and  Juan 
Will  fall;  but  if  they  do,  'twill  be  their  ruin. 

c. 
But  great  things  spring  from  little : — would  yoq 
think 

That;  in  our  youth,  as  dangerous  a  passion 
As  e'er  brought  man  and  woman  to  the  brink 

Of  ruin,  rose  from  such  a  slight  occasion, 
As  few  would  ever  dream  could  form  the  link 

Of  such  a  sentimental  situation? 
You'll    never  guess,   I'll   bet  you   millions, 
milliards.  [liards. 

It  all  sprung  from  a  harmless  game  at  bil- 

CI. 

'Tis  strange, — but  true:   for  truth  is  always 
strange; 

Stranger  Uian  fiction :  if  it  could  be  told. 
How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange! 

How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold; 
How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change! 

The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old. 
If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  souls'  antipodes. 

CII. 

What  "  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle  "  then 
Would  be  discover'd  in  the  human  soul! 

What  icebergs  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men. 
With  self-love  in  the  centre  as  their  pole  I 

What  Anthropophagi  are  nine  of  ten 

Of  those  who  hold  the  kingdom  in  control! 

Were  things  but  only  call'd  by  their  right  name, 

Caesar  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  fame. 


CANTO  THE  FIFTEENTH. 
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Ah  ! — ^What  should  follow  slips  from  my  reflcc- 
Whatever  follows  ne'ertheless  may  be  [tion: 
As  h  propos  of  hope  or  retrospection, 

As  though  the  lurking  thought  had  follow'd 
All  present  life  is  but  an  interjection,       [free. 

An  "OhI"  or  "Ah!"  of  joy  or  misery, 
Or   a   "Ha!    ha!"  or   "  Bah!"— a  yawn,  or 

"Pooh!" 
Of  which  perhaps  the  latter  is  most  true. 


But  more  or  less,  the  whole's  a  syncop^ 
Or  a  singultus — emblems  of  emotion. 

That  grand  antithesis  to  great  ennuis 

Wherewith  we    break  our  bubbles  on  thtf 
ocean. 

That  watery  outline  of  eternity. 

Or  miniature,  at  least,  as  is  my  notion. 

Which  ministers  unto  the  soul's  delight. 

In  seeing  matters  which  are  o«t  of  sight 
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III. 
But  all  are  better  than  the  sigh  supprest. 

Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  the  heart, 
Making  the  countenance  a  mask  of  rest, 

And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art. 
Few  men  dare  show  their  thoughts  of  worst 

Dissimulation  always  sets  apart       [or  best 
A  corner  for  herself  j  and  therefore  fiction 
Is  that  which  passes  with  least  contradiction. 

IV. 

Ah!  who  can  tell?    Or  rather  who  cannot 
Remember,  without  telling,  passion's  errors? 

The  drainer  of  oblivion,  even  the  sot. 

Hath  got  blue  devils  for  his  morning  mir- 
rors: [float. 

What  though  on  Lethe's  stream  he  seem  to 
He  cannot  sink  his  tremors  or  his  terrors: 

The  ruby  glass  that  shakes  within  his  hand. 

Leaves  a  sad  sediment  of  Time's  wors^  sand. 

V. 

And  as  for  love — Oh  love! We  will  pro 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville,         [cecd. 

A  pretty  name  as  one  would  wish  to  read. 
Must  perch  harmonious  on  my  tuneful  quill. 

There's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed; 
There's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill; 

There's  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears: 

Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 


The  Lady  Adeline,  right  honorable. 
And  honor'd,  ran  a  risk  of  growing  less  so : 

For  few  of  the  soft  sex  are  very  stable 

In  their  resolves — alas,  that  I  should  say  so! 

They  differ  as  wine  differs  from  its  label,  [so. 
When  once  decanted; — I  presume  to  guess 

But  will  not  swear:  yet  both,  upon  occasion. 

Till  old,  may  undergo  adulteration. 

VII. 

But  Adeline  was  of  the  purest  vintage. 

The  unmingled  essence  of  the  grape;  and  yet 
Bright  as  a  new.  Napoleon  from  its  mintage. 

Or  glorious  as  a  diamond  richly  set;     [age, 
A  page  where  Time  should  hesitate  to  print 

And  for  which  Nature  might  forego  her 
debt- 
Sole  creditor  whose  process  doth  involve  in't 
The  luck  of  finding  everybody  solvent. 

VIII. 
Oh  Death!  thou  dunnest  of  all  duns!  thou  daily 

Knockest  at  doors,  at  first  with  modest  tap. 
Like  a   meek   tradesman  when   approaching 
palely 

Some  splendid  debtor  he  would  take  by  sap; 
But  oft  denied,  as  patience  'gins  to  fail,  he 

Advances  with  exasperated  rap. 


And  (if  let  in)  insists,  in  terms  unhandsome. 
On  ready  money,  or  •*  a  draft  on  Ransom." 

IX. 

Whate'er  thou  takest,8pare  awhile  poor  Beauty! 

She  is  so  rare,  and  thou  hast  so  much  prey. 
What  though  she  now  and  then  may  slip  from 
duty? 

The  more's  the  reason  why  you  ought  to  stay. 
Gaunt  Gourmand!  with  whole  nations  for  yom 
booty. 

You  should  be  civil  in  a  modest  way; 
Suppress,  then,  some  slight  feminine  diseases; 
And  take  as  many  heroes  as  Heaven  pleases. 

X. 
Fair  Adeline,  the  more  ingenuous 

Where  she  was  interested  (as  was  said), 
Because  she  was  not  apt,  like  some  of  us. 

To  like  too  readily,  or  too  high  bred 
To  show  it  (points  we  need  not  now  discuA)^ — 

Would  give  up  artlessly  both  heart  and  beau 
Unto  such  feelings  as  seem'd  innocent. 
For  objects  worthy  of  the  sentiment. 

XI, 
Some  parts  of  Juan's  history,  which  Romor, 
I     That  live-gazette,  had  scatter'd  to  disfigure, 
She  had  heard;  but  women  hear  with  more 
good  humor 

Such  aberrations,  than  we  men  of  rigor  \ 
Besides,  his  conduct  since  in  England  gmi 
more  [or: 

Strict,  and  his  mind  assumed  a  manlier  yig 
Because  he  had,  like  Alcibiades, 
The  art  of  living  in  all  climes  with  ease. 


His  manner  was  perhaps  the  more  seductive. 

Because  he  ne'er  seen^'d  anxious  to  seduce; 
Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  coostructiYe, 

Of  coxcombry  or  conquest;  no  abuse 
Of  his  attractions  marr'd  the  fair  perspective. 

To  indicate  a  Cupidon  broke  loose. 
And  seem  to  say,  **  Resist  us  if  you  can  ^ — 
Which  makes  a  dandy,  while  it  spoils  a  man. 

xm. 
They  are*  wrong — that's  not  the  way  to  set 
about  it;  [shown. 

As,  if  they  told    the  truth,  could  well  be 
But,  right  or  wrong,  Don  Juan  was  witboat  it: 

In  fact,  his  manner  was  his  own  alone. 
Sincere  he  was — at  least  you  could  notdoi^i^ 

In  listening  merely  to  his  voice's  tone.  \ 
The  devil  hath  not,  in  all  his  quiver's 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet 

XIV. 

By  nature  soft,  his  whole  addrcst  hdd  aff 
Suspicion:  though  not  timid,  his  I 
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Was  such  as  rather  seem'd  to  keep  aloof. 
To  shield  himself,  than  put  yon  on  your 
guard: 
Perhaps  'twas  hardly  quite  assured  enough. 

But  modesty's  at  times  its  own  reward. 
Like  virtue;  and  the  absence  of  pretension 
Will  go  much  further  than  there's  need  to 
mention. 

XV. 

Serene,  accomplish'd,  cheerful,  but  not  loud; 

Insinuating,  without  insinuation; 
Observant  of  the  foibles  of  the  crowd, 

Yet  ne'er  betraying  this  in  conversation; 
Proud  Mrith  the  proud,  yet  courteously  proud. 

So  as  to  make  them  feel  he  knew  his  station 
And  theirs: — without  a  struggle  for  priority. 
He  neither  brook'd  nor  claim'd  superiority — 

XVI. 

That  is,  with  men :  with  women  he  was  what 

They  pleased  to  make  or  take  him  for;  and 
Imagination's  quite  enovgh  for  that;        [their 

So  that  the  outline's  tolerably  fair, 
They  fill  the  canvas  up — and  v<rbum  sat. 

If  once  their  phantasies  be  brought  to  bear 
Upon  an  object,  whether  sad  or  playful, 
They  can  transfigure  brighter  than  a  Raphael. 

xvn. 
Adeline,  no  deep  judge  of  character. 

Was  apt  to  add  a  coloring  from  her  own : 
Tis  thus  the  good  will  amiably  err. 

And  eke  the  wise,  as  has  been  often  shown. 
Experience  is  the  chief  philosopher. 

But  saddest  when  his  science  is  well  known : 
And  persecuted  sag«s  teach  the  schools 
Their  folly  in  forgetting  there  are  fools. 

XVIII. 
Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke  ?  and  greater  Bacon  ? 

Great  Socrates?    And  Thou,  Diviner  still,* 
Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken. 

And  Thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  all  111? 
Redeeming  worlds  to  be  by  bigots  shaken, 

How  was  Thy  toil  rewarded?  We  might  fill 
Volumes  with  similar  sad  illustrations, 
But  leave  them  to  the  conscience  of  the  nations. 

XIX. 

I  perch  upon  an  humbler  promontory, 
Amidst  life's  infinite  variety : 


*  As  it  is  necessaiy  in  these  times  to  avoid  ambk;\uty, 
I  say  that  I  mean  by  "Diviner  still,**  Christ  If  ever 
Goo  was  man.— or  man  God,— He  was  baih.  I  never 
arraigned  His  creed,  but  the  use,  or  abuse,  made  of  it 
Mr.  Canning  one  day  quoted  Christianity  to  sanction 
oegro  slavery,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  little  to  say  In 
reply.  And  was  Christ  crucified  that  black  men  mfeht 
be  Kourged  T  If  so,  He  had  better  been  born  a  Mulatto, 
to  give  both  colors  an  equal  chance  of  freedom,  or  at 
least  salvadon. 


With  no  great  care  for  what  is  nicknamed  glory. 
But  speculating  as  I  cast  mine  eye 

On  what  may  suit,  or  may  not  suit,  my  story. 
And  never  straining  hard  to  versify, 

I  rattle  on  exactly  as  I'd  talk 

With  anybody  in  a  ride  or  walk. 

XX, 

I  don't  know  that  there  may  be  much  ability 
Shown  in  this  sort  of  desultory  rhyme; 

But  there's  a  conversational  facility. 

Which  may  round  off  an  hour  upon  a  time. 

Of  this  I'm  sure,  at  least  there's  no  servility 
In  mine  irregularity  of  chime, . 

Which    rings  what's   uppermost  of  new  or 

Just  as  I  feel  the  Improvisators.  [hoary, 

XXL 
"Omnia  vult  belle  Matho  dicere— die    ali- 
quando 
£t  dene,  die  neulrum,  die  aliquando  male,*** 
The  first  is  rather  more  than  mortal  can  do; 
The  second  may  be  sadly  done  or  gaily : 
The  third  is  still  more  difficult  to  stand  to ; 
The  fourth  we  hear,  and  see,  and  say  too, 
daily: 
The  whole  together  is  what  I  could  wish 
To  serve  in  this  conundrum  of  a  dish. 


A  modest  hope — but  modesty's  my /orle, 
And  pride  my  foible:  let  us  ramble  on. 

I  meant  to  make  this  poem  very  short; 
But  now  I  can't  tell  where  it  may  not  run. 

No  doubt  if  I  had  wish'd  to  pay  my  court 
To  critics,  or  to  hail  the  selling  sun 

Of  tyranny  of  all  kinds,  my  concision 

Were  more,  but  I  was  born  for  opposition. 

xxm. 
But  then  'tis  mostly  on  the  weaker  side. 

So  that  I  verily  believe,  if  they  [pride 

Who  now  are  basking   in    their    full-blown 

Were  shaken  down,  and  "  dogs  had  had 
their  day," 
Though  at  the  first  I  might  perchance  deride 

Their  tumble,  I  should  turn  the  other  way. 
And  wax  an  ultra- royalist  in  loyalty. 
Because  I  hate  even  democratic  royalty. 

XXIV. 
I  think  I  should  have  made  a  decent  spouse. 

If  I  had  never  proved  the  soft  condition  ; 
I  think  I  should  have  made  monastic  vows. 

But  for  my  own  peculiar  superstition: 


*  [Tlkou  finely  would'st  say  all  Y 
Say  something  well: 
Say  something  ul  if  thou 

W( 


ouidstbear  the  bell. 
Elph] 
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'Gainst  rhyme  I  never  should  have  knocked 
my  brows,  [cian, ' 

Nor  broken  my  own  head,  nor  that  of  Pris- 
Nor  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  a  poet, 
If  some  one  had  not  told  me  to  forego  it. 

XXV. 
But  laissez  aller — knights  and  dames  I  sing. 

Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.  'Tis  a  flight 
Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofty  wing, 

Plumed  by  Longinus  or  the  Stagyrite. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  coloring 

(Keeping  the  due  proportions  still  in  sight) 
With  nature,  manners  which  are  artificial. 
And  rendering  general  that  which  is  especial. 

XXVI. 

The  difference  is,  that  in  the  days  of  old, 

Men  made  the  manners :  manners  now  make 

men —  [fold, 

Pinn'd    like  a  flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  their 

At  least  nine,  and  a  ninth  beside  of  ten. 
Now  this  at  all  events  must  render  cold 

Your  writers,  who  must  either  draw  again 
Days  better  drawn  before,  or  else  assume 
The  present,  with  their  commonplace  costume. 

XX  vn. 
We'll  do  our  best  to   make  the  best  on*t: — 
March!  [ter; 

March,  my  Muse!  if  you  cannot  fly,  yet  flut- 
And  when  you  may  not  be  sublime,  be  arch. 

Or  starch,  as  are  the  edicts  statesmen  utter. 
We  surely  may  find  something  worth  research: 

Columbus  found  a  new  world  in  a  cutter, 
Or  brigantine,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage. 
While  yet  America  was  in  her  nonage. 

xxvin. 
When  Adeline,  in  all  her  growing  sense 

Of  Juan's  merits  and  his  situation, 
P'elt  on  the  whole  an  interest  intense — 

Partly  perhaps  because  a  fresh  sensation. 
Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence, 

Which  is  for  innocence  a  sad  temptation — 
As  women  hate  half  measures,  on  the  whole. 
She  'gan  to  ponder  how  to  save  his  soul. 

XXIX. 
She  had  a  good  opinion  of  advice. 

Like  all  who  give  and  eke  receive  it  gratis. 
For  which  small  thanks  are  still  the  market 
price. 

Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is. 
She  thought  upon  the  subject  twice  or  thrice. 

And  morally  decided  the  best  state  is, 
For  morals,  marriage ;  and  this  question  car- 
She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married,  [ried, 

XXX. 
Juan  replied,  with  all  becoming  deference. 

He  had  a  predilection  for  that  tie; 


But  that  at  present,  with  immediate  reference 
To  his  own  circumstances,  there  might  lie 

Some  difficulties,  as  in  his  own  preference. 
Or  that  of  her  to  whom  he  might  apply; 

That  still  he'd  wed  with  such  and  such  a  lady. 

If  that  they  were  not  married  all  already. 

XXXI. 

Next  to  the  making  matches  for  herself,  [kin. 
And   daughters,    brothers,   sisters,  kith  or 

Arranging  them  like  books  on  the  same  shelf, 
There's  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  in 

More  (like  a  stockholder  in  growing  pelf) 
Than  matchmaking  in  general :  'tis  no  sin, 

Certes,  but  a  preventative,  and  therefore 

That  is,  no  doubt,  the  only  reason  wherefooe. 

XXXII. 

But  never  yet  (except  of  course  a  miss 

Unwed,  or  mistress  never  to  be  wed. 
Or  wed  already,  who  object  to  this)        [head. 

Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  not,  in  her 
Some  drama  of  the  marriage  unities. 

Observed  as  strictly,  both  at  board  and  bed. 
As  those  of  Aristotle,  though  sometimes 
They  turn  out  melodrames  or  pantomimes. 

xxxin. 
They  generally  have  some  only  son, 

Some  heir  to  a  large  property,  some  friend 
Of  an  old  family,  some  gay  Sir  John, 

Or  grave  Lord  George,  with  whom  perhaps 
might  end 
A  line,  and  leave  posterity  undone. 

Unless  a  marriage  was  applied  to  mend 
The  prospect  and  their  morals,  and,  besides. 
They  have  at  hand  a  blooming  glut  of  brides. 

xxxrv. 
From  these  they  will  be  careful  to  select. 

For  this  an  heiress,  and  for  that  a  beauty: 
For  one,  a  songstress  who  hath  no  defect; 

For  t'other,  one  who  promises  much  duty: 
For  this,  a  lady  no  one  can  reject,        [booty; 

Whose  sole  accomplishments  were  quite  a 
A  second  for  her  excellent  connections; 
A  third  because  there  can  be  no  objections. 

XXXV. 

When  Rapp  the  Harmonist  embargoed  mar- 
riage [^>^^ 
In  his  harmonious  settlement*  (which! 


*  Xhis  extraordinary  *»«!  UmiMhttMr  CWv* 
in  America  does  not  en 
"Shakers"  do,  but  1 
prevent  more  than  a  a 
certain  number  of  yea 
observes)  "  generaUr  a 
a  farmers  lambs,  all  k 
These  Harmonists  (sc 
settlement)  are  represc 
pious,  and  quiet  peopU  (^ r\r\n\o 
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Strangely  enough  as  yet  without  miscarriage, 
Because  it  breeds  no  more  mouths  than  it 
nourishes, 
Without  those  sad  expenses  which  disparage 

What  Nature  naturally  most  encourages), 
Why  call'd  he  «*  Harmony  "  a  state  sans  wed- 
lock? 
Now  here  I've  got  the  preacher  at  a  dead  lock. 

XXXVI. 

Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 
Or  marriage,  by  divorcing  them  thus  oddly; 

But  whether  reverend  Rapp  learn'd  this  in 
Germany 
Or  not,  'tis  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godly. 

Pious  and  pure,  beyond  what  I  can  term  any 
Of  ours,   although    they   propagate    more 
broadly. 

My  objection's  to  his  title,  not  his  ritual. 

Although  I  wonder  how  it  grew  habitual. 

xxxvn. 

But  Rapp  is  the  reverse  of  zealous  matrons. 
Who  favor,  ntalgri  Malthus,  generation — 

Professors  of  that  genial  art,  and  patrons 
Of  all  the  modest  part  of  propagation; 

Which,  after  all,  at  such  a  desperate  rate  runs, 
That  half  its  produce  tends  to  emigration, 

That  sad  result  of  passions  and  potatoes — 

Two  words  which  pose  our  economic  Catos. 

xxxvin. 

Had  Adeline  read  Malthus?     I  can't  tell: 
I  wish   she   had;   his  book's  the  eleventh 
commandment,  \well ; 

Which  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  marry,"  unless 
This  he  (as  far  as  I  can  understand^  meant. 

Tis  not  my  purpose  on  his  views  to  awell. 
Nor  canvass  what  «*  so  eminent  a  hand  "♦ 

But  certes  it  conducts  to  lives  ascetic,  [meant; 

Or  turning  marriage  into  arithmetic. 

XXXIX. 

But  Adeline,  who  probably  presumed 
That  Juan  had  enough  of  maintenance. 

Or     separate    maintenance,    in    case    'twas 
doom'd — 
As  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  chance 

That  bridegrooms,  after  they  are  iz,\x\y  ^room'd. 
May  retrograde  a  little  in  the  dance 

Of  marriage — which  might  form  a  painter's 
fame,  [the  same: 

Like  Holbein's  "Dance  of  Death ^'— but  'tis 


*  Jacob  Tonson,  accordinc  to  Mr.  Pope,  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  his  writers  "able  pens,  "persons  of 
honor/'  and  especially  "  eminent  hands."  VuU  Com- 
ipondence^  ftc 


XL. 

But  Adeline  determined  Juan's  wedding 
In  her  own  mind,  and  that's  enough  for 
woman:  [Miss  Reading, 

But  then  with  whom?    There  was  the  sage 
Miss  Raw,  Miss  Flaw,  Miss  Showman,  and 
Miss  Knowman, 
And  the  two  fair  co-heiresses  Giltbedding. 
She  deem'd  his  merits  something  more  than 
common : 
All  these  were  unobjectionable  matches. 
And  might  go  on,if  well  wound  up,like  watches. 

XLI. 

There  was  Miss  Millpond, smooth  as  summer's 
That  usual  paragon,  an  only  daughter,  [sea. 

Who  seem'd  the  cream  of  equanimity. 

Till   skimm'd — and   then   there  was  some 
milk  and  water. 

With  a  slight  shade  of  blue,  too,  it  might  be. 
Beneath  the  surface;  but  what  did  it  matter? 

Love's  riotous,  but  marriage  should  have  quiet, 

And,  being  consumptive,  live  on  a  milk  diet. 

XLII. 

And  then  there  was  the  Miss  Audacia  Shoe- 
A  dashing  demoiselle  of  good  estate,  [string. 

Whose   heart  was  fix'd  upon  a  star  or  blue 
string; 
But  whether  English  dukes  grew  rare  of  late. 

Or  that  she  had  not  harp'd  upon  the  true  string 
By  which  such  sirens  can  attract  our  great. 

She  took  up  with  some  foreign  younger  brother, 

A  Russ  or  Turk — the  one's  as  good  as  t'other. 

XLIII. 

And  then  there  vras^but  why  should  I  go  on. 
Unless  the  ladies  should  go  off? — there  was 

Indeed  a  certain  fair  and  fairy  one,     [class — 
Of   the   best   class,   and    better   than   her 

Aurora  Raby,  a  young  star  who  shone 

O'er  life,  too  sweet  an  image  for  such  glass; 

A  lovely  being,  scarcely  form'd  or  moulded, 

A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded; 

XLIV. 

Rich,  noble,  but  an  orphan;  left  an  only 
Child  to  the  care  of  guardians  good  and 

But  still  her  aspect  had  an  air  so  lonely !  [kind ; 
Blood  is  not  water;  and  where  shall  we  find 

Feelings  of  youth  like  those  which  overthrown 
By  death,when  we  are  left,  alas!  behind,  [lie 

To  feel  in  friendless  palaces,  a  home 

Is  wanting,  and  our  best  ties  in  the  tomb? 

XLV. 

Early  in  years,  and  yet  more  infantine 
In  figure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 
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In  eyes,  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs*  shine: 
All  youth — but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time: 

Radiant  and  grave — as  pitying  man's  decline; 
Mournful — but  mournful  of  another's  crime; 

She  look'd  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden's  door,  [more. 

And  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no 

XL  VI. 

She  was  a  Catholic,  too,  sincere,  austere, 
As  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allowed. 

And  deem'd  that  fallen  worship  far  more  dear, 

Perhaps,  because   'twas   fallen:    her  sires 

were  proud  [ear 

Of  deeds  and  days,  when  they  had  fill'd  the 
Of  nations,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow'd 

To  novel  power;  and  as  she  was  the  last. 

She  held  their  old  faith  and  old  feelings  fast 

XI VII. 
She  gazed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew. 

As  seeking  not  to  know  it;  silent,  lone, 
As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew. 

And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone. 
There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew : 

Her  spirit  seem'd  as  seated  on  a  throne 
Apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 
In  its  own  strength — most  strange  in  one  so 
young! 

XL  VIII. 

Now  it  so  happen'd,  in  the  catalogue 

Of  Adeline,  Aurora  was  omitted,     [vogue^ 

Although  her  birth  and  wealth  had  given  her 
Beyond  the  charmers  we've  already  cited: 

Her  beauty  also  seem'd  to  form  no  clog 
Against  her  being  mention'd  as  well  fitted 

By  many  virtues  to  be  worth  the  trouble 

Of  single  gentlemen,  who  would  be  double. 

XLIX. 

And  this  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 
Of  Brutus  at  the  pageant  of  Tiberius,     ' 

Made  Juan  wonder,  as  no  doubt  he  must. 
This  he  express'd,  half  smiling  and  half 
serious; 

When  Adeline  replied,  with  some  disgust. 
And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imperious. 

She  marvell'd  '<  what  he  saw  in  such  a  baby, 

As  that  prim,  silent,  cold  Aurora  Raby!" 


Juan  rejoin'd, — "  she  was  a  Catholic, 

And  therefore  fittest,  as  of  his  persuasion ; 

Since  he  was  sure  his  mother  would  fall  sick, 
And  the  Pope  thunder  excommunication. 

If "  But  here  Adeline,  who  seem'd  to  pique 

Herself  extremely  on  the  inoculation 

Of  others  with  her  own  opinions,  stated — 

As  usual — the  same  reason  which  she  late  did. 


LI. 
And  wherefore  not?  A  reasonable  remson. 

If  good,  is  none  the  worse  for  repetition; 
If  bad,  the  best  way's  certainly  to  tease  on. 

And  amplify:  you  lose  much  by  concision! 
Whereas  insisting  in 'or  out  of  season 

Convinces  all  men,  even  a  politician; 
Or — ^what  is  just  the  same — it  wearies  out : 
So  the  end's  gain'd,  what  signifies  the  route? 

LII. 

Why  Adeline  had  this  slight  prejudice — 
For  prejudice  it  was — against  a  creature 

As  pure  as  sanctity  itself  from  vice,         [ture, 
With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  and  fea- 

For  me  appears  a  question  far  too  nice. 
Since  Adeline  was  liberal  by  nature. 

But  nature's  nature,  and  has  more  caprices 

Than  I  have  time,  or  will,  to  take  to  pieces. 

LIII. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  quiet  way 

With  which  Aurora  on  those  baubles  look'd, 

Which  charm  most  people  in  their  emrlier  day: 
For  there  are  few  things  by  mankind  less 
brook'd. 

And  womankind  too,  if  we  so  may  say. 
Than  finding  thus  their  genius  stand  rebuked, 

Like  **  Antony's  by  Caesar,"  by  the  few 

Who  look  upon  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 

LIV. 

It  was  not  envy — Adeline  had  none; 

Her  place  was  far  beyond  it,  and  her  mind: 

It  was  not  scorn — which  could  not  light  on 

one  [find: 

Whose  greatest  fault  was  leaving  few  to 
It  was  not  jealousy,  I  think;  but  shun 

Following  the  ignesfatui  of  mankind: 

It  was  not But  'tis  easier  far,  alas! 

To  sfcy  what  it  was  not  than  what  it  was. 

LV. 

Little  Aurora  deem'd  she  was  the  theme 
Of  such  discussion.     She  was  there  a  guest; 

A  beauteous  ripple  of  the  brilliant  stream 
Of  rank  and  youth,  though  purer  thaa  the 
rest. 

Which  flow'd  on  for  a  moment  in  the  beam 
Time  sheds  a  moment  o'er  each  spazUiiig 
crest.  [sonlfiil-' 

Had  she  known  this,  she  would  have  caMj 

She  had  so  much,  or  little»  of  the  ^ild. 

LVI. 

The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 
Imposed  not  upon  her;  she  saw  her  1 

Much  as  she  would  have  seen  a  ^o<r  ifw 
shine, 
Then  ttim'^.p^^  j|.Qt«8  for  1 
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Juan  was  something  she  could  not  divine. 
Being  no  sibyl  in  the  new  world's  ways; 
Yet  she  was  nothing  dazzled  by  the  meteor. 
Because  she  did  not  pin  her  faith  on  feature. 

Lvn. 
His  fame,  too^-for  he  had  that  kind  of  fame 
Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with  wo- 
mankind, 
A  heterogeneous  mass  of  glorious  blame. 
Half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  com- 
bined; 

Faults  which  attract  because  they  are  not  tame; 

Follies   trick*d  out  so  brightly    that  they 

blind; — 

These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impression, 
Such  was  her  coldness  or  her  self-possession. 

Lvm. 
Juan  knew  nought  of  such  a  character — 

High,  yet  resembling  not  his  lost  Haidde; 
Yet  each  was  radiant  in  her  proper  sphere. 
7*he  island  girl,  bred  up  by  the  lone  sea. 
More  warm,  as  lovely,  and  not  less  sincere, 

Was  Nature's  all :  Aurora  could  not  be. 
Nor  would  be,  thus: — the  difference  in  them 
Was  such  as  lies  between  a  flower  and  gem. 

LDC. 
Having  wound  up  with  this  sublime  compari- 
son, [tive, 
Methinks  we  may  proceed  upon  our  narra- 
And,  as  my  friend  Scott  says,  '*  I  sound  my 
warison;" 
Scott,  the  superlative  of  my  comparative — 
Scott,  who  can  paint  your  Christian  knight  or 
Saracen,                                     [share  it,  if 
Serf,  lord,  man,  with  such  skill  as  none  would 
There  had  not  been  one  Shakspeare  and  Vol- 
taire, 
Of  one  or  both  of  whom  he  seems  the  heir. 

LX. 

I  say,  in  my  slight  way  I  may  proceed 
To  play  upon  the  surface  of  humanity. 

I  write  the  world,  nor  care  if  the  world  read; 
At  least  for  this  I  cannot  spare  its  vanity. 

My  muse  hath  bred,  and  still  perhaps  may 

breed,  [gan  it,  I 

More  foes  by  this  same  scroll:  when  I  be- 

Thought  that  it  might  turn  out  so — now  I  knew 

But  still  I  am,  or  was,  a  pretty  poet.  [it; 

LXI. 

The  conference  or  congress  (for  it  ended 
As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 

Adeline  and  Don  Juan  rather  blended   [heady ; 
Some  acids  with  the  sweets — for  she  was 

But  ere  the  matter  could  be  marr*d  or  mended, 
The  silvery  bell  rang,  not  for  «*  dinner  ready," 


But  for  that  hour,  call'd  half -hour  ^  given  t^ 

dress,  [less. 

Though  ladies'  robes  seem  scant  enough  for 

LXII. 

Great  things  were  now  to  be  achieved  at  table. 

With  massy  plate  for  armor,  knives  and  forks 

For  weapons;  but  what  Muse  since  Homer's 

able  [works) 

(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  his 
To  draw  up  in  array  a  single  day-bill 

Of  modem  dinners,where  more  mystery  lurks 
In  soups  or  sauces,  or  a  sole  ragout, 
Than  witches,  b — ches,  or  physicians  brew? 

Lxm. 
There  was  a  goodly  soupe  d  la  bonne  femme^ 

Though  God  knows  whence  it  came  from; 
there  was,  too, 
A  turbot,  for  relief  of  those  who  cram. 

Relieved  with  dmdon  h  la  Perigeux; 
There  also  was the  sinner  that  I  am! 

How   shall   I    get    this   gourmand   stanza 
through? — 

Soupe  a  la  Beauveau,  whose  relief  was  dory, 
Relieved  itself  by  pork,  for  greater  glory. 

LXIV. 

But  I  must  crowd  all  into  one  grand  mess. 
Or  mass;  for,  should  I  stretch  into  detail. 

My  Muse  would  nm  much  more  into  excess. 
Than  when  some  squeamish  people  deem 
her  frail. 

But  though  a  bonne  vivanie,  I  must  confess 
Her  stomach's  not  her  peccant  part :  this  tale. 

However,  doth  require  some  slight  refection. 

Just  to  relieve  her  spirits  from  dejection. 

LXV. 

Fowls  d  la  Condfy  slices  eke  of  salmon,  [son; 

With  sauces  G^n/voises^  and  haunch  of  veni- 

Wines,  too,   which  might  again   have  slain 

young  Ammon —  [soon. 

A  man  like  whom  I  hope  we  shan't  see  man> 
They  also  set  a  glazed  Westphalian  ham  on, 

Whereon  Apicius  would  bestow  his  benison : 
And  then  there  was  champagne,  with  foaming 
As  white  as  Cleopatra's  melted  pearls,  [whirls^ 

LXVI. 

Then  there  was  God  knows  what  &  VAlUmande^ 
A  rEspagnoUf  iimballe  and  salpicon — 

With  things  I  can't  withstand  or  understand. 
Though  swallow'd  with  much  zest,  upon  the 

And  entremets  to  piddle  with,  at  hand,  [whole; 
Gently  to  lull  down  the  subsiding  soul; 

While  great  Lucullus'*  robe  ttiumphale  muf- 
fles— [with  truffles. 

( Ther e^s  fame)-— yovjig  partridge  fillets,  deck'd 


*  A  dish  d  la  LucuUus.  This  hero,  who  conquered 
the  East,  has  left  his  more  extended  celebrity  to  the 
transplantation  of  cherries  (which  he  first  brought  into 
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LXVIL 
What  are  ihtJilUis  on  the  victor's  brow 
To  these?     They  are  rags  or  dust.     Where 
is  the  arch 
Which  nodded  to  the  nation's  spoils  below? 
Where    the    triumphal   chariot's    haughty 
march? 
Gone  to  where  victories  must,  like  dinners,  go. 

Further  I  shall  not  follow  the  research; 
But  oh!  ye  modern  heroes,  with  your  cart- 
ridges, [tridges? 
When  will  your  names  lend  lustre  e'en  to  par- 

LXVIU. 

Those  truffles,  too,  are  no  bad  accessories, 
FoUow'd  by  petiis  puUs  J*amour* — a  dish 

Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varies;   | 
So  every  one  may  dress  it  to  his  wish,  \ 

According  to  the  best  of  dictionaries. 
Which  encyclopedize  both  flesh  and  fish; 

But  even  sans  confiiurts,  it  no  less  true  is 

There's  pretty  picking  m  those  petits  puiis, 

LXDC. 

The  mind  is  lost  in  mighty  contemplation 
Of  intellect,  expanded  on  two  courses; 

And  indigestion's  grand  multiplication 
Requires  arithmetic  beyond  my  forces. 

Who  would  suppose,  from  Adam's  simple  ra- 
tion, [resources 
That  cookery  could  have  call'd  ferth  such 

As  form  a  science  and  a  nomenclature 

From  out  the  commonest  demands  of  nature? 

LXX. 

The  glasses  jingled,  and  the  palates  tingled; 

The  diners  of  celebrity  dined  well ; 
The  ladies  with  more  moderation  mingled 

In  the  feast,  pecking  less  than  I  can  tell. 
Also  the  younger  men,  too;  for  a  spnngald 

Can't,  like  ripe  age,  in  gourmandize  excel; 
But  thinks  less  of  good  eating  than  the  whisper 
(When  seated  next  him)  of  some  pretty  lisper. 

LXXI. 

Alas!  I  must  leave  undescribed  ihtgibi^r. 
The  saimi,  the  consomffU,  the  purfe. 

All  which  I  use  to  make  my  rhymes  run  glibber, 
Than  could  roast  beef  in  our  rough  John 
Bull  way: 


I  must  not  introduce  even  a  spare-rib  here: 
'*  Bubble   and  squeak"   would    spoil   b) 
liquid  lay; 
But  I  have  dined,  and  must  forego,  alas. 
The  chaste  description  even  of  a  i^aisse, 

LXXIL 

And  fruits,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines 
From  nature,  for  the  service  of  the  gMtS 

Taste  or  ih^gaut — pronounce  it  as  inclines 
Your  stomach:  ere  you  dine,  the  Fresck. 
will  do; 

But  irfter^  there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 
Which  prove  plain  English  truer  of  the  two 

Hast  ever  hadihegoutf    I  have  not  had  it— 

But  I  may  have;  and  you,  too,  reader,  diead  a. 

LXXIII. 

The  simple  olives,  best  allies  of  wine. 
Must  I  pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fare? 

I  must,  although  a  favorite  plot  of  mine 
In  Spain,  and  Lucca,  Athens,  everywhere. 

On  them  and  bread  'twas  oft  my  luck  to  dint 
The  grass  my  table-cloth,  in  open  air. 

On  Sunium  or  Hymetttis,  like  Diogenes, 

On  whom  half  my  philosophy  the  progeny  is. 

LXXIV. 

Amidst  this  tumult  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl. 
And  vegetables,  all  in  masquerade. 

The  guests  were  placed  according  to  their  roll; 
But  various  as. the  various  meats  displayed: 

Don  Juan  sat  next  an  it  VEspagnole — 
No  damsel,  but  a  dish,  as  hath  been  said; 

But  so  far  like  a  lady,  that  'twas  drest 

Superbly,  and  contain'd  a  world  of  zest. 


Europe),  and  the  nomeDcbtture  of  lome  yztf  good  diihes; 
and  1  am  not  sure  that  (barriof;  mdigestion)  ne  has  not 
done  more  service  to  mankind  by  hk  cookery  than  bjr 
his  conquests.  A  cherry-tree  may  weigh  against  a 
bloody  laurel :  besides,  he  has  contrived  to  earn  celeb- 
rity irom  both. 

*  Ih^its  ^Mt9  ttam^ur  farnit  tUt  evnfitnr**,  a 
ckuBc^d  4Dd  well-known  din  fi>r  port  of  the  flank  of  a 


By  some  odd  chance,  toe,  he  was  placed  be- 
Aurora  and  the  Lady  Adeline —        [iween 

A  situation  difficult,  I  ween. 

For  man  therein,with  e3res  and  heart,  to  dine. 

Also  the  conference  which  we  have  seen. 
Was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  ^line; 

For  Adeline,  addressing  few  words  to  him. 

With  two  transcendent  eyes  seem'd  to  look 
through  him. 

LXXVI. 

I  sometimes  almost  think  that  eyes  hare  cars: 
This  much  is  sure,  that,  out  of  earshot,  things 

Are  somehow  echoed  to  the  pretty  dears. 
Of  which  I  can't  tell  whence  their  knowledge 
springs; 

Like  that  same  mystic  music  of  the  spheres. 
Which  no  one  hears,  so  loudly  though  it  rings, 

Tis  wonderful  how  oft  the  sex  have  heard 

Long  dialogues— which  pass'd  without  a  word! 
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LXXVII. 

Aurora  sat  with  that  indifference 

Whichpiques  2^preux  chevalur — as  it  ought : 
Of  all  offences,  that's  the  worst  offence. 

Which  seems  to  hint  you  are  not  worth  a 
thought. 
Now  Juap,  though  no  coxcomb  in  pretence, 

Was  not  exactly  pleased  to  be  so  caught. 
Like  a  good  ship  entangled  among  ice. 
And  after  so  much  excellent  advice. 

LXXVIII. 

To  his  gay  nothings  nothing  was  replied, 
Or  something  which  was  nothing,as  urbanity 

Required.     Aurora  scarcely  look'd  aside, 
Nor  even  smiled  enough  for  any  vanity. 

The  devil  was  in  the  girl!    Could  it  be  pride? 
Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanity? 

Heaven  knows!  But  Adeline's  malicious  eyes 

Sparkled  with  her  successful  prophecies, 

LXXIX. 
And  lookM  as  much  as  if  to  say,  **  I  said  it;'* 

A  kind  of  triumph  I'll  not  recommend. 
Because  it  sometimes,  as  I've  seen  or  read  it, 

Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  friend, 
Will  pique  a  gentleman,  for  his  own  credit. 

To  bring  what  was  a  jest  to  a  serious  end: 
For  all  men  prophesy  what  is  or  vjos,     [pass. 
And  hate  those  who  won't  let  them  come  to 

LXXX. 

Juan  was  drawn  thus  into  some  attentions. 
Slight,  but  select,  and  just  enough  to  ex- 
press. 
To  females  of  conspicuous  comprehensions. 
That  he  would  rather  make  them  more  than 
less. 
Aurora,  at  the  last  (so  history  mentions. 
Though  probably  much  less    a    fact  than 
guess),  [prison. 

So  far  relax'd  her  thoughts  from   their  sweet 
As  once  or  twice  to  smile,  if  not  to  listen. 

LXXXI. 

From  answering,  she  began  to  question :  this 
With  her  was  rare;  and  Adeline,  who  as  yet 

Thougkc  her  predictions  went  not  much  amiss. 
Began  to  dread  she'd  thaw  to  a  coquette — 

So  very  difficult,  they  say,  it  is  [set 

To  keep  extremes  from  meeting,  when  once 

In  motion;  but  she  here  too  much  refined — 

Aurora's  spirit  was  not  of  that  kind, 

LXXXU. 

But  Juan  had  a  sort  of  winning  way, 

A  proud  humility,  if  such  there  be,       [say. 

Which  show'd  such  deference  to  ^at  females 
As  if  each -charming  word  were  a  decree. 


His  tact,  too,  temper'd  him  from  grave  to  gay, 
And  taught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or  free : 
He  had  the  art  of  drawing  people  out. 
Without  their  seeing  what  he  was  about. 

LXXXUI. 

Aurora,  who,  in  her  indifference. 

Confounded  him  in  common  with  the  crowd 

Of  flatterers,  though  she  deem'd  he  had  more 

sense  poud, — 

Than  whispering  foplings,  or  than  witling 
Commenced  (from    sudh    slight  things   will 
great  commence) 

To  feel  that  flattery  which  attracts  the  proud 
Rather  by  deference  than  compliment, 
And  wins  even  by  a  delicate  dissent. 


And  then  he  had  good  looks; — that  point  was 
carried 
Nem,  c<m.  amongst  the  women,  which  I  grieve 
To  say  leads  oft  to  crim,  con.  with  the  mar- 
ried— 
A  case  which  to  the  juries  we  may  leave, 
Since  with  digressions  we  too  long  have  tar- 
ried, [ceive, 
Now,  though  we  know  of  old  that  looks  de- 
And  always  have  done,  somehow  these  good 

looks 
Make  more  impressions  than  the  best  of  books. 


Aurora,  who  look'd  more  on  books  than  faces. 
Was  very  young,  although  so  very  sage. 

Admiring  more  Minerva  than  the  Graces, 
Especially  upon  a  printed  page. 

But  Virtue's  self,  with  all  her  tightest  laces. 
Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old  age; 

And  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  duty,  [beauty. 

Own'd  to  a  penchant,   though  discreet,    for 

LXXXVI. 

And  girls  of  sixteen  are  thus  far  Sucratic, 

But  innocently  so,  as  Socrates: 
And  really,  if  the  sage  sublime  and  Attic 

At  seventy  years  had  phantasies  like  these. 
Which  Plato  in  his  dialogues  dramatic 

Has  shown,  I  know  not  why  they  should  dis- 
In  virgins — always  in  a  modest  way,    [pl< 
Observe;  for  that  with  me's  a  sim  qua^ 

LXXX  VII. 

Also  observe  that,  like  the  great  Lord  Coke 
(Sc6  Littleton),  whene'er  I  have  express'd 

Opinions  two,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 
Twin  opposites,  the  second  is  the  best. 


•Subauditur  "  nan,'  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphonj. 
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Perhaps  I  have  a  third,  too,  in  a  nook, 

Or  none  at  all — which  seems  a  sorry  jest; 
But  if  a  "writer  should  be  quite  consistent, 
How  could  he  possibly  show  things  existent? 


If  people  contradict  themselves,  can  I 
Help  contradicting  them,  and  every  body. 

Even  my  veracious  self? — But  that^s  a  lie: 
1  never  did  so,  never  will — how  should  I  ? 

He  who  doubts  all  things,  nothing  can  deny: 

Truth's     fountains      may    be     clear — her 

streams  are  muddy,  [tion, 

And  cut  through  such  canals  of  contradic- 

That  she  must  often  navigate  o'er  6ction. 

LXXXIX. 

Apologue,  fable,  poesy,  and  parable 
Arc  false,  but  may  be  render'd  also  true. 

By  those  who  sow  them  in  a  land  that's  arable. 
Tis  wonderful  what  fable  will  not  do! 

'Tis  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable; 
But  what's  reality?     Who  has  its  clue? 

Philosophy?    No:  she  too  much  rejects. 

Religion?     Yes;  but  which  of  all  her  sects? 

xc. 

Some  millions  must  be  wrong,  that's  pretty 
clear: 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  all  were  right. 
God  help  us  I  SU-e  we've  need,  on  our  career, 

To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright, 
'Tistime  that  some  new  prophet  should  appear, 

Or  old  indulge  man  with  a  second  sight. 
Opinions  wear  out  in  some  thousand  years, 
Without  a  small  refreshment  from  the  spheres. 


xciu. 
But  politics,  and  policy,  and  piety. 

Are  topics  which  I  sometimes  introduce. 
Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety. 

But  as  subservient  to  a  motal  use; 
Because  my  business  is  to  dress  society. 

And  stuff  with  stsge  that  very  verdant  goose; 
And  now,  that  we  may  furnish  with  some  maner 
Tastes, we  are  going  to  try  the  supernatural,  [all 


xci. 


But  here  again,  why  will  I  thus  entangle 
Myself  with  metaphvsics?     None  can  hate 

So  much  as  I  do  any  kind  of  wrangle; 
And  yet,  such  is  my  folly  or  my  fate, 

I  always  knock  my  head  against  some  angle, 
About  the  present,  past,  or  future  state; 

Yet  I  wish  well  to  Trojan  and  to  Tyrian, 

For  I  was  bred  a  moderate  Presbyterian. 

XCII. 

But  though  I  am  a  temperate  theologian, 
And  also  meek  as  a  metaphysician. 

Impartial  between  Tyrian  and  Trojan, 
As  Eldon  on  a  lunatic  commission, 

In  politics  my  duty  is  to  show  John     [dition. 
Bui?,  something  of  the  lower  world's  con- 

It  makes  my  blood  boil  like  the  springs  of 
Hecla  paw. 

To  see  men  let  these  scoundrel  sovereigns  break 


And  now  I  will  give  up  all  argument; 

And  positively  henceforth  no  temptalioo 
Shall  *«  fool  me  to  the  top  up  of  my  bent.*'* 

Yes,  I'll  begin  a  thorough  reformation. 
Indeed,  I  never  knew  what  people  meant. 

By  dreaming  that  my  Muse's  conversation 
Was  dangerous:  I  think  she  is  as  harmless 
As  some  who  labor  more,  and  yet  may  chare 
less. 

xcv. 

Grim  reader !  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost?  [dumb! 

No;   but  you've  heard — ^I  understand — be 
And  don't  forget  the  time  yon  may  hav«^  )o5t» 

For  you  have  got  that  pleasure  still  to  come; 
And  do  not  think  I  mean  to  sneer  at  most 

Of  these  things,  or  by  ridicule  benumb 
That  source  of  the  sublime  and   the   mys- 
terious:— 
For  certain  reasons,  my  belief  is  serious. 

xcvi. 

Serious  ?   You  laugh — you  may :  that  will  I  boL 
My  smiles  must  be  sincere  or  not  at  sU. 

I  say  I  do  believe  a  haunted  spot 

Exists— and  where?  That  »hall  I  notieoB. 

Because  I'd  rather  it  should  be  forgot: 
<*  Shadows  the  soul  of  Richard  "  may  appttl. 

In  short,  upon  that  subject  I*ve  some  qoalms 
very 

Like  those  of  the  philosopher  of  MalmsUwy.t 

XCVII. 

The  night — (I  sing  by  night — somedmes  aa 
pwl, 

And  now  and  then  a  nightingale)— is  Ans 
And  the  loud  shriek  of  sage  Minerva's  fovl 

Rattles  around  me  her  discordant  IqpaMe 
Old  portraits  from  old  walls  upon  me  \ 

I  wish  to  heaven  they  would  not  Iqok  t  _ 
The  dying  embers  dwindle  m  the  grato^ 
I  think,  too,  that  I  have  sate  up  too  I 
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xcviu. 
And  therefore,  though  'tis  by  no  means  my 
way 

To  rhyme  at  noon — ^when  I  have  other  things 
To  think  of,  if  I  ever  think— 1  say 

I  feel  some  chilly  midnight  shudderings. 
And  prudently  postpone  until  midday 

Treating  a  topic  which,  alas,  but  brings 
Shadows; — but  you  must  be  in  my  condition,, 
Before  you  learn  to  call  this  superstition. 


XCIX, 

Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 
'Twixt  night  and  mom,  upon  the  horizon's 
verge. 

How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are! 
How  less  what  we  may  be  I  The  eternal  surge 

Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 
Our  bubbles :  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 

Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages;  while  the  graves 

Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves. 
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The  antique  Persians   taught   three    useful 
things,  [truth,* 

To  draw  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  speak  the 
This  was  the  mode  of  Cyrus,  best  of  kings — 

A  mode  adopted  since  by  modem  youth. 
Bows  have  they,  generally  with  two  strings : 

Horses  they  ride  without  remorse  or  ruth: 
At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they  are  less  clever. 
But  draw  the  long  bow  better  now  than  ever. 

n. 

The  cause  of  this  effect,  or  this  defect — 
"For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause"f — 

Is  what  I  have  not  leisure  to  inspect; 
But  this  I  must  say  in  my  own  applause. 

Of  all  the  Muses  that  I  recollect, 

Whate*er  may  be  her  follies  or  her  flaws 

In  some  things,mine's  beyond  all  contradiction 

The  most  sincere  that  ever  dealt  in  fiction. 

ni. 

And  as  she  treats  all  things,  and  ne'er  retreats 
From  anything,  this  epic  will  contain 

A  wilderness  of  the  most  rare  conceits,  [vain. 
Which  you  might  elsewhere  hope  to  find  in 

•Tis  true  there  be  some  bitters  with  the  sweets. 
Yet  mix'd  so  slightly  that  you  can't  complain. 

But  wonder  they  so  few  are,  since  my  tale  is 

*'De  rebus  cunctis  ei  quibusdam  aliis,*^    ' 

IV. 

But  of  all  truths  which  she  has  told,  the  most 
True  is  that  which  she  is  about  to  tell. 

I  said  it  was  a  story  of  a  ghost — 

What  then?  I  only  know  it  so  befell. 

Have  you  explored  the  limits  of  the  coast. 


*  Xeoophcm,  Qyrtif, 
t  HamUit  act  i.  soeiM  a. 


Where  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  must 

dwell?  [as 

'Tis  time  to  strike  such  puny  doubters  dumb 

The  sceptics  who  would  not  believe  Colimibus. 

V. 

Some  people  would  impose  now  with  authority, 
Turpin's  or  Monmouth  Geoffry's  Chronicle; 

Men  whose  historical  superiority 
Is  always  greatest  at  a  miracle. 

But  Saint  Augustine  has  the  great  priority. 
Who  bids  all  men  believe  the  impossible. 

Because' tis  so.  Who  nibble,  scribble,  quibble. 

Quiets  at  once  with  ^*quia  impossibile."    [he 

VI. 

And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  at  all : 

Believe : — if  'tis  improbable,  you  must; 
And  if  it  is  impossible,  you  shall: 

'Tis  always  best  to  take  things  upon  trust. 
I  do  not  speak  profanely,  to  recall  D^^^ 

Those  holier  mysteries  which  the  wise  and 
Receive  as  gospel,andwhich  grow  more  rooted, 
As  all  truths  must,  the  more  they  are  disputed. 

.    .  VII. 

I  merely  mean  to  say  what  Johnson  said, 

That,in  the  course  of  some  six  thousand  years 
All  nations  have  believed  that,  from  the  dead, 

A  visitant  at  intervals  appears. 
And  what  is  strangest  upon  this  strange  head. 

Is  that,  whatever  bar  the  reason  rears 
'Gainst  such  belief,  there's  something  stronger 
In  its  behalf,  let  those  deny  who  will,      [still 

VIII. 

The  dinner  and  the  soir^,  too,  were  done: 

Thesnpper,too,discuss'd,the  dames  admired  s 
The  banqueteers  had  dropp'd  off  one  by  one — 

The  song  was  silent  and  the  dance  expired/ 
The  last  thin  petticoats  were  vanish'd,  gone 

Like  fleecy  clouds  into  the  sky  retired. 
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And  nothing  brighter  gleamed  through  the 

saloon, 
Than  dying  tapers — and  the  peeping  moon. 


IX. 

The  eraporation  of  a  joyous  day 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne, without 
The  foam  which  made  its  rirgin  bumper  gay; 

Or  like  a  system  coupled  with  a  doubt; 
Or  like  a  soda  bottle,  when  its  spray 

Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spirit  out; 
Or  like  a  billow,  left  by  storms  behind. 
Without  the  animation  of  the  wind; 


Or  like  an  opiate,  which  brings  troubled  rest, 
Or  none;  or  like — like  nothing  that  I  know. 

Except  itself;— ^sucfa  is  the  human  breast: 
A  thing,  of  which  similitudes  can  show 

No  real  likeness, — like  the  old  Tyrian  vest 
Dyed  purple,*  none  at  present  can  tell  how, 

If  from  a  shell-fish  or  from  cochineal. 

So  perish  every  tyrant's  robe,  piecemeal  I 


But  next  to  dressing  for  a  rout  or  ball, 
Undressing  is  a  woe:  our  robe  de  ckamdre 

May  sit  like  that  of  Nessus,  and  recall  [amber. 
Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  less  clear  than 

Titus  exclaimed,  "Pve  lost  a  day!"  Of  all 
The  nights  and  days  most  people  can  re- 
member 

(Pve  had  of  both,  some  not  to  be  dbdain*d), 

I  wish  they'd  state  how  many  they  have  gainM. 

xn. 
And  Juan,  on  retiring  for  the  night,  [ed: 

Felt  restless,  and  perplex'd,  and  compromis- 
He  thought  Aurora  Raby's  eyes  paore  bright 

Than  Adeline  (such  is  advice)  advised; 
If  he  had  known  exactly  his  own  plight, 

He  probably  would  have  philosophized; 
A  great  resource  to  all,  and  ne'er  denied 
Till  wanted:   therefore  Juan  only  sigh.M. 

XIII. 

He  sigh'd : — The  next  resource  is  the  full  moon. 
Where  all  sighs  are  deposited;  and  now. 

It  happened,  luckily,  the  chaste  orb  shone 
As  clear  as  such  a  climate  will  allow  1 

And  Juan's  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 
To  hail  her  with  the  apostrophe — "O  thou!" 

Of  amatory  egotism  the  Tuism, 

Which  further  to  explain  would  be  a  truism. 


*  The  compoaltion  of  the  old  Tyriaa  purple,  whether 
from  a  shell-fish  or  from  corhinwil,  or  froin  kormea,  k 
5tfll  an  article  of  dispute  ;  and  even  its  color— some  say 
?urple«  others  scarlet ;  I  say  nothinf. 


XTV. 
But  lover,  poet,  or  astronomer. 

Shepherd  or  swain,  whoever  may  bdiold. 
Feel  some  abstraction  when  they  gaze  on  her: 
Great  thoughts  we  catch  from  thence  (be- 
sides  a  cold 
Sometimes,  unless  my  feelings  rather  err) : 

Deep  secrets  to  her  rolling  light  axe  t<^d: 
The  ocean's  tides  and   mortal's   brains  she 

sways. 
And  also  hearts,  if  there  be  truth  in  lays. 

XV. 

Juan  felt  somewhat  pensive,  and  disposed 
For  contemplation  rather  than  his  pillow: 

The  Gothic  chamber,  where  he  was  enclosed, 
Let  in  the  rippling  sound  of  the  lake's  biUov, 

With  all  the  mystery  by  midnight  caused: 
Below  his  window  waved  (of  coarse)  a  wil- 

And  he  stood  gazing  out  on  the  cascade    [low ; 

That  6ash'd,  and  after  darken'd  in  the  shade. 

XVI. 

Upon  his  table  or  his  toilet — wAuk 
Of  these  is  not  exactly  ascertain'd 

(I  state  this,  for  I  am  cautious  to  a  pitdi 
Of  nicety,  where  a  fact  is  to  be  gain'd) — 

A  lamp  burn'd  high,  while  he  leant  from  a  niche, 
Where  many  a  Gothic  ornament  remain'd. 

In  chisell'd  stone  and  painted  glass,  and  all 

That  time  has  left  our  fathers  of  their  haQ. 

XVII. 

Then,  as  the  night  was  clear,  though  cold,  be 
threw 

His  chamber  door  wide  open — and  went 
Into  a  gallery  of  sombre  hue,  [fonk 

Long  furnish'd   with   old  pictures  of  great  1 
worth. 
Of  knights  and  dames,  heroic  and  chaste  to 

As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  high  bii 
But,  by  dim  lights,  the  portraits  of  the  dead 
Have  something  ghastly,  desolate,  and 


The  forms  of  the  grim  knight  and  pictored  saii 
Look  living  in  the  moon;  and  as  you  turn 

Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  iakoX 
Of  your  own  footsteps,  voices  from  the  wi 

Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  andqoaii 
Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their  a^xi 

As  if  to  ask  how  you  can  dare  to  keep  [sten 

A  vigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  sleef 

XIX. 

And  the  pale  smile  of  beauties  in  the  grave, 
The  charms  of  other  days,  in  starlight  gleaii| 

Glimmer  on  high :  their  buried  locks  still  wa^l 
Along  the  canvas:  their  eyes  glance  liU 
dreams  .  , 
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On  ours,  or  spars  within  some  duskj  cave, 

Bi3t  death  is  imaged  in  their  shadowy  beams. 
A  picture  is  the  past;  even  ere  its  frame 
Be  ^It,  who  sate  hath  ceased  to  be  the  same. 

XX. 

As  Juan  mused  on  mutability, 

Or  on  his  mistress — terms  synonymous — 
No  sound  except  the  echo  of  his  sigh, 

Or  step,  ran  ssidly  through  that  antique  house; 
"When  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  so,  nigh, 

A  supernatural  agent — or  a  mouse, 
'Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will  embarrass 
Most  people,  as  it  plays  along  the  arras. 

XXI. 

It  -uras  no  mouse,  but  lo!  a  monk,  array 'd 
In  cowl  and  bead8,and  dusky  garb,appearM, 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in 
shade, 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard : 

His  garments  only  a  slight  murmur  made; 
He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  w^ird, 

Bnt  slowly;  and  as  he  pass'd  Juan  by 

Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  him  a  bright  eye. 

xxn. 

Juan  was  petrified :  he  had  heard  a  hint 

Of  such  a  spirit  in  these  halls  of  old,     fiti't' 

But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  was  nothing 
Beyond  the  rumor  which  such  spots  unfold, 

Coin'd  from  surviving  superstition's  mint. 
Which  passes  ghosts  in  currency  like  gold, 

But  rarely  seen,  likegold  compared  with  paper: 

And  did  he  see  this,  or  was  it  a  vapor? 

xxni. 

Once,    twice,   thrice,    passed,    repassed — the 
thing  of  air. 

Of  ear^  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t'other  place; 
And  Juan  gazed  upon  it  with  a  stare. 

Yet  could  not  speak  or  move;  but,  on  its  base 
As  stands  a  statue,  stood:  he  felt  his  hair 

Twine  like  a  knot  of  snakes  around  his  face 
He  tax'd  his  tongue  for  words,  which  were  not 

granted. 
To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted, 


The  third  time,  after  a  still  longer  pause,  [hall 
The  shadow  pass'd  away— but  where?  The 

Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cause 
To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural :       [laws 

Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the 
Of  physics,  bodies,  whether  short  or  tall, 

Might  come  or  go;  but  Juan  could  not  state 

Through  which  the  spectre  seem'd  to  evap- 
orate. 


He  stood — how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  seem'd 
An  age — expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 

Strain'd   on  the   spot  where  first  the  figure 
gleam'd; 
Then  by  degrees  recalPd  his  energies, 

And  would  have    pass'd   the  whole  off  as  a 
dream, 
But  could  not  wake:  he  was,  he  did  surmise. 

Waking  already,  and  retum'd  at  length 

Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength. 

XXVI. 

All  there  was  as  he  left  it :  ^till  his  taper 

Burnt,  atid  not  blue,  as  modest  tapers  use. 
Receiving  sprites  with  sympathetic  vapor; 

He  rubb'd  his  eyes,  and  they  did  not  refuse 
Their  office;  he  took  up  an  old  newspaper: 

The  paper  was  right  easy  to  peruse; 
He  read  an  article  the  king  attacking, 
And  a  long  eulogy  of  «*  patent  blacking." 

XXVII. 
This  savor'd  of  this  world :  but  his  hand  shook— 

He  shut  his  door,  and,  after  having  read 
A  paragraph,  I  think,  about  Home  Tooke, 

Undrest,  and  rather  slowly  went  to  bed. 
There,  couch'd  all  snugly  on  his  pillow's  nook, 

With  what  he'd  seen  his  phantasy  he  fed; 
And  though  it  was  no  opiate,  slumber  crept 
Upon  him  by  degrees,  and  so  he  slept. 

XXVIII. 

He  woke  betimes;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 

Ponder'd  upon  his  visitant  or  vision, 
And  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  disclosed. 

At  risk  of  being  quizz'd  for  superstition. 
The  more  he  thought,  the  more  his  mind  was 
posed; 

In  the  mean  time,  his  valet,  whose  precision 
Was  great,  because  his  master  brook'd  no  less, 
Knock'd  to  inform  him  it  was  time  to  dress. 

XXIX. 
He  dress'd:  and,  like  young  people,  he  was 
wont 

To  take  some  trouble  with  his  toilet,  but 
This  morning  rather  spent  less  time  upon't: 

Aside  his  very  mirror  soon  was  put; 
His  curls  fell  negligently  o'er  his  front;    [cut; 

His  clothes  were  not  curb'd  to  their  usual 
His  very  neckcloth's  Gordian  knot  was  tied 
Almost  an  hair's  breadth  too  much  on  one  side. 

XXX. 
And  when  he  walk'd  down  into  the  saloon. 

He  sate  him  pensive  o'er  a  dish  of  tea. 
Which  he  perhaps  had  not  discovcr'd  soon, 

Had  it  not  happen'd  scalding  hot  to  be. 
Which  made  him  have  recourse  unto  his  spoon. 

So  much  distrait  he  was,  that  all  could  see 
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That  something  was  the  matter — Adeline 
The  first — bnt  what  she  could  not  well  divine. 

XXXI. 

She  look'd,  and  saw  him  pale,  and  tum*d  as 
pale  fter*d 

Herself,  then  hastily  look*d  down  and  raut- 
Something,  but  what's  not  stated  in  my  tale. 

Lord  Henry  said  his  muffin  was  ill-butter'd; 
The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke  play'd  with  her  veil. 

And  look'd  at  Juan  hard,  but  nothing  utter'd. 
Aurora  Raby,  with  her  large  dark  eyes, 
Surveyed  him  with  a  kind  of  calm  surprise. 

)tXXII. 

But  seeing  him  all  cold  and  silent  still. 
And  everybody  wondering  more  or  less, 

Fair  Adeline  inquired  **  If  he  were  ill?" 
He  started,  and  said,  **  Ves — no — rather — 

The  family  physician  had  great  skill,      [yes!' 
And,  being  present,  now  began  to  express 

His  readiness  to  feel  his  pulse  and  tell 

The  cause;  but  Juan  said  he  was  quite  well. 

xxxin. 

*•  Quite  well;  yes — no." — These  answers  were 
mysterious; 

And  yet  his  looks  appeared  to  sanction  both. 
However  they  might  savor  of  delirious; 

Something  like  illness  of  a  sudden  growth 
Weigh'd  on  his  spirit,  though  by  no  means 
serious; 

But  for  the  rest,  as  he  himself  seem'd  loth 
Testate  the  cause,  it  might  be  ta'en  for  granted 
It  was  not  the  physician  that  he  wanted. 

xxxiv. 
Lord  Henry,  who  had  now  discussed  his  choco- 
late. 
Also  the  muffin  whereof  he  complained, 
Said  Juan  had  not  got  his  usual  look  elate, 
At  which   he  marvell'd,  since  it  had  not 
rain'd;  [Duke  of  late. 

Then  ask'd  her  Grace  what  news  were  of  the 
Her  Grace  replied,  his  Grace  was  rather 
pain'd 
With  some  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 
Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratic  hinges. 

xxxv. 

Then  Henry  tum*d  to  Juan  and  address'd 
A  few  words  of  condolence  on  his  state: 

*«  You  look,"  quoth  he,  "  as  if  you  had  had 
your  rest 
Broke  in  upon  by  the  Black  Friar  of  late." 

««  What  Friar?" said  Juan;  and  he  did  his  best 
To  put  the  question  with  an  air  sedate. 

Or  careless;  but  the  effort  was  not  valid. 

To  hinder  him  from  growing  still  more  pallid. 


•Jest!"  quoth  Milord;' 
That    we   ourselves- 


XXXVI. 

**  Oh!   have  you  never  heard  of  the  Blade 
Friar, 

The  spirit  of  these  walls?"— "In  tnitb,not  I." 

Why,  Fame — but  Fame,  you  know,  's  some- 
times a  liar — 

Tells  an  odd  story,  of  which  by  and  by: 
Whether  with  time  the  spectre  has  grown  shyer. 

Or  that  our  sires  had  a  more  gifted  eye 
For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  believed. 
The  friar  of  late  has  not  been  oft  perceived^ 

XXXVII. 

« The  last  time  was "     "  I  pray,"  said 

Adeline  Pmtow, 

(Who  watchM  the  changes  of  Don  Joan*s 
And  from  its  context  thought  she  could  divine 

Connections,stronger  than  he  chose  to  avow. 
With  this  same  legend),  **  if  yon  but  design 

To  jest,  youMl  choose  some  other  theme  jost 
now: 
Because  the  present  tale  has  oft  been  told. 
And  is  not  much  improved  by  growing  old." 

XXXVIII. 

why,.\deline,  you  know 
— *twas  in  the  honey- 
moon—  [ago! 

Saw "     «*  Well,  no  matter,  'twas  so  loi« 

But,  come,  1*11  se^  your  story  to  a  tunc" 
Graceful  as  Dian  when  she  draws  her  bow. 
She  seized  her  harp,   whose   strings  were 
kindled  soon 
As  touch'd,  and  plaintively  began  to  plaj 
The  air  of  *«  Twas  a  Friar  of  Orders  Grey." 

XXXIX. 

*«  But  add  the  words,"  cried  Henry,   «« w\aA 
For  Adeline  is  half  a  poetess,"  [yon  m*de: 

Turning  round  to  the  rest,  he,  smiling,  sai4. 
Of  course  the  others  could  not  but  expiren 

In  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  displayed 
By  one,  Mr^^  talents,  for  there  were  no  lew 

The  voice,  the  words,  the  harper's  skill  «t< 

Could  hardly  be  united  by  a  dunce. 

XL 

After  some  fascinating  hesitation —    rb««iid«  . 

The  charming  of  these  charmers,  who  wmtm 
I  can't  tell  why,  to  this  dissimulation — 

Fair  Adeline,  with  eyes  fix'd  on  the 
At  first,  then  kindling  into  animatiooi 

Added  her  sweet  voice  to  the  Ijrric 
And  sang,  with  much  simplicity,^ 
Not  the  less  precious,  that  we  seldofli 


Beware,  beware  of  the  Black  Fiiu» 
Who  sitteth  by  Norman  stoBe» 
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For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air, 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amundeville, 

Made  Norman  church  his  prey, 
And  expell'd  the  friars,  one  mar  still 

Would  not  be  driven  away. 
2. 
Though  he  came  in  his  might,  with   King 

To  turn  church  lands  to  lay,    [Henry's  right. 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay, 
A  monk  remain'd,  unchased,  unchain'd. 

And  he  did  not  seem  form'd  of  clay. 
For  he's  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he's  seen  in 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day.  [the  church, 

3. 
And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill,  - 

It  is  not  mine  to  say; 
But  still  with  the  house  of  Amundeville 

He  abideth  night  and  day. 
By  the  marriage-bed  of  their  lords,  'tis  said. 

He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve: 
And  'tis  held  as  faith,  to  their  bed  of  death 

He  comes — but  not  to  grieve. 

■    4. 
When  an  heir  is  born,  he's  heard  to  mourn; 

And  when  aught  is  to  befall 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonshine 

He  walks  from  hall  to  hall. 
His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his  face, 

'Tis  shadow'd  by  his  cowl. 
Bat  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds  be- 

And  they  seem  of  a  parted  soul.       [tween, 

5. 
But  beware,  beware  of  the  Black  Friar, 

He  still  retains  his  sway; 
For  he  is  yet  the  church's  heir. 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amundeville  is  lord  by  day. 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night; 
Nor  wine  nor  wassail  could  raise  a  vassal 

To  question  that  friar's  right. 
6. 
Say  nought  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall; 

And  he'll  say  nought  to  you: 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  pall. 

As  o'er  the  grass  the  dew. 
Then  gramercy!  for  the  Black  Friar; 

Heaven  sain  him!  fair  or  foul: 
And  whatsoe'er  may  be  his  prayer 

Let  ours  be  for  his  soul. 

XLI. 

The  lady's  voice  ceased,  and  the  thrilling  wires 

Died  from  the  touch  that  kindled  them  to 

sound; 


And  the  pause  followed,  which,  when  song  ex- 
pires. 

Pervades  a  moment  those  who  listen  round; 
And  then,  of  course,  the  circle  much  admires. 

Nor  less  applauds,  as  in  politeness  bound. 
The  tones,  the  feeling,  and  the  execution. 
To  the  performer's  diffident  confusion. 

XLU. 

Fair  Adeline,  though  in  a  careless  way, 
As  if  she  rated  such  accomplishment 

As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  idle  day. 

Pursued  an  instant  for  her  own  content. 

Would  now  and  then, as  'twere  without  display. 
Yet  with  display,  in  fact,  at  times  relent 

To  such  performances  with  haughty  smile, 

To  show  she  could,  if  it  were  worth  her  while. 

XLIU. 

Now  this  (but  we  will  whisper  it  aside) 
Was — pardon  the  pedantic  illustration — 

Trampling  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater  pride,* 
As  did  the  Cynic  on  some  like  occasion : 

Deeming  the  sage  would  be  much  mortified. 
Or  thrown  into  a  philosophic  passion, 

For  a  spoilt  carpet — but  the  «*Attic  Bee  " 

Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee. 

XLIV. 

Thus  Adeline  would  throw  into  the  shade 
(By  doing  easily,  whene'er  she  chose. 

What  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade^ 

Their  sort  of  half  profession,  for  it  grows 

To  something  like  this  when  too  oft  display'd : 
And  that  it  is  so,  everybody  knows. 

Who  have  heard  Miss  That  or  This,  or  Lady 
T'other, 

Show  off — to  please  their  company  or  mother. 

XLV. 

Oh  the  long  evenings  of  duets  and  trios! 

The  admirations  and  the  speculations : 
The   ** Mamma    Mia'sr'    and    the    **  Amor 
Mo'sr 

The  ** Tanti palpitfs '*  on  such  occasions: 
The  **  Lasciamfs  "  and  quavering  "Addio^sf* 

Amongst  our  own  most  musical  of  nations: 
With  **Tm  mi  chamas's"  from  Portingalc, 
To  soothe  our  ears,  lest  Italy  should  fail.f 


*  I  diink  it  was  a  carpet  on  which  Diogenes  trod, 
with—**  Thus  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato ;"  but  as 
carUt9  are  meant  to  be  trodden  upon,  my  memory 
protMMy  mbgives  me,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  robe,  or 
tapestry,  or  table-cloth,  or  iome  other  expensive  or  un- 
csrnicalpiece  of  furniture. 

1 1  remember  that  the  mayoress  of  a  Drovincial  town, 
somewhat  surfeited  with  a  similar  di^lay  from  foreign 
parts,  did  rather  indecorously  break  tturoc^h  the  ap> 
plauses  of  an  intelligent  audience— intelligent,  I  mean,  as 
to  music->for  the  words,  besides  being  in  recondite  lan- 
guaces  (It  was  some  years  before  the  peace,  ere  all  the 
world  had  travded,  and  while  I  was  a  coUegian),  were 
sorely  disguised  by  the  performers;  /Ss  mayoress,  I  say. 
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XLVI. 
In  Babylon's  bravuras — as  the  home     [lands, 

Heart-ballads  of  Green  Erin  or  Grey  High- 
That  bring  Lochaber  back  to  eyes  that  roam 

O'er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  islands. 
The  calentures  of  music  which  o'ercome 

All  mountaineers  with  dreams  that  they  are 
nigh  lands 
No  more  to  be  beheld  but  in  such  visions- 
Was  Adeline  well  versed,  as  compositions. 

XLVIl. 

She  also  had  a  twilight  tinge  of  **Biuey'' 

Could  write  rhymes,  and  compose  moire  than 
Made  epigrams  occasionally,  too,  [she  wrote; 

Upon  her  friends,  as  everybody  ought. 
But  still,  from  that  sublimer  azure  hue;,. 

So  much  the  present  dye,  she  was  remote; 
Was  weak  enough  to  deem  Pope  a  great  poet. 
And,  what  was  worse,  was  not  ashamed  to 
show  it. 

XLvm. 
Aurora — since  we  are  touching  upon  taste. 

Which  now-a-days  is  the  thermometer. 
By  whose  degrees  all  characters  are  class'd — 

Was  more  Shaksperian,  if  I  do  not  err. 
The   worlds   beyond  this  world's  perplexing 
waste 

Had  more  of  her  existence,  for  in  her 
There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  to  embrace 
Thoughts  boundless,  deep,  but  silent,  too,  as 
Space. 

XLIX. 

Not  so  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless  Grace, 
The  full-grown  Hebe  of  Fite-Fulke,  whose 

If  she  had  any,  was  upon  her  face,        [mind. 
And  that  was  of  a  fascinating  kind. 

A  little  turn  for  mischief  you  might  trace 
Also  thereon — but  that's  not  much:  we  find 

Few  females  without  some  such  gentle  leaven. 

For  fear  we  should  suppose  us  quite  in  heaven. 

L. 

I  have  not  heard  she  was  at  all  poetic. 

Though  once  she  was  seen  reading  the 

•«  Bath  Guide,"  [pathetic. 

And  *'  iiayley's  Triumphs,"  which  she  deem'd 

Because  she  said  her  temper  had  been  tried 

So  much,  the  bard  had  really  been  prophetic 

Of  what  she  had  gpne  through  with — since 

a  bride. 


'  Rot  your  ItaUaooilibrmy  part.  1  loves 
'    Roeaini  will  go  a  gotxl  way  to  brm^ 


broke  out  with: 

a  simple  ballat  I  «      «     ^        ^ 

most  people  to '  tie  iame  opinion  some  day.  Who  would 
imagme  that  b«  was  to  be  the  fucceeMr  of  MosartY 
However,  I  81  ite  this  with  difiBdence,  as  a  liege  and 
loyal  admirer  (  (Italian  music  in  general, and  of  mudi  of 
Rosani's:  but «  t  may  say,  as  the  connoiiiBfur  dkl  of  the 
painting,  b  th«  Vicar  q/  IVmk^UU,  "  that  the  picture 
would  be  bettd   paiotod  if  the  painter  had  taken  more 


But  of  all  verse,  what  most  ensured  her  praise 
Were  sonnets  to  herself,  or  Simts  rimis, 

LI. 
'Twere  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  object 

Of  Adeline,  in  bringing  this  same  lay 
To  bear  on  what  appear'd  to  her  the  subject 

Of  Juan's  nervous  feelings  on  that  day: 
Perhaps  she  merely  had  die  simple  project 

To  laugh  him  out  of  his  supposed  dismay; 
Perhaps  she  might  Mrish  to  confirm  him  in  it, 
Though  why  I  ainnot  say — at  least  this  minute. 

LU. 

But  so  far  the  immediate  effect 

Was  to  restore  him  to  his  self-propriety, 
A  thing  quite  necessary  to  the  elect. 

Who  wish  to  take  the  tone  of  their  society: 
In  which' you  cannot  be  too  circamspect. 

Whether  the  mode  be  persiflage  or  piety. 
But  wear  the  newest  mantle  of  hypKxaisy, 
On  pain  «f  much  displeasing  the  gynocracy. 

UlL 

And  therefore  Juan  now  began  to  rally 
His  spirits,  and,  without  more  explanation, 

To  jest  upon  such  themes. in  many  a  sally. 
Her  Grace,  too,  also  seized  the  same  occa- 

With  various  similar  remarks  to  tally,    [sioo. 
But  wish'd  for  a  still  more  detail'd  narratka 

Of  this  same  mystic  friar's  curious  doings. 

About  the  present  family's  deaths  and  wooiogs. 

LIV. 

Of  these,  few  could  say  more  than  has  beea 

said :  [sdtioB 

They  pass'd,  as  such  things  do,  for  sup^- 

With  some;  while  others,  who  had  more  ia 

dread 

The  theme,  half  credited  the  same  tradition. 

And  much  was  talk'd  on  all  sides  on  that  head: 

But  Tuan,when  cross-question'd  on  the  visiofi. 

Which  some  supposed   (though  he  had  not 

avow'd  it) 
Had  stirr'd  him,  answer'd  in  a  way  to  cloud  it. 

LV. 

And  then,  the  mid-day  having  worn  to  one. 

The  company  prepared  to  separate; 
Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  none. 

Some  wondering  'twas  so  early,  some  so  late* 
There  was  a  goodly  match,  too,  to  be  nm 

Between  some  greyhounds  on  my  lord's  es- 
Ute, 
And  a  young  race-horse  of  old  pedigree*  [tec. 
Match'd  for  the  spring,  whom  several  ««•!  io 

LVL 
There  was  a  picture-dealer,  who  iHid 

A  special  Titian  warranted  originid^ 
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So  precious  that  it  was  not  to  be  bought,  [all. 
Though  princes  the  possessor  were  besieging 

The  king    himself   had    cheapened    it,    but 

tiionght  (all 

The  civil  list  he  deigns  to  accept  (obliging 

His  subjects  by  his  gracious  acceptation) 

Too  scanty,  in  these  times  of  low  taxation. 

Lvn. 

But  as  Lord  Henry  was  a  connoisseur — 
The  friend  of  artists,  if  not  arts — the  owner, 

"With  motives  the  most  classical  and  pure. 
So  that,  he  would  have  been  the  very  donor 

Rather  than  seller,  had  his  wants  been  fewer, 
So  much  he  deemM  his  patronage  an  honor. 

Had  brought  the  capo  cTopera,  not  for  sale. 

But  for  his  judgment — never  known  to  fail. 


There  was  a  modem  Goth,  I  mean  a  Gothic 

Bricklayer  of  Babel,  call'd  an  architect. 
Brought  to  survey  these  grey   walls,  which, 
though  so  thick,  [defect. 

Might  have  from  time  acquired  some  slight 
"Who,  after  riimmaging  the  Abbey   through 
thick 
And  thin,  produced  a  plan  whereby  to  erect 
Tiew  buildings  of  correctest  conformation. 
And  throw  down  old,  which  he  call'd  restora- 
tion, 

LIX 
The  cost  would  be  a  trifle — an  "  old  song," 

Set  to  some  thousands  ('tis  the  usual  burden 
Of  that  same  tune,  when  people  hum  it  longj : 
The  price  would  speedily  repay  its  worth  in 
An  edifice  no  less  sublime  than  strong. 

By  which  Lord  Henry's  good  taste  would 

go  forth  in 

Its  glory  through  all  ages,  shining  sunny. 

For  Gothic  daring  shown  m  English  money.* 

LX. 

There  were  two  lawyers  busy  on  a  mortgage 
Lord  Henry  wish'd  to  raise  for  a  new  pur- 
chase: 
Also  a  lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage. 

And  one   on  tithes,  which  sure  are   Dis- 
cord's torches. 


^**Au*»  Romano,  ^r§  Veneto,'*  is  the  inscHption 
fmA  well  inscribed  in  this  instance)  on  the  sea  walls  be- 
fvreen  the  Adriatic  and  Venice,    llie  walls  were  a  re- 

f^ublican  work  of  the  Venetians;  die  inscription  1  believe 
mpcrial,  and  inscribed  by  Napoleon  the  First,  It  is 
time  to  continue  to  him  that  tide;  there  will  be  a  second 
by  and  by, "  Sp«s  altera  mundi"  if  he  live  [Napoleon, 
Duke  dc  Reichstadt.  He  died  at  Vienna,  1832] :  let  him 
not  defeat  it  like  his  &ther.  But  in  any  case  he  will 
be  preferable  to  imbeciles.  There  is  a  glorious  field  for 
hisBv  ifhe  know  howto  cultivate  it. 


Kindling   Religion  till  she  throws  down  her 

gage, 
"Untying"   squires  **to  fight   against  the 

churches:"*  [man. 

There  was  a  prize  ox,  a  prize  pig,  andplough- 
For  Henry  was  a  sort  of  Sabine  showman. 


There  were  two  poachers  caught  in  a  steel 
trap,  [cence: 

Ready  for  gaol,  their  place  of  convales- 
There  was  a  country  girl,  in  a  close  cap 

And  scarlet  clOak  (I  hate  the  sight  to  see, 
since —  hap- 

Since — since — in  youth,  I  had   the  sad  mis- 

But  luckily  I've  paid  few  parish  fees  since) 
That  scarlet  cloak,  alas,  unclosed  with  rigor. 
Presents  the  problem  of  a  double  figure. 

LXII. 

A  reel  within  a  bottle  is  a  mystery: 

One  can't  tell  how  it  e'er  got  in  or  out: 

Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  history 

I  leave  to   those  who  are  fond  of  solving 

doubt;  [ory> 

And  merely  state,  though  not  for  the  consist- 
Lord  Henry  was  a  justice,  and  that  Scout 

The  constable,  beneath  a  warrant's  banner. 

Had  bagg'd  this  poacher  upon  Nature's  manor. 

LXIII. 
NoMC  justices  of  peace  must  judge  all  pieces 

Of  mischief,   of  all  kinds,   and  keep  the 
game 
And  morals  of  the  country  from  caprices 

Of  those  who've  not  a  license  for  the  same: 
And  of  all  things,  excepting  tithes  and  leases. 

Perhaps  these  are  most  difficult  to  tame : 
Preserving  partridges  and  pretty  wenches, 
Are  puzzles  to  the  most  precautious  benches. 

Lxnr. 

The  present  culprit  was  extremely  pale. 
Pale  as  if  painted  so ;  her  cheek  being  red 

By  nature,  as  in  higher  dames  less  bale    [bed. 
'Tis  white,  at  least  when  they  just  rise  from 

Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  seeming  frail. 
Poor  soul!  for  she  was  country  born  and 

And  knew  no  better,  in  her  immorality,  [bred. 

Than  to  wax  white — for  blushes  are  for  quality. 

LXV, 
Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yd  espiigle  tye. 

Had  gather'd  a  large  tear  into  the  corner. 
Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  essay'd  to  dry. 

For  she  was  not  a  sentimental  mourner. 


'  Though  ye  untie  the  winds,  and  bid  them  fi|^ 
Against  the  churcket**-^Mac6etk, 
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Parading  all  her  sensibility, 

Nur  insolent  enough  to  scorn  the  scorner. 
But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribulation. 
To  be  call'd  up  for  her  examination. 
LXVI. 

Of  course  these  groups  were  scattered  here  and 
there, 

Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent. 
The  lawyers  in  the  study;  and  in  air       (sent 

The  prize  pig,ploughman,poachers;  the  men 
From  town,  viz.,  architect  and  dealer,  were 

Both  busy  (as  a  general  in  his  tent, 
Writing  despatches)  in  their  several  stations. 
Exulting  in  their  brilliant  lucubrations. 

LXVII. 
But  this  poor  girl  was  left  in  the  great  hall. 

While  Scout,  the  parish  guardian  of  the  frail, 
DiscussM  (he  hated  beer  yclept  the  "  small") 

A  mighty  mug  of  moral  double  ale. 
She  waited  until  Justice  could  recall 

Its  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale. 
To  name  a  thing  in  nomenclature  rather 
Perplbxing  for  most  virgins— a  child's  father. 

Lxvm. 
You  see  here  was  enough  of  occupation 

For  the  Lord  Henry,  link'd  with  dogs  and 
horses. 
There  was  much  bustle,  too,  and  preparation 

Below-stairs,  on  the  score  of  second  courses : 
Because,  as  suits  their  rank  and  situation. 

Those  who  in  counties  have  great  land  re- 
sources, [rouse. 
Have  "public  days,"  when  all  men  may  ca- 
Though  not  exactly  what's  call'd  "open  house." 

LXIX. 
But  once  a  w^ek  or  fortnight,  t/ytinvited 

(Thus  we  translate  a  general  invitation) , 
All  country  gentlemen,  esquired  or  knighted, 

May  drop  in,  without  cards,  and  take  their 
station 
At  the  full  board,  and  sit  alike  delighted 

With  fashionable  wines  and  conversation. 
And,  as  the  isthmus  of  the  grand  connection, 
Talk  o'er,themselve5,the  past  and  next  election. 

LXX. 

Lord  Henry  was  a  great  electioncerer. 
Burrowing  for  boroughs  like  a  rat  or  rabbit : 

But  county  contests  cost  him  rather  dearer,     I 

Because  the  neighboring   Scotch    Earl  of 

Giftgabhit  [here: 

Had  English  influence,  in  the  self-same  sphere 
His  son,  the  Honorable  Dick  Dicedrabbit, 

Was  member  for  the  "other  interest"  (mean- 
ing 

The  same  self- interest, with  a  different  leaning). 


LXXI. 

Cautious  and  courteous  therefore  in  his  count}. 
He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  dispensed 

To  some  civility,  to  others  bounty. 

And  promises  to  all — which  last  commenceii 

To  gather  to  a  somewhat  large  amount,  he 
Not  calculating  how  mudi  tbcycondenseii; 

But  what  with  keeping  some   and  breaking 
others, 

His  word  had  the  same  value  as  another's. 
Lxni. 

A  friend  to  freedom  and  freeholders — ^yet 
No  less  a  friend  to  government, — he  held 

That  he  exactly  the  just  medium  hit     [pcU'd, 
'Twixt  place  and   patriotism — albeit  com- 

Such  was  his  sovereign's  pleasure  (though  unfit. 
He  added  modestly,  when  rebels  rail*d). 

To  hold  some  sinecures  he  wish'd  abolish'd, 

But  that  with  them  all  law  would  be  dcmolishU 


He  was  "free  to  confess" — (whence  comes  this 
phrase? 

Is*t  English  ?   No — *tis  only  parliamentary) 
That  innovation's  spirit  now-a-days  [century. 

Had  made  more  progress  than  for  the  Us! 
He  would  not  tread  a  factious  path  to  praise. 

Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to  ven- 
ture high : 
As  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of  it. 
That  the  fatigue  was  greater  than  the  profit. 

LXXIV. 

Heaven  and  his  friends  knew  that  a  private  Hfe 

Had  ever  been  his  sole  and  whole  ambitioo; 

But  could  he  quit  his  king  in  times  of  strife, 

Which  threatened  the  whole  country  with 

perdition?  £knife 

When  demagogues  would  with   a    butcher's 

Cut  through  and  through  (oh,   damnable 

incision!)  [strings 

The  Gordian  or  the  G^rdi-an  knot,  whose 

Have  tied  together  commons,  lords,  and  kings? 


Sooner  "  come  place  into  the  civil  list 
And  champion  him   to  the  utmost" 
would  keep  it. 

Till  duly  disappointed  or  dismissed : 

ProHt  he  cared  not  for,  let  others  reap  it. 

But  should  the  day  come  when  place  ceased  to 

exist,  [weep  it: 

The  country  would  have  far  more  cause  to 

For  how  could  it  go  on?  Explain  who  can! 

He  gloried  in  the  name  of  Englishman. 


*  **  Rather  than  to,  come  &le  faito  the  list. 

And  champion  oke  to  the  utterttioe.*' — Jfaohrt 
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LXXVI. 

He  was  as  independent^-ay,  much  more — 

Than  those  who  were  not  paid  for  inde- 
pendence, 
As  common  soldiers,  or  a  common — shore, 

Have  in  their  several  arts  or  parts  ascendance 
O'er  the  irregulars  in  lust  or  gore, 

Who  do  not  give  professional  attendance. 
Xhus  on  the  mob  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 
To  prove  their  pride^  as  footmen  to  a  beggar. 

Lxxvn. 
All  this  (save  the  last  stanza)  Henry  said. 

And  thought.     I  say  no  more — I've  said  too 
much; 
For  all  of  us  have  either  heard  or  read — 

Off — or  upon  the  hustings — some  slight  such 
Hints  from  the  independent  heart  or  head* 

Of  the  official  candidate.     I'll  touch 
No  more  on  this — the  dinner-bell  hath  rung 
And  grace  is  said — the  grace  I  should  have 
sung-- 

Lxxvm. 
But  I'm  too  ]ate,and  therefore  must  make  play. 

Twas  a  great  banquet,  such  as  Albion  old 
Was  wont  to  boast — as  if  a  glutton's  tray 

Were  something  very  glorious  to  behold. 
But  'twas  a  public  feast,  and  public  day, — 

Quite  full,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes 
cold. 
Great  plenty,  much  formality,  small  cheer, 
And  everybody  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

LXXIX. 

The  squires  familiarly  formal,  and 

My  lords  and  ladies  proudly  condescending; 

The  very  servants  puzzling  how  to  hand 
Their  plates — without  it  might  be  too  much 
bending  [stand — 

From  their  high  places  by  the  sideboard's 
Yet,  like  their  masters,  fearful  of  offending. 

For  any  deviation  from  the  graces       [f  laces. 

Might  cost  both  man  and  master  too — their 

LXXX, 

There  were  some  hunters  bold,  and  coursers 
keen. 

Whose  hounds  ne'er  err'd,  nor  greyhounds 
deigned  to  lurch : 
Some  deadly  shots  too,  Septembrizers,  seen 

Earliest  to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 

Of   the   poor   partridge  through  his  stubble 

screen.  [church. 

There  were  some   massy   members  of  the 

Takers  of  tithes,  and  makers  of  good  matches. 

And  several  who  sung  fewer  songs  than  catches. 

LXXXI. 

There  were  some  country  wags  too— and,  alas. 
Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  had  been 

I  driTCB 


To  gaze,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass, 
And  rise  at  nine,  m  lieu  of  long  eleven. 

And  lo!  upon  that  day  it  came  to  pass, 
I  sate  next  that  o'erwhelming  sonof  heaven. 

The  very  powerful  parson  Peter  Pith, 

The  loudest  wit  I  e'er  was  deafen'd  with. 

LXXXU. 

I  knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  days, 
A  brilliant  diner  out,  though  but  a  curate; 

And  not  a  joke  he  cut  but  earned  its  praise. 
Until  preferment,  coming  at  a  sure  rate, 

(Oh  Providence  I  how  wondrous  are  Thy  ways! 

Who  would  suppose  Thy  gifts  sometimes 

obdiurate?)  [Lincoln, 

Gave  him,  to  lay  the  devil   who  looks  o'er 

A  fat  fen  vicarage,  and  nought  to  think  on. 

LXXXIII. 

His  jokes  were  sermons,and  his  sermons  jokes; 

But  both  were  thrown  away  amongst  the  fens; 
For  wit  hath  no  great  friend  in  aguish  folks. 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  short-hand  pens 
Imbibed  ie  gay  ion  mot  or  happy  hoax: 

The   poor  priest  was  reduced  to  common 
sense. 
Or  to  coarse  efforts,  very  loud  and  long, . 
To  hammer  a  hoarse  laugh  from  the  thick 
throng. 

LXXXIU. 

There  is  a  difference,  says  the  song, "  between 
A  beggar  and  a  queen,"  or  was  (of  late, 

The  latter  worse  used  of  the  two,  we've  seen— 
But  we'll  say  nothing  of  affairs  of  state); 

A  difference  *«  'twixt  a  bishop  and  a  dean," 
A  difference  between    crockery  ware  and 
plate. 

As  between  English  beef  and  Spartan  broth — 

And  yet  great  heroes  have  been  bred  by  both. 

LXXXV. 

But  of  all  nature's  discrepancies,  none. 
Upon  the  whole,  is  greater  than  the  difference 

Beheld  between  the  country  and  the  town. 
Of  which  the  latter  merits  every  preference 

From  those  who've  few  resources  of  their  own. 
And  only  think  or  act  or  feel  with  reference 

To  some  small  plan  of  interest  or  ambition — 

Both  which  are  limited  to  no  condition. 

LXXXVI. 

But  en  avanti    The  light  loves  languish  o'er 
Long  banquets  and   too  many  guests;  al- 
though 

A  slight  repast  makes  people  love  much  more; 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  being,  as  we  know. 

Even  from  our  grammar  upwards,  friends  of 
With  vivifying  Venus,  who  dotK  owe  fyore 
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To   the^c   ttie   invention  of  champagne  and 

truffles;  [ruffles,  i 

Temperance   delights  her,  but  long  fasting 

LXXXVII.  I 

Dully  passed  o'er  the  dinner  of  the  day;  ' 

And  Juan  took  his  place  he  knew  not  where.! 
Confused  in  the  confusion,  and  distrait, 

And  sitting  as  if  naiVd  upon  his  chair,  [fray,  | 
Though  knives  and  forks  clankM  round  as  in  a  | 

He  seemM  unconscious  of  all  passing  there,! 
Till  some  one,  with  a  groan,  express'd  a  wish 
(Unheeded  twice)  to  have  a  fin  of  fish. 

LXXXVIII. 
On  which,  at  ^t  third  asking  of  the  banns. 

He  started;  and,  perceiving  smiles  around. 
Broadening  to  grins,he  color'd  more  than  once. 

And  hastily — as  nothing  can  confound 

A  wise  man  more  than  laughter  from  a  dunce — ' 

Inflicted  on  the  dish  a  deadly  wound,  ' 

And  with  such  hurry,  that,  ere  he  could  curb  it. 

He  had  paid  his  neighbor's  prayer  with  half  a 

turbot. 

LXXXIX. 

This  was  no  bad  mistake,  as  it  occurred. 

The  supplicator  being  an  amateur; 
But  others,  who  were  left  with  scarce  a  third, 

>^ere  angry — as  they  well  might,  to  be  sure. 
They  wonder'd  how  a  young  man  so  absurd 

Lord  Henry  at  lys  table  should  endure; 
And  this,  and  his  not  knowing  how  much  oats 
Had   fallen  last  market,  cost   bis  host  three 
votes. 

•  xc. 

They  little  knew,  or  might  have  sympathized. 

That  he  the  night  before  had  seen  a  ghost,  , 
A  prologue  which  but  slightly  harmonized       | 

With  the  substantial  company  engross'd 
By  matter,  and  so  much  materialized,      [most 

That  one  scarce  knew  at  what  to  marvel 

Of  two  things — how  (the  question  rather  odd 

is)  [bodies. 

Such  bodies  could  hare  souls,  or  souls  such 

xci. 
But  what  confused  him  more  than  smile  or 
stare 

From  all  the  squires  and  squiresses  around. 
Who  wonder'd  at  the  abstraction  of  his  air, 

Especially  as  he  had  been  renown'd 
For  some  vivacity  among  the  fair. 

Even  in  the  country  circle's  narrow  bound 
(For  little  things,  upon  my  lord's  estate. 
Were  good   small  talk  for    others   stUl   less 
great), 

XCII. 
Was  that  he  caught  Aurora's  eye  on  his. 

And  something  like  a  smile  upon  her  cheek. 


Now  this  he  really  rather  took  amiss:    [speak 
In  those  who  rarely  smile,  their  smiles  be- 

A  strong  external  motive;  and  in  this 

Sipile  of  Aurora's  there  was  nought  to  pique. 

Or  hope,  or  love,  with  any  of  the  wiles 

Which  some  pretend  to  trace  in  ladies'  smiles. 

XCIII. 
'Twas  a  mere  quiet  smile  of  contemplation. 

Indicative  of  some  surprise  and  pity: 
And  Tuan  grew  carnation  with  vexation. 

Which   was  not  very   wise,  and  still    less 
witty. 
Since  he  had  gainM  at  least  her  obscrvatioD, 

A  most  impohant  outwork  of  the  city — 
As  Juan  should  have  known,  had  not  his  senses 
B3C  last  night's  ghost  been  driven  from  their 
defences. 

xciv. 
But  what  was  bad,  she  did  not  blush  in  torn. 

Nor  seem  embarrass'd — quite  the  cootrary: 
Her  aspect  was  as  usual,  still — not  stem — 

And  she  withdrew,  but  cast  not  down,  hei 
eye. 
Yet  grew  a  little  pale — with  what?  concern? 

I  know  not;  but  her  color  ne'er  was  high- 
Though  sometimes   faintly    flush'd — and  si 

ways  clear. 
As  deep  seas  in  a  sunny  atmosphere. 

xcv. 
But  Adeline  was  occupied  by  fome  fscendinf 

This  day;  and  watching,  witching,  coodt- 
To  the  consumers  offish,  fowl,  and  game. 

And  dignity  with  courtesy  so  blending. 
As  all  must  blend  whose  part  it  is  to  aim 

(Especially  as  the  sixth  year  is  endii!^^ 
At  their  lord's,  son's,  or  similar  connection's 
Safe  conduct  through  the  rocks  ofre-electioiis. 
I  XCVI. 

'  Though  this  was  most  expedient,  on  the  whole,. 
I     And  usual — ^Juan,  when  he  cast  a  glance 
On  Adeline,  while  playing  her  grand  rdU^ 

Which  she  went  through  as  though  it  were 
Betraying  only  now  and  then  her  soul, [dance,, 

By  a  look  scarce  perceptibly  askance 
(Of  weariness  or  scorn),  began  to  feel 
Some  doubt  how  much  of  Adeline  was  reed; 


So  well  she  acted  all  and  every  part 
By  turns,  with  that  vivacious  versatiUty, 

Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart. 
They  err — 'tis  merely  what  is  call'd  mobi]- 
ity,» 


*  In  French,  mobilUi.  I  am  not  sure  that  mobaicv  m 
Engtiih;  bat  it  fc  expreaaiTe  of  a  quali^  whid>  nihcr  be-t 
longs  to  other  climatca,  though  it  m  nnMClBB  1 
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A  thing  of  temperament,  and  not  of  art, 

Thongh  seeming  so,from  its  supposed  facility; 
And  false — though  true;  for  surely  they're  sin - 

cerest 
Who  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest. 

xcvin. 
This  makes  your  actors,  artists,  and  romancers 

lieroes  sometimes,   though  seldom-^fiages 
never; 
But  speakers,bards,  diplomatists,  and  dancers. 

Little  that's  great,  but  much  of  whatisclev- 
Most  orators,  but  very  few  financiers,         [er: 

Though  all  Exchequer  Chancellors  endeavor 
Of  late  years  to  dispense  with  Cocker's  rigors. 
And  grow  quite  figurative  with  their  figures. 

XCDC. 

The  poets  of  arithmetic  are  they  fto  be 

Who,  though  they  prove  not  two  and  two 

Five,  as  they  might  do  in  a  modest  way. 
Have  plainly  made  it  out  that  four  are  three. 

Judging  by  what  they  take  and  what  they  pay. 
The  Sinking  Fund's  unfathomable  sea. 

That  most  unliquidating  liquid,  leaves 

The  debt  unsunk,  yet  sinks  all  it  i^eceives. 

C. 
"While  Adeline  dispensed  her  airs  and  graces. 

The  fair  Fitz-Fulke  seem'd  very  much  at 

ease:  [faces, 

Though  too  well  bred  to  quiz  men  to  their 

Her  laughing  blue  eyes  with  a  glance  could 
The  ridicules  of  people  in  all  places —   [seize 

That  honey  of  your  fashionable  bees — 
And  store  it  up  for  mischievous  enjoyment; 
And  this  at  present  was  her  kind  employment. 

CI. 

However,  the  day  closed,  as  days  must  close: 

The  evening  also  waned — and  coffee  came : 
Elach  carnage  was  announced,  and  ladies  rose. 

And  curtsying  off,  as  curtsies  country  dame. 
Retired;  with  most  unfashionable  bows. 

Their  docile  esquires  also  did  the  same; 
Delighted  with  their  dinner  and  their  host. 
But  with  the  Lady  Adeline  the  most. 

cn. 
Some   praised  her  beauty:   others  her  great 
grace,  [cerity 

The  warmth  of  her  politeness,  whose  sin- 
Was  obvious  in  each  feature  of  her  face, 

Whose  traits  were  radiant  with  the  rays  of 
verity. 

to  a  great  extent  in  our  own.  It  vaay  be  defined 
a*  an  excenivc  susceptibility  of  immediate  inroressions — 
at  the  same  time  without  toting  the  past :  and  is,  though 
•ometEraes  apparently  useful  to  the  possessor,  a  most 
painfiil  and  unhappy  attribute. 


Yes,  she  was  truly  worthy  her  high  place! 

No  one  could  envy  her  deserved  prosperity. 
And  then  her  dress — what  beautiful  simplicity 
Draperied  her  form  with  curious  felicity!  ♦ 

an. 

Meanwhile    sweet    Adeline    deserved    their 
By  an  impartial  indemnification      [praises. 

For  all  her  past  exertion  and  soft  phrases, 
In  a  most  edifying  conversation,  [and  faces. 

Which  tum'd  upon  their  late  guests'  miens 
And  families,  even  to  the  last  relation; 

Their  hideous  wives,  their  horrid  selves  and 
dresses. 

And  truculent  distortion  of  their  tresses. 


True,  she  said  little — 'twas  the  rest  that  broke 

Forth  into  universal  epigram : 
But  then  'twas  to  the  purpose  what  she  spoke: 

Like  Addison's  '*faint  praise,"  so  wont  to 
damn, 
Her  own  but  served  to  set  off  every  joke. 

As  music  chimes  in  with  a  melodrame. 
How  sweet  the  task  to  shield  an  absent  friend! 
I  ask  but  this  of  mine,  to — not  defend. 

cv. 

There  were  but  two  exceptions  to  this  keen 
Skirmish  of  wits  o'er  the  departed :   one, 

Aurora,  with  her  pure  and  placid  mien ; 
And  Juan,  too,  in  general  behind  none 

In  gay  remark  on  what  he  had  heard  or  seen. 
Sate  silent  now,  his  usual  spirits  gone: 

In  vain  he  heard  the  others  rail  or  rally; 

He  would  not  join  them  in  a  single  sally. 


'Tis  true  he  saw  Aurora  look  as  though 

She  approved  his  silence;  she  perhaps  mis- 
Its  motive  for  that  charity  we  owe,  [took 
But  seldom  pay,  the  absent,  nor  would  look 
Further:  it  might  or  it  might  not  be  so: 

But  Juan,  sitting  silent  in  his  nook. 
Observing  little  in  his  reverie. 
Yet  saw  this  much,  which  he  was  glad  to  see. 

CVII. 

The  ghost  at  least  had  done  him  this  much 
In  making  him  as  silent  as  a  ghost,  [good. 

If,  in  the  circumstances  which  ensued, 

He  gain'd  esteem  where  it  was  worth  the 

And  certainly  Aurora  had  renew'd         [most. 
In  him  some  feelings  he  had  lately  lost, 

Or  harden'd;  feelings  which,  perhaps  ideal. 

Are  so  divine,  that  I  must  deem  them  real: — 


*  "  Curiosa  fdicttas.'*— /V/rtfiuW  Arbiter, 
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cvni. 
The  love  of  higher  things  and  better  days; 
The  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignor 
ance  [ways : 

Of  what  is  calPd  the  world  and  the  world's 
The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
More  joy  than  from  all  future  pride  or  praise. 
Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne*er  en- 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own,    [trance 
Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  zone, 
cix. 

Who  would  not  sigh  Ai  «t  x*»  KvBeptiar, 

That  /la/A  a  memory,  or  that  Aad  a  heart? 
Alas !  A^  star  must  fade  like  that  of  Dian : 

Ray  fades  on  ray,  as  years  on  years  depart. 
Anacreon  only  had  the  soul  to  tie  an 

Un withering   myrtle  round  the  unblunted 

dart  [tricks. 

Of  Eros;  but  though  thou  hast  play'dus  many 

Still  we  resi>ect  thee,  **Aima  Venus  G^netrixP* 

ex. 
And  full  of  sentiments,  sublime  as  billows. 
Heaving  between  this  world  and  worlds  be- 
yond, 
Don  Juan,  when  the  midnight  hour  of  pillows 

Arrived,  retired  to  his;  but  to  despond 

Rather  than  rest.    Instead  of  poppies,  willows 

Waved  o'er  his  couch;    he  meditated,  fond 

Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish 

sleep,  [weep. 

And  make  the  worldling  sneer,  the  youngling 

CXI. 

The  night  was  as  before :  he  was  undress'd. 
Saving  his  night-gown,  which  is  an  undress 

Completely  sans  cuioUe,  and  without  vest; 
In  short,  he  hardly  could  be  clothed  with 

But,  apprehensive  of  his  spectral  guest,  [less: 
He  sate,  with  feelings  awkward  to  express 

(By  those  who  have  not  had  such  visitations). 

Expectant  of  the  ghost's  fresh  operations. 

cxu. 
And  not  in  vain  he  listen'd — Hush !  what's  that? 

I  see — I  see — Ah,  no! — 'tis  not — yet  'tis — 
Ye  powers!  it  is  the — the — the — Pooh!  the  cat! 

The  devil  may  take  that  stealthy  pace  of  his! 
So  like  a  spiritual  pit-a-pat. 

Or  tip-toe  of  an  amatory  Miss,  . 
Gliding  the  6rst  time  to  a  rendezvous. 
And  dreading  the  chaste  echoes  of  her  shoe. 

CXIII, 
Again — what  is't?    The  wind?  No,  no, — this 

It  is  the  sable  Friar,  as  before,  [time 

With  awful  footsteps,  regular  as  rhyme,[more 

Or  (as  rhymes  may  be  in  these  days)  much 


Again,  through  shadows  of  the  nlg^t  sublime. 
When   deep   sleep  fell  on  men,   and   the 
world  wore 
The  starry  darkness  round  her  like  a  girdle. 
Spangled   with  gems — the  monk   made    his 
blood  curdle. 

cxiv. 

A  noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass,** 
Which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge;  and  a  slight 
clatter,  [p^ 

Like  showers  which  on  the  midnight  gust  will 

Sounding  like  very  supernatural  water. 
Came  over  Juan's  ear,  which  throbb'd,  alas! 

For  immaterialism's  a  serious  matter; 
So  that  even  those  whose  faith  is  the  most  great 
In  souls  immortal,  shun  them  UU-d-iiie. 

CXV. 
Were  his  eyes  open?  Yes!  and  his  mouth,  too. 

Surprise  has  this  effect — to  make  one  dumb. 
Yet   leave   the  gate    which   eloquence   slips 
through 

As  wide  as  if  a  long  speech  were  to  come. 
Nigh  and  more  nigh  the  awful  echoes  drew. 

Tremendous  to  a  mortal  tympanum : 
His  eyes  were  open,  and  (as  was  before  [door. 
Stated)  his  mouth.     What  open'd  next?— the 

cxvi. 
It  open'd  with  a  most  infernal  creak. 

Like  that  of  hell. .  **Lasciaie  ogni  sptrama 
Voi  cV  entraU!  "  The  hinge  seem'd  to  speak. 

Dreadful  as  Dante's  rima,  or  this  stanza; 
Or — but  all  words  upon  such  themes  are  weak; 

A  single  shade's  sufficient  to  entrance  a 
Hero— for  what  is  substance  to  a  spirit? 
Or  how  is't  matter  trembles  to  come  near  it? 

cxvu. 
The  door  flew  wide,  not  swiftly — but  as  fly 

The  sea-gulls,  with  a  steady,  sober  flight — 
And  then  swung  back;  nor  close — but  stood 
awry. 

Half  letting  in  long  shadows  on  the  light. 
Which  still  in  Juan's  candlesticks  bum'd  hi^i. 

For  he  had  two,  both  tolerably  bright ; 
And  in  the  doorway,  darkening  darkness,  stood 
The  sable  friar,  in  his  solemn  hood. 

cxvm. 
Don  Juan  shook,  as  erst  he  had  been  shaken 

The  night  before:  but,  being  sick  of  shaking. 
He  Brst  inclined  to  think  be  biul  been  mistaken. 

And  then  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistaking: 
His  own  internal  ghost  began  to  awaken  [ing'  ' 

Within  him,  and  to  quell  his  corporal  qoiJi* 


*  See  the  account  of  the  Ghott  of  tb*  aade  «f ! 
Charles  of  Saxony,  raiMd  by  Scfaro«pfar>-H  XaA\ 
was  woUst  du  mit  mich  t" 
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Hinting  that  soul  and  body,  on  the  whole, 
"Were  odds  against  a  disembodied  soul. 

cxix. 

And  then  his  dread  grew  wrath,  and  his  wrath 

fierce;  [treated; 

And   he    arose,  advanced — the   shade   re 

But  Juan,  eager  now  the  truth  to  pierce, 

Follow'd,   his  veins   no   longer  cold,   but 

heated. 

Resolved  to  thrust  the  mystery  rar/^  and/iVrrr, 

At  whatsoever  risk  of  being  defeated; 
The  ghost  stopp'd,  menaced,  then  retired  until 
He  reachM  the  ancient  wall,  then  stood  stone 
slill. 

cxx. 
Juan  put  forth  one  arm — Eternal  Powers ! 

It  touched  no  soul  nor  body,  but  the  wall, 
On   which   the    moonbeams   fell   in    silvery 
showers, 
Chequer*d  with  all  the  tracery  of  the  hall. 
He  shuddered,  as  no  doubt  the  bravest  cowers, 
When  he  can't  tell  what*tis  that  doth  appal. 
How  odd,  a  single  hobgoblin's  nonentity 
Should  caase  more  fear  than  a  whole  host's 
identity!* 

cxxi. 
But  still  the  shade  remained:  the  blue  eyes 
And  rather  variably  for  stony  death :  [glared. 


•  ' '  Shadows  to-night 

Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richu-d 
Than  could  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers." 

Rich.  III. 


Yet  one  thing   rather   good   the   grave  had 

spared — 
The  ghost  had  a  remarkably  sweet  breath ; 
A  straggling  curl  show'd  he  had  been  fair- 

hair*d; 
A  red  lip,  with  two  rows  of  ]>earls  beneath, 
Gleam'd  forth,  as  through  the  casement's  ivy 

shroud 
The  moon  peep'd,  just  escaped  from  a  gr«y 

cloud. 

CXXII. 

And  Juan,  puzzled,  but  still  curious,  thrust 
His  other  arm  forth — Wonder  upon  wonder! 

It  press'd  upon  a  hard  but  glowing  bust. 
Which  beat  as  if  there  was  a  warm  heart 
under. 

He  found,  as  people  on  most  trials  must. 
That  he  had  made  at  first  a  billy  blunder. 

And  that  in  his  confusion  he  had  caught 

Only  the  wall,  instead  of  what  he  sought. 

CXXIII. 

The  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,  seem'd  a  sweet  soul 
As  ever  lurk'd  beneath  a  holy  hood : 

A  dimpled  chin,  a  neck  of  ivory,  stole 

Forth  into  something  much  like  flesh  and 
blood : 

Back  fell  the  sable  fi-ock  and  dreary  cowl, 
And  they  reveal'd — alas,    that    e'er  they 
should ! 

In  full,  voluptuous,  but  not  o^ergrovtn  bulk, 

The  phantom  of  her  frolic  Grace — Fitz-Fulke) 
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NOTES 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
Camto  II.,  Stanza  xu.,  p.  184. 

"To  rive  what  Gotfa  and  Turk  and  dme  hath  spared."] 
At  this  moment  (January  3,  x8io),  besides  wnat  has 
been  already  deposited  in  London,  an  Hydriot  vessel  is 
in  the  Pyrseus  to  receive  every  portable  relic.  Thus,  as 
I  heard  a  young  Greek  observe,  in  common  with  many 
erf  his  countrymen~for,  lost  as  they  arc,  they  yet  feel 
on  this  occasion — thus  may  Lord  El^n  boast  of  having 
ruined  A  thens.  An  1  talian  painter  of  the  first  eminence, 
named  Lusieri,  is  the  agent  of  devastation ;  and  like  the 
Greek  Jinder  of  Verrcs  in  Sicilv,  who  followed  the 
same  profession,  he  has  proved  the  able  instrument  of 

fhmdcr.  Between  this  artist  and  the  French  Consul 
auvel,  who  wishes  to  rescue  the  remains  for  his  own 
government,  there  is  now  a  violent  depute  concerning  a 
car  employed  in  their  conveyance,  the  wheel  of  which — 
I  wish  they  were  both  broken  upon  it  I — has  been  locked 
tip  by  the  Consul,  and  Lusieri  has  laid  hbcomplamt  be- 
fore the  Waywode.  Lord  Elgin  has  been  extremely 
happy  in  his  choice  of  Signor  Lusieri.  During  a  resi- 
dence often  years  in  Athens,  he  never  had  the  curiosity 
to  proceed  as  far  as  Sunium  (now  Cape  Colonna),  till  hfc 
accompanied  us  in  our  second  excursion.  However,  his 
works,  as  ^  as  they  go,  are  most  beautiful ;  but  tney 
are  almost  all  unfinisncd.  While  he  and  his  patrons  con- 
fine themselves  to  tasting  medals,  appreciating  cameos, 
sketching  columns,  and  cheapening  gems,  their  little  ab- 
surdities are  as  harmless  as  insect  or  fox-htmdng, 
maiden  sneechifying,  barouche-driving,  or  any  such 
pastime  ;  out  when  they  carry  away  three  or  fbiur  ship- 
loads of  the  most  valuable  and  massy  relics  that  time 
and  barbarism  have  lef^  to  the  most  injured  and  most  cel- 
ebrated of  cities :  when  they  destroy,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  tear  down,  those  works  which  have  been  the  admira- 
tion of  a^ea,  I  know  no  motive  which  can  excuse,  no 
name  which  can  desisnate,  the  perpetrators  of  this  das- 
tardly devastation.  It  was  not  the  least  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  the  charge  of  Verres,  that  he  hftd  plundered 
Sicily,  in  the  manner  smce  imitated  at  Athena.  The 
most  unblushing  impudence  could  hardly  go  further 

than  to  affix  the  name  of  its  plunderer  to  the  walbof  the  beyond  the  capital  into  the  hiterior,  as  that  gentleman 
Acropolis ;  while  the  wanton  and  useless  de&cement  of  very  lately  assured  me.  AV  Pacha  was  at  that  time 
the  whole  range  of  the  basso-relievos,  in  one  compart-  (October,  1809)  carrying  on  war  against  Ibrahim  Pacha, 

'  -^-v^  ^ 1_  _.ni !^  .V ._  t    'whom  he  had  driven  to  Berat.  astrone  fortrew,  whkh 

he  was  then  besieging  ;  on  our  arrival  at  Joandna  we 
were  invited  to  Tepaleni,  his  highnets's  biithplace,  and 
finvorite  Serai,  only  one  day's  ^stance  fVom  Berat ;  at 
this  juncture  the  Vizier  had  made  it  his  headouarten. 
After  some  stay  in  the  capital,  we  accordingly  followed ; 


for  l)b  business),  and  muttered  something  about  satis- 
fiictkm,  in  a  verbal  answer  to  a  note  of  the  poor 
Prussian;  this  was  stated  at  table  to  Gromus,  who 
laughed,  but  could  eat  no  dinner  afterwards.  The  rivals 
were  not  reconciled  when  1  left  Greece.  I  have  reason 
to  remember  their  squabble,  for  they  wanted  to  make 
me  their  arbitrator. 

Ibid,  p.  184. 
**  Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  pains."]  1 
cannot  resist  availing  -myself  of  the  permissioo  of  my 
friend  Dr.  ClarWe,  whose  name  reqmres  no  comment 
with  the  publia,  but  whose  sanctkm  will  add  tenfold 
weight  to  my  testimony,  to  insert  the  following  extract 
fivm  a  very  oblieing  letter  of  his  to  me,  as  a  note  to  the 
above  lines : — "  When  the  last  of  the  Metopes  was  taken 
firom  the  Parthenon,  and,  in  moving  of  it,  great  part  of 
the  superstructure  with  one  of  the  triglyphs  was  thrown 
down  by  the  wwkmen  whom  Lord  Ejgin  employed,  the 
Disdar,  who  beheld  the  mischief  done  to  the  building, 
took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  dropped  a  tear,  and  fai  a 
supplicaongjbone  of  voic&  said  to  Lusieri,  T«Ao« !— I  was 
preBent.**  The  Disdar  alluded  to  was  the  &ther  of  the 
present  Disdar. 

Canto  II.,  Stanza  xxxvin.,  p,  X87. 
Land  of  Albanb !  let  me  bend  mine  eyes."]  Albania 
comprises  part  of  Macedonia,  Illyria,  Chaonia,  and 
Epirus.  Iskander  is  the  Turkish  word  for  Alexander ; 
and  the  celebrated  Scanderbeg  (Lord  Alexander)  is 
alluded  to  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  stanza.  I  do  not  know  wbedier  I  am  correct  m 
making  Scanderbeg  the  countryman  of  Alexander,  who 
was  bom  at  Pella  in  Macedon,  but  Mr.  Gibbon  terms 
him  so,  and  adds  Pyrrhus  to  the  list,  in  q>eaking  of  his 
exploits. 

Of  Albania  CHbbon  remarks  diat  a  country  "within 
si^t  of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  interior  of  America." 
Cuxmmstances,  of  little  consequence  to  mention,  led  Mr. 
Hobhouse  and  myself  into  tluit  country  before  we  vis- 
ited any  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  dommions ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  Major  Leake,  then  officially  resident 
at  Joannma,  no  other  Englishmen  have  ever  advanced 


ment  of  the  temple,  will  never  permit  that  name  to  be 
pronounced  by  an  observer  without  execration. 

On  this  occasion  I  speak  impartially :  I  am  not  a  col- 
lector or  admirer  of  collections,  consequently  no  rival ; 
but  I  have  some  early  prepossession  in  mvor  of  Greece, 
and  do  not  think  the  honor  of  England  advanced  by 
plunder,  whether  of  India  or  Attica. 


Another  noble  Lord  has  done  better,  because  he  has  humble  dbtance  in  the  steps  of  Sr.  Lusieri. — A  shipful 

letaineo,  and  I  believe  confiscated. 


done  less :  but  some  others,  more  or  less  noble,  yet  "  all :  of  bis  trophMs  was  d* 
honorable  men,"  have  done  ^xf,  because,  after  a  deal  at  Constantinople,  in  18 10. 
of  excavation  and  execration,  bribery  to  the  Waywode,  •  •    . 

mining  and  countermining,  they  have  done  nothing  at 
all.  We  had  such  ink-shed,  and  wine-shed,  which  al- 
most ended  in  bloodshed  I  Lord  E.'s  "  prig  "—see  Jon- 
athan Wild  for  the  definition  of  •'  priggism  "-—quarrelled 


I  am  most  hai 


with  another  Gr0piut  *  by  name  (a  very  good  name  too 


now  enabled  to  state  that  •*  this  was  not  fa  Im  txmd  ;" 
that  he  was  employed  solely  as  a  painter,  and  that  his 
noble  patron  disavows  all  connecuon  with  him,  except 
as  an  artist.  If  the  error  fa  the  first  and  second  edition 
of  this  poem  has  given  the  noble  Lord  a  moment's  pain,  I 


♦  ITus  Sr.  Cropius  was  employed  by  a  noble  Lord  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  sketching,  fa  whicn  he  excels ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  he  has,  through  the  abused  sanc- 
tion of  that  most  respectable  name,  been  treading  at 


am  very  sorry  for  it ;  Sr.  Gropius  has  assumed  for  years 
the  name  of  his  agent ;  and  though  I  cannot  much  con- 
demn myself  for  sharing  fa  the  mistake  of  so  many.  I  am 
happy  fa  befag  one  of  the  first  to  be  tmdeceived.  In- 
deed, I  have  as  much  pleasure  fa  contradicting  this  as  I 
fclt  regret  fa  stating  iu— JViw'r  to  ikird  tdition. 
SO 
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but  thouffh  fiirnished  with  every  accommodation,  and 
escorted  by  one  of  the  Visier's  secretaries,  we  were  nine 
days  (on  account  of  the  rains)  in  accompIUiing  a  journey 
wmch,  on  our  return,  barely  occupied  four  On  our 
route  we  paaed  two  dties,  Argyrocastro  and  Libochabot 
apparently  little  inferior  to  Yanina  in  size ;  and  no  pen- 
cu  or  pen  can  ever  do  justice  to  the  scenery  in  the 
vicinity  of  Zitza  and  Delvinachi,  the  frontier  village  of 
£^irus  and  Albania  Proper. 

On  Albania  and  its  inhabitants  I  am  unwilUng  to 
descant,  because  this  will  be  done  so  much  better  by 
my  fellow-traveller,  in  a  work  which  may  probably 
precede  this  in  publication,  that  I  as  little  wish  to  follow 
as  I  would  to  anticipate  him.  But  some  few  observations 
are  necessary  to  the  text.  The  Amaouts,  or  Albanese, 
struck  me  forcibly  bv  their  resemblance  to  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland,  m  dress*  figure,  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing. Their  very  mountains  seemed  Caledonian,  with  a 
kinder  climate.  The  kflt,  thoi^ch  white;  the  spare,  active 
form ;  their  dialect,  Celtic  in  its  sotmd,  and  their  hardy 
habits,  all  carried  me  back  to  Morven.  No  nation  are 
so  detested  and  dreaded  by  their  neighbors  as  the  Ai- 
banese ;  the  Greeks  hardly  regard  them  as  Christians, 
or  the  Turics  as  Moslems ;  and  in  fiict  they  are  a  mixture 
of  both,  and  sometimes  neither.  Their  habits  are  preda- 
tory—all are  armed ;  and  the  red-shawled  Amaouts, 
the  Montenegrins,  Chimarlots,  and  Gegdes,  are  treach- 
erous :  the  others  differ  somewhat  In  garb,  and  essen- 
tially in  character.  As  for  as  ray  own  experience  goes,  I 
can  speak  fi&vorably.  I  was  attended  by  two,  an  Infidel 
and  a  Mussulmsm,  to  Constantinople  and  every  other 
part  of  Turkejr  which  came  within  my  observation  ;  and 
more  fiuthful  in  peril,  or  inde&tigaole  jn  service,  are 
rarely  to  be  found.  The  Infidel  was  named  BasUius,  the 
Moslem,  Dervish  Tahiri ;  the  former  a  man  of  middle 
lu^,  and  the  latter  about  my  own.  Basili  was  strictly 
chained  by  Ali  Pacha  in  person  to  attend  us ;  and  Der- 
vish was  one  of  fii^  who  accompanied  us  through  the 
forests  of  Acamania  to  the  banks  of  Achelous,  and  on- 
ward to  Messalooghiinilfkolia.  There  I  took  him  into 
my  own  service,  and  never  had  oocaskm  to  repent  it  tUl 
the  moment  of  my  departure. 

When,  in  x8zo,  after  the  departure  of  my  firiend  Mr. 
Hobhouse  for  England.  1  was  seised  with  a  severe  fever 
in  the  Morea,  these  men  saved  my  lifo  by  fiightening 
away  my  physktan,  whose  throat  they  threatened  to 
cut  tt  I  was  not  cured  withm  a  given  time.  Tothbooo- 
solatory  assurance  of  posthumous  retribution,  and  a 
resolute  refusal  of  Dr.  Romanelli't  prescriptions,  I  at- 
tributed my  recovery.  I  had  left  my  last  remaining 
English  servant  at  Athens ;  my  dragoman  was  as  ill  as 
myself,  and  my  poor  Amaouts  ntuwd  me  with  an  at- 
tention which  would  have  done  honor  to  dvilitatioii. 
They  had  a  variety  of  adventures ;  for  the  Moslem, 
Dervish,  being  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  was  al- 
ways squabbling  with  the  husbands  of  Athens  insomuch 
that  four  of  the  principal  Turks  paid  me  a  visit  of  remon 
stranoe  at  the  Convent,  on  the  subject  of  his  having 
taken  a  woman  fttun  the  bath — whom  he  had  lawfully 
bousht,  however— a  thing  quite  contrary  to  etiquette. 
BasUi  also  was  extremely  gallant  amongst  his  own  per- 
suasion, and  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  chtvch. 
mixed  with  the  highest  contempt  of  churchmen,  whom 
he  cuffed  upon  occasfen  in  a  most  heterodox  manner. 
Yet  he  never  passed  a  church  without  crossinff  himself; 
and  I  remember  the  risk  he  ran  in  entering  St.  Sophia, 
in  Stambol,  because  it  had  once  been  a  place  of  his  wor- 
shq>.  On  remonstrating  with  him  on  his  inconsistent 
proceedings,  he  invariably  answered,  "Our  church  is 
holv,  our  priesu  are  thieves ;"  and  then  he  crossed  him- 
self as  usual,  and  boxed  the  ears  of  the  first  "  papas'* 
who  refined  to  assist  in  any  required  <^>eration,  as  was 


always fotmd  to  be necessanr where  apriesc had  any  fai- 
fluence  with  the  Cogia  Bashi  of  his  village.  Indeed,  s 
more  abandoned  race  of  miscreants  cannot  czkt  thai 
the  lower  orders  of  the  Greek  deigy. 

When  preparatioos  were  made  tor  my  reCnm,  b>7  A- 
banians  were  summoned  to  receive  their  pay.  Basfi 
took  hb  with  an  awkward  show  of  rqret  at  my  ii 


departure,  and  marched  &way  to  hs  quartets  with  las 
bag  of  piastres.  I  sent  for  Dervbh,  but  for  tome  tine 
he  was  not  to  be  found ;  at  last  he  entered,  lust  as  S^- 
nor  Logodieti,  ftuher  to  the  d-devant  Angio-coand  of 
Athens,  and  some  other  of  my  Greek  acquamtancev 
paid  me  a  visit  Dervish  took  the  money,  but  on  a  t»A- 
den  dashed  it  to  the  ground  ;  and  daspcng  his  faaad^ 
which  he  raised  to  his  forehead,  rushed  out  of  die  ttmrn. 
weeping  bitterly.  From  that  moment  to  the  hour  ofay 
embarkation,  he  continued  his  lamoitatioas,  and  all  oar 
efforts  to  console  him  only  produced  this  answer,  **  M' 
o^tMi."  "He  leaves  me."  Sopior  Ix>goth<d.  whs 
never  wept  before  for  anything  Teas  than  the  loss  of  a 
para  (about  the  fourth  of  a  furthmg),  melted ;  the  puke 
of  the  convent,  my  attendants,  m^  visitors  and  I  vcsir 
believe  that  even  Sterne's  "  foolish  fat  scullion  **  vonld 
have  left  her  "  fish-kettle"  to  sympathise  with  &e  n&- 
affscted  and  unexpected  sorrow  otthis  barbarian. 

For  mv  own  part,  when  I  remembered  that,adKft 
time  before  my  d«Murture  from  England,  a  nobie  and 
most  mtimate  associate  had  excused  himself  from  tak«| 
leave  of  me  becaiue  he  had  to  attend  a  rdatioa  "to  a 
millmer's,"  I  felt  no  less  surprised  than  hiunfliated  by 
the  present  occurrence  and  the  past  recollcctioo.  Tk& 
Deivish  wouM  leave  me  with  some  regret  was  to  be 
expected ;  when  masto-  and  man  have  been  scrambG^g 
over  the  mountains  of  a  dozen  provinces  t<yether,  thej 
are  unwilling  to  seinrate ;  but  his  present  toelin^  cob- 
trasted  with  his  native  ferocity,  improved  my  opmioa  of 
the  human  heart.  I  believe  this  almost  feudal  fidelity 
is  frequent  amongst  them.  One  day,  on  our  jouraey 
over  Parnassus,  an  Englishman  in  my  service  gave  bin 
a  push  in  some  dilute  about  the  baggage,  whidi  he  n- 
luckily  mistook  for  a  blow ;  he  spoke  not,  but  sat  do«a 
leaning  his  head  \xaaa  hb  hands.  Foreseeing  the  con- 
sequences, we  endeavored  to  explain  away  tLe  nfinotfU 
which  produced  the  following  answer : — *'  I  kavt  Jars 
a  robber ;  I  am  a  soldier :  no  captain  ever  struck  me ; 
y«u  are  my  master,  I  have  eaten  jrour  bread,  bat  by 
that  bread  1  (a  usual  oath),  had  it  been  otfaerwiM.1 
would  have  stabbed  the  dog,  your  servant^  and  eoae  to 
the  mountains."  So  the  affair  ended,  but  from  dsat  da; 
forward  he  never  thoroughly  forgave  the  i  _ 
fellow  who  insulted  him.  Dervish  excelled  in  the  < 
of  hb  country ,  coi^ectured  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  at 
Pjrrrhic  :  be  that  as  it  may,  it  fe  manly,  and  reqoirei 
wonderfiil  agility.  It  b  very  dbtinct  from  the  shnU 
RomaOca,  the  dull  round-about  of  the  Greeks,  of  vMcli 
our  Athoiian  party  had  so  man  v  oedmens. 

The  Albanians  in  general  (I  do  not  mean  dm  oriM- 
vatocsof  the  earth  m  the  provmces,  who  have  ako  ^mk 
appellatkm.  but  the  mountaineers)  have  a  ine  caift  «f 
countenance ;  and  the  most  beautifiil  women  I  c«tr1»- 
hdd,  in  stature  and  In  features,  we  saw  itotOkt^  ^ 
rM</ broken  down  by  the  torrents  between  DdvMifti 
and  Libochabo.  Their  manner  of  walking  b  truly  Wi«- 
rical :  but  thb  strut  b  probably  the  effect  of  the  CflMl^ 
or  doak,  depending  firom  one  shoulder.  Thdr  MV 
hair  rembids  you  otthe  Spartans,  and  their  i  iiiii^mm 
desultory  wamre  b  unauestioaable.  Though  IfacylHit 
some  cavalry  amongst  die  Gegdes,  I  never  saw  &|^ 
Amaout  horseman ;  my  own  preferred  the  Sng^  "  ^^ 
dies,  which,  however,  ttiey  oould  never  kaep. 
foot  they  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  frotgne. 


Canto  IL,  Stamza  lxxil,  p.  193. 
\  While  thus  in  concert  they  thb  lay  half  sang,  half  screaro'd."]    As  a 
'        ' *  *    *  ■      *oraJ 


dialect  of  the  Ulyric,  I  here  iwert  two  of  their  most  popular  chon 


specimen  of  die  i^Ibaniaa  or 
songs,  which  are  generally  dMinfd  bi 
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by  men  or  women  indiscrimmately. 
our  own  and  all  other  languages. 


The  first  words  are  merely  a  kind  of  chorus  without  meaning,  like  some  in 


z.  Bo,  Bo.  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo, 
Nadamuw  po^tno. 

3.  Nadarura  na  dvin 
BDa  pen  derini  ti  bin. 

3.  Ha  pe  uderi  escrotini 
Ti  vm  ti  mar  servetini. 

4.  Calirioce  me  surme 
Ea  ha  pe  pse  dua  tire. 

5.  Buo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo, 
Gt  ^;em  qpirta  esimirow 

6.  Calinote  vu  le  iunde 
Ede  vete  tunde  tunde. 

7.  Caliriote  me  surme 
Ti  mi  put  e  poa  mi  le. 

8.  Se  ti  puta  ctd  mora 

Si  mi  ri  ni  veti  udo  zia. 

9.  Va  le  ni  il  che  cadaie 
Celo  more,  more  celo. 

za  Plu  hari  ti  tirete 

Plu  huroa  eta  pra  setL 


z.  Lot  Lo,  I  come,  I  come ;  be  thou  silent 

a.  I  ocHne,  I  run ;  open  the  door  that  I  may  enter. 

3.  Open  the  door  by  hahres,  that  I  may  take  my  turban. 

4.  Caliriotes  *  with  the  dark  eyes, open  die  gate  thati 
may  enter. 

5.  Lo,  Lo,  I  hear  diee,  my  souL 

6.  An  Amaout  girl,  in  costly  garb,  walks  with  gncefiil 
pride. 

7.  Cahriot  maid  of  the  dark  eyes,  give  me  a  Idss. 

8.  If  I  have  kissed  thee  what  hast  thou  gained  1    My 
soul  is  consumed  with  fire. 

9.  Dance  lightly,  more  gently,  and  gently  stilL 

za  Make  not  so  modi  dust  to  destroy  your  embroidered 


The  last  stanza  would  puzzle  a  commentator ;  the  men  have  certainly  buskins  of  the  most  beautiful  texture, 
but  the  ladies  (to  whom  the  above  is  supposed  to  be  addressed)  have  nothing  under  their  Uttle  yellow  boots  and 
slippers  but  a  well-turned  and  sometimes  very  white  ankle.  The  Amaout  girls  are  much  handsomer  than  the 
Gr^ks,  and  their  dress  is  far  more  pictitfesoue.  They  preserve  their  shape  much  longer  also,  firom  being  always 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Amaout  is  not  a  written  language  :  the  words  of  this  song,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  the  one  which  follows,  are  spelt  according  to  their  pronunciation.  They  are  copied  by  one  who 
speaJcs  and  understands  the  dialect  perfectly,  and  who  is  a  native  of  Athens. 


z.  Ndi  sefda  tinde  ulavossa 

Vettimi  upri  vi  lo6a. 
9.  Ah  vaisisso  mi  privi  lofie 

S  mi  rini  mi  la  vosse. 

3.  Uti  tasa  roba  stua 
Sitti  eve  tulati  dua. 

4.  Roba  stinori  ssidua 
Qu  mi  nni  vetti  dua. 

5.  Qurmini  dua  dvileni  5. 
Roba  ti  siarmi  tildi  enL 

6.  Utara  pisa  vaisisso  me  simi  rin  ti  hapti      6. 
Eti  mi  Dire  a  piste  si  ^  dendrd  tiltati. 

7.  Udi  viua  udorini  uduri  dcova  dlti  mora  7. 
Udorini  talti  hollna  u  ede  caimoni  mora. 

I  believe  the  two  last  stanzas,  su  they  are  in  a  different  measure,  ought  to  belong  to  another  ballad.  An  idea 
something  similar  to  the  thought  in  the  last  lines  was  expressed  by  Socrates,  whose  arm  having  come  in  contact 
with  one  of  his  "  tnroieoAirtot,  Critobtdus  or  Cleobulus,  the  philosopher  complabied  of  a  shooting  pain  as  for  as  his 
shoulder  for  some  days  after,  and  therefore  very  properly  resolved  to  teach  his  disdples  in  future  without  toudi- 
u^  fnemi 


z.  I  am  wounded  by  thy  love,  and  have  loved  but  to 

scorch  myselC 
a.  II10U  hast  consumed  mel   Ah,  maidl    thou  hast 

struck  me  to  the  heart 

3.  I  have  said  I  wish  no  dowry,  but  thine  eyes  and  eye- 

la^es. 

4.  The  accuned  dowry  I  want  not,  but  thee  only. 

5.  Give  me  thy  charms,  and  let  the  portion  feed  the 

flames. 
I  have  loved  thee,  maid,  with  a  sincere  soul,  but  thou 

hast  left  me  like  a  withered  tree. 
If  I  have  placed  my  hand  on  thy  bosom,  what  haVe 

I  gained t  my  hand  is  withdrawn,  but  retafais  the 


Cakto  il,  Stanza  lxxixl,  p.  19a. 

"Fair  Greece  t  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  1"]  Be- 
^re'  1  say  anything  about  a  dty  of  whkh  everybody, 
traveller  or  not,  Im  thought  it  necessary  to  say  some- 
thhig,  I  will  request  Miss  Owenson,  when  she  next  bor- 
rows an  Athenian  heroine  for  her  four  voliunes,  to  have 
the  goodness  to  marry  her  to  somebody  more  of  a  gen- 
tleman than  a  "  Disdar  Aga"  (who  by  the  bv  is  not  an 
Aga),  the  most  impolite  of  petty  officers,  the  greatest 
patron  of  larceny  Athens  ever  saw  (except  Lord  £.), 
and  the  unworthy  occupant  of  the  Acropolis,  on  a  hand- 
some annual  sdpend  of  150  piastres  (eight  pounds  ster- 
ling), out  of  which  he  has  <mly  to  pay  his  garrison,  the 
most  ill-FKulated  corps  in  the  ill-r^ulated  Ott(»nan 
Empire.  1  speak  it  tenderly,  seeing  1  was  once 
the  cause  of  the  husband  of  "  Ida  of  Athens"  nearly 
suffering  the  bastinado  ;  and  because  the  said  "Disdar'' 
is  a  turbulent  husband,  and  beats  his  wife ;  so  that  I 
exhort  and  beseech  Miss  Owenson  to  sue  for  a  separate 
Tnflint^"'*~'*  in  behalf  of  *'  Ida."  Having  premised  this 
much,  on  a  matter  of  sudi  import  to  die  readers  of  ro- 


mances, I  may  now  leave  Ida,  to  mention  her  birth- 
I^ace. 

Setting  aside  the  magic  of  the  name,  and  all  those 
associations  which  it  would  be  pedantic  and  superfluous 
to  recapitulate,  the  very  situation  of  Athens  woukl 
render  it  the  ^vorite  of  aU  who  have  eyes  for  art  and 
nature.  The  climate,  to  me  at  least  appeared  a  per- 
petual  spring ;  diuring  eight  months  1  never  passed  a 
day  without  being  as  many  hours  on  horseback; 
rain    '-     — " '  "*       *      * 


is  extremdy  rare,  snow  never  lies  in  the 
plains,  and  a  cbudv  day  is  an  agreeable  rarity.  In 
Spain,  Portugal,  ana  every  part  of  the  East  which  I 
visited,  except  Ionia  and  Attica,  I  perceived  no  such 
superiority  of  climate  to  our  own;  andfat  Constantinople, 
where  I  passed  May,  June  and  part  of  July  (x8io>.  you 
might  "damn  the  climate,  and  complun  of  ^leen," 
five  days  out  of  seven. 

The  air  of  the  Morea  is  heavy  and  unwholesome,  but 
the  moment  you  pass  the  isthmus  m  the  direcdon  of 
Me^ara  the  change  is  strikingly  perceptible.  But  I  fiear 
Hesiod  will  still  be  found  correct  m  liis  deicr^tion  of  a 
Boeotian  winter. 


*  The  Albanese,  particularly  the  women,  are  firequently  temed  "  Caliriotes,"  for  what  reason  I  inquired  m  vahu 
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We  found  at  Livadu  an  "cspntfort"   in  a  Greek  I  over  bv  degrees  to  their  opinion,  on  modi  the  nac 
bishop,  of  all  free-thinkers  I    This  worthy  hypocrite  grounds  that  a  Turk  in  England  would  oon<lefln  ik 
rallied  his  own  religion  with  great  intrepidity  (but  not  1  nation  by  wholesale,  because  he  was  wrooged  by  !■ 
before  his  flock),  and  talked  of  a  mass  as  a  "  cogUo-  lacquey,  and  overdiarged  by  hb  wasb«rwoiiuui. 
neria."   It  was  impossible  to  think  better  of  him  for      Certainly  it  was  not  a  little  staggering  wbea  •^ 
this ;  but,  for  a  Boeotian,  he  was  brisk  with  all  his  abeor- '  Sieurs  Fauvel  and  Lusieri,  the  greatest  d< 
dity.    This  phenomenon  (with  the  exception  mdeed  of 
Thebes,  the  remains  of  Chseronea,  the  plain  of  Platea, 
Orchomenus,  Livadia,  and  its  nommal  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius)  was  the  onlv  remarkable  thing  we  saw  before  we 
passed  Mount  Citnaeron. 

The  fountain  of  Dirce  turns  a  mfll ;  at  least  my  com- 
panion I  who,  resolving  to  be  at  once  cleanly  and  classi- 
cal, faatned  in  it)  pronounced  it  to  be  the  fountain  of 


the  day,  who  divide  between  them  the  pow< 
and  the  popularity  of  Cleon,  and  puzae  the  poor  Wiy- 
wode  with  perpetual  differences,  agreed  m  theuSEt 
condemnation,  "milla  virtutc  redemptum,'*  of  dbc 
Greeks  in  general,  and  i^the  Athenians  m  partiodar. 

For  my  own  humble  opinion,  I  am  loth  to  haxardk, 
knowing  as  I  do,  that  there  be  now  in  MS.  no  less  the 

five  tours  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  of  the  most  thresS; 

Dirce,  and  anybody  who  thinks  it  worth  while  may  con- 1  ening'  aspect.  «}1  in  typographical  array,  bv  penoosa 
tradict  him.     At  Castri  we   drank  of  half  a  down '  wit  and  honor,  and  regular  commoa-place  books ;  b« 


streamlets,  some  not  of  the  purest,  before  we  decided  to 
onr  satis&ction  which  was  the  true  Castaltan,  and  even 
that  had  a  villainous  twan^,  probably  from  the  snow, 
though  it  did  not  throw  us  mto  an  epic  fever,  like  poor 
Dr.  Chandler. 

From  Fort  Phyle,  of  which  laige  remains  sdll  exist, 
the  Plain  of  Athens,  Pentelicus,  Hymettus,  the.^gean. 
and  the  Acropolis,  burst  upon  the  eye  at  once  ;  in  my 
opinion,  a  more  glorious  prospect  than  even  C  intra  or 
Istambol.  Not  the  view  from  the  Troad,  with  Ida, 
the  Helle^>ont.  and  the  more  distant  Mount  Athos,  can 
equal  it,  dumghso  superior  in  extent 

1  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  Arcadia,  but  except- 
£n|:  tide  view  from  the  Monastery  of  M^aspelion  (which 


:  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  ibe  Jews 
isuiferior  to  Zitza  in  a  command  of  country),  smd  the !  throughout  the  world,  and  such  other  cudgelled  a^ 


if  1  may  say  this  without  offence,  it  seeoks  to  me  ralba 
hxurd  to  declare  so  positively  and  pertjnacjfwtdr,  as  a^ 
most  everbody  has  declared,  that  the  Gireela,  DccasK 
they  arc  very  bad,  will  never  be  better. 

Eton  and  Somiini  have  led  us  astrav  by  their  mob- 
gyricsand  projects;  but.  on  the  other  band,  Deraov 
and  Thornton  have  dcoased  the  Greeks  beyood  their 
demerits. 

The  .Greeks  will  never  be  independent ;  Aer  w3 
never  be  sovereigns  as  heretofore,  and  God  fi>rfafta  tbey 
ever  should  1  but  they  may  be  subjects  wixhotit  beiaf 
slaves.  Oiu-  colonies  are  not  independent,  but  cb^asc 
free  and  industrious,  and  such  may  Greece  be  ' 

At  present,  like 


descent  from  the  mountains  on  the  way  from  TKq>olitia 
to  Argos,  Arcadia  has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond 
the  name. 

"  Stemitur,  et  dulces  moriens  renuni^tur  Argos.*' 

Virgil  could  have  put  this  into  the  mouth  of  none  but 
an  Argive,  and  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  it  does  not 
deserve  the  epithet.  And  if  the  Polynices  of  Sutius, 
*'  In  mediis  audit  duo  litora  campis,"  did .  actually  hear 
both  shores  in  crossing  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  be  had 
better  eats  than  have  ever  been  worn  in  such  a  journey 
since. 

"Athens,"  says  a  celebrated  topographer,  "is  stiU 
the  most  polffihed  city  of  Greece."  Pe^iaps  it  may  of 
Greece^  but  not  of  the  Greeks:  for  Joannina  in 
Epirus  is  universaly  allowed,  amongst  themselves,  to  be 
superior  in  the  wealth,  refinement.  Teaming,  and  dialect 
of  Its  inhabitants.  The  Athenians  are  remarkable  for 
their  cunniiw  ;  and  the  lower  orders  are  not  imprc^rly 
characterized  in  that  proverb,  which  classes  them  with 
the  "Jews  of  Salonica,  and  the  Turks  of  the  Negro- 

Among  the  various  foreigners  resident  in  Athens, 
French,  Italians,  Germans,  Kagusans,  &c.,  there  was 
never  a  difference  of  opinion  in  their  estimate  of  the 
Gredc  character,  thouga  on  all  other  topics  they  dis- 
puted with  ereat  acrimony. 

M.  Fauvel.  the  French  consul,  who  has  passed  thirty 
years  principally  at  Athens,  and  to  whose  talents  as  an 
ortist,  and  manners  as  a  gentleman,  none  who  have 
known  him  con  refuse  their  testimony,  has  freauendy 
declared  in  my  hearing,  that  the  Greeks  do  not  deserve 
to  be  emancipated ;  reasoning  on  the  grounds  of  their 
"national  and  individual  depravity  1"  while  he  for^t 
that  such  depravity  is  to  be  attributed  to  causes  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  the  measure  he  reprobates. 

M.  Roque,  a  French  merchant  of  respectability  long 
settled  in  Athens,  asserted  with  the  most  ^musing 
gravity,  "  Sir,  th^  are  the  same  canailU  that  existed 
tn  the  dajft  of  TlUmistocUtt'  an  alarming  remark  to 
the  "  T^"rfa»*w  temporis  actl"  lite  ancients  banished 
Themistocles ;  the  moderns  cheat  Monsieur  Roque; 
thus  great  men  have  ever  been  treated  I 


heterodox  people,  they  suffer  all  the  moral  and  plijfsirit 
ilk  that  can  afflict  humanity .  Their  life  is  a  strug^  agaett 
truth ;  they  are  vicious  in  their  own  defence.  Tbey  «« 
so  imused  to  kindness,  that  when  they  occaskmalli 
meet  widi  it  they  look  upon  it  with  suspicion,  as  adcg 
often  beaten  snaps  at  your  fingers  if  you  ■miaal  g 
caress  him.  "  They  are  ungratdul,  notoriously,  mm- 
inably  ungratefiil !  •— this  is  the  general  cry.  »amj  ■ 
the  r.amc  of  Nemesis  1  for  what  are  they  to  be  41  mill  t 
Where  is  the  human  b«ing  that  ever  conferred  a  bvncfic 
on  Greek  or  Greeks?  They  are  to  be  gratcfial  t»  Ac 
Turks  for  their  fetters,  and  to  the  Franks  for  iWr 
broken  promises  and  lying  counsels.    They  nretobc 

grateful  to  the  turtist  woo  engraves  their  ruins,  soi  tD 
le  antiquary  who  carries  them  away;  to  the  lisiijkr 
whose  janissary  flogs  them,  and  to  the  scribbler  wkoar 
journal  abuses  them,  lliis  is  the  amount  «f  Ifccir 
obl^ations  to  foreigners. 


Franciscan  Convknt,  Athens,  Jdntiary  9^  «ln- 

Amongstthe  remnants  of  the  barbarous  policy  of  tk 
earlier  ages,  are  the  traces  of  bondage  which  y«c  enst 


in  different  countries ;  whose 
vided  in  religion  and 
opra-e»ion. 

The  English  have  at  last  compassionated  tbck  1 
and  under  a  less  bigoted  goveromoit,  may ;  *^ 
day  release  their  Cath<4ic  brediren :  but  f 

tion  of  foreignersidone  can  emancipate  the 

otherwise,  sippet  to  have  as  email  a  cbance  of] 
tion  from  the  Turks,  as  die  Jews  have  firon 
generaL 

Of  the  ancient  Gredcs  we  know  more  ^aa  vaWfl^ 
at  least  the  younger  men  of  Europe  devote  mmk^ 
their  time  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  writes  and  Min 
which  would  be  more  uselully  ^lent  in  OBMteriHtf  tkw 

own.    Of  the  modems,  we  are  perhaps      _, 

than  they  deserve ;  and  while  every  man  of  «iy  ] 
siona  to  learning  is  tiring  out  his  voutti,  4     '    '" 
in  the  study  of  Uie  language  and  of  the 
Athenian  demagogues  in  uvof  of  freedom* 
supposed  descendants  of  fiicse  sturdy 
left  to  the  actual  tyranny  of  their 


In  shOTt,  all  the  Franks  who  are  fixtures,  and  most  of i ._. 

the  gnglkhmgn,  Gcrmans,  Danes,  &c,  of  passage,  came '  very  slight  effort  is  required  to  atdke  off  iMTi 
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To  ulk.  as  the  Gr«eks  themselves  do.  of  their  rotng ;  he  arrogate  the  right  of  condemning  by  wholesale  a 
again  to  their  pristine  superiority,  would  be  ridiculous : ,  body  of  men.  of  whom  he  can  know  little  ?  It  is  rather 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  must  resimie  its  barbarism,  after:  a  curious  circumstance  that  Mr.  Thornton,  who  so 
re-ascerting  the  soverdgntv  of  Greece  ;  but  there  seems  lavishly  dinraises  Pouqucville  on  every  occasion  of  men- 
to  be  no  very  great  obstacle,  except  in  the  apathy  of  the  tionic^  the  Turks,  has  yet  recourse  to  him  as  authority 
Franks,  to  their  becoming  an .  useful  dependency,  or '  on  the  Greeks,  and  terms  him  an  impartial  observer. 
even  a  free  state,  with  a  proper  guarantee ; — under  cor-  Now,  Dr.  Pouqueville  is  as  liiile  entitled  to  that  appel- 
rection,  however,  be  it  spoken,  for 'many  and  well-in-  kuion  as  Mr.  Thornton  to  confer  it  on  him. 
formed  men  doubt  the  pracdcabilit^  even  of  this.  The  fact  is,  we  are  deplorably  in  want  of  informatkm 

The  Greeks  have  never  lost  thetr  hope,  though  they  on  the  subject  of  the  Greeks^  and  in  particular  their 
are  now  more  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subiect  of  theur  literature,  nor  is  there  any  protMibility  of  our  being  bet- 
probable  deliverers.  Religion  recommends  the  Russians;  ' :-..-j  -:ii  —  f-^ c i_^« 

Dut  they  have  twke  been  deceived  and  abandoned  by 
that  power,  and  the  dreadful  lesson  they  received  after 
the  Muscovite  desertk>n  in  the  Morea  has  never  been 


ter  acquainted,  till  our  mtercourse  Becomes  more  inti- 
mate, or  their  independence  confirmed.  The  reladons 
of  passing  travellers  are  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  the 
invecdves  of  angry  &ctors ;  but  till  something  more  can 
be  attained,  we  must  be  content  with  the  Tittle  to  be 
acquired  fix)m  similar  sources.* 


However  defective  these  may  be,  they  are  prderable 
to  the  paradoxes  of  men  who  have  reaa  superficially  of 
tlie  ancients,  and  seen  nothing  of  the  modems,  sucn  a 


forgotten.  The  French  they  dislike ;  although  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  rest  of  Europe  will^robably.  be  attended 
by  the  dbliverance  of  continenul  Greece.  'ITie  i^anders 
look  to  the  English  for  succor,  as  they  have  very  Lately 
possessed  themselves  of  tht  Ionian  republic,  Corfii  ex- 
centcd.  But  whoever  appe.ir  with  arms  in  their  hands 
wul  be  welcome ;  and  when  that  day  arrives.  Heaven 
have  mercy  on  the  Ottomans ;  they  cannot  expect  it 
from  the  Giaours. 

But  instead  of  considering  what  they  have  been,  and 
spectilating  on  what  they  may  be,  let  us  look  at  them 
IS.  tney  are. 

Ana  here  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  contrariety 
of  opinions ;  some,  particularly  the  merchants,  decrying 
the  Greeks  in  the  stron^gest  language  ;  others,  generally 
travellers,  turning  periods  in  their  eulogy,  and  publish- 
ing very  curious  speculations  grafted  on  their  former 
state,  which  can  have  no  more  elTect  on  their  present 
lot,  than  the  existence  of  the  Incason  the  future  fortunes 
of  Peru. 

One  very  ingenious  peison  terms  them  the  "  natural 
allies  of  Englishmen  ;  another,  no  less  ingenious,  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  the  allies  of  anybodjr,  and  denies 
their  very  descent  from  the  ancients  ;  a  third,  more  in- 
genious tfian  either,  builds  a  Greek  empire  on  a  Russian 
foundation,  and  realizes  (on  paper)  sJl  the  chimeras  of 
Catherine  II.  Asto  the  question  of  their  descent,  what 
can  it  import  wheiJier  the  Mainotes  are  the  lineal  Laco- 
nians  or  not  ?  or  the  present  Athenians  as  indigenous  as 

the  bees  of  Hymettus,  or  as  the  j^rasshoppers,  to  whicli  i  ?ouqucvtlle,  wh'u  have  been  guilty  between  them  of 

aglishmancares  sadly  clipping  the  Sultan's  Turush. 


De  Pauw ;  who.  when  he  asserts  that  the  British  breed 
of  horses  is  ruined  by  Newmarket,  and  that  the  Spartans 
were  cowards  in  the  field,  betrays  an  equal  knowledge 
of  English  horses  and  Spartan  men.  His  **  philosoohiod 
observations  "  have  a  much  better  claim  to  the  mle  of 
'*  poetical.'*  It  could  not  be  expected  that  he  who  so 
liberally  condemns  some  of  the  most  celebrated  institu- 
dons  of^tlic  ancient,  should  have  mercy  on  the  modem 
Greeks ;  and  it  fortunately  happens,  that  the  absurdity 
of  his  {lypothcsis  on  their  fbreathera  reiufbs  his  sentence 
on  themselves. 

Let  us  trust,  then,  that  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  De 
Pauw.  and  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Thornton,  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable hope  of  the  redemption  of  a  race  of  men,  who, 
whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  their  religion  and  policy, 
have  been  amply  punished  by  three  centuries  and  ahauf 
of  captivity. 

111. 

Athbns.  Franciscan  Convent,  March  17,  z8xx. 

"  I  must  have  some  talk  with  this  learned  Theban." 

Some  time  after  my  return  firom  ConstantinM>le  to  this 
diy  I  received  the  tuirty -first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 


*  A  word  en  pa'ssant  with  Mr.  Thornton  and  Dr. 


they  once  likened  themselves  ?    What  FjMelishman  cares  1  sadly  clipping  \      .   .     

if  he  be  of  a  Danish.  Saxon.  Norman,  or  Trojan  blood?  1  Dr.  Pouqueville  tells  a  long  story  of  a  Moslem  who 
or  who,  except  a  Welshman,  b  afflicted  with  a  desire  of  swallowed -corrosive  sublimate  in  such  quantities  that  he 
being  descended  from  Caractacus?  acquired  the  name  of  ** SvUyman  Yeytn**  i.  e.,  quoth 

The  poor  Greeks  do  not  so  much  abound  in  the  good  the  Doctor,  "Suleyinan,  the  eat.'ro/  corrosive  %ubU- 
things  of  this  world,  as  to  render  even  their  claims  \o\miiie**  ".Uia,"  thinks  Mr.  Thornton  (angry  with  the 
antiquity  an  otpect  of  envy ;  it  is  very  cruel,  then,  in  Mr. .  Doctor  for  the  fiftieth  time),  "  have  I  caught  you  ?  " — 
Thornton  to  disturb  them  in  the  possession  of  all  that  .Then,  in  a  note  twice  the  thickness  of  the  Doctor's  anec- 
time  has  left  them,  viz.,  their  pedigree,  of  wliich  they  are  1  dote,  he  questions  the  Doctor'sproficiency  in  the  Turkish 
the  more  tenacious,  as  it  is  all  they  can  call  their  own.  tongue,  and  his  veracity  in  his  own. — "  For."  observes 
It  would  be  worth  while  topublisb  togetlier.  and  com-  M.  Thomton  (after  inflicting  on  us  the  tough  participle  of 
pare,  the  works  of  Messrs.  Thomton  and  Dc  Pauw,  Eton ;  aTurktsh  verb), "  it  means  notliing  more  than  'SuUyman 
and  Sonnbi ;  paradox  on  one  side,  and  prejudice  un  the  the  eater,*  **  and  quite  cashiers  the  supplementary  "subii- 
other.  Mr.  Thomton  conceives  himself  to  have  claims  ntateV  Now  both  arc  right,  and  both  are  wrong.  If 
to  public  confidence  from  a  fourteen  years'  residence  at  Mr.  Thornton,  when  he  next  resides  "fourteen  years  in 
Pera  ;  perhaps  he  may  on  the  subject  of  the  Turks,  but]  the  &ctory,"  will  consult  his  Turkish  dictionary,  or  ask 
this  can  give  him  no  more  insight  into  the  real  state  of,  any  of  his  Stamboline  acquaintance,  he  will  discover 
Greece  and  her  inhabitants,  than  as  many  years  spent  that  "  Suleyma'n  yeven,"  put  together  discreetly,  mean 
in  Wapping  into  that  of  the  Western  Highlands.  I  the  **  SwaUovjer^*ublimaU,'wx\ho\it  Kay  "  Sule^- 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  live  in  Fanal;  and  \i\man  "  in  the  case :  "  Suleyma**  signifying  "corrosive 
Mr.  Thomton  did  not  oftener  cress  the  Golden  Horn '  suiifmaie*'  and  not  beinz  a  proper  name  on  this  occa- 
than  his  brother  merchants  are  accitstomed  to  do,  1 1  sion,  although  it  be  an  orthodox  name  enoi^h  with  the 
should  place  no  great  relismce  on  his  information.  1 1  addition  of ».  Af^er  Mr.  Thornton's  frequent  hints  of 
actually  heard  one  of  these  gentlemen  boast  of  their  pre  found  Orientalism,  he  might  have  found  this  out 
little  general  intercourse  with  the  city,  and  assert  of  him-  oefore  he  san^  such  P«ans  over  Dr.  Pou^uevOle. 
self,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  he  had  been  but  four       '  "  .  •  .  -  r« 

times  at  Constantinople  in  as  many  years. 

As  to  Mr.  Thornton's  voyages  in  the  Black  Sen  vrith 
Greek  vessels,  they  gave  hun  the  same  idea  of  Greece 


After  this,  1  think ""  Travellers  versus  Factors  "  shall 
be  our  motto,  though  the  above  Mr.  Thornton  has  con- 
demned "hoc  genus  omne."  for  mistake  and  misrepre- 
sentation.   "  Ne  Sutor  ultra  crepidam."  "  No  merchant 
as  a  cruise  10  Berwick  in  a  Scotch  smack  would  of  I  beyond  hb  bales."  N.  B.  For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Thom- 
J^mny  Groat's  house.    Upon  what  groua^Is  tlicii  docs  ton,  "Sutor"  b  not  a  proper  name. 
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Review  as  a  great  favor,  and  certainly  at  this  distance  their  original  works  the  Geography  of  MeleciuB»  Ard)- 
an  acceptable  one,  from  the  captain  ofan  English  firigate '  bishop  of  Athens,  and  a  multitude  of  theological  quaitM 
off  Salamis.  In  that  number.  Art  3,  containing  the '  aiAl  poetical  pamphlcti,  are  to  be  met  with ;  thekgraah 
review  of  a  Froich  translation  of  Strabo,  there  are  mtro- !  man  and  lexicons  of  two,  three,  and  four  languages  ate 
duced  some  remarks  on  the  modem  Greeks  and  their  numerous  and  excellent.  Their  poetry  is  in  rhyme  Tke 
literature,  with  a  short  account  of  Coray,  a  co-translator 'most  singular  piece  1  hare  latdy  seen  is  a  satire  io 
in  the  French  version.  On  those  remarks  I  mean  to .  dialogue  between  «  Ruanan,  English,  and  French  travd- 
ground  a  few  observations;  and  the  spot  where  I  now  ler,  and  the  Waywode  of  Walkchia  for  Blafdcbcy,  as 
write  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  excuse  fisr  introducing '  they  term  him},  an  archbishop,  a  mercnant,  and  Oojpa. 
them  in  a  work  in  some  da;ree  connected  with  the  sub- 1  Badii  (or  primate)  in  succession ;  to  all  of  whom  unoier 
iect.  Coray,  the  most  celebrated  of  Uving  Greeks,  at  the  Turks  the  writer  attributes  their  present  d^e>- 
least  among  the  Franks,  was  bom  at  Sdo  (in  the  Revfew '  eracy.  Their  scmgs  are  sometimes  pretty  and  pathctk, 
Smvnaa  is  stated,  I  have  reason  to  think,  incorrectly),  I  but  their  tunes  generally  unpleasing  to  Ute  ear  of  a 
and  besides  the  translation  of  Beccaria  and  odier  works  I  Frank  ;  the  bestis  the  femous  '*  A«t^  iraI6««  tvr  *EA- 
mentioned  by  the  Reviewer,  has  published  a  lexicon  in '  khmw"  by  the  unfortunate  Riga.  But  from  a  catalogue 
Romaic  and  French,  if  I  may  trust  the  assurance  ofjot  more  tlum  sixty  authors,  now  before  me,  only  fifteen 
some  Danish  travellers  lately  arrived  from  Paris;  but  can  be  found  who  have  touched  00  any  theme  except 
the  latest  we  have  seen  here  in  French  and  Greek  is  theology. 

thatofGn^oryZolikogloou.*  Coray  has  recently  been  I  am  Entrusted  with  a  commission  by  a  Greele  of 
involved  in  an  tmpleasant  controversy  with  M.  Gail,t  a  Athens  named  Marmarotouri  to  make  arnugemems,  H 
Parisian  commentator  and  editor  of  some  translations  possible,  for  printing  in  London  a  translatioa  of  Baothe- 
from  the  Greek  poets,  hi  consequence  of  the  Institute  |  lemi's  Anaduirsis  in  Romaic,  as  he  has  no  other  KiepfX' 
having  awarded  nim  the  prize  for  his  vorsion  of  Hip-  tunity,  unless  he  den>atches  the  MS.  to  Vienna  I17  die 
pocrates  "  ncpl  vJdLroi',"  &c.,  tothe  disparagement,  and  Blade  Sea  and  Danube. 

consequently  displeasure,  of  the  asid  GaiL  To  hn  exer-  The  Reviewer  mendons  a  school  estabUdied  at  flec- 
tions, literary  and  patriotic,  great  praise  is  undoubtedly  |  atonesi,  and  suppressed  at  the  instigatkm  of  r>^h»ctU«f : 
due:  but  a  part  <»  that  pra»e  ought  not  to  be  withheld  |  he  means  Cidonies,  or,  in  Turkish,  Uahrali ;  a  town  oa 
from  the  two  brothers  Zosimado  (merchants  settled  fo  \  the  continent  where  that  institution  for  a  liundmd 
L^hom),  whpsent  him  to  Paris,  and  maintained  him,  for  students  and  three  professors  still  exists.  It  is  tnM  A«t 
the  express  purpose  of  elucidating  the  ancient,  and  adding  this  establishment  was  disturbed  by  the  Porte,  under^ 
to  the  modem,  researches  of  ha  countrymen.  Coray,  ridiculous  pretext  that  the  Greeks  wa«  constructiiif  a 
however,  ^ * '^ — -^  ' — *-* ' *  --i^.- i — ..-j  ^e n u_..  —  : ^ — ^--  —J 


Ueniamin,  (L  e.,  Benjamin),  is  stated  to  be  a  aiaaaf 
talent,  but  a  freethmker.  He  was  bom  in  T  eitm. 
studied  in  Italy,  and  is  a  master  of  Hellenic,  Latia,aKl 
some  Frank  languages;  besides  a  smatteray  01  ike 
sciences. 

Though  it  is  not  my  Intendoo  to  enter  &rther  oa  Ab 
topic  than  may  allude  to  the  article  in  questicn,  Ida* 
not  but  observe  that  the  Reviewer's  lamentatioa  over 
the  &llof  the  Greeks  appears  singular,  when  be 

It. :..v  ..t 1...  «  'n..  ^1. .^  .*>  4-  X.   -A^— 


are  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  that  Meletius 
terms  him  "M<rd  rhv  OwtKvliAw  Kttk  ktvoStiyra 
apurros  'EAAijt^v."  (P.  934,  Ecclesiastical  Hstory, 
vol.  iv.) 

Panagiotes  Kodrikas,  the  translator  of  FonteneUe,  and 
Kamarases,  who  translated  Ocellus  Luomus  on  the 
Universe  into  French,  Christodoulus,  and  more  particu- 
larly Psalida,  whom  1  have  conversed  with  in  joannina, 

are  also  in  high  repute  among  their  literati    The  last- 

mentioned  has  published  b  Romaic  and  Latin  a  woriclit  with  these  words  r  **'  ^rktehan£e  it  to  be  aitrStitti 

on  "True  Ha[>piness,"  dedicated  to  Catherine  II.    But  /<}  their  mirfortunet  rather  than  to  anj  '^kytkml 

Polyzois,  who  is  stated  by  the  Reviewer  to  be  the  only '  d^rmdation*  **  It  may  be  true  that  the  Oredcs  are  MM 

modem  except  Coray  who  has  distinsuished  himself  by  physically  d^enerated,  and  that  ConstaniincqJe  ODS- 

a  knowledge  of  Hellenic,  if  he  be  tne  Polyzob  Lam- 

panitziotes  of  Yanina.  who  has  published  a  number  of 

edidons  in  Romaic^  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 

itinerant  vender  of^  books :  with  the  contents  of  which 

he  had  no  conccm  beyond  his  name  on  the  title-page. 

placed  there  to  seciwe  his  property  in  the  publication  ; 

and   he  was,  moreover,  a   man   utterly  destitute   of 

schotasdc  acquirements.    As  the  name,  however,  is  not 

uncommon,  some  other  Polyzois  may  have  edited  the 

Epistles  of  Aristaenetus. 

Itbto  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  continental 
blockade  has  closed  the  few  channeb  throueh  which  die 
Greeks  received  their  publicadons,  particularly  Venice 
and  Trieste.  Even  the  common  grammars  for  diOdren 
are  become  too  dear  for  the  lower  orders.    Amongst 


*  I  have  in  my  possession  an  excellent  lexicon 
*'Tp(YAa><r<roi',"  which  I  received  in  exchanc^e  from  S. 
G-—.  Esq.,  for  a  small  gem :  my  antiquarian  friends  have 
never  forgotten  it,  or  foigiven  me. 

tin  Gail's  pamphlet  against  Coray,  he  talks  of  **  dirow- 
ing  the  insolent  Hellenist  out  of  the  wfaidows."  On  diis 
a  French  critic  exclaims, "  Ah,  my  God  I  throw  an  Hd- 
lenist  out  of  the  window  1  what  sacrilege  1 "  It  certainly 
would  be  a  serious  business  for  those  authors  who  dweU 
in  the  attics ;  but  I  have  Quoted  the  passage  merely  to 
prove  the  stmihu%^  of  style  among  the  controversialists 
of  all  polished  countries ;  London  or  Edinburgh  could 
hardly  parallel  this  Parisian  ebuUitkm. 


tained  on  the  day  when  it  changed  n  ^ 

of  six  fieet  and  upwards  as  in  the  hour  of  prospcsity;  ktt 
ancient  history  and  modem  politics  mstnict  us  that  aoMe- 
thing  more  than  physical  perfcctioa  is  necessary  ••pre- 
serveastate  in  vigor  and  independeDce;  and  Uw  Gnib. 
in  particular,  area  melancholv  example  of  the  nrarapa 
nection  between  moral  dsgraoation  and  natund  defliv. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  plan  "  tw  believt^  Wl'^ 
temkin  for  the  purification  of^the  Romaic ;  and  I  mnt, 
endeavored  in  vain  to  procure  any  tidings  or  tiacai  cf 
its  existence.  There  was  an  academy  in  St.  PCMalMig 
for  the  Greeks ;  but  it  was  suppressed  by  Paid,  aad  las 
not  been  revived  by  his  successor. 

There  is  a  slip  ot  the  pen,  and  it  can  only  be  ai 
the  pen.  hi  p.  58,  No.  31,  of  the  "  Edinbui^  * 
where  these  words  occur : — *'  We  are  told  t 
capital  of  the  East  yielded  to  Sohman^^Ax,  : 
presumed  that  this  last  word  win,  m  afuture  r^ 
altered  to  Mahomet  H.*    The  "  ladies  ofC 


D  onlybea^if 
nbu»h  FwsBkr 

riililtTiii  aliiiifc 


*  In  a  former  number  of  the  Edbbuish  Rcvieww^hH 
itisobserved:  ''Lord  Byroo  passed  soon  «rUi«Mfe 
years  in  Scotland,  where  he  night  have  UmnaA  mm 
pibrceh  does  not  mean  a  baf^i^,  any  asote  Afff 'Mf 
means %fiddU**  Query—Was  it k  ScodattdriM 4tt 
young  gentlemen  of  the  Ediidmrgh  Reviaar  Jui9^ttd 
thaLtSofymmm  means  MaJkemet  it,  aay  awaa  «hatt«Nli^ 
citm  means  iitfaUibiUty  f'AfoX.  tfaaa  &  is» 
Ciedimus  inquc  viceoi  pnebenm  ctwa  • 
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pie,"  it  seems,  at  that  period  spoke  a  dialect  "  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  hps  of  an  Athenian.'*  I 
do  not  knov  how  that  might  be,  but  am  sony  to  say  the 
ladies  in  general,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  are 
much  altered  ;  being  fiir  from  choice^either  in  their  dia- 
lect or  expressions,  as  the  whole  Attic  race  are  barbarous 
to  a  proverb: — 

**  O  A^i'tt,  vponf  x«*pA> 

In  Gibbon,  voL  x,  p.  x6z,  is  the  following  sentence  :<— 
"  The  vulgar  dialect  of  the  dty  was  gross  and  barbar- 
ous, thov^  the  compositions  of  the  church  and  palace 
sometimes  affected  to  copy  the  purity  of  the  Attic 
models.'*  Whatever  may  be  asserted  on  the  subject,  it 
b  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  "  ladies  of  CcMistantino- 
ple,"  in  the  reign  of  the  last  Caesar,  spoke  a  purer  disdect 
than  Anna  Comnena  wrote  three  centuries  oefore ;  and 
those  ro;^al  pages  are  not  esteemed  the  best  modeb  of 
composiuon,  although  the  princess  ykmrrav  nvtv 
AKPIBOS  Arrwci^ovtraF.  In  the  Fanal,  and  in  Yanma, 
the  best  Greek  is  spoken:  hi  the  latter  there  b  a  flour- 
ishing school  under  the  direction  of  Psalida. 

There  is  now  in  Athens  a  pupil  of  Psalida's,  who  is 
making  a  tour  of  observation  through  Greece ;  he  is  intel- 
ligent, and  better  educated  than  a  fellow-commoner  of 
most  colleges.  1  mention  this  as  a  proof  that  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  b  not  dormant  among  the  Greeks. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  poem  "  Horae  lonicae,"  as  qualified  to  give 
details  of  tnesc  nommal  Romans  and  degenerate  Greeks; 
and  also  of  their  language;  but  Mr.  Wright,  thoivh  a 
good  poet  and  an  able  man,  has  made  a  mistake  where 
Be  states  the  Albanian  dialect  of  the  Romaic  to  approxi- 
mate nearest  to  the  Hellenic;  for  the  Albanians  speak  a 
Romaic  as  notoriously  corrupt  as  the  Scotch  of  Aber- 
deenshire, or  the  Italian  of  Naples.  Yanina  (where, 
next  to  the  Fanal,  the  Greek  is  piu-est],  although  the 
ca^tal  of  All  Pacha's  dominions,  b  not  m  Albania,  but 
Epirus;  and  beyond  Delvinachi  in  Albania  Proper  up  to 
Axgyrocastro  and  Tepaleen  (beyond  which  I  did  not  ad- 
vance), they  ^>eadc  worse  Greek  than  even  the  Athen- 
ians. I  was  attended  for  a  year  and  a  half  by  two  of 
thoe  singular  motmtaineeis,  whose  mother  tongue  is 
lUyric,  and  I  never  heard  them  or  their  countrymen 
(whom  I  have  seen,  not  (mly  at  home,  but  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  thousand  in  the  armvof  Vely  Paclui),  praised 
for  their  Greek,  but  ofton  laugbed  at  for  their  provincial 
barbarisms. 

I  have  m  my  possession  abont  twenty-five  letten. 
amoi^st  which  some  from  the  Bey  of  Corinth,  written  to 
me  by  Notaras,  the  Cogia  Baoti,  and  others  by  the 
dragoman  of  theCaimacam  of  the  Morea  (which  last 
Kovems  in  Yely  Pacha's  absence),  are  said  to  be  ^vora- 
Ue  specimens  of  their  ^istolary  style.  I  also  received 
some  at  Constantinople  from  private  persons,  written  in  a 
most  hyperbolical  style,but  in  the  true  antique  character. 

The  Reviewer  proceeds,  after  some  remarks  on  the 
tongue  in  its  past  and  present  state,  to  a  paradox  (page 
59)  on  the  great  mischief  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
language  has  done  to  Coray,  who,  it  seems,  is  less  likely 
to  understand  the  ancient  Creek,  because  he  is  perfect 
master  of  the  modem  I    This  observation  follovrs  a  par- 


The  mistake  seemed  so  completely  a  lapse  of  the  pen 
(from  the  great  similarity  of  the  two  words,  and  the 
total  absence  qf  error  fir>m  the  former  paces  of  the 
literary  leviathan),  that  I  should  have  rassed  it  over  as 
in  the  text,  had  I  not  perceived  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view much  focetious  exultation  on  all  such  detections, 
particulari^  a  recent  one,  where  words  and  sylbbles  are 
subjects  01  disquisition  and  transposition;  and  the  above- 
mentioned  parallel  passage  in  my  own  case  irresistibly 
propelled  me  to  hint  how  much  «^er  it  is  to  be  crtticsd 
than  correct.  Thc^entlemeM,  having  ex^oyed  many  a 
triumph  on  such  victories,  will  hardly  begrudge  me  a 
slight  ovation  for  the  present 


agraph,  recommending,  in  explicit  terms,  the  study  of 
the  Romaic,  as  *'  a  powerful  auxiliary,'*  not  only  to  the 
traveller  and  foreign  merchant,  but  also  to  the  rlaflsiml 
scholar ;  in  short,  to  everybody  except  the  only  person 
who  can  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  uses ;  and 
by  a  parity  of  reasonu^,  our  old  language  is  conjectured 
to  be  probably  more  attainable  by"?oreigneis"  than 
by  ourselves  I  Now,  I  am  inclined  to  thmk,  that  a 
Dutch  Tyro  m  our  tongue  (albeit  hi;nself  of  Saxon 
blood)  would  be  sadly  perplexed  with  "  Sir  Tristrem," 
or  any  other  given  "Auchinleck  MS.,"  with  or  without 
a  grammar  or  glossary  ;  and  to  most  apprehensicms  it 
seems  evident,  that  none  but  a  native  can  acquire  a 
competent,  far  less  complete,  knowledge  of  oiu-  obsolete 
idioms.  We  may  give  the  critic  credit  for  his  ingenuity, 
but  no  more  believe  him  than  we  do  Smollett's  Lisma- 
hago,  who  maintains  that  the  purest  Englbh  is  spoken 
faiEdinbiufh.  Tlutt  Coray  may  err  is  very  possible; 
but  if  he  does,  the  fi&ult  is  m  the  man  rather  than  in  hb 
mother  tongue,  which  b,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  great- 
est aid  to  the  native  student. — Here  the  Reviewer  pro- 
ceeds to  busmess  on  Strabo's  trandators,  and  here  I 
close  my  remarks. 

Sir  W.  Drummond,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Dr.  Clarke.  Captain  Leake,  Mr.  GeU,  Mr.  Walpole. . 
and  many  others  now  in  England,  have  all  the  requisites 
to  furnish  detaib  ot  thb  fidlen  people.  The  few  observa- 
tions I  have  offered  I  should  have  lef^  where  I  made 
them,  had  not  the  article  in  question,  and  above  all  the 
spot  where  I  read  it,  induced  me  to  advert  to  those 
pages,  which  the  advantage  of  my  present  situation 
enabled  me  to  clear,  or  at  least  to  make  the  attempt 

I  have  endeavored  to  waive  the  personal  feelings 
which  rise  in  despite  of  me  in  touching  upon  any  part  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review;  not  from  a  widi  to  conciliate 
the  favor  of  its  writers,  or  to  cancel  the  remembrance 
of  a  syllable  I  have  formerly  published,  but  simply  firom 
a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  muting  up  private  resent- 
ments with  a  disquisition  of  the  present  land,  and  more 
particularly  at  this  distance  of  time  and  place. 

Amongst  an  enslaved  people,  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  foreign  presses  even  for  their  books  of  religion,  it  a 
less  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  find  so  few  publications 
on  general  subjects  than  that  we  find  any  at  all.  The 
whole  number  of  the  Greeks,  scattered  up  and  down 
the  Turkish  empire  and  elsewhere,  may  araoimt,  at 
most,  to  three  millions;  and  yet,  for  so  scanty  a  number, 
it  b  impossible  to  discover  any  nation  with  so  great  a 
proportion  of  books  and  their'authors  as  the  Greeks  of 
the  present  century.  "Ay,"  but  say  the  generous  ad- 
vocates of  oppression,  who,  while  they  assert  the  i|^or- 
ance  of  die  vn'eeks,  wbh  to  prevent  them  fit>m  dispel- 
ling it,  "  ay,  but  these  are  mosdy,  if  not  all,  ecclesiasti- 
cal tracts,  and  consequentiy  good  for  nothing."^  Well  1 
and  pray  what  else  can  they  write  about  Y  It  b  pleasant 
enough  to  hear  a  Frank,  particularly  an  Englishman, 
who  may  abuse  the  government  of  his  own  country  ;  c* 
a  Frenchman,  who  may  abuse  every  government  exceOk 
hb  own,  and  who  may  range  at  will  over  every  phik^ 
sophical,  religious,  sdeatific,  sceptical,  or  moral  subj4w 
sneering  at  the  Greek  legends.  A  Greek  must  not  writs, 
on  politics,  and  cannot  touch  on  science  for  want  of  in- 
struction ;  if  he  doubts,  he  b  excommunicated  and 
damned ;  therefore  hb  countrymen  are  not  poisoned 
with  modem  philosophy:  and,  as  to  morab,  thanks  to 
the  Turks  I  there  are  no  such  things.  What  then  is  left 
him,  if  he  has  a  tura  for  scribbling  T  Religion  and  holy 
biography :  and  it  b  natural  enough  that  those  who  have 
so  Tittle  m  this  life  should  look  to  the  next  It  b  no 
great  wonder,  then,  that  in  a  catalc^e  now  before  me 
of  fifty-five  Greek  writeTS,many  of  whom  were  lately 
lining,  not  above  fifteen  should  have  touched  on  any- 
thing but  religion.  The  catalogue  alluded  to  b  con- 
tained in  the  twenty -sbcth  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume 
of  Meletuis'  Kcclrsiastiral  History. 
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Camto  II.,  Stanza  lxxiv.,  p.  19^ 

*'  Tremblbg  beneatfi  the  fcourge  of  Turkbh  hand.'H 
The  difficulties  of  .travelliag  in  Turkey  have  been  much 
exaggerated,  or  rather  have  considerably  diminished, 
of  late  years.  The  Mussulmans  have  been  beaten  into 
a  kind  of  sullen  civility  very  comfortable  to  voyagers. 

It  is  hazardous  to  say  much  on  the  subject  otTurics 
and  Turkey :  since  it  is  possible  to  live  amongst  them 
twenty  years  without  acquiring  information,  at  least 
from  themselves.  As  far  as  my  own  slu^t  experience 
carried  mc»  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  ;  but  am  in- 
debted for  many  dvilides  (I  might  also  say  for  friend- 
ship), and  much  hospitality,  to  Ali  Pacha,  nis  son  Veil 
Pacha  of  the  Morea,  and  several  others  of  high  rank  in 
the  provinces.  Suleyman  Aga,  late  Governor  of  Athens, 
and  now  of  Thebes,  was  a  bon  vv'ani,  and  as  social  a 
being  as  ever  sat  cross-I^ged  at  a  Cray  or  a  tabic.  During 
the  carnival,  when  our  l^iglish  party  were  masquerad- 
ing, both  himself  and  his  successor  were  more  happy 
to  "  receive  masks,"  than  any  dowager  in  Grosvenor 
square. 

On  one  occasion  of  his  supping  at  the  convent,  his 
friend  and  visitor,  the  Caoi  ot  Thebes,  was  carried 
from  table  perfectly  qualified  for  any  club  in  Christen- 
dom; while  the  worthy  Waywode  himself  triumphed 
in  his  fiiilL 

In  all  money  transactions  with  the  Modems,  I  ever 
found  the  strictest  honor,  the  highest  disintere^edness. 
In  transacting  business  with  them,  there  are  none  of 
those  dirty  peculations,  imder  the  name  of  interest,  dif- 
ference of  exchange,  commission,  &c.,  &c.,  uniformly 
found  in  applying  to  a  Greek  consul  to  cash  biUs,  even 
on  the  first  houses  in  Pera. 

With  regard  to  presents,  an  established  custom  in  the 
East,  you  will  rarely  find  yourself  a  loser ;  as  one  worth 
acceptance  is  generally  returned  by  another  of  similar 
value— a  horse,  or  a  shawl. 

In  the  capital  and  at  court  the  citizens  and  courtiers 
are  formed  m  the  same  school  with  those  of  Christianity; 
but  there  does  not  exist  a  more  honorable,  fiiendly,  and 
high-spirited  character  than  the  true  Turkish  provin- 
cial Aga,  or  Moslem  country  gentleman.  It  is  not 
meant  nere  to  de^iignatc  the  governors  of  towns,  but 
those  Agas  who,  by  a  Idnd  of  feudal  tenure,  possess 
lands  and  houses,  ot  more  or  less  extent,  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor. 

The  lower  orders  su-e  in  as  tolerable  dndpline  as  the 
rabble  in  countries  with  f;reater  pretensions  to  civiliza- 
tion. A  Moslem,  in  waJUong  the  streets  of  our  country- 
towns,  would  be  more  incommoded  in  England  than  a 
Frank  in  a  similar  sttuadon  1h  Turkey.  K^mentab 
are  the  best  travelling  dress. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  relipon  and  different  sects 
of  Islamism,  may  be  found  in  IrOhsson's  French  ;  oi 
their  manners,  &c.,  perhaps  in  Thornton's  English.  The 
Ottomans,  with  all  their  defects,  are  not  a  people  to  be 
despised.  Equal,  at  least,  to  the  Spaniards,  they  are 
superior  to  the  Portuguese.  If  it  be  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce what  they  are,  we  can  at  least  say  what  they 
are  not:  they  are  not  treacherous,  they  are  noi  cow- 
ardly, they  do  not  bum  heredcs,  they  arc  not  assassins, 
nor  tias  an  enemy  advanced  to  their  capital.  They 
are  faithful  to  their  sultan  till  he  becomes  unnt  to  govern, 
and  devout  to  their  God  without  an  inquisidon.  Were 
they  driven  from  St  Sophia  to-morrow,  and  the  French 
or  Russians  enthroned  in  their  stead,  it  would  become 
a  quesdon  whether  Europe  would  gain  by  the  exchange. 
England  would  certainly  be  the  loser, 
^with  regard  to  that  ignorance  of  which  they  are  so 

Senerally,  and  somedmcs  justly,  accused,  it  may  be 
oubted.  always  excepting  France  and  England,  in 
what  useful  pomts  of  knowledge  they  are  excelled  by 
other  nations.  Is  it  in  the  common  arts  of  life  T  In 
their  manufactures  t  Is  a  Turkish  sabre  iniinrior  to  a 
Toledot  or  is  a  Turk  woc««  clothed,  or  lodged,  or  fed 


and  taught,  than  a  Spaniard  t  Are  their  Pachas  wone 
educated  than  a  Grandee  t  or  an  Effendi  diaa  a  Kb^^ 
ofSt.JagoT    I  think  not 

I  remember  Mahmout»  the  grandsoa  of  Ala  Pacha, 
asking  whether  my  fellow-travdler  and  mysdf  vere  a 
the  upper  or  lower  House  of  Parliament.  Now,  flit 
question  from  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  proves  that  las 
education  had  not  been  neglected.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  an  English  boy  at  that  age  knows  the  differeaoe  of 
the  Divan  fit>m  a  College  of  Dervises;  but  I  am  my 
sure  a  Spaniard  does  not  How  little  M.ihmout.  snr- 
roimded,  as  he  had  been,  entirely  by  his  Turicish  tutoi^ 
had  learned  that  there  was  such  a  tlung  asa  Faiitamcm. 
it  were  useless  to  conjecture,  unless  we  suppose  that  hii 
instructors  did  not  confine  his  studies  to  the  ICoran. 

In  all  the  mosques  there  are  schools  establidted,  which 
are  very  regularly  attended;  and  the  poor  are  tanght 
without  the  church  of  Turkey  being  put  iato  periL  I 
believe  the  system  b  not  yet  printed  (though  there  » 
such  a  thbg  as  a  I'urkish  press,  and  books  Drinted  oa  the 
late  military  institution'  of  the  Nizam  Gcdidd) ;  ocr 
have  I  heard  whether  the  Mufd  and  the  MoUas  have 
subscribed,  or  the  Caimacan  and  the  Teflerdar  takea 
the  alarm,  for  fear  the  ingenuous  youth  of  die  tur- 
ban should  be  taught  not  to  "  pray  to  God  their  way." 
The  Greeks  also— a  kind  of  Eastern  Irish  Papists— have 
a  college  of  their  own  at  Maynooth — no,  at  Hamfi; 
where  the  heterodox  receive  much  the  same  kiod  cf 
countenance  from  the  Ottoman  as  the  CathoHc  collide 
from  the  English  legislature.  Who  shall  then  affina 
that  the  Turks  are  ignorant  bigots,  whoi  they  that 
evince  the  exact  proportion  of  Christian  charity  wfaidb 
is  tolerated  in  the  most  proK>eroas  and  orthodox  ef  aS 
passible  kingdoms  t  But  though  they  allow  all  tka, 
they  will  not  suffer  the  Greeks  to  parttdpate  ia  thcr 
privileges;  no,  let  them  fisht  their  battles,  and  pay 
their  haratch  (taxes),  be  drubbed  in  this  world,  and 
damned  in  the  next.  And  shall  we  then  emancmBle 
our  Irish  Helots  ?  Mahomet  forbid  I  We  shoold  ttea 
be  bad  Mussulmans,  and  worse  Christxaiis:  at  | 
unite  the  best  of  both— Jesuitical  &ith.  and  \ 
not  much  inferior  to  Turkish  toleration. 

Canto  III.,  Stanza  xa.,  p.  908. 
Of  earth-o'crgazing  mountains,  and  thus  taka.*j  It 
is  to  be  recoUectM,  that  the  most  beautffid  and  i 


^ve  doctrines  of  the  divine  Founder  of  Christtaaity  1 
delivered,  not  in  the  Temple,  but  on  the  M^umt^  X^ 
waive  the  quesdon  of  devotion,  axul  turn  to  human  «fe- 
quence, — the  most  effectual  and  iplendkl  nii  1  kaiia 
were  not  pronounced  within  walk.  Demostbeacs  a4> 
dressed  the  public  and  popular  assemblies.  Cicero  ipdbt 
in  the  forum.  That  this  added  to  their  effect  on  iktt 
mind  of  both  orator  and  hearers,  may  be  concehrad  fimv 
the  difference  between  what  we  read  of  the  f<wiiw 
then  and  diere  produced,  and  those  we  oundvcs  «■• 
perience  in  the  perusal  fai  the  closet.  ItbooeUiiagtp 
read  the  Iliad  at  Slgseum  and  on  the  tnmuH.  or  \gj  Iha 
springs  with  Mount  Ida  above,  and  the  plain  and  ilmi 
and  Archipelago  around  you;  and  another  to  trin  jF**^ 
taper  over  it  in  a  snug  library— /A/f  I  know.  Wen  Ife 
early  and  rapid  progress  of  what  is  called  Methodhato 
be  attributed  to  any  cause  beyond  the  enthtaiaaa  «i> 
cited  by  its  vehement  fiJth  and  doctrines  (the  tmh  «r 
error  of  which  I  presume  neither  to  canvass  aorto  ^ 
tion),  I  should  venture  to  ascribe  it  to  the  xxac  ' 
preaching  in  the  fields,  and  the  unstudied  aad  4 
poraneous  effusions  of  its  teachers.  The  Mom. 
whose  erroneous  devotion  (it  least  In  the  lovers 
a  most  sincere,  and  therefore  impressive,  arc  apT 
to  repeat  their  prescribed  orirxms  and  prayeca^^i 
they  may  be,  at  the  stated  hours — of  course,  "* 
in  the  open  air,  kneeling  upon  a  lijht  mat  (^ 
carry  for  the  purpose  of  a  oed  or  cushioo  as 
the  ceremony  lasts  some  adnntes.  dnriag  inichl 
totally  ahsort>ed,  and  only  Kvfag  b  chdr  \   " 
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fx>iiiing  can  disturb  lliem.  On  me  the  simple  and  entire 
stncerity  of  these  men,  and  the  spirit  whicn  a^peaced  to 
oe  wtthm  and  upon  them,  made  a  far  greater  impression 
than  any  general  rite  vhich  was  ever  performed  in 
places  of  worship,  of  which  1  have  seen  those  of  ahnost 
every  persuasion  under  the  sun:  inchiding  most  of  our 
own  sectaries,  and  the  Greek,  the  Catholic,  the  Armen- 
ian, the  Lutheran,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Mahometan. 
Many  of  the  negroes,  of  whom  there  are  numbers  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  are  idolaters,  and  have  free  exercise  of 
their  belief  and  its  rites;  some  of  these  I  had  a  distant 
view  of  at  Patras;  and.  from  what  I  could  make  out  of 
them,  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  truly  Pagan  description, 
and  not  very  agreeable  to  a  spectator. 

Camto  III.,  Stanza  xcix.,  p.  309. 
"And  sun-set  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought."] 
Rousseau's  H^lolse,  Lettre  17,  Part  IV.,  note.  "Ces 
iaonta^;nc8  sout  st  hautes  qu'une  demi-heure  ainrte  le 
soletl  couche,  leurs  sommets  sont  eclair^  de  ses  rayons; 
dont  le  rouge  forme  sur  ces  dmes  blanches  uti*  belle 
ctntUur  de  rose,  qo'on  aperccit  de  fort  loin." — This  m>- 
plies  more  particularly  to  tne  heights  over  Meillene. 
"  J'allai  k  Vcvay  loger  k  la  Clef,  et  pendant  deux  jours 
que  j'y  restai  sans  voir  persfnme,  je  pris  pour  cette  ville 
un  amoirqtu  m'a  suivi  dans  tous  mes  voyages,  et  qui 
m'y  a  &it  etabKr  enfin  Ics  h6ro8  de  mon  roman.  Je  dirais 
voK>ntiers  k  ceux  qui  ont  du  code  ec  c^ui  sont  sensibles: 
ASLt±  k  Vevay — viatcs  le  pny  s,  examuiez  les  sites,  pro- 
menex-vous  sur  le  lac,  et  dites  si  la  Nature  n'a  pas  fiut 
ce  beau  pays  i>our  une  Julie,  pour  une  Claire,  et  pour  un 
St.  Prcux;  mais  ne  Ics  y  cherchcz  pas." — Les  Coti/es- 
Hons^  livre  iv.  p.  306,  Lyon,  ed.  17^.— in  July,  x8i6, 1 
made  a  voyage  round  the  LJike  of  Geneva:  and,  as  fiu 
as  mv  own  observations  have  led  me  in  a  not  uninter- 
ested nor  faiattentive  survey  of  all  the  scenes  most  cele- 
brated by  Rousseau  in  his  *'  Hdlolse,"  I  can  safely  ss^, 
that  in  tins  there  is  no  exaggeration.  It  would  be  dim- 
cult  to  see  Clarens  (with  the  scenes  around  it,  Vevay, 
Chilion.  B6veret,  Sl  Gingo.  Meilleric,  Eivan,  and  the 
entrances  of  the  Rhone)  without  being  forcibly  struck 
with  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  persons  ana  events 
w^ith  which  it  has  been  peopled.  But  this  is  not  all;  the 
feeling  with  which  all  around  Clarens,  and  tlie  opposite 
rocks  of  Meillerie,  is  inve^ed,  b  of  a  still  higher  and  more 
comprdiensive  order  than  the  mere  sympathy  with  indi- 
vidual passion;  it  is  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  love  in  its 
most  extended  and  sublime  capacity,  and  of  our  own 
participation  of  its  good  and  of  its  glory:  it  is  the  great 
principle  of  the  universe,  which  is  there  more  condensed, 
but  not  less  manifested;  and  of  which,  though  knowing 
ourselves  a  part,  we  lose  our  individuality,  and  mingle 
in  the  beauty  of  the  whole.^If  Rousseau  had  never 
written,  nor  lived,  the  same  associations  would  not  less 
have  beloi^ed  to  such  scenes.  He  has  added  to  the 
interest  of  his  works  by  their  adoption;  he  has  shown  his 
sense  of  their  beauty^  by  the  selection;  but  they  have 
done  that  for  him  which  no  human  being  could  do  for 
them. — I  had  the  fortune  (good  or  evilas  it  might  be| 
to  sail  from  Meillerie  (where  we  landed  for  some  time) 
to  St  Gingo  during  a  lake  storm,  which  added  to  the 
magnificence  of  all  around,  although  occasionally  ac- 
companied by  danger  to  the  boat,  which  was  small  «nd 
ovenoaded.  It  was  over  this  verv  part  of  the  lake  that 
Koufiseau  has  cfriven  the  boat  of  &.  Preux  and  Madame 
AVolmar  to  Meillerie  for  shelter  durinff  a  tempest  On 
gainii^  the  shore  at  St  Gingo,  I  found  wat  the  wind  had 
been  suffidoitly  strong  to  blow  down  some  fine  old 
chestnut  trees  on  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains.  On 
the  oi^podte  hek;ht  of  Clarens  is  a  chfttcau.  llie  hills 
are  covered  with  vine3rard&,  and  interspersed  with  some 
small  but  beautiful  woods;  one  of  these  was  named  the 
"Bosquet  de  Julie;**  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  though 
long  ago  cut  down  by  the  brutal  selfishness  of  the  monks 
af  St  Bernard  (to  whom  the  kmd  appertained),  that  the 
ground  might  be  enclosed  into  a  vineyard  for  ther  miser- 
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I  able  drones  of  an  execrable  supen>tttion.  the  inhabitants 
of  Clarens  still  point  out  the  spot  where  its  trees  stood, 
calluig  it  by  the  name  which  consecrated  and  survived 
them.  Rousseau  has  not  been  pardcularly  fortunate  in 
the  preservation  of  the  "  local  habitadons  '*  he  has  given 
to  *•  airy  nothfaigs.**  The  Prior  of  (ireat  St.  Bernard  has 
cut  down  some  of  his  woods  for  the  sake  of  a  few  casks 
of  wine,  and  Buonaparte  ha  levelled  part  of  the  rocks 
of  Meillerie  in  improving  the  road  to  the  Simplon.  The 
road  is  an  excellent  one;  but  I  cannot  quite  i^ree  with 
a  remark  which  I  heard  made,  that  "  La  route  vaut 
mieux  que  les  souvenirs.** 


THE  CORSAIR. 


Canto  III.,  Paragraph  xxiv.,  p.  385. 

'  Link'd  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes."] 
That  the  point  of  honor  which  is  represented  in  one  in- 
stance of  Conrad's  character  has  not  been  carried  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  probability,  may  perhaps  be  in  some 
degree  confirmed  by  the  following  anecdote  of  a  brother 
buccaneer  in  the  year  1814: — '*  Our  readers  have  all 
seen  the  account  of  the  enterprise  against  tlie  pirates  of 
Barrataria;  but  few,  we  believe,  were  informed  of  the 
situation,  history,  or  nature  of  that  establishment.  For 
the  information  of  such  as  were  unacquainted  with  it, 
we  have  prociu^  firom  a  friend  the  following  interesting 
narrative  of  the  main  £u:ts,  of  which  he  has  penional 
knowledge,  and  which  cannot  frul  to  interest  some  of 
our  readers: — Barrataria  is  a  bay,  or  a  narrow  arm,  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  it  runs  through  a  rich  but  very  flat 
country,  until  it  reaches  within  a  mile  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  nfteen  miles  below  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The 
bay  has  branches  almost  innumerable,  in  which  persons 
can  Ke  conceided  from  the  severest  scrutiny.  It  com* 
municates  with  three  lakes  which  lie  on  the  south-west 
side,  and  these,  with  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and 
which  lies  contiguoxis  to  the  sea,  where  there  is  an  island 
formed  by  the  two  arms  of  this  lake  and  the  sea.  The 
east  and  west  points  of  this  island  were  fortified,  in  the 
year  i8xx,  by  a  band  of  pirates,  imder  the  command  of 
one  Monsieur  La  Fitte.  A  large  majoritjr  of  these  out- 
laws are  of  that  class  of  the  population  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  who  fled  from  the  island  of  St  Domingo  dur- 
ing  the  troubles  there,  and  took  refuge  in  the  iuand  of 
Cuba;  and  when  the  last  war  between  France  and  Spain 
conunenced,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  that  isLand 
with  the  short  notice  of  a  few  days.  Without  ceremony 
they  entered  the  United  Sutes,  the  most  of  them  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  with  all  the  nes^es  they  had  pos- 
sessed in  Cuba,  lliey  were  notified  by  the  Governor 
of  that  State  of  the  clause  in  the  constitotion  which  for- 
bade the  importation  of  slaves;  but  at  the  same  time, 
received  the  assurance  of  the  Governor  that  he  would 
obtain,  if  possible,  the  approbation  cf  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  their  retaining  this  property.  The  island  of 
Barrataria  is  situated  about  lat  39  deg.  xj  roin..  Ion.  ^2. 
30. ;  and  is  as  remarkable  for  its  health  as  tor  the  superior 
scale  and  shell  fish  with  which  its  waters  abound.  The 
chief  of  this  horde,  like  Charles  de  Moor,  had,  mbced 
with  his  many  vices,  some  virtues.  In  the  year  x8x3, 
this  party  had,  from  its  turpitude  and  boldness,  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana;  and  to  break 
up  the  establishment  he  thought  proper  to  strike  at  the 
head.  He  therefore  offered  a  reward  of  500  dollars  for 
the  head  of  Monsieuv  La  Fitte,  who  was  well  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  from  lus  im- 
mediate connection,  and  his  once  having  been  a  fencing- 
master  in  that  dty  of  great  reputation,  which  art  fie 
learnt  in  Buonaparte's  army,  where  he  was  a  captain. 
The  reward  which  was  offered  by  the  Governor  for  the 
head  of  La  Fitte  was  answered  by  the  offer  of  a  reward 
from  the  latter  of  15,000  for  the  head  of  the  Governor. 
The  Governor  ordered  out  a  company  to  march  from 
the  dty  to  La  Fitte'b  island,  and  to  bum  and  destroy  ail 
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the  property,  and  to  bring  to  the  city  of  New  OrlcansJ  retired  into  his  chamber  to  bewail  his  ixrepuable  Ion. 
all  ite  banditti.    This  company,  under  the  command  of  and  to  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  human  Ufe.  --0»«  s 


a  man  who  had  been  die  intimate  associate  of  thfa  bold 
Captain,  approached  very  near  to  the  fortified  island, 
betore  he  saw  a  man,  or  heard  a  sound,  imtil  he  heard  a 
whistle,  not  unlike  a  boatswain's  call.  Then  it  was  he 
found  iximself  surrounded  by  armed  men  who  had 
emereed  from  the  secret  avenues  which  led  into  Bayou. 
Here  It  was  that  the  modem  Charles  de  Moor  developed 
his  few  noble  traits;  for  to  this  man,  who  had  come  to 
destrov  hfa  life  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  he  not  only 
sparea  his  life,  but  offered  him  that  which  would  have 
made  the  honest  soldier  ebsy  for  the  remainder  of  bis 
days;  which  was  indignandy  refiised.  He  then,  with 
the  approbation  of  his  captor,  retimied  to  the  city.  This 
circumstance,  and  some  concomitant  events,  proved  that 
this  band  of  pirates  was  not  to  be  taken  by  land.  Our 
naval  force  having  always  been  small  in  that  ^tiarter, 
cxerdons  for  the  destruction  of  this  ilUcit  establuhment 
could  not  be  expected  from  them  until  ausroented;  ftn* 
an  officer  of  the  navy,  with  most  of  thegun-boats  on  that 
stadon.  had  to  retreat  from  an  overwhelmiiu;  force  of 
La  Fitters.  So  soon  as  the  augmentadon  of  the  navy 
authorized  an  attack,  one  was  made;  and  the  overthrow 
of  thb  banditd  has  been  the  result:  and  now  this  almost 
invulnerable  point  and  key  to  New  Orleans  b  dear  of 
an  enemy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  government  will  hold  it 
by  a  strong  military  force." — Ameruan  Newspaper.^ 

In  Noble's  continuadon  of  "  Granger's  Biog^ntphical 
History."  there  b  a  singular  pasKtge  in  hb  account  of 
Archbishop  Blackbourne;  ana  as  in  some  measure  con- 
nected with  the  profession  of  the  hero  of  the  forgoing 
poem,  1  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting  it. — 
"  There  b  something  mysterious  in  the  history  anoTchar- 
acter  of  Dr.  Blackbourne.  The  former  b  but  imperfecdy 
known;  and  report  has  even  asserted  he  was  a  bucca- 
neer; and  that  one  of  bb  brethren  m  that  profcssiop 
having  asked,  on  hb  arrival  in  England,  what  had  be- 
come of  hb  old  chum,  Blackbourne,  was  answered,  he 
b  Archbishop  of  York.  We  are  informed  that  Black- 
bourne was  installed  sub-dean  of  Exeter  in  1694,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  1703;  but  after  hb  successor  Lewb 
Bainet's  death,  in  1704,  he  regained  it  In  the  following 
year  he  became  dean ;  and  in  17x4  held  with  it  the  arch- 
deanery  c^  Cornwall  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  February  34,  1716;  and  translated  to  York, 
Noveni^>er  a8,  17^4,  as  a  reward,  according  to  court 
scandal,  for  tmiting  George  I.  to  the  Duchess  <^  Munster. 
lliis,  however,  appears  to  have  been  an  unfounded 
calumny.  As  archDishop  he  behaved  with  great  pru- 
dence, and  was  equally  respectable  as  the  suardian  of 
the  revenues  of  the  see.  Rumor  whirred  he  retained 
the  vices  of  hb  youth,  and  that  a  passion  for  the  fiur  sex 
formed  an  item  in  the  list  of  hb  weaknesses;  but  so  fiu* 
from  being  convicted  by  seventy  witnesses,  he  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  directly  criminated  by  one.  In 
short.  I  look  upon  these  aspersions  as  the  effects  of  mere 
malice.  How  b  it  possible  a  buccaneer  should  have 
been  so  good  a  scholar  as  Blackbourne  certainly  was  t  He 
who  had  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  (pardcu- 
larly  of  the  Creek  tragedians),  as  to  be  able  to  read  them 
with  the  same  ease  as  he  could  Shakspeare,  must  have 
taken  great  pains  to  acquire  the  learnt  languages,  and 
have  had  both^lebure  and  good  masters.  But  he  was 
undoubtedly  educated  at  Chrbtchurch  College,  Oxford. 
He  b  allowed  to  have  been  a  pleasant  man;  this,  how- 
ever, was  turned  against  him,  by  its  being  said, '  he 
gained  more  hearts  them  souls.' " 

"  The  only  voice  that  could  soothe  the  passions  of  the 
savage  ^Alpnonso  III.),  was  that  of  an  aouable  and  vir- 
tuous wife,  the  sole  object  of  hb  love;  the  voice  of  Don- 
na Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  die 
grand-daughter  of  Philip  II.,  Kin^of  ^xiin. — Her  dying 
words  sunk  deep'  mto  hb  memory;  hb  fierce  spirn 
melted  into  tears;  and,  after  the  last  emlnace,  Alphonso 
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CaMTO  II.,  PaKAGRAPM  XXIV.,  p.  spS. 

A  Serf  that  croas'd  the  intervening  vale."] 
event  in  dm  sectkxn  was  suggested  by  the  deaa ' 
the  death,  or  rather  buria!;  of  the  Duke  of 
The  most  interesting  and  particular  account  of  it  bgxva 
by  Burchard.  and  b  in  substance  as  follows: — "  On  the 
eighth  day  of  June,  the  Cardinal  of  Valena  and  the 
Duke  of  Gandu,  sons  of  the  pope,  supped  with  dieir 
mother.  Vanoasa,  near  the  church  of  S,  Pieiro  ad  vtm- 
cula:  several  other  persons  being  present  at  tbe  cnter- 
A  late  hour  approaching,  and  tbe  Car&tal 
"      "  irotber  that  it  w 


having  reminded  hb  brother  that  it  was  time  to 
to  the  apostolic  palace,  they  mounted  their  boises  or 
mules.  With  only  a  few  attendants,  and  proceeded  to- 
gether as  ikr  as  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Ascanu  Sfiaoa* 
when  the  Duke  informed  the  Cardinal  tluu.  befiore  be 
returned  home,  he  had  to  pay  a  vbat  of  pleasure.  Ob- 
mb^ng  therefore  all  hb  attendants,  exce|idns  ob 
f/a^^r«>,  or  footman,  and  a  perton  in  a  mask,  who  bsd 
paid  him  a  visit  whilst  at  sui^>er,  and^  who.  durinc  tbe 
space  of  a  month  or  diereabouts,  previous  to  this  iobs. 
had  called  upon  him  almost  daily  at  the  apostolic  paboe. 
he  took  thb  perscm  behind  him  on  hb  mole,  asui  ««- 
ceeded  to  the  street  of  the  Jews,  where  h^quittaa  lb 
servant,  directing  lum  to  remain  there  un»  a  oettab 
hour;  when,  if  he  did  not  return,  he  might  repair  to  ibe 
palace.  The  Duke  then  seated  the  person  in  the  nsfik 
b^und  him,  and  rode,  I  know  not  whither;  but  bi  dtat 
;ht  he  was  assassinated,  and  thrown  into  the  rivo. 

e  servant,  after  having  been  dbmiswrd,  was  also  s» 

saulted  and  mortally  wounded;  and  although  be  jm 
attended  with  great  care,  yet  such  was  ha  gmatfai, 
that  he  could  give  no  iatell«ible  account  of  what  W 
befidlen  hb  master.  In  the  morning,  the  Duke  doc  hav- 
ing returned  to  the  palace,  hb  sorants  began  to  be 
alarmed;  and  one  of  them  informed  the  pontifl'Qf  1^ 
evening  excursion  of  hb  sons,  and  that  tbe  Duke  had  asl 
yet  made  hb  appearance.  Thb  gave  the  pope  no  aaiB 
ansdety;  but  he  conjectured  that  the  Duke  had  beos  at- 
tracted by  some  courtesan  to  pass  the  n%ht  wilb  bcL 
and,  not  choosing  to  quit  the  house  ia  open  da^lMB 
waited  till  the  following  eveciiu{  to  return  horat^  ^'''''%. 
however,  the  evening  arrived,  and  he  found  bcaHf 
disappointed  in  hb  expectations,  he  became 
afflicted,  and  began  to  make  inquiries  fipom  4 


in  the  river,  had  remained  on  board  the  vessd  to 
it;  and  being  interrogated  whether  he  had  seen 
thrown  into  the  river  on  the  night  precetfing,  he 
that  he  saw  two  men  on  foot,  who  came  down  ^j 
and  looked  diligendy  about,  to  obserre  whedMT 
person  was  paaring.  That  seeing  no  one,  d>ey 
and  a  short  time  afterwards  two  othos  < 
looked  around  in  the  same  manner  as  the  i 
person  sdll  appearing,  they  gave  a  sign  to  tbdrooi  ^  _ 
ions,  when  a  man  came,  mounted  on  a  white  MMb 
luving  behind  him  a  dead  body,  the  bead  and  aitMlK 
which  hung  on  one  side,  and  the  feet  ^m,  .C 
other  side  of  the  horse ;  the  two  jutisai  ««  I 
supporting  die  body,  to  prevent  its  frUnC.  ^^IWOT^ 
proceeded  towards  that  part  where  tbe  intbof  ttaf 
B  usually  discharged  into  the  river,  and  tanbif  J 
horse,  with  hb tailtowards  the  water. the  twa fMNM 
took  the  dead  body  by  the  arms  and  feet,  ami  wm^ 
their  strength  flung  it  into  the  river.  .Tbt  fMM*'^ 
horseback  then  asked  if  they^id  tbron  Itial  m  1 
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they  replied,  Signor,  si  ^es,  Sir).  He  then  looked  furious  raze,  and  arrested  both  of  them,  together  with 
towards  the  river,  and  seeing  a  mantle  floating  on  the '  Aldobran^no  Rangoni,  of  Modena,  her  gentleman,  and 
streajn,  he  inquired  what  it  was  that  appeared  black,  also,  as  some  say,  two  of  the  women  of  her  chamber,  ai 
to  which  they  answered,  it  was  a  mantle;  and  one  of  abettors  of  this  sinful  act.  He  ordered  them  to  be 
them  threw  stones  upon  It,  in  consequence  of  which  it  •  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  desirjiu;  thejudges  to  pronounce 
Slink.  The  attendants  of  the  pontiff  then  inquired  from  sentence,  in  the  accustomed  forms,  upon  the  culprits. 
Giorgio,  why  he  had  not  revealed  this  to  the  governor  This  sentence  was  death.  Some  there  were  that  be- 
of  the  city:  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  I  stirred  themselves  in  &vor  of  the  delinquents,  and 
time  a  hundred  dead  bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the  amongst  others,  Ugoccion  Contrario,  who  was  all-pow- 
sanae  place,  without  any  inquiry  bebg  made  respecting  erfiil  with  Niccolo,  and  also  his  aged  and  much-deserv- 
them:  and  that  he  had  not,  therefore,  considered  it  as  a  ing  mbister,  Alberto  dal  Sale.  Both  of  these,  their 
matter  of  any  Importance.  The  fislxninen  and  seamen  tears  flowing  down  their  cheeks,  and  upon  their  knees, 
were   then  collected,  and  ordered  to  search  the  river,  implored  hxm  for  mercy;  adducing  whatever  reasons 


where,  on  the  following  evening,  they  found  the  body  of 
the  Duke,  with  hb  habit  entire,  and  tliirty  ducats  in  hu 
purse.  He  was  pierced  with  nine  wounds,  one  of  which 
was  in  his  throat,  the  others  in  his  head,  body  and 
limbs.  Nosooner  was  the  pontiff  informed  of  the  death 
of  his  son,  and  that  he  had  been  thrown,  like  filth,  into 
the  river,  than,  giving  way  to  his  grief,  he  shut  himself 
up  in  a  chamber,  and  wept  bltterlv.  The  Cardinal  of 
Segovia,  and  other  attendants  on  the  pope,  went  to  the 
door,  and  afker  many  hours  spent  in  i>enuasions  and 
exhortations,  prevailed  upon  him  to  admit  them.  From 
the  evening  of  Wednesday  till  the  following  Saturday 
the  pope  took  no  food;  nor  did  be  sleep  from  Thursday 
morning  till  the  same  hour  on  the  ensuing  day.  At 
length,  however,  giving  way  to  the  entreaties  of  his  at- 
tendants, he  began  to  restram  hb  sorrow,  and  to  consider 
the  ii^ury  which  his  own  health  might  susudn  by  the 
further  indulgence  of  his  grie£"— RoscoB's  Ua  T^ntk, 
voL  i,  p.  365. 
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they  could  surcest  for  sparing  the  offenders,  besides 
those  motives  oThonor  and  decency  which  mizht  per- 
suade hun  to  conceal  from  the  public  so  scandalous  a 
deed.  But  his  rage  made  him  inflexible,  and,  on  the 
instant,  he  commanded  that  sentence  shoiild  be  put  in 
execution. 

"  It  was.  then,  in  the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and  exactly 
in  those  frightful  dungeons  which  are  seen  at  this  day 
benesith  the  chamber  called  the  Aurora,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Lion's  tower,  at  the  top  of  the  street  Giovecca.  that 
on  the  niffht  of  the  aist  of  May  were  beheaded,  first 
Ugo,  and  aflerwards  Parisina.  Zoese,  he  that  accused 
her,  conducted  the  latter  under  his  arm  to  the  place  of 
punishment.  She,  all  alons.  fancied  that  she  was  to  be 
thrown  into  a  pit,  and  asked  at  every  step,  whether  she 
was  yet  come  to  the  spot  t  She  was  told  that  her  pun- 
ishment was  the  axe.  She  mquircd  what  was  become 
c^Ugo,  and  received  for  answer,  that  he  was  alreadv 
dead;  at  the  which,  sighing  grievously,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Now,  then,  I  wi&h  not  myself  to  five;  **  and.  being 
come  to  the  block,  she  stripped  herself  with  her  own 
hands  of  all  her  ornaments,  and*  wrapping  a  cloth 
around  her  head,  submitted  to  the  fatal  stroke,  which 
terminated  the  crael  scene.  The  same  was  done  with 
This  turned  out  a  calamitous  year  for  the  people  of  Rangoni,  who.  together  with  the  others,  according  to 


Ferrara,  for  there  occurred  a  very  tragical  event  in 
the  coiurt  of  their  sovereign.  Our  annals,  both  printed 
and  in  manuscript,  with  the  exception  of  die  unpolished 
and  negligent  woric  of  Sarpi,  and  one  other,  have  given 
the  followmg  relation  of  it,— from  which,  however,  are 
rejected  many  details,  and  especially  the  narrative  of 
Bandelli,  who  wrote  a  century  afterwards,  and  who 
does  not  accord  with  the  contempora^  histooians. 

"  By  the  above-mentioned  Stella  dell'  Assassino,  the 
Marquis,  in  the  year  1405,  had  a  son  called  Ugo,  a  beau- 
tifiil  and  mgenuous  youth.  Parisina  Malctesta,  second 
wife  of  Niccolo,  like  the  generality  of  step-mothers, 
treated  him  with  little  kindness,  to  the  infinite  regret 
of  the  Marquis,  who  regarded  him  with  fond  partiality. 
One  day  she  asked  leave  of  her  husband  to  undertake 
a  certain  journey,  to  which  he  consented,  but  upon  con- 
dition that  Ugo  should  bear  her  company;  for  he  hoped 
by  these  means  to  induce  her,  in  the  end,  to  lay  aside 
the  obstinate  aversion  whk^  she  had  conceived  against 
him.  And  indeed  his  intent  was  accomplished  but  too 
well,  since,  during  the  journey,  she  not  only  divested 
herself  of  all  her  hatred,  but  fell  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. After  their  return,  the  Marquis  had  no  longer 
any  occaston  to  renew  his  former  reproofik  1 1  happened 
one  day  that  a  servant  of  the  Marquis,  named  Zoese,  or 
as  some  call  him,  Giorgio,  passinz  before  the  apartments 
of  Parisba,  saw  going  out  from  them  one  of  her  cham- 
ber-maidSj  all  terrified  and  in  tears.  A^kinf  the  reason, 
she  told  him  that  her  mistres^  for  some  slight  offence, 
had  been  beating  her;  andjeiving  vent  to  her  rage,  ^e 
added,  that  she  could  easihr  be  revenged,  if  she  chose 
to  make  known  the  criminal  familiarity  which  subsbted 
between  Parisina  and  her  step-son.  llie  servant  took 
note  of  the  words,  and  related  them  to  hb  master.  He 
was  astounded  thereat,  but,  scarcely  believinc  hb  ears, 
he  assured  himself  of  the  act,  alas  I  too  clearly,  on  the 
x8th  of  May.  by  looking  through  a  hole  made  in  the 
cefling  of  his  wife's  chaoober.    Instandy  he  broke  into  a 


two  calendars  in  the  library  of  Sl  Francesco,  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  that  convent  Nothing  else  b known 
respecting  the  women. 

"  The  Marqub  kept  watch  the  whole  of  that  dreadful 
n^ht,  and  as  he  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
inquired  of  the  captain  of  the  casde  if  Ugo  was  dead 
yet  ?  who  answered  him.  Yes.  He  then  gave  himself 
up  to  the  most  desperate  lamentations,  exclaiming,  "  Oh 
that  I  too  were  dead,  since  I  have  been  hurried  on  to 
resolve  thus  against  my  own  Ugo  I  *'  And  then  gnaw- 
ing with  hb  teeth  a  cane  which  he  had  in  hb  hand,  he 
passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  dghs  and  in  tears,  calling 
frequently  upon  hb  own  dear  Ugo.  On  die  following 
day,  calling  to  mind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
public  hb  justification,  seeing  that  the  transaction  could 
not  be  kept  secret,  he  ordered  the  narrative  to  be  drawn 
out  upon  paper,  and  sent  it  to  all  the  courts  of  Italy. 

'•  On  receiving  thb  advice,  the  D(«e  of  Venice,  Fran- 
cesco Foscari,  gave  orders,  but  without  publishing  hb 
reasons,  that  stop  should  be  put  to  the  preparations  for 
a  tournament,  which,  tmdcr  die  auspices  of  the  Marquis, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Padua,  was  about  to 
take  place,  in  the  square  of  St  Mark,  in  order  to  cele- 
brate hb  advancement  to  the  ducal  chair. 

**  The  Marquis,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  sdready 
done,  firom  some  unaccountable  burst  of  vengeance, 
commanded  that  as  many  of  the  married  women  as 
were  well  known  to  him  to  be  faithless,  like  hb  Parisina, 
^ould.  like  her.  be  beheaded.  Amongst  others,  Bar- 
beriua,  or,  as  some  call  her,  Laodamia  Romei,  wife  of 
the  court  judge,  underwent  thb  sentence  at  the  usual 
place  of  execution;  that  b  to  say,  in  the  quarter  of  St 
Giacomo,  opposite  the  present  fortress,  beyond  St 
Paul's.  It  cannot  be  told  how  strange  appeared  thb 
proceeding  in  a  prince,  who,  considering  his  own  depo- 
sition, should,  as  it  seemed,  have  been  in  such  cases 
most  indulgent  Some,  however,  there  were  who  did 
not  tail  to  commend  him." 
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the  Avogadori,  in  order  to  discover  who  had 
these  words.  And  at  length  it  was  known  that  Mirfc«4r 
Steno  had  written  them.  It  was  resolved  in  the  C 
cU  of  Forty  that  he  should  be  arrested;  and  he  i 
confessed  that  m  the  fit  of  vexation  and  spite,  ocean 
by  his  being  thnist  off  the  solajo  in  the  presence  of  \m 
mistress,  he  had  written  the  words,  llier^are  tibe 
Council  debated  thereon.  And  the  Council  took  hii 
youth  Into  consideration,  and  that  he  was  a  lover;  aad 
therefore  they  adjudged  that  he  should  be  kept  ia  dose 
confinement  during  two  months,  and  that  afterwards  be 
should  be  banished  from  Venice  and  theUate  durns  one 
year.  Ij4  consequence  of  this  merciful  sentence  die 
Duke  became  exceedingly  wrodi,  it  appearing  to  Hm, 
that  the  Cotmcfl  had  not  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  was 
required  by  the  respect  due  to  his  ducal  digmtr;  and  be 
said  that  they  ought  to  have  condemned  9>tx  Mkbde  t» 


MARINO  B  ALIERO,  DOGE  OF  VENICE. 
APPENDIX. 
Note  A. 

I  am  obliged  for  the  following  excellent  translation  of 
the  old  Chronicle  to  Mr.  F.  Cohen,  \o  whom  the  reader 
will  find  himself  indebted  for  a  version  that  1  could  not 
myself-— though  after  many  years'  intercourse  with 
Italian — ^have  given  by  any  means  so  purely  and  so 
faithfully. 

STORY  OF  MARINO  FALIEBO.  DOGE  XUX. 
MCCCLIV. 

On  the  devendi  da^  of  September,  \n  the  year  of  our 
Ix>rd  I3M,  Marino  Faliero  was  elected  and  chosen  to 
be  the  Duke  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Venice.    He  was 

Coimt  of  Valdemarino.  in  the  Marches  of  Treviso,  and  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  or  at  least  to  be 
a  kn^ht,  and  a  wealthy  man  to  boot.  As  soon  as  the  life, 
election  was  completed,  it  was  resolved  in  the  Great  Now  It  was  fitted  that  my  Lord  Duke  Marino  w^ta 
Council,  that  a  deputation  oftwelve  should  be  despatched  have  his  head  cut  off.  And  as  it  is  necessary,  when 
to  Marino  Faliero  the  Duke,  who  was  dien  on  his  way  any  efifect  is  to  be  brought  about,  that  the  catae  of  sacb 
firom  Rome;  for  when  he  was  chosen  he  was  ambassador '  effect  must  happen,  it  therefore  came  to  pass,  dtatea 
at  the  court  of  the  Holy  FatJier,  at  Rome, — the  Holy  dbe  very  day  after  sentence  had  been  pronoimced  cm 
Father  himself  held  his  court  at  Avignon.  When  Messer  Ser  Michele  Steno,  beinz  the  first  day  of  Lent,  a  ga«to- 
Marino  Faliero  the  Duke  was  about  to  land  in  this  city, '  man  of  the  house  of  Barbaro,  a  choleric  genaessu. 
on  the  ^th  day  of  October,  1354,  a  thick  haze  came  on ,  went  to  the  arsenal,  and  required  certam  t' 
and  darkened  the  air;  and  he  was  enforced  to  land  on  masters  of  the  galleys.  Tms  he  did  in  the 
the  place  of  St.  Mark,  between  the  two  columns,  on  the  the  Admiral  of  the  arsenal,  and  he,  hearltig 

n>ot  where  evil-doers  are  put  to  death;  and  all  thought  1  answered, — No,  it  cannot  be  done.    High 

that  this  was  the  worst  of  tokens.— Nor  must  I  forget  to  between  the  sendeman  and  the  Admiral,  andtliescBlle> 
write  that  which  I  have  read  in  a  chronicle.  When '  man  struck  him  w'\i)\  his  fist  just  above  the  eye;  and  as 
Messer  Marino  Faliero  was  Podesta  and  Captain  of ,  he  happened  to  have  a  ring  on  his  finger,  the  ri^  cm 
Treviso,  the  Bishop  delayed  coming  in  with  the  holy ;  the  Admiral  and  drew  blood.  The  Admiral,  all  bndnd 
sacrament,  on  a  da^  when  a  procesuon  was  to  take 'and  bloody,  ran  straight  to  the  Duke  to  complaiB.asd 
place.  Now,  the  said  Marino  Faliero  was  so  verv  proud  I  with  the  intent  of  prayhig  him  to  inflkat  some  hasfj 
and  wrathful,  that  he  buffeted  the  Bishop,  and  almost  punishment  upon  the  gentleman  of  C&  Barbaro. — "WiMt 
struck  him  to  the  ground;  and,  therefore,  Heaven '  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  for  thee?"  anywercd  ibe 
allowed  Marino  Faliero  to  ^o  out  of  his  right  senses,  in  Duke:— "think  upon  the  shameful  gibe  wfaldi  talk 
order  that  he  might  bring  hunself  to  an  e vU  death.  been  written  concerning  me;  and  think  on  the  maimarli 

When  this  Duke  had  held  the  dukedom  during  nine  \  which  they  have  punished  that  ribald  Michele  Saepi^ 
months  and  six  days,  he,  being  wicked  and  ambitious,  who  wrote  it;  and  see  how  the  Council  of  Fortr  ttmm. 
sought  to  make  himself  Lord  of  Venice,  in  the  manner;ourperson."— Upon  this  the  Admual  answer^— -^)^ 
which  I  have  read  in  an  ancient  chronicle.    When  the '  Lord  Duke,  if  vou  would  wish  to  make  yourself  a  priae% 
Thursday  arrived  upon  which  they  were  wont  to  hum  and  to  cut  all  those  cuckoldy  gentlemen  to  iifia^.1 
the  bull,  the  bull  hunt  took  place  as  usual;  and,  accord-  have  the  heart,  if  you  do  but  help  me.  to  nudw  mo 
ing  to  the  usage  of  those  times,  after  the  bull  hunt  had  prince  of  all  this  state;  and  then  you  may  ponidl  MM 
ended,  thev  all  proceeded  unto  the  palace  of  the  Duke,  all."    Hearing  this,  the  Duke  aud, — "  How  caa  socfca 
and  assemoled  together  in  one  of  his  halls;  and  they  matter  be  brought  about  ? " — and  so  they  dhooowri 
disported  themselves  with  the  women.    And  until  the  thereon. 

first  bell  tolled  they  danced,  and  then  a  banquet  was      l*he  Duke  called  for  his  nephew,  Ser  Dettuccia 
served  up.     My  Lord  the  Duke  paid  the  expenses  •••■■•••  •  •    • 

thereof,  provided  he  had  a  Duchess,  and  after  the  ban- 
quet they  all  returned  to  their  homes. 

Now  to  this  feast  there  came  a  certain  Ser  Michele 
Steno,  a  gentleman  of  poor  esute  and  very  young,  but 
crafty  and  daring,  and  who  loved  one  of  the  damsels  of 
the  Duchess.  Ser  Michele  stood  amongst  the  women 
upon  die  sobjo;  and  he  behaved  indiscreetlv.  so  that 
my  Lord  the  Duke  ordered  that  he  should  bo  kicked  off 
the  solajo;  and  the  esc^uires  of  the  Duke  flung  him  down 
from  die  solajo  acc".  dingly.  Ser  Michele  thought  that 
such  an  affront  was  beyond  all  bearing;  and  when  the 
feast  was  over,  and  all  other  persons  had  left  the  palace, 
he,  continuing  heated  with  anger,  went  to  the  hall  of 
audience,  and  wrote  certain  unseemly  words  relating  to 
the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  upon  the  chair  in  which  the 
Duke  was  used  to  sit;  for  in  those  days  tlie  Duke  did 
not  cover  his  chair  with  cloth  of  sendal.  but  he  sat  in  a 
chair  of  wood.  Ser  Michele  wrote  thereon— "  ^War/> 
Falter ,  the  husband 0/ thf /air  wife:  others  kiss  htr, 
but  he  ke^fis  her**  In  the  morning  the  words  were  seen, 
and  the  matter  was  considered  to  be  very  scandalous; 

-_j.i__   o i^j..*.-    « I ^<  _*»v_  r^ 


and  the  Senate  commanded  the  Avogadon  of  the  Com 

monwealth  to  proceed  therein  with  the  greatest  diligence.  \  riot,  then  the  conspirators  were  to 


ro,  who  lived  with  him  in  the  palace,  and  Hbmf  i 

muncd  about  this  plot    And  without  leaving  the  fl 

they  sent  for  Philip  Calendaro,  a  seaman  M  gtatf  1 
pute,  and  for  Bertuccio  Isracllo,  who  was  exooe^ppy 
wily  and  cimnmg.  Then  taking  counsel  a"*^**»g^  lUflft* 
selves,  they  agreed  to  call  in  some  others;  aadM^lbr 
several  nights  successively,  they  met  with  die  Drf  '  " 
home  in  his  palace.  And  the  following  men  wei%4 
in  singly;  to  wit: — Niccolo  Fagiuolo,  GbvanaldbtC 
Stefiino  Fagiono,  Niccolo  dalle  Bende,  Nkxolo  B 
and  Stefano  Trivisano.— It  was  concerted  that  l« 
or  seventeen  leaders  should  be  stationed  fai  ▼ariooti 
of  the  aty.  each  being  at  the  head  of  forty  n 

and  prepared;  but  tlie  followers  were  not  to  I 

destination.    On  the  appointed  day  they  ware  tol 
affrays  amongst  themselves  here  and  tl  ' 

that  the  Duke  might  have  a  pretence  for  t< 
of  San  Marco;  these  bells  are  never  rung  but  byc 
of  the  Duke.    And  at  the  sound  of  the  bdW  t' 
teen  or  seventeen,  with  their  followers,  were  to 

&m  Marco,  through  the  streets  which  y.^ ^ 

Piazza.     And  when  the  noble  and  leadfiogc 
should  come  mto  the  Piaoa.  to  know  tha  caflM« 


A  latgess  of  great  amount  was  immediately  proffered  by  and  tliis  work  bciag  finished,  my  Lord 
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th-e  Dtdee  was  to  be  proclaimed  the  Lord  of  Venice. 
I^in^  haT&iK  been  thus  settled,  they  agreed  to  fulfil 
tlfteurintent  on  Wednesday,  the  X5th  day  m  April,  in  the 
year  1355.  So  covertly  <ud  they  plot,  tiiat  no  one  ever 
cireamt  of  their  machinations. 

But  die  Lord,  who  hath  always  helped  this  most 
Kioriotis  city,  and  who,  loving  its  r^teousness  and 
nolftie^,  haUi  never  forsaken  it,  inspired  one  Beltramo 
B«rgamasco  to  be  the  cause  of  bringing  the.plot  to  light, 
in  tiie  following  manner.  This  Beltramo,  who  belonged 
to  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  of  Santo  Ste&no.  had  heard  a  word 
or  two  of  what  was  to  take  place;  and  so,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  month  of  April,  ne  went  to  the  house  of  the 
aibresaid  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  and  told  him  all  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  plot.  Ser  Niccolo,  when  he  heard  all  these 
tilings,  was  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with  affright  He 
heard  all  the  particulars:  and  Beltramo  prayed  him 
to  keep  it  all  secret;  and  if  he  told  Ser  Niccolo,  it  was 
m  order  that  Ser  Niccolo  might  stop  at  home  on  the  15th 
oT  AprQ,  and  thus  save  his  life.  Beltramo  was  going, 
iMit  Ser  Niccolo  ordered  his  servants  to  lay  hands  upon 
hisn,  and  lock  him  up.  Ser  Niccolo  then  went  to  the 
bouse  of  Messer  Giovanni  Graden^o  Nasoni.  who  afler- 
^raurds  became  Duke,  and  who  also  lived  at  Santo  Ste- 
fmsio,  and  told  him  all.  The  matter  seemed  to  him  to 
be  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  as  indeed  it  was; 
and  they  two  went  to  the  house  of  Ser  Marco  Comaro, 
^rho  lived  at  San  Felice;  and,  having  spoken  with  him, 
^ev  all  three  then  determined  to  go  oack  to  the  house 
of  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  to  examine  the  said  Beltramo;  and 
baving  questioned  him,  and  heard  all  that  he  had  to  say, 
tliey  left  him  in  confinement  And  then  they  all  three 
-^nrent  into  the  sacristy  of  San  Salvatore,  and  sent  their 
men  to  summon  the  Councillors,  the  Avogadori,  the 
O^  de'  Died,  and  diose  of  the  Great  Councfl. 

When  all  were  assembled,  the  whole  story  was  told 
to  them.  They  were  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with 
afirisht  They  determined  to  send  for  Beltramo.  He 
was  trough  in  before  them.  They  examined  him.  and 
ascertained  that  the  matter  was  true;  and  although  they 
•were  exceedingly  troubled,  yet  they  determined  upon 
their  measures.  And  they  sent  for  the  Capi  de*  Quar- 
ante,  the  Signori  di  Notte,  the  Capi  de'  &esdera,  and 
the  Cinque  della  Pace;  and  they  were  ordered  to  asso- 
ciate to  their  men  other  good  men  and  true,  who  were 
to  proceed  to  the  houses  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  secure  them.  And  they  secured  the  fore- 
man of  the  arsenal,  in  order  that  the  conspirators  mu^t 
not  do  mkchief.  Towards  nightfall  they  assembled  in 
the  palace.  When  thev  were  assembled  in  the  palace, 
they  caused  the  gates  or  the  quadrangle  of  the  palace  to 
be  uiut  And  thev  sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  Bell-tower, 
and  forbade  the  tolling  of  the  bells.  All  this  was  carried 
into  effect  llie  before-mentioned  con^lratois  were 
secured,  and  they  were  brought  to  the  palace;  and,  as 
the  Council  of  Ten  saw  that  the  Duke  was  in  the  plot 
diey  resolved  that  twenty  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
state  should  be  associated  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
consultadon  and  deliberation,  but  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  ballot 

The  counsellors  were  the  following:— Ser  Giovamu 
Mocenigo,  of  the  Sestiero  of  San  Marco;  Ser  Almoro 
Veniero  da  Santa  Marina,  of  the  Sesdero  of  CasteUo; 
Ser  Tomaso  Viadro,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Canaregio;  Ser 
Giovanni  Sanudo,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Santa  Croce;  Ser 
netroTrivisano.  of  the  Sestiero  of  San  Paolo;  Ser  Panta- 
lione  Barbo  il  Grando.  of  the  hestiero  of  Ossoduro.  The 
Avogadori  of  the  Commonwealth  were  Zufrcdo  Moro- 
sini.  and  Ser  Orio  Pasqualigo;  and  these  did  not  ballot. 
Those  of  the  Council  of  Ten  were  Ser  Giovanni  Mar- 
cello,  Ser  Tomaso  Sanudo,  and  Ser  Micheletto  Dolfino, 
the  heads  of  the  aforesaid  Coancil  of  Ten.  Ser  Luca 
da  Legge,  and  Ser  Pietro  da  Mosto,  inquisitors  of  the 
aforesaid  Council.  And  Ser  Marco  Polani,  Ser  Marino 
Veniero.  Ser  Lando  Lombardo,  and  Ser  Nicolctto  Tri- 
visano,  of  bant*  Angelo. 


Lath  in  the  night,  just  before  the  dawning,  they  chose 
a  junta  of  twenty  noblemen  of  Venice  from  amoi^^  die 
wisest  and  the  worthiest,  and  the  oldest.  They  were 
to  give  counsel,  but  not  to  ballot  And  they  would  not 
admit  any  one  of  C&  Faliero.  And  Niccolo  Faliero, 
and  another  Niccolo  Faliero,  of  San  Tomaso,  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  Council,  because  thejr  belonged  to  the 
femily  of  the  Doge.  And  this  resolution  of  creating  the 
junta  of  twenty  was  much  praised  throughout  the 
state.  The  following  were  the  members  of  the  junta  of 
twenty:— Ser  Marco  Giustiniani,  Procuratore,  Ser  An- 
drea Erizzo,  Procuratore,  Ser  Lionardo  Giustiniani. 
Procuratore,  Ser  Andrea  Contarini,  Ser  Simone  Dan- 
dolo,  Ser  Niccolo  Volpe,  Ser  Giovanni  Loredano,  Ser 
Marco  Dicdo,  Ser  Giovanni  Gradenigo,  Ser  Andrea 
Comaro,  Cavaliere,  Ser  Marco  Soranso.  Ser  Rbieri 
du  Mosto,  Ser  Gazano  Marcello,  Ser  Manno  Morosini, 
Ser  Ste&no  Belegno,  Ser  Ntecolo  Lioni,  Ser  Filippo 
Orio,  Ser  Marco  Trivisano,  Ser  Jacopo  Bragadino,  Ser 
Giovanni  FoscarinL 

These  twenty  were' accordingly  called  m  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Teh;  and  they  sent  for  my  Lord  Marino  Faliero, 
the  Duke:  and  my  Lord  Marino  was  then  consorting  in 
the  palace  with  people  of  great  estate,  gendemen,  and 
other  good  men,  none  of  whom  knew  yet  how  the  fact 
stood. 

At  the  same  time  Bertucd  Israello,  who,  as  one  of  the 
ringleaders,  was  to  head  the  conspirators  in  Santa  Croce, 
was  afrested  and  boimd,  and  brought  before  the  Coun- 
cil. Zanello  del  Brin,  Nicoletto  di  Rosa,  Nfeoletto 
Alberto,  and  die  Guardiaga.  were  also  taken,  together 
with  several  seamen,  and  people  of  various  ranks. 
These  were  examined,  and  the  truth  of  the  plot  was  as- 
certained. 

On  the  t6th  of  April  judgment  was  given  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten,  that  Fil^ipo  Calendaro  andBertuccio  Israello 
should  be  hanged  upon  the  red  pillars  of  the  balcony  of 
the  palace,  from  which  the  Duke  is  wont  to  look  at  the 
bull  hunt:  and  they  were  hanged  with  gags  in  their 
mouths. 

The  next  day  the  following  were  condemned: — Nic- 
colo Zuccuolo,  Nicoletto  fiiondo,  Nicoletto  Doro,  Mar- 
co Giuda,  Jacomello  Dagolino,  Nicoletto  Fidele,  the 
son  of  Filippo  Calendaro,  Marco  Torello,  called  Israello, 
Ste&no  Trivisano,  the  money-changer  of  Santa  Mar- 
gherita,  and  Antonio  dalle  Bende.  These  were  all 
taken  at  Chiozza,  for  they  were  endeavonng  to  escape. 
Afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the  sentence  which  was  passed 
upon  them  in  the  Council  of  Ten,  they  were  hanged  on 
successive  days,  some  singly  and  some  ui  couples,  upon 
the  columns  of  die  palace,  beginning  from  the  red  col- 
umns, and  so  going  onwards  towards  the  canal.  And 
other  prisoneis  were  discharged,  because,  although 
they  had  been  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  yet  they  had 
not  assisted  in  it;  fbr  they  were  given  to  understand  by 
some  of  the  heads  of  the  plot,  that  they  were  to  come 
armed  and  prepared  for  the  service  of  the  state,  and  in 
order  to  secure  certain  criminals;  and  they  knew  noth- 
ing ebe.  Nicoletto  Alberto,  the  Guardiaga,  and  Bar- 
tolommeo-Ciricolo  and  his  son,  and  several  others,  who 
were  not  guilty,  were  discharged. 

On  Friday,  the  x6th  day  of  April,  judgment  was  also 
given  in  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten,  that  my  Lord 
Marino  Faliero,  the  Duke,  should  have  his  head  cut  off; 
and  that  the  execution  should  be  done  on  the  landing- 
place  of  the  stone  staircase,  where  the  Dukes  take  theu: 
oath  when  they  first  enter  the  palace.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  17th  of  April,  the  doors  of  the  palace  being 
shut,  tl)e  Duke  had  his  head  cut  off,  about  the  hour  of 
noon.  And  the  cap  of  estate  was  taken  from  the  Duke's 
head  before  he  came  down-stairs.  When  die  execution 
was  over,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  Council  of  Ten  went 
to  the  columns  of  the  palace  over  against  the  place  of 
St.  Mark,  and  that  he  showed  the  bloody  sword  unto 
the  people,  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice—"  The  terri- 
ble doom  hath  fallen  upon  the  traitor ! " — and  the  doors 
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were  opened,  and  the  people  all  nohed  in,  to  tec  the 
corpM  of  the  Duke,  who  had  been  beheaded. 

It  must  be  known  that  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo,  thecoim- 
dlbr,  was  not  present  when  the  aforesaid  sentence  was 
pronounced;  because  h«  was  unwell  and  remained  at 
home.  So  that  only  fourteen  balloted;  that  is  to  say, 
five  councillors,  and  nine  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  And 
It  was  adjudged,  that  all  the  lands  and  chattek  of  the 
Duke,  as  wdl  as  of  the  other  traitors,  should  be  for- 
Mted  to  the  state.  And  as  asrace  to  the  Duke,  it  was 
resolved  in  the  Council  of  Ten,  that  he  should  be 
allowed  Co  di^tose  of  two  th<wmnd  ducats  out  of  his  own 
property.  And  it  was  resolved,  that  all  die  coundlloiB, 
and  all  the  Avogadori  of  the  Commonwealth,  those  of 
the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  members  of  the  junta,  who 
had  assisted  in  passing  sentence  on  the  Duke  and  the 
other  traitors,  should  have  the  privilege  of  carrying 
arms  both  by  day  and  by  night  In  Venke.  and  from 
Grado  to  Cavaxere.  And  they  were  also  to  be  allowed 
two  footmen  canrving  arms,  the  aforesaid  footmen  living 
and  boarding  with  uem  in  their  own  houses.  And  he 
who  did  not  keep  two  footmen  might  transfer  the  priv- 
ilege to  hb  s<His  ix  his  brothers;  but  only  to  two.  rer- 
m&on  of  carrying  arms  was  also  granted  to  die  fioMir 
Notaries  of  the  Chancery,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  took  the  deposiu'ons;  and  they  were,  Ame- 
dio,  Nicoletto  di  Lorino,  StefiiuieUo,  and  Hetro  de  Com- 
postelli,  the  secretaries  of  the  Sk^ori  di  Notte. 

After  the  traitors  had  been  &mged,  and  the  Duke 
had  had  his  head  cut  off,  the  state  remained  in  great 
tranquillity  and  peace.  AJnd,  as  I  have  read  in  a  Chron- 
icle, the  corpse  of  the  Duke  was  removed  in  a  barge, 
with  eight  turches,  to  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  where  it  was  buried.  The  tomb  b 
now  in  that  aisle  in  the  middle  of  the  litde  church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  which  was  built  by  Bishop 
Gabriel  of  Bergamo.  It  is  a  coffin  of  stone,  with  these 
words  engraven  thereon: — **  Heicjactt  Dominut  Mari- 
nus  Faietro  Dux.** — ^And  they  did  not  paint  his  portrait 
in  the  hall  of  the  Great  Coirndl: — but  in  the  place 
where  it  ought  to  have  been,  you  see  these  woids: — 
'•  Hie  esl  locus  Marini  FmUtro,  iUcapiiati pro  crimini- 
bus  J' — And  it  is  thought  that  his  house  was  granted  to 
the  church  of  Sant'  Apostolo;  it  was  that  great  one  near 
the  bridge.  Yet  this  could  not  be  the  case,  or  else  the 
femily  boi^ht  it  bock  from  the  church;  for  it  still  belongs 
to  Cit  Faliero.  I  must  not  refrain  from  noting,  that  some 
wished  to  write  the  following  words  in  the  place  whore 
his  portrait  ought  to  have  been,  as  aforesaid: — **  Mari- 
nus  Faletro  Dtix^  temeritas  me  cefiit,  Pttnas  iut, 
iUcapitatus  pro  criminibus** — Others,  also,  indited  a 
couplet,  worthy  of  being  inscribed  upon  hb  tomb. 
'*  Dux  Venttum  jactt  hric,  patriam  qui  prodere 
Unians, 

Sceptra,  dtcus,  ceusum  perdidit,  tUque  caput** 


NotbB. 
PETRARCH  ON  THE  CONSPIRACY  OF 
MARINO  FAUERO. 
The  Italian  translation  from  the  Latin  Epbdes  of  Pe- 
trarch {Lkvati,  Vtagri  di  Pttrarca^  vol.  iv.,  p.  323) 
proves— xsdy.  That  Marino  Faliero  was  a  penonal 
friend  of  Petrarch's:  "anUca  dimestichena."  old  inti- 
macy, b  the  phrase  of  the  poet  tndly.  That  Petrarch 
thought  that  he  had  more  courage  than  conduct,  "piii 
di  cotraggioc^^  dl  senno."  srdly.  That  there  was  some 
jealousv  on  the  part  of  Petrarch;  for  he  savs  that  Ma- 
rino Faliero  was  treating  of  the  peace  which  he  himself 
had  "vainly  attempted  to  conclude."  4thly.  That  the 
honor  of  the  Dukedom  was  conferred  upon  him,  which 
he  neither  sought  not  expected,  "  chc  n4  chiedeva  ni 
aspettava,"  and  which  had  never  been  granted  to  any 
other  in  like  cuxnimstances,  "  do  cbe  non  si  concedette 
a  nesBun  altro,"  a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 


must  have  been  held,  sthly.  That  he  had  a  . 
for  wisdom,  only  forfeited  by  the  last  enterprise  of  hii 
life,  "  si  usurp6  per  tandanni  una  falsa  fiunadisaptaOBL* 
— "  He  had  usurped  for  so  many  years  a  &Ise  Euae  e^ 
wisdom,"  rather  a  difficult  task,  I  should  think.  Pwpk 
are  generally  found  out  before  eightv  years  of  age*  at 
least  in  a  repuUic — From  these,  and  the  other  hfstnrira] 
notes  which  I  have  collected,  b  may  be  mferrcd  that 
Marino  Faliero  povessed  many  of  the  qualities,  boiaoK 
the  success  of  a  hero;  and  thiat  hb  passions  were  toe 
vfolent.  The  paltry  and  ignorant  aocotmt  of  Dr.  Moor 
fidb  to  the  ground.  Iwardi  says,  "  that  there  had 
been  no  greater  event  in  hb  times  (tf»r//M#jIitendlyV 
"  nostri  tempi,*'  in  Itahr.  He  also  differs  from  the  histo- 
rian in  saving  that  Faliero  was  "on  the  banks  of  ibe 
Rhone,**  mstead  of  at  Rome,  when  elected;  the  other 
accounts  say,  that  the  deputation  of  the  Venetian  senate 
met  him  at  Ravenna.  How  dib  may  have  been,  k  b 
not  for  me  to  decide,  and  b  of  no  great  imponanoe. 
Had  the  maa  succeeded,  he  would  have  chanred  dM 
face  of  Venice,  and  perhaps  of  Italy.  As  it  b,  whas  «rv 
thcybodit  


NoteC 
VENETIAN  SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS. 
"  Vice  without  splendor,  sin  without  relief 
Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o^er; 
But,  in  its  steao,  coarse  lusts  ofhabitude,'*  ftc. 
(SH'p.43a.] 

"To  these  attacks  so  frequendy  pobted  by  the  gov- 
ernment against  the  clergy, — to  the  cootinu^  stniggles 
between  the  different  constituted  bodies, — to  these  enter- 
prises carried  on  by  the  mass  of  the  nobles  agauast  dK 
depositaries  of  power,— to  all  those  profects  or  ixmova- 
tion,  which  always  ended  by  a  stroke  of  state  poBcy,  we 
must  add  a  cai»e  not  less  fitted  to  spread  contempt  for 
ancient  doctrines;  this  was  the  excess  of  corruption,. 

That  freedom  of  manners,  which  had  been  kng 
boasted  of  as  the  principal  charm  of  Venetian  society, 
had  degenerated  iiito  scandalous  licentionsneas:  the  fee 
of  marriage  was  less  sacred  in  that  Catholic  coontfy. 
than  among  thoae  nations  where  the  laws  and  iil^bn 
admit  of  its  being  dissolved.  Because  they  conld  aoi 
break  the  contract,  they  fei^ed  that  it  had  not  rvbtgrt; 
and  the  ground  of  nullity,  immodesdy  alleged  by  Ae 
married  pair,  was  admitted  with  equal  fitdlity  bj  ptkHs 
and  magistrates,  alike  corrupL  Tocse  divorces,  veBed 
under  another  name,  became  so  frequent  that  the  wtatt. 
important  act  of  civil  society  was  discovered  to  ba 
amenable  to  a  tribunal  of  exceptions;  and  to  restrain  dv 
open  scandal  of  such  proceeduus  became  the  office  «f 
the  police.  In  Z78a  the  Councu  of  Ten  decreed,  that 
every  woman  who  should  sue  for  a  dissolation  01  her 
marnage  should  be  compelled  to  wab  the  decbkmof  &e 
judges  in  some  convent,  to  be  named  by  the  oo«t.* 
Soon  afterwards  the  same  council  summoned  all  caiaa 
ofthat  nature  before  itsellt  Thb  infringement  oa  tod»- 
siastical  jurisdiction  having  occasioned  some  !«■■■> 
strance  firom  Rome,  the  council  retained  only  the  ri^tal 
rejecting  the  petition  of  the  married  persons,  and  ooik 
sented  to  refer  such  causes  to  the  holy  (^ke.  as  It  shotfld 
not  previously  have  rejected.! 

"There  was  a  moment  in  which,  doubtless,  iho  4»> 
struction  of  private  fortunes,  the  ruin  of  voodi,  At 
domestic  discord  occasioned  by  these  abuses,  oetcmbti 
the  government  to  depart  from  its  established  aandbM 
concerning  the  freedom  of  manners  allowed  the  ibUqe^ 
All  the  courtesans  were  banished  from  Venice;  twitlte 
absence  was  not  enough  to  reclaim  and  briqg  VnckfMOl 
morab  to  a  whole  people  brought  up  in  the  anti  uta^ 

*  Correspondence  of  M.  Schlick.  Frew^ 
affiures.    Deqntch  of  a4th  August.  1783. 


Mbid, 
X  Ibid, 


Despatch  3tst  Augu&u 
Despatch  of  3rd  September,  vfi% 
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dalous  licentiousness.  Depravity  reached  die  very  boeom 
of  private  fiunilies,  and  even  into  the  cloister;  and  I 
tkey  foond  themselves  obl^ed  to  recall,  and  even  to  j 
indemnify.*  women  who  sometimes  gained  poasession  of. 
important  secrets,  and  who  might  be  usefully  emp1o]red 
in  die  rafai  of  men  whose  fortunes  raigiit  have  rendo^ 
them  dangerous.     Since  that  time  licentiousneis  has 


gone  on  increasing;  and  we  have  seen  mothers,  not  (Mily 
selling  die  innocence  of  their  daughters,  but  sellh^  it  by 
a  contract,  authendcated  by  the  signature  of  a  publfc 


officer,  and  the  performance  of  which  was  secured  by 
the  protection  of  the  laws.t 

"  The  parlors  of  the  convents  of  noble  ladies  and  the 
houses  ot  the  courtesans,  though  the  police  carefiiUy 
kept  up  a  number  of  spies  about  them,  where  the  only 
assemblies  for  society  in  Venice;  and  in  these  two  places, 
so  different  firom  each  other,  there  was  equal  freedom. 
Music,  collations,  gallantry,  were  not  more  forbidden  in 
the  paurlors  than  at  the  cajinos.  There  were  a  number 
of  casinos  for  the  purpose  of  public  assemblies,  where 
gaming  was  the  pnnapal  pursuit  of  the  company.  It 
was  a  strange  sight  to  see  persons  of  either  sex 
masked,  or  grave  In  their  magisterial  robes,  round  a 
table,  invoking  chance,  and  giving  way  at  one  instant 
to  the  agonies  of  despair,  at  the  next  to  the  illusions 
of  hope,  and  that  without  uttering  a  single  word. 

•'  The  rich  had  private  casinos,  but  tncy  lived  incog- 
nito in  them;  and  the  wives  whom  thejr  abandoned 
found  compensation  in  die  liberty  they  ei^oyed.  The 
corruption  of  morals  had  deprived  them  of  their  empire. 
We  have  just  reviewed  the  whole  history  of  Venice,  and 
we  have  not  once  seen  them  exercise  the  slightest  influ- 
ence."—Daru:  Hist,  tU  la  Ripub.  dt  Vinise,  vol 
V.  p.  95-  

DON  JUAN. 
Cakxx>  v..  Stanza  cxlvh.,  p.  671. 

bacon's  APOPHTHBGMS.  OBSBKVATIONB. 

9»- 
Michael  Angelo,  the  &mous  This  was  not  the 
painter,  painting  in  the  Pope's  portrait  of  a  cardi- 
chapel  the  portraiture  of  hell  and  nal.  but  of  the 
damned  souls,  made  one  of  the  Pope's  master  of  the 
damned  souk  so  like  a  cardinal  ceremonies, 
that  was  his  enemy,  as  everybody 
at  first  s^ht  knew  it:  whereupon 
the  cardinal  complained  to  Pcoe 
Clement,  humbly  prajring  it  might 
be  defitced.  The  Pope  said  to  hnn. 
Why,  you  know  very  well  I  have 
power  to  deliver  a  soul  out  of  pur- 
gatory, but  not  out  of  helL 


X62. 
There  was  a  philosopher  that 
disputed  vrith  Adrian  the  Emper- 
or, and  did  it  but  weakly.  One 
of  his  friends  that  stood  by  after- 
wards said  unto  him,  ^fethinks 
Sm  were  not  like  yourself  last  day, 
argument  with  the  Emperor:  I 
could  have  answered  better  my- 
self Why,  said  the  philosoper, 
would  you  have  me  contend  with 
him  that  commands  thirty  legions  t 

X64. 
There  was  one  that  found  a 
great  mass  of  money,  digging  un- 
derground in  his  grandfrither's 
house,  and  being  somewhat  doubt- 
ful of  the  case,  signified  it  to  the 
emperor  that  he  had  found  such 
treasure.  The  emperor  made  a 
rescript  thus:  Use  it.  He  writ 
back  again,  that  the  sum  was 
greater  than  his  state  or  condition 
could  use.  The  emperor  writ  a 
new  rescript  thus:    Abuse  it 

178. 
One  of  the  seven  was  wont  to 
V.  that  laws  were  like  cobwebs: 
where  the  small  flies  were  caught, 
and  the  great  break  through. 

909. 
An  orator  of  Athens  said  to 
Demosthenes,  The  Athenians 
will  kill  you  if  they  wax  mad. 
Demosthenes  replied.  And  they 
will  kill  you  if  they  be  in  good 


I5S- 

Alexander,  after  the  battle  of 
Granicum,  had  very  great  offers 
made  him  by  Darius.  Consulting 
with  his  captains  concerning  them. 
Parmenio  said.  Sure,  1  would  ac- 
cept of  these  offers,  if  I  were  as 
Alexander.  Alexander  answered. 
So  would  I,  if  I  were  as  Parmenio. 
158. 

Antigonus,  when  it  was  told  him 
thsLt  the  enemy  had  such  vollevs 
(^  arrows  that  they  did  hide  tne 
sun,  said.  That  &lls  out  wdl.  for 
it  t>  hot  weather,  and  so  we  shall 
fight  1.1  the  shade. 


It  was  after  die 
batde  of  Issus  and 
during  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  and  not  im- 
mediately after  the 
passage  of  the  Gra- 
nicus,that  this  is  said 
tohaveocciurred. 

This  was  not  sakl 
by  Antigonus,  but 
by  a  Spartan,  pre- 
viuusly  to  the  bat- 
de of  Thermopylse. 
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This  happened  un- 
der Augustus  Ce- 
sar, and  not  during 
the  reign  of  Adrian. 


There  was  a  philosopher  about 
Tiberius  that,  looking  bito  the  na- 
ture of  Caius,  said  of  him.  That 
he  was  mire  mingled  with  blood. 


This  happened  to 
the  fruher  of  Her- 
odes  Atdcus,  and 
the  answer  was 
made  by  the  E!m- 

Seror  Nerva^  who 
eserved  that  his 
name  should  have 
been  stated  by  the 
"greatest — wisest — 
meanest  of  man- 
kind." 


This  was  said  by 
Anacharsis  the  Scy- 
thian, and  not  by  a 
Greek. 


This  was  ir«/ said 

t     Demosthenes, 
t  to   Demosthe- 
nes by  Phocion. 


This  was  not  said 
of  Caius  (Caligula, 
1  presume,  is  in- 
tended by  Caius). 
but  of  Tiberius^Am- 
self. 

This  reply  was 
not  made  by  a  king 
of  Hungary,  but 
sent  by  Richard  the 
First.Coeur  de  Lion, 
of  England,  to  the 
Pope,  with  the 
breast-plate  of  the 
bishop  of  Beauvais. 


*  The  de  ^jx  their  recall  designates  them  as  nostrt 
benemeritv  - .  irict:  a  fun*  and  some  houses,  called 
Casi  rampant,  were  assignee  to  them;  hence  the  oppro- 
brious appellation  of  Carampane. 

t  Mayer,  Description  r '  /enice,  voL  Hi  and  M.  Arch- 
cttholz,  Fkture  of  Italy.  >  ..i.  L,  ch.  a. 


97« 
There  was  a  king  of  Hungary 
took  a  bishop  in  batde,  and  kept 
him  prisoner;  whereupon  the  Pope 
writ  a  monitory  to  him.  for  tlut 
he  had  broken  the  privil^e  of 
holy  church,  and  taken  his  son: 
thekingsent  an  embassage  to  him, 
and  sent  withal  the  armor  wherein 
the  bishop  was  taken,  and  this 
only  in  ^trMaxg^Vide  num  htec 
sit  vestiafilii  tui  f  Kn  now 
whether  this  be  thy  son's  coat  t 

967. 
Demetrius.  King  of  Macedon,       This  did  1*0/ hap- 
had  a  petitioo  offered  him  divers    pen  to  Demetrius, 
times  by  an  old  woman,  and  an-    but  to  Philip,  king 
swered  ne  had  no  leisure;  where-    of  Macedon. 
upon  the  woman  said  aloud.  Why 
then  give  over  to  be  king  ? 


Having  sated  that  Baccn  was  frequendy  incorrect  in 
his  ciutions  Irom  history,  I  havr  t'^  tight  it  necessary 
in  what  regards  so  great  n  nam  '  we\  ..t  trifling),  to 
support  the  assertion  by  such  •  ?•<<  more  immedi- 

ately occur  to  me.    They  are  bu:  tndes.  and  yet  for 
such  trifles  a  school-boy  would  be  wh^yped  (if  stiU 
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m  the  fourth  form) ;  and  Voltaire  fjr  half-a-dozcn  siin> 
Har  errors  has  been  treated  as  a  superficial  writer,  not- 
withstanding  the  testimony  of  the  learned  Warton:-^ 
"Voltaire,  a  writer  of  i««cA  dee^r  research  than  is 
imagined,  and  theyfrj/  who  has  d^played  the  literature 
and  customs  of  the  dark  ages  with  any  de^ee  of  pfne 
i ration  and  comprehension."*  For  another  distinguished 
testimony  to  Voltaire's  merits  in  literary  research,  sec 
^so  Lord  Holland's  excellent  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lope  de  Vega,  vol.  i.,  p.  215,  edition  of  1817, 

Voltaire  has  even  been  termed  a  "shallow  fellow, ' 
by  some  of  the  same  schoo)  who  called  Dryden's  Ode 
**  a  drunken  song; " — ^a  school (2&  it  Is  called,  1  presume, 
from  their  education  being  still  mcomplete),  the  whole  of 
whose  filthv  trash  of  Epics,  Excursions,  &c.,  &c,  &c.,  is 
not  worth  tKc  two  words  in  Zaire,  *'  Vous  Pleurcz,**^ 
or  a  single  speech  of  Tancredj  Aschooi,  the  apostate  lives 
of  whose  ren^adoes,  with  their  tea-drinking  neutrality  of 
morals,  and  their  convenient  treachery  in  politics— in  the 
record  of  their  accumulated  pretences  to  virtue  can  pro- 
duce no  actions  (were  all  their  good  deeds  drawn  up  in 
array]  to  equal  or  approach  the  sole  defence  of  the  £un- 
ily  of  Galas,  by  that  great  and  unequalled  genius — 
the  universal  Voltaire. 

I  have  ventiired  to  remark  on  these  little  inaccuracies 
of  "the  greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaps  any 
other  country,  ever  produced,"  %  merely  to  show  our 
national  injustice  in  condemning  generally  the  greatest 
genius  of  France  for  such  inadvertencies  as  these,  of 
which  the  highest  of  England  has  been  no  less  guflty. 
Query,  was  Bacon  a  greater  intellect  than  Newton  t 


Being  in  the  humor  of  criticism,  I  shall  proceed,  after 
having  ventured  upon  the  slips  of  Bacon,  to  touch  upon 
one  or  two  as  trifling  in  the  edition  of  the  British  Poets, 
by  the  justly  celebrated  Campbell.  But  I  do  thb  in 
good  will,  and  tnist  it  wriU  be  so  taken.    If  anything 


*  Dissertation  L 

t "  II  est  trop  vrai  que  I'honneur  me  I'ordonne, 

Que  j  e  vous  aaorai,  que  je  vous  abandonne, 
Queje  renonce  &  vous,  que  vous  le  desirez, 
Que  sous  une  autre  loi . . .  Zaire,  votis  pleusbz  t " — 
Zaire,  acte  iv.,  sc  iL 
X  Pope,  in  Spence's  Anecdotes,    p.    158.    Malone*s 
edition. 


could  add  to  my  opinion  of  the  talents  and  true  feelii^ 
of  that  gentleman  it  would  be  his  classical,  honest  aad 
triumphant  defence  of  Pope,  against  the  vulgar  cant  d 
the  da]^,  and  its  existing  Grub  SireeL 

The  inadvertencies  to  which  I  allude  are — 

Firstly,  in  speaking  of  Anstey,  whom  he  accuses  c^ 
havmg  taken  "  his  leading  characters  from  SmeUeti." 
Anstey's  Bath  Guide  was  published  in  1766.  &DolIett's 
Humphrey  CUnker  the  only  work  of  Smollett's  from 
which  Tabitha,  &c  ,  &c  ,  could  have  been  taken)  was 
written  during  Smollei^s  last  residence  at  Le^hcwn  m 
1770—"  Argot"  if  there  has  been  any  borrowing,  An- 
stey must  TO  the  creditor,  and  not  the  debtor.  I  refer 
Mr.  Campbell  to  his  own  data  in  his  Lives  of  SmoUett 
and  Anstey. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Campbell  says  in  the  Life  of  Cowper 
(note  to  page  358,  vol  %'ii.)  that  he  knows  not  to  woom 
Cowper  alludes  in  these  lines,— 

"  Nor  he  who.  for  the  bane  of  thousands  bom. 
Built  God  a  churchy  and  laugh'd  his  word  to  soora.'* 

The  Calvinist  meant  Voltaire,  and  the  church  of  Fcr» 
ney,  with  its  inscription,  "  Deo  erexit  Voltaire." 

Thirdly,  in  the  Life  of  Bums,  Mr.  Campbell  quotes 
Shakspearc  thus, — 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  ros*. 
Or  add  fresh  perfume  to  the  violet.** 

This  version  by  zxo  means  improves  the  original,  which 
is  as  follows,— 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lilf. 

To  throw  a  ^effumu  on  the  violet,"  ^Cj-~-King  John, 

A  great  poet  quoting  another  diould  be  correct ;  be 
diould  also  be  accurate,  when  he  accuses  a  ParaasBUi 
brother  of  that  dangerous  charge  "  borrowing**;  a  poet 
had  better  borrow  anything  (excepting  money)  than  the 
thoughts  of  another — they  are  always  sure  to  be  re- 
claimed; but  it  is  very  hard,  havii^  been  the  Undor,  to 
be  denounced  as  the  debtor,  as  is  the  case  of  Aaslcy 
versus  Smollett. 

As  there  is  "honor  amongst  thieves,"  let  there  be 
some  amongst  poets,  and  give  each  his  due, — none  can 
afford  to  give  it  more  than  Mr.  Campbell  himself  who, 
witi)  a  high  reputation  for  originality,  and  a  frune  whkAi 
cannot  be  shaken,  \&  the  only  poet  of  the  times  (except 
Rogers)  who  can  be  reproached  (and  in  him  it  is  mdeed 
a  reproach)  with  having  written  too  littlt, 

Xavenna»  Jan,  j*,  1821, 
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